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PREFACE 



This Extra Volume of the Dictionary of the Bible contains thirty-seven Articles, 
six Indexes, and four Maps. A word will be sufficient 011 each of these parts of its 
Contents. 

I. The Articles 

Those who have kept in touch with the study of the Bible in recent years will 
understand why it has been found necessary to prepare an Extra Volume. Dis- 
coveries have been made which have an important bearing on the interpretation of 
both the Old Testament and the New. It is enough to name the three articles 
which stand first in the alphabetical list given below — Agrapha, Apocryphal Gospels, 
and Code of Hammurabi. A Dictionary of the Bible cannot ignore such discoveries. 
But they do not form part of the Contents of the Bible ; nor do they deal directly 
with its Language or its Literature ; so that they are not likely to be looked for in 
the alphabetical order of words in the Dictionary. The best way seemed to be to 
gather them into an Extra Volume. 

Other articles will be found in this volume, for reasons which will be readily 
understood and appreciated. Some of them, like the article on the Sermon on tlie 
Mount, with which the volume opens, might have taken their place in the alpha- 
betical order of the Dictionary. But they have not usually been so included, and 
it was felt that the Extra Volume would give more prominence to their special 
character and importance. 

II. The Indexes 

The Indexes have been prepared with great care. They are full, and yet it 
will be found that every item in them has been carefully selected and described. 

The Index of Texts contains all the passages of Scripture upon which there is 
any note of consequence hi the Dictionary ; and.jigain, the mystjinportant notes are 
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distinguished by their authors* names. Further, it sometimes happens that a text 
is quoted iu support or illustration of some argument : when such a quotation throws 
significant light upon the text itself, it is included in the Index. 

The Index of Subjects contains the titles of all the articles in the Dictionary, 
including the Extra Volume. It also refers to a great many other topics which 
are dealt with in the course of the work. When the subject of an article comes up 
for treatment in other places, and a reference is made to these places, then the first 
reference in the Index is always to the article itself. Thus — Itiiamatc, ii. 519 a ; i. 6 b ; 
ii. 123 a ; iv. S9 b — the second volume is mentioned before the first because in it falls 
the article under its own title ; there is also some account of Ithamar in the article 
on Abiathar in vol. i. p. 6 b , as well as in the other places noted. When the article 
is of some length the name of the author is given. His name is not repeated under 
the same heading, so that references without a name attached are to be ascribed to 
the first author mentioned. 

The cross-references in the Index of Subjects are always to other parts of the 
Index itself. "Words which occur only in the Apocrypha are marked ' Ap.' or 
'Apoc.': as Dabria (A p.). 

III. The Maps 

The maps are intended to illustrate the articles on Eoadr and Travel. These 
articles will be of great service to the student of either Testament, and the maps will 
add to the value of the articles. But they have been prepared so as to be complete 
maps of the countries they cover, the Roads which are marked on them being 
additional to the information which such maps usually contain. They have been 
prepared under the direct supervision of Professor Pmhl (for the Old Testament) and 
Professor liamsay (for the New), who have spared no pains to make them accurate 
and up to date. 

And now the work on this Dictionary of the Bible is at an end. The Editor 
has been assisted by the same friends as before and with the same readiness, and he 
heartily thanks them all. He is also grateful for the way in which the four volumes 
already published have been received. 
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Cutiibert Hamilton Turner, M. A., Fellow of 
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Rev. Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of Church 
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Numbers, Hours, Years, and Dates 
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Religion* of Babylonia and Assyria 
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Religion of Greece and Asia Minor 

Religion of Israel . 

Revelation 

Roads and Travel (in OT) 
Roads and Travel (in NT) 
Samaritan Rentateuch 

SEMITES 

Sermon on the Mount 

Suits and Boats 

Sibylline Oracles . 

Style of Scripture . 

Symbols and Symbolical Actions . 

Talmud 

Textual Criticism (of NT) 



YV. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the University of Aber- 
deen ; Honorary Fellow of Exeter and Lincoln 
Colleges, Oxford. 

Frederic G. Kenton, M.A., D.Litt., Ph.D., of 
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Oxford. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 



I. General 



Ale*. = Alexandrian. 






LXX = Septuagint. 




Apoe. = Apocalypse. 






MSS = Manuscripts. 




Apocr. = Apocrypha. 






MT = MassoretaeText 




Aq. =Aquila. 






n. =notc. 




Arab. = Arabic. 






XT= New Testament 




Aram. = Aramaic. 






Onk. = Onkelos. 




Assyr. ■= Assyrian. 
Eab. = Babylonian, 
c.= circa, atwut. 






OT = Old Testament. 








P= Priestly Narrative. 








Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 


Can. =Canaanite. 






Pent. = Pentateuch. 




cf. = compare. 






Pers. = Persian. 




ct. = contrast. 






Phil. = Philistine. 




D =c DeuteronomLst. 






Phccn. = Ph<enician. 




E = Elohist. 






Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 




edd. = editions or editors 




R = Redactor. 




Egyp- = Egyptian. 






Rom. = Roman. 




Eng. = English. 






Sam. = Samaritan. 




Eth. = Ethiopic. 






Sem. = Semitic. 




f. =and following verse or pa^e : as Ac 10 34 '- 


Sept. = Septuagint. 




ft'. =and following verses or page:; : as Mt ii^s*- 


Sin.=Sinaitic. 




Gr. = Greek. 






Symm. =Symmachua. 




H= Law of Holiness. 






Svr. = Syriac. 




Heb. = Hebrew. 






Talm.= Talmud. 




Heb = Hellenistic. 






Targ. = Targum. 




Hex. = Hexateuch. 






Theod.=Theodotion. 




Isr. = Israelite. 






TR=Textns Keceptus. 




J = Jaii wist. 






tr. = translate or translation. 


J" = Jehovah. 






VSS — Versions. 




Jerus. = Jerusalem. 






Vulg. = Vulgate. 




Jos. =Josephus. 






WII = Westcott and Hort's text. 






II. Books o 


P THE IjIBLE 




Old Testament 




Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus = Susanna. 


Gn = Genesis. 


Ca- 


Canticles. 


Esther. 


Bid = Bel and the 


Ex = Exodus. 


ls = 


Isaiah. 


Wis = Wisdom. 


Dragon. 
Pr. Man = Prayer of 


Lv = Leviticus. 


Jer = 


= Jeremiah. 


Sir - Sirach or Ecclesi- 


Nu = Numbers. 


La = 


Lamentations. 


asticus. 


Manasses. 


l)t = Deuteronomy. 


Ezk 


= Ezekiel. 


Bar — Banich. 


1 Mac, 2 Mac=l and 2 


Jos = Joshua. 


Dn = 


-Daniel. 


Three = Song of the 


Maccabees. 


Jg — t Judges. 


Hos 


= Hosea, 


Three Children. 




Ku = Ruth. 

1 S, 2S = 1 and 2 Samuel. 


Jl- 
Am = 


Joel. 
= Amos. 


Xcw Testament. 


1 K, 2 K = l and 2 Kings. 


<>b = 


Obadiah. 


&rt = Matthew. 


1 Tli, 2 Th = 1 and 2 


I Cli, 2 Ch = 1 and 2 


Jon- 


= Jonah. 


Mk = Mark. 


Thes^alonians. 


Chronicles. 


Mic 


= Micah. 


Lk=Luke. 


1 Ti, 2 Ti = 1 and 2 


Ezr = Ezra. 


Nan 


= Xahum. 


Jn = John. 


Timothy. 


Neh = Xehemiah. 


Hab 


= Habakkuk. 


Ac = Acts. 


Tit = Titns. 


Est = Esther. 
Job. 


Zepl 
Hag 


= Zdphaniah. 
= Haggai. 
= Zechariah_ 


Ro= Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co - 1 and 2 


Pbilem = Philemon. 
He = Hebrews. 


Ps = Psalms. 


Zcc = 


Corinthians. 


J a = James. 


Pr = Proverbs. 


Mai 


= MaIachi. 


Gal = Galatians. 


1 I\ 2P=I and 2 Peter. 


Ec = Ecclesiastes. 






Epli^ Ephesiarsa. 

Ph - Phi Hppians. 


I Jn,. 2 Jn, 3 Jn = l, 2, 








and 3 John. 


Apocrypha, 




Col — Colowians. 


Jude. 


1 Es, 2 Es = 1 and 2 


To = 


Tobit. 




Rev = Revelation. 


Ertdias. 


Jth = 


=Judith. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 



III. English Versions 



Wye.=Wyclifs Bible (XT r. I3S0, OT C. 13S1>, 

Purvey'* Revision c. 13SS). 
Tiud. = Tindale/s NT 1521* and 1534, Pent. 1530. 
Cov.-Coverdale's Bible 1535. 
Matt, or Rug. = Matthew's (i.e. prob. Rogers') 

Bible 1537. 
Cran. or Great = Cranmer's 'Great' Bible 1539. 
Tav.=Tavorner's Bible 1530. 
Gen. = Geneva NT 1557, Bible 15G0. 



Bish. = Bishops' Bible 15fiS. 

Tom. = Tomson's NT 157(5. 

Rliemi. = KheniU-h NT 15-S2. 

Don. = Douay UT UK II). 

AV = Authorized Version 1011. 

A Ym= Authorized Version margin. 

RV- Revised Version NT issl, OT I8S5. 

RVm = Revised Version margin. 

EV=Auth. and liev. Versions. 



IV. Fort tiie Literature 



AHT— Ancient Tlebrew Tradition. 

AJSL = American Journal of Seni. Lang, and 

Literature. 
A JTh = American Journal of Theology. 
.4 T— Altos Testament. 
BL = Hampton Lecture. 
/>.]/ = British Museum. 
BBP~ Biblical Researches in Palestine. 
010 = Corpus Inseriptionum Gr.Vcarum. 
OIL = Corj)iis Inseriptionum Latinarum. 
CIS= Corpus Inseriptionum Semiticarnm. 
CO r= Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT. 
UH= Dictionary of the Bible. 
£7///= Early rtisrtory of the Hebrews. 
GAP- Geographie des alten Paliistina. 
G(7.4=Gbttingisehc Gelehrle Anzeigen. 
6r'6 r -V=Nachriehten dor kbnigl. Gesellschaft der 

Wissojisehafk'ii zu Gbttingen. 
C/P"= Geschichte des Judisehen Volkes. 
<j : K/=Gesehichte des Yolkes Israel. 
//CI/ = Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 
HE- Uistoria Ecclesiastics,. 
IIGHL = Historical Geog. of Holy Land. 
///= History of Israel. 
1IJP— History of the Jewish People. 
1IPM- History, Prophecy, and the Monnments. 
IIPX Hebrew Proper Names. 
/./77 = lsraelitische und .iiidisehe Gesehichte. 
JBL = Journal of Biblical Literature. 
J7)7/i = JahrbLieher fiir doutsche Theologie. 
JQR = Jewish Quarterly Review. 
JliA$= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
«/A'L = Jcwish Religious Life after the Exile. 
JTfbSt* .Journal of Theological Studies. 
K AT— Die Keilinschrlften mid das Alte Test. 
A*6r/*=Koilin#chrift-en u. Geschichtsforsehnng. 
KIIi = Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. 
7,C7tf = Lit<*rarisches Centralblatt. 
LOT= Introd. to the Literature of the Old Test. 



KIIWB= NeuhebrMisches Worterbuch. 

A/'ZG r = Neutestamcntliclie Zeitgeschiehte. 

0JV=Otiuin Korvieense. 

OP= Origin of the Psalter. 

0TJC='Vho Old Test, in the Jewish Church. 

PB — Polychrome Bible. 

PEF= Palestine Exploration Fund. 

PEFSt = Quarterly Statement of I he same. 

FSB A = Proceedings of Soc. of Bibl. Areluuology 

PA'A' = Real -Encyclopedic fiir protest. Theologie 

und Kirehe. 
QPB = Queen's Printers' Bible. 
HB = Revue Biblique. 
11EJ— Revue des Etudes .luives. 
JiP = Records of t lie Past. 
li >' ^Religion of the Semites. 
,V/?0 7*= Sacred Books of Old Test. 
,S7v' = Studien und Kritiken. 
A7'-Sinai and Palestine. 

S Wp = Memoirs of the Survey of W. Palestine. 
ThLox ThLZ — 'Y\wo\. LiLeratuizjitung. 
T/iT =Thcol Tijdschriffc. 
TS Texts and Studies. 

TSBA = Transactions of Soc of Bibl. Archaeology. 
TU=- Texte und Unfcersuehnngen. 
WAI = Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 
WZKM = Wienw Zeitschrift fiir Knnde dec 

Morgenlandes. 
ZA = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 
'A AW or Z.-irjr=Zeitschrift fiir die Alltest. 

"Wissenschaft. 
ZDMO = Zeitschrift dor Deutsehen Morgen- 

landisehen tiesellschaft. 
2'/)Pr=Zeitschrift des Dentschen Paliistina- 

Vereins. 
^A'.S'FrrZeitschrifl fiir Keilschriftforscliung. 
^A"ir=Zcitsolnift fiir Idrchllchc Wissenschiift. 
ZiV T 7'I+'=Zuit*cJirift fiir die Nuitest. \Vissen 

sH-haft. 



A tuiiull superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to : as /Ol7 3 , LOT* 
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SERMON ON THE MOUNT.— 

i. Origin amf Transmission. 

1. Historicity of the discourse. t 

2. OircamsUiueen of its Helivery. . ,, , 

3. Transmission and Translation. 

4. Relative Authenticity u( the two Accounts." '« « 
6. Present SUtt of the Text, „ • . 

ii. Interpretation. t , 

1. Popular, (innmic, and Figurative Style. 

2. Effect of the Translation into tlreek. 

3. Theme nf the Discourse and its Hevektpmeiit. 

4. The Chief Problems uf Interpretation. 

a. The Heatitmles. 

b. The World Mission. 

c. Relation to the Old Testament. 

d. Inner Righteousness. . 

e. Unselfishness and Forgiveness. , 
1. Universalize. ' 

q. Religious Worship. I * ■' 

h. The Lord's Prayer. , « 

i. He votion to the Kingdom. 
j. The Treatment of Others. 
i. The I>utyuf Righteousness, 

5. The Relation of the Sermon on the Mount to the 

Teaching of Jesus as a whole. 
Literature. 

The message of Jesus to men contained in the 
Sermon on the Mount can lie essentially under- 
stood, and is valid and useful, apart from the 
historical, literary, and excg«taeul uunfttious con- 
ccrning it which are now receiving so much atten- 
tion, and which tend to overshadow the real 
feign Hi twince and power of His teaching. There 
are problems still unsolved regarding t lie origin 
and transmission of the discourse, problems also 
regarding the interpretation and application of 
some of its utterances ; but the truth, the preach- 
ing, and the living of the I b>spe| have not to wait 
upon the results of such investigations. The words 
of Jesus in this Sermon present an ideal of human 
life, founded upon religious truth and ethical prin- 
ciples, which has been and is intuitively recog- 
nized as the highest standard of life yet conceived, 
or even as the nit imate .standard to which mankind 
can and must attain. They need not so much to 
be explained by men as to be appreciated, accepted, 
and lived by them. A sullicient understanding of 
the Sermon was not meant to be the possession of 
the few only. In this teaching .Jesus aimed at 
being universally intelligible ; and lie was so, for 
through t ho Christian centuries the kind of life 
which lie here describes lias l>een the guiding star 
of civilization. If' niis<>onccptiou&.a>s to the origiu 
and interpretation of the discourse have at tuncb 

EXTRA VOL.— I 



arisen, out .of imperfect historical knowledge and 
limited' etlrcaf and spiritual insight, these will 
gradually 'lifta^ipetir betore a better knowledge and 
a clearer vision. 
■ i. onwix A\vn Transmission.— The historical 

and literary criticism qf the Gospels, which has 
attracted the labours of ,many eminent scholars in 
the past three generation*, is by no means linished. 
Yet some important conclusions have been reached 
regarding the origiii'and preservation of the NT 
records of .Jesus' di.ie, I*o this field of investiga- 
tion belong the introductory questions concerning 
the Sermon on the Mount. Wan there, in fact, 
such a discourse*;, . Jf so, what were the circum- 
stances of its d»'ll rery * How were the accounts of 
the discourse fcficj't.id'by the processes of transmis- 
sion and tn\nsl.',tion ? And what is the conditiun 
ef the text of the discourse as we now have it V 

i. Historicity of tiik Discourse.— It is the 
prevailing opinion among NT scholars that in Mt 
n-7 we have an account of a discourse actually 
delivered by -Jesus, the theme and substance of 
which are here preserved.* It is entirely con- 
sistent with this view, and is by the majority held 
in conjunction with it, that the account as it 
stands in the First Cospe] is not coextensive with 
the diseourse originally given by Jesus. Probably 
not all of the Sermon is contained in Mattliew : s 
report, but only excerpt* or a digest ; for there is 
no reason to tliink that means were at hand for 
reporting the discourse mbnfim and entire; Jesus 
seems not to have cared that His discourses .should 
be so preserved ; He was accustomed to teach the 
people nf. length when a multitude was with Hiin.t 
while the matter given in Matthew could easily be 
spoken in twenty minutes; and one. would think it 
faulty pedagogical method to present a series of 
striking sayings, full of meaning and diflicnll for 
the hearers offhand to grasp, without connecting 
with each germinal saying a more explicit and 
concrete teaching to illustrate and apply it. 

Conversely also, the Mattlnean report of the 
Sermon probably contains sonic matter which did 
not form a part of the original discourse Certain 
sections of Mt o-7 are less evidently connected 

• So Origen, Augustine, ChrvHostom, Luther, Tholuck, Meyer, 
Keini, Achelis, Kikrsheim, tiotlet, llniee, BroatliiM, KiiIm'I, 
Nowgen, Peine, Steinmeu-r, Wemlt. Wniuthy, Phimmer, It. Wcis>, 
liuicuu, ainl Qituiy others. 
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than tbe others with the specific theme of the 
Sermon and its development, e.g. ^''•' M - 3i - 3 '- (i 7 " 1B 
•je. 7-n. an. With regard to these and other pas- 
sages the possibility of their belonging to the 
actual Sermon cannot be denied, but the pro- 
bability is felt by most scholars to be against some 
or all of them. This view is strongly confirmed 
by the fact that we find parallels to these sections 
elsewhere in the Gospels, in other settings which 
in some cases commend themselves as original. It 
is difficult to conceive that Luke, or any one else, 
would break up a discourse of Jesus which had been 
handed down so full}' as in Mt 5-7 and scatter the 
fragments as in the Third Gospel.* And, finally, 
it has become recognized that the First Gospel 
arranges its teaching material into topical groups ;t 
all of the four GospeJs exhibit the results of this 
process, but the First Gospel more than the others. 

There have been, and are to-day, a number of 
eminent scholars who regard the Sermon as a 
compilation throughout, holding that no such 
discourse was really delivered by Jesus, and that 

* See Heinrici, Bergprediyt, i. 49 f. It is obviously true that 
Jesus taught the same trutbsand principles on various occasions 
to different individuals, and in doing so may have at times 
repeated some of His sayings in quite the same, or nearly the 
same, words. Such repetition may som-etimes serve to explain 
the several forms in which similar sayings have been handed 
down. But it cannot be used as a universal resohent of the 
mass of variations. Tftis stock argument of the apologetic 
harmoi'ists proceeds upon the assumption that Jesus' words 
must hive oeen transmitted in every case uieclsely as lie 
uttered them. But the assumption is unwarranted, and the 
phenomena of variation abundantly and, docicivsly disprove it. 
Nearly ill NT scholars now agree that, the aiffe.-ences which 
appear in parallel passages of our Gospels are due chiefly to fhe 
vicissitudes of transmission and *ransiation. The Gospel teach- 
ing did nob consist of a set of formulae, to be learned and 
repeated verbatim. 

t See Godet, Collection of the Four Gospels, and the Gospel of 
Matthetv, p. 131 ff. ; Wendt, Lett -e Jim, i. 52, 84, 10<j, 1S5 ; 
Wernle, Synopt. Frage, pp. Cl-M) ; Weizs-\cker, Apost. Zcitalter?, 
pp. 369-393 [Eng. tr. ii. 33-6*2]; Jiukher, Hinleitttng ?. d. A 7*, 
p. 195: Heinrici, Ber-jpredijt, i. Ci. ; H, Weiss, Meyer-Komta. 
ii. d. Mattevgm.inlor.'; 11, Ilolts'm.v.i, Iland-Comm. ii.d.Synop- 
tiker, ill loc. The discourses of Jit. £-7. 10. 13. IS. 23. 24. 25 are 
compilations in the sense that to the historical nucleus of each 
discourse there has been joined some n.a^ter upon the same or 
a kindred subject which originally belonged fo other historical 
connexions. Thus Mt 10 contains as a nucleus seme instruction 
which Jesus gave the Twelve when He sert them out on th^ir 
trial mission (10 515 ); hut to this section therf 1 has been added 
material from another occasion (1016- 1 '-, esp. 17-23), when Jtsus 
in the latter part of His ministry was preparing His lisajrles for 
-the work they must do after His departure. The first Chris- 
tians found it practically convenient to have the mission teach- 
ing grouped together." Mt 13 contains a collection of Jesus' 
parables upon the nature and development of the kingdom of 
God. The collection is not found in the corresponding passages 
Mk 4 and Lk 8. It is quite unlikely that Jesus would make up 
a discourse of these seven parables (Mt 131-9- M " ;!u - 3lf.3iJ.« 4.>t. 
47 50), if the disciples did not understand the first parable until 
it was explained to them privately (Mk 4 10 ), it would he of 
little use to add six others no more intelligible. But the 
chapter itself, hy the two breaks at v.10 and w. 34-36, shows that 
it is a compilation ; w.»- ■">■», which seem to make all that inter- 
venes a connected discourse, is the editorial device for giving 
unity and vividness to the teaching. It is probable that the 
parable of the Sower was given on some occasion (vy.>- 3 ) in Jesus' 
iialilaean ministry, accompanied by explicit teaching along the 
same line. On other occasions the other parables were given : 
then, their original setting having been lost, all seven were 
topically grouped by the early Christians for practical instruc- 
tion. Mt IS contains a collection of teachings from various 
occasions, grouped about the nucleus of an original discourse 
(cf. Mk 9*5-50) concerning the relations and duties of the Twelve 
and the community life of the first disciples. Mt 23 is a collec- 
tion of savings from different parts of the ministry (cf. Mk 
12«40 ? Lk'H 3752 1334f. 2045J7), in which Jesus condemned cer- 
tain acts and characteristics of the Pharisees. The nucleus is 
apparently in w.i-i'-; seven woes (the complete number) are 
hure grouped together as were the seven parables of ch. 13. 
Mt 24 exhibits the same topical arrangement of material (cf. Lk 
12:ii>-46 1722 37 21). And in Mt 21. 22 and 25 appear similar com- 
pilations of related teachimr. It is probable that the author of 
the present Gospel of Matthew found this material grouped in 
this way, although he may have carried the process farther, 
and have unified these groups by editorial retouching. If, then, 
the First Gospel has several discourses, consisting in each case 
of the nucleus of some original sermon augmented hy kindred 
material from other occasions, it becomes quite probable that 
the discourse in Mt 5-7 is of a similar construction. The added 
matter is just as valuable and trustworthy as the nucleus 
matter, being equally the authentic-utterances of Jesus. 



the alleged occasion of it was a well-meant fiction 
of tradition or of the Evangelists.* According to 
this hypothesis, the material grouped under the 
title of a mountain discourse to His disciples came 
from various occasions in the ministry which were 
no longer remembered. The compilation was made 
for the practical use of the early Christians, to 
furnish them with a manual of Christian conduct. t 
But this is to press the theory of compilation to 
an extreme. It is not an impossible view, and 
would not entail serious consequences, since it 
does not deny the authenticity of the sayings ; 
but it must be counted less probable. The examina- 
tion of the great teaching masses in Matthew 
seems to show that the briefer sayings were gener- 
ally grouped with the historical remains of some 
great discourses, whose approximate position in 
the ministry and whose circumstances were not 
wholly forgotten. The main portion of the Sermon, 
contained in Mt 5 3 -6 ,b , is (with the exception of 
certain verses) so closely woven as theme and 
exposition that it cannot well be denied historical 
unity and occasion. Jesus must logically have 
given such teaching as the Sermon presents, in 
the earlier Galilean ministry to which the Gospels 
assign this teaching; and we know that He was 
accustomed to speak long and connectedly to His 
hearers. It is therefore probable enough that at 
least this much of a digest of one of Jesus' most 
important and impressive discourses should have 
been preserved. 

2. Circumstances of its Delivery. —The 
occasion on which the Sermon was given appears 
to be clearly indicated by Lk 6 1S ' 20 , which makes 
it follow closely upon the appointment of the 
twelve apostles.^ The Gospel of Matthew agrees 
with that of Luke in locating the Sermon on the 
Mount in the lirbt half of Jesus' ministry in tialilee, 
although Matthew places it somewhat nearer to 
the beginning of that period.§ There is good 

* So Calvin, Baur, Neander, Bleek, Pott, Sender, Strauss, 
Kui.iol, Wieseler, II. Holtzmann, Weizsacker, Julicher, Heinrici, 
ItOjke.i, Hnwkins, Schmiedel. 

* WVizracker, Apost. Zeitalter* (1892), p. 380f. [Eng. tr. ii. 
46 1.' . ' The discourse, as Matthew has adopted it, was in fact a 
Vindof code, but such as originated in and was designed for the 
Church. . . . The nucleus consists of a few long main sections, 
j2i-4a gi-18. 19-3J. , , . The commandments in these three sections 
together form a sort of primer, which was, however, fiist 
composed by the combination of these didactic pieces, whose 
original independence is at once apparent from the parallel 
sections of Luke's Gospel. . . . The evangelist put on an intro- 
duction, 53-12- 13-16, and an appendix, 7 1 -'-* 9 , to fit the whole to 
the historical situation which he gave it.' H. Holtzmann, Hand- 
Comm. ii. d. Synoptiker, p. 99: 'Probably the discourse was 
constructed by the evangelist himself out of written and oral 
sources, with the primary purpose of furnishing an order of life 
for the new Church. ' Heinrici, Rcrgpredigt, i. 39 : ' The Sermon 
on the Mount of Matthew seems to be a free composition of a 
speech of Jesus from certain genuine sayings of His, which 
were in part already grouped together, in part in circulation 
as single savings.' Similarlv Jiilicher, Einleitung i. d. J'jf'3 
(1901), p. 232 ; Hawkins, Ilorte Synoptiece (1899), pp. 131-135 ; 
Schmiedel, Encyc. Bill. vol. ii. col. 1886. 

X The corresponding passage in Mark is 3 13 - ,s , but the Sermon 
is not found at that point nor elsewhere in the Second Gospel. 
There is no indication at Mk 3 19 that a discourse followed 
historically. 

5 Too much has often been made of the difference between 
Matthew and Luke regarding the position to which the Seroion 
is assigned by each. Matthew places after the Sermon, in chs. 
S. 9. 121-21, some matter which Luke places before the Sermon 
in 431-611; but this section contains only incidents, miracles, 
and brief teachings, which, even if they are all in their proper 
places in Luke (and Mark, which corresponds), would not require 
more than a few weeks of time. Matthew does not record the 
appointment of the Twelve, but first mentions them as apostles 
in ch. 10 in connexion with their mission. Nor does Matthew 
represent the Sermon as Jesus' first teaching, since he distinctly 
relates before the discourse (4-3f) that * Jesus went about in all 
Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing all manner of disease and all manner 
of sickness among the people. And the report of hiin went 
forth into all Syria' (i.e. throughout Jewish territory). The 
earlier work and teaching are compressed rather than ignored, 
and the words are given more prominence than the deeds. A 
compilation of representative teaching by Jesus in chs. *5— 7 is 
followed by a compilation of representative deeds of Jesus 
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leuson to think that they are sullieiently eorreet. 
The contents (if 1 lie discourse, as clearly as its 
position in the Gospels, murk it as u pint of His 
(lalilu-an teaching, not, indeed, the lirst instruc- 
tion Jesus gave, hut of tin; kind tilted for recep- 
tive hearers who had gained some acquaintance 
with Ilim, und had by skill id preparation on His 
part become ready for a general presentation of 
11 is religio-cthieal idea*. To iilid Jesus giving one 
of His most significant discourses in connexion 
with the appointment of the twelve apostles is 
altogether what one might expect. That appoint- 
ment was u great event in II is ministry. It marked 
the stage when His popular success renuired Him 
to choose and train some men to assist ilim in His 
work (Mk 3") ; and it behoved Him also, since 
the storm of opposition was gathering on the 
horizon (MkS 1 -^, cf. .Mf.'iP 39 ), to prepare these 
men to carry forward His work after lie should 
lay down His life at Jerusalem. 

The Sermon is not, however, addressed exclu- 
sively or specifically to the newly - appointed 
apostles. It contains no trace of esoterie teach- 
ing. There is no portion of the discourse winch 
Joes not pertain equally to all of Jesus' followers, 
present and future. The internal evidence of the 
Sermon, therefore, sustains the correctness of the 
Evangelists' statements (Mt T 38 *-* 8 , Lk 7 1 ) that 
Jesus spoke directly and inclusively to the people 
who thronged Him at this time.* The imiltitudo 
was a (liscipfe multitude in the sense that many 
were professed followers of Jesus, many were .con- 
templating discipleship, and all were favcsuraoly 
disposed towards Him, listening with intere. c t to 
His teaching. The Sermon contains nc direct 
polemic against opponents, but an appeal to a!l to 
aJopt and to attain a higher type of righteousness 
than that which was conventionally tuught them 
by the scribes. 

The exact time, i.e. the year, month, An?) day, 
at which the Sermon was given cannot lio'deter- 
mined. There is no agreement among scholars' as 
to either the duration or the calendar dates of 
Jesus' public ministry. t Uut on any chronelbgiic'il 
hypothesis the disi-our.se stands about half-way 
between the beginning of Jesus' public work* aitd 
His crucifixion. 

The Sermon was S]>oken in tlalilec, the scene of 
the main ministry of Jesus (cf. Mt 4 s '"- 5 , Lk 6 17 ). 
If there is an indication in Mt H°, hk 7 l that the 
nlaee of the event was near Capernaum, the precise 
locality would not even then lie delined, since the 
site of Capernaum itself is in dispute. The moun- 
tain referred to in Mt 5 1 8 1 , Lk t> 12 is not named 
and cannot be identified. t We may suppose, liow- 

* That the discourse was addressed to the multitude is the 
view of Achelis, Blcek, Bruce, (iodet, Meyer, Nosgen, and 
others. Thnt it was addressed to close disciples, hut overheard 
by the multitude to whom it did not directly pertain, is held 
byTholuck.lt. Weiss, Grawcrt, and others, liurton and Bacon 
maintain that the discourse was »|>okcn only to an inner circle 
of followers. But these hypotheses presuppose a sharper line 
between disciples (All .'>», Lk 80 ) and general followers of Jesus 
than Jesus Himself indicates in the Sermon, or than can other- 
wise be made nut at this stage ol the public ministry. The use 
of the second personal form by Luke cannot be adduced as 
evidence that Jesus was speaking only to n close circle of dis- 
ciples ; it was equally applicable to a large company. Matthew's 
account also lias the second personal form after 5*-H>. Yet both 
KvaugcIixUt hnve statements (Mt ft' T- s , Lk (UO 7 1 ) to the effect 
that Jwuis addressed His teaching t<> the multitudes at this 
time; rind it is not clear thr.t these statements arc mere literary 
features, without historical value. The discourse enntains 
positively nothing to indicate thnt Jesus was speaking only to a 
■malt, inner circle of His followers. 

! See artt. Ciikonou>oy ov NT, vol. L, and .Ikscs Christ, 
vol ii. ; also art 'Ohronotosy of NT' in tlncycfopa-dia IHittica, 
vol. I.; and Literature cite/t in connexion. 

J Four views are now current concerning this 'mountain': 
(1) Latin tradition identifies it with Kani liattln; the theory 
is accepted by Stanley (SP n. HOSL), and also by Plummer 
and II. Weiss. This Latin tradition did not arise until the mh 
cenL, and is quite unknown to the Ka*U.Tii Ohiiroh, so that it 
cannot ha\e been more than a plausibly JOcsa The' locution 



ever, that the scene of the Sermon was in the 
region to the west of the hike, not far distant 
from the thickly-populated shore. 

3. Transmission and Translation.— We seem 
to have in Mt 3 7, Lk G 30 -* two accounts of the 
Sermon ; they dill'er somewhat in setting, verbal 
expression, and content, but are nevertheless, 
essentially one discourse* ISoth Gospels assign 
the Sermon to the earlier Galilaian ministry. The 
circumstances of the discourse are similar the 
mountain, the representative multitude, the heal 
ings, the address to disciples. The theme of the 
discourse is the same in each -the true righteous- 
ness. The development of the theme is similar — 
a characterization of this righteousness, with 
specific teaching as to how it is to affect thought 
and conduct, and an exhortation to men to live in 
this way. Kadi account begins with the Beati- 
tude*, and closes with the injunction to do Cod's 
will as revealed in Jesus' teaching, enforced by the 
parable of the Two House-builders. And, filially, 
nearly the whole of Luke's discourse is contuined 
in Matthew's. 

and features of h'arn JJatthi correspond sufficiently well with 
the history ; hut there are a number of other hills along the 
western shore of the lake which are also suitable (Robinson, 
UltP iii. 487). (2) Some specific mountain is referred to, and 
was known to the early Christians as the scene of the discourse, 
but its identity hecame lost from the Gospel tradition. So 
Tholuck, Meyer, Keil, Kuhel, Ac.hclis, Andrews. (3) The phrase 
tJ i>( designates not a particular hill or mountain peak, but 
the rangj: c f table'and rising to the west of the Sea of lialileo ; 
and the «to n." the event is not mor« specifically designated. 
The Jews usee" »inrce leading terms to distinguish the stirraoe 
features of their territory—' mountain,' 'plain,' and 'valley ' : of 
these designations, the tint is understood to have referred to 
the tableland, whether broken into isolated peaks or not (cf. 
On l<»'7isao:n- , a.2.j3(i« », Mt 1423 1529, Mk «-">, Lk 9'-», J„ (;:tj. 
Therefore *i «p*r would in any particular instance refer to the 
high land— whether tableland, or peak— in the vicinity of the 
event. This view also !*ayes »,he site of the Sermon undeter- 
mined. So Rleek, Kobhijon, , Kbrard, Thomson, Edersheini, 
Broadus, Brnre, Nosgen, ^Stewart, It. Weiss, Bacon. (4) Those 
who regard the Scr.min t as a mosaic only, resting upon m» 
particular discourse, .but mado up of material gathered from 
many connexions (»;e Values in footnote alwve), perlorce look 
upon ' the mountain ' r.a a.jjart of the artificial scenery which the 
compiler of the S/frmcvnerraugcd ahout it to give verisimilitude 
to the whnlo. OJF U.es.:„fcur views one may adopt the second 
Of the,tlinj, 1m' u ,t<J, ween, these two it is dilhcult to choose. 
, T,he accounts in M ,,..>!*', Lk G'-'- ".which describe the setting 
i>{ the Sermon, hodi make mention of the mountain, hut art> 
i-jot in agreement ^concerning it. Matthew locates the entire 
.seene upon the mountain; Jesus and His disciples ascend it, 
apparently by His deliberate choice, to speak and to hear the 
Sermon ; when it is finished they descend. According to the 
Third Gospel, Jesus goes up the mountain to spend the night in 
solitary prayer (cf. Lk 9* Jn B»- '5) ; when it is day He calls His 
disciples to Ilim, and apjwints the Twelve ; afterwards lie 
comes down from the mountain to the multitude which had 
gathered on a level place below, where He heals many, and 
later delivers the discourse. The well-meant harmonist ie efforts 
expended upon these ]»assages do not seem convincing. Hut 
the discrepancy is neither sufficient to remove the datum oi a 
mountain in connexion with the discourse, nor, in face of strong 
evidence for their identity, to force the conclusion that the 
reports of Matthew and Luke represent two separate and 
distinct discourses with different settings. 

' This is the almost unanimous opinion of scholars : Tat inn 
(/)iatessaron), Origcn, Jerome, Chrysostom, Kuthymius, Theo- 
phylaet, Luther, Caivin, Maldonatns, Meyer, llongel, Nennder, 
schleiermacher, Stier. Ewild, W icst 1< r h«im, K.il, Kostlin, 
Robinson, Kllicott, Schneckenhurgcr, Hilgenfeld, Kdersheim, 
Godet, Tholuck, Tischendorf, Achclis, Andrews, Beyschlag, 
Broadus, Farrar, Peine, Schanz, Sanday, Stj innn yer, SiefFert, 
de Wette, Wendt, 11. Weiss, 11. Weiss, Hrtice, Burton, Hcinriei, 
II. lloltzmann, lbbeken, Julnher, Kulicl, Nosgcn, Wernle, 
Bacon, and many ethers. The theory of two separate discourses 
was odvocated for apologetic purposes by Augustine, and, 
following him, by St. Gregory and certain minor Rom, Cath. 
writers, as, recently, Axibert (Htnte Z»iWiy«<r, 1V.14). A lew 
modern rrotcstant writers also hnve taken this view, as 
(Jreswell, Lango, l'lnniptre, and, most recently, Plummer 
(C'oKiin. on Lake [1S00|, p. 177). 

The arrangement of the material in Tatinn's Diatestaron (see 
Hill, Rartiext Lift, of Christ, bring the Diatexmrvn of Tatian 
|lbT>4], pp. 7:i*t), whirl) mm bines the .Matthew and Luke 
accounts, is thus: Mt 5l» Lk G» :,b " [Mk 8 u -i»] Mt .V-'^Lk fiWh 
Mt 5*>o Lk G-±> Mt 6»b. ii Lk fii*^ Mt 5>*l«i [Mk i'l^U] Ml 
517-25* [J.k 12MI'] Mt 5** « Lk tW h ^ Jit 5-Ti-WU Lk (p-ib-.-S Mt 
M7.*9 Mt (118 (Lk nlb.Ja] M t oi>b.lS|Lk \-y.^XU) Mt C>1>23 |Lk 
11» 3C] Mt G24 27 ( |,k 12»] Mt O-Mb-31 | L k fi^b] Mt C^** Mt 7> = 
Lk oai' Lk<> w fMk 4Mb. iM^Lk iWH' Mt 7<i[Lk IP-IS] Mt T 1 * 1 * 1 

* Lit o" Jit TJ" w Ak C* 8 Mt Ti* *> hk C*? **» Mt 7'-»-8i. 
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The relation of the contents of the two accounts 
can be shown in a table : — 



to 3 = Lk6 M 

&■ 6 = G- 1 

gll, 12 _ Q22. 2S 

539. JO. 42 __ gi9. 30 

5+J-JS _ QJ7. 28. 32-36 

(jl-34 hasnoparallelin Lk«2>» 



G" 

- (J4X 44 

G 4,i . 

47-49 



Matthew's account has 107 verses, Luke's account 
2 f X Of Luke's 2<J verses, 234 lind a parallel in the 
Matthiean account, where they are arranged as 26 
verses. There is no parallel in Mt 5-7 for Lk 
y-'-i-^.asa. 39. 4u. 45 * Of Matthew's remaining 81 verses, 
34 find a parallel in Luke outside of eh. 6 (in ehs. 
11 14. 16) fa* follows :+— 
Mt o 1 



5 13 = 


Lk U* 1 - 33 


Mt6 S2.23 = 


Lk 


1 J 34-36 


5 15 = 


11=3(816) 


6- 4 = 




16 13 


5 18 = 


](> 17 


6 2. 5 -:» = 




1222-31 


525. 26 _ 


] 0")S. 5» 


•77-1] _ 




] 19.13 


5 32 = 


]fl 18 


■J13. 14-. 




13 W 


G3 -13 = 


J12-4 


7 23 = 




13- 7 


G 19 " 2 ' = 


] 233. 34 









This leaves 47 verses of the Matth.tan discourse 
which have no parallel in the Third Gosp 1 : Mt 

5ft. 7-10. 14. 16. 17. 19-24. 27-31. 33-33. 41.43 gl-H. U-18. 34 -6.15. 18-20. 2J 

That is, four-ninths of the Sermon in Matthew is 
peculiar to that Gospel. § 

These phenomena of the com parative r contents, 
of the two accounts of the Sermon , present a 
complex and difficult problem, a-.icl toxn]»ei. r one to 
investigate the history of this 'di8ei>;<iyse *fr,oyi ,the 
time of its utterance until it 'iook'iW oicsent two-' 
fold form in our First and piird Gospels. 

Another important feature of these two reports 
of the Sermon, and one which must he investigated 
in conjunction with the pud"? tin, of content, is the 
remarkable variation in svording — in the literary 
expression of the same 'ideas. Sometimes this 
variation is slight, as in : fs-^/, t 

* But there are parallels for two.t/r feftrej of these passages 
elsewhere in Matthew, thus : Lk m=;}li 'S14H; Lk 6*5= Mt 12^ ; 
and with Lk C^ compare Mt 10 2 * (Jo ists ib£|><>).' . 

t These chapters belong to the soniVi-at' clearly walked, 
middle third ot Luke's Gospel (102"-18 : wv'v,?hith consists majlilv 
of discourse material. It is commonly kndw?i jfe the ' Peneaft 
section,' because its position in this book it between the fintf 
departure of Jesus from Galilee (Lk 951-1020) &.nri. tlis public 
entrance into Jerusalem (Lk l»35_i946). During 1 this' period 
Jesus perhaps spent some days or weeks in Perxa (Mt 191 = 
Mk 101, Lk 1331, j n io40) t and some of the material in Lk 10-18 
may belong to that period, as 121-12- 35-59 131-9. 2230.31 35 1720-17 
1S1«. But the main contents of these chapters (Lk 111-36 1213-34 
1310.21 14. 15. 1(j . 171.10 jss.34) quite surely belong to the Galilean 
ministry, because (1) this is indicated by various allusions in the 
chapters themselves, e.g. 1129-32 ( c f. Mt 1239-42) i 1310. 17. 18.21 / c f 
Mt 1331. 32), 1425-35 ; (■>) the subject of most of this teaching is 
more suitable to that period ; (3) it is altogether unlikely that 
Jesus would have left so large and so important a portion of His 
general teaching till the last weeks of His ministry. Luke had for 
these chapters (10-18) a special source, probably a document of 
some extent, which contained most valuable teaching; but the 
settings of the teaching had been largely lost, and he therefore 
put these passages, with other unattached material from the 
Jjoyia and other sources, into this middle, mixed section of his 
book,— in fact, what else could he do? The material was too 
important to omit, and he was too conscientious a historical 
author to create scenes lor the several pieces. 

J In the case of three of these passages there are parallels in 
Mark also : Mt 0i3=Mk 95°=Lk 1434.35. Mt 5i5^Mk 4*i = Lk 11** 
(and S16), Mt 532-^ Mk 10'i = Lk 1619. There is but one sentence 
which is put hy hoth Matthew and Luke into the Sermon that 
has a parallel in Mark, namely, Mt7 2b = Mk 424t> = Lk (px ; anc ] 
this saying is of the gnomic type, so that it may have 'been 
repeated on various occasions by Jesus. Consequently one is 
inclined to say that the portion of the Sermon common to 
Matthew and Luke is not found in Mark. And of the matter in 
Matthew's Sermon which is found in Luke outside of the Sermon, 
or not found in Luke at all, Mark has parallels perhaps for five 
verses,— the three just indicated, and the two named in the 
following footnote,— so that the Second Gospel scarcely knows of 
this teaching material which the First and Third Gospels make 
bo prominent. 

5 Except, perhaps, Mt 529.30^Mk 9« 47, nt 614. 15= Mk 112S. 
It is worth observing that three passages of the Matthew 
Sermon have parallels within the First Gospel itself : Mt 529-30=; 
Mt 19* 9. Mt W-= Mt 1!V>, Mt 7l<* = Mt 12** 

|| The Greek text here used 



Mt 7 2b . Lk e 38 *. 

Kat ee § ^Tpy p.tTpuTe t? yap ^irptf) fxerptiTe avn- 
fieTpr}0^a(Tai v/xiv. fj.€Tpi)6 qcerai vpuv. 

Mt 7 3 " 5 . Lk 6 41 - « 

3 rt 5J ftkiireisjb K&ptpos to 41 ti 5i p\4ireis to Kap<pos rb 

ec ry 6<f>daXp.$ tov d5eX<pov ev t<$ 6<p8aXp.£ tov dbeXtpov 

aov, ri)v §£ ev t<jj aip 6<f>8aX- aov, rfjj/ Se Sokov tt\v iv t<i3 

My SoKbv ov ko-tclvous ; 4 fl idly otpdaXfit^ ov Karavoeis ; 

TTulr ipels Ttf d5eX0<^ crou 42 ttws dvvacai Xeyeiv t(^j 

"Atpes eV/JdXw to K&p<pos £k &5t\<p$ aov 'ASeXtpi, &$( j 

tov dtpdaXfiou aov, kcl'i 15ou e\'^d\w r6 K&pipos to ev Ttf 

rj Sokos tVr<fj 6ip0a\fit^ aov ; d<p6a\fia> aov, ai'ris 7tjc (v 

Tip 6<pda.\n<g aov Sok6v ov 

i {nroKpi.Td,lK^a\eTrp2ToviK pXtirw, inroKpiTa, ZnfiaXe 

tov 6<p9a\fiou aov tt\v ookov, irpu,Tov tt\v 5ok6v e/c tou 

Kal TOTe Sta/JA^etjeK/SaXerp 6<p$a\fxov aov, /cat r^re 

to K&ptpos ck tov 6(p6aXfiov diajl\£ip(is rb K&p<pos to 

tov dSe\tpov aov. (v r(p 6<p6a\/j.(p tov &8e\<pov 

aov eV^SaXetv. 

Similarly compare Mt 6 24 = Lk ]6 13 and Mt 7 7 * 8 = 
Lk ll 9 - 10 . In these four passages there is almost 
complete verbal agreement — not quite, however— 
which must be explained. And the four sayings 
are widely scattered in Luke as compared with 
Matthew. 

But such close verbal agreement is exceptional. 
In all the other parallel passages the variation in 
literary form is great, as in :-*. 

V\\Mt5 39 --">. LkG 39 . 

39 'E Vu> , ? ^ , X<: 7U (>fUV (IT) 

avTLafTJi ^e 7Yfi wovrjpy ' dXX' 

6'cfrw >tre pQTrtfet eis ttjv ru tvtttovtL ae M ttjp o~ia- 

Sc$ie(i> aiaybva. \aov\> aTpi- 7>a iraptx* Kal ttjv dAX/jy, 

\pov ttuTcJJ Kal TT]f dXXijc* Kai avb tov atpovTos aov r b 

40 fc-atVy OiXaVriaot KptdrjvaL ip.6.rtoP Kai rbv x'^wca fiq 

Kal ruif v,'7^jiAx aov XafteLv, KwXvays. 

&<pei ab-iip Kal to ifiaTtov, 

T^avf&tovv 6aa iov etXrp-t 



Xvii irbi0<nv vfiiv ol &v$p<j)noi, 
,oOV"fj$ Kal i/pttis troieiTe av- 
Tbts' oviujs yap ivTtv 6 
c i/xos Kal ol irpo(p?]Tai. 

Mt T 24 " 27 . 

-^ITas OVV OCTIS CLKOVei pov 
Toirs X6"yovs [tqvtovs] Kal 
Trotei avrovs, 6fioiia$fjafTat 
avbpi (ppovifi.<i>, HcTts yKo- 
odfiTjacv ovtov tt\v oUlav 
etrl tt)V itiTpav. - 5 Kal KaT- 
ifir] 7} fipoxv Kal 1}X8av ol 
woTafiol rai Zwvevoav ol 



Lk G 31 . 
Kal ko.8u)S dtXere tva iroi- 
Caiv v/ALv ol dvdpicTToi, trot- 
etre avTois o^otws. 



Lk 6 47 " 19 . 
47 Ilds 6 ipxop.evos irpos pie 
Kal aKovwv fxov tCjv Xbyojv 
Kal ttoiGiv avrovs, virobei^b) 
vp.lv tlvl iaTlv bpoios* 43 6'jtl- 
otOs eoTiv av6pibTT(j3 oikoSo- 
pLouvTi oUlav, 5s ZaKa-ftev 
Kal (fi&Bvvtv Kal edtjKev 9c- 
pLfXtoveirl tt]v wtTpaV ttXtj- 
dve/iot *cal irpoatirtaav r^ fJ-vpp-qs 8£ yevo/j,^vijt wpoa- 
oikIo. (Kelvrj, Kal ovk fweaev, ipt)^ev b iroTap.bs ttj oUla 
Te6efieXlii)To yap iirl ttjv iKtlvrj, Kal ovk iax v ^ev aa- 
■jriTpav. 2S Kal nas 6 aKOWV Xevaai avrrjv Sia to koXws 
/aov tovs Xi7oirs tqvtovs Kal olKo5op,rjadai avT-fjv. *' 6 5£ 

(IT] TTOltbv aVTOX/S OpLOLtx'Brj- &K0VOOS Kal LIT} troi^ffas 

acrai dvSpl pa^p<p, Sctis opioids iaTiv dvdptlirtp o'.ko- 

(pKobo/jLTjaev avTOv tt\v oiKiav bofiijaavTt oUiav eirl ttjc 

iwl tt]v dfifiov. w Kal «ar- yrp> ^wpii ^eju^Xioc, rj tt.iit- 

ifit} T) fipoxv Kal ijXdav ol eprj^tv 6 iroTafios. Kal euOvs 

■jroTapLol Kal iirvevaav ol avvcweaev, Kal e\iveT0 to 

dcejuoi Kal TTpoaeKOipav Tjj pijypLa ttjs oUias eKelvys 

oiKia iKeivr), koI iireaev, Kal filya. 
tJp 7} TTioats avTTji p.eydXr). 



Similarly compare M^t o u - 45 = Lk 6 s5 , M^t 7 1 - 2i = Lk 
G 37 , Mt 7 16 - 17 = Lk 6 W - 4J ; and also Mt 5 15 = Lk 11 s3 , 
Mt 5 18 = Lk 1G 17 , Mt 5 M - « = Lk P2 S8 - 5!I , Mt 6 19 - 2J = 
Lk 12 33 - **, Mt G 35 " 33 = Lk 12^-31, 
is that of V estcott ,:nd Hori In some passageiS the wording of Matthew is so 
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dilTeraiit from tluit of Luke that a din'«*r»uue even 
of tin; thought results, or seeinst to result : — 



Mt5 3 - 4 -«. 
' Mavcfptot oi tttuxoI T<t> 
irvfi'fjLCLTi, Sti avTwv eerie 
i} fiaui\da tCjv wpavCv. 
* fiakdpiot. ol TrtvOws/Tts, on 
oiTot TrapaK\T)Or)ffoi>TCu, 

8 fJ.aKO.ptOL Ol ITUVWVTtS KO.I 

fit^wcrtj T7]v bikaiQ(fvv7)v, 
6ri airrol xopTauOi}aovra.t. 

Mt 5« 

ws 6 iraTTjp v/xCjv 6 oi'oapta? 



Lk (r - 21 . 
00 MaMiptot ol 7rrwxo(, oV( 
1'fj.fT^pa ier'tv rj fiaot\eia 
rod 0toO. 

'-'"'juaKtipioi ol KXatocTei ciV, 
Sti yeXdatre. 

" U fXaKdplOl olTTtlVwVTtiVVV, 
OTl X°P Taa ^^ cta ^ f ' 

Lk G 39 . 
Ffveo^e olKTlpfiovfi va<?wi 
6 iraTTjp ij>jui2c oUrippiuv 

eariv. 



Lk 1 1-- 



s ilart^, 



eXtfriru tj fja<rt\tta <rov' 



3 rbv &prot> r\fiCjv rbv iirt- 

OVffl ov 

bibov T)puv rb ko.9* Tiixipav' 

4 teal £<£es ^ute raj afiaprias 

*ai 7ap avrol &<plofj.ev 
iravrl 6<pd\ot>Tt, r)fxiv 
ko.1 fir) eiaevtyKjis rj/uds eh 
irfi.po.anji>. 



MtG !Ma . 
Mldrep ^/xwi* 6 tv roir 
ovpavots' 
a.yta.G0r)Tw rb fieo/zd ooi>, 
'"e'Xtfdrw ^ /HaatXeia croc, 
^eenfl^rw to 64\rjfj.d gov, 

wi fV ovpavy ko.1 eiri yqi' 
11 roc dpra*' i}/xuri' rbv ivt- 
over (on 
56s ^a** cf)fj.tpov 
'-Aral di^ts ^ju*' ru otptiKi)' 
/JLCLTCL tjiawv, 
wi fcai Tf]fi(Xi cupTJuafief 
Tots o^etXeVcm iuiQ.v 
™ ko.1 fxi} eio-tv£yK7}s 7],uas *ts 
7T€</3aa/x6»', 
d\Ad ^Dcat 7j/iai djrd tov 
irovypov. 

Similarly nompare Mt P- = Lk lfi ia (= Mk 10 n = 
Mt 19") ami Mt 7 !l Lk tt 13 . The correspond ine; 
context or setting of each pair of these parallel 
sayings, or as regards the Lord's Prayer the 
nature of the ease (see below, ii. 4 h (2)), indicates 
that however variant the words have become in 
transmission, they started from the same utter- 
ances of .lewis. The parallel records run the 
entire gamut of variation from (dose verbal simi- 
larity to wide verbal divergence, and in a few 
eases even to difference of idea itself. 

Now t lie ex ] danat ion of t liese st riki tig phenomena 
of content, form, and substance in the Sermon of 
Matthew and Luke is to be found in the history 
ot the transmission of this material during the 
years c. 2!)-S5 A. It. This section of history is one 
prut of the great 'Synoptic problem.'* While 
many elements of thi*. problem are still in dispute, 
certain fundamental facts pertaining to it now 
seem well established. 

<L) Jesus habitually taught in Aramaic, not in Greek, t The 
thorough ami deliberate dismission of this question seems to 
have reached a settled conclusion. J We were all eager to 



* In the extensive and highly important literature upon this 
subject is to be sought the presentation and treatment of the 
matters outlined in the following paragraphs. See the art. 
Cosi-klh, vol. ii., and literature there cited ; also art. 'Gospels' 
by Sanday in Smith's bli'i, and by K. A. Abbott and Sehmiedel 
in KncyclOfKvdia liibiien, vol. ii. ; also Wernle, Sgnopt. Frage 
(1*99); Wendt, Lehre Jrsit, I Th. (1SS<»); It. Weiss, Matthman- 
em ngetinm (IbTO); II. Iloltzniunn, fyimpt. Ei-angeiien (1S<;3); 
Wcizsacker, ( r n1?TKiichnn(]ni u. it. erangelische Um#hi*ftte (18fl>t, 
f^nd ed. 1001); Wripht. Comjunfitiim of 'the Four f.VMjW*(lSftl>): 
Hawkins, llmtc Si/nopticce (ls\fi)); liurkitt, Two Lectures on the 
f.'o^WMIikil). 

t It is not unlikely that Jesus knew some Greek, for many 
tireek-speaking Gentales lived in Galilee, ami that language 
must have been used not a little in such a hive nf commerce ua 
Capernaum was. Jesus' «ork, however, was exehish-ehr among 
the Jews, and there is no conclusive evideniv that He know or 
spoke Greek at all; even His trial before l'ilate cannot prove 
this, as Tilate must have been accustomed to use an interpreter 
in Ireating with tlu Sanhedrim See O. lloltzinann, Lcl>rn 
J est (1901), p. 22. 

t That Jesus taught in Creek has been ihh ar^n»"l j>,v Itobertn 
(Gr**k the Language oj t'/<r,V' and LiiM Ai>0rt>*iii !«*) fttid l)Y 



lielievc that these very Greek words of our Gosjieis canio 
direetly from Jesus' lips; yet historical investigation slums 
that thev are but a translation from the original utterance*. 
While the theories of Resell, llarwhall, lMiluitm, llla.ss. K. A. 
Abbott, and others as to a primitive Aramaic or Hebrew Cospel 
arc uncertain, it is clear that the Memorabilia <>( Jesus were 
originally and for some years in the Aramaic language. The 
Aramaic vocabulary, syntax, and inliuence can everywhere he 
seen through the Greek ol the (Jospels, like the earlier text in 
a palimpsest manuscript. 

(■2) Jesus' more important, teachings were marked and remem- 
bered from the time they were spoken. It is not too much to 
suppose that lie impressed certain teachings not their form, 
hut their substance— upon His disciples. From day to day, 
therefore, during Jesus' public ministry, His followers were 
gathering and pondering His utterances, holding them in 
memory and repeating them to one another nearly or quite 
in Jesus' own words. After llis death and resurrection His 
followers treasured these sayings of their Master's, studied 
them, preached them, and faithfully taught them to all who 
came into the Christian brotherhood (cf. Ac 2*'*). The story of 
Jesus' life, His deeds and His words, was the guide of every 
individual Christian, of every Christian community, and of the 
entire Christian movement. "What lie hnd taught was the 
staple matter of all Christian instruction and worship, and 
was everywhere regarded as the norm of Christianity. And 
of all that Jeans had taught there was nothing more prominent, 
vital, and practical- indeed nothing more generally revered and 
used than the teaching contained in the .Sermon on the Mount. 

(3) It is also certain that, for years after Jesus had given His 
teaching, it was circulated and transmitted by word of month. 
Jesus Himself wrote nothing, nor did His disciples until long 
after. Both these facts were due to the Jewish custom of the 
time The teaching of the Uabbis in Jesus' flay was entirely oral 

only their sacred books, the Old Testament, might be written ; 
therefore the pupils of the Uabbis heard and memorized their 
teaching, Out of this custom arose a special qualification for, 
and elHcicncy in, oral instruction and oral transmission among 
the Jews. To men of this nation and country Jesus' sayings 
were given, and by them preserved. It cannut, of course, be 
supposed that Jesus insisted upon forms of words; lie was 
neither a literalist nor a verbalist. Therefore llis disciples did 
not place undue emphasis upon the iimsxima verba of llis 
teaching. Hut so perfectly worded were the most significant 
nf llis shorter sayings many of which can he seen in this 
discourse— that they would persist in their original form. For 
the remainder of the teaching an exact verbal transmission 
was unlikely, and the evidence shows that it did not sn happen. 

(4) After fifteen or twenty years (c. 45 50 a.o.) Christianity 
began to reach out into the great Itoinan world by the labours of 
the Apostle Paul and many others ; and it became necessary to 
translate the (Jospcl story into Greek, since the iion-l'alcstinian 
Jews and the Ontiles did not know Aramaic the language in 
which the story had arisen, and had thus far been handed 
down. That this translation took place SO SO a.h. is proved hv 
our present Greek Gospels and the early disappearance of all 
Aramaic Gospel documents. Now there is every reason to 
think that this translation of the Memorabilia of Jesus was a 
proeesn rather than an act. The data do not permit ns tn think 
of one formal, authoritative translation, comprising the whole 
Cospel story, ami passing direetly into the use of all the (ireek- 
speaking Christians. Rather there were numerous persons in 
various places and at different times who translated portions— 
the same as well as different portions -of the story from the 
Aramaic into Creek. These individual and fragmentary trans- 
lations were characterized by various degrees of litcralness, 
differing vocahnlary and syntax, loss of original colouring, 
obscuration of shades of meaning, interpretative modifications 
and expansions, varying success in reproducing the original 
ideas, ami some adaptation of the sayings (by way of selection, 
arrangement, and altered expression) to the practical needs 
of the Churches for whom the respective translations happened 
to be made. Then these various translations, at first located at 
the chief centres of the Christian movement, passed into gtncral 
circulation, and acted and rcarted upon each other, mixing the 
phenomena of the several translations. The features just de- 
scribed can all of them be traced in our two Gospel records of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

(5) It is now generally understood * that, after fifteen or twenty 
years of circulating and transmitting the utterances of Jesus by- 
word of mouth, the Cospel Memorabilia were gradually put into 
writing. We have in Kusebius (HE iii. 39. IC) the important 
testimony of 1'apias, which is regarded by most scholars as 
trustworthy, that the Apostle Matthew composed (<™>it«;oct«, 
al. rvti?p*'}><ET<>, cf. Lk I 1 i>*Tft$<xr0*i) a collection of the sayings 
(Acyj*) of Jesus, in the Hebrew (i.e. the Aramaic';) language, 
If 1'apias' statement, and the common interpretation of it as 
a written account, are correct, then we have a distinct witness 
that there was a written record of Jesus' teaching, which we 
may assign to c f>9 a.o. That it w;us in Arainaic(') shows an 
adoption of writing, even by the Palestinian Christians, as a 



T. K. Abbott (Kssni/s chiefly nn the Orioinal Text* of the f)T 
and yt\ 1S91, eh. 5). The contrary, that Jesus taught in 
Aramaic, has been shown h\. Nenbnner, ."India Iliblicit, i. 3!) 
74 (1SS5); A. Mever, Jc*t: J/iiffrrA./imrAMlSfHl): /-din. EiiUeit- 
nnq i. d. XT, 'i. 1-51 <1M>7); Kalman, Wmtc Jestt, i. 1-72 
(Ib9ii) : see also art. Lanui- *ok or iiik Nf,\v Tkstamkst, vol. iii. 

* Although (her itill remain a few earnest advocates of an 
exolo/rivilv *jr J tradiripu. J' (Jht) 
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means of collecting, circulating, and preserving the Memo- 
rabilia of Jesus. But whether Fapias' statement is correct or 
incorrect, it is practically certai.i tliat when the Gentiles received 
the story of Jesus they committed it to writing, for they were 
not accustomed to the oral transmission erf extended material. 
This change of oral to written records was informal, unauthor- 
ized, and gradual, like the translation already described. But 
it is probable that soon after 50 a.d. there were many written 
portions of the Gospel Meniorahilia in existence and use. These 
documents then grew in number and extent untd after twenty 
to fifty years our canonical Gospels absorbed them and became 
recognized as the final records of Jesus' ministry (ef. Lk l 1 *). 
There are also indications that the oral tradition continued 
along with the written tradition through the whole period until 
our Gospels were composed (and indeed afterwards also), and 
furnished a larger or smaller amount of the material which 
went into them. 

The history here sketched of the transmission of 
the entire Gospel story is at the same time the 
history of the transmission of the Sermon on the 
Mount, which was one of the most valuable scetions 
of the Memorabilia of Jesus. The whole process 
has left its marks upon our two aeeounts of the 
Sermon, for to it are to be attributed in the main 
the difference of setting, content, arrangement, 
variety of literary expression, and divergence of 
thought, liut the fundamental agreement of the 



part, by different persons and in several localities : 
then these eomplete or fragmentary translations 
had each its own history for about 3U years, during 
which they experienced the vieissitudes of trans- 
mission. When the First and Third Evangelists 
eame to prepare their Gospels in c. S0-S5 A.D. there 
were in circulation and use these various Greek 
forms of the Mattluean Logia. The two authors 
adopted different forms, according to the usage of 
the locality in which each wrote, or, less likely, 
according to their judgment of which form was 
best historically. 

(2) In addition to this basal Logian souree of 
both our accounts of the Sermon, there were prob- 
ably other lines of transmission of the discourse 
in both oral and written tradition. Many disciples 
had heard the Sermon when Jesus gave it, and ior 
years afterwards had told of it. There must thus 
have grown up variant reports— one used in one 
church or eircle of churches, and another in 
another. These further reports also are likely to 
have been handed down, and some of them may 
well have come under the notice of the t^o 
Evangelists in composing their Gospels.* How 
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Diagram ro Illustrate the Transmission of fhe Sermon on rhe Mount. 



two accounts, which shows them to be reports of 
the same historical discourse, has not been seriously 
obscured in transmission. 

When one attempts to trace more in detail the 
particular history of the Sermon on the Mount 
during the years c. 29-85 A. P., one conies upon 
many perplexing problems about which at present 
there is no agreement. Opinions ventured in this 
sphere can only be tentative and modest. 

(i) ft seems probable that the Matthrran Login 
was used in a Greek form, indeed in differing Greek 
forms, by botli the First and the Third Evangelists.* 
Tf the same Greek form of the Login was used by 
both, the one or the other (or perhaps both) has 
introduced a remarkable series of changes in con- 
tent, arrangement, and wording which it would 
be difficult to explain. A much more probable 
supposition is that the Mattluean Logia was 
variously translated into Greek,\ in whole or in 

* See Wendt, Lehre Jesu, i. 52, 53 ; Jiihrher, Eirdeitnng i. d. 
AT3, p. 21» ; Wemle, Synnpt. Frage. pp. 71', 80 ; Hawkins, Horce 
Vynopticte OS99). pp. 88-92 ; J. Weiss, Prcdigt Jem vom fiei-che 
(Vot^s 2(1900), pp. 179-1S2. That the same Greek form of the 
Logia was us D d hv both the First and Third Evangelists is 
maintained by O. Holtzmann, Lebeii Jextt (lOflTI, pp. 2' 

i See Fein e, Jah rb.f. Prof 
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much influence sneh outside sourees had upon their 
reports it would be difficult to determine— perhaps 
it was considerable. 

(3) We need to allow for a fair amount of editorial 
selection, arrangement, adaptation, and revision 
on the part of our two authors. Luke ft 1 ' 4 ) has 
given us important information concerning his 
material, purpose, and method ; and the First 
Evangelist probably wrote under similar condi- 
tions. As they gathered their sources, they found 
themselves in possession of three classes of sayings 
from Jesus — (a) brief saj'ings still joined to speeitie 
events of His ministry, and which they eould in 
part arrange in their right order ; (6) the remains 

* The First Gospel of our XT Canon is neither the Matthfean 
Logia itself, which was in Aramaic (Eusebius, HE iii. 39. 16), 
nor is it an immediate translation of that Logia, since it does 
not contain the inevitable indications of a translated work. The 
Greek Gospel of Matthew is rather a combination of the Logia 
in some mediate Greek form with the Gospel of Mark, plus the 
addition of various portions and characteristics which did not 
belong to either of the original hooks. However, because it 
substantially incorporated the Logia, it continued to bear the 
Apostle's name. The author of the enlarged Greek edition of 
the original Matthew work is unknown. On this matter see 
the works on XT Introduction hy R. Weiss, H. Holtzmann, 
Julirher, Zahn, Salmon, and others ; also Commentaries on the 
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of certain of .leans' greatest discourses, containing 
the theme and some of the essenliiil mutter balanc- 
ing thereto ; these hImi could generally bo assigned 
to their proper phice* in the history ; (<■) *iu*W 
sections of teaching or single Hayings, the original 
connexion of whiuh was no longer known ; these 
would be inserted here and there in the narrative 
without particular attachment, or would he asso- 
ciated with the nuclei of the great discourse* 
wherever the subject of the one was similar to 
that of the other. Such compilation would pro- 
duce the phenomena of extraneous material which 
we Eiml in both accounts of the Sermon, us well as 
in uther discourse sections of both Gospel*. When 
the material of his Gospel hail been arranged 
satisfactorily by the author, it remained for him 
to adjust the several parts to each other, to smooth 
over the joints by his literary skill, ami in various 
ways to give the book a unity und finish such as 
an author would desire for his work. 

(4J In view of the fact that the Gospels were 
written for the practical use of the Christians in 
their life and worship, the Evangelists felt at 
liberty to make such a selection and presentation 
of tin 1 Gospel facts and teachings as would be most 
acceptable and useful to the circles of Christians 
for whom their books wore prepared. Each Gospel 
therefore has a marked individuality. Matthew, 
in accordance with his purpose, dwells at length 
upon the relation of Jesus and Mis message to the 
Hebrew Scriptures and the current Judaism, lint 
Luke, or his source, with a Gentile public in mind, 
passes over this material in the main and presents 
the Gospel in its universal aspects as a spiritual 
and altruistic religion for all men. These charac- 
teristics of the First and Third Gospels appear 
strikingly in their respective accounts of the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

The accompanying diagram aims at giving Pome 
suggestion of the general course of transmission 
of the Sermon, and of the kind of sources which 
each Evangelist may have had before him in pre- 
paring his report of the discourse. 

4. Relative Authenticity of the two Ac- 
counts. —Proceeding now upon the view which 
has been elaborated, that the two discourses con- 
tained in Mt o 7 and Ek R 3u -«» are variant reports 
of one historical Sermon on the Mount, it becomes 
an important consideration which of the two 
reproduces the Sermon with the greater complete- 
ness and aeeuracy. The epilation is as to their 
rcltitire excellence, for the phenomena of the 
accounts and the vicissitudes of tr;msmission show 
that neither the First nor the Third (Ju.spel has 
prrfatly reproduced the content and wording of 
the original discourse. 

In content, Matthew has much more than Luke 
of that material which is commonly recognized as 
having been an essential portion of the Sermon, 
namely, Mt S 3 - 8 «»-»■ J*-w ; compare with this Lk 
(fw-i3. -h-M Luke or his source omitted most of 
this section, apparently on the ground that it was 
inapplicable to the Gentiles, for whom the account 
was prepared." This omission was perhaps justi- 
fiable for the practical purpose of a Gospel, 
although innumerable Gentiles ever since Luke's 
day have preferred the Sermon of the First Gospel, 
as we now do ; but however that may be, from a 
historical point of view such an extensive omission 
could leave only a seriously incomplete account of 
the discourse. The further section of the Matth;can 
discourse ((i 1 " -34 ) may or may not have been a part of 
the historical Sermon ; opinion is ipiite evenly 
divided upon this point, and there seems no eon- 

* So B. Weips. Meyn-Knmm. ii. d. Malttrtrm. p. ]fS3; Wendt, 
Lt'hre J*mt,i. .18; I'lummcr, Couiw. tm Luke, p. ]$3; Wurnlc, 
S}flwfit. Frayr, p. m ; liiumn, Sermun '"" 
30- au ; arid most other scholars. 
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elusive evidence either way. The fact that Luke 
places this material in l*2"' ai , where it him a topical 
connexion with what precedes it (]'2 13 --') ( suggests 
another occasion, although that occasion is not 
chronologically located by Luke. On lhe other 
hand, if the theme of the' Sermon is found in the 
Heatitudes rather than in the verses Mt 5"-' M , this 
passage, which inculcates devotion to the Kingdom 
and trust in God, is germane, and marks the dis- 
course as more than an auli -Pharisaic manifest o. 
For the present, at least, one may prefer to regard 
this section as belonging to the Sermon. In this 
case Luke's aceount of the Sermon, which contains 
nothing of this portion, is again strikingly incom- 
plete." The final section of the Mattha-an discourse 
(7 1 "- 7 ) has been preserved with wniie fulness by 
Luke (<>"*■), varying less than the two preceding 
sections from the Matlluean aeccunt. It will 
appear farther on, that in both the Mattlman and 
Lukan reports there are some brief extraneous 
passages which cannot have been in the original 
Sermon, such as Mt 5 a - *■ »»■ w li 7 " 14 7**>i.aa.w j^ 
fl 3 *-*' «••«*•_*>.* Hut in this kind of variation the 
two reports have both expanded the historical 
discourse. Considering the relative contents of 
the Sermon in Matthew and Luke, there can be 
no doubt (even waiving the question of Mt G'"- :w ) 
that the First Gospel presents a much more com- 
plete account of the Sermon than that present*] 
by the Third Gospel. t 

• It seems impossible to suppose that Luke could have had 
before him the Sermon in the form in which it now appears* in 
t lie First Gospel. This is also the opinion of Wcrnle [SyTu>pt. 
b'ragc, p. *0), Hart-let (art. Matthkw in vol. iii.), «». Holtzniann, 
(Lebeii Jetnt, 1SJ01, p. 21), and of Ileinrici {tteiyprcilujt, j. 1(1). 
Ueiurici sa.vs the two reports of Matthew and Luke 'are recon- 
structions of a discourse restored independently by Matthew 
and Luke rather than in dependence upon one another or ujton 
the same written souree.' The Evangelists have re-worked their 
material, hut that alone cannot explain the phenomena of the 
two accounts. Would Luke have deliberately broken up a col- 
lection of teaching so usefully grouped us in the Matthaian 
accounts, mid have scattered them so unreasonably through 
seven chapters of his own work? On the other hand, the First 
Evangelist might, so far as the Sermon is concerned, have hod 
Luke's account before him. His own report was surely better 
tflan Luke's, and so would not be altered into conformity with 
the latter. The general phenomena of the two Gospels, how- 
ever, are against this particular interrelation, aii'l the pre- 
vailing opinion assigns Matthew's Gospel to a somewhat earlier 
date than Luke's. 

t It is a somewhat difficult mnttrr to explain the absence of the 
Sermon from the Gospels of .Mark and John. The onlv parallels 
in Mark to any of the Sermon material are Mk 4- 1 --•» !H-t ■« w 
10" 11«; in John, 13"» (IS-*). Anil these sayings are only 
}>o*tibU parallels, i.e. they need not have come into the Gospel 
of .Mark from accounts of the Sermon. The opinion of Ewald, 
II. IMtzmann, Keim. ami Wittiehen, that Mark originally con- 
tained the Sermon, hut that it has disappeared from the canonical 
work, cannot be accepted. Feint (Jaftrb. /. Protext. Theotixjie, 
l%s,i, p. 4), is right in holding that .Mark did not use the sources 
which, containing variant accounts of the discourse, were used 
by Matthew and Luke independently. It seems quite certain, 
however, that Murk could not have been ignorant of the Sermon. 
If that discourse did not appear in his sources, oral and written, 
it must have been because he voluntarily limited those sources. 
The Sermon was altogether too highly valued and too widely 
used in the Apostolic ai;e to have escaped any careful compiler 
of the Gospel Memorabilia. This would be esp. true of Mark, 
who, if common opinion is correct, had nn ultimate I'etrine 
base for much of his material. Is it imaginable that I'ctcrdid 
not jiv, : the Sermon a prominent place in his teaching? Surely 
Mu.ji must have known the Sermon. Why, then, did he omit 
it from his Gospel? A plausible explanation, which may be the 
true one, is this :— 

When Mark wrote his fiospcl, about G5-70 a. P., the Matthican 
Loyia (in various Greek forms) was in general use ; this Lmjin 
pushed over the narrative material of the story of Jesus, and 
consisted mainly of a collection of Jesus' discourses and shorter 
wiyings; it included the Sermon, although in wliat precise form 
it "is very dilllcnlt to determine probably not that in which 
it appears in either of our canonical Gospels. Now Mark's 
Gospel, in striking contrast, reports mainly the acts and 
events of Jesus' public ministry, giving much less attention 
to the teaching (the longest sections of discourse matt rial 
are in a's'^ tff^O 4i-^- 0*13 - t &>a iS w:m ui.su ao irpiai.stws 
]]S*-3j y>_ i3). p cr hap8 Mark wished to put into more com- 
plete and permanent trunsnii<wion that other Hide of the 
Gospel story which was neglected in the Lotfitt. If so, it was 
uinei-rt-sfflrj '<<* bun \*>. tup&t^tlic Sermon and certain other 
Ibrcoiifffl elements ut ihat: workvajiice he wrote to complete the 
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In wording, a like verdict of superior excellence 
falls to the Gospel of Matthew. Since both 
Gospels contain the discourse in Greek, therefore 
in translation we cannot rind in either of them 
the ipsissinw vrrbn of Jesus (except for the few 
Aramaic words transliterated, as in Mt 5~), But 
when we ask which Gospel has more accurately 
transmuted into Greek the ideas that Jesus ex- 
pressed in Aramaic, which has more faithfully 
interpreted His meaning in this teaching, there 
are many indications that Matthew gives the 
better record. A complete study of the parallels 
in the two accounts of the Serin on shows that in 
almost every instance there is a greater authen- 
ticity in tlie Matthrean account ; of this a few 
illustration* will .suffice. (1) The lirst Beatitude is 
variously worded (Mt 5 3 fiaKapioi ol tttwxoI rep trvsO- 
fiart ; Lk C" 9 fi.aKdpt.ot ol tttwxoI}. It is perhaps true 
that the Lukan form corresponds more nearly to 
the Aramaic utterance of Jesus, which may not 
have had a term corresponding to Matthew's rtp 
TrvevfjixiTt ; the important consideration, however, 
is as to the idea rather than the form. In the 
Lukan Beatitude, material poverty is intended, as 
is shown conclusively by the converse woe in 6'- 4 
oval vfiZv rots w\ov<rtots (woe could not be pronounced 
upon those who were spiritually rich). But in the 
Mattluean Beatitude the ambiguous term 7rrwx°< — 
corresponding to the OT d*i^ (Ps <>{)", Is 61 1 ) and 
u\si*?K (Ps 10 1 J 1U , Is 14^), and standing in the LXX 
for those Hebrew words (see art. Poor in vol. iv.), 
with a primary moral and spiritual import— is made 
explicit for the moral and spiritual signification by 
the addition of the phrase r<^ Trvevftart, to protect the 
Beatitude from the material interpretation which 
had made its impress upon Luke's source. Thus 
Matthew has preserved Jesus' original meaning of 
the lirst Beatitude (perhaps at the expense of its 
form) ; of course it is the meaning rather than the 
form that is of value. (2) In Mt 5 4a - 49 = Lk & 2 '^ 
there are many indications of the secondary char- 
acter of Luke's material : JIto 43 does not appear; 
the idea of lending (Lk G 34 - ^J is a disturbing im- 
portation ; instead of reXwt-at Luke has aixapruiKoi. ; 
Mt Tv 1 ™ is given in a non- Jewish form — lo-tade viol 
'T\p'tffTov instead of 6Vws yivrja-de viol tov irarpos vfxwv 
tou iv ovpavots ; Mt 5 4ih does not appear, nor the 
term o£ iOvtKol of Mt5 47 ; and the reminiscence of 
Dt IS" in Mt 5 4a eaecrde . . . riXetoL is replaced by 
a non- Jewish and much weaker yiveode otVrip/toees. 
That is to say, Luke's account lacks the Palestinian 
setting, the local colour, the Jewish phrases, and 
the O r allusions, besides introducing an extraneous 
practical element. (3) A similar practical addition 
or expansion of Mt 7- b may be seen in Lk 6 18 "; 
a true teaching, but foreign to the context. 
Similarly Lk G 45 . (4) In the Mt 7' 2 and Lk 6 31 
forms of the 'Golden Rule' (quoted above), the 

current record of Christ's life, not to produce a new Gospel 
which should antiquate mid supersede the Logia. This appears 
also in the fact that the present Greek Matthew combines proh- 
ably the Matthwan Lopia with the Gospel of Mark (pins some 
additional matter) into a quite extensive account of the life 
of Christ. What makes this theory somewhat unsatisfactory 
is the fact that no small amount of Jesus' sayings actually con- 
tained in Mark's Gospel was in all probability present in the 
Logia, e.g. Mk 41-20 S3+3S 91.39.30 3.2 ; but perhaps an explana- 
tion for this can be found. At any rate, the problem of Mark's 
omission of the Sermon cannot yet be considered solved. 

As for the absence of the Sermon from the Gospel of John, the 
entire character of that hook offers a probable reasoa for its 
omission. The author has distinctly chosen not to reproduce 
Synoptic material, but to make a Gospel with different contents, 
and setting forth Gospel truth in a different way. That he passes 
over the Seniioo is, therefore, not at all due to his ignorance of 
the discourse, but to his motive, according to which he passes 
over all the Synoptic discourses (lit 5-7. 10. 13. IS. 21-25, Lk 6. 
10-21), and most of the narrative matter as well. Nor did he, 
in passing by all this, wish his readers to regard that part of the 
Gospel story as unhistorical or unessential. He chose to treat 
a particular phase of Christ's life and personality- what he 
probahly considered the highest phase. This Gospel was de 
Hgiied to illumine, not to supersede, the others. 



Mattb;ean wording approves itself as being a better 
reproduction of what we may understand -Jesus 
to have said ; the Mattluean phrase oBtos yap ijrtv 
6 v6/xos nai ol TTpo<prjTat is absent from the Lukan 
account on the constant principle of expunging 
Jewish elements, (o) The same principle explains 
the significant difference of wording in Mt 7- 1 
(ov 7ras 6 \iywv ixot Kvpte nvpte eiVeXeuo-erai et's ttjv 
fiaatMiap twv ovpavwv, dXX' 6 ttoiwv to di\r}jj.a tov 
-rrarpos fxov tou iv rots oi)oafors) = Lk 6 46 (tI Si fie KaXeire 
Ktfoie Kvpte, Kat ov Trotetre a \iyw ;). (6) It is obvious 
in a comparison of the Mattha^an and Lukan 
accounts (quoted .above) of the closing parable of 
the Sermon that the Palestinian colour and the 
vivid picturesuueness of the story as given in the 
First Gospel do not appear in the commonplace, 
secondary expressions of the Third. (7) To these 
six illustrations from the parallel reports of the 
Sermon must l>e added the twofold account of the 
Lord's Prayer (Mt 6 y - 1B = Lk 1 l 2 ' 4 ), which is discussed 
below (under ii. 4 A), and most strikingly shows the 
relative merits of the Mattluvan and Lukan reports 
of Jesus' teaching. It is not to be denied that the 
Mattluean form may be somewhat expanded from 
the original Aramaic ; but this has to do with form 
rather than with substance, and the expansion is 
in the interest of the true interpretation of the 
Prayer. Here, also, we note (see the two accounts 
quoted above) the absence from Luke of the Jewish 
phrases which speak of God as in heaven, and of 
His 'will' as supreme. The comprehensive and 
deeply ethical and spiritual term o^etX^ara of 
Matthew is replaced in Luke by the conventional 
term afiaprias. And the petition for deliverance 
from evil, a characteristically Jewish conception, 
is expunged. 

It cannot be doubted that the strong Jewish 
element and Palestinian colour of Matthew's dis- 
course actually pervaded Jesus' teaching as origin- 
ally given. Jesus was a Jew, and spoke to Jews 
only ; His language and His ideas were therefore 
Jewish and adapted to Jews. There is no room 
for a theory that this feature was a subsequent 
artificial transfusion of Judaism into the teaching 
of Jesus. But it is easy to see how just this 
feature was eliminated from His teaching in the 
course of the Gentile mission. The Gentiles neither 
understood nor liked the Jews, with their peculiar 
notions and exclusive ways. In order, therefore, 
to make the Gospel acceptable to them, the Chris- 
tian missionaries thought it necessary to univer- 
salize the language of Jesus. This has clearly 
been done in the ease of Luke's account of the 
Sermon, possibly by himself,* but more likely by a 
long process of elimination, through which the 
material had passed on the Gentile field whence 
Luke drew his sources for the Third Gospel. It is 
possible that portions of the original Sermon which 
were too strongly Jewish to remain in that position 
found their way into Luke's Gospel apart from 
that discourse, and with the Jewish colouring 
removed. Perhaps this is the explanation of the 
variant position of Mt 6 19 " 34 = Lk 12* 2 - 31 , since the 
same kind of elimination of the Jewish element is 
apparent here, e.g. to. 7reretfa tov ovpavov is replaced 
by rocs Kjpavas j 6 Trarijp vfiwv 6 ovpavios is replaced 
by 6 #e<5s, note the peculiar addition in Lk PJ Jti ; rot 
tdvrj is replaced by Trd^ra to. l$vr} tov Kbfffiov (a clear 

* Bacon, Sermon on the Mount (1902), p. 109 f., says : ' It was 
indeed, from the standpoint of the historian of Jesus' life and 
teaching, a disastrous, almost incredible mutilation to leave out, 
as our Third Evangelist has done, all tbe negative side of the 
teaching, and give nothing but the commandment of minister- 
ing love toward all. We can scarcely understand that the five 
great interpretatn e antitheses of the new law of conduct toward 
men versus the old (Mt 521-JS], and the three corresponding 
antitheses on duty toward God [Mt 6'- ls ], could have heen 
dropped in one form of even"the oral tradition * ; but the Third 
'evangelist has done this in order to 'concentrate thf: teaching 
■^ - simple affirmation of the law of love." 
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alteration to remove the disparaging reference to 
the Gentiles' love for material wealth and power); 
again, the absence of 6 ovpdvtos in Lk Itf 60 ; and the 
absence of tijh StKaioffvvTjv avrov (a technical Jewish 
term) from Lk I*J J1 . There would seem, therefore, 
to be nit room for question that, historically con- 
sidered, the Sermon as given by Matthew is of 
much greater authenticity than the Sermon of 
Luke, since it has better preserved the actual 
contents of the historical discourse, its theme and 
development, its .Jewish elements, its Palestinian 
colour, and the true interpretation of its sayings; 
and, in addition to these merits, the Mattlnean 
account lias a Greek style of higher literary skill 
and tinish. In this preference for the Matthaiui 
report of the Sermon nearly all scholars are now 
agreed.* 

lint this relative superiority of the account in 
the First Gospel does not mean its toh.solit4e authen- 
ticity. This account is still but a series of excerpts 
from the historical Sermon, marred by the inci- 
dents of long transmission, showing the inevitable 
etl'ects of the process of translation, and containing 
certain passages which originally belonged to other 
occasions (see below). Even in some cases we are 
uncertain whether the ideas themselves of Jesus 
are not misrepresented by the wording of Mt 5-7. 
Two instances about which there has been much 
dispute may be mentioned. In Mt 5 IS- 1U the 
peculiar tone of Jewish literalnos has led many 
scholars to postulate a Jndaistie-Christian colour- 
ing of Jesus words in these verses, since they seem 
quite foreign to His anti-literal utterances and 
spirit. Every explanation of them as coming in just 
this sense from Jesus is beset with difficulties, and 
fails to satisfy completely (see under ii. 4c). Again, 
in Mt o 32 we tint! a most significant addition to the 
teaching of Jesus concerning divorce. This saying 
probably belongs to the occasion with which it is 
associated in Mt 19 s " 12 , where it is repeated. In 
iHitli the Mattluajan instances we have the exceptive 
phrase TrapfKrbs \u70i' iropvttat (jutj iiri iropvdqi), which 
is not found in the other Synoptic parallels, Mk 
lU n , Lk 16 1S . A serious question is involved con- 
cerning the permissibility of divorce. The phrase 
is rejected as a later interpolation by many of the 
best modern scholars (see under ii. t d). 

Hut if we eannot think of the Sermon in Matthew 
as presenting an absolutely authentic account of 
that historical di>course, we may yet feel much 
certainty that it contains many essential teachings 
from that discourse with substantial trustworthi- 
ness. In the Evangelists' reports of the Sermon 
we have not eomplete historical accuracy, but 
practical adequacy. 

5. Puksknt Tkxt of TMK DlSCOUR.SK.— The text 
of the Sermon as it tinally took form in the First 
and Third Gospels has come down to us through 
the centuries with less variation than might have 
been expected ; it is in excellent condition. The 
nnml>er of variations is not many hundred, and few 
of thein are of special importance. The Textus 
Pcceptus of the loth cent, (and therefore the AV 
of 1611 A.D.), compared with the text given us by 
the great uncials of the 4th-6th cents., shows here 
as elsewhere numerous elements of assimilation, 
emendation, revision, and variation ; but these 
hr-^e been excluded in the critical texts of the 
modern editors, Westeott and llort, Teschendorf, 
the English Kevisers, and others. The most con- 
spicuous changes are the dropping out of words 
and phrases which have been imported into the 

* The constant preference shown by M. lFolt7.ni.itin, Wendt, 
and a few others for the Lukan account of the Sermon as 
against that of Matthew is, in view of these considerations, a 
mistake. It is not a true historical criticism to eliminate from 
the records of Jesus' teaching as 
acteri-tic Jewish elemci , 
briefer and mure fragmentary 



text of one Gospel to assimilate its readings to the 
text of the other, and the literary ' improvements ' 
which the scribes have introduced. The variations 
which are of importance for interpretation will be 
treated in their respective places below. 

ii. I STElil'liETATlos .—.\\\ study of the origin 
and transmission of the Sermon on the Mount is 
but a preparation for its interpretation, just as all 
study of its interpretation is but a preparation for 
its practice. lJoth lines of preparation are essential 
if the teaching is to be understood historically and 
comprehensively, and is to be applied truly and 
thoroughly. Surely the untrained English reader 
can find through the Sermon the spiritual assurance 
and strength which he needs, and an ideal of life 
which can determine his conduct in the limited 
sphere in which he thinks and acts; the gospel is 
for all, and essentially intelligible to all, rather 
than the exclusive possession of the educated few 
(as is the case with intellectual systems of theology, 
philosophy, ethics, and the like). Hut when the 
Sermon is used as it ean and should be used — to 
illumine the great problems of religion, of morals, 
and of society, every resource of spiritual capacity, 
mental ability, and the acquisition of learning 
should be brought to bear upon this supreme 
teaching of Christ, in order that it may exert its 
due and proper inlluenee upon the world. 

1. Foi'Uf.AK, Gnomic, and Figurative Stylk. 
- Interpretation must take full account of the 
literary style in which Jesus chose to express 
Himself. That style, as seen in the Sermon on 
the Mount and throughout the- Synoptic Gospels, 
was distinctly popular and Oriental. Too often 
Jesus' teaching has been handled as though it 
were a systematic, scientific treatise on theology 
and ethics, whose expressions were littingly to be 
subjected to lal»oratory test, each element to be 
exactly determined by finely-graduated measuring- 
rod or delicate weighing-scales. No greater mis- 
take eonld be made, and the results so obtained 
must be hopelessly incorrect and perverse. Micro- 
scopic analysis is a radically wrong process to be 
applied to Jesus' teachings. For lie chose to 
deal with the masses, and His ideas were expressed 
in language which they could hear and consider. 
If at times lie disputed with the learned men of 
Ilis nation, and in doing so in part adopted their 
dialectical method (see the Johanuiue discourses), 
still this was not His main interest or His chief 
field of work. The common people were open- 
minded and receptive: to them, therefore, He 
addressed Ilis teaching. It was to the Galileans 
that lie gave Himself and Ilis message, while in 
Jerusalem and elsewhere He had to defend both 
against the hostile leaders. 

As He taught the multitudes, in their syna- 
gogues, ii] ion the highways, along the seashore, 
and on the hillsides of Galilee, He put His re- 
ligions truths and ethical principle* into concrete 
popular sayings, contrasting 11 is ideal of life in 
many simple ways with the eon vent ional notions 
and practices, and illustrating Ilis teaching 
from the ordinary avocations, experiences, and 
environment of His hearers.* Entirely free from 
scholasticism and intellectlialisin, He did not tell 
the how and why of things, nor present scientitic 
delinitions, nor deal in abstractions; but with 
Divine wisdom and skill He taught those things 

•One reading should be piven to the .Sermon in lit 5-7 with 
no other intent than to note Jesus' remarkably fine and 
abundant allusions to things around Him religion* practices, 
ethical conceptions, commerce, industries, agriculture, Aoinuds, 
plants, home life, house furnishings, civic institutions, social 
customs, the conduct of men, human needs, fortune, and 
misfortune. Ilis observation and appreciation of everything 
unequalled, and the relative valuation which He placed 
iliserpicnt judgment. 
clearly, lelt si 
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which it is essential for all men to know. The 
religious facts and truths which He presented form 
the foundation of Christian theology, and His 
instruction concerning human conduct must lie at 
the root of any true system of ethics ; hut He did 
not teaeli these subjects in the manner of the 
ancient or modern schools. He ]>ut His ideas in 
such a way as to make His knowledge universal. 
He spoke with a simplicity, insight, and fervour 
which would appeal to all serious listeners. 

It was a part of Jesus' method to use all kinds 
of figurative language. That was natural to Him 
as an Oriental, and by no other means could He 
have reached the Orientals who formed His audi- 
ences. Similes, metaphors, all kinds of illustra- 
tions, parables, hyperbolical expressions, were 
constantly upon His lips.* We have constantly to 
be on our guard against interpreting literally 
what He has spoken figuratively. t The Sermon 
presents the true righteousness, the ideal human 
life, popularly and practically portrayed and en- 
joined. To treat this teaching as scientilic ethics 
is to produee confusion. Hut to draw from it the 
essential principles of ethies is to find light and 
peace for mankind. 

Many of Jesus' utterances, especially in this 
discourse, are of the gnomic type in poetic form — 
a style so effective in the Wisdom literature of the 
OT and Apocrypha. The wise men of Hebrew 
history, particularly after the Habylonian exile, 
put into this attractive literary dress their crystalli- 
zation of experience, their philosophy of life, their 
instruction for conduct and practical all'airs. This 
was a favourite style of teaching with the Jews — 
a fact that was at once the cause and the motive 
for Jesus' adoption of it. As a literary mode of 
expression, Jesus used the gnome, as He used 
the parable, with consummate art.£ Even the 
translation of these sayings into a radically dif- 
ferent language has not destroyed their literary 
finish, rhythm, and symmetry, e.g. the Beatitudes, 
the Lord s Prayer, and many other passages in 
Mt 5-7. The simplicity, lucidity, and energy of 
Jesus' utterances mask' the art with which they 
were fashioned. Not that we are to conceive of 
Jesus as labouring over His literary productions 
to bring them to perfection, hut that ideal thought 
intuitively found ideal expression. Jesus' supreme 
interest was assuredly not in mere letters, but in 
the truth He taught. Yet this included the vital 
lodgment of the truth in the minds and hearts of 
men, and to this end the language in which He 
clothed His teaching was of great importance. 
The uniqueness of -Jesus manifests itself in the 
ability to present His teaching acceptably and 
effectively, as well as in His perfect insight into 
the truth itself. 

* .Metaphorically, Jesus calls the disciples the salt of the earth 
and the light of the world (Mt S". H), .Symbolically, He com- 
mands the plucking out of the right eye (S 29 ). Figuratively, 
He speaks of the mote and beam (7 s -*), of the pearls hefore 
swine (7*>), of the narrow way (713- H), of the false prophets (7 1A ), 
of the tree and its fruits ("iti- 20 ). He gives the parable of the 
Two House-builders (7%* -27). _\nd m0 st difficult of all to interpret 
correctly, we have His hyperbolical utterances, in which He 
says more than lie means, setting forth a principle rather than 
a rule of conduct, and leaving its application to the judgment 
of men. Such are the four famous ' non-resistance ' injunctions 
(539-42), and the sayings concerning the secrecy of benevolence 
(6 s ), prayer in the closet onlv (6 6 ), an\iety for the necessaries of 
life (t>2o- 34) ? answers to prayer (7™), and the 'Golden Rule' (7 12 ). 

f See Wendt, Lehre Jem, ii. 74-112 ; Tholuck, Eergrede*, p. 
16!) ff. [Eng. tr. p. 165 f.]. 

J See Heinrici, Berqprediqt, i. 19-26 ; Kent, Wine Men of 
Ancient Israel* (1*99), pp. "176-201; Briggs, 'The Wisdom of 
Jesus the Messiah ' in Expository Times, 1S9", viii. 393- S, 452-5, 
492 6, ix. 69-75. Dr. Briggs says: 'Jesus put His wisdom in 
this poetic form for the reason that Wisdom had been given in 
the artistic form of gnomic poetry for centuries, and was so used 
in His time. If He was to use such Wisdom, He must use its 
forms. Jesus uses its stereotyped forms, and uses them with 
such extraordinary freshness, fertilitv, and vigour that His 
Wisdom transcends all others in its artistic expression ' (viii. 
395). 



But not only was Jesus the true successor of the 
OT sage. The Hebrew prophets also gave their 
messages in remarkably line literary form, as in 
the Psalms, Isaiah, and Amos. And the prophetic 
utterances of Jesus, too, were clothed in language 
full of beauty, fire, and force. Indeed, Jesus was 
more a prophet than a sage.* He taught not so much 
as a philosopher of this life ; rather, as a seer who 
has a vision of a higher life which is to be produced 
in men. Jesus' earnestness and tempered zeal in 
His teaching were more persuasive and searching 
than the fervour of any preceding prophet of truth 
and righteousness. In the Sermon on the Mount 
He showed men the ideal life, but that was not all 
— He strenuously urged them to attain it. They 
must forthwith do the will of God which He had 
made plain to them (Mt 7- 1 " 27 ). Active love, self- 
denial, and service He fixed as absolute require- 
ments for those who would be members of the 
kingdom of God. In these utterances the voice of 
the true prophet is heard proclaiming God's will 
and demanding that 'justice roll down as waters, 
and righteousness as an everflowing stream' (Am 
o u ). Jesus was both wise man and prophet, but 
greater than either and greater than both ; and 
never greater than in the Sermon on the Mount, 
where He immeasurably surpassed every lawgiver, 
seer, and sage. It is with this supreme apprecia- 
tion of Jesus and His teaching that one should 
enter upon the specific interpretation of His words 
in Mt 5-7 and the Lukan parallels. 

2. Effect of the Translation into Greek.— 
In view of the fact that we have Jesus' words only 
in a translation (the original of which has probably 
passed out of existence), it will be always a wise 
proceeding to attempt to reproduce the Aramaic 
form of the words of Jesus which have come down 
to us only in Greek. By this process, even though 
success in it can be only partial, an atmo*phu*e 
for interpretation is obtained, and shades of mean- 
ing are disclosed which would otherwise escape 
us. Unless we get back into the Semitic world to 
which Jesus belonged and in which lie worked, 
we can never completely understand Him or His 
teaching. It is therefore a proper and useful 
undertaking upon which a number of excellent 
scholars are now engaged, f to restore by conjec- 
ture the "original Aramaic of Jesus' words. Some 
of the results already reached are of importance, 
and still greater things may be expected of it in 
the future. It is likely that to some extent the 
variant vocabulary in the Greek of parallel Gospel 
passages can be explained as the result of trans- 
lation, a single Aramaic term being represented in 
the several translations by tv^o or more synonym- 
ous Greek words. 

A thorough study of the Septuagint in close 
comparison with the Hebrew text, showing hu\v 
translators actually put Hebrew into Greek, gives 
a valuable insight into method, and furnishes 
criteria for judging of the Aramaie original behind 
the Greek of our Gospels. Various degrees of 
literal and free rendering of the Aramaic can be 
seen in our two accounts of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Sometimes the translators have been 
unable to find exact Greek equivalents for the 
Aramaic words; sometimes they have imperfectly 
comprehended, and therefore llave failed exactly 
to reproduce, the Semitic ideas; sometimes they 

* See this view defended by J. Weiss, Predigt Jesit vom 
Reiche Gottes" (1900), pp. 53-57, against Wellhausen, Israel- 
itische u. Judtsche Uct,chichte$ (1S97), ch. 24. 

t See Resch, Logtii Jetni (189$), who endeavours to recon- 
struct in Hebrew the Matthsean Logia, which he regards as the 
primary source for the material of the Synoptic Gospels ; sug- 
gestive' for this study is his reconstruction of the Sermon on 
the Mount, pp. 19-29. Further, Marshall, artk in Expositor 
I (1S91-2): lUlman, Worte Jem, i. (189S) ; E. A. Abbott, Vine: A 
I Guide, through (rreek, W Hebrew Scripture (1900); Nestle, SK 
1 (lfcyb). OC/I t vtJ/ 
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hnve placed n current interpretation upon Jesus' 
sayings; sometimes they hnve expanded the sayings 
as they put them into Greek to remove ambiguity, 
or to improve the literary form. These and other 
inevitable phenomena of translation appear in this 
discourse of the First and Third Gospels, and must 
be adequately dealt with in an exposition of its 
contents. 

3. THKMK OF THE DlSCOURRK AND ITS DEVELOP- 
MENT. — It is the unanimous ojiinion of all students 
of the .Sermon on the Mount (whether they regard 
its contents as original or compiled), that the 
discourse as it appears in Mt 5-7 and Lk &*>'& has 
a real unity, presenting a definite theme and 
developing it logically and effectively. If an 
actual discourse of Jesus constitutes the nucleus 
of these accounts, the unity of t lie Sermon is 
original with .lesus, notwithstanding the presence 
of certain extraneous material in the Gospel 
reports. But, even on the supposition that there 
was no historical Sermon, still the unity of this 
discourse in Matthew and Luke remains, and is to 
be attributed to the sources used by the Evangelists, 
or to t lie Evangelists themselves. We have seen 
good reason, however, for holding that the Sermon, 
as it comes down to us, rests upon a real event 
and contains excerpts from a great discourse of 
Jesus, whose theme and development are here pre- 
served. What the theme is must be carefully 
considered. There are differing shades of opinion 
and various statements on this point. The crucial 
question seems to be: Is the theme of the dis- 
course to be found in the Ueatitudes (Mt 5 3 " 1 - = 
Lk t;-o--'3) or in the verses about the fnllilment of 
the Law(Mt5 1T "- J )? 

If the theme lies in Mt 5 17 * 50 , as is maintained 
by some,* several conclusions must follow. (1) The 
Ueatitudes, given both in Matthew and in Luke as 
the beginning of the discourse, are extraneous 
matter brought in from some other connexion, or 
are merely introductory, containing no essential 
element of the discourse. (2) The account in Luke 
omits the very verses of the discourse which con- 
tain the theme, since Mt 5 17 " 20 has no parallel in 
Lk G- "" 19 ; yet Luke's discourse has a tlieme, and 
an excellent one, in the promulgation of a perfect 
life of patience, trust, love, service, and obedience. 
(3) To find the theme in Mt f>"--° is to make the 
discourse an apologetical one, in which .fesus was 
defending Himself against the charge of destroying 
the OT Law. What follows, however, in 5-' :,ls is 
not at all in accordance with this conception, for 
•lesus' teaching in these verses abrogates the OT 
Law in some points, and in other points supersedes 
it by a higher ideal of thought and conduct ; in 
other words, He is here showing how little rather 
than how much lie has in common with that legal 
system — He criticises rather than defends it. (4) 
Or, the tlieme in Mt 5' 7 *" JO may call for a polemical 
discourse in condemnation of the perverse Pharisaic 
interpretation of the OT Law. Itut the occasion of 
this discourse did not suggest or make appropriate 
a polemic against Pharisaic conceptions any more 
than a defence of Himself against Pharisaic 
charges. If we can trust Luke to have given us 
the substantially correct setting of the Sermon, it 
was an address to the Ualibean multitude who 
followed Jesus, eager to hear His words, well dis- 
posed towards Him, and many of them already 
His professed disciples. Jesus had just formally 
chosen twelve men to assist 11 im in His work, 
which was now assuming the character and pro- 
portions of a new religious movement. At this 
juncture a discourse of a negative quality, apolo- 
getical or polemical, would have been unsuitable 
and unwise. The occasion called for a positive, 
comprehensive? setting forth of what this jifew 
* II. Holtzmann, Ibbcken, & Weis% \\>iidt. 



religious movement aimed to accomplish, for what 
it practically stood. (5) Finally, to take the 
theme from Mt iV 7 --" makes it impossible to lind 
any place in the discourse for the greater part of 
the material contained in Mt 5-7, since the great 
sections o 3 ' 1 " t> 1M: " 7 1 "'*' 7 have no logical relation to a 
defence against the charge of destroying the OT 
Law, or a polemic against the Pharisaic interpreta- 
tion of it. 

These considerations point strongly towards 
another theme for the Sermon. Where should 
one look for that theme but in the lirst section, 
in the Ueatitudes themselves? They present the 
ideal life in character and conduct, the true 
righteousness over against current shallow and 
perverse conceptions of righteousness. This, then, 
is the true theme of the Sermon on the Mount, 
because: (J) It stands, where the theme should, 
at the head of the discourse, {t) It is the theme 
which both Matthew and Luke iix for the dis- 
course, and the only theme which is common to 
iHjth accounts of the Sermon.* (3) This theme 
includes the section about the Law, Mt 3 r, '' M , with 
the Jewish allusions contained in its logical de- 
velopment in 5- 1 ' 4 ** (j'' ls , as one of several elements 
in the discourse, which therefore Luke or his source 
can omit without radically changing the thought 
of the Sermon. In this feature of the section the 
ideal life of Jesus' conception is painted against 
the background of the Pharisaic conception ; and 
not with an apologetical or polemical purpose, but 
as an effective mode of positive instruction. When 
the (Jospel story was shorn of this local colouring 
to make it suitable for the Gentiles, the essential, 
universal elements of the teaching were extracted 
and used ; compare LkG- 7 " 36 with Mt5 3, **». (4) This 
theme is appropriate to t lie occasion described by 
Luke. There is abundant probability that Jesus, 
at some middle point in the Galihuan ministry, 
after careful preparation of the people, and to a 
general company of His followers, would under- 
take to set forth somewhat specifically and com- 
prehensively the kind of men and women for whom 
the kingdom of God called ; what it meant in actual 
life to become a member of that kingdom; the 
kind of righteousness which God required as con- 
trasted with the current scribal teaching. This 
would be a definite theme for a great discourse. 
It would logically involve a characterization of 
ideal character and conduct; a comparison of this 
ideal with the ideal commonly held among them ; 
some illustrations of how this ideal character and 
conduct would manifest themselves in one's atti- 
tude towards God, self , and fellow-men ; and, lastly, 
earnest injunctions to the actual attainment of 
this ideal. This is what we have in the Sermon 
on the Mount. And there is in the public ministry 
of Jesus no occasion so suitable for just such a dis- 
course as that of the appointment of the apostles, 
with which event Luke associates the Sermon. 

Certain scholars hold that this general theme 
of the ideal life, or the true righteousness, unities 
the whole contents of Mt ">-7 so that every verse 
finds a place in its development. On this view the 
Sermon contains no extraneous material, is in no 
degree a compilation, but, on the contrary, came 
from Jesus exactly in its present contents and 
arrangement. t It does not need to be said that 
we should all like to think of the Sermon in this 
way, if it were possible. But in the judgment of 

* Luke's fnnii of the RcatituHos does not show this as clearly 
as Matthew's, but the subsequent material of Luke's discourse 
leaves no doubt that the original import of them was the wime 
ns of those of the first tlospcl. On other grounds alt.o it 
appearii that the Lukan Interpretation of the Beatitudes (plated 
upon them prnhably not hy the Evangelist but hy his source) is 
seriously misconceived. i. --~ 

n Hit Hiet Mnrisou, K<Sl, KUbel, Steinmeyer, H. Weiss, 
Froitdu J, 'Oraiverf. *■* *■' * * ^-' 
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the great majority of NT scholars* two facts are 
decisive against this hypothesis. (1) Particular 
verses in the two accounts have no logical con- 
nexion with the theme of the discourse and its 
development, e.g. Mt 5- 5 - 26 - 31 - 3 - G 7 ' 15 76-11.s3.ffl, Lk 
6 u4-3«.38a.33.40.48 < j t does not meet the point to 
reply that, since the Gospel reports contain only 
excerpts from the Sermon, abrupt transitions are 
to he expected. That is true, as we may see at 
Mt 5 ia - 1B ; 48 6 18 - 3 \ Lk 6'- 6 - »■ 4 -. But in these cases 
it is possible to discover a thought relation in the 
contiguous sections, although the sections are not 
smoothly joined to one another. In the former class 
of passages, however, it is difficult to see any logical 
relation to the theme and discourse as a whole. 
If now it be said that thought connexion need not 
exist throughout the contents, this is to attribute 
to Jesus a mosaic of sayings instead of a discourse, 
which seems very unlikely. (2) The second fact to 
be mentioned is still more certain. Most of the 
material in Matthew which appears to be extrane- 
ous to the discourse has parallels in Luke's Gospel 
outside of his Sermon (see table of parallel passages 
above). Now, if Matthew has right places for 
these verses, Luke has wrong ones. But can it 
be considered probable that the Sermon should 
have been preserved so complete as Matthew's 
account in one line of transmission, and should 
have become so disintegrated as Luke's account 
in another? ^Vould not Luke, who had 'traced 
the course of all things accurately from the lirst ' 
(Lk I 3 ), have discovered and obtained for his book 
this far superior account of the Sermon? Again, 
the original historical setting of some of these ex- 
traneous passages in Mt 5-7 is fixed by Luke as 
not in the Sermon but elsewhere. The Lord's 
Prayer is shown by Lk ll 14 to have been given 
by Jesus on another occasion in response to a 
specific request from His disciples. The true place 
of the divorce teaching (Mt 5 :JJ - 3 -) is established by 
Matthew's own Gospel, in Mt 19 3B =Mk 10'--^, 
where it is germane to the occasion, while in the 
Sermon it interrupts the movement of the dis- 
course, t Similarly, the parable of the blind guid- 
ing the blind, Lk 6 33 , belongs more likely to the 
position assigned it in Mt 15 H . 

There are, then, some passages in Mt 5-7 and Lk 
6-°" la which did not historically form a part of the 
Sermon on the Mount, but which by a process of 
compilation (either in transmission or as the work 
of the Evangelists) have become associated with 
it. But one cannot be sure just how much ex- 
traneous matter is present in these reports, and the 
question is more difficult in Matthew than in Luke. 
There is much di (Terence of opinion as to the 
amount of compilation, even among those who 
are best qualified to judge. It may be best to in- 
dicate three grades of the material : that which 
probably belonged to the original discourse, that 
about which there is uncertainty (accompanied by 
an interrogation-point in the table), and that which 
must be considered foreign addition (marked by 
enclosing brackets). The table that follows is in- 
tended to show the general opinion of scholars 
rather than any individual opinion. 

Mt 5 3 - 4 6 - »■ 12 =Lk 6-0- 23 Mt [5 25 --'«] 



V -;5. 7. 8. 9. 10 



9513-I6 

* 5 17-24 



[6^ G ] 



5- 7 - ' 

V 5:3. 30 
533-JH — T^ (J27-30. 32-36 

* Calvin, Baur, Strauss, Neander, Tholuck, Wieseler, Kuinol, 
Bleek, Keim, Weizsacker, Godet, Meyer, Bruce, II. Holtzmann, 
Xns^en. Achelis, Wendt, B. Weiss, lbbeken, Wernle, Julicher, 
Heinrici, Sanday, Eartlet, Bacon, and many others. 

t The parallel passage in Luke is at It! 13 , but this verse and 
the preceding one are hoth unattached in this position, which 
indicates that they are dislocated ; 10 1 ? belongs to the original 
Sermon, hut this determines nothing for 161*, which standi. : 
no logical relation to it. * 



MtG 1 " 6 

Q16-18 
1 Q19-34 



= Lk6 37.S8b.41.« 



Mt?7 13 =hk?6 31 
7713-15 

V716-20, 



7 21 = 
[7*2.] 
7 «-S7 = 



? 6 43 - iA 

[i; J5 ] 
tp 



[76-11] 

In a problem so important as this of the theme 
and content of the Sermon on the Mount, at Un lion 
must be given to the opinions of many scholars. 
A brief conspectus of these opinions follows, 
arranged in two groups -. those who hold that the 
discourse of Mt 5-7 is a perfect and original whole, 
and those who regard as extraneous a smaller or 
larger portion of these chapters. 

Morison thinks Mt 5-7 a complete unit, given by Jesus to ' the 
constantly increasing multitude of such as took Him to he tbe 
long- promised Messiah, and who wished to be instructed by Ilini 
as to what they should do in connection with the inauguration 
and establishment of His kingdom' (Comm. on Matthew, new 
ed. 1884, p. 57).— Broadus maintains that the discourse was given 
e\actlyas in the First Gospel, and that in it Jesus 'sets forth 
the characteristics of those who are to be subjects of this reign 
[of heave;i] and share the privileges connected with it, and urges 
upon them various duties. In particular He clearly exhihits the 
relation of His teachings to the moral law, in order to correct 
any notion that He proposed to set the law aside, or to relax its 
rigour, when, on the contrary, He caine to inculcate not merely 
an external, but a deeply spiritual morality ' (Comm. on Matthew, 
1886, pp. 83, 84).— Stei'nmeyer assumes that the Sermon as it 
appears in Matthew 'came from Jesus in this order and in these 
words . . . Righteousness is the glittering thread which clearly 
runs through the whole discourse from the beginning to the 
end ; this is the idea which constitutes its unity' (Die Rede des 
Ilerni auf dnn Berge, 1SS5, pp. 10, 20). He makes a threefold 
division of the contents : the longing for righteousness, ch. 5 ; 
the striving for righteousness, ch. b ; the attainment of righteous- 
ness, ch. 7.*— Hugo Weiss also defends the integrity of Matthew's 
discourse, and considers it as 'a necessary strand in the de- 
velopment of the Messianic movement. . . . [It contains] a 
characterization of the Messianic kingdom and of the duties 
of its members against a background of Jewish and Gentile 
conceptions of the world, teaching and practice" (Die Bergpre- 
digt Chiisti, 1802, pp. 2, 3).— Nosgeo theoretically admits the 
possibility of the presence of some extraneous verses in Mt 5-7, 
but he does not as a matter of fact discover any. He thinks 
that in the discourse Jesus, as the fulfiller of the Law and the 
Prophets, aims to set forth the moral conditions of obtaining 
membership in the Messianic kingdom which is at hand (Das 
Evangelivui nach Matthaus-, 18'J7,p. 54).— Plummer holds that 
Luke's Sermon is a different one from Matthew's, though Lnke 
has dropped out of his account the long section Mt 617-6]" as 
inapplicable to his readers. And as to the theme, 'the main 
point in Matthew r the contra t between the k^al righteousness 
and the true righteousness ; t io Luke the main point is that 
true righteousness is love' (Comm. on Luke, 1806, p. 133).— 
Grawert is the latest defender of the complete unity of Mt 5-7 
(Die Bergpredigt nach Matthiius, 1900). The proof of this in- 
tegrity is developed on a new line : the Beatitudes as tfiven by 
Matthew constitute the key to the whole discourse, each Beati- 
tude corresponding to a particular section of these chapters and 
forming its epitome. He thinks that for this reason the Beati- 
tudes must have stood originally at the close of the Sermon 
instead of at the beginning, so that Mt 5131 6 was the proper 
prologue to the Sermon (pp. 5-8). The eight Beatitudes as they 
now stand in Matthew are in inverse order as compared with 
the material of the discourse, thus: 5'0 = 5»-i6, 59 = 517-28, 58= 

527 37, 57 = 53S-4H t 56-G]-34 f 55 = 71- 2 , 54=73-S|6), 53=7711 (p. 06). 

The purpose of the Sermon was 'the consolidation of the 
disciple-group. By this we mean the inner and outer separation 
of the disciples from their former Jewish past, and the establish- 
ment of their new position on the basis of their relation to the 
Lord, and in their actual outer connexion with Iliui as His 
followers and future messengers of the Kingdom of Heaven ' 
(p. 18). But the discourse has a double character, for it also 
' indicates the point at which Jesus steps forth from His former 
reserve with respect to the ever-increasing hostility of the 
Pharisees and scribes, and engages in open war against thein ' 
(p. 18). It was this that made the picking out and the union of 
the disciples a necessity. The occasion of the Sermon, as of the 
appointment of the Twelve with which it was immediately con- 
nected, was tbe daily iocreaslng labours oi the Pharisees against 



lines nothing for 16", whi- h stands \n by the fact that it lacks t 



* Steinmeyer's anahsis is entirely formal— it does not char- 
acterize the material. The whole treatment is shallow , uncritical, 
and disappointing. 

t From Pluminer's view of Luke's discourse it seems fair to 
conclude that he would hold Matthew's discourse to be practi- 
cally original as it stands. If so, this statement of the theme of 
Mt 5-7 is unsatisfactory, since the Jewish contrast appears only 
in 517-iS 61-6. 16-ia 7l- 5 , less than one-half of the whole Sermon. 
But this conception of the Sermon is also shown to he inadequate 
by the fact that it lacks the hreadth. po : nt, and posit ivene^s 
- - c the Sermon on the Mount required. 
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Jesus and their persecution of His followers, which called out ft 

imhlic manifest" from Jesus untl a posithe resistaneo (p. M). 
le makes live divisions ol the Sermon: &"-» 53*** oils <!is-:t4 
7 1 'I ; the introduction is &H-W, a i U l the conclusion 7 1 *'-* 7 , while 
the Beatitudes .V W form a rd*«mr' of the whole teaching.* 

The compilation view, which sees in the discourses of 
Matthew and Luke a larger or smaller quantity o( extraneous 
saiiugs, is helil hy the great majority ol scholars, who can he 
represented here hy quotations from but a few. Some members 
of thin class have the same large idea of the theme of the 
Sermon on the Mount oh the seven Just named, Godet (Colter- 
ti<m of the Four ( limpets, ami the Uoxpel njf Matthew, 1S1H), p. 
135) says that * the report of this discourse in Matthew is a work 
of a composite order, in which have been combined many 
heterogeneous elements; but this does not deny that there was 
really a great discourse of Jesus.' The passages which he 
thinks belonged originallv to other connexions are MtS 71 -''"'- 
ai. SM.!«7.I4 ■w:n 7f«i-7 '■» -'-'^(pp. 132-134). The purpose of the 
Sermon wus 'the installation of the true people of Cod on the 
earth by the proclamation of the only righteousness conform- 
able to the holy nature of God, which should characterize the 
true members of His people, in opposition to the formal right- 
euiiMiess inculcated by the traditional teaching and the example 
of the doctors. This righteousness, far from being contrary to 
the law, is the very fullllmcnt of it, since the meaning of the 
law has been falsified hv those who call themselves its inter- 
preters' <|>. 135). — H. Weiss (Mttyer-Knmtn. iL d. Maitciyw. 
is:>s) holds that a primitive Luyian account o( the Sermon was 
essentially shortened by Luke hut largely expanded by Matthew. 
' If we remove the additions of our Evangelist, we get the form 
of an original discourse which may well be substantially the 
Sermon of Jesus, by reason of its unity of thought, its certain 
prologue 6 1 '- and epilogue 7 1 *"-* 7 , its highly important theme 
ft' 7 '-"^ with the exposition j n twice three antithesis against the 
scribal interpretation or the law 5-*lfc -Tt- air 113.37. 33 i± 4:i.4S ■ a i HO 
in twice three antitheses against the practices of the Pharisees 
«n. Bf. Hi is 7if. ao.l'J, w ith their genuine reflexion of the con- 
ditions of the time" (p. 103). Therefore the extraneous matter 
in the Matthasan account is 6'a-m. si ai 9». 30 o 7 ". ikj4 76 11, j n 
the discourse ' clearly the opiiosition to the prevailing teaching 
of the law and the Pharisaic practice of righteousness form the 
leading point of view and historical moti\e'(p. ltJ4). — Tholuck 
(Die thryetde CAriVfi"-, 1872 [Kng. tr. from ed.+, 1S(»)]) thinks 
that there is some indication of compilation, as perhaps Ml 
fi2*. »k a». 30 g" 15 7' 11 (p. 22), but hesitates to pronounce against 
any specific passages ; he defends the Mattrnenn position of the 
Lord s 1'rayer l} 7 ' 1 and of the imjtortant section fi 1 "-**, Jesus' 
pur]K)sc in the Sermon was ' to exhibit Himself as the fulflller 
of the law, and to enunciate the Magna Charta of Ilia new 
kingdom, t . . . To exhibit the new economy of the kingdom of 
God as the truest fulfilment of the old ; in this the condemna- 
tion of the superficial religion of Pharisaic Judaism was of 
cm j -se implied' (pp. 14, IS), The Sermon must have contained 
throughout a strictly progressive train of thought, but this 
disappears in Mt (JH'-T" by the fault of the Evangelist. -Bruce 
(Kxjtoritor's Urtok Testament, vol. i, 1897) presents a novel 
theory : the material in Mt &-7 is a littrary assemblage of vari- 
ous teachings given during a period of instruction. It is 
siip]K>sed that the Beatitudes were given on one day, teaching 
concerning prayer on another day, warning against covetons- 
ness on a third day, and so forth. 'As these chapters sta ml, 
the various parts cohere and sympathize wondcrfnlk, so as to 
present the appearance of n unity ' (pp. 94, 05). — Achelis (Die 
Itefijpmliyt, 1S>75) holds that ' tlie speech of Mt 5-7 is to be 
regarded as a work of compilation, in which the genuine 
Sermon of Jesus was combined with sections from other dis- 
courses into a new unity ' (p. 4!U). The portion Mt 5»-oi« ; s the 
actual nucleus of the .Sermon, and T 13 '^ was the actual close ; 
but the entire portion «*» ">'- consists of extraneous matter 
brought in here from other connexions (p, 4(H)). In this great 
discourse Jesus 'set l>cforc His disciples the norni and the 
essence of the righteousness of the Kingdom of Heaven' (p. 
8*1). — Wcndt (/>'*■ Lehre Jem, vol. i, 1&3U) regards the speech 
as in part a compilation, the foreign passages being Mt 5 |a '"■ 
»,.Z7. dib.30 (J7-10.19J4 7ftH.n1 so. 23. & ; feiiie (Jahrb. /. 1'rotext. 



• Grawwt's theory is composed of two parts which are not 
interdependent. (1) His analysis of the discourse, parcelling 
out a number of verses to each Beatitude as its epitome, is 
artificial and reaches absurdity when it is forced to make 
' 1 Messed arc they that mourn '"(54) the epitome of the saying 
nbont the mote and the beam (7^-5). Certainly the Heat itudes 
contain the essential ideas of the Sermon, which arc developed, 
made concrete, and illustrated by the teaching which follows. 
Hut no si; h ahsolnte connexion between the Beatitudes and the 
contents of the discourse can be shown as shall guarantee that 
ever;/ reme of Mt 5-7 was a part of the original Senium. Not 
only this, but he has entirely ignored the phenomena of Luke's 
parallel aeenunt and the distribution of much of Matthew's 
discourse through ehs. 10 14. 1(1 of the Third Compel. (2)The 
conception which (Jrawert has of the theme, occasion, and pur- 
pose of the Sermon might as readily be held in conjunction 
with a mild compilation theory, and unquestionably contains a 
great deal of truth. The mam objection to it is that it presses 
to an extreme the idea of the Pharisaic opposition to Jesus and 
His followers at thin utafle of the ministry, and postulates a 
much sharper separation between the Christian and the Jewish 
adherents than was then at all probable. 

1 A similar view concerning the theme of tin- Sermon is held 
hy Ifciur, Neander, lMitzsch, Ebrard " 
•Jid liilycufcld. 



TheoliMjis, 1*85, pp. 1-86) holds firmly to a historical discourse, 
and regard- the Matthew account as the more authentic, but 
separates as extraneous matter Ml 5'»>U l» f -» »>■ a*** C 7 I s - '*^ 
7ti.1i. lar. m.-.'it, (,, v 84 ), The tn ume of the Sermon is the true 
righteousness as against the current Pharisaic Conception and 
practice of righteousness (p. 3f>). Itacon (Seruunx on the Mount, 
UKI2) argues stoutly for an actual discourse of Jesus, and defend* 
the account of the First Gospel as the more complete. The por- 
tions which did not originally belong to the Sermon are Mt 
&0.7.10. 13 IS. IS, SI-1M. Sir. |J71B1U34 71HI, 1317.1US3, He calls the 
Scnimn ' the discourse on the Higher Righteousness ' (p. x), and 
thinks it ' worthy to he called the new lorah of the Kingdom 
of «!od-(p. 35). 

II. Holtzmann (Ifand-Comm. u. d. Synoptiker*, 1802) thinks 
the speech is a work of compilation in tnto hy the Evangelist, 
whose aim was to furnish an order of life for the new Church 
(p, OB). The theme of the entire discourse is in his opinion 
to he found in Mt 5' 7 »>{ji. 103). -Weizsackcr (A /«■*(. Xeitulter-i, 
IS!)1) also regards the Sermon as a collection hy the Evangelist 
of passages adapted to the instruction of the primitive Church 
(p. 378 f.). — Ileinrici (l>ie lirrrjjtredigt, vol. 1. lmni) similarly 
views Matthew's discourse as a free composition from scattered 
authentic sayings (pp. ]rt, 39), As to the theme of the Sermon, 
'the whole appears as the Magna Charta of true diseipleship 
to Jesus' (p. 13). — Ibbekeu (Die Beryjtreditjt Jem", 18S)0) 
offers a striking view which calls for careful consideration. 
According to him, the First Gospel was designed throughout to 
show a close parallelism between the events of Israel s history 
and the e\ents of 3esus' life, as may he seen in the Evangelist s 
treatment of the Infancy Narrative <chs. 1. 2), the liaptism 
(oh. 3), and the Temptation (eh. 4). Then when the author 
comes to the Sermon (chs. 5^7) he provides for Jesus a multi- 
tude explicitly described (4' a ) as representative of all the 
Hebrew territory, drawing significantly the parallelism between 
the giving of the Lav/ on Sinai and the second giving o( the Law 
by Jesus on 'the mount of beatitudes' (cf. Mt 5 l 7^ with Ex 
li(3 24W 13). The contents and arrangement of the Sermon also 
correspond, Ihbeken thinks, with the Sinai law-giving. There 
are four chief sections of the Matthiean account : &s-** concern- 
ing ethical perfection (the lleatitudes corresponding to the Ten 
Commandments). 0' ls concerning piety, liiw a-« concerning the 
highest good, 7 1 " 1 - concerning the judging of memhers of the 
Kingdom of Heaven ; then follows an epiloguo 7W'& containing 
earnest warnings and admonitions to faithful obedience to this 
new law (pp. 1 11). He declines to decide whether this paral- 
lelism between the old and the new lawgiving was drawn by 
Jesus Himself or only by the Evangelist : ' however many may 
be the grounds for thinking that the speech was first put 
together out of the Matthiean Aramaic Lojia by the author of 
the First Gospel, the pnxxiUUity remains that Jesus Himself 
gave the discourse in this form and on this occasion. ... It 
seems to me to be unnecessary for the understanding of the 
Sermon to determine whether Jesus Himself actually gave it 
in this form, at this time and place, or whether the material of 
it was first gathered together by Matthew out of scattered 
single sayings and arranged in this way' (pp. 6, 0).* 

But granting, as neems neeeasary, that the 
Sermon on the Mount, as it comes down to us 
in twofold form, is in some degree a compilation, 
though with the nucleus of a historical discourse, 
it is yet possihle to reeognize that the material its 
it stands in Matthew and Luke has a kind of 
unity, hy the consonance of all -lestiy' religious- 
ethical teaching, and hy the intelligent grouping 
of the additional matter within the framework of 
the actual address. And considering that in those 
sections of the discourse whtcli are original we hnve 
mere excerpts from the whole, only a small part of 
all that Jesus said in that epoch-making discourse, 
we eau still fed conltdcnt that in these verses the 
theme of the Sermon is hefore us, ami many of the 
essential ideas — a sulheieiit number to show the 
main development of the theme by Jesus, ll an 

* Logically, however, Ibheken is driven to n belief in the 
entire compilation of the MaVthawn discourse, and he seems to 
acknowledge this on p. 6. It is impossible to agree with him 
that it makes no difference tor the interpretation of the Sermon 
whether the parallelism is from Jesus or from the Evangelist. 
Hut his observation is a true one, often noted (see II. Holtz- 
mann, op. pit. n. i'0; Godet, o;j. cit. p. i;»l), that the First 
Evangelist delights in arranging parallels between the events of 
Hehrew history and the events of Jesus' life. In this interest 
and occupation he probably represented a large school of primi- 
tive Jewish Christians. It is quite likely that he and they 
found deeji significance in comparing the law-giving by Moses 
with that liy Christ. There is clearly an important truth in the 
parallelism ; Jesus came to create a second great epoch as Moses 
hail created a first, and He gave to men a Gospel which super- 
seded the legal system (see Bai on, >'■ ntion on the Mount, j#p. 
M. , '2tt, W)' But the artificial and dramatic devices for indi- 
cating the parallelism, which Ibheken supposes, nr<> hardly to 
he attributed to Jesus, and it is even doubtful whether tho 
,. , Evangelist intended them to be implied in his narrative. The 
, EwftW. ^let'er, iioMtliu, Circji"is6liic<S and, desjcjiutioji .f the giving ol I he Sermon ar« 
' - i fajriy ijnr.l- Ami bftv* vtnsiinaitudev 
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tmtthfris of the Sermon on the Mount is, properly 
speaking, excluded by the facts just mentioned, 
we can at least construct an outline of the dis- 
course as given to us by the Evangelists.* 

THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 

AS RECORDED BY MATTHEW AM) LL'KE. 

Theme: The Ideal Life :t Its Characteristics, Mission, and 
Outworkings, and the Duty of attaining it. 

A. The Ideal Life described, Mt 5M6 f Lk 6*>x>. 

(a) its characteristics, Mt 51-12, Lk e 20 -'^. 

(b) its mission, Mt 513-16. 

B. Its Relation to the Earlier Hebrew Ideal. Mt 5^ 20. 

C. The Outworkings of the Ideal Life, Mt 5-'l-7i2, Lk (.27-12. 

(a) in deeds and motives. Mt 5^-**, Lk 6-^-*>, srwb 
(6) in real religious worship, Mt G 118 . 

(c) in trust and self-devotion, Mt 619-H 

(d) in treatment of others, Mt 71 12, Lk (V»- 3T « 

D. The Duty of living the Ideal Life, Mt W&, Lk G«-«. 

4. The Chief Problems of Interpretation. 
— It is an interesting evidence of the relativity of 
language, and of the large subjective element in 
all interpretation, that Jesus' words in the Sermon 
have been variously understood in the Christian 
centuries. Men have found in them what they 
were prepared to tind, by reason of their political 
ideas, their social environment, their philosophical 
theories, their theological beliefs, their moral 
character, and their spiritual aspirations. Nor 
can we hope to escape similar contemporary inrlu- 
ences when we attempt an interpretation. But in 
three important respects the expositor of to-day 
is in a more favourable position than his pre- 
decessors for getting at the true interpretation 
of Jesus' teaching : (1) the prolonged, able, and 
thorough historical investigation of the four 
Gospels during the 19th cent, has given us a 
new knowledge and wisdom in determining the 
origin anil the first meaning of Jesus' words ; 
(2) the present high development of the science 
of ethics— both individual and social ethics— has 
enabled us as never before to understand and to 
appreciate Jesus' teaching in the Sermon ; (3) the 
modern change of emphasis from a Christianity of 
right belief to a Christianity of right character 
and right social service has brought us nearer to 
Christ, and has made us both able and willing to 
learn from Him. 

Space here permits only a brief, general treat- 
ment of the interpretation of the material con- 
tained in Mt 5-7, Lk G M - 4i> . 

a. T/ie Beatitudes.— Mt 5 3 " 12 = Lk G 20 " 23 ^" 26 *. Tn 
a discourse whose one purpose was to describe and 
to enjoin the true righteousness, it was altogether 
appropriate that the Divine ideal for men should 
be characterized at the outset. Jesus presented 
this ideal in a most significant way ; not in a re- 
enactment of the Ten Commandments of Moses — 
which His people for centuries had regarded as 
embodying the will of God for man ; nor in a new 
table of commandments to take the place of the 
old : but in a series of sayings which pronounce 
the highest blessings upon those who aspire to the 
best kind of life. ' Blessed are the poor in spirit, 

* The entire material of Mt 5-7 and Lk 620-49 ; s included in 
this outline, since the passages regarded by the present writer 
as extraneous would not, if removed, essentially alter what is 
here given. That M t f>ss- 3d. 31. 33 Qild 76^11. 22. 23, Lk 621-20. »a*- 39. 
-in. 45 pan be best explained as helomrinp: orijrinallv to other con- 
nexions seems quite clear; but Mt 51346.29. 40 6!9-34 71^20, Lk 
gin. 4!. -u are here left uncertain. 

t Or, The True Righteousness. The former phrase is given 
the preference here because 'righteousness' (Smwim-lhs) is a 
technical term of theology, and is seldom used outside of 
the vocabulary of religion . In Jesus' day also it was a technical 
Jewish term. While it occurs five times in Matthew's account 
of the Sermon (56. W- 20 ci ^), it is wholly ahsent from Luke's 
account. Nor does it appear in Luke's Gospel except at l 75 , 
nor in John except at \tiS^ 10 ; and in Mark not at all. This 
indicates that the term was largely displaced among Gentile 
Christians by the non -technical terms 'love' (£^aT>;) and 
' mercy ' (eAe«). St. Paul's constant use.of tbe term (SizauerOvti) 
continued iu theological designation. 



the mourners, the meek, those who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, the merciful, the pure 
in heart, the peacemakers, those who are persecuted 
for righteousness' sake.' 

This beatitude type of utterance was not new 
upon Jesus' lips, for it appears abundantly in the 
OT.* But Jesus made the Beatitude His own (as 
He made the Parable His own), and constantly 
used it as a mode of expression which carried the 
idea of love rather than of exaction, the idea of 
persuasion rather than of force, the idea of God's 
blessing and assistance to His children whom He 
tenderly leads and exalts. t When in the 5th cent. 
B.C. the legal element in the Hebrew Scriptures 
had become the chief interest of the nation, there 
followed logically the dominance of the legal idea 
of God, according to which He was an austere 
lawgiver and judge, demanding under severe 
penalties an exact obedience to His statutes, re- 
garding men as slaves to be driven to their tasks 
or to be punished if they failed. The higher con- 
ception of God which is expressed in the Psalms 
and the Prophetical Writings was for centuries 
sadly obscured by this supremacy of legalism. It 
fell to Jesus, as one part of His mission, to restore 
the former better idea of God as a loving Father 
who cares for, comforts, guides, and blesses His 
children. J 

When, therefore, Jesus sets at the beginning of 
the Sermon these Beatitudes, lie does so with the 
profound intention of revealing at once the spirit 
and the substance of the Gospel. Man is not made 
subservient to an external law forced upon him 
from without, but is made responsive to a creative 
light and power within. The criterion by which 
God judges him is not primarily a standard of 
external performance, but a standard of internal 
purpose and aspiration, of which external per- 
formance is in due time a necessary outworking. 
This fact is seen in the Beatitudes, whose descrip- 
tion of the ideal of human life pertains to the 
fundamental nature of a person and concerns all 
men equally. Jesus furnishes here a universal 
ideal and a* universal criterion. Not only did lie 
describe the ideal in words ; He also illustrated 
it in His own life.g According to Jesus' teaching 

* See particularly Ps «i 65* 845-7 SQ15 1191- 2 12S1-2, Pr S^ **, 
Is 3018 32a) 502, Dn 1212 ; a ] so 1 s 2G25, 1 K S'S, Ps 2S« (IS™ 72>8- ia 
IIS 1 * 6 , Jer IT 7 . The idea 'Blessed' is expressed in the Hebrew 
OT (see also Sir 14»- 2- 20 2&- 9 28* 2819 43" 50'-*) by two different 
words, "ly'N and ^"H, The former is a noun in construct case 
from the root i^n meaning 'to go straight, to advance, to 
prosper.* 'TfX is in OT usage nearly confined to the Psalms, 
where it appears nineteen times (elsewhere seven times). It is 
always rendered in the LXX hy fux.r-a.pia;, which in classical 
meaning was quite akin to this Hebrew word (see Heinrici, Berrj. 
predigt, j. 27). ■jns, Qat pass. ptcp. of T]"]! meaning ' to bless' 
occurs fifteen times in the Psalms, and frequently (twenty-two 
times) elsewhere. It is always rendered in the LXX by tikayr.rit 
or d^yr.u^ai, never by fjux.xa.pto;. In the Psalms without ex- 
ception, and predominantly elsewhere, it is used with reference 
to God as the object of the blessing, ' Blessed be the Lord God 
of Israel.' The NT uses both fux.xa.pta; and £Jkayr,<ro; (-^inr), and 
after the prevailing practice of the LXX, for fjutxupio; is used of 
men and vjkcyr.ra; (•ju.'hjO of God as recipient. ,- k; ; N denotes 
a status of true well-being, due to right thoughts and right con- 
duct, the harmony of a man with his God. :,ni when referring 
to men as recipients denotes some special blessing bestowed by 
God and coming upon one from without. It is a fair inference 
from these data that Jesus used '"i "N rather than ^1?, and the 
Greek translators of His words did well to follow the LXX in 
rendering this by fjux.xm.pia;. The point is of some importance 
for determining the exact meaning of Jesus when He uses thi 
term in His Beatitudes. In the ' Blessings and Cursings ' of Dt 
27. 2S the terms are ?T? and TTX, rendered in the LXX by 
tlkoyrtfAii/o; and ittxa.Tc parts. The Greek word for ' Woe " in the 
Woe passages of the Gospels is ai*/. 

t ' Like as a rather pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear bim,' Ps 10313. See also Dt S» 326, i s \% 6316, 
Mai 16 210. 

t Cf. especially Wendt, Lehrc Jesu, ii. 139-160 (Eng. tr. i. 
_tS4 -20!)) ; G. B. Stevens, Dibl. Thpol. 0/ the AT, pp. (5">-75. 

Stirore. Scrnujn on th* Mount, pp, 15, 16: 'The character 
whi< h we here find described [io the Beatitudes] is beyond all 
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and example, a man's .success or failure is to be 
judged not by the amount of money lie can 
accumulate, or by the amount of .social dis- 
tinction he can command, or by the extent of 
his intellectual or oUicial achievements ; but 
rather by the essential character which he 
fashions within himself, and by the .service which 
lie renders to his fellow-men. In the lteatitudes 
Jesus calls men away from the superlicial tests 
and standards which so commonly prevail, to a 
criterion which concerns the real nature of man, 
is equally just to all, and stands in relation not 
alone to the few years of a man's present exist- 
ence, but to the whole of his eternal career. In no 
respect was the Judaism of Jesus' day more per- 
verse, and perhaps in no respect has error been 
more perpetuated, than in the maintenance of 
superficial tests of righteousness and of success 
(cf. I.k IS"* 14 , the parable of the l'harisee and the 
Publican). The tiospel of Christ was, in the 1st 
cent. A.i)., the rebuke and the correction of this 
condition ; and that Gospel needs, as much now as 
then, to be established in the world. In no words 
of Jesus has Ilia essential teaching concerning the 
ideal of humanity been so simply and clearly 
epitomized as in the Beatitudes of Mt 5 J " l j\ The 
man, woman, or child who sincerely, persistently 
aspires and strives to attain to the character and 
to perform the service described in the Ueatilndes, 
will not fail of Christianity either in knowledge or 
achievement. * 

Whether all the Beatitudes which now appear in Mt 5 s " 12 
originally stood at the beginning of the Sermon cannot be 
atflnned'with certainty. The fact that the parallel section in 
Lk O'^D-si presents but four Beatitudes, .suggests that the four 
additional Beatitudes in Matthew (the meek, merciful, pure in 
heart, peacemakers) may not have belonged historically to this 
connexion, but possibly were a part of the composite material 
which came later to be associated with the historical nucleus 
of the Sermon, t Even on this theory these four Beatitudes 
would he authentic utterances of Jesus. And since on many 
occasions He used the beatitude form of expression, the theory 
is bv no means impossible that the eight Beatitudes of Matthew 
are a compilation. Yet there are good reasons lor the contrary 
opinion, that they constitute an original unit : (I) the absence 
ot four of the eight Beatitudes from the Lukan account can be 
explained as a part of the drastic treatment which Luke's 
material had received in course of transmission. The material- 
istic import which has been forced upon the four Beatitudes in 
Lk (J 20 -** gives evidence of such treatment. Since the other 
four Beatitudes of Mt 5 fl - 7-U will by no means admit of a 
materialistic interpretation, it is not improbable that for this 
reason they dropped out of the narrative in that line of trans- 
mission. (*2) The Third Gospel has not in any connexion 
recorded these four Matthuu.an Beatitudes ; neither does the 
Second Gospel have them. So that as the First Gospel has 
them only in this connexion, no other setting is suggested for 
them. (3) Their truth is quite too searching and sublime to 
allow us to regard them as a later creation. They must have 
conic from Jesus. And He must have given them in some 
significant connexion, such as the Sermon. (4) These four 
Beatitudes are necessary to the connexion in which they stand 
in Mt S 3 " 11 , since without them the ideal of life which the 
Beatitudes seem designed to characterize would be essentially 
incomplete and ineffective. If, as has lieen argued above, the 
Beatitudes of Matthew present the theme of the Sermon, and 
in a way epitomize all that the following discourse contains, 



one cannot well suppose that the four Beatitudes found 
only in the Mattluuaii account wcr» abscut from the original 
group. 

As to the number of Beatitudes in Mt S* 13 there is difference • 
of opinion, ft is customary to count them as either **-•» en or eight, 
and prevailingly the latter.* of the first seven, in vv.*», there 
is little question : the disagreement relates to the enumeration 
of vv.io-i'-, whether they should Ih; counted into the group at all ; 
or if counted, whether they contain more than one additional 
Beatitude. The occurrence of the word ' Blessed ' (uxxupiK) is 
not generally regarded as determining the number of the 
Beatitudes, for it appears nine times (vv.* 11 ); instuad, the 
enumeration is by subject-matter— since vv.io-1'J all treat of 
persecution (or righteousness' sake, they are counted as one 
Beatitude, f Then is the teaching concerning persecution for 
righteousness' sake to be classed with the preceding seven ideas 
as fundamental to ideal manhood, so that these verses present 
an eighth Beatitude? Such classification seems preferable, and 
it is strongly supported by the fact that Luke also gives this 
teaching concerning persecution in his account as the closing 
Beatitude. Exact correspondence of idea and form among the 
eight Beatitudes is not to be required. 

The order in which the eight Beatitudes of Mt 5 5 " 12 stand in 
relation to one another does not appear to be a closely wrought 
one, such that any other arrangement would have been illogicaL 
They du not seem to present an ascending, climactic order.! 
Nos. 1 and 4 pertain to the longing for God and righteousness, 
Nos. 2 and S pertain to patient endurance and spiritual growth 
under atfliction and persecution, Nos. 3, 5, 6, 7 pertain to the 
ontwurkings in character and service of the internal righteous- 
ness. The desire for righteousness, of course, precedes the 
achievement of righteousness, so that Nos. 1 and 4 should pre- 
cede Nos. 5, 0, 7 ; but logically the place of Nos. 2 and » seems 
to be after No. 4. This transjwsition is made in Luke's account, 
where the two Beatitudes ot desire (QP>- *'») precede the other 
two (G-ib. 2i-ii). H this order of the Beatitudes has the 
semblance of originality, it may be that Matthew's Beatitudes 
were rearranged lu transmission. It scarcely seems necessary, 



» uestion nothing else than our Lord's own character put into 
words, the human character of our Bord corresponding alwavs 
in flawless perfection with the teaching which lie gave. Here 
are two reasons why our Lord's teaching is capable of universal 
and individual application: (1) because it is not made up of 
detailed commandments, but is the description n( a character 
which, in its principles, can be apprehended and embodied in 
all circumstances ; (2) because it is not only a description in 
words, but a description set side by side with a living example.' 

• Humack, Dag Wcgtn den Ctirixtrntuin*, linn, p. 47 (Eng. 
tr. p. 74], says: 'Should we be threatened with doubts as to 
what He [Jesus] meant, we must steep ourselves again and 
again in the Beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount. They 
contain His ethics and His religion, united at the root, and 
freed from all external and particularistic elements.' 

t So Uesch, Wendt, II. Holtzinann, Adeney (Expositor, 5th 
aer. vol. ii.), O. Iloltzmann (Let/en Jew. timl, p. \*,t.), and 
Bacon (AVnnon on thr Mount, p. I2U). J. Weiss (I'rrd ipl Jetnt'% 
pp. 127, 1S7) excludes the three Beatitudes of Mt 5"- 8 . Kl?>pper, 
Zfittchr. /. in'**. Theot. 1894, thinks that the eight Beatitudes 
were originally scattered through thjt Sermon, but were^col- 
lected and placed at the beginning 1>\ th? fc'irst JSvangttlisDt 
an improbable supposition. 



* The number of Beatitudes is counted as seven by Ewald, 
llilgenfeld, Kostlin, Lange, Meyer, Nosgen, Steinmeycr, B. 
Weiss, The arguments for this view arc that Mt 5»oi'i does not 
really co-ordinate with vv>» to make an eighth Beatitude, 
that Matthew has an intentional parallel to his Beatitudes in 
the seven Woes of ch. 23, and that probability is in favour of 
the sacred and frequent number seven being used instead ot 
eight. Bacon (Sermon an the Mount, p. 127) counts seven 
Beatitudes by regarding Mt 5 s as a marginal gloss interpolated 
from l's 'SI U . The Beatitudes are counted as eight hy Achelis, 
Bleek, Feine, Halm, Hcinrici, Ibbeken (although he holds that 
they correspond closely to the Ten Commandments), Keil, 
Keim, Kubel, Tholuck, H. Weiss, Weizsacker, and many uthers. 
Delitzsch (.\eu? i'nterguchmujen, p. 7o) enumerated them as 
ten, to complete their parallelism with the Ten Command 
meiits; but this view has found little acceptance. 

I Since v. lu and vv.U. 1J have a common theme and are actual 
duplicates, it may be that the one or the other passage is not 
original in this "connexion. The Beatitudes had originally a 
short form, and were probably of about equal length. Given 
one of these passages at this point, the other might easily have 
become topically associated with it. That this has happened is 
further suggested by the fact that while v. 10 is given in the 
third personal form, like the other Beatitudes in Matthew, 
vv.iii- are given in the second personal form, like the Beati- 
tudes of Luke. Achelis and B. Weiss, however, regard all three 
verses as original, saying that at v.U Jesus turns to speak 
directly to His disciples. Whether, on the former theory, v.io 
would be the extraneous passage or vv.ll.1- (so Feine, Hilgen- 
feld, Weizsackcr, J. Weiss), it is difficult to decide. H. Iloltz- 
mann thinks all three verses foreign to the connexion. But the 
unity of the eight Beatitudes is not affected by the question of 
duplicate material in these verses. 

J Most commentators endeavour to show a special meaning 
and significance in the Matthaean arrangement of the several 
Beatitudes. Tholuck, liergrede 5, p. 50 f. (Eng. tr. p. (i4 1.) : > These 
eight Beatitudes arc arranged in an ethical order. The first 
four are of a negative character. They express the state of 
spiritual desire which belongs to the indispensable conditions uf 
participation in the Kingdom of God. The next three following 
are jwsitive : they set forth what attributes of character are 
required in the members of that Kingdom. The eighth shows 
how the world will treat the members of the Kingdom.' How- 
ever, ' the progression among the qualities pronounced blessed 
is not to be regarded as ot such a nature that each slajte ex- 
cludes the rest; or that, in advancing to another, the former 
are left behind.' Achelis, Ler;u>redigt, pp. 73-75, classifies the 
first four Beatitudes as pertaining to the desire for salvation, 
the second four as pertaining to the jvossession of it ; he further 
Bubclnssities them also. II. Weiss, Bcrgpredujt , pp. S>, 23, re- 
gards the first four as passive, the second four as active. Feine, 
Jahrh. /. I'rotett. Throt. 18S5, thinks the eight Beatitudes 
make four neatly-fitting pairs. Ibln-kcu, lifnjprtditjl -, i>. 19, 
snvs that the effort to find a close logical order in the Beati- 
tudes as thev stand has ls-en unsuccessful. Hcinrici, lirrg- 
j>reUi'it, i. 2S,' thinks that if they had been arranged logically, 
according to their inner relation, the order would have been 
Nos. I, 4, 0, 3, 5, 7, 2, 8. It is scarcely necessary to saj that the 
idea, thaj in their present arrangement the Beatitudes indicate 
the m>r^ vpn^-tibtve 4&igt'* ot normal Christian growth is a 
1 purtlj laruaful orients I 4 kJS 
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however, to suppose that Jesus insisted upon a particular suc- 
cession of them.* 

Of much more importance is the question whether Matthew 
or Luke presents the more authentic form of the Beatitudes. 
The difference between them is of two kinds : (1) Luke gives 
the Beatitudes in the second person, in the form of direct 
address ; while Matthew has them in the third person, in the 
form of a general statement (see a similar phenomenon in Mt 3" 
= Lk 3 Z1 ). An examination of Jesus' other Beatitudes recorded 
elsewhere in the Gospels indicates that He used both forms, and 
apparently without preference for either. The OT Beatitudes 
are in the third personal form. But since Matthew agrees with 
Luke in giving the remainder of the discourse (from 5' 1 onwards) 
in the second person, some scholars hold that the Beatitudes 
themselves were originally of this form.f On the other hand, a 
change to the second person in the Lukan account might arise 
from the materialistic interpretation which has been cast over 
the Beatitudes and Woes in this Gospel. The change would 
make the Beatitudes personal and specific to his hearers, 
instead of general and universal as in Matthew. (2) The word- 
ing of the same Beatitudes is in some respects strikingly dif- 
ferent in the two accounts. Concerning the first Beatitude (as 
suggested above, i. 4), it seems probable that Matthew's form of 
it, while conveying more explicitly Jesus' meaning, has been 
expanded in transmission by the addition of ril vuJfuzTi, the 
original Aramaic form of the utterance being shorter, as in 
Luke.; The fourth Beatitude (Luke's second) presents a some- 
what similar case ; when Matthew says, ' Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness,' it is possible or even 

Erobable that Jesus' words were shorter (as suggested by the 
ukan form) by the implicatioo rather than the expression of 
the idea contained in r>,t Sixmoo-ity,*, perhaps also of that con- 
tained in the h-^-Zvn;. These words, too, may have been added 
to prevent a materialistic misinterpretation. Since the idea of 
hungering spiritually was common in tbe OT, Jesus may have 
used the tl ruvvtTt; alone with that meaning, the additions 
being made later to remove all ambiguity. In the second 
Beatitude (Luke's third) the vtt8ounTt; of Matthew and the 
xXaiavTt; of Luke are probably two varying Greek words em- 
ployed to translate one Aramaic word ; the former is the better 
in this context, since it carries a deeper, finer meaning. The 
double occurrence of *Zr in Lk fi' a is an obvious importation. 
In regard to the eighth Beatitude (Luke's fourth), concerning 
patient endurance and spiritual growth under persecution, one 
notices that Luke has no parallel to the first of the two dupli- 
cate forms in which Mt 5l° gives it; instead, Lk 6 222a -Mt 
511.12. A comparison of these passages shows general thought 
agreement, but much difference in wording ; nor can there be 
any doubt that the Lukan form of the Beatitude is secondary 
(consider especially C 22b - 23 b ). 

The Gospel of Luke contains, in addition to its four Beati- 
tndes and in immediate sequence upon them, four correspond- 
ing Woes. With these Woes an increasing difficulty has been 
felt; many scholars have come to regard them either as so 
modified in transmission that they no longer represent Jesus' 
spirit, or as a free traditional expansion of the four Beatitudes, 
and therefore unauthentic. Four chief objections are made to 
them : (1) These Woes find no parallel in the Matthaean account, 
nor elsewhere in anv of the Gospels, Jesus used the Woe type 
of expression (cf. Mt ll- 1 IS? 23^-36, Lk lO"-^ 1 1«-52) against 
those who had long and deliberately refused Him and His 
message ; but these four Woes of Lk 6^-'-* are found only in 
this passage. If Jesns gave them at this time, they have failed 
to be preserved in the longer and better of the two reports of 
the discourse which have come down to us. (2) These Woes 
have a crass material import. Each of the four Woes gives the 
converse of each of the four Beatitudes, in the same order, and 
fixes upon then] a materialistic sense. 'Blessed are ye poor!' 
conversely, ' Woe unto you that are rich ! ' ; therefore only 
economic" poverty and wealth are meant, since spiritual riches 
cannot be deprecated. 'Blessed are ye that hunger now 1' 
conversely, 'Woe unto you, ye that are full now!'; therefore 
the 'hungry' are those in physical Deed of food, for the 



spiritually ' full' are not doomed to eternal spiritual privation. 
Also the' third and fourth Woes are harsh in their terms, 
shallow and external in their conceptions. The exaltation of 
material poverty and distress which thus appears in Luke's 
Beatitudes and 'Woes can be seen also in other parts of his 
Gospel (see the account of the rich young man, Lk lS J3 -30 ; the 

E arable of the Rich Fool, Lk 12»> -il. aa ; the parable of Dives and 
azarus, Lk 16'«-ai, cf. 1^).* The Evangelist probably is not 
responsible for these views; rather they had already impressed 
themselves upon the material which constituted the sources for 
his Gospel. They represent a strong sentiment in the first 
century, which grew out of a false contempt for the earthly life 
and an exaggeration of Jesus' teaching about riches. (3) These 
Woes are out of character with Jesus. He never condemned 
wealth as such ; what He condemned was that a man should 
permit wealth to be his supreme purpose and his master. On 
this subject Jesus taught much, and with profound insight into 
the true relation of men with things ; from Him we must learn 
the real aim of living and the proper use of the material world 
about us.t It is difficult, if not impossible, to bring the tone 
and import of these Woes into accord with Jesus' spirit, con- 
ceptions, and method. (4) These Woes are inappropriate to the 
Sermon. This discourse was given to a large company of people 
who had been attracted to Jesus bv His words and His works ; 
many of them were His professed followers, all of them were 
well disposed towards Him. The occasion was not suitable for 
violent language and condemnatory pronouncements. Jesus 
used the Woe type of utterance for His final judgments against 
those who rejected their Messiah ; but here He is in the midst 
of His GalilEean ministry, tbe people hear Him gladly, and the 
enmity of His opponents has not yet reached its final stage. In 
view of these four considerations, the full authenticity of the 
four Woes in Lk 62-*-2t> must be counted an open historical 
question. If they are not authentic as they stand, they may 
represent in a modified form actual Woes spoken by Jesus in 
another connexion during the closing months of His work. Or, 
if thev cannot be attributed to Jesus at all, they will be ex- 
plained as free expansion in transmission, due to a desire to 
intensify the teaching against earthly goods. The verses may 
then have been constructed on the pattern of the 'Blessings 
and Cursings' of the- Old Covenant (Dt 27. 28), or still more 
likely on the pattern of the great Prophetic utterance (Is 5). 
Such an expansion should not be charged to Luke himself, but 
to the line of tradition from whicb he drew his material.; 

The blessedness which Jesus in His Beatitudes 
allirms of men who attain to the character and per- 
form the service therein described, belongs both to 
the present and to the future. In one aspect it is 
eschatological ; the endless future of sueh men is 
assured as one of perfect happiness, glory, and com- 
munion with God. Since Jewish hopes and ex- 
pectations were largely eschatological, Jesus met 
them on this ground. But the blessedness which 
Jesus promised belonged also, and primarily, to the 
present life ; in His teaching Jesus constantly kept 
the present life clearly and strongly to the front. 
Jesus' Beatitudes, jnst fts the Beatitudes of the 



* The reversal of the order of the second and third Beati- 
tudes of Matthew which is found in Codex D, 33, Syr «">• and a 
few other earlv text witnesses, was adopted into the text by 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; Achelis approves it, 
and II. Holtzmann thinks it may be the true reading. It is 
rejected, however, by Tholuck, Westcott and Hort, Nestle, and 
B. Weiss. The transposition may have been due to the close OT 
association of the two ideas of 'poor' and 'meek' (the LXX 
renders the Hebrew D'lJJ? by both fr-rs^a/ Ps 6933 and -rfau? 
Fs 37 u ) ; or it mav have been merely fortuitous. 

t Similarly Wendt, Lehre Jesu, i. 56 ; Bacon, Sermon on the 
Mount, p. 126. 

I So Klopper, Zeitschr. f. iciss. Theol. 1894 ; Kabisch, SK, 
1S9G ; J. Weiss=, Predigt Jexu 2 , p. 182 f.; Sehmiedel, Encycl. 
llibl. vol. ii. col. 1855; Heinrici, Bcrgpredigt, i. 29, who sa.\s: 
' An effort to exclude all misinterpretation is seen in the phrases 
of closer definition, rZ trviiftxri (v.3), r>,t %ixo.iotv*y,v (v.t>), rv 
x*f$!x (v. 8 ), and V»e«v S zxiotrCvr.s (v. 10 ). These additions mar the 
parallelism. They cannot be explained except as expansions of 
the original made in the process of translating Jesus' words into 
Greek.' Similarly Bacon, op. cit. p. 127 f. The preservation of 
the precise meaning of the Beatitudes was of the first import- 
ance, and to Greek-speaking Christians they would not have 
been quite clear in their original brevity, for they would not 
have understood the terms 'poor' and 'hungry' to have a 

.; primarily spiritual, 
removed all ambiguity. 



* For this view see Campbell, Critical Stttdies in St. Luke's 
Gosqiel (1391), oh. 2 ; Rogge, Der irdusche Besitz im ST (1897), 
pp. 9-6S; Peabody, Jesu* Christ and the Social Question (1901), 
pp. 190-201 ; Schmiedel in Encycl. Bibl. vol. ii. col. 1S41 ; Cone, 
Rich atid Poor in the XT (1902), pp. 118-142 ; and J. Weiss, 
Predigt Jesu vom lieiche Gottas* (1906), p. 182 f., who says: 
'There can no longer be any doubt that Luke [in his Beatitudes] 
aims to draw a sharp contrast between the different external 
social conditions ; his Beatitudes contain nothing of an ethical 
or religious element.' 

t Mathews, Social Teaching of Jems, ch. 6 ; Peabody, op. cit. 
ch. 4 ; Rogge, op. cit. pp. 1-6S. 

} The authenticity of the Woes in Lk e 2426 is defended by 
Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. lGsf. ; Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, 
p. 126 ; O. Holtzmann, Lehen Jesu, p. 1S7 ; and by Plummer, 
Comm. on Luke, p. 1S1 £., who says : ' There is no evidence that 
these were not part of the original discourse. Assuming that 
Matthew and Luke report the same discourse, Matthew may- 
have omitted them. But they may have been spoken on some 
other occasion.' On the other hand, many reject them. 
Tholuck, Bergrede*, p. 54 (Eng. tr. p. 02): 'Unquestionably, 
these Woes must be regarded as an expansion of the thought 
by the recorder of the narrative.' H. Holtzmann, Synoptiker, 
p. 102 : 'The Woes of Luke were constructed for the purpose of 
strengthening and explaining [the Beatitudes] according to the 
model of Bt 27 15 " 26 , Is 58-2J, and not without a remembrance of 
Jer 5' J1 , Mic 2 11 .' Similarly B. Weiss, Feine (Jahrb.f. Protest. 
Theol. 18S5, p. 15 f.), Wernle (Synoptitsche Frage, p. 62), Schleier- 
macher, Strauss. F. II. Woods, Expos. Times, 1893, p. 256, says : 
The first Christians 'aimed at giving the general sense rather 
than the exact words. We can easily understand, e.g., an early 
preacher so repeating the Beatitudes as to give them in what 
mav be called a negative as well as a positive form ; especially 
when by so doing he would be making a more exact parallel 
between the blessings and cursings of the old law and the bless- 
ings and cursings of the new law. Such a modification of 
Christ's language might arise in course of time quite imcon- 
;ion of these phrases soionslv, when we remember how often so striking a portion of 
our Lord's teaching must have been repeated to catechu mens. 1 ' 
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Psahns, have to do first of all with present well- 
being. The term fiaKapiot appears in this con- 
nexion, uk always,* to refer to that condition of 
true well-being which results from committing 
tine's self wholly to God, with the purpose di living 
according to His will; it connotes also the diet ' 



arising in the t IT period and hearing a somewhat 
technical meaning (see art. l'oou in vol. iv.). It 
designated that class, generally in hnmhlc circmu- 
stiiuees, who lived the higher life, fixing their 
thought upon (lod and seeking His spiritual hless- 
instead nf living in a worldly way, to aecuniu- 



piodneed hy this status, namely, the peace and joy I late pro party and to attain social distinction and 
arising from the consciousness yf Clod's approval I political power ; they were in the world, but not of 
and Messing, and the feeling that one's present ' it ; they were the faithful and righteonsones whom 
and future well-being is assured. The conception ■ (iud could approve and hhul. " It seems probable, 

sinee Jesus in the Beatitudes has taken up many 
current Jewish phrases to put upon them Hi's 
own interpretation, that He here used the phrase 



of blessedness in Mt fi a " lu is not essentially dilli 
from that which the < >T at its best had already 
presented, but Jesus perfected ami exalted t lie idea 
of blessedness, setting it before men with a new 
attractiveness ami power. That Jesus' Beatitudes 
re-echo the highest ideals and promises of the 
Psalms and of the Prophets has been frequently 
and truly noted ; both the conceptions and the 

Idirases *tand in the closest relation to the OT. 
nthe Beatitudes, as everywhere in His teaching, 
Jesus was building upon the foundation of the 
Hebrew religion, fulfilling it, i.e. perfecting it and 
establishing it. 

The Beatitudes consist each of two phrases: the 
one expresses the condition, the other the result ; 
t he one states thy character or service to be attained, 
the other the blessedness of attaining it. In neither 
portion of the sayings arc the phrases used by 
Jesus new ones; on the contrary, they are taken 
up by 11 im from the OT and current Jewish ter- 
minology, and turned to good account in His own 
teaching, receiving from Him a larger, higher im- 
port. Thus the phrases the ' poor, 1 the ' mourners,' 
the 'meek,' the * hungering and thirsting,' the. 
' mereiful,' the 'pure in heart,' the ' peacemakers,' 
the ' persecuted,' are staple concept ions and terms 
of the OT and of the Judaism of Jesus' day. And 
the same thing is true of those ideas and phrases 
which constitute the second members of the Beati- 
tudes, the ' Kingdom of Heaven,' the 'comfort of 
the atllicted,' the 'entering into possession of the 
earth,' the 'satisfaction of longing for righteous- 
ness and truth,' the 'seeing God,' and the 'becom- 
ing sons of God.'t Jesus' use of OT and current 
religious terminology served to form an essential 
connexion between His hearers and Himself; but 
He did not use it as a mere matter of expedience, 
a pedagogical device to gain the attention and con- 
fidence of His hearers; rather He used it because lie 
found an essential unity between His own ideas and 
those of the Hebrew prophets. These phrases in 
their highest meaning were rooted in fundamental 
spiritual needs, realities, and aspirations such as 
Jesus came to satisfy, to proclaim, and to fulfil. 

The Beatitudes present each a special idea, but 
they are not mutually exclusive. An organic unity 
binds them all together, and they interlace with 
one another, hike so many facets of a diamond, 
they present the ideal life in eight different aspects, 
they indicate the several characteristics which make 
up the whole. The specific meaning of each of the 
Beatitudes must be carefully determined, in order 
that we may apprehend correctly the ideal of Jesus 
for men which they embody. 

( I ) ' Blessed are the poor in spirit : for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. '+ The phrase 'the poor' (n-rwxof 
= D"W i and cjv^nJ was a current one among the .Jews, 

* See the discussion of the term in the footnote* on p. 14 h . 

t Tholnck, lierjrtile'', p. 55) (Kn;;. tr. p. (Hi) : 'There can 1)- no 
doubt and this should he carefully noted that all the ideas 
which meet us herein the Sermon on the Mount, thosr of the 
Kingdom of (lod, the ri phi (•outness of that Kingdom, the p»or in 
spirit, the pure in heart, seeing God, etc., were no new ideas, 
hut well-known ones, of wliif h Christ only revealed the deepest 
meaning.' The passages ol the OT in which these ideas are 
found will he indicated helow. 

J Mt_S 3 uMXipmt ti xTtoX*' T* TYiifAxri, cti ct'jTvn irriv 4 £*«. 
Il.de T£^ tt/ficctin'. l.k fl 20 uakc fiti t't tTt»%* , irj iuiriptt tvr,* r, 

$<x<ri>.t'ct nv Utev. The Gospel of Matthew usually, though not 
always, employs the phrase r, pm.*i\t*t*. w*. fit 
EXTRA VOL.— 2 



the poor' in the sense of, and with regard to, the 
current conception of it. In that cast; the words 
'in spirit,' which in .Mat thew are associated with 
the phrase, but riot in Luke, may be an expansion 
of the original utterance made in the Greek for the 
purpose of protecting Jesus' words from a material 
misinterpretation.! The t£ irvtvuari would, then, 
although a later addition, preserve the original 
meaning of Jesus ; as it stands, it limits ol ittwx<>1 
(not naKapLoi) as a phrase of closer definition^ like 
'the pure in heart' of Mt 5 H and the 'lowly in 
heart of Mt 1 1* ; cf. also Mk S 12 , 1 Co 7". It 
fixes the sphere in which the poverty is predicated. 
Jesus means, not that spiritual poverty is in itself 
a good thing, hut that the man who has a deep 
sense of his spiritual deficiency and deptmdenuo 
upon God will turn to Him, and will then receive 
the spiritual blessings which he needs. There- 
fore the phrase 'the poor in spirit' designates an 
internal rather than an external condition, a moral 
and spiritual rather than an economic status. § 

other Gospels and the other books of the NT use n 0*<riAi.'« nZ 
Vttv, I ml Jesus use both phrases in their Aramaic equivalents? 
If so, did the two phrases mean different things? Or was only 
one ot the phrases used hy Jesus, the other being of a different 
origin? If bo, which was Jesus' phrase? These questions have 
been variously answered. The majority ol scholars, however, 
are of the opinion that the two phrases are identical in meaning, 
that Jesus was accustomed to use both of them, and that His 
more frequent term was 'the Kingdom of (Jot].' (See esp. 
o. Holtzmann, Leben Jew, pp. 1 "24 120). The other pbrase, 
'the Kingdom of Heaven,' is to he explained as arising out, uf 
the fallacious reverence tor the name of God which char- 
acterized the Jewish people and led them to use circum- 
locutions instead ot speaking the name itself. Jesus, ho^cer, 
did not share this superstitious regard for the name uf (Jod ; on 
the contrary, he sjioke of God constantly. The First Gospel 
adopted the phrase, 'the Kingdom of Ilea'ven,' which prohahly 
was in general use among Jewish Christians, in order to be more 
acceptable to the Jewish readers for whom it was intended. 
On the other hand, in the Second and Third Gospels, and 
elsewhere, the phrase ' the Kingdom of God ' occurs, since this 
universal use of terms was more acceptable to the great body 
of Gentile Christians tor whom and among whom most of our 
NT hooks were written. 

* So Ps 9»'J. 1* 10'J » 12 123 4017 fi029 722. J. 12. 13 $2%* gfjl lOflM 
113T, Is oil ( P f. Lk 41 s ) (ttP. See Achelis, lieniprcdiqt, p. 7 f. ; 
Kabisoh, SK, 191HS; Klopper, ZHtschr. /. icjwj. '/'heal. 1804; 
Wellhausen, Israrlittxche u. Jtidinrhe (iexchiclite'i, 1M>7, eh. 15; 
Uahlfs, 'J^ und ij;' »'» den I'xalmen, lb!)2 ; J. Weiss, Predvjt 
Jaiu torn liefche (Joltcn-, VMO, pp. 183-185 ; Driver, art. I'oor. 
in vol. iv., who argues for Uahlfs' distinction between "ij (puur, 
needy) and l)^' (humble towards God). 

♦ It is obvious that when Jesus' words came into the hands 
of the Gentiles, who were not familiar with the history, litera- 
ture, ideas, and religions terminology of the Jews, there would 
he great danger of II is words heing misunderstood. The first 
licatitude, tor instance, was likely to be misinterpreted, because 
the term 'poor' was used hy the Gentiles only in a material 
sense, not with an ethico-religious content. It was therefore 
necessary to add the words 'in spirit," in order that Jesus' 
meaning might not he misunderstood. Modern Knglisli linage 
nf the term ' poor ' is also economic instead of religious, and 
therefore we alsn need the words 'in spirit' to guard against 
misinterpretation. 

; So II. liolumann, lhhtken, Kabisch, Klopper, Thobiek, n. 
Weiss. The tm-«.«ti does not refer to the Holy Spirit, as main- 
tained hy Achelis {Rrrgpreilijt, p. S) ; so that'thc phrase Mho 
poor in spirit' does not mean 'th. poor through the Holy 
Spirit,' nor 'the pour hy the Holy opirit,' nor 'the poor in 
the possession of the Holy Spirit,' Rather, the shC/jmti refers 
to the spiritual nature of the man himself. 

5 So the host of the ancient commentators, Origen, Ohrvsos- 
toni, Augustine, Thcophylaet, and nearly all modern scholars. 
Tholnck. t!erjtred* a , p. <ii* t. (Kng. tr. p. 7i»f.): *a consciousness 
ilvation. . . . The idea of 
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This is in accordance with the tone of the whole 
group of Beatitudes, for they present an ideal of 
character and service in its essential elements ; 
while external conditions, tire possession or lack of 
property, are not essential. The Beatitudes and 
Woes, as given l>y Luke, speak only of material 
want and misery ; * but that is a perversion of 
physical poverty is here carried over into the sphere of poverty 
of spirit, . . . those poor are pronounced blessed who are sensible 
of their spiritual poverty.' Kabisch, SK, 1896, says that the t£ 
TvtJfjLa.Ti is added ' in order to remove the poverty into the realm 
of the religious sense.' Klopper, Ztitschr. f. wins. Theol. 1894, 
holds that there is no reference in the Beatitude of Matthew to 
the poor in social position ; rather they are the poor in spiritual 
things, those who in opposition to the wise and understanding 
(Mt 11^">) are characterized as 'babes' or 'little children '(Ml 
IS-*); dissatisfied with the traditional wisdom of the scribes, 
they long for direct Divine instruction. J. Weiss, Predigt 
Jem vmn Reiche Gotten*, 1000, pp. 130-132: 'They are called 
" ponr "... not because the.\ have no money, but because, as the 
pNH D'J, they have no religious, and therefore no social, stand- 
ing. They do not belong to the righteous, pious class, hut are 
shunned by them like the lepers. . . . They could not and 
would not conform to the conventional standard of piety. But 
what was to hinder them from pouring out their heart hefore 
their God in their inner chamber? They live as children of 
God in a true simplicity, naive and unassuming, without great 
joy over their condition ; because it has been so deeply im- 
pressed upon them that, they never can attain the true righteous- 
ness according to the Pharisaic ideal. . . . They do not realize 
that they already have, what is precious in God's sight, t'o xpa.'J 
xa.1 fou%m vH'SfAx (I 1' 3 4 ). They do not see that God, in his 
mysterious wisdom, has chosen to pass by the wise and the 
learned in order to reveal salvation to just such «>«u as they 
(• f. Lk 10">, Mt lS'-i).'— it js true that a materialistic interpre- 
tation of the first Beatitude prevailed in the early and middle 
Christian centuries, whereby voluntary poverty was pro- 
nounced blessed ; and this view is still taken bv Roman Catholic 
commentators, as Hugo Weiss, Bergpredigt, p. 10. The Lukan 
form of the Beatitudes arose out of and gave a foundation for 
this false attitude towards material things. But the whole 
notion of asceticism is wrong : Jesus neither taught nor prac- 
tised it ; He did not regard material poverty and physical 
misery as in themselves meritorious. It cannot be said that 
the poorer men are, the better they are ; not even when the 
poverty is voluntary. Jesus did not require the abandonment 
of wealth, except in specific cases where it formed an insuper- 
able ubstacle to spiritual well-being ; what He did require was 
the supremacy of the spiritual life and the right use of material 
things. 

* So O. Holtzmnpn, Leben Jesu, 1001, p. 186 f. Similarly 
Plummer, Comm. on Liikp, p. 179 : ' In the four [Beatitudes] 
that Luke gives, the more spiritual words which occur in 
Matthew are omitted, and the blessings are assigned to more 
external conditions. Actual poverty, sorrow, and hunger are 
declared to be blessed {as being opportunities for the exercise 
of internal virtues) ; and this doctrine is emphasized bv the 
corresponding Woes pronounced upon wealth, jollity, and ful- 
ness of bread (as being sources of temptation).' Here the 
materialistic tone of the Lukan Beatitudes is recognized, but 
the writer has avoided the prohlem of adjusting the two 
accounts of the Beatitudes to each other by regarding them 
as two distinct utterances on different occasions ; this is to 
ignore the facts and data of the Synoptic problem. Wendt, 
Lehre Jem, ii. 167 f., thinks that the economic poor are meant: 
' Because this salvation of eternal life offers an incomparably 
rich return for all troubles of the earthly life, Jesus can at the 
beginning of Uis discourse concerning the true righteousness 
pronounce blessed the poor, the hungry, the mournim:, the 
persecuted, hecausenf their future participation in the heavenly 
blessedness of the Kingdom of God. His meaning here is not 
that in earthly poverty and unhappiness as such lies the ground 
for their longing for the future salvation of the Kingdom of 
God ; still less in the following Woes against the rich, the satis- 
fied, the laughing, and the praised, does He present earthly 
happiness as in itself the ground for the future loss of salvation. 
He intends only to affirm with the greatest emphasis that all 
future salvation is the single true and full salvation, in compari- 
son with which the earthly unhappiness is insignificant and 
earthly happiness is not really such. Consequently he declares 
that those very persons who from the world's point of \ iew are 
counted miserable art the truly happy ones because of the part 
which awaits them in that future salvation.' Wendt holds that 
the Lukan form of the Beatitudes, together with the Woes, is 
authentic as against the Matthew report, and can therefore give 
this interpretation ; but if the Beatitudes of Matthew are the 
more authentic report, then Jesus' teaching at this point must 
he understood as presented by Miem— and they give a verv 
differcnt set of ideas. -Kftbis-h, SK, lSQii, interprets: 'Blessed 
are those who have freed their minds from the earthly wealth : 
for theirs is instead the heavenly wealth. . . . The absence of 
earthly goods and happiness is placed in the foreground, here 
[in Matthew] as in Luke ; but not as there that accidental 
poverty must be blessed, only that voluntary, quiet and meek 
poverty will be blessed. . . . I regard the Lukan form [of the 
first Beatitude] as the more original, but at the same time hold 
that the First Evangelist in his added phrase has come nearer to 
the actual meaning of Jesus than r,he Third Evangelist, who 
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Jesus' teaching as recorded in Matthew. It is 
intelligible how the more spiritual teaching might 
have been coarsened in transmission, under the 
influence of strongly held false theories concerning 
a man's relation to the material world, to the form 
which Luke derived from his sources ; but liow 
eould the reverse have happened ? Who could 
subsequently have perfected Jesns' teaching by 
creating the lofty spiritual eoneeptions contained 
in Mt 5 31 ' ? * 

Jesus wished to establish, as the first principle 
of the better life, that true well-being is not 
reckoned in earthly goods, or obtained by them ; 
on the contrary, itleal manhood and womanhood 
come through complete self-committal to God, 
thawing from Dim our spiritual sustenance,- mak- 
ing His will our will, and finding in His supreme 
purpose the only object of our lives. Of sneh men, 
and of such alone, can it be said that the Kingdom 
of God is theirs. He would turn men away from 
the customary material standard of well-being to 
the pursuit of the highest good, where one's ex- 
ternal conditions become a matter of comparative 
i ml i Here nee. Those are blessed who, instead of 
being self-seeking and self -sufficient, strive ear- 
nestly for that communion and co-operation with 
God which will enable them to realize the highest 
type of character and to perform the highest kind 
of service. The conditions of possessing the King- 
dom are not external but internal, not material 
but spiritual. Poor and rich may alike possess it. 
The poor have it, not as a reward or a recompense 
for their poverty, but beeanse they set their hearts 
on things which are above ; and the rieli have the 
Kingdom for the same reason, inasmuch as they use 
their material possessions for the spread of right- 
eousness, truth, joy, and peace. 

The second clauses of the Beatitudes respectively 
express the results of realizing the character or 
performing the service described in the first clauses. 
They are promised blessings which correspond to 
current longings, anil are worded in the iixed 
phrases by which those longings had of old found 
expression. These blessings, although varied in 
form, are kindred in meaning ; they promise not 
so much a number of dill'erent things, as they con- 
vey the idea in various ways that the entire good 
of whieh God is the creator and provider will eome 
to those who sincerely seek it in the way He 
appoints.! 'The Kingdom of God 5 was a phrase 
which had long been used to express all conceiv- 
able good, to sum up the longings of the devout 
souls of Israel. Jesus therefore tells them how 
they may obtain all their desire. And the pos- 
session of the Kingdom is not a thing of the far dis- 
tant future, but of the immediate present : 'theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.' The Kingdom of God, 
while it has its consummation in the future, was an 
existing reality when Jesus spoke ; and its blessings 
were available at once for those who would comply 
with the conditions of receiving them. J 

(2) ' Ulessed are they that mourn : for they shall 
be comforted. '§ Here, also, Jesus lias taken up 
an OT phrase, which may be seen in IsGl 1 " 3 ('to 
with Ebionitic tendency has interpreted the words of the Lord 
which lent themselves' to this apparent condemnation of all 
material possessions, as well as other words concerning the 
Kingdom, in a similar wav.' 

* Yet <>. Hoitzmann, Lcbcn Jesu (1901), p. 186 f., holds that 
just this change was made. 

t So Kabisch, SK, 1896 ; Ibheken, Bergpredigt", p. 19. Tholuck, 
Bergrede^, p. 57 (Eng. tr. p. <J4), says : 'If we consider the sub- 
stance of the several promises, we shall find that they are all 
essentially identical, and that the difference is merely rhetorical ; 
formally, they correspond to the thing desired or possessed, but 
each ot'them really comprises all spiritual blessings.' 

♦ Upon the meaning and use of the term 'Kingdom of God* 
in Jesus' teaching, see esp. Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 293-328. 

§ Mt 5 4 fuzxafitet el vtvOcZiTi;, in ai-rei T-*^«»A*70*><nT«i ; Lk 6 21b 
fiazttpioi ei xXxi'evTi; >i"», h?i yiXt trtrt. The Lukan form is second- 
ary, and its harsh, superficial tone is unsatisfactory. Cumpare 
y with it Ja 49. -_ s-*k 
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torn fort «*ill that mourn,' c^k) and l's I2ti j -*. The 
term 'mourning' (irci'0oLWfj) is so geuural a one 
that it is dillieult to de termine preaiaftly its scope. 
The early commentators inclined to regard it as 
the sorrow of penitence for sin (cf. '2 < 'o I* I 10 ), 
while others think of it as the .sorrow which comes 
from afflictions, adversities, and persecutions.* 
There seems no siillicient reason why the term 
should not lie understood here in the inclusive 
sense, to designate, all those experiences of life— 
internal or external, physical, mental, or spiritual, 
— which bring .sadness ami .sorrow to men. The 
world is full of mourning; no one escapes the 
anguish of pain, disappointment, bereavement, and 
contlict with sin. And men have always longed 
f'ir a better day, when thif mourning shall be no 
move. It was one element of the Messianic hope 
that with the advent of that glorious Divine King- 
dom complete comfort and consolation for the 
world's sorrows would he given to Cod's faithful 
ones, IsfSI-; cf. Lk -2- u 4 ia . Jesus gave the assur- 
ance that this hope would 1m* realized. The Apnea* 
lyptNt lias repeated with thrilling joy the promise : 
'And he shall wipe away every tear from their 
eyes; and death shall he no more; neither shall 
there be mourning, nor crying, nor pain any more : 
the tirst things are passed away ' (Kev SH). 

Although the promise of comfort is in the 
Beatitude expressed in the future tense, itshestow- 
ment is not to he regarded as exclusively eschato- 
logical. As the Kingdom was present among men 
at the time when de.su* spoke these words, so the 
comfort of the Kingdom was already a present 
reality and available to all. Not that all mourning 
was then to cease, — that stage belongs to tin; 
future consummation of the Kingdom, but that 
Jesus brought a true consolation for all sorrow, 
in the knowledge that God is a loving Father who 
does all things well, and that all men, like the Son 
Himself, are perfected through su tiering (lie 5 a 
l'J ; " n ). Kest and peace came to the world in and 
through Christ (Mt 1 1 38 - -», Jn 14'-'^ Hi 33 ). 

(3) 'Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit 
the earth.' f The idea is that of \*» 37" l the meek 
shall inherit the earth,' + and the 1-XX renders O'Vk 
by Trpacti. Meekness is an OT ideal, and is closely 
related to that of the 'poor,' which Jesus had 
already taken up in the lirst lieatitude. Tins same 
Hebrew word is rendered in the English YSS now 
by thi' one word, now by the other ; also 0*;v2x, com- 
monly translated 'poor, 1 is sometimes translated 
*meek'(cf. Is (jl 1 in KV text and margin, ami see 
Lk 4 IS ). In Is (!6 a the term ":y is associated with 
rjrrrcj ami *"!?T^X ~h~, where the three ideas- seem 
closely akin : * To th.s man will I look, to him that 
is poor and of a contrite spirit, and that trembleth 
at my word.' Cf. also l\s 2:. Hia , l'r Hi 111 . The OT 
conception of meekness seems therefore to concern 
a man's attitude towards Cod rather than towards 
other men. The opposite of this meekness is 
pride and arrogance towards God, and such men 
lie will bring to nought, l's 7;V 7 9t-H It is 
primarily His attitude towards Cod which Jesus 
tins in mind when lie says, 'Take my yoke- upon 
yen, and learn of me ; for 1 am meek and lowly in 

• For the former view, Clem. Atex., Chrysnstom, Jerome, and 
K-tntly Aehelis ; for the latter view, Anoint ine, Luther, Calvin, 
and recently Ihbeken. B. Weiss holds that, it is iniiKjssible to 
tell whether the one or the other idea is intended or both. 
Tholnek, tli-rjrrde^, p. 7J (Kng. tr. p. 70), says . 'The mourning 
Njtoken of is the sorrow of penitence immediately flowing from 
a felt poverty of spirit- . . . This penitential grief is not, how- 
e*er, to he regarded a*. confined to the jH-iiod of conversion, 
hut ought to be * iewed as a continuous condition of the soul.* 

t Mt 5 s U-XiwcpiOt el T^etu't, *ti air*i xi.r t M**U-i,t*u€n Tt.t yr,>. 

Luke has no parallel. 

: P..ieon, Srrmon on the Mmmt, pp. Ilfi, 1J7, hold* that this 
Iteatitinle was not given by Jesus, hut 'is a mere scrit»al gloss, 



heart : and ye shall lind rest unto your souls' (Mt 
I l-" J ). And the « meek ' who in the third Ueatitado 
are pronounced blessed are those who live in trust- 
ful submission to God, seeking to know and to do 
His will; humility rather than self-assumption 
and pride characterizes them. Compare also the 
parable of the Pharisee and the I'ublican, Lk tS UM ' t . 
They become a part of the great world, and are 
fellow-laltourers with Cod in His great purpose*, 
instead of being ends in themselves and isolated 
elements in the I hvine system. They do not 
thereby lose their identity and their importance; 
instead, by complete self-committal to God, they 
lind the perfect realization of themselves, and 
achieve a 'personality of greatest inlltience in tho 
universe. 

A necessary outworking of this meekness to- 
wards Coil is a quality of gentleness, forgiveness, 
and self-abnegation in a man's relations to his 
fellow-men. This is the conception which St. Paul 
seems to have had of the meekness of Jesus, 2 Co 
10 1 (cf. also Kph t-, Ja3 17 , I P 3 1 ) ; and it is the 
meaning which the curlier interpreters found in 
this Beatitude, since they paid more heed to the 
classical Creek usage of wpaeh than to the Hebrew 
conception of *i>\ The Greeks had scarce! van idea 

I of that humility of man towards God whidi formed 
so true and striking an element in the religion of 

I Israel. 

When Jesus promised that the meek 'shall in- 
herit the earth,' lie adopted the popular phrase ot 
the Hebrew covenant conception, which was then 
in use among the more deeply religious as a sym- 
1 k>1 i c expression to denote all those good things 
which were to come with the Messianic kingdom.* 
The material and ephemeral elements of this hope 
Jesus passed by ; but the spiritual content of it, 
the inspiring expectation that Cod would triumph 
over the world in the persons of His faithful and 
obedient servants among men, He reallirtned. Nor 
did Jesus conceive that this supremacy of the meek 
on the earth would he solely eschatulogieal and 

I catastrophic ; quite the reverse, for the growth of 
the Kingdom was to he gradual (Mk 4'-"* 1 '"--), and the 
dominance of the world by meekness and humility 
is progressively realized. Men of such character 
become increasingly influential and successful ; the 
Divine ideal is making its way among men. Every 
passing year marks real advance towards the sup- 
remacy of the people of Cod.t 

(4) 'Ulessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be lilled.'* The 
* The phrase |'"iNrrnx C"v arose in a literal sense, with refer- 
ence to the inheritance of the Promised Land of Canaan bv tne 
Israelites; ef. Cm 157, nt 4™, Jos 14". After the Israelites hud 
come into possession of Canaan, the conception was enlarged, 
and the phm^e became figuratively used to designate an antici- 
pated material, moral and spiritual supremacy ot the people pf 
God on the earth, as in Ps 37, esn. vv.«. >i, already quoted, and 
in l*s 2j» <a 'The meek will he guide in judgment, and the meek 
will he teaeh his way. . . . Hi* soul shall dwell lit ease, and 
his seed shall inherit the land.' See also Is Cu'-i, ]>n T r > ; and 
in the NT the idea can be seen in Mt 2J* 1 , ilk 1J7, it„ 4 ia r 
Gal 3**, Kev 5» »>. 

t Tholuek, llen/rede, p. 78 (Eng. tr. p. 83): 'In this promise 
humility ami meekness are hy him pronounced to h*> the truly 
world-conquering principle, with reference to their ultimate 
victory in the history of the future.' li. Weiss thinks this idea 
lies very remote from the passage, ami describes th^ meek as 
' those quiet sufferers who, trusting in God, hear, without bitter- 
ness or a feeling ot revenue, the abuse ot those who atlliet and 
persecute them. The painful consciousness of their own short- 
comings makes them humble when they are treated unjustly hy 
others.' Certainty this teaching is germane to Jesus (Mt.V®), 
but it conus under the eighth lieatitude rather than under the 
third. 

J Ml Zfi |iui(i;i« >i wlitiipTi; xcti ii\J.v»rii T*,t iixanri/trt, tn 
a-JTti %wpTxrth.r*triu. Lk I"- 1 * LUtxapin »1 ■Tl.tZfZf, mt, «t< x* 1 "**' 

U,.e%T\s\. It may be that the original saying was shorter than 
that which appears in Matthew's Creek form, the t,* *«*. or 
even x*i >«<(. t. » Si*, being possibly an expansion ; but it seems 
siitlieiently clear that in anv cu»e the Matthew account pr 



a m, irgin^t addition from l's :t7", whiehhTfti,irtpfc it) filtJT \ ' Vn urvesriUI tfi»». idj,a, -1 that She material tone of Luke* 
••ma- manuscripts, after v.* in others.' JUh * \ p**9.bu , but Xt&teide (>x<ui\>*rv bto e*iT<M|4>"i»"B »'», ««') is a later per 
not a likelv, bvpothesis. vf rsion of J 
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terms 'hunger' anil 'thirst,' representing the 
fundamental physical necessities, had been of old 
used symbolically to denote intense spiritual long- 
ing, ef. Is 49 10 5o l * 2 65 ,a , Am 8" Ps 34 9 - J0 42 1 (and 
in the NT see Jn 6 35 7 37 , Rev 22 1 - 2 ) ; xopr&frfuu also 
was used liguratively of spiritual supply, Ps 17 IS 
107^. Of the meaning of this Beatitude there can 
he no donbt. The righteousness which men are to 
seek is that righteousness which the entire Sermon 
is designed to elucidate and to enjoin. Those 
who earnestly desire it are pronounced blessed, 
because it is theirs; every one who sincerely wills 
to have righteousness obtains it (Uev22 1T ). Right- 
eousness was the technical Jewish term to connote 
that quality and quantity of character and con- 
duct which God requires of men, and which it is 
the one aim of life to attain. It was Jesus' mission 
to correct and to perfect men's conception of 
righteousness, and to inspire them to its actual 
realization. In this Beatitude He speaks of the 
blessedness of those who long for righteousness, 
while in the other Beatitudes and throughout the 
discourse He shows them what true righteousness 
is, and how it is to be obtained. Since righteous- 
ness eonsists in right character and service, it 
cannot be externally bestowed,* but must be 
achieved, by each individual, with the help of God 
through Christ. And its achievement is a process 
of growth into the likeness of our Divine Example, 
it is the glory of the Gospel that to every desirous 
soul is promised the attainment of God's ideal for 
him and membership in the eternal Kingdom of 
the sons of God. 

(5) ' Blessed are the merciful : for they shall 
obtain mercy.' f It is probably by intention that 
this Beatitude stands immediately after the one 
concerning righteousness, for in both OT and NT 
the two ideas of righteousness and mercy are cor- 
relative :X Mie 6 8 * He hath showed thee, O man, 
what, is good ; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?' (of. also Ps IS 2433 , Is 
5S 1 " 11 ) ; Mt 23^ ' Woe unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites ! for ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, and have left undone the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment [i.e. justice §], and 
mercy, and faith. 5 There is no righteousness 
without mercy, whether of God or man. One of 
the most frequent OT ideas is that God is merciful 
towards men, and one of its most frequent injunc- 
tions is that men must be'likewise merciful towards 
one another. Jesus re-established both teachings, 

* Neither in this passage nor elsewhere does Jesus use the 
term ■ righteousness' in the forensic sense to which St. Paul 
gave currency. That God does, in His love and mercy, pardon 
and receive every man who in and through Christ sets him- 
self seriously towards the Divine ideal, is abundantly taught 
hy Jesus ; hut He does not use this term to denote that idua. 
Ho nearly all commentators. Aehelis, Jierypredigt, p, 22 : 'The 
words indicate that high degree of longing which rests upon 
the certainty that the object of the longing is essential to life, 
that without it life would become death. Righteousness is the 
object of such desire ; what is meant by it is that moral con- 
dition which is in accordance with God's will." B. Weiss defines 
the righteousness here referred to as that 'righteousness whieh 
corresponds to the norm of the Divine will, the highest good 
of every true Israelite, upon the possession of which depends 
the certainty of God's good pleasure and the participation ill 
all the promises. The Kingdom of God proclaimed by Jesus 
offers men this good in an abundance which will satisfy all long- 
ings, bring full contentment, and fill them with righteousness. 
For in the Kingdom of God, and only there,— though there with 
the greatest of certainty,— will the ideal of righteousness be 
actually realized.' 

t Mt 5 7 uxKxptoi el i\fr,umtS, en ctvTol tXtrMvovTctt. Luke has 
no parallel. 

t So closely connected are the two ideas that the Ileb. njjis, 
whieh mure commonly should be and is represented in the 
LXX bv btxaioirCvri, is at times translated by ixtr^iirLvr, ; ef. Dt 
f.35 241'*, Ps245 335 1036, Is 127. In Lhe Sermon passage Mt 0* 
iXftijueowi.* appears as a variant reading of J^«io<n-niv ; the 
former, however, is not strongly attested (EL against nBD), and 
is accepted hy few scholars. 

§ So H. Iloltzinann, " 
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and gave them great prominence in His instruc- 
tion. Mercy is twofold : subjective and objective. 
Subjectively, mercy requires that a man shall be 
loving and forgiving towards all ; not revengeful 
nor cherishing ill-will ; not thinking evil of others 
(Mt IS 21 ' 35 , 1 Co 13 47 , Eph 4 32 ). Objectively, mercy 
requires that a man shall show deep, inexhaustible 
sympathy with all his fellows, manifesting itself 
in unremitting, helpful service, and in a loving 
considerateness towards all (Mt S 4348 O 10 ' 13 12 7 
25 31 " 46 , Lk lO* 37 lO 19 ' 31 , Ro 12 s " 21 , Gal 5 2J - 23 , Col 
3 l - u , 1 Jn 3 14 ' 18 ). It is striking that in the Beati- 
tudes no specific mention is made of love, although 
love (towards God and man) is proclaimed by Jesus 
as the sum of all duty (Mt 22 34 ' 40 , cf. Ro 13 s - ia , 
Gal 5 U ). And farther on in the Sermon, at 
Mt 5 134S , the duty of love is explicitly taught. 
But the fact is, that although the term 'love' does 
not appear in the Beatitudes, yet the idea of love 
underlies every one of them. Roughly grouped, 
the first four concern love to God, the last four 
love to men. All that the eight Beatitudes contain 
is but an application of the principle of love to the 
most important aspects of life, formulating more 
specifically what love requires in the essential ex- 
perience and relations of human existence. 

The mercy of God precedes the mercy of men, 
and is its prototype. Inasmuch as God is merciful 
towards men, He rightly requires that men shall 
be merciful towards one another. In the parable 
of the Unmerciful Servant this is most impressively 
taught, Mt IS- 1 ' 35 . And as the last verse of the 
passage sets forth, unless men show mercy in their 
relations to each other, God cannot ultimately 
deal mercifully with them ; ef. also Mt 6'-" 15 , Mk 
ll- 5 , Eph 4 12 , Ja 2 13 . This is not retaliation on 
God's part. 1 f it seems severe, it is yet a necessary 
provision to the end that love may triumph in His 
world. If love is to transform all and to reign 
supreme, then what is unloving must disappear. 

(6) ' Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall 
see GoiL' * The phrase ' pure in heart ' occurs in Ps 
73 1 (33S *i3, LXX rots tv64<ji tt; napdiq.) and in Ps 
24 1 {2nb -13,' LXX Kadapbs ry icap8i$) ; cf. also Ps 51 10 . 
In the NT the phrase is only twice used (I Ti l 5 , 
2 Ti 2- 2 ), although the thought is all-pervasive. 
The term Kttpdla, corresponding to the Hebrew y? 
and in the NT deriving its. signification there- 
from, denotes the essential personality, the inner 
central self, where all feeling, thought, and action 
originate. t J" its dative form here it indicates 
the sphere in which the purity is predicated, like 
r£ welfare in the. first Beatitude. By ' purity of 
heart' is meant that profound sincerity and up- 
rightness of thought and feeling whieh produces an 
honest, clean, holy life in all its elements and 
relations. It does not need to be said that this 
condition of things can exist only where the indi- 
vidual is committed, body and soul, to the love 
and obedience of God, and regards all men as his 
brethren and himself as a sacred trust. Jesus has 
in mind the superficial standards of goodness 
which prevailed in His day. The rich young man 
had kept all the commandments from his youth, 
and yet his heart was set upon his material 
possessions (Mk 10 17 ' S1 ) ; the Pharisees outwardly 
appeared righteous unto men, but within they 
were full of hypocrisy and iniquity (Mt 23 25 - 2S ). 
Against such shallow, false conceptions of right 
living, Jesus most emphatically sets the duty of 
real righteousness, of purifying the fountain of a 
man's life in order that what flows from it may 
indeed be pure. 

That the ' pure in heart' 'shall see God' is an 

* Mt 5 8 fJJtxapim n't xctOctpci tv) xa?h.'at, BTt ecuroi Tot 0Iok o-|ovt«j 

Luke has no parallel. ,„, 

t See Wetidt. Lnhft Jr«'. ii. 116-121; Cremer, Bibl.-Thcol 
art. Heart in vol. ii. 
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essential result of their diameter, not a mere un- 
related reward for their goodness. Nor is this 
seeing of Gotl a solely csehntolngicnl event; for, 
vfhile the pel feet virion of Him belongs to the 
future, there is a present vision which increases 
day by day with the gmvrUi of tho pure in heurt. 
Seeing Ood is, of course, not a physical process, but 
a spiritual one ; it is to enter into full communion 
with llini, to be spiritually in His immediate pres- 
ence and to be at rest there, to share directly His 
favour, joy, and blessings. The phrase to 'see 
tJod' arose in ancient Hebrew usage out of the 
fact that men counted it a supreme privilege to 
come into the presence of an earthly king (1 K 10 M , 
Kst I 1 *) ;* how much inure would it mean to come 
into the presence of the King of kings ! The hope 
of such a vision of <iod grew with the development 
of the Hebrew religions conceptions, and became 
the rapturous aspiration of the UT saints (Ps ll 7 
'the upright shall behold his face'; 17 11 'As for 
me, 1 shall behold thy face in righteousness ; I 
shall he satislied, when I awake, with thy like- 
ness'), la the NT also the aspiration, now become 
a certainty, reappears (I Jn 3- 'we shall see him 
even as he is'; lie \2 U , llev 22*) ; the veil of the 
temple has been rent in twain (Mt 27 51 ), for in 
and through Christ men have immediate access to 
tiod. This standing in the very presence of Hod, 
this direct eommunion with Him and direct re- 
sponsibility to Him, is more than a theological 
theory — it is an actual and essential fact of the 
utmost practical siguilieanue. <lod is not an 
absentee ruler, who can be dealt with only 
through intermediaries ; on the contrary, those 
who love Him live in His presences rest in His 
care, receive His blessings, and participate in His 

(7) ' Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shall 
be called sons of (_Iod.'t The term eipijuoiroiis 
oecurs in the LXX form of 1'r 10 IU , and the thought 
is present also in Pr 12 M . But ' peace ' was not so 
common an 0*1' idea as those dealt with in the 
previous Beatitudes. Some have maintained that 
the meaning of elprjv. in this passage is exclusively 
passive, i.e. 'peaceable.' But the mass of inter- 
preters find a larger meaning, which includes this 
while containing also an active element — to make 
peace. t Certainly Jesus' idea here is comprehen- 
sive ; lie has in mind to commend and to inculcate 
the spread of peace all kinds of peace among 
men (cf. lie 12 u , J» 3 W ). In this He is the great 
leader ami example, jMt ll- u , Jn 14-* 7 (the paradox, 
Mt 1U"), Eph 2 13 " 1H , Col Y M 3 ,s ; fur Cod is the Cod 
of Peace, Bo l, r > 13 , 2 Co 13 n , Ph 4 7 - u , 1 Th fi 88 , 
lie 13-"°, who sent peace to the earth in Christ, 
Bk i! 13 * u . Peace between Cod and men was pro- 
claimed by Jesus, and peace between men and 
their fellow-men was enjoined. Peace therefore is 
the Christian ideal. Individual composure and 
social harmony arc to be brought about by the 
concentration of all interests and forces oil the 
achievement of the individual anil soeial ideal as 
taught by Christ, ami by the realization, within 
one's self and among all, of those l)ivine principles 
of concord and eo-operatiou through which alone 
true peace ean be obtained. 

The peacemakers 'shall be called sons of Cod' 
because in this essential characteristic they are 
like Him, the Cod of Peace. The fact that the 
article does not accompany the vloi signiiies that 

•On the 'vision of God' as held by l'hilo, see Schurcr, 
Getchichted. Jiiditchcn Votkes* ^lhOS), vol. iii, p, .161. 

t Jit 5 9 fiUixdpiti « t'ijrr,tfxtiti, «tj [mi/Til] vn'i ou'i, xXrMwrai. 

Luke has no parallel. 

J For the passive sense nnly, C rutins, Rocinus, W'etstein, and 
recently Ibbckcn, Davjirediq't", p. 43. For an active meaning 
also, Luther, Meyer, Tholuck, Uleek, Achelis, II. HolUmann, 
ft. Weis,),, and the KV. Others incorrectly regard the 'peace' 

mentioned as that obtained by the ator : " -'- --' " u ~ 

Uhrysostom, Slier, 



the designation is to be understood qualitatively. 
This idea of sonship as consisting in moral resem- 
blance is of Hebrew origin, and is found in both 
Testaments ; cf. esp. Mt .V a , Itcv Li I 7 . The expres- 
sion ' called ' sons of Cod is also a Hebraism, found 
frequently in the Book of Isaiah ; its special func- 
tion here seems to be to emphasize the fact of 
sonship (cf. Mt 5 1U , I .In 3 1 ) as something not only 
true, but recognized to he true. 

(S) ' Blessed are they that have heeu persecuted 
for righteousness' sake : for theirs i» the kingdom 
of heaven. Blessed are ye when men shall re- 
proach you, and persecute you, and say all manner 
of evil against you faBely, for my salxe. Kejoice 
anil be exceeding glad, for great is your reward in 
heaven : for so persecuted they the prophets which 
were before you.' * Although the essence and 
purpose of the gospel was peace, nevertheless 
those who enjoyed and endeavoured to spread this 
peace in the world would incur reproach and abuse 
lroni their fellow-men. The OT does not supply 
passages similar in form to this Beatitude, but the 
Hebrews had no lack of experience in persecution 
for righteousness' sake, ami the conception is de- 
veloped with marvellous insight and feeling in 
Is 40 6f». In the NT it is an ever-present idea 
- the snll'erings of the OT saints are recalled 
(He ll iS " w ), Jesus lives and dies a martyr to this 
principle, He predicted persecution for His fol- 
lowers (Mt 5 10 " 1 -, Jn 10-), and this persecution 
actually befell them (Jn <J'--, Ae -> n S ia , 1 P 3" 
4 U " 1U ). The primitive Christians bravely endured 
and faithfully preached when they wwre' despised, 
ostracized, punished, and maliciously slandered. t 

* Mt 5'0-12 fjutxapioi ai oiStaiyuittt ultlr foxccieriivr,t, \?t nuriin 
latin r. iiiuriXl <s tu» ovpatfrt. U&xa-piO- io •"* tin inibi&ufrii iiiAat xat 
iim.'sujiv x%l liTiini irat Towner xatf iifitn -^ivl until ivlxi» i'JJV. 
X<*-'pwi )M4 uyaMtccel't, en i /juerUe; 1/xJt* <7«Xu; ir Toif aupxm;' 
ti-nt; yap \b.i*ioc.r rtiii Tpsti.ta; TSvf ap* vu£*. Lk <>-- *" 
putxapiDi \tn\ a-iot* fjuiri.e-a/a-t* uua; ei K*8purei, rati stkj aQip.ctu<ri> 
i/fAa-f X-x.) ittih.cujir xnt txficlXjurir TO iiopcx iifx.it ii; T0ii)p*v 'iwxa, 
Tt'u vioii TaZ onttpnTtv. %a.pr,Ti i* ixiiff) -rii r.u.fa. xcti fxtpr\,reiTi' 
Ihth yoce e fAKiOat i/fx-vy toALj h tw tLpxtzt- zcctu to. aira yicp 
tT*.tu* Ttlt xpotiraif oi Taripa a.\nw. With regard to these two 
reports o! what must he regarded as a single utterance, two 
thin;,'9 arc to be s.iid : (I) the corresponding Lukan Btiilitinle 
O'.-i -a in jmrallel not to Mt a™, hut to Mt iO. i-i it is sn^csterl 
above that 5 1U mid 5 11 - 12 may be duplicates, the one or the other 
passage appearing here through the process of compilation. 
Mime one icature of the Beatitudes was their brief, striking 
form (like the Ten Commandments of the OT), the original 
eighth Beatitude must have contained few words, ami b ia is 
closely parallel in form to the preceding seven Beatitudes ; both 
of which things favour its originality. In Luke also the laj>t 
Beatitude is very long compared with the others. Perhaps, 
therefore, Mt filLia am j ^ G3&K 1 ore varying words from one 
historical saying, introduced here by u transmitting or editorial 
haod because ot their close similarity in thought to that of the 
eighth Beatitude. Or another view wuuld be that Mt flU- 1- is 
an expansion of the idea contained in Mt 5 1U by Jesus Ilimselt 
(or possibly by some eubsequent Christian teacher when the 
persecutions actually came upon the Christians); r>r the 
essential thought of the three verses is the same, the general 
conception of persecution in v. 10 being expanded in vv.n U into 
the specific ideas of verbal abuse, hostile acts, and false reports. 
(2) The Lukan form of this Beatitude is in seseral respect* 
secondary in character, i.e. it shows greater departure than 
Matthew's from the probable original form of the utterance. 
These modifications arose out of a freer handling in transmis- 
sion, a partial conformity to the new Uentilc Held in which the 
material circulated, and a greater yielding to the influence of 
the actual events of persecution io the Apostolic age. The 
term fjuvi.iruff-iy is used in a characteristic Lukan way, cf. Lk 

14-M 16 13 21 17 . The ix$oiXMtni> to crta.* iuir itt tovv^o*, OS also 

the u.$oifiet>, refer to the excommunication of the Christians as 
heretics from the synagogues and other Jewish relatiotiships-- 
things which actually happened, but which the Maltha an pas- 
sage does not specifically predict. The ivutt* i^u of .Matthew is 
more original than the i»i*« -roZ ultZ rev om'tpisrei, of Luke. Lk 
li^*, first clause, seems modified. And Lk C-S*, last clause, shows 
various secondary elements, due to the denationalizing of the 
materia). These phenomena arc constant throughout Luke's 
Clospel as coni)>ared w ith Matthew's. 

t The ^ivlw* of Mt 611 j H attested hy NlSCE and the 
majority o! witnesses; it is omitted by D and certain other 
witnesses of the ' Western ' text. The word i* therefore com- 
monly accepted here. But if the new claims for the ' VV Astern ' 
type of text have good foundation, it is m.i impossible that this 

rn 



ouing work o[ Christ ; no , ■^ixjltfj.txu, ,'\», in the tenninoJngyj)f Westcoti tlort, a 'Western 
non-iotorp'.latiou.' J<*u*. of courfe, implied the thought which 
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And in this conduct tliey were richly blessed— 
not l>y the persecutions, but through them ; for 
Jesus, of course, did not mean that persecutions are 
essential to the development of the ideal life, but 
only that, where outward circumstances are such as 
to induce them, they are blessed who steadfastly 
and joyfully glorify the Gospel. The eVese? 5ikcuo- 
<tvvt)s of Mt 5 1U and the kvtKev e/xod of the following 
verse are synonymous. The persecutions which 
would afflict Jesus' disciples were to be met in 
carrying forward the work which He had begun ; 
if they lived as He lived, and taught as lie taught, 
they would experience the same treatment as 
He had received <Jn T 7 lo 18 - 1S IT 14 ). Had He not 
been a true successor of the OT prophets in sutler- 
ing for righteousness' sake (Mt o 1 - 1^" 39 ) ? AVith 
the advancing centuries the kind of persecution 
directed against Christianity has changed, and 
the amount has lessened ; but Christian people 
ean never expect to be free from misinterpretation, 
ridicule, and abuse until all men beeome devoted 
to the righteousness and truth for which Chris- 
tianity stands. And this Beatitude promises the 
highest blessings to those who in trust, patience, 
and forgiveness uphold the Gospel, and allow the 
persecution to fnllil its own true mission in their 
lives and in the Church (lie 12 5 ""). 

These promised highest blessings are denoted 
here by the term 'the Kingdom of Heaven,' so 
that in the eighth Beatitude Jesus has returned to 
the promise which accompanied the iirst Beatitude. 
This conception of the kingdom of Heaven is the 
inclusive one, since it comprises all conceivable 
good and brings absolute well-being. The phrase 
' great is your reward in heaven,' which appears 
in Mt 5 12 = Lk G-" 3 , is practically one in meaning 
with that of Mt 5 iu 'for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.' * The term ' reward ' (p.ta9js) was taken 
over into the Gospel from the commercial, quid 
pro quo terminology of legal J udaism ; its legalistic 
designation had therefore to disappear, and now it 
was a term to express those graeious spiritual 
blessings which are at hand and in store for the 
true children of God. In this Beatitude, then, is 
promised 'the Kingdom of Heaven' and 'great 
reward,' but not the Kingdom of Heaven jrftts 
some additional reward, since the Kingdom itself 
contains all the good which men ean receive. 

b. The World Mission.— Mt 5' 3 ' 16 (ef. Lk ll 33 
14m. 35) -j- 'pj ie connexion of these verses with 
those which precede is close. Men of such char- 
acter and conduct as Mt 5 39 has described will 
assuredly meet with opposition and ealumny, Mt 
5W-12. but they must not on this account go into 
hiding— rather must they stand forth, endure per- 
secution, and uphold the Gospel standard in the 
world, Mt fi 13-16 . Salt is a preservative element, 
light is a life-giving one; £ botli were eurrent 

it contains, but it was quite superfluous to express it, and its 
expression disturbs the proper emphasis in the saying. The 
word is much more likely to ha\e heen added later (as a 
practically useful expansion) than to have been excluded. 

+ On the NT term 'reward' see B. Weiss, fiibt. Theologie des 
A'7'6 (1895), 5 32; Tholuck, Bergrede*, pp. 99-101 [Eng. tr. 
p. 101 f.J ; Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 52-55. 

t This section is reganled as not belonging to the original 
Sermon by Feine, 11. Holtzmann, B. Weiss, Wendt, Baitlet, 
Bacon ; it is defended by Achelis, Meyer, Tholuck, and most 
commentators. If the theme of the discourse is comprehensive, 
as maintained above, these verses supply a logical and useful 
portion of the whole treatment given it. 

J The exact function of salt which Jesus had here in mind is 
somewhat uncertain : was it its quality to save from decay, as 
in 2 K 219- 20 (so Meyer, B. Weiss), or its quality as a pleasing 
condiment, as in Job G<*, Col 4 |; (so Bleek, H. Holtzmann), or its 
ritual (unction as developed in the ancient sacrificial system, 
cf. Mk OJ9-50 (so Achelis, Keil, Tholuck, Bergrede $, pp. 102 106 
[Eng. tr. pp. 105-109])? The second of these views is perhaps 
too shallow for this passage, and the third too complex, too 
erudite ; it seems a simpler and stronger utterance when the 
salt is conceived in its fundamental property of a preservative. 
The other metaphor, light, is one of the most common religious 
expressions, cf. ebp. Is 426 496 eoi.a, j n l* 5. a sia 12JS. 4S ( E pr , 5s. 
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tigurative terms for spiritual realities. Men who 
appreciate the Divine ideal of life which Jesus has 
presented in the Beatitudes, and who strive to 
attain it, are God's chosen instruments for the 
realization of His purpose in the world. They are 
to live and to work among men, where their char- 
acter and their deeds may exert their full, true 
influence. The Christian is not permitted eitfier 
to withdraw himself from the world, or to live an 
isolated, unprofessed religious life in the world. 
He mnst not only himself be good and do good ; 
he must also help others into the appreciation and 
the attainment of the same ideal. Salvation is 
not merely individual ; it is social as well. Until 
Christians do the most and the best they ean witli 
themselves and for all others, they are not faithful 
to the mission which Jesus has laid upon all of His 
followers, and the consummation of Cod's Kingdom 
is in so far delayed. 

c. Uelatinn to the Old Testament.— Mt 5"- 20 (cf. 
Lk 1(J 17 ). The logical relation of these verses to 
what precedes is el ear : Jesus has set forth the 
new Gospel norm of life (5 3i -), and has enjoined 
His followers to live this life openly hefore the 
world (5 13 * i(i ) ; now He proceeds to show the 
relation of this new Gospel norm to the Hebrew- 
norm of life which in the OT had come down 
through the centuries and now held the held 
among His countrymen. Since Jesus' ideal dif- 
fered so much from the current scribal standard 
(as any one could see), the question easily arose 
— not only among His opponents, the religious 
leaders ot the day, but also among those who 
'heard him gladly' — whether this revelation of 
God's will by Jesus was a wholly new revelation 
superseding that made by Moses and the Prophets. 
Jesus gave the answer to this question when He 
said, ' Think not that 1 came to destroy the law 
or the prophets; 1 came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil. 5 * 

Ph 2 15 , 1 Th 5 5 . The phrase of v.16 T i $£,; faZy, means either 
' the light which is intrusted to you,' viz. the Gospel (so H. 
Holtzmann, B. Weiss), or 'the light which you are," as in V.H 

* Jit 5 1 ' fti ►e,ujffT;T£ 6Ti r,kOo* xxtakucrai -re» u(m> r, tovs 
Tp<Xp>,T*i' oIk yXOe* xaiaLXvfftti «AA.« !r\r.pu<r*t. The customary 

phrase, vo/ja; smli oi Tpapr.ran, is a phrase which arises from the 
Jewish designation of the OT literature! the \olu>; designating 
the first five books, the -rpejjj™* the remainder ; while the whole 
phrase denotes the OT in its entirety and its unity. It is 
noticeable that in Mt &? we have the disjunctive particle n 
instead of the usual rjti. in this phrase. The variation is prob- 
ably intentional, introduced in order to suggest that the Law 
and the Prophets were distinct portions ot the OT, and that a 
different attitude might be assumed by the same person towards 
the two dhisions— lie might abrogate either one without the 
other, but He wishes to abrogate neither (so Tholuck, Meyer, 
Ibbeken, Bruce, Wendt, B. Weiss). 

While Jesus mentions 'the Prophets' ill 5 17 , He does not 
again refer to them throughout the whole following section, 
5UMS. ,\ll that He goes on to say pertains to the Law ; He 
does not present any similar illustrations of how the teaching ot 
the Prophets is to be perfected. This silence concerning the 
Prophets is explained in different ways. Achelis {Bergpredigt, 
p. 79) thinks that if what He said was true of the Law, that He 
came not to destroy but to fulfil, « fortiori it was true of the 
Prophets. The more common explanation is that He passed by 
the Prophets in the remainder of His teaching at this point 
bemuse He was much more in accord with them, and because 
the contemporaneous religious teachers paid so little attention 
to the Prophets that He did not come seriously into conflict 
with them concerning the prophetic teaching. Recently Pro- 
fessor Briggs (Expos. Times, viii. 39&) has argued that Ml 5 1 ' as 
given by Jesus stood, 'Think not that 1 came to destroy the 
law : I came not to destroy but to fulfil,' for * the Evangelist 
added "the Prophets" in order to make the statement reter to 
the whole OT. This addition destroys the measure of the line, 
and has nothing in the context of this discourse or in the ex- 
perience of Jesus to justify it. He was constantly charged with 
\iolating the Law, but nowhere with destroying the Prophets.' 
Bacon takes a similar view (Scrmm on the Mount, pp. 87, 176). 
This hypothesis is worthy of consideration. The words % Tok 
fffiat'/.Tx; might easily have been introduced subsequently to round 
out the original utterance of Jesus, for of course He did come 
to fulfil both Law and Prophets ; even though on this historical 
occasion He had spoken only of the Law, His attitude towards 
which was liable to he misunderstood and needed careful ex- 
planation. The material contained in the First Gospel has 
perhaps been retouched at several points to show Jesns as the 
ilfiller of the entire OT^and especially of the Prophets; the 
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Jesus' constant warfare (.hiring His ministry was 
not so mnuli against the OT standard ol life in 
itself as against the interpretation of the OT 
standard which was held ami taught in His day. 
For hundreds of years the priests ami tcrilteft hail 
been busily engaged with the legal literal ure of 
their religion. These labours hat) resulted in an 
elaboration and e.xternalization of the Law ; so 
that when Jesus came the current Jewish teaching 
was in some respects extremely pfarvurse : (1) it 
largely ignored the 1'rophetie portion of the OT, 
which was the very soul of the Hebrew history 
ami Uible ; ('2) it exalted legalism until Judaism 
had become a system of precepts for the perform- 
ance of an innumerable series of great anil small 
duties which few could know ami none could fully 
obey ; {'.i) it so externalized the Law that religion 
came to consist chielly in the ob*ervnnce of minute 
ceremonial performances, while the internal, spon- 
taneous, and genuinely spiritual elements of the 
Law were neglected ur ignored. Against this 
scribal abuse of the I IT, Jesus had on many 
occasions to assert himself, and He did so with 
vehemence. He would not keep their fasts (Mk 
2'^) ; He would not observe the Sabbath according 
to their eode(Mt I'-"" 14 , Mk 2^:V\ Jn o lbl ») ; He 
denounced, with a true prophetic insight and 
indignation, their whole legislation regarding the 
ceremonially clean and unclean (Mt If) 1 "'"* 1 , ,\1 k 7 1 "*" 3 , 
ef. lsl llM7 , MicG 08 ); He continually associated with 
the sinful and the despised who did not keep the 
Law, in order to do them pood (Mk L ,,B - 17 ). Such 
an attitude on .Jesus' part towards the teaching of 
tiie scribes and Pharisees was involved in His 
introduction of a higher standard. In this atti- 
tude lie was not, in fact, opposing the OT ; rather, 
He was defending it against the false interpreta- 
tion which had become current. Nevertheless, 
and quite naturally, the Jewish leaders identilitul 
their conception of the OT with the OT itself— 
how could they be mistaken about it? Therefore 
Jesus was a traitor to the religion, the history, 
and the literature of the race ; He richly merited 
a traitor's death. It seemed to thorn logical and 
conclusive, because in their bigotry they regarded 
t heir own ideas and interpretations as heaven- 
penetrating and infallible. To lie sure, Jesus' 
teaching went much deeper than the mere removal 
of the rubbish which had accumulated about the 
OT during the preceding centuries; His work did 
not consist solely in re-establishing the OT as it 
came from the hands of its makers. Hut had the 
Jews been true to the OT in the breadth and 
height of its teaching, they would have welcomed 
Jesus instead of rejecting Him ; they would have 
been prepared to appreciate anil to receive the 
fuller revelation of Ood's will which He brought 
into the world. 

That His Gospel was a fuller revelation, Jesus 
in ad i j abundantly plain. He did not re-enact t lie 
Ten Commandments, but only re-established the 
principle* which underlay them (Mt f2 31 " 4U ). He 
abrogated sueh provisions and implications of the 
Law as were adapted only to the earlier stages of 
civilization, thus: mere external conformity to 
statutes regarding moral conduct, Mt sai-w-sr-ai; 
divorce, 5 s1 - 3 '- ; t he use of oaths, -y^-a? ; the practiee 
of retaliation, S-*" 10 ; the pride of race, which made 
men despise other nations, 5 i3 ' iS . In these matters, 
which He dealt with as specimen cases, Jesus re- 
vealed an attitude, a method, and certain principle* 
which lie intended to be applied to the OT through- 
phrase 'the law and the prophets' is a favourite one in 
Matthew, compare 7» with Lk #« ; 22« with Mk l^i, Lk 10*. 
Ifnt to this argu men l it inny be replied that the Gospels of 
Mark and Luke, heing written for use among the <!cnti]cs, 
incorporated tradition from which ruany n( the distinctly, 
Jewish elements and phrases actually t mploY«l bj"iiwus* bail 
beeo removed in the interest of a universal Gospel 



out.* lie did not repudiate the past, He did not 
even break wilh the best which the past had pro- 
duced ; He only developed and perfected the high 
ideal of life which had found embodiment in the 
Hebrew Uible. He did not set the seal of absolute 
duty and truth upon all that the lawgivers ami 
prophets had taught, but lie took up ami reallhmcd 
the essential ethical principle* unci religious ideas 
which the Hebrew lawgivers had endeavoured to 
formulate and the Hebrew prophets had en- 
deavoured to instil into the lives of men. That 
Jesus regarded His own revelation of the will of 
God a* immeasurably superior to that contained 
I in the OT is most strikingly expressed when He 
says, ' Verily 1 say unto you, Among them that are 
born of women there hath nut arisen a greater 
than John the liaptist ; yet he that is but little 
in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he' 
(Mt 11", ef. alsu Mt Li 17 ). To the same clTect is 
Mk 2" 1 " — 'Mo man seweth a piece of undressed 
cloth on an old garment ; else that which should 
lill it up taketh from it, the new from the old, and 
a worse rent is made. And no man pntteth new 
wine into old wine-skins; else the wine will burst 
the skins, and the wine perisheth, and the skins.' 
Full of a similar meaning, also, is Jesus' parabolic 
statement in Mt 13 s - 'Every scribe who hath been 
made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a man that is a householder, which bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and old.'t 

When, therefore, Jesus says, ' I came not to de- 
stroy, hut to fulfil' (Mt 5 17 ), ik' places in our hands 
the key to His relation to the OT,J ami bids us see 
the continuity of God's purpose among men, the 
eternity of right and truth, and the ahsolute cer- 
tainty that the Divine ideal is to develop and 
triumph in the world. In these words is comprised 
all til at Jesus was, and did, and taught; they de- 
scribe His mission. And He felt Himself eotupetwit 
to perform this mighty work, this manifestation of 
God to men, because He knew Himself to be chosen 
by God and qualilied by Him for the conveyance of 
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lation. Since lie was superior to all pre- 
vious revealers of God, He was capable of passing 
judgment upon their teachings ; lie was appointed 
to pronounce what elements in those teachings were 
of permanent and what of transient value. And 
it was also His mission to unify, to perfect, and to 
establish the whole sum ol religious and ethical 
ideas among men. Lor this service He had the 

* Jesus at tacked existing ideas, practices, and institutions only 
to the extent absolutely necessary lor the establishment of tlis 
gospel. Many of the evils and wrongs of society He did not 
attempt to correct, many of the current misconceptions He left, 
for subsequent teachers to remove. His purpose was to trans- 
form mankind, not to produce a social or political revolution, 
and lie saw most truly that this transformation was a process 
for which ahumlant time must be allowed (.Mt 13-M33, Mk 420 a»). 
His work was not destructive hut constructive, not negative but 
positive, as all true work for the world is. Progress involves 
the putting aside of old bottles for new, the correction of false 
ideas and practices, the clearing away of spurious accretions, 
the defeat of those who counsel stagnation ; but nn one who 
follows Jesus' example in advancing the Kingdom will labour 
exclusively, or even primarily, to overthrow the false ; ratlier 
will he lovingly and trustfully devote himself to the establish- 
ment of what is true. There is u radical difference between a 
critical and a helpful attitude in ones work for the world. 

t On the interpretation at Mt t3J 2 see particularly Wctidt, 
Lthve Jexu, ii. 34! », 

* St. Paul's conception of the relation between the Fjaw and 
the (Sospel is the s;une as that of Jesus, as may be seen in the 
Epistles to the Unmans and lialatians. In Kott'i St. Paul claimu 
not lo annul but to estahlish the Law ; nnl in form and letter, 
but in substance and spirit. This is to acknowledge the great 
law of progress, or development, in the universe. An acorn 
fulfils its mission not by remaining an acorn, but by growing 
into an oak. A child fuinls its mission not by remaining a 
child, hut by becoming a man. So the OT \m\v was fulfilled an.l 
established not hy continuing in literal force when men were 
ready for something better, but by becoming in due time 
through Christ a perfected revelation (ef. U.%1 4 4 5), adapted 
to the higher needs and possibilities of mankind. On the ntti 
tud< Ol .Vstie Mt»l SU J»tniT towards the I .aw, «ec esp. art. Law 
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Divine ideal within Himself, and needed no ex- 
ternal criterion. 

So that there seems no room for a difference of 
opinion as to what Jesus meant hy saying that He 
came to ' fulfil ' the Law and the Prophets. He 
could not have meant that He would secure the 
literal accomplishment of everything hoped for 
and promised in the UT, as though the UT simply 
presented a programme which it was His mission 
to carry out. Nor could He have meant that He 
would seeure the complete, literal observance and 
performance of all that is commanded in the Law 
and the Prophets, lie neither did nor attempted 
to do the one thing or the other. If His Jewish 
hearers might at first understand Him to promise 
that in 'fulfilling' the Law and the Prophets He 
would reaffirm their authority, and render and 
secure absolute obedienee thereto, He yet ex- 
plicitly and emphatically provided against such a 
misconstruction of His words by what He immedi- 
ately adds in vv. 1848 . Jesus eon Id only have meant 
that He eame to ' f ultil ' tl.e Law and the Prophets 
by first perfecting them and then accomplishing 
them.* 

In accordance with this view of Jesus' thought in Mt 5 1 ? must 
be interpreted His words in Mt 8 1H lu . The lortner, v. is, seems 
to say : 1 affirm most emphatically that to the end of time t the 
OT Law, and every portion of that Law, shall remain and shall 
be actually and completely realized. The latter, v.19, seems to 
say : The minute observance and inculcation of this OT Law, in 
every statute and in every detail, is literally and strictly re- 
q ired of every member of the Kingdom of Heaven. $ Now 



neither nf these statements could have been made by Jesus ; 
they are diametrically opposed to both His teaching and His 
practice. The UT Law, as a system and as a code, He distinctly 
set aside, to supersede it with a Gospel dispensation. It was 
the spirit, not the letter, of the Law which Jesus approved and 
continued ; the high conceptions of God and man and the noble 
principles of moral obligation which are taught in the OT, Jesus 
reaffirmed as true and perpetuated for ever. Do these verses 
then contain some inconsistent elements, or can their apparent 
inconsistencies be explained away? The commentators have 
commonly been satisfied with thinking that these difficult state- 
ments in vv. ls ' ,3 could in some manner be harmonized with 
Jesus' other teaching and His general attitude towards the OT. 
Some have attempted to show how the Law in every branch and 
in all its minutise was fulfilled in Christ;* others have main- 
tained that Jesus had reference to the Law only on its ethical 
side and in general, the ceremonial and predictive elements 
in the Law being passed over ; t and still others, having regard 
to Jesus' frequent use of hyperbolical language, ha\e held that 
these verses contain hyperbolical statements, the hyperbole 
being used not to deceive, but to impress the truth he wished 
to convey.! But an increasing nuoiber of scholars have come 



* This is now the generally accepted interpretation. Tholuck, 
Bergrede*, pp. 124, ]2t)(Eng. tr. pp. 125, 127] : 'So Christ has come 
to perfect, to fill up with religious knowledge and life, all that 
in the OT revelation existed only in outline. . . . That the ful- 
filling was merely an external supplementing or improvement of 
th9 Law cannot be admitted ' (see Tholnck's entire discussion of 
Alt 5", pp. 113-131 [Kng. tr. pp. 115-131]). Bruce, Expositors 
Greek Testament, i. 104 : ' He brings in a law of the spirit which 
cancels tbe law of the letter, a kingdom which realizes the pro- 
phetic ideals while setting aside the crude details of their 
conception of the Messianic time." B. Weiss, Meyer-Kormn. 
it. d. Mattevqm. p. 102: ' He comes not at all to undo or to abro- 
gate ; his mission is a positive one, to provide a new [revelation 
of the will of God], in which he will firing to perfection all God's 
revelations and plans of salvation.' Feine, Jahrb. f. Protest. 
Theol. 1885: 'Thus he says that no essential difference exists 
between the OT revelation and his message of the Kingdom, 
but that there is a close contiouity between them ; true religion, 
presented as an ideal in the OT, is now realized, and the Gospel 
is the fulfilment of the OT prophecy.' Wendt, LehreJesu, ii. 
333 f. : 'He would say that he recognizes in the Law and the 
Prophets a true revelation of the will of God, and consequently 
he does not feel called upon to annul its value for others. But 
at the same time he would affirm that he could not leave just as 
it stood the presentation given by the Law and the Prophets of 
this earlier revelation of God's will, and that he would not ex- 
plain and confirm that revelation in the detailed manner of the 
scribal teaching ; hut that instead he would perfect tbat revela- 
tion, so that the OT presentation of the will of God would find 
its ideal expression ' (see Wendt's entire discussion, pp. 3:13-351). 
Similarly also Luther, Aleyer, Hilgenfeld, Achelis, Bacon, and 
man.\ nthers. II. Holtzmann, Couwt. u. d. Synoptiker, p. 101, 
sajsj concerning Alt 5 17 : ' It is open to question whether during 
the puhlic life of Jesus so radical an interpretation of His 
mission could have been formulated, either in tbe positive sense 
(cf. llo 10*) or in the negative sense.' 

t The phrase «*.* «* va,pi\Bvi i oi/pavot xtt\ $ >■*> does not define 
a terminus ad quern, but means 'for ever,' in the sense that He 
has no prooouncement to make as to a time when the Law shall 
he no longer valid. So Luther, Calvin, Meyer, Tholuck, lbbeken, 
Uruce, B. Weiss ; a contrary opinion by Achelis, BergpredUjt, 
p. 84, and Lechler, SK 1854. The former view is supported 
also by the parallel saying in Lk 16'7 tZzc-reLrtpev hi im* tsv 
aipttxiv xai <ri,* yiit TTaptkQt't* 3 tow vau-av fear ztpaia* nKritu (on 
this passage and its relation to Mt 5 18 see esp. Feine, Jahrb. 
/. Protest. Theol. 1SS5, pp. 31-35). B. Weiss, Meyer ■Eomm.ii. d. 
Mattevgm. p. 104, says tbat in the phrase 'till heaven and earth 
pass away ' Jesus 'does not indicate a point after wbich the Law 
shall no longer be in existence, but [this] is only a popular ex- 
pression (cf. Job 14 12 ) for the permanent authority of the Law. 
Since Jesus is speaking of what shall take place in the present 
world-era, he states that the Law can never pass away. But of a 
continuation of the Law heyond the last world -catastrophe, as 
referred to in Alt 24^5, nothing is here said.' The second phrase 
tat; ten iratra. yivyrat is parallel to the 'it»; «» v*pi\8*i i c,ij>a.vi; xai 
y> yv„ and in meaning can only be synonymous with it. 

X Concerning the interpretation of the phrase o; ikv ouv xCo-y 
filetv vSw UrtKSiv rouru* r»v iK«z^™», B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. 
it. d. Mattevgm. p. 105, says: 'The phrase "ooe of the least of 
these commandments" refers not to the Pharisaic distiuctiou 



between small and great commands; since Jesus has in v. 11 * 
denied that there was any such distinction in fact, the refer- 
ence can only he to such commands as seem less important to 
superficial observation. But these also stand in real organic 
union with the ideal contents of the whole.' On the contrary, 
Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. 91 : 'It is Jesus himself who here makes 
the distinction between great and small commandments, and in 
so far he recognized the Pharisaic (later rabbinic) distinction 
which was the object of their ardent efforts in spite of their 
tendency to regard unessential things as essential.' The diffi- 
culty of regarding the words of this verse as coming from Jesus 
in just their present form is great. He did make a distinction 
in values and obligations, cf. Mt 23^ ' Woe unto you, ye scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, and have left undone the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, and mercy, and faith : but these ye ought to 
have done, and not to have left the other undone' ; see also 
Mt 2237-JO. 

* See particularly Tholuck, Bcrgrede =, pp. 142-14G [Kng. tr. pp. 
141 -144], who holds that ' more than the moral law is included 
here, as the expression i'»t* *v *) pta. xtpetio. shows; while v.'* 
indicates that the fulfilment here spoken ol extends to all the 
ivmko.;. To limit the meaning ol the verse to the ethical law is 
accordingly inadmissible. . . . The Redeemer can have spoken 
of the necessity of a fulfilment of the ritual law only in its 
pedagogical and typical symbolical character.' This fulfilment 
was accomplished 'in His own sacrificial death, in which the 
shadowy outline of the OT sacrifices was filled up, and their idea 
realized (He W).' Sioiilarly, 'the idea of the theocracy is 
realized in the Church; of the priesthood, in the Christian 
people; tbe passover, in the Lord's Supper; circumcision, in 
baptism ; the command to avoid the dead and the ceremonially 
unclean, in avoiding the morally dead and unclean,' etc. 

t Achelis, Bergpredi(ft, p. 7S 1'. : 'The reference here is not to 
the Law in respect of its typical prophetic element {e.g. the law 
of sacrifice), nor to the Prophets in respect of their predictions 
concerning the Afessianic future ; hut to the Law and the Pro- 
phets in so far as they, corresponding to tbe new demands and 
promises of Jesus in the first section of the Sermon, embrace 
the codified demands and promises current in Israel.' lbbeken, 
Bergpredigt-, pp. 54, 56 : ' That he is thinking here (v.l«) especi- 
ally of the Ten Commandments, which in the Hebrew original 
had a very much shorter form than in the modern translations, 
is evident when he says that not a jot or tittle shall pass away ; 
of these short commands at least, not the smallest part could 
be taken away. . . . The whole difficulty which is lelt in this 
verse (v.iS) arises from taking the expression "the law and the 
prophets "too literally, as though Jesus had intended to say that 
not the slightest detail of the Alosaic law, including the ritual 
law, should pass away. If he meant this, then his later life 
and especially his attitude toward the Sabbath law were entirel v 
inconsistent with his words. But the phrase "the law and the 
propbets" is to be understood here in a much narrower sense, 
as signifying only the existing legal order of the common moral 
life, an interpretation whicb is placed beyond doubt by the re- f 
petition of this phrase in Mt 7 12 . For if he can say, " All things 
therefore whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, . 
even so do ye also unto them ; for this is the law and the pro- I 
phets," then it cannot be denied that in &* he refers only to 
those commands of the law by means of whicb the legal order of 
the common society of men is maintained." Burton and Mathews, 
Constructive Studies in the Life o/ Christ, p. 101 1. : 'It is evi- 
dently the moral teachings ol hoth Law and Prophets that 
Jesus is speaking of, not the predictions. . . . Jesus declares his 
devotion to the Law, and its permanence in the new Kingdom. 
This Jesus could do, although he disregarded or disapproved 
certain statutes of the Law (for example, respecting fasting, 
Mk 2 1U - 20 ; clean and unclean meats, Alk J17-1U; and divorce, 
Mt 19T9), because he identified the Law with its great principle 
of love (Mt 7™ 2237 40). This was to him the Laic and the Pro- 
phets, and individual statutes were of \alue and of permanent 
authority only in so far as they embodied and expressed this 
central principle. This was just the opposite position from that 
which the Pharisees took. They gave all heed to the statutes 
as authoritative in themselves, and lost sight of the principles. 
Hence the conflict between them and Jesus.' 
JThe figurative language should therefore be interpreted 
' qualitatively, not quantitatively. So apparently, though not 
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in question tbe precise authenticity of the utterances as they 
htand reported in Mt &'» ■ »».• The wording o( ihcni presents 
the rabbinical conception of the Law as eternally and literally 
valid it the formula* used are those of the rabbin kill phrase- 
ology. The statements themselves are too likely to l* mis- 
untierstood and to mislead the hearers. The hyperbole is loo 
much in the direction of the literalism which lie wow strenu- 
ously opposing. 

It' is not necessary to aupposc, nor is it at nil probable, that 
Mt 5 IH - 1 * was a free composition of a subsequent period. The 
two verses seem to have a real nucleus of something said by 
Jesus on this occasion. Hut a certain Jewish-Christian colour- 
ing l hey may have received in transmission. Jesus niny well 
have used sonto strong expressions in this connexion, lor the 
' purpose of attinning the Divine character and the essential cor- 
rectness ol the OT revelation, and ol impressing the duly of 
members of the Kingdom which lie was establishing to recognize 
and preserve the truth thus intrusted to them. And these 
words of Jesus, already more conservative than lie was accus- 
tomed to use in His general U aching, may, through the pro- 
cesses of transmission and translation, nave taken on a still more 
conservative tone than lie had given them. When it is re- 
membered that for 15 or 20 years after Jesus' death the primitive 
divipks had no other conception of the OT than that it was 
literally and completely in force, Jesus' teaching being only 
tfiippleinentary thereto, it is notdilllcull to see how these words 
which dealt with that matter assumed a form and interpretation 
in accordance with the disciples' conceptions of the relation ol 
the New to the Old Disjieusalion. In such a transformation o! 
Jesus' words and meaning there would be no intention to mis- 
represent Him, but rather a conscious purpose to make more 
definite what they at that time conceived Him to have meant 
by these utterances. What these verses now say is inconsistent 
with Jesus' other teaching and with His practice regarding the 
<>T Law ; but it is consistent with the primitive Apostolic teach- 
ing and practice of the Law, which maintained the former 
Jewish position, ignoring for a time that constant and signifi- 
cant portion of Jesus' teaching and conduct which was against 
the literal authority and the permanent observance of the UT. 

In the following verse, Mt fr°, we are again on 
firm ground. Jesus assures His hearers that the 
current conception arid attainment of righteousness, 
as taught ami practised hy the scribes ami Phari- 
sees, was entirely insufficient — not enough toailuiit 
tine to the Kingdom of Heaven.* Instead, therefore, 
of abrogating or diminishing religious require- 
ments, as they charged against Iliin, He was, in 
fact, demanding of men a great deal more than 
they demanded, with all their boasted devotion 
to the Law\ What the character of the Pharisees' 
righteousness was can be seen in Mt 23 1 "* 3 , Lk 



clearly, B. Weiss, Ateyer-Komm. U. d. Afattevgm, p. 104 : the jot 
and tittle 'signify in the concrete-plastic form ol Jesus' ex- 
pression every part of the Law, however small. . . . That Jcsns 
'ins in mind here only tbe moral law, not the ceremonial law, is 
an untenable view. He includes the whole \a\\, and contem- 
plates an antitypical fulfilment ot tbe ceremonial element in it." 
With Weiss asfree Tholuck, Achclis, Peine, II. lloltzmann, and 
others, that a distinction of moral and ceremonial portions in 
the Law, which could be separately and might be differently 
viewed, is an entirely modern one, unrecognized by Jesus anil 
ll>s contemporaries. 

• So Uanr, Strauss, Keim, Witlichcn, Kostlin, Weizsaeker, 
Hilgenfeld, Peine, 11. Iloltzmann, Schmiedcl. Ifoltzmann, 
Uomm. ii.d. Synoptiker, p. HJO, regards the three verses, vv.i<"-i», 
as an answer of the Evangelist to the l'anline anti-legalism. 
Peine, Jahrb.f. Protest. Theol. 1835. pp. 2(5-35, argues at length 
that vv.m. 19 cannot be authentic, but must be Jewish Christian 
additions, Itacon, Sermon on the Mottnt, pp. 133-133, rejects 
v.' H , but thinks that v.'»ean be explained here as it stands. 

t The Jews of Jesus' day conceived the Law to be the Divinely 
revealed will of Jehovah, made known to Mo^cs for the per- 
manent guidance of the people ; it could not therefore change 
or pass away. So Tholuck, II. Holtzmann, It. Weiss (against 
Meyer, who on the basis of Jcr 31 31 thought that the Jews 
looked for a new law). See also Bar I 1 , To l 6 ; Plulo. Vita, 
MomU, ii. 656 ; Josephus, contra Apionem, ii. 35. Berexhith Jt. 
10. 1 reads : 'Everything has its end, the heaven and earth have 
their end ; only one thing is excepted which has no end, and 
fhat is the Law.' Hh-mnth 11. 6: 'Not a letter shall be 
abolished from the Law forever.' Mulrwth Koheleth, 71. 4 : 
' (The Law) shall remain in perpetuity for ever ami ever.' 

J It is dilHcult to understand how the words of Mt 23 2 - 3 can 
be authentic just as they stand. How could Jesus command 
the people to render complete ol>edience to the teaching's ol the 
scribes and Pharisees ('All things whatsoever they bid you, 
these do and observe')? Their teaching was certainly better 
than their practice, but both were essentially defective and 
perverse. Jesus characterized the scribes and Pharisees as 



hlind,' Mt 13 13 '23'T. 1«; His whole mission was concerned with 
the establishment of an anti-Pharisaic ideal of belief and con- 
duct. So that we seem to have in Mt 23-- 3 , as in Ml 5 181 », a 

certain false colouring of Jesus' lanyoagr; the modification of sine" lie timie t fulfil tht OT, not by re-cna ling it hut by 

His words in transmission to expri- •» <u ultra toiwervative r*xt*<t\wx it- Avid* h ui TboIiiekB.owu view when he in iuter- 

Jewish-Christian conception. ' preting 3ft <i". 



jl^7-.%i ]6 n. u. 11/.JI is:'U. t!u ,j r j^inful shallowness 
and perversity, in cninptirison with what ihcy 
would have heen hail Lhey lived faithful to ttie 
OT teaching, need nut here he desoribwl. In 
vv 17-iu ,J c . M is hits explained tht* relation of His 
Gospel norm to that <>f the Law and the Prophet*. 
In v.-* He has contrasted His hleul standard of life 
vrith that of the Pharisees. Anil now in the verses 
which follow, vv. 21 "*, He illustrates how both the 
OT and the Pharisaic norms fall short of that 
Divine ideal for men which He has come to estab- 
lish in the world. As generally enumerated, these 
illustrations are six in number, concerning i (1) 
anger, vv.- 1 " 26 ; (2) social purity, vv. 37 " 30 ; (3) divorce, 
vv ji.aj. (4) oa ths, vv. 85 -* 7 ; (5) retaliation, vv** ; 
(G) love for all, vv. 43 - 18 . They illuminate the field 
of social relations between men hy showing what 
principles are to determine their feelings and their 
conduct towards one another. The.se principles we 
may for convenience designate as the principle of 
inner righteousness, the principle uf unselfishness 
and forgiveness, and the principle of univerml 
love; although the first comprises really the second 
and third also. 

d. lime?- Jlighteott8ness.—Mt& a -*'[cL Lk I2 M ;™ 
1G ,B ). The essential difference between the OT 
system and the Gospel is that between an external 
code forced upon one from without and an internal 
life which hrst develops 'character and then mani- 
fests itself in conduct. The OT Law told what a 
man must do and must not do, mainly the latter ; 
although it contemplated right motives, it did not 
generally formulate them or eO'ect them. A man 
might ' ket»p all tho commandments from his 
youth up,' and }'et lack some essential clement 
of righteousness (Mk 10 17 " 2J ). If it is true that 
for the childhood of the race an external system 
of conduct is alone suitable and possible, if a child 
must be dealt with on the basis of precepts until 
knowledge, judgment, and conscience qualify him 
for a basis of principles, the reason for the radical 
difference between the OT and the NT becomes 
clear: they belong to di lie-rent stages of human 
development. And St. Paul is right in saying that 
4 when the fulness of time came, God sent forth 
his Son ' (Gal 4'). The OT was really and pro- 
perly superseded b}' the Gospel, which enjoined 
life by principle, internal as well as external 
righteousness, true character as well as fcood con- 
duct, right thinking and right feeling as the 
source of all that one is and does. 

Consequently, Jesus in His teaching, recorded 
in these vv.- 1 " 48 , does not need to distinguish be- 
tween the OT and the scribal interpretation or 
elaboration of it, because His teaching supersedes 
both * and furnishes the one true and sullicient 
guide to life. The scribes and Pharisees, to he 
sure, misunderstood the Law and neglected the 
Prophets, whereby their religious ideas and prac- 
tices fell far short of the OT standard. Sometimes 
Jesus tried to make His contemporaries realize 
this j ef. Mt 15 3 - 6 , Jn 5" Put Jesus did not re- 
enact the Hebrew Pible, even though it was belter 
ih'an Pharisaism. It was His mission to perfect the 
Law and the Prophets, He therefore let the OT 
stand as a monument of previous Divine revelation 
and earlier human development, giving in its stead 

• This is the only possible view, notwithstanding Tholuek's 
elahoratc argument, llftyredc^, pp. 15(J-1«4 (ICug. tr. pp. lf)4- 
159], to prove that Jeans did not offer any 'correction of the 
Mosaic l,aw,' as lie taught only that ' the righteousness of Uis 
disciples must go beyond— not the, Mwuic Lair, but the le>ntt 
religion of it* representatives' (his italics). That the right- 
eousness of His disciples must exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, Jesus has distinctly said in Mt5'-W; but 
that their righteousness need not exceed that commanded 
by the Mosaic Law. is a statement which Jcsna is not reported 
to tunc made. Nor could lie have consistently so taught, 
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a fuller and better revelation adapted to a higher 
stage of the world's progress. Now and then 
Jesus had occasion to attest the absolute truth 
and permanent value of much which the OT con- 
tained ; but these tilings He regarded as true and 
valuable, not because He found them in the OT, 
but because He knew of Himself that they were 
so. He set up an ideal of religious belief and 
conduct which was not put together out of the 
OT (however many resemblances there may have 
been), or dependent upon the < >T for its truth and 
authority, but was His own creation, resting on 
the separate foundation of His own immediate 
pereeption of Divine truth and human duty. Jesus 
was not a mere restorer of a former revelation, 
but a new authority in the lield of religion and 
ethics, the hearer of a new revelation ot God to 
men. This is the explanation ot His words, * Hut 
1 say unto yon' (vv.™ - s - 3 -'- W - 3U - 4i ). And this is 
what the people recognized when they testilied 
that, 'lie taught them as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes' (Mt 7'-' y ). 

Jesus' ideal of human brotherhood is first illus- 
trated by an exposition of the principle which lay 
behind the Sixth Commandment, 'Thou shalt not 
kill.' In this Commandment the act of murder 
was explicitly forbidden, and the Jews conscienti- 
ously abstained from murder ; they kept the letter 
of the precept. But there existed also the spirit 
of the Commandment, the principle on which it 
was founded, that brethren should not hate one 
another ; for it was out of hatred that murder 
eame. Since the Commandment did not explicitly 
forbid hatred, men had allowed themselves to 
cherish anger, hatred, and contempt against others 
without regarding themselves as disobedient to 
the Law, Jesus set over against this notion the 
emphatie teaching that all feelings of anger and 
hate are in themselves sinful, whether or not they 
take e fleet in acts of violenee ; they fall under the 
condemnation and punishment of Ood, since His 
Kingdom cannot fully come until all men love one 
another.* And for that reason He adds in vv. 23 - - 4 
that no aet of worship, however sacred (sneh as 

* With oi <?o*C<rt,; (v.si) compare LXX of Ex 2013, Dt 51". 
jjasetB-aTf (v. 24 ) refers to the reading: and exposition of the OT in 
the synagogues, toi; ap^aia; (v. 21 ) is it dative of indirect 
object, as nearly all scholars (against Ewald, Keini) now hold = 
■ to the ancients,' i.e. to those who first received the Mosaic 
Law (so Bleek, Tholuck, Achelis), or to both those who first 
received it and also subsequent generations (so B. Weiss). 
xpie-u (v.- 1 ) refers to the official trial and condemnation of the 
murderer by the appropriate Jewish court ; the punishment 
was death, 'Ex 2112, Lv -.'417, Dt 17 s 12 . ipy&ustrs (v.22) does 
not include or deny ' righteous indignation,' which has its 
proper place, cf. Sit 3", Mk 3 5 , Eph 4- K . ilxn, which is read in 
v.22 by Text. Recept., is not found in KB, and is rejected by 
modern editors and commentators as a superfluous and weaken- 
ing expansion. o.}>&.qZ (v.--) means any and every person, as 
in n24 7^. 4. 5 igis. l'1. The threefold characterization of hatred 
and punishment in v.22 se enis to be cumulative : anger unex- 
pressed, anger expressing itself in contemptuous epithet(f>«s:« — 
N|5"0, and anger expressing itself in a term which implies at 
once lack of sense, character, and piety (jjtapi— 72} IS 2525, 
Ps 141, or ,-niD Nu 20--*, Dt 2118-21) ; while the ttpitru refers to 
the local Jewish courts (I»t 1G 1S , Mt 11)17), the <ru«J^> to the 
supreme Saniiedrin in Jerusalem, and the r-i.v ynnatv reij trvei; to 
the Divine judgment and its consequences. It is important to 
consider, however, that Jesus has used this triple, cumulative 
form of expression, not for the purpose, of distinguishing grades 
of guilt in hatred, or of indicating how nicely punishment is 
meted out in accordance with desert, but to make as emphatic 
as possihle His teaching that all hatred is sinful and destructive, 
for which reason it can have no place among the members of 
God's Kingdom. So that the detailed interpretation of Mt 5— 
is more a matter of historical interest than of practical im- 
portance. Bacon, Sermon on the Muitnt, pp. SSI., 139, 177, 
adopts the reconstruction of v.22f. which was advocated by 
I'eters (Journal of Bib. Lit. 1S92), according to which he would 
read the passage : ' Ye have heard that it was said to the 
ancients. Thou shalt not kill, and whosoever killeth shall be 
amenahle to judgment. But I say unto you, Whosoever is angry 
with his hrother shall be amenable to judgment. [Moreover, 
it was said,] Whosoever shall call his brother scoundrel shall be 
amenable to the court. [But I say unto you,] Whosoever calleth 
hiin simpleton shall be aniei 
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they understood the offerings in the temple to 
be*), was acceptable to Cod when the formal 
worshipper cherished ill-will against any fellow- 
man. The real brotherhood is a paramount re- 
ligious obligation. 

It is doubtful whether vv, 3, 26 are original in 
this connexion. t Neither does the setting of the 
parallel passage in Lk 12 5S - 5S seem to be the his- 
torical one. The saying is figurative, and may be 
interpreted in either of two ways: (J) it may 
teach that a man must put away all hatred of 
others, and be brotherly towards them, in order 
that he maybe qualified to reeeive Cod's forgive- 
ness, so Mt 5 7 6 H - 15 IS- 1 " 35 , Lk 7 36 " 50 ; or (2) it may 
teaeli that sueh banishment of ill-will is a matter 
of common prudence, in order that a man may get 
on well in his social relations (this in addition to 
the truth already stated in vv. 2i " 24 that the putting 
away of hatred was also a Divine command to 
men).:}: Either interpretation contains truth, and 
has a genera] bearing upon the subject here under 
discussion in the Sermon. 

The second illustration whieh Jesus uses, vv. 27 * 28 , 
for inculcating true righteousness in human re- 
lations is the Seventh Commandment (Ex 20", 
Dt o 18 ). This statute forbade the violation of the 
marriage union. It was supplemented by the 
Tenth Commandment (Ex 2o 17 , Dt 5 21 ), which 
forbade a man to desire another's wife. The two 
commands together went far towards preserving 
the peace and purity of the home. Jesus, however, 
set His own teaching in sharp eontrast with even 
this high teaching ot the Seventh Commandment, 
forbidding a man to look with lustful eyes upon a 
woman. His demand exceeds that of the OT in 
two respects : (1) it insists not only upon abstention 
from the aet, but upon the repression of all wring 
thought and desire (in this going much deeper 
than even the Tenth Commandment) ; (2) it for- 
bids impure thoughts and desires on the part of 
any one. For while 71^01*0. and ffioixfva-fv (v.- 8 ) 
might be taken in a limited sense as referring only 
to those who are married, it is inconceivable that 
Jesus could have given a different standard for the 
unmarried ; and it is altogether probable that, in 
setting out the principle and ideal of social purity, 
He had in mind the whole society in which this 
principle and ideal must be realized. A narrow 
interpretation, which would limit His teaching 
exclusively to what would be wrong for a married 
man to do or think, would be eontrary to Jesus' 
method and intention. Soeial purity is an equal 
obligation of men and women, of married and un- 
married. And Jesus dearly had in mind to estab- 
lish by this teaching the absolute necessity for the 
Kingdom of pure social thought and conduet on 
the part of every member.§ 

* Jesus in speaking to Jews appealed, no doubt often (cf, Mt 
65. 17 71.-. ion 18 17 ), to their reverence for the temple with its 
sacrificial svstem, and to their many religious ideas and cus- 
toms. In doing so He did not signify that He shared all these 
ideas and practices with them. Jesus is not reported by the 
Gospels as ever offering a sacrifice or otherwise taking part in 
the customary temple worship (cf. Mt 12° 7 ); He went to the 
temple, hut only to teach. Had the contrary oeen the case, 
the First Gospel could hardly have failed to tell of it, b*.<;aiise 
this Gospel is interested to show how close Jesus brought Him- 
self to the Jews of His day. _ _ 

t They are regarded as compiled material by Neander, Witti- 
chen, Feme, Godet, H. Holtzmann, Wendt, B. Weiss, Bacon; 
while all these scholars except Godet and Wendt regard vv.23.24 
as also extraneous to the Seroion. 

J For the former view, Jerome, Calvin, Luther, Bengel, and 
others ; for the latter view, Chrysostom, Tholuck, Achelis, H. 
Holtzmann, B. Weiss, and others. 

§ Jesus is not here attempting to define the relative sinful- 
ness of lusttatd the performance of lust ; it would be a perverse 
and false inference that the former is as bad as the latter, for 
the lustful look does not produce the fearful consequences 
which follow the lustful act. What Jesus means is, that the 
entertaining of impure thought and desire is in itself a heinous 
sin, quite as bad as men commonly supposed adultery itself 
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The logical relation of vv.* » to the two pre- 
ceding verses is not close, which lias led sume 
bchohirs to regard Lheiu as extraneous matter m 
this discourse. There are panilld savings in Mt 
IS"- : , Mk U- 3 - 47 , Imt in both these j.IaW also the 
pftswige mucins to be only partially relevant. The 
words are figurative and hyperbolical. Jesus 
nu'ans to say with grout emphasis that no etlbrt 
ami no sacrifice * are to he considered too great for 
a man in his struggle to master his lower nature 
and to secure the supremacy of his higher, better 
self. Until a man brings his body into subjection to 
his spirit, he fails both individually and socially of 
what Cod requires of him (ef. 1 Co'tP 3 -*', ( ial o" 5 - 4 ). 

The teaching concerning divorce, contained in 
vv, 31,33 , appears ulso in connexion with a specific 
historical occasion in Mt l!) :t -» = Mk IO Ma , while 
the Lukan parallel 1G 18 is entirely unconnected. 
Not a few modern M'holars have come ti> regard 
the later Matth;ean setting as the original one, 



xplaining 



1 importation into the Sermon 



for the purpose of bringing Jesus' teaching about 
divorce into immediate connexion with His general 
ethical discourse, and also to place side by side 
what lie taught concerning the elosoly related 
subjects of adultery and divorce. t This seems the 
more probable view, but the teaching is the same 
whether given in the Sermon on the Mount or 
under some other circumstances. Invoice was a 
Subject of discussion in Jesus' day. The two rab- 
binical schools headed by Shaminui and llillel, in- 
terpreting I >t '24 1 '' 1 ,* promulgated dillcrent opinions 
ugnooruing the proper grounds of divorce: the 
former school was more strict, allowing divorce 
only in ease of adultery and other serious moral 
ollence.s; the latter school allowed divorce on almost 
any pretext which the husband might indicate. 
Jtenianiage after divorce was considered proper by 
both schools. § It was therefore a matter of lively 
interest what attitude towards divorce would be 
assumed by the new Teacher, who was independent 
of both llillel and Shammai, and had had no rab- 
binical training. The Pharisees undertook to dis- 
cover Jesus' position by their question : * Js it 
lawful for a man to put away his wife?' (so Mk 
Id-, while Mt H) a adds * for every cause '). Jesus 
in reply (Mk 10 3 - 4 ) first directs their attention (if 
Mark's order is to be followed instead of Matthew's) 
to the UT teaching on the subject contained in Dt 
t4 1 *-, where divorce and remarriage are allowed 
for good cause, the divorce being testified by a 
formal document. But then lie goes on to show 
(Mk l(j V8 ) that this permission of divorce was only 
a concession to a low moral stage of the people, 
that the Divine ideal of marriage as revealed in 
(!n S'- 3 -- 4 was an inseparable union of man and 
wife, both spiritually and physieally.;| This ideal 

" The words are not to be understood literally, as though 
Jesus enjoined the mutilation of the IhmI.v, Lust would not l>c 
removed by the destruction of the ph.VHir.il eve or hand. Nor 
do the eye and hnnd stand for specific kinds of evil desire. 
These eoni-retc figurative utterances, as so frequently in Jesus' 
teaching, have only a general purpose to fix and impress one 
idea of moral duty. 

t So Hleck, Olshansen, Ivistlin, Oodet, Feine, Ibbcken, II. 
IlolUnmnn. That the words belong to the Sermon is held by 
Meyer, Achelis, H. Weiss, Wendt, Bacon, and many others. 

; lu Dl '24' - we read : 'When a man Uketh a wife, and 
marriclh her, then it shall he, if she find no favour in his eyes, 
la-cause he hath found some unseemly thing in her, that he 
shall write her a hill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, 
and send her out of his house. And when she is departed out 
of his house, she may go and be another man's wife.' 

5 "u the Jewish marriage laws and practice sue Josephus, 
Ant. iv. viii. 23; Vita, $ 7«. Also cf. Wunsehc, Erltiutrrttng 
dmr Emngelien, pp. .Vi-57 ; Etlersheini, Life ami Timet; of Jesm 
the Mi'Miatt, i. 3M-354, ii. Ml VM ; Thohiek, Ilrrgrcdt^, pp. •>'>'■ 
231 fKng. tr. pp. '2I7-221J; and art. Marmaok in vol. iii. 

Tholuck, Itertjreih 5, }>. 23» |Kng. tr. p. 23ft], thus states the 
biblical idea of marriage : ' Marriage is a Divine institution, 
having for its aim to bring man and woman to an indissoluble 
unity ot body and spirit, that lliev nun tbifs, mutually .com- 
plement each other, and lay the foundation ot ft fundi)'/ 



conception of marriage Jesus now solemnly re- 
allirius and promulgates as His own teaching. 

Accoiding to Mk 10"^ (ef. Mt ID""'-) Jesus 
subsequently spoke further on the subject in 
private to Mis ditciplwi, forbidding remarriage 
after divorce. This would be a corollary of His 
previous statement, for separation might not pie- 
vent ultimate realization of the marriage ideal be- 
tween the husband and the wife, while remarriage 
would ellectually prevent such a realization. Much 
uncertainty, however, exists as to just what Jesus 
said about remarriage." The parallel passage* to 
Mk Pi 1 "- 1 -, which appear in Mt 5 ; '- la*, Lk i«», are 
in serious disagreement, and there is also dillieulty 
in determining the best textual reading in some 
places. These variations indicate an agitation of 
l lie subject of divorce among the primitive Chris- 
tians, and an attempt to formulate Jesus' ideal of 
marriage into practical rules of conduct for specilio 
cases. The words of Jesus on remarriage, so vari- 
ously reported, reflect the dillerent views on the 
subject which were current among the Christians 
while our Cospels were in process of formation. 

The fact seems to be, that Jesus in His teaching 
concerning marriage is dealing with the principle 
and the ideal of marriage, rather than enacting 
legal statutes in regard to it. The whole treat- 
ment of His words as marriage legislation, which 
began with His disciples and has continued to the 
present day, is a mistake, and has led to confusion, 
Hardship, contradiction, and btrife. Jesus here, 
as always, was setting forth the will of Cod for 
men in revealing the purpose and the Divine con- 
ception of the institution of marriage, lie there- 
fore establishes the ideal of marriage as a perfect, 
permanent union in body and spirit, and enjoins 

* In Mt 5 3 - lf>0 there ia a striking addition to the words of 
Jesus as recorded in Mk 10", Lk 1G'* ; cf. also 1 Co 7l«- H. This 
exceptive phrase irafix.To( \t,yov Topnis; or pr, i-ri Topvuet. is taken 
to mean that in the case of adultery Jesus explicitly permitted 
the divorce and remarriage of the innocent party. But this 
Mattlnean addition falls under suspicion for four reasons : (1)1 he 
Matlbirnn account HM-", with which 5 31 - 32 is jirobahly to be 
associated, is distinctly secondary and divergent from that of 
Mk 10 1 ''- ; ('2) this exceptive phrase is significantly absent from 
the accounts in Mark, Luke, and Paul ; (3) the exception is of 
a statutory nature, while Jesus is establishing the principle and 
the ideal of marriage ; (4) in accordance with Jesus' general 
teaching, adultery is not in itself a. sufficient ground for divorce. 
Consequently, the opinion is becoming strongly supported that 
these words of the Matthew passages are a mollifying interpre- 
tation put upon Jesus' teaching hy a generation or group of 
Christians who took His words as a new marriage legislation, 
and regarded the statute as intolerably severe (so Kleck, 
de Wette, Schneckeuburger, Bruce, Ileinrici, 11. Weiss, II. 
JJoKzniann, W'eodt, Sehmiedel, Bacon). In this case Mark 
and Luke unite in preserving Jesus' actual words, which hud 
down a principle and not a statute, leaving the application of 
this principle, as of others, to he worked out according to the 
}>ossibilities of the circumstances in any given instance (cf. Mai 
a 14 '"). Similarly Bacon {Sermon on the Mount, pp. 117, 177 f.). 
Other scholars hold that the exceptive phrase in Matthew is an 
interpolation, but only states explicitly what was already im- 
plied as true in the nature of the case, that the act of adultery 
actually destroys the marriage union and is the divorce, instead 
of being merely a proper ground of divorce (so Meyer, Tholuck, 
K. llaupt, B. Weiss). But adultery cannot be in itself a 
proper ground for divorce on (iospcl principles. In a case of 
adultery, divorce might be necessary it the offending party 
persisted in this evil conduct, wilfully regardless of all moral 
sense and duty. Suppose, however, that after the wrong had 
been done, the guilty party became truly repentant, and re- 
solved upon a right life henceforth ? The C.ospcl required mercy 
rather than justice, love rather than revenge; forgiveness, 
patience, and long-suffering. The prophet Ilosea, in his trying 
marriage relation, had discovered the Divine principle imolved 
in such cases, and had recognized that in dealing Imingly and 
forgivingly with a wayward wife he was following Hod's own 
method with His wayward children; cf. also Jer 3M6, Jesus 
most impressively taiight that love, gentleness, mid forgiveness 
were to characterize the true Christian, eitn in a case of 
adultery ; for lie said to the adulteress : ' Neither do I condemn 
thee ; go, sin no more.' Such tenoning seemed to the early 
Church quite too lenient, so that this incident with its teaching 
failed to find a place in the (iospcls until the '2nd cent., and 
then not a suitable one. Jesus' treatment of this woman has 
been lost sight of in the interpretation of ilis words concerning 
di*or< c Thfe hard Mpi»t,ol vtfijpcrtnee has ruled men's thoughts 
rather tfian thu (or^ADfe tspint olJote. 
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all the married to strive for the attainment of 
this ideal. He did not enter into the casuistry 
of the matter, but lixed the principle. How 
far in actual ecclesiastic or civic legislation, at 
any given period or place, the ideal can be 
practically formulated and demanded, He left 
for the decision of those upon whom the ad- 
ministration of such matters devolved. Marriage 
and divorce regulations, upon which the welfare 
of society so largely depends, must embody the 
Divine ideal to the fullest extent made possible 
by the stage of spiritual, moral, and social pro- 
gress concerned. And Christian people must never 
fail to apply to themselves this Divine marriage 
ideal j however low the current conception of mar- 
riage may be, or whatever laxity the civic laws 
may permit, the disciples of Christ can never con- 
duct themselves according to any standard but 
that set by Him. Not that they must regard His 
teaching as statutory and divorce as never per- 
missible; but that the act of divorce would be a 
confession of complete failure to attain His ideal, 
so that the highest degree of effort, patience, 
endurance, and self-sacrifice should be used in 
order to accomplish the permanence and the per- 
fection of a marriage union when undertaken. Tn 
addition, Christian people must uphold Jesus' mar- 
riage ideal in the world, striving by every means 
to secure its increasing recognition and realization 
in society at large. For only in these ways can 
the Kingdom of God fully come. 

The next subject dealt with in the Sermon is the 
use of Oaths (Mt 5 3a * 37 ). The oath or vow was a 
frequent type of expression in all antiquity, and 
its use has diminished little with the passing of 
centuries. In its origin the oath was a solemn 
religious act, in which God — or some object sacred 
to II im or through Him — was invoked as a witness 
of the truth of an utterance or the sincerity of a 
promise, and as an avenger of falsehood and of 
non-fulfilment of the promise. The use of the 
oath and vow is recognized and approved in the 
OT (cf. Ex 22 11 , Dt 6 13 ](F, Ps 03", Is 43 3a , Jer 4 2 , 
and He 6 13 ' 18 ), and the commands concerning them 
look towards the preservation of their religious 
character and solemn function. This was the 
intent of the Third Commandment, ' Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain' 
(Ex 20 7 , Dt 5"), in which all misuse of the oath is 
forbidden, as where an oath is taken thoughtlessly 
or maliciously, or to cover falsehood.* In the 
same tenor are Lv ID 1 "-' ' Ye shall not swear by my 
name falsely, so that thou profane the name of thy 
God,' and JSu 30 J ' When a man voweth a vow unto 
the Lord, or sweareth an oath to bind his soul with 
a bond, lie shall not break his word ; he shall do 
according to all that proceedeth out of his mouth.' t 
The form of Jesus' expression in Mt 5 a3 takes up 
the substance, though not the exact form, of these 
OT teachings. The Jews of Jesus' day made most 
extravagant use of the oath, both in frequency and 
in variety ; some oaths were regarded as binding 
and some as not binding, the diHerenee of form 
being purely technical.^ 

Christ denounced this casuistry as perverse in 
the extreme (Mt Zy*-™). And in this passage of 
the Sermon He has the intention of sweeping away 
the whole system of oaths as resting upon a false 
theory, namely, that a man might use two qualities 
of statement: one with the oath, which pledged 
him to truth or fulfilment ; and one without the 
oath, which required neither truth nor fulfilment. 
As against this double-dealing and authorization 

* On the interpretation of the Third Commandment, see Coffin, 
Journal of Bib. Lit. 1900, pp. 106-188 ; art. Decalooue in vol. i. 

t See, further, Lv 5-*, Nu 30116, Dt 23212:1, J W 1129-39, j er 7 u t 
Ezk 1718, Zee 5*. •» 817, Mai 35. 

J See Wunsche, Erlauterung der Evangelien, pp. 57-60, 25*8- 
292 ; Edersheim, Life and Tiiiua ' 
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of falsehood, Jesus demands that a man shall speak 
only the truth, and implies that an oath is not only 
unnecessary, but harmful. This interpretation of 
Mt S^ 37 is that of the early Fathers and of the 
majority of modern commentators.* We lind the 
same teaching, with close similarity of words, in 
Ja 5 12 * Put above all things, my brethren, swear 
not, neither by the heaven, nor by the earth, nor 
by any other oath : but let your yea be yea, and 
your nay, nay; that ye fall not under judgment.' 
That Jesus submitted to the high priest's oatli at 
His trial (Mt 26 s3 * w ), as a matter of the moment's 
necessity, is in no way against this interpret ation.t 
Jesus forbids oaths not as statutory legislation, so 
that the taking of an oath is sinful ; but in prin- 
ciple, on the ground that a man is accountable to 
Cod for every utterance (Mt 12 J ^ 37 ). He sets forth 
the ideal of truthfulness which is to be striven for 
and ultimately accomplished. A Christian can 
have no need of an oath. If in the present stage 
of civilization oaths are still necessary for civic 
purposes, then Christians must seek to establish a 
higher standard of honesty in speech, according to 
which a man's simple word will be the best possible 
guarantee of the truth and performance of what 
lie says. 

e. Unselfishness and Forgiveness. — Mt 5 38 " 42 =Lk 
6" 9 - *». The OT Law did, in fact, provide that punish- 
ment should be in degree and kind, ' an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth ' ; thus we read in 
Ex 2P 3 " 25 ' Thou shalt give life for life, eye for 
eye, tootli for tooth, hand for hand, foot for fout, 
burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for 
stripe'; as also Lv 24 17 ' 21 , Dt 19 16 " 21 .t This lex 
talioms was understood to apply to all relations of 
men. And not only that, for God Himself was 
believed to be retributive in His punishment, so 
that when men could not themselves execute the 
just penalty God could be appealed to for visiting 
retribution upon one's enemies ; cf. Dt 23 3 " 6 25 n " li ', 
Ps S5 1 " 8 41 10 - n 58 6 ' 11 OS 1 - 2 69- 2 - ,J8 78 20 - 2U 6 °- 66 lUO* 3 " 15 , 
Jer IT 18 18 23 , La 3 61 ' 66 . Tins primitive conception 
and type of justice was probably required, at least 
in principle, by the conditions of the earliest 
civilization to which it ministered. When the 
modes of punishment subsequently changed, and 
penalties were executed no longer in kiud but in 
some suitable equivalent, it still remained true 
that the punishment was meant to be retributive 
and equal to the crime. It is only in modern 
times that there has come in a new conception of 
punishment, according to which society is to be 
protected, not by avenging the wrong in kind or 
degree, but by reforming the evil-doer. This 
higher type of justice, based upon the principle of 
forbearance and helpfulness, also found recognition 
in Israel. The deeply spiritual saw that God's action 
was in love, mercy, and forgiveness, and they 
plead for a like principle of treatment among men ; 
so Lv 19 18 ' Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor bear 
any grudge against the children of thy people ' ; 
Dt 32 a5 'vengeance is mine, and recompense,' i.e. 
God's ; Pr 20'-- ' Say not, 1 will recompense evil : 
wait on the Lord,' and he shall save thee'; cf. 

* So Justin, IrenacDS, Clement Alex., Origen, Jerome, Augus- 
tine ; of ourown day, Mejer, Achelis, Hruce, B. Weiss, H. Weiss, 
and others; see esp. Wendt, Lehre Je$u, ii, 210-213 [Eng. tr. i. 
269-273]. For the view that Jesus did not forbid all oaths, 
but only their misuse, thereby simply re-estahlishing the OT 
teaching, mav be cited Luther, Calvin, liengel, Stier, Evald, 
Keim, Tholnck. 11. Holtzmann holds that Mt 5^37 is intended 
to forbid all oaths, but attributes this tone to the Essenic 
tendencies of the First Evangelist rather than to Jesus, whose 
purpose was only to rebuke the profusion and casuistry of the 
Pharisaic practice. „ „ _ , „„ 

t St. Paul's use of the oath, 2 Co 123 u3i, r i9, Gal 12", 
1 Th 25, and elsewhere, is simply a continuation of the OT and 
Jewish custom in its best use ; the primitive Christians in this, 
as in many other respects, failed to rise at once to the apprecia- 
tion and attainment of Jesus' ideal. 

imurabi Code (c. 2260 B.c), Kos. 196, 200. 
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also 2 K Cr 1 -' s , La 3 s *-* I tut the love of retalia- 
tion, the zeal for executing vengeance, and the 
!iassion for seeing strict justice done without delay, 
le-ld the lield in both OT and NT times. And 
consequently, when Jesus came, lie found little of 
the true spirit ami service of brotherhood. 

Against this false and hateful temper of men 
Jesus set His principle of uusellishness and for- 
giveness, following out the higher conception pre- 
sented in the OT, and requiring that by this 
principle all men shall determine all their conduct 
towards one another. In order to make His 
meaning more explicit and clear, Jesus used four 
concrete illustrations (Mt o^ " 1 -}, in them suggesting 
what kind of conduct would result from living by 
this principle. The illustrations, of course, are 
figurative, and are to be interpreted not literally 
but in their main idea.* A man is not to be 
thinking constantly of his own rights, as though 
the chief aim of his life was to avenge injustices 
and slights towards himself (v. 3 "- 1 ) ; he must be 
willing to endure wrongs, to sacrifice his feelings 
and his possessions, in order to avoid trouble with 
others (v. 40 ); he must be ready to labour freely 
and unselfishly for the good of others, without 
expecting recompense (v. 41 ) ; he is not to be of a 
gnu-ping, penurious disposition— rather he is to 
assist others in every reasonable way (v. 4 '-).f 

In this principle of forgiving love and unselfish 
service lies the essence of Jesus' ethical teaching ;£ 
it has been well called 'the secret of Jesus.'§ On 

* In Jn la,"- 2* it can be scon that Jesus did not have in mind 
literal non- resistance, since lie did not Himself practise it. 
That certain individuals (most recently Tolstoi) and sects 
(Anabaptists, .Menooniles, (juukera) have taken these sayings 
literally, as statutes to be obeyed, is not to the credit either of 
their knowledge of the teaching of Jesus or of their own common- 
sense. Such literalism is the perversion of Jesus' method and 
inteot, and is one of the worst enemies of the Gospel, for it 
holds up the teaching; of Jesus to the ridicule of all sane, 
thinking men. 

t In v.3N the tv rtttifZ canoot be the Evil One (as thought by 
ChrvsostoDi and Theophyloct), for Jesus would have him for 
ever resisted ; it might be regarded as a oeuter nouo, referring 
to evil in general (so Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Kwald, Achelis, 
Kuhcl); hut probably the evil man is meant who oilers the 
indignities and demands described ; cf. Totr.ptit in v.*5 and Lk 
yai. 45 ( so ji, llolUniaiiii, Nosgen, It. Weiss). The ht^ta.* ?ta.yt*a. 
of Mt £© is altered in Lk C'^ to simply t»,» rta.y»*», since the first 
blow would naturally be given by' the right hand upon the left 
cheek. In v. 40 >.pi(h,nti means to bring a legal action against 
one(cf. 1 Co 6 1 ), in order to secure property of some kind from 
him. The j;it*» (run;) was the common Oriental uiidcr-garmcnt 
worn next the body, while the i/to.™* (n^Di?, 1J3) was the more 
costly and elegant tunic or over-garment (cf. art Dress); that 
is, if a mao attempts to get from ynu by law a little property, 
give him much in order to avoid' quarrel and litigation with 
him. lo the Luke parallel ((>'-') the idea of a lawsuit is replaced 
by that of a personal assault, in which case the outer garment 
would first he takeo, after which the inner garment was to be 
offered. In v. 41 the kyy*-s>i**u (cf. It. Weiss, Mei/cr-Homin, 
u. d. Matli-pf/m, in Ivc.) refers to ottk-ial impressment for tern. 
porary service, a common practice in that dav(Mt27 u2 ); .lesus 
uses it as a figure to teach that men must assist others un- 
generously given and willing service. Luke does not have this 
verse, perhaps because it was liable to be misunderstood as 
literally referring to legal requisitions instead of figuratively to 
all social relations. In v. 4 '- is added a fourth illustration which, 
because it is somewhat loosely joined to the preceding, and out 
of deference to the nnmher .1, has been regarded by some 
scholars (Kwald, II. llollzmann, Kostlin, Wjitichen) as a re- 
maining fragment of a separate section of this discourse, treat- 
ing of the interpretation of the Eighth Commandment; thov 
would therefore insert hetween v.n rind v.*i something like 
this, drawn from Ex 20™, l>t ft'" 24". 13 ,;*«,;, an, »«_ ipptDr,. 

tii xX --Iti;, ctTthirlt; it t» luatnov rZ <rTu,%Z- \yii Ji K\yv vun- tu 

■i'reyvTi, etc. This explanation of v. 4 - has oot, however, found 
general acceptance, being specifically rejected by Tholuek, 
Meyer, Koine, K. Weiss, and others ; Luke has the sa> ing in 
the same connexion as .Matthew, and it joins well enough, 
logically, to vv. 33 - 41 . The verse does not refer, at least directly, 
to the landing of money without requiring the payment of 
interest (so Fcine, on the basis of Ex 2'S^- 7 , Lv 26^, ot 15 7 
23^, against Tholuek, B. Weiss). 

J See esp. Ilarnack, D<is Wcxcn des Chrittentnmt, 1901, pp. 
45-47 [Eng. tr. pp. H\-li\. 

5 .Matt. Arnold. Literature and Dogma, p. IS! f. See also 
Mt 26 raw, Mk.s3'-37, Lk !>w 66, and cf. Is 500 53 1 12. St, Paul 
also teaches with great emphasis the same forgiving and self- 
sacrificing principle or life (Ho ]'J17" " 
1 P 3»). 
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this principle Hod acts towards men, and on this 
principle men must act towards one another. 
Jesus not only taught this standard of life, but 
Ue realized it in 1 1 is ministry and in His death, 
thereby becoming the perfect example of human 
love and service. These are the qualities which 
make true brotherhood. ( hie cannot for a moment 
suppose that .lesus, in setting forth this principle 
as the supreme guide in men's dealings with one 
another, had the intention of overthrowing the 
civic laws which society requires for its preserva- 
tion and welfare ; any such interpretation would 
reduce His sayings to absurdity. What lie pur- 
posed was to make men recognize the wretchedness 
of a standard of conduct which rests upon the 
ideas of revenge and retaliation, of for ever insist- 
ing upon one's rights and one's dignity, of working 
only tor one's self and never for others, of getting 
as much and giving as little as possible. Civic 
laws and private practice must accept this teaching 
of Jesus and embody it, not necessarily in the same 
way, but to the same end.* 

* Similarly Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 109-114: 'The 
Sermon is not legislative, as our First Evangelist seems to regard 
it, but prophetic. It does not enact, but interprets. It dots 
not lay down rules, but opens up principles. . . . Matthew, as 
we have seen, is quite absorbed in the relation of the new Torah 
to the old. So much so that he fails to appreciate that his 
material is not really a series of new enactments, but in reality, 
just as Luke perceives, a simple application to the situation of 
that one principle which Jesus elsewhere enunciates more 
hricfly ; and not then as enacting something new, but as ex- 
plaining the old [ill 22 3 8-*]. 1 Mt ft- 1 -** gives 'illustrations of 
the one principle which Jesus saw in " all the Law and the 
Prophets," and saw as well in all nature and history, that the 
di\ine calling is to ministering love and service— that and that 
alone.' Thayer, Journal of liibl. Lit. 1900, p. 141): 'Jesus is 
not intent on giving precepts, but would lay emphasis on prin- 
ciples. The distinction between the two is most important. A 
precept is a direction respecting a given action ; it is detlnile, 
precise, specific, filling and belonging to particular cases. A 
principle, on the other hand, is comprehensive aod fundamental ; 
it prescribes, not particular actions, hut a course of conduct. 
... A precept bias him do, a principle trains him to be; and 
so begets that inwardness and continuity which are essential to 
character.' B. Weiss, Meyer- Koimn. &. d. Mnttevgw. in loc. : 
'Jesus explains that His will, as He would have it fulfilled in 
the Kingdom of (iod, demands theforhearing, self -forgetful love 
which renounces all standing on one* rights and desire for 
rcUliation. Jesus illustrates the general principle by concrete 
examples, which are not to be understood as literal comoiands to 
be obeyed, but as setting forth a general standard according to 
the main idea contained in them.' Tholuek, JUrgredet, j>, 201 
[Eng. tr. pp. 269, 2~0|: 'The commands in vv.3a-tfi are lo he 
regarded as only concrete illustrations of the state of mind and 
heart required. ... It is only the spirit of revenge that ourl-ord 
condcoms, and therefore il is not inconsistent with Mis command 
to seek Ihe protection of the law,' ISurton and Mathews, 
Constructive Studies in the Lift of Christ, p. 105: 'Some have 
undertaken to apply such sayings as " Resist not him that is 
evil," and "Oive to him that asketli of thee," literally as fixed 
rules. But this is utterly to misinterpret Jesus. This whole 
discourse is a criticism of the Pharisees for making morality 
consist in a literal keeping of the rules of the OT. It is im- 
possible to suppose that It simply imposes a new set of rules. 
Others, feeling that a literal nhedieoce to these rules is imjwe- 
sible, if not also harmful, give up all attempt to obey ihe 
teachings, of this discourse- Hot!) are wrong. [Jesus teaches 
here] the principle, which we ought always to stride to follow. 
The single precept* are intended to correct the selfishness and 
narrowness that Jckus flaw about Him, and to point oot some of 
the ways in which the principle may be applied. They, too, arc 
to he obejed, always in spirit, and in letter when such an 
obedience is con-.L>tcot with the principle. If a mao would 
lollow Jesus, he must not resist an enemy in a spirit of re- 
venue ; oor should he refuse to give to a beggar from a selfish 
motive. If he resist or withhold, he must do so because love, 
regard for tlie highest well-being of society in general, requires 
JL' Plummcr, t'omw. on Luke, p. I,s. r > : 'The four precepts 
here given (0=> ■*>) are startling. It is impossible for either 
governments or Individuals to keep them, A State which 
endeavoured to shape its jwlicy io exact accordance with them 
would soon cease to exist ; and if individuals acted in strict 
olteriicnoc to them, society would lie reduced to anarchy. 
Violence, robbery, and shameless exaction would be supreme. 
The inference is that the;/ are not precepts, tut i!lu*t rat ions 
of principles. They are in the form of rules; hut as they 
cannot be kept as rules, we are compelled lo look beyond the 
letter to the spirit which they embody. If Chrit-t had given 
precepts which eould be kept literally, we might easily have 
rested content with observing the letter, and ha^e never pene- 
trated to the spirit. What is the spirit t .\1n011tr other things, 
Ibisji thuit it siitao <>»/' f^f vftki^T-itaf unal to part with our pro] crt v 
luufltjitfetsbe fc pcnwluaj' iiialtjjj'; solar oa we are concerned, 
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f. Universal Love. — Mt 5 43 - 1 * = Lk G 27 - w - 3 -- aG . 
When Jesus begins this sixth paragraph illustra- 
tive of His statements in Mt 5 17 '- with the words 
' Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy,' He is not 
quoting precisely any OT or extra- biblical utter- 
ance on record (ci. Sir 18 13 ). The clause ' Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour 'is found in Lv l'J 18 ' Thou shalt 
not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge against 
the children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.' Uut the further clause, 
' and hate thine enemy,' while not appearing in 
that form, is really implied in the words 'the 
children of thy people,' which lixes a national 
limitation upon the teaching in the Leviticus 
passage. There was on the part of the Hebrews 
a profound contempt and disregard of other nation- 
alities (ef. Dt 23 3 -« 23 17 - ia , the Hook of Jonah, esp. 
3 10 -4 n ). So that the phrase 'hate thine enemy' 
justly characterized the prevailing OT conception 
of social duty (in spite of occasional efforts towards 
a larger idea, Ex 23 4 - 5 ), the 'enemy' signifying 
any foreigner who did not enter into Hebrew prac- 
tices, and the 'hatred' signifying their superior 
disdain for other peoples. The same hatred towards 
all Gentiles was felt by the stricter Jews of Jesus' 
day ; and the Pharisaic pride and exelusiveness 
went so far as to include in the sphere of their 
hatred the lower classes among the Jews them- 
selves who did not satisfactorily observe the Law 
(Jn l w 'This multitude which' knoweth not the 
law are aecursed '). 

When Jesus sets over against this national bigo- 

we must be willing to suffer still more and to surrender still 
more. It is right to withstand and even to punish those who 
injure us ; but in order to correct them and to protect society, 
not because of any personal animus. It is right also tn with- 
hold our possessions from those who without good reason ask 
for them ; but in order to check idleness and effrontery, not 
because we are too fond of our possessions to part with them. 
So far as our persona! feeling goes, we ought to bo ready to offer 
the other cheek, and to give without desire of recovery what- 
ever is demanded or taken from ua. Love knows no Limits hut 
those which love itself imposes. When love resists or refuses, 
it is because compliance would be a violation of love, not hecause 
it would involve loss or suffering.' Gore, Sermon on the Mount, 
p. 103 f. : 'We may truly say that the Sermon gives us a social 
law for Christians. That is true in this sense : the Sermon 
gives us principles of action which everv Christian must apply 
and reapply in his social conduct. But jiist because it embodies 
motives and principles and does not give legal enactments, it must 
appeal in the first instance to the individual, to his heart and 
conscience ; and it is only as the character thus formed must 
set itself to remodel social life on a fresh basis, that the Sermon 
can hecome a social law for Christians. You cannot take any 
one of its prescriptions and apply it as a social law at once. 
\ou cannot take the maxim, '• If a man smite thee on the one 
cheek, turn to him the other also," or, " If a man take away thv 
coat, let him have thy cloak also," and make it obligatory on 
Christians as a rule of external conduct, without upsetting 
the whole basis of society, and without ignoring a contrary 
maxim which our Lord gives us in another connexion. But 
each of the maxims can be taken to the heart and conscience of 
the individual, to become a principle of each man's own char- 
acter and conduct, and then to reappear, retranslated into 
social action, according to the wisdom of the time, or the 
wisdom of the man, or the wisdom of the Church.* 

It is difficult to understand how Dr. Sanday (art. Jesus 
Christ, vol. ii. p. C21) can say: 'The ethical ide'al of Christi- 
anity is the ideal of a Church. It does not follow that it is 
also the ideal of the State. If we are to say the truth, we must ■ 
admit that parts of it would become impracticable if they were 
transferred from the individual standing alone to governments 
or individuals representing society.' A similar view was advo- 
cated by the Bishop of Peterborough in the Fortnightly Review, 
Jan. 1S90. This misconception of Jesus' teaching seems to 
arise out of a confusion of principles with precepts. Social 
ethics and individual ethics cannot rest upon different prin- 
ctptes; but the principles of ethics will call for different out- 
workings in concrete cases of their application— and this will be 
as true for individuals as for society. The people acting collec- 
tively through their governing officials (the State) are required 
to act according to precisely the same ethical standard as when 
they are acting individually ; namely, they are hound to obey 
the principles of forgiving kindness to all (Mt 521-24), of moral 
purity (527f-), of protection of marriage (S^if), of honesty in 
speech (533-37), f an absence of the revengeful spirit (a**) of 

lnng-sufferinir (5^ "' u ~ 1 "*- 1 

of an all-embracii 
State is not bound 



'&), of an absence of the revengeful spirit (a**) of i« 
nir (5-10), of helpfulness (5-»), of generosity (M-), and tr 
ibracmjr love (543.181. Can any one think that the J 
bound ,o to act? ; ZQ(J bVM 
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try and caste spirit His own teaching, Mt o u ' Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that persecute 
you,' the term ' enemies ' is to he understood in the 
most comprehensive and general sense of all who 
do not feel and act lovingly towards one. It no 
longer means ' foreigners, 5 for Jesus lias removed 
all national barriers, making all men brethren (cf. 
Ac 17- 6 ). To the primitive Christians the out- 
standing class of ' enemies ' were those referred to by 
Jesus as their persecutors for the cause of Christ, 
as also in Mt 5 ,0 " la . Jesus wishes to establish 
the principle of a universal love which would 
unite all men in a complete human brotherhood.* 
Everyman is to love every other man, and to serve 
him so far as it lies in his power, with reason- 
able regard to all his duties. Harriers, castes, 
classes, distinctions of all kinds are removed, so 
that love and service are to be all-inclusive. When 
the scribe propounded to Jesus the question, ' Who 
is my neighbour?' He replied with the parable of 
the Good Samaritan (Lk l(l- 8 ' 37 ), in which He set 
forth clearly and impressively that the ' neighbour' 
whom one is to love 'as himself is anyone and 
every one. And this love which Jesus enjoins is 
not to be of the self-seeking kind which is common 
in the world. There may be no real love, He says, 
in the exchanges of attention and courtesy which 
men are accustomed to make with one another, 
for it may proceed on a commercial, quid pro quo 
basis. The Gospel demands a different kind of 
relation between men which is not self-seeking, 
does not ask how mueh will be given in return, is 
bestowed freely without thought of recompense. 
And here appears the close logical relation between 
these verses and vv. 38 -'-, for vv,* J8 carry forward 
to complete expression the thought which underlies 
the previous words. f 

This kind of love, all-embracing, unremitting, 
realizing itself in both feeling and conduct, has its 
origin and perfect manifestation in God, X who 
cares for all men, however they treat Him. He 
sets the example of universal love and service, 
which -Jesus reveals in His words and deeds. And 
men by following this example in their relations to 
one another become the 'sons' of God (Mt 5 JS ), 
because in essential respeets they feel and act like 
Him. The sonship thus spoken of is a moral son- 
ship, which is attained by choosing to be and do 
what is right, rather than' a genetic sonship, which 
is inherent because God has made men in Ilia own 
* For the Biblical teaching concerning love, see esp. art. Love 
in vol. iii. 

t Lk 627-28.32-36 has a different order of the contents from 
that of Mt 5«-«8 ; if the Matth;ean material were arranged in the 
same order, the verses would stand : (-13). +4(39-42 'ji-iy-m. J7.J5. *t ; 
and Lk CSJ.aSa j s an addition or expansion for which Matthew 
has no parallel. It is not easy to determine which order is the 
more likely to have been original. The striking differences in 
the wording of the passages, however, indicate beyond a doubt 
that Luke's account is secondary, witb much verhal modifica- 
tion : thus in vv.27- 28 expansions appear ; in v.32 X a.fnt j s found 
instead of fj.irt)o{ as in Mt 5^ 6 , a manifest dropping of a Jewish 
for a Gentile or universal term (though Luke has futrdo; at & )5 ) ; 
in the same and following verses, and for the same reason, Luke 
twice has a/xa,/na,ioi, once instead of s» TiXSw, once instead of 
ci kJuxat ; in v.** Luke has uyaOozoiw instead of Matthew's 
ifl-Taa-ijirfle, a Jewish custom; in v. 35 Luke has uioi "s-^nrrov 
instead of Matthew'sclearly more original mm rau TotTpe; vf^iiv tou 
kv oinuvoit ; in the same verse Luke reduces the fine Jewish 
words about God's making the sun rise and the rain fall to a 
commonplace Gentile phrase, xpwrc; i<ni* trJ tdU u.x a f"< rTm * **' 
jo\,r,peU ; in v.36 Luke changes the imperatival future form 
ia-nrBt, common in the LXX through the influence of the Hebrew, 
and occasionally found in the NT (e.g. Mt 543 65 2237-39) ( to a 
better Greek form, the imperative yhto-di ; he has also the less 
Jewish and less lofty olxnpf/.m; instead of Matthew's significant 
riKuot ; and again he has only i Tari.puiu.-2t instead of Matthew's 
6.va.ri,p C/^iv i oifid.uo;. These numerous and important varia- 
tions in the two accounts of these verses leave no room for 
doubt that Matthew's form is much nearer to the historical 
words spoken by Jesus, and that the Third CJospet contains 
material which had undergone wide verbal divergence, partly 
perhaps in Luke's own hands, but mainly in the earlier Gentile 
ansinission. 
t Ho in the Johanm'ue writings frequently, Jn W, 1 Jn 4». !<>■ 19 
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incite (<!n l 3a ).* J mm* therefore eomninnd* moil 
to be jMJl'fwt in love as Uod is perfect ill love.t 
setting bolore them an alaoluty ideal of aouial 
goodness ; not that tlm ideal is at oniu attainable, 
but that towards its realization evejy man anil 
all men together— must strive, ami in l!od's provi- 
dence this striving will ultimately achieve success. 
g. Jielifjious Worship. Mt t; 1 - 5 - 1 "-' 8 (no parallel 
in l«k).J Tim connexion of these versus with the 
historical Sexnimi cannot w»Jl be doubted ; they 
follow in logical consecution upon tin- material 
contained in Mt n 3 -*", illustrating the true right- 
eousness still further ami on another side. Tim 
ideal life which was characterized in vv. 31 -, enjoined 
in vv. 13 --" , and illustrated with regard to character 
and .service in vv." iw 1 is further illustrated in these 
verses with regard to religion* worship. Alms- 
giving, prayer, and fasting were, in the estimation 
pf the Jews, three of thechief elements of religion, 
and received a disproportionate attention ; while 
the three performances, really so di Huron t in im- 
portance, were regarded an about equally necessary 
and useful.*} In v. 1 , which forms an introduction 

* On this sonship «e Wendt. Lehre Jem, ii. 1-15 f. In using 
the tcnn 'Father' Tor expressing most completely His con- 
ception ot God, Jesus thinks of the family as most character- 
istic of the relation between God ami men. In the family the 
sons may lie either true or false to th»ir relation to their Hither ; 
if lhey love, honour, and obey him they realize their sonship 
thev ure sons indeed ; if they disrespect him, disgrace him, and 
disregard his will thev are not sons in the moral sense, for they 
repudiate their sonship. Hut the actual genetic sonship is 
none the less a fact, even if the sons will not acknowledge and 
exalt it. So in tho relation of men to God ; they do not in 
reality (xcome His sons any more than He becomr* their Father ; 
tri« mutual essential relation exists from the first, for all men 
are lluvnns, and tie is the Father of all. Hut the NT use of 
the term ' son ' is generally a moral one, and those only are 
depilated 'sons' who honour and realize their sonship. This 
doi s not deny the genetic, spiritual sonship, however, which the 
NT also teaches. 

t The words of Jesus, 'ye shall he perfect,' can have only the 
imperative force, as in Lk «*J(so Meyer, H. HolUcmaun, 15. Weiss. 
II. Weiss, Wendt, lilass, and nearly all); ef. Iturton, Moods and 
Tauten in ST Greek, $ C7. The whole v.« is made up from i>T 
language; el. Lv 19* (LXX) reads, £y«» i<ri<r</i, i-n kytn tlu, 
ij-i x^«f i OiiV iui, ; ef. also Lv 11«, 1 PI"; and Pt 18>»(LXX) 
reaiW. nKiit: irri itatnei xupitv roii 6 t tv <r*v. Hut the thought Of 
l^esesiinilar OT passages, as their contexts show, is ol levitieal 
puritv nnd national separatencss. and it is therefore superficial 
as compared with the deep meaning which Jesus puts into the 
word*. In Mt 5 4S we ha\e the closing verse of the short section 
w.-13-H concerning universal Itne (so Achelis, llruee, Meinrici, 
II. Holtzmann, Tholnok, II. Weiss), not a general summary con- 
clusion of the whole section vv.-» ** (so Burton, Ihheken, 11. 
Weiss). The Ti).ut; refer* only to perfection in love, not to the 
whole series of attributes which constitute the perfection of 
God in the theological sense, or to the comprehensive idea of 
human perfection. This love which Jesus establishes as the 
principle of the ideal life, to be felt and acted upon hy every 
man towards every other man, cannot l»e understood as condon- 
ing the sins or imperfections in the character and service of 
others, hut insists upon viewing men not as they are but as they 
may be and should he, and upon rendering them every assist- 
ance ot sympathy, counsel, and help towards the attainment of 
the Divine ideal.' It is thus that God has dealt with men, and 
we are to do likewise for one another. 

t The account of the Sermon in Luke dooa not contain this 
section, prohahlv for the same reason that no parallel api>c:irs 
for Mil 17 - 37 , namely, because these passages are so saturated 
with Jewish phraseology, ideas, and customs as to be dilhcult 
of understanding fir Gentile reader* (so l'einc. WcndU Merc 
also, as there, it is more likely that Luke's sources di<l not 
eontain these sections than that Luke himself excised them. 

S The giving of alms was held to be a primary duty ami a 
means of salvation, as seen already in the Apocrypha. To I'M* 
p>i 10 i4'J-lS,sir4l 2 7' u ,cf. nlsoTs-ll', Is5» 7 1", |i„ 4-T; there are 
also many striking Uabbiuic sayings concerning the merit of 
almsgiving (see art. Ai.msoivino in vol, i. ; Weber, Jwi 
Theolntrie, pp. '»**> "s,s ; Wunscbe, Erlnutentrvi der E 
on MM>>-»). The Creek word in use for the alms is 0.*rut*u>r, 
(the motive employed by iiietonoiny for the thing), as here in 
v.2, representing, perhft|*, n^i ; since this lleh. word meant 
primarily 'righteousness,' it came nbout that hixai«r„>r, might 
also have this special meaning, but that is not the sense in 
which hx, is used here in v.» (the textual variant at this point, 
ixtr.uervt*;, is improbable on both external and internal evidence). 
Pmver was offered hv the Jews thrice daily, at " a.m., at 12 noon, 
ami nt3r.M. (cf. Ac3i)„ nnd on three days m the week the people 
went to the SMiagogue for prayer. Liturgical forms of prayer 
were in use (cf. Lk 112, and Mi-hna. tractate ft-rrtkfiotli) 
tliey were recited 
Fasting was 
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the .Fews rightly considered an act of worship), 
prayer ami fa>ling, mu>l never be perfoim<-<l 
ottmiiUitiou'sly, \\ 1 1 1 1 the intent of securing a reputa- 
tion for idety. It \fa* mainly the proud, h\po- 
critical rliaii^ees who were guilty of such motives 
in their worship ; but the multitude of common 
jM-ople In whom desiis was now speaking had \w»n 
brought up to believe iinplieitly in the leaching 
and |iractice ot the Pharisees, ami were then-foru 
in great danger of being corrupted by the I'hurisaie 
example, of ostentation, worldlim-HS, and deceit. 

.Jesus will therefore warn them against theso 
specilie errors of their religions leaders, and in 
contrast exhibit the character of true religion* 
worship. The three acts of almsgiving (vv. ,,4 l, 
prayer (vv. - ), and fasting (vv. 101 '') are treated in 
a parallel way, the same thing being said of each 
in almost tho same language. When they gire 
money in the synagogues, or upon other occasions, 
for charitable objects, it is to be contributed solely 
for the Iwiielit of others, with no pur]»*t>of obtain- 
ing a reputation of generosity for themselves (cf. 
Ac .V-' 1 ). Against almsgiving in itself lie does 
not speak, but only of I he motive Ishinil it. The 
giving of money to assist others is, in fact, an act 
of worship to tiod, and a necessary element of all 
true righteousness. Hut such giving mu*( 1m> 
quietly done, without providing or e\en washing 
that others may know of the fact or the amount, 
in order that one may receive credit therefor.t So 
also when men pray, as pray they must, their 
prayers are to be a genuine communing with L»u<l, 
instead of being designed to win the praise of men 
for a superior piety.* To counterfeit true spiritual 
communion with tiod is an intolerable profanation 
of religion. Jesus, of course, has no thought of 
forbidding prayer in public, but lie will have only 
sincere prayers made, whether in public or private, 
And if they fast, as they were accustomed to do 
regularly and often, they are to observe I he last 
as a simple humiliation ltefore tiod, uol forced 
upon others for the purpose of gaining credit for 
exceptional devout uess.g On another occasion 

(Lv ltf»- U), and was practised on other occasions also (Kx :i *'■**. 
1 S 7 6 , 2S 12*'>, Jer UP, l»n li^). The prophets sometimes spoke 
against it (Is JsJ-s, ,| L . r Hi'-', Zee 7 5 ), hut it was a prevailing 
usage throughout the. Hebrew history, el. Jth <£, To li». In the 
NT also the Pharisee is represented a.s lioasting in his prayer, 
*l fast twice in the week '(Lk IS 1 -'), and the frequent fusts are 
mentioned in Mt !> 1J (cf. art. Fastis.} in vol. i.). It is noiiceuhle 
that Jesus has not Joined with these three outstanding acts of 
Jewish worship the observance of the Kahhath, which st.K»l in 
somewhat the same prominence; but elsewhere lie dealt with 
jeet also (Mk U-' ^), and on a similar prin*iple. 

* &ixa,c<rCtr, is to be understood herein aconiprehensivpsense; 
it is n reiTtition *>f the 5.*. of v.*', now to Ik? ilhistnecd in 
acts of religious worship, and embraces alike almsgiving, prayer, 
and lasting. . . 

t In v.'-' #*>t.>u- is n figurative term signifying ostentation. 
C-riKfiira, refers to the Pliurisees; they were hrpoyrttos Usmusi- 
tliey wore a mask ol piety over their sclfl-h lives; cf. nlso Mt 
2$> : ?. rwxyv/«>(, fbu*i; imlicatc th.it ahnsgn ing was n pnrt <il 
tlie regular synagogue services, hut that alms were :i!*o goeii 
uihui the street* to those in need. The «—> A.>* m> puts a 
special emphasis upon the hi> t that tl *hen done 

out of vanitv, had no real merit ; cf. Lk <;*'. In v.» the phr.i-e, 
'let not thy hit hand know what thy right hand doeth,' is 
unite surelv a current Semitic proverb to express bc- reey. 

: In v6 irirOi is nn imiK-ratival future, x* in Ml ;.» ; th* 
parallel verb ill v.-' is an iin|« ralieal snt.jnm the, and in v.» an 
imperative, the me.uiihg be ng quite the mini- in each. The 
yx»<uc tJ» TKarmt were the f«mr .■-riiersnf street iiiterscct ions, 
which were chosen as the most ispwiunw plm-t- h-r Un- 
ostentatious praiers. irrZn: indicate thai prayers were 
cnstomarilv offered in a landing i««turv. Tlie r.ui... or, 
ni.irf Ireqiientlv in the NT, k Ti.-i... was the up-- r nH,m of an 
Orient.il bouse" us. d for guest* or for rctirvniviit t» pray : s.-e 
V,. in <yn M >2fr. W ah the language of v> eonipurv _' K *», 
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Jesus removed all obligation from His followers to 
observe the Pharisaic system of fasts, or to practise 
fasting except as it was the personal and spon- 
taneous expression of inner feeling (cf. Mk 2 1 °'- 2 ). 
Here He teaches that when one fasts it must be 
a genuinely religious performance, free from all 
ostentation and selfish motives. 

It is true, Jesus says, that those who turn these 
arts of religious worship to sellish account do 
secure their object; 'they have their reward' in 
the false reputation for generosity and piety which 
for a time they can win. But they cannot win 
God's approval, or secure any spiritual blessings. 
These things, which alone are worth while, belong 
only to those whose worship is sineere, who give 
and pray and fast with pure unselfish motives, for 
the good they can do their fel low-men and for 
their own spiritual growth. And the principle 
which Jesus here sets forth for these three acts of 
religious worship is to apply to every kind of 
religious observance. Sacred things are never to 
be turned to worldly account; everything we do 
in the name of religion, and for the sake of 
religion, must be untarnished by self-seeking ends 
and unholy purposes.* 

h. The Lord's Pwyw.-Mt 6 M5 = Lk H 1 " 4 . No 
words of Jesus which have come down to us are of 
greater significance or usefulness to mankind than 
this Prayer, which' lie taught His disciples, in- 
dicating as it does the true foundation, the true 
spirit, and the true substance of all prayer, prayer 
being our communion with God. A consideration 
of the Lord's Prayer will involve the following 
points: (t) the historical occasion on which the 
Prayer was given ; (2) the original form of the 
Prayer as taught by Jesus ; (3) the genetic relations 
of this Prayer to the OT, to Jewish prayers, and to 
the life of Christ ; (4) the analysis and interpreta- 
tion of its contents; (5) the right useof the Prayer. 

(1) There is no portion of the Sermon as given 
by Matthew (chs. 5-7) which is so obviously an 
addition to the historical discourse as the section 
G 7 " 15 containing the Lord's Prayer. That these 
verses are extraneous matter, introduced here by 
the process of compilation, is now maintained by 
many scholars. t This fact appears in several 
ways : (a) Lk It 1 explicitly states that Jesus gave 
the Prayer to His disciples in response to an ex- 
pressed wish on their part for a form of prayer, 
such as John the Baptist had given his disciples 
(the Jews were accustomed to many liturgical 
prayers). Tins statement, while it might be a 
mere literary setting of the Third Gospel, is prob- 
ably a historical datum ; and if historical, it 
points to another occasion than the Sermon for the 
presentation of the Prayer, {b) The precise time 
when the Prayer was given is not iixed by Luke, 
but it is assigned in a general way to the Peraean 
period, after the close of the Galila\*vn ministry. 
This is perhaps too late a position, since it was the 

dishevelled hair being an Oriental sign of grief and abasement, 
cf. 2 S 1220, is 61-*, Dn 103, i Mac 3«; that this is what is meant 
is seen in v.i'f-, where Jesus bids them give no external sign of 
their fasting. 

* No one would seriously attempt to put tliese commands of 
Jesus into practice as precepts to he literally obeyed, so that all 
charity should be unorganized, and all prayers he absolutely 
private. Here, again, as in ch. 5, Jesus is dealing with prin- 
ciples only, and His illustrations are to be considered as 
illuminating the principles rather than as fixing statutes for 
literal observance. 

t So Calvin, Strauss, Neander, Schleiermacher, Bleek, de 
Wette, Olshausen, Ewald, Ehrard, Meyer, Hanne, Godet, Kamp- 
hausen, Page, Feine, Sieffert, Bruce, Chase, Kubel, Weizsacker, 
Wendt, II. Holtzmann, Bartlet, Heinrici, B. Weiss, Ealjon, 
Nestle, Bacnn. The Matthiean position of the Prayer is regarded 
as historical hy Tholuck, Keii, Morison, Broadus.Aehelis, Stein- 
meyer, II. Weiss, N >sgen, Pluinmer, Orawert, it being the 
opinion of most of them that the Lukan position is also his- 
torical, and therefore that the Prayer was given on two separate 
occasions hy Jesus. Tholuck is undecided whether to prefer 
Matthew's position for the Prayr 



example of John the Baptist's disciples which led 
Jesus diseiples to ask Him for a prayer ; but this 
influence of John's upon Jesus' disciples is more 
likely to have been exercised before John's death, 
which came during Jesus' work in Galilee (Mk 
6 14 "- 9 ). If, then, the Lord's Prayer was given earlier 
than the Sermon, it would not have been given again 
asnew teaching in that discourse ; and if later, then 
it tan stand in the Sermon only as a result of sub- 
sequent compilation. What seems to have happened 
is, that the original occasion of the giving of the 
Prayer was remembered {Lk IP), but the exact 
time at which it was given was forgotten ; con- 
sequently each Evangelist, or his source, intro- 
duced the Prayer into his narrative where it was 
deemed suitable, (c) The Prayer, where it stands 
in the Sermon, elearly interrupts the movement of 
the discourse, and destroys the unity of the section 
into which it has been inserted. This is true not 
only of the Prayer, vv. a " 13 , but also of the two 
verses preceding, vv. 7 - 8 , and of the two verses 
following, vv. 14 - 15 . The whole passage, vv. 7 - 16 , docs 
not pertain directly to the subject which Jesus is 
presenting in vv. 1 " 6, 1S " 18 , namely, the sin of ostenta- 
tion and hypocrisy in acts of religions worship : 
and it mars the symmetry of Jesus 1 three illustra- 
tions about almsgiving, vv. 5 " 4 ; prayer, vv. 5 - 6 ; and 
fasting, vv. Ifi " 18 . Nevertheless, it is quite intel- 
ligible how these ^e]•ses 7 ' iS were brought into this 
connexion by the compiling process. The Sermon 
was one of Jesus' most important discourses, and 
during the Apostolic age it was everywhere in n*e 
as a practical digest of f lis teaching. As the 
Sermon already contained some instruction about 
prayer, and the teaching on the same subject in 
vv f-is was separated from its historical position, it 
came easily into association with vv. 5 - 6 , where — 
although it was an extraneous element— it added 
to the completeness of the prayer instruction. 

(2) It is in the highest degree improbable that 
the Lord's Prayer Mas given on two separate 
occasions— once in the Sermon in the form which 
Matthew reports, and again under other circum- 
stances and in a different form as reported by 
Luke.* This would have been unnecessary ; but 
still more, each of the two Gospels supposes that it 
reports the one and only giving of the Prayer. 
On the theory of repetition, why did Jesus present 
the Prayer in two forms so very different from 
each other? Having once given it in the fuller, 
smoother form of Alt 6 U " 13 , why should lie sub- 
sequently repeat it in the shorter, cruder form of 
Lk tl 2 ' 4 ? The reason for the postulation of two 
deliveries of the Lord's Prayer is the unwilling- 
ness of certain scholars to admit that Jesus' words 
could be so variantly transmitted (see the tv\o 
Greek forms of the Prayer quoted in parallel 
columns on p. 5). Certainly it is not to he thought 
that Luke, with the Mattha-an form of the Prayer 
before him, deliberately cut it down and changed 
it to the form contained in his Gospel ; or that 
Matthew, with the Lukan form of the Prayei 
before him, deliberately enlarged and altered it into 
the form which the First Gospel presents. But 
the two forms may well he the respective results 
of two independent lines and processes of trans- 
mission. The Prayer as given by Jesus in Aramaic 
was briefly worded, as we may assume from the 
nature of the language and the Jewish custom, as 
well as from the original Hebrew 'Ten Words' 
and the Beatitudes. It is therefore not unlikely 
that the form of the Prayer given by Matthew is 
somewhat longer than the historical Aramaic form, 
for the purpose of producing a more perfect Greek 



Yet this is maintained hy Achelis, I>er<jpredi(jt, p. 297 ; 
se, Lord's Prayer in ihe Early Church (1891), p. 11, and hy 
e others. Against this view, see Page, Expositor, 3rd ser. 
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translation. But in the main the dillerwnuu* which 
appear in the accounts of Matthew anil Luke are 
clue to the influent*** of indejiendcnt translation 
from the Aramaic, and of handing down in prac- 
tical Church use through fifty years of time. 
Jteitlntr account ean be suppose*} tu furnish a 
literal equivalent of the Prayer prouisuly as \v11rtl9rl 
lty Christ for II is dbeiplo*.* Conaetpiently it 
lii'idinw n matter of importance to discover which 
of tJie two G«i*pel reports contains the more exact 
reproduction of the lmtorionl Prayer. The Church, 
with .striking unanimity, from the 1st cent, to the 
present, has test i lied to the greater fidelity, dig- 
nitv, nnd uwhletiess of the recension in Mt G"* 13 ; 
ami this choice, as respects hoth quantity and 
quality, has been conlirmed by the great majority 
of scholars, f 

In order to consider in detail t lie differences 
which exist between the two accounts uf the 
Louis Prayer, it is necessary to make the com- 
parison on the basis of the modern critical texts 
of the NT, sueh as Tischendorf'.s eighth edition 
and Westeott and llort's text (with which the RV 
closely agrees). One notices first t tie exclusion of 
the doxology to the Prayer contained in the TU 
at Mt C 13 (and familiar to us through the AV) : 6n 
cod £GTiV i) j3aat\tia ical fj Svvajxts vai ij 5<i£a eis roes 
atuivat. n/ir)v. This ending of the Prayer is not 
given in Luke, and the external evidence against 
its genuineness in Matthew is conclusive; so that 
its authenticity is no longer supposed. £ It grew 
up gradually in the 2nd cent, as a product of the 
Jewish custom of doxologies and responses, con- 
tinued in the public services of the Christian 
Church ; see es.p. I Ch SO 11 '". The earliest men- 
tion of the liturgical use of the Prayer is in the 
Teaching of tlic Twelve Apostles, viii. 3, where the 
repetition of it three times daily is enjoined ; and 
there is abundant Patristic evidence that this 
liturgical use rapidly increased. Readily, there- 
fore, this doxology, which came to be used always 
at the close of the Prayer, found its way into the 
later exemplars of the NT text ; ami the fact that 
it appears in conjunction with Mt U " 13 instead of 
Lk II-' 4 shows that it was t lie Mnttha-an form of 
the Prayer which the early Chinch adopted for its 
liturgy. The doxology is found in many of the 
secondary uncials, but is absent from ^111), the 
enrlier versions, and the Patristic witnesses of the 
2nd and 3rd cents, generally. Again, in numerous 
secondary and late witnesses of the text the frag- 
mentary'!. uknu account of the Prayer is filled out 
and modified by the introduction of some or all of 
the elements peculiar to the Mntthasun account ; 
but these are manifest assimilations, ami therefore 
have no textual standing in the Third Gospel. 

Taking Mt (J 5 *- 13 ami Lk 11--* thus according to 
the best Creek text, it appears that, after the ad- 
dress which is common to both, the Lukan account 

• It has been sufficiently argued above, under i. 3, that Hie 
entire phenomena of the primitive transmission 0/ the (Jospel 
material reipiireus to reeognize extensive verbal variation and 
occasional thought modification, such as apjnar in these parallel 
reports, throughout the narrati\es of the four Kwmgelists. 
There is a striking similarity between the Matthseun nnd Lukan 
accounts of the Beatitudes and their two accounts of the lxml's 
l'rayer, and judgment* armed at concerning the feature* and 
merits of the one pair will he found to hold in general fur the 
other pair also; the chiwt differences between the twu forms of 
the Iteiilitudcs and the two forms of the Lord's J'raycr arc due 
to similar onuses operating on both. 

f So Tholuck, Meyer, Feine, liruce, IT. Wcisi, Plnmmcr. 11. 
"Weiss, and many others ; those also who think that Jesus K.ive 
the Prayer in two forms hold, almost without exception, that 
the form in Matthew is to be preferred. The modern scholars 
who regard the Lukan rci>ort as the more authentic (Week. 
Kamphausen, II. Ilnltzmann, Wendt. liacoti), seem to follow 
too ritfid and exclusive a theorv of literary critiei.Mn. 

I See Westeott and Hurt, .VeiP Tfntnw-nt in f.V««fc, vol ii. 
Appendix; Scrivener, Intrwt. to th* Criticism of the Smp 
Trrtnnti'ttt *. vol. ii. pp. ;i2'£-\i , >5 ; Chase, Lord's 1'roytr in the 

*"* kSaT^.? Digitized b 



has five petitions, while the Matth;ean aeeimnt has 
six (or seven). The live parallel petitions are : 
(I) Hallowed lie Thy name, (2) Thy Kingdom come, 
(3) Give us our daily bread, (4> Forgive 11* .>tir debts 
(sins), and (o) Uring us not into temptation. To 
these Matthew adds, between ($) and (3), 'Thy 
will be done, as in heaven, so on earth,' which is 
clearly a new petition, and alter 1 ji he adds, « but 
deliver us from evil,' which may be a separate 
petition, but is more likely a fulb-r, reverse word- 
ing of the 'bring us not into temptal ion.' * Ate 
these two additional clauses in Matthew authentic 
portions of the lord's Prayer? The only denial 
of their authenticity ha* come from the few modern 
scholars who hold to the relative originality of 
the Lukan account here and elsewhere an against 
the longer Matthaan account, which they think 
was expanded and supplemented in transmission. \ 
Hut Matthew** third petition, 'Thy will be done, 
as in heaven, so on earth,' brings into the Prayer 
one of .Jesus' essential ideas and constant phrases 
(cf. Mt 7- 1 12*' 2l¥»- 4 ~, Jn 4» ll*> - it is necessary tu 
the literary structure of the Prayer, since it forms 
the third mem bur of the first triplet of petitions; 
and while in a general way the same thought is 
expressed in the clause 'Thy kingdom come,' the 
Prayer needs this more definite statement of how 
the kingdom must be realized, what men must do 
to make the Kingdom come. It is not difficult to 
sec why this petition was excluded from the Lukan 
form of the Prayer: the source from which Luke 
drew* his account had passed through a I 'entile 
line of transmission, in the course of which a large 
part of the characteristically Jewish element in 
the Gospel storv was eliminated, as a detriment to 
the spread of the Gospel among the Gentile*. Its 
omission is therefore parallel to the omissinn of 
MtG"- 37 , and much other material, from the Third 
Gospel.* With regard to Matthew's other addi- 
tion to the Lord's Prayer, the enlargement of the 
sixth petition by conjoining the phrase 'but de- 
liver us from evil, 1 there is less argument for its 
authenticity; but its absence from Luke is readily 
explained in the maimer just described, it is a 
characteristic Jewish conception entirely suitable 
to Jesus' thought and expression, and* it fits in 
with the literary structure of the second triplet of 
petitions, since without it the sixth petition would 
not correspond in structure with the other two. 

The phenomena of the parallelism in the wording 
of the several clauses which .Matthew and Luke 
have in common are striking. Tin.* thought and 
the language of the two accounts agree precisely in 
the first, second, and sixth petition* (except that in 
the sixth Luke does not have the phrase d\\a fiffat 
r)}iS.t nwb tov TroPT)pou).§ The third petition Luke 

• Aii(,mstine(/i>i(7n'n'<f. 110) regarded this phrase as a separate 
petition, making seven in all, and this became the standard 
Unman Catholic interpretation : It was adopted also by Luther. 
and is continued by Lutheran commentator*. Anion;.' modern 
scholars there are many who accept this -■ me on traditional 
ground.s (Kubel, Nusgcn, H. Weiss), others • ri critical grounds 
(Week, MilgenfeJd, Ibbeken, Chase, v. d. Colt/). That the peti- 
tions are but six in nurtilier was hell by OrigMi nnd <'hr\- 
so*tom, wu adopted by Calvin, and has had the support in 
reeenl years of Tholuck (apparently). llcugcl. < Hshaiiseu, Keiru, 
Knitiol, Meyer, Achcli.s, Keine, Hatch, I'luiuuu-r, H. Weiss, 
rirncc, llort, Nestle, and others. 

f So Meek, Kainphausen, II. Holtzmann. Wendt, Ba< in. 

; Feine, Jahrb. /. l'mtext, Thcal. I--... thinks that Luke 
omitted the third petition because he considered that its idea 
was already contained in the first and second petition*, #0 thai 
it was simply redundant. This is al- 1 th \ lew of Kamphauscn. 
Da* Ufhrt <!<■* y/t-rrii, p. 07. II. H .Itzmanu, HttatUComm. u. •!. 
AftHoptik+r, in lite,, regards Lukes fbc petitions u.-. original, 
I designed to be counOsI on Hie fllitfeisi . t ue hand. < ». Iloltz- 
inaim, L*iten Jrsu (1*»H), p. "JfW. also ninintams that the. f-hort 
fonn nl Luke to original. 

*The priM-nce of this phnwe in the t«\t of Lk 11* in .\C\t 
and Mime other wit in ss -s in to be explained as the result ot a 
process of leu nssimtlHt <n with the M.itth.ian reading ; it docs 
not appear in KllL. the more import 1111'. \er-i nm, or the curlier 
Vatjrl-^J^ wr iLiJiK* s iUiik* An,^ are the insertion in Lk IP of 
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does not have. In the remaining two petitions, 
the fourth and fifth, we find approximately the 
same ideas and words, but with some variation : 
thus the 5ds tj^uv a-Tj/xepov of Mt 6 11 is paralleled 
in Lk ll 3 by didov tj/juv to icad* ij^pav, the latter 
being an attempt to generalize and simplify the 
former ; tlie -ri <50«\i7^ara of Jit 6 12 is paralleled 
in Lk ID by ras a/j.aprias, the latter being the 
substitution of an easy, well-known word for 
one full of significance but less common — that 
this substitution took place can be inferred from 
the tu ocpdXovTi in the adjoined clause ; and in 
the same petition the us nai of Mt 6 1 - is paralleled 
in Lk 11* by nai yap, which also is an obvious 
attempt to remove the possibility of a false quid 
pro quo interpretation. Very interesting also is 
the dilTerence in the two accounts of the address 
of the Prayer; Lk ll 2 gives only one word, Udrep, 
while Mt 6 y gives Ilarep rjfiCjv 6 iv rots ovpavois. 
It is, of course, possible that the Lukan report 
is correct, hut it certainly seems too familiar 
and abrupt for this solemn, lofty prayer ; while 
Matthew's two attributives seem logical and im- 
portant. The tih&v indicates that the Prayer is 
a universal one for all who will pray to God. 
The 6 iv -rots otipavols is an OT conception (cf. 
Ps 2* 115 3 ) which Jesus used (see passages below), 
because it was a customary Jewish expression 
full of religious meaning.* Its usual, though not 
entire, absence from Luke is best explained as 
due to the process already described by which 
the characteristic Jewish element was largely 
eliminated from the sources of the Third Gospel. 
In all these parallel passages, therefore, where 
Matthew and Luke give different readings for 
the clauses of the Prayer, the report of Matthew 
commends itself as possessed of a greater authen- 
ticity.! This confirms by historical tests the strong 
preference of the Church for the longer form of 
the Prayer as given in the First Gospel, a pre- 
ference which rested primarily on spiritual and 
practical tests. 

(3) When Jesus would condense His teaching 
into seven concise phrases (the address is an essen- 
tial part of the Prayer), containing in Aramaic not 
fifty words, it became necessary for Him to embody 
His chief ideas about God and men in compre- 
hensive phrases whose significance was already 
well understood by His followers. To introduce 
new phrases and new conceptions would have 
been to confuse those whom He wished to in- 
struct. Consequently, the language and the ideas 
of the Lord's Prayer are closely related to the OT, 
where essential truth about God, and about the 
duty of men towards Him and towards one another, 
had in many respects been reached. Jesus' general 
teaching to His disciple* previous to the giving of 
this Prayer had made known to them what He 
would have them understand by these OT concep- 
tions and phrases. 

Naturally, we find in Jewish prayers of a time 
contemporaneous with Jesus some phrases which 
are similar to those in the Lord's Prayer. Sneh 
parallels have been pointed out for the address 
and first two petitions; for the remaining four 
clauses there are no real parallels, although there 
are expressions with a certain similarity.^ .Some 



Matthew's yivr,0r,ru <rh B'.\v,fjA trov at \t eipatvu xai iti yjf (SO 

NACD against BL, versions, and quotations), and >',u^v i iv rt7; 
eipatwf (so ACD against NBL, versions, and quotations). Jlodern 
text-critical authorities are agreed that these passages are 
interpolations in the Lukan text. 

* Compare the later Jewish prayer-formula, C'Oj^v U'SN ; 
see Achelis, Eergpredigt, p. 229 ; Lightfoot, llor. Hcb. p. 29!). 

t See Page, Exposntur, 3rd ser. vol. vii. pp. 433-440 ; Plummer, 
art. Lord's Praver in vol. iii. 

t On this point see the older works of Holler, Auirusti, Wet- 
stein, Lightfoot, and Srhott-jen j^ " 
p. 23Sf. ; B. Weiss, Mcyer-Koittin 



en ^ also, Achelis, Bcniprtidint, 



of these Jewish prayer-formulas are subsequent 
in origin to the 1st cent. A.D., and may well have 
been influenced by the Christian Prayer. But 
there is no reason why Jewish prayers of Jesus' 
own time should not have contained some of the 
essential religious ideas which Jesus reaffirms, 
and in language which the OT had already made 
sacred. Such parallelisms furnish no proper basis 
for an attack upon the originality and authority 
of Jesus. His work was not to make a clean 
sweep of all existing religious conceptions and 
phraseology, as though the" world had never had 
any vision of God, or truth,. or goodness, or right; 
on the contrary, He came to show that the OT 
revelation was, in its best thought and teaching, 
a true, Divine revelation, which He would exalt 
and perfect (Mt 5 17 , cf. He I 1 --). Jesus was not 
'original' in the sense that He created a wholly 
new fabric of religious ideas, or introduced a 
wholly new set of religious terms ; that kind 
of originality was made impossible by the fact 
that God was already in His world. Jesus' 
originality — and the term is not misapplied — 
consisted' in His Divine ability to separate the 
true from the false, the permanent from the 
transient, the perfect from the imperfect ; and 
then to carry forward the whole circle of ideas 
and practices to their ideal expression. The work 
of an artist is not to manufacture his paints, but 
to produce with them a perfect picture. Jesus' 
mission was to clarify and to perfect religious truth, 
to show the unity and perspective of its many 
elements, and to transform humanity by revealing 
the nature, the beauty, and the necessity of the 
ideal life. 

One observes also with interest how the Lord's 
Prayer embodies the experiences of Jesus in His 
own personal and uthcial life. His teaching grows 
out of and expresses His own religious perceptions 
and realizations, so that there is a vital unity, an 
instructive correspondence, between this Prayer 
and His experience.* He finds God to be His 
Father and their Father, the common Father of 
all, to whom prayer is to be addressed. He lives 
and works that God may be revered, that His 
Kingdom may come, and that His will may be 
perfectly done by men. He has experienced the 
truth that God cares for the physical needs of men, 
and it is their privilege to trust Him for these 
things. He knows and teaches that men are 
sinful, needing God's forgiveness ; they also must 
show a forgiving .spirit towards one another. He 
has Himself passed through severe temptations, 
praying for deliverance from them (cf. ilk Pi™* 88 , 
Mt 4 1_ ")-t In giving this ideal Prayer to His dis- 
ciples, Jesus does not necessarily imply that His 
experience is in no respect ditl'erent from theirs, 
c.q. that there is no uniqueness in His relation to 
God, or in His character and career as regards sin. 
But He does mean that He has shared humanity 
with them, has lived through its experiences, has 
found the way to attain the human ideal, and will 
declare to them in His words and in Himself the 
secret of the true life. 

(4) An analysis of the Lord's Prayer, accepting 
the Mattha-an form as practically authentic, dis- 
closes a well-considered literary structure: there 
are seven clauses in all, the first containing the 
address, followed by two groups of petitions, three 
in each. Kegard, therefore, is had to the sacred 

Plummer, art. Lord's Pr vver. in vol. iii. ; Nestle, art. ' Lord's 
rraver* in Ena/cl. Bibl, iii, 2S21 ; Taylor, tfayiiirjs of the Jewish 
Fathers* (19IMI), pp. 124-130; Dahuan, Wort? Jem, i. 299-306; 
v. d. Goltz, Das Gebet in der altcsten Christenheit (1001), pp. 
40-42. 

* See v. d. Goltz, op. n't. pp. 1-53; Burton, 'The Personal 
Religion of Jesus' in Biblical World, vol. xiv. (1S99), pp. 394-403. 

t Chase, Lord's Prayer m the Early Chvreh (1901), p. 104 f., 
Jiotes. hut exau'K rati s the .relation of the Lord's Prayer to the 
personal experiences pf Jesus. 
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numbers 3 and 7, for the purpose of moulding per- 
feet I j' Uie Hterary form of tin- Prayer.* Tins linrt 
group of position* pertains to God— «* Thy mum*,' 
* Thy kingdom,' ' Tliy will.' They wtprw* the most 
profound ami comprehensive aspiration uf men, 
Unit God may hft all in all. Only when t hi-* is the 
.supreme desire, win one oiler the three petitions of 
the second group, which nertaiu to the needs of the 
individual life ' onr daily bread,' * our debts,' ' de- 
liverance from temptation.' The to vera] ulnufttw 
would have huen, in the original Aramaie, shorter 
and more nearly uniform in length than appears 
in a Greek translation. One eannot he certain 
whether the 'as in heaven, soon earth,' whieh fol- 
lows tlie third petition, pertains to that alone, or 
equally to all the three petitions of the gro»p.t 

The* address of the I'rayer ( 1 Id-rep i)nw>> 6 iv rois 
ovpavch) introduces tlie term ' Father,' whiuh was 
.Ictus' prevailing and characteristic designation 
for God. It signified God's supremacy, authority, 
and power, hut at the same time His love, patience, 
and care for men. The < IT also has the term, hut 
in the national sense, denoting God'* relation to 
His covenant people; later there grew up the 
individual consciousness, and God eame to be 
thought of as a personal Father to the worshipper.; i 
.lesns was accustomed to use this title for God in I 
various ways :§ often without any limiting attrihu- " 
tive except tlie article, often also with a limiting 
'my' or 'your': hut it is only in this passage, 
Mt*fi B , that Jesus is reported "to have u*cd the 
attrihutive 'onr.' One might therefore infer that 
this 'our* is an unauthentic liturgical addition; 
hut this inference is neither necessary nor satis- 
factory. 'Our Father' is a significant address, 
indicating at once the ground and the motive of 
prayer to Him, as well as the brotherhood of men 
under a common Fat heir ; the 'our' contrihutes an 
important element, therefore, to the address, and 
tlie occasion of its use is great enough to call for a 
special ex precision. It may he that the phrase ' < hir 
lather' was oftencr upon Jesus' lips than our 
Gospel records now show ; the widening gulf which 
the disciples fixed hetween their ascended hold 
and themselves might tend to the disuse of phrases 
which indicated that 'it behoved him in all things 

• It is not to he sa.it! that the artistic literary structure of Ihe | 
Praver is unworthy of Jisus, and ,nU!, t therefore be attributed 
to the Evangelist. < hi the contrary, Jesus dftJignt'rit.V presented 
much of His teaching in inctrcaud rhythm (see above, li. 1). 1 i is 
marvellous literary power was exercised not tor art's sake, but 
to make art serve the highest well-being of men; fur ideal 
thought cannot fulfil its vrtio!e mission until it is ideally 
expressed, tin the logical relation of the petitions, see l'lnninier, 
art. LnRii's I'n iyhk in \o). iii. 

t Tholuek, tU-ryrftte*, n. 360 [Fog. tr. p. 32S|, notes that there 
are three elements which make up Hie address i-Inuai' of the 
1'rayer, and three elements which make up the doxology that 
came to he used at its close. 

; For the national sense cf. I it l™ S 5 32", Ps fiS5 S!*» UK", 
Is 1- !i« C.j'O (lis, Jer :J 4 ">, Ilos 111, Mai 1« 2'0 ; for the individual 
sense, Wi* jlii l it, sir u:d- *, To 10. :t Mae <Vi s. 

$ In tlie tinspcl of Matthew the term 'Father' is frequent, 
and is generally accompanied by either 'my ' or 'your' (' thv') 
in about euual proportion. The term occurs rarely in the 
liospel of .Mark. In IheUospel o[ Luke, also, there are relative 
f"\v instances of it. Hut the Fourth Gospel has it abundantly 
in the discourse sectinne, often with ' my,' but in the main only 
with the article, ' the Father.' A coni|Kirisnn ol the occurrence 
of the term in parallel Synoptic passages raises the question as 
to how much confidence'!!) to he placed upon the precise attri- 
butive reported in connexion with the title, or upon the occur- 
rence of the title itself : thus in the group Mt 1*& Mk U*> 
Lk "2'iW we find 'O mv Father,' 'Abba, Father' (the Annnaic 
word with its translation), and 'Father,' reflectively ; in Mt.V' 
= Lk CF>, Mt 11)29 Lk \l r >. Mt U ' a Lk l*-*, the First tiospcl 
lias 'Father,' while the Thin! llospcl has 'Most lliu'h' and 
'God'; in Mt 12 M =Mk 'A- A Lk 5-1 the First Conwl has ' my 
Father which is in heaven,' while the Second and Third Gospels 
have shnplv 'Crxl'; in Mt -Ju« Mk lo*' the Second Gospel 
strikingly lacks the words 'of my Father,' It seems probable 
that Jcmih constantly used the title ' Father,' as the First and 
Fourth Gospels record ; but that it bad been largely suppressed 
or altered in the sources of the Second and Third liospvN, 
again f'>r the reason that it w 
designation. 



to he made like unto his brethren ' ( He 'J 1; ). The 
second attributive to the lldrtp in the clause of 
address, 'win* art in heaven,' is a truly UT and 
Jewish phrase, which .Ic-mls tjiiitc surely adopted 
and employed.* It expresses the trans< endeiit 
position and character of I lod. In the pre wi«iitilie 
age it was natural to assign God to a particular 
locality ; the distant sky above ihe heads of men 
was logically chosen. But this total conception 
gradually retired before a growing muisc of God's 
spiritual nature and omnipresence. With .Je*u# 
tlie phrase was a useful one land we still tint! it -o) 
to denote the separatene^s of Gud fioiu men, His 
supermundane attributes, His absolute power and 
authority, His infinite character ami qualities. 
Since the phra#e meant these important things to 
the Jewish people of His day, and it was d«*irnhlc 
that they should be in the mind of him who would 
pray to God, .Jesus might well attach these words 
to fli* title of address in His model 1'rayer. t 

The iirst petition (aytaffO^rw rt> Cvofid ffov)* ex- 
presses the devout wish of the worshipper in view 
of what, according to tlie address of the 1'rayr, lie 
conceives God to be, namely, that God may l«j 
fully recognized, honoured, ami revered by all. 
The' English word 'hallow' is no longer in common 
use ; it meant to 'treat as holy,' to revere. Thus 
it was a proper translation of ayid^ay (bat. 
mnrttjicarc), which, together with SofajVo?, was 
employed in the LXX to render the llelrew forms 
~—jt and w--.§ Calvin, Kamphausen, and some 
others have understood that 'the name' in this 
petition was to be taken in the sense of the Third 
t'onimautlnient, which forbade the misuse of, and 
disrespect to, the title of God (so also Mt o : K 
This interpretation is true as far as it goe*, but it 
is too restricted for so comprehensive a prayer as 
this. Kather, ' the name ' is to be understood litre 
in the Oriental sense, as a periphrasis for the 
IVi-son Himself, as though it were said, ' .May » lod 
receive due reverence.' To the Hebrew ' the name ' 
stood lor what the individual was who Ikjic the 
name. God's name designated Him as lie had 
made Himself known to men. Therefore the 
petition prays that God may be perfectly acknow- 
ledged by ail men, so that all that He is and does 
may receive due honour, and that men may 
commit themselves to Him as their Father (ct. 
Ko U», Ep!i3"'»). 

The second petition (A0drw i) j3a«ri\do croc) 4 ex- 

• This is shnwn by the frequent occurrence of the phrase in 
the First Gospel, e.l. Mt 5«--**-* 0' 14 *» ^ 7" '-' U>- » l'- >a " 
1-.13 lii'T lS«o u. 13. ai -vja ; ,.f. also Mk IP*- *, Lk 11" ; its almost 
total nl^ence from the .Second and Third dispels is another 
feature of the universalization ol this material. For Jevrtsh 
usUJcc see '.iMlh v. 3d; Sotd ix. 15; F<i;m< \ iii. !» ; and 
Dalman, Wrnle Jrm, i. 150-150, KW-Suti. W'endt, Lvhrt J**u, 
i. ()if., can hardly be right in holding that this phrase is an 
addition in the Matthew passages, not to he attributed to .lesns. 

t Whether the 1'ra.ur was originally gi%en in Aramaic or 
Hebrew has been diseui-scd, but without a certain conclusion. 
t hase is sure it was in Aramaic ; see, further, Ta^ lor, Sn;/ii\jit <>/ 
thr.fncith Fathers^ (\>'.):), p. 170f. 

J Compare the parallel clause in the Jewish syna^oK'al prayer 
KaiUtish: 'Maginlicelur et sjinctillcetur nomen eius ma-miin 
i'n munilo'tMainionaUs' translation); see Achehs, /; njpiwt'ijt. 
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'} See Ex 2(fi, Lv -21i 2'5e Nu 20' 2 , in 32 51 . Is 2y», Fjtk M-- 1 ; 
and in the NT, 1 I" 3i»- 

see l's 50 <j\» t Pr lsl°. So the |Hcnliar phrase (still in 
religious use) 'lor his name's sake,' l's vi^ J.V > 31* 7»» ; cf. 
Ai helis, U, ,-ipretti'jt, pp. 34 1 J 'i43. 

" Compare here, als<>, the Kitddinh parallel: ' \U gnare hu iat 
regmiiii ffuum." Manion, iii his Lukan form of Ihe Lord's 
Praver, read as the second petition, not what \re h.i\e here, 
but' in '!*-> -• i>'*» ruCu*, or another f-.nn of the same, ( -"ir- 
to *>.*» Ttlbuo fJ t;#: tu<*c. The Nilue ihoilghl In * inortr 
expanded form wa» known, ik.s a feature of Lukes text, to 
Greirorv of Xvftn ami Mnximus Ihe Confessor; Ihu*: .-< ?* 
T» i^ie'. T»i:«it «w i;' iu.x; *■. <«.*.,-,«. Tfc ru.x- (cf. Wistl. .(I 
and Mort, .V-'ir Tftlnmrni in Un?k, \ol ii. A|.p\ . N«*ll.-, in 
A'ii ■'/,-/. l;H,l. iii.'Jsls). This petition for the lloh Spirit cniinnt 
he aiithtntic in this connc\i>iii. for it has small atl stall' -n, i-» 
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presses the wonderful Messianic Hope of the 
Hebrews; it was in substance the prayer which 
for centuries Israel had addressed to God.* Jesus 
bade them continue this prayer fur the coming 
of the Kingdom of God, hut taught them the true 
conception of what that Kingdom was, and how it 
was to be accomplished. The Kingdom of God 
was Jesus' constant and all-inclusive term to 
denote the individual and social good which would 
come to men when they would trust themselves 
to God's guidance nnd conform themselves to His 
ideal (Mt G S;l =Lk 12 ai ). In Jesus' conception the 
coming of the Kingdom was a process, a develop- 
ment through successive stages with a final con- 
summation (]\lk 4-' B_3 -). He established the King- 
dom among men (Lk IT 20,21 )) His followers were 
to carry it forward (Alt 2S ,S - m ), and in due time 
He would bring about its complete realization 
(Mt 24. 25). t Our prayer, therefore, must be that 
God in His wisdom, power, and love may hasten 
the growth among men of righteousness, mercy, 
and peace; that the principle* of the Gospel may 
prevail in individuals and in society as a whole, 
that humanity may become transformed into the 
likeness of Him who revealed to them the Divine 
ideal of God for His children. 

The third petition (yei'TjdriTu t6 6i\-qp,6. uov, us iv 
ovpavy Ka\ e-n-l 777s) was needed in the Prayer to 
guard the second petition against misinterpretation. 
It had become a prevalent misconception that the 
coming of God's Kingdom depended after all upon 
Himself, and that when He should choose to do 
so He could by His omnipotence bring that King- 
dom into complete existence ; so men had impor- 
tuned God to become loving and forgiving towards 
them, and to grant to them the blessings which 
out of dissatisfaction or neglect He was with- 
holding from them. Jesus makes that idea im- 
possible when He gives this third petition, teaching 
that God's will must be absolutely done by all. J 
To do God's will, to accomplish His work, was the 
one purpose of Jesus' own life (Mt 26™* 4 -, Jn 4 34 
q3s jol'7 174^ an j j{ e en joined it upon all as the one 
comprehensive human obligation (Mt T n , Jn T 17 ). 
Men must therefore co-operate with God in the 
realization of the Kingdom by making themselves, 
with God's help, what they should be, and by 
bringing in the true brotherhood of universal love 
and service. 

The fourth petition § pertains to the physical 

Spirit which Jesus had included only by implication. The 
prominence given to the Hnly Spirit in the Apostolic age has 
left its impress upon the Lukan account of Jesus' words; cf. 
Mt 7'1 = Lk 1113, M t U 2i= Lk 1021, also Mt 1020 = Lk 1212. 

* See art. Messiah in vol. iii. ; Encycl, Bibl., art. * Messiah ' ; 
also Goodspeed, Israel's Mrssianic Hope (19.10). 

t Sec art. Kixodom of God in vol. ii. ; also Wendt, Lehre Jesu, 
ii. 203-325. The verbal form ixOaru does not favour the idea that 
the coming of the Kingdom is continuous ; which part of the 
verb was used in the original Aramaic can only be matter of con- 
jecture—one would suppose a jussive imperfect, and this would 
have presented no difficulty. At any rate, this petition must be 
interpreted in the light of Jesus' entire teaching concerning the 
Kingdom. The Greek aorist here may be due to the idea held 
by all Christians in the Apostolic age, that the return of Christ 
was imminent, and that with His return He would bring the 
catastrophic consummation ; this passage would then be one of 
a number in the Gospels which received an eschatological 
colouring in transmission, on account of the failure of the 
disciples to take completely Jesus' view of the nature and coming 
of the Kingdom. 

J Thj conception that God's will is already perfectly done in 
heaven, by the angelic host, is at the same time an assurance 
and a model for the full realization of His will on earth among 
men. The angels are frequently mentioned both in the <>T 
(Ps nin 1033J) and in the NT (Mt IS™ 24»s 2GW, Mk S3« 12^ 
13'-'7- :*2, Lk 123- a 15io 1«22, Jn 151, He 1^-u 12'^ 2.;) ; n the Jewish 
angelology see art. Angel in vol. i. ; Eiic>/d. Biol., art. 'Angel ' ; 
also Edersheim, Life and Times of Jcsiis the Messiah, vol. ii. 
Ap|i\.; Wendt, Lehre Je$u, ii. pp. 121-120. 

5 Mt 6H vh ke™ 'iw;. t«» inotW ho; i«7v wptpcv ; Lk 113 
tov O.STSV y,u,-Zv rov 'me-JB-ioi Si'Soy r,/Mt to xttff r.fj.if>a.v. It is Strik- 
ing that the strange word itj«wiw, which is found nowhere in 
all tireek literature outside of this passage (so Origen, dc Vrat. 
27), should appear in both of these wid Iv di\ Tgeiit accounts 
of the Lord's Prayer. The fact c 
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needs of men, upon which the spiritual life is 
dependent during this earthly stage of existence.* 
The conditions under which we live are created by 
God, He has full knowledge of them (Mt G 8 - 25 - a -), 
and He stands ready to supply what is necessary 
to human well-being (Mt a 45 G 33 7 11 ). This provi- 
dential bestowal comes, of course, not as a pure 
gratuity, but as a return for the honest, energetic 
labour of men. The ' bread ' which is asked for 
in this Prayer is meant in the wider sense as 
referring to all necessary food ; and by implication 
it certainly includes all those things which are 
essential to physical welfare. The petition eon- 
templates only a simple, frugal life, enjoining 
trustfulness and contentment therein. In other 
words, the idea of the Prayer is that men are to 
ask God confidently for what they need ; but only 
for what they really need, and only as they need 
it. The disciples of Jesus are to live trustfully 
in the present and for the present, without anxious 
concern as to the future (Mt G* 4 ). About this 
general interpretation of the fourth petition there 
can be no question. A difficulty exists, however, 
as to the precise force of iTnovaiov ; since it is a 
hfiprtxlcfjotwnon, we cannot determine its usage 
from other contexts j the Greek word most like it 
is Trc/3iot/<rtos, which appears first in the hXX. 
Kecent scholars are largely in agreement that the 
word is derived somewhat irregularly from iirl + 
elvat in a fern. ptcp. form, signifying ' being unto,' 
'pertaining to'; so that the prayer would be, 
'Give us to-day the bread which pertains (to this 
day),' i.e. just so much as is needed for to-day to 
meet one's physical requirements (cf. Ja 2 15 - Jd ).t 

hypothesis that these two Greek forms of the Prayer must have 
had a literary relation to one another in some stage of their 
transmission. 

* Taylor, Sayings of theJeivish Fathers*, p. 125, thinks that 
this petition contains an allusion to the giving of the manna, 
Ex W ; cf. Ps 7S2U-., Wis l^K, j n &&. 

t So Achelis, Bcrgpredigt, pp. 265-271 ; H Holtzniann, Hand- 
Comm. u. d. Synoptikcr, p. 110; Kamphansen, Dan Gebet des 
Ilerrn, p. 97 ft.; Leo Meyer in Kuhn's Zeitschr. f. vergleich. 
Sprachforschiuig, vii. 401 IT. (though he afterwards withdrew 
this opinion, in Xachrichten d. k<il. Gescllschaft der Wis&en- 
schaffentii Gottingen, 18S6, p. 245 ft.); Tholuck, Bergfede 5, pp. 
375-365 [ling. tr. 311-353] ; B. Weiss, Meyer- Komm. ft. d. Matt- 
cvjm, p. 135 f. ; Wendt, Lchrc Jem, ii. 239 f.; Taylor, op. tit. 
pp. 125-127, 17S-1S6, 190 f. ; as also Ewald, Nosgen, Bassett, 
and many others. A list of the older literature upon the 
subject may be seen in Tholuck, loc. cit. Other interpreta- 
tions of the passage are : (1) that the derivation of 'ma^rmy is 
from (Tj'+the noun alula., which in philosophical usage signified 
'subsistence,' 'existence'; therefore the petition would read, 
'Give us to-day our bread for subsistence,' i.e. that bread 
which serves to 'maintain our physical existence. So Cremer, 
Bibl.-Throl. W'vrtrrbuchl, in too.; also Origen, Chrysostom, 
Theoph j lact, Maldonatus, Bleek, Keil, Kuinol, Kubel. This con- 
ception! however, seems forced, and too technically philosophi- 
cal ; nor is there any certain parallel instance of such usage 
of oio-.a.. It differs from the view adopted above in slating the 
end of the giving instead of the measure, for what purpose the 
bread is asked rather than the quantity of bread asked for. 
(2) That the derivation of 'mainno\> is from **+'«*«, and that 
with it is understood in sense a r.uic* (cf. AcltS'i ivtourr,, 2S n , 
Pr 271 LXX) ; it then means ' the coming day,* and the petition 
says, ' Give us to-day our bread for to-morrow.' So Lightfoot, 
Fresh Revision of English S.T.* (1*0 1), Appx. 1.; Schmiedel 
in Winer's (iraminatiic d. XTlichen Sprachidioms* (1S94), pp. 
136-13S ; also Grotius, Wetstein, Bengel, Fritzsche, Winer, 
Gore, Bruce, Meyer, Marshall, O. Holtztnaim, and RV111. The 
difficulty with this temporal interpretation of tTioio-ian is that 
it contradicts the very idea of the petition as intended by Jesus : 
instead of having men pray for to-morrow's food, He would ha\ e 
them pray for to-day and trust for to-morrow. No other mean- 
ing can lie derived from the passage Mt 6 25 -* 1 , ending with 
the words, ' Be not therefore anxious for the morrow ; for the 
morrow will be anxious for itself. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.' This temporal interpretation also throws an 
incongruous meaning into the Lukan form of the prayer, 'Give 
us everv day the bread for the next day'; that would be a 
mechanical kind of Providence. (3) That the ' bread ' for which . 
this petition asks is to be understood spiritually, at least in its 
primary reference. This was the favourite interpretation among 
the Fathers of the early Christian centuries; it arose easily 
from the figurative use of 'bread' in Jn 6^- 53 , and was suitable 
to the allegorical mode of the time. Augustine held the 
* bread* to refer to three things, in an ascending scale of 
significance: (a) ph\sicallv, actual food; (b) intellectually, 
the word of < Ihrist , (') spiritually, the Lor<"s Supper. For the 
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As irtpiovaiot means ' beyond what is necessary,' so 
iwiuvaiov means ' exactly what is necessary.' This 
i> the oonceptioii oi supply which we find in Pr ttJ* 
1 Peed me with tlu* food that ii needful for me.' 
There are similar Targuniie and Talmudie expres- 
sions. The wording of the petition as givtm by 
Matthew is a specific request for a single occasion, 
understanding that the Prayer will bo repeated as 
frequently as need arises, presumably each day ;* 
while Luke's wording presents a general request 
fur a constant supply : it would seem clear that 
the .Mattluean form is of greater authenticity. 

The lifth petition t concerns, the present religious 
status of the man in relation to (!od. The wor- 
shipper is to niCHVurc himself against the Divine 
ideal of the highest, fullest self -development, and 
uf cuinplele love and service to God ami one's 
fellow-men. lie is to observe how far lie has failed 
to meet the obligations placed upon him by God, 
and why lie has failed to meet them. \\ lien a 
man has made this inventory of his physical, 
moral, and spiritual status, with a sincere repent- 
ance for nil his transgressions and shortcomings, 
and with a supreme purpose to achieve the Divine 
iileal for men, he i* ready to ask Cod's forgiveness 
in the words of this petition. Holding that Cod's 

spiritual meaning also stood Tertullian, Cyprian, C.vril of 
Jerusalem, Athauaaius, Ambrose, and .Jerome; and in inodrru 
triit-B Iiclitzsch, ulshausen. Stier, M'Clcllan. (4) That the 
iT,*t,ri«t ha* a temporal signification referring merely to the day 
of the pra.vcr. Su the HV, 't;i*e uh this day onr daily bread,' 
and this is the wording in common use in Christendom to-day, 
made so by the popular translations of the Uible. It is re- 
dundant in expression, and its only merit is simplicity ; for 
it larks the profound mean ing which inheres in the Uitlntt as 
interpreted in the text above. Lately this view has been again 
defended by Nestle (ZA'l'W, 11)00, pp. 250-252; Encycl. iiibt. 
iii. 2M9f.) on the basis of the reading KJ'vK ( = eontinuar) ( 
which is fuimd in S\ r cur at Mt 0" and Lk llVand i» Syr sin 
at Lk ll 3 , the Matthii.m sectinn being wanting; nlso in the 
Syriac Acts cf Thomas (ed. Wright, p. 313). This \'Zn is Baid 
to be the regular Syriac word for the translation of the Ueb. 
t?fi ; and Nestle has learned that a Jewish translation of the 
First, Gospel into Hebrew, made in the 10th cent., rendered 
the iTi*i.rie* by t:T£. He supposes, therefore, that the Greek 
tTni*i*v in the Lord's Prayer represents an original TZrn enj", 
and Kays that the translation 'our daily hread' is the hist 
English translation of the Greek text. The difficulty with this 
interpretation is twofold: (a) it gives a purely tautological 
rendering, which is unlikely to have been original ; {t>) it 
alto-ether fails to account for the presence in the Greek text 
of this strange word 'niti<rm, which seems to have been created 
to express an intricate thought for which no current Greek word 
was suitable; but if the thought was so simple as 'continual' 
Or 'daily,' there were several common expressions at hand to 
use (e.g. the re «««* iutpa* of Lk 113 i(j47) t an d the LXX had 
already employed such (cf. Ex 5»3 xp, N u 4i«, Ps C7*\ L)n 1», 
1 Mac G" yiaj; un ile the early Syriac reading may well lie 
nothing more than a simplification ot a difficult expression 
whose exact meaning had not been clearly conveyed by the 
ifl-inrjot, and which in the circle of the translator was no longer 
understood, Chase, Lord's Prayer in the Early Church (1H91), 
pp. -U-5J. holds that the original form of the petition was, 'Give 
us our (or, the) bread of the day,' and surest* that the newly 
cuined word uneCntt wa* later interpolated to meet liturgical 
exigencies in connexion with the use ol the lord's Prayer in 
the evening. With this reading the Prayer could be used in 
the morning, and would ask hread for that same day; or it 
could be used at night, and would ask bread for the morrow ; 
however, the ri,u.tp** so replaced did not in fact disappear, but 
remained in the text as a confusing redundancy. Chase's view 
Is accepted by v. d. Goltz, Da* (Jvi/et in der nltvsten Christcnfteit 
(1IHU), p. id f. 

* K Weiss, op. cit. p. 130, holds that the r«ui/w in the 
Matthew form of the petition is a subsequent addition, hearing 
witness to the fart that the Prayer was assigned to daily use 
In the early Christian liturgy. That the Prayer was used daily, 
or oftener, in the earlier part of the 2nd cent., is established by 
the Teaching o/thr Y'urov A pontics (\'t\L 3), and other witnesses'; 
but it does not follow that the rv*i;*» of Mt 6H is merely a 
product of that practice. There is no inherent reason why 
Jesus should not Himself have given thecorrcsi>onding Aramaic 
word in this connexion. The Prayer was given to the disciples 
for regular use, hecause they wished some set form of prayer to 
recite in the common liturgical manner of the Jews(cf. Lk 11'). 
The "day" was a natural and convenient period of time (cf. 
Mt O 5 ^) for the repetition of the Prayer. ~ Why should not Jesus 
have arranged the wording on that ixasis? 



will is the only law of life, and that His Kingdom 
is the only end of life, the worshipper needs tiod's 
forgiveness for his spiritual comfort and inspira- 
tion, in order that he may start anew each day 
towards the achievement of the ideal. It is in this 
fundamental und comprehensive sense that the 
term o^ftN^ara is figuratively employed in this 
petition, ineluding everything that we should be 
and do towards tied, our tellow-men, and ourselves.* 
The second clause eontnins an explicit condition of 
this Prayer, that men must feel and exercise the 
same spi lit of forgiveness to wards one another which 
they wish tlod to show towards themselves, Jesus 
places these words in the petition, in order that 
men may be face to faee with this condition when- 
ever they pray to God for their own forgiveness. 
This principle of love as the basis of all human 
and Ilivine relations is a constant teaching of 
.Jesus, and furnishes the key to the Sermon on the 
.Mount, cf. esp. Ml o 7, a " f - •"** ; it is also most im- 
pressively set forth in the teuehing and parable of 
Nit lS-'A .In the Lord's Prayer as recorded by 
Matthew this idea is further strengthened by the 
two added verses, 6 14, 15 , with which Mk ll- 4 may 
l>e compared. t It is not to be understood that the 
u?s Kai which introduces Matthew's second clause 
signifies a quid pro quo kind of forgiveness on 
Hod's part, as though God forgave men only in a 
measure proportionate to their own forgiveness. 
The words might have this force (as in Mt 20 14 , 
liev IS ), but it is not the only meaning for them 
(cf. Mt IS 33 ). Such a commercial idea is inconsist- 
ent with the method of God as abundantly shown 
in Jesus' teaching. God is in amount more loving 
and forgiving than men can be, but He requires 
that men also shall be loving anil forgiving.^ 

The sixth petition, § which closes the hold's 
Prayer, provides for the moral and spiritual wel- 
fare of the individual in the future. As the lifth 
petition sought forgiveness for past failures to do 
God's will, so the sixth petition seeks His protec- 
tion from future failures. The worshipper, con- 
scion* of his own weakness, puts his dependence 
upon God. lie prays for deliverance from those 
situations in life where lie will be liable to yield 

* Tn classical Greek, i;nXr.u*.im was used generally of financial 
debts, and it was probably to avoid this ambiguity that Lk 1H 
reads ifuicr.ci( instead (originally Luke's account must have 
had *?u»vu*t« like Matthew's, as is seen hy the ii;i;>.«in in the 
second clause ; so Chase, Lord's J'rayer in the Early Church 
(is'Jl), p. 65, and Page, ExjHmitor t 3rd ser. vol. vii. p. J37). liut 
tfukr.pjt, (and its kindred forms) is a frequent NT word fur 
moral and spiritual obligation (Lk IT 10 , Jn 13>J, Ro lii'-T, 
Gal &3), although used also in the money sense (Mt Is 1 -* 1 , Lk 7 4 ' 
10 s , Ph i»). Luke's i««^;«( lacks the Aramaic colour, the 
strength and the comprehensiveness of the iitiXr.fucrm. In the 
KV also the word 'debts' gives a deeper meaning when rightly 
understood than the word 'sins,' since the latter term tends 
in popular usage to signify only jiosilive, flagraiit wickedness. 
And still less satisfactory is the word * trespasses,' given cur- 
rency in this petition by the Episcopal Prayer-Rook (apparently 
from Tindale \'i by reading 'trespasses' from v.l-*'- into v.i-j); 
for it is nut a proper translation of either i;u>.i,UAT<r or i/mpr>»c, 
and is the most limited in its scope nf the three English words. 

f .Mt 6 1 *- ' 5 has apparently found its way into the Sermon 
through its previous connexion with the Lord's Prayer. 
Whether it had its place historically in that connexion is 
uncertain. Mk 112* has a different setting for the passage, but 
one due to topical association rather than to original jmsitiun. 
There is nothing unlikely in the hypothesis that Jc<ns, alter 
giving the Prayer, spoke in explanation of it. mid that this 
fragment was a part thereof. In thew two vers* s, as in Mk 
ll 2 *, t<x?*tt*umtx is used instead of i*ijAt.Au»T* or *.(*<*»*.*:. 

t Luke's variant, *«- yap, is distinctly intended to remove the 
possible misinterpretation that God forgives a man Jiiht to the 
extent that the man forgives others. Itut the Mattlia>au w oiding 
gives evidence of being a closer translation from the Aramaic. 
Another instance of Lnkan modification is bis i;. Sj uo in this 
clause insUa»l of Matthew's Afixatuf. to give the petition a 
general character instead of the s|<ecific import of the ordinal 
Prayer. It was noted that in the fourth petition chants were 
made for the same purjione, Luke having J.JW instead of it.-, 
and t» ie*0* i.utptxt instead of rr.uiftr, 

$ MtU )J ■*' v-t. urtuyxr.t r«*f u( <rufivirfi.it, itkkit fZfKi iiiit 

The first clause Is the sam^ iuAipth accounts, while the »econd 



*» **■ «jif n.it,» t*,- iu.j.tt.an The first claus* is the same iu-both accou 
;„>.*«-, ijur. clauiU dOtfnfcl; ajpcuf iaLtikM*e above; 
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to wrong or false influences. But inasmuch as men 
must undergo trials, ami in them work out their 
own character and service, Jesus gives to tliis 
petition a seeond clause, whieh provides against 
necessary trials by asking for strength to come 
through them safely. We may then paraphrase the 
sixth petition of the Prayer in this way : ' Spare us 
as much as possible from all trials in which there is 
danger that we shall fail to do Thy will ; but, so far 
as we must meet trials, give us the strength neces- 
sary to withstand the temptations to evil which 
are involved in theml' * It thus becomes elear 
that the second clause of the petition, ' but deliver 
us from evil,' is not a separate, seventh petition, 
but an essentia] element in the sixth, pertaining 
to those trials from whieh God cannot and should 
not deliver us. In them we pray Him to preserve 
us from falling. The 'evil' whieh is meant is, of 
course, moral and spiritual transgression or failure 
of doing God's will ; and the context therefore 
makes it improbable that the toj Trovqpad should 
have been intended to refer concretely to the devil 
in person. t The term Tretpao-yui* is used with a 
wide range in the NT, having both a neutral 
meaning ( = trial) and a bad meaning ( = malicious 
temptation). J Only in the former, neutral sense 
can God be spoken of as 'tempting' men, i.e. 
bringing them into situations whieh test their 
character and thus promote their growth. Such 
trials involve a possible lapse into evil, aud must 

* Jesus' Gethsemane experience illuminates the words of this 
petition (cf Jit 2(W<>*, esp. v.3*»). The Saviour is here face to lace 
with the bitterest trial of His life ; the attitude of the Jewish 
nation towards Him has coine to be that of fixed and final 
rejection ; the chosen people are ready to repudiate their 
iMessiah with a violent death, and so to fail of fulfilling their 
Divine mission to the world (of. Mt 2337 36). J CS U3 in the 
garden feels that lie cannot endure this ; He is in agony that 
God should seem to allow it, and prays that He may be spared 
this trial— that there may be some other outcome of the situa- 
tion ; nevertheless, He has no other desire than that God's 
will should be done. The prayer of Jesus was answered not by 
a removal of the trial, but by a Divine reassurance, and an 
impartation of strength for its endurance (cf. Lk 22W-, which 
gives an essentially correct idea, even if te.xtually uncertain). 
One may also compare St. Paul's experience when he three 
times prayed for the removal of his ' thorn in the flesh ' ; God's 
reply to him was, ' My grace is sufficient for thee ; for power is 
made perfect in weakness ' (2 Co 12 s - B ; cf. also 1 Co 10'-). 

t The objection to taking the rod -rompoD as a masculine (with 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Origen, Chrysostom, Theophylact, Calvin, 
Erasmus, Bengel, Meyer, Olshausen, Ebrard, Fritzsche, Hanne, 
Gore, H. Holtzmann, Lightfoot, Thayer, Mummer, Chase, v. d. 
Goltz, Nestle, and the RV)does not lie in the fact that the phrase 
could not be so used, for there are a number of clear NT eases 
where i troupe; refers concretely to the devil (cf. Mt lS 1 ^ &*, 
Eph 616, 1 j n oiar. 312 5 1S) ; n or in the meaning of the col- 
location pUirBat «to -mo;, which is used of both persons (Ito 
15 al ) and things (2 Ti 4 18 ) : hor in an avoidance by Jesus of the 
current Jewish conception and terminology regarding the per- 
sonal devil (cf Mt 410 1227 I3^8f. ( Lk 10i«, Jn S^), for, so far as we 
can discover, He did not give any new teaching on this point (cf. 
Wendt, Lehre Jcsu, iL 121-126). The objection lies rather in the 
thought of the petition itself, which eannot be, ' Bring us not 
into trial, but deliver us from the devil,' since this destroys all 
connexion between the two clauses, though the «xa.« demands 
a connexion ; nor, 'Bring us not into the temptation of thedevil, 
but deliver us from the devil,' which is improbable tautology. 
So that some ancient and many modern scholars interpret the 
rod Tovr^oZ as a neuter (Augustine, Luther, Stier, Ewald, Keil, 
Nosgen, Tholuck, Alford, Burgon, Cook, M'Clellan, Achelis, 
Ibheken, B. Weiss, Taj lor, and others). This neuter use' of 
ri Tompov to denote all moral and spiritual evil may be seen in 
Mt 5-", Lk G«, Jn 1715, Ro 129, 2 Th 3^, 1 Jn 519 (the RV is 
probahly wrong in translating most of these as masculines) ; cf. 
also 2 Ti 413. on tcivtet -«* see Cremer, Bibl.-Thcol. Wurtertmchl, 
in loc.\ Achelis, Eer/jpredijt, pp. 2S0-2S9; letters in the 
Guardian by Lightfoot (Sept. 7, 14, 21) and Cook (May 21, Nov. 
26) (Lightfoot's letters appear in Fresh Revision 0/ the Enqluh 
A'.T.», 1S91, Appx. II.); Chase, Lord's Prayer in the Earl), 
Church (1S91), pp. 85-167; Hatch, Essays i'n Biblical Greek 
(1SS9), pp. 77-82. Taylor, Sa'/inqs of the Jewish Fathers 2 (1897), 
pp. 37, 64, 123-130, 147-150, 191 f., takes the iaZ t.v^«C as refer- 
ring to the JH? "IV!, man's evil nature (Gn S^l ' the imagination 
of man's heart is evil from his youth, 1 cf. Ja 113-15) ; " se e also 
Porter, 'The Yecer Ha-ra',' in Yale Biblical and Semitic Studies 
(1901), pp. 93-156. 

• On the NT usage of -rufturui;, see Cremer, Bibl.-Thenl. 
WbrterbuehT, inloc; Tholuck, Bergrede*, pp. 394-40L [Eng.tr. 
p]i. 357-362]; Achelis, Bertjprcdigt^ii, 280-28-1,,-. Mayor,- Cutnnt. 
on ,/wm, 1892, pp. 175-laa. 



cause anxiety and apprehension ; so that mea may 
well fear them and pray for deliveranee from them. 
Jesus said to His disciples, ' Wateh and pray, that 
ye enter not into temptation : the spirit indeed ia 
willing, but the flesh is weak' (Mk H-", cf. Ja l I3f -). 
But, sinee God brings these trials for the indivi- 
dual's good, He will never allow the tried person 
to fall into evil if he will eommit himself wholly 
to God's guidance and care through the experience 
(cf. 1 Co 10 13 , He 2 1B 4 15f -, Ja l 2 " 4 - 1 -'- ) 1 P l bt -). 

(5) The Lord's Prayer is thus seen to be an 
epitome of Jesus' teaching ; it contains the essen- 
tial ideas of Cod and human duty, expressed in 
the briefest, simplest, and most impressive words. 
The vital truths of the Gospel are presented in 
such a way that any and every man can grasp 
them, and can see them in their right perspective 
and relations.* Since the Prayer was intended for 
universal use, its meaning must be readily in- 
telligible to all ; it must be not intricate, but 
simple of interpretation. And the Lord's Prayer 
is adapted to every kind of Christian use. It is tie- 
signed for repetition as it stands, both in private 
ami in puhhe devotions. It is also a pattern 
prayer, after which all prayer to God should be 
modelled. Here we learn what things are to be 
prayed for, how God's glory, Kingdom, and will 
take precedence of the individual's affairs, and 
in what spirit all prayer is to be made. The 
religious practice of Jesus' day too often re- 
garded the virtue of a prayer as consisting in its 
reeital, and measured its value by its length or 
repetition (cf. Ac IIP 4 ). The Gospel of Matthew 
(G 7i -) has preserved in connexion with the Lord's 
Prayer some words of Jesus which were directed 
against this abuse. Since God knows what things 
are necessary for men, He does not need to he 
informed of them ; and since lie is a loving 
Father who eares for His children, He docs not 
have to be importuned to give His blessings. 
These faets do not make prayer useless; on the 
contrary, real prayer is possible only on the basis 
of them. God never wished the empty repetition 
of prayer formula?, which is a waste of time and 
strength ; and it was an entire misconception of 
Him that He had to be coaxed into goodwill 
towards men, or solicited to supply their needs. 
Prayer, in Jesus' conception, is the loving, obedient 
and trustful communion of men with their Heavenly 
Father. It brings men comfort, joy, and peace ; it 
reassures and strengthens them in all their labours 
and experiences; it brings them to know only God's 
will in their lives, and to seek only its full realiza- 
tion. As we learn to know God in the words and 
face of Christ, we pray more instead of less ; 
prayer becomes a privilege instead of a duty. 
Indeed, to the true Christian, prayer is the atmo- 
sphere in which he lives. Instead of occasional 
periods or moments of prayer, the whole life be- 
comes a prayer, so that we walk and talk with 
God. Into this perfect communion with God the 
Lord's Prayer leads us, voicing all our aspiration." 
and petitions, when we eowe to appreciate its full 
sdgniiieance.t 



[Eng. tr. p. 66): 'There is nothing in the Gospels that 1 
more certainly what the Gospel is, and what 3ort of disposition 
and temper it produces, than the Lord's Prayer. With this. 
Prayer we ought also to confront all those who disparage the 
Gospel as an ascetic or ecstatic or sociological pronouncement. 
It shows the Gospel to be the Fatherhood of Got! applied to the 
whole of life; to he an inner union with God's will and God's 
Kingdom, and a joyous certainty of the possession of eternal 
blessings and protection from evil.' 

t Further, on the Lord's Praver, see Kamphausen, Das Gcbet 
des Hcrrn (1866); Chase, The Lord's Prayer in th^ Early 
C/iwrcA(ls91); Tholuck, Burg red e$, pp. 346-408 [Eng. tr. pp. 315- 
309]; Achelis, Berqprcdi'/t, pp. 2*25-3: J5 ; J. Hanne, Jahrb. f. 
dcutsche Theol. 1806 ; Haffncr, Da* Gebet des llerrn (1SS0) ; 
G. Hoffmann, De Qratihi, I) mini (1SS4); Kieger, Das Gebet 
des Herrn (1901); Wendt [hehre Jcsu, iL 238-245; Plummer, 
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L Devotion to the Kingdom.— Mt H 1 "-' 1 {ef. Lk 
josi.3* n w-36 |(i ii 12"- 31 ). Nearly all of those 
nholars who regard the Sermon in the Fir$t 
Gospel lis a composite production in whole or in 
part, look upon this station us extraneous to the 
original discourse, being brought in here from some 
other historical connexion." Two argument 
itgninft its present position are ollered : (a) the 
subject-matter of the seetion is thought by many 
to be remote from the theme of Mt 5''-G ls ; and (h) 
this material is found scattered in the Compel of 



As Jesus hiid ln-en teaching in Mt 5 1W how the 
Divine ideal for men was to 1m* worked out in I In* 
sphere of individual ami social ethics, and in Mt 
G'' ls inthe sphere of ruligions worship, so in Ml 
&"-** lie sets forth how this ideal demands an ex- 
elusive devotion to spiritual things not that 
material things are to be ignored, hut they are 
to Ik; used only that they may contribute to the 
highest well-being of humanity. This teaching is 
developed in thre • paragraphs of tlie section vv,'"'- 1 
v.-"-'- 4 vv. 3-14 ,' presenting three distinct phases of 



Luke, none of it appearing in his parallel discourse the subject of duty as regards earthly things : ill 
(6-^**). To the lirst argument it may be replied I one comprehensive aim of life must be spiritual, 
(see al>ove, ii. :it that the theme of the Sermon does | there must be no division of interests, and tli 



not lie in Mt fj 17 "-"", but is more general, pertainiu; 
to the true nature and duty of righteousness. So 
that Mt 5 17 -G"\ while containing the longest seetion 
of the reported discourse, is by no means to be re- 
garded us the only original matter in Matthew's 
account. There htm ahrupt transition, to be sure, 
between Mt G 18 and G 1B ; but this abruptness may 
be due to the fact that we have only extracts or a 
digest of the historical Sermon. Moreover, the 
teaching contained in Mt G 1 "^ would seem to be 
germane indeed essential- to a setting forth of 
the true righteousness ; the ideal life must be free 
from material aims, divided efforts, ami distracting 
anxieties. The second argument presents a greater 



must be no anxiety al>out the incidental things. 

According to the teaching of vv. w -',t a man is 
not to devote himself to an accumulation of wealth 
for its own sake, or for selfish use. Mis time is 
not to be occupied with transient labours, social 
trivialities, vain displays, and empty talk. 'To 
lay up treasure in heaven ' is to lie and to do lJio*e 
things which are pleasing to Cod, to live nobly, 
purely, and helpfully. Jesus condemned in the 
strongest language t lie kind of life which seeks, 
lirst of all, for the gratilication of greed and sellish 
ambit-ion. When a certain man asked Jesus to 
assist him in securing some property, he rebuked 
him, and said to 11 is hearers, 'Take heed, and keep 



lilliculty, for Luke's arrangement of this material yourselves from all covctousness ; for a man's life 



in other connexions must Ik; explained. Tom 
ing this it may be aaid that the Lukan Sermon had 
received severe treatment in transmission, as already 
frequently noted ; perhaps the exclusion of this sec- 
tion was a part of that process. Also, that the 
position assigned to this material in the Third 
tlospel is surely not historical ; it appears in the 
called ' Pera'an section,' but such teaching- - 



onsisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he pe*ses*etli.' And lie gave th** significant 
parable of the Kick Fool, who must leave all his 
wealth at his death, adding, * So is he that layeth 
up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward ( !od ' 
(Lk 12 U_:;I ). To make material things the chief 
end of life is to reverse the true relation of body 
ami spirit. Immortal spirit is the permanent, ulti- 

. '.i • . r i : ,. ... * i: . .. I... \: I Tl.~ 



this belonged in all probability to the tlalihean mate thing for whieh our live* are to be lived. The 
ministry. ^Further, the Lukan settings of these possession or the accumulation of wealth is not for 
verses show either no contextual relations, or only bidden by Jesus (see aWe, ii. -itt), but He insists 
literary ones; they are not associated with specihV, that wealth is a means, never an end; and that 
distinct events. Therefore, while the question wealth must be conscientiously n»ed for tin- highest 
must be counted an open one whether Mt G ,,J -^ I good, or it become* a curse to its owner (el. Mk 
belonged to the historical Sermon, good reasons In 1 '-, Lk W' a ).t The right Christian attitude is 
are at hand for treating the section as original in | not a despising of riches, but a true valuation and 
this connexion. i employment of them tor human well being. The 

The passage has a real unity of thought, to the | ascetic life, the frivolous lite, the indolent lite, are 
ell'ect that there is but one aim in life. This aiur 



< the complete realization of the Kingdom of God, 
in which every man attains that character and 
performs that service which Cod requires. The 
idea thus finds its general statement in Mt G ;;a 
* Seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteousness ; 
and all these things shall be added unto yoii.'t 

art. Lord's Prayer in vol. iii. ; Nestle, art. 'I-ord'N Pray 
tlncwlopmlin. JlMira, vol. iii. ; v. il. Goltz, Mix titbei i 
<ilt?*trn Vkristtn/teit (UHJ1), pp. :J5-W ; Maurice, Serntun* 
Lvrd's Pra iter (1*70); Boaniman, Stxnlit* in the -IfwW / 
(ls.79); Newman 1U1I. The LonVs Priuml (ls>S>). Also, tlie 
Patristic treatment of the Prayer by Tertnlli.in (tie Oral tow), 
Cvprian (<(<• Orutiont* Dominiea), and Origcn (ti;j Ki^nr). 

*• So Feine, (iixlet, IF. IMizmaim, Ii. Weiss. WemU. ltcinnci. 
Bacon, andothers. Its Matthiean position isdefciided by Tholuck, 
Mcvcr, Keil, Morison, Broadus, Stciumeyer, II. W^iss, Nosyen, 
Crawert. Achelis rt^anls the Beotion as original lure, with 
the exeeptiun o( vv.'-*- -t- 2* ; amt other partition theories are 
offered. 

t Mt 6 13 Cit^ti hi Tp£r»» rit $ar>\U*.* xxi r>.t i,. 

Mi Tatr« «IT« Tf»3T<^»,#-|T*l VU..V. Lk 12-" ' 
li*fi>.l'B» o.!sr*u, »«j t«Ct« (Tf«rT(i/>,r(T(Ei iiuut. There 

textual variation as respects the wording of the Mutthican verse. 
It is dilhoult to (leteriiiine the precise oriuinal form of this 
saving ol Jesus. Urine thinks it was wtuply 'Seek ye his 
kingdom,' all else in the present C nek forms lu-in^' expansion 
for pnrjtoscs of interpretation ; but it seetna ]>rol«hle ttiat the 
•trcond cJaiiHe w;i» ulw) (,'iven. o« brinjfintf tlie toyintf inorc 
cicely into relation with its conuvt. The t) 
liuues" the Lnkan form is :in idiosy 
(of. Lk tf" ■« ct ffli.). Matthew's t«, 



suppo 



likely to have been an expansion, 
helnn;.' to the original vkyinsr. t>i 
understood to mean that thirt ai 
one K'forv the other ; it is to be int<irjjn 
but qjaliU lively— there is Just one Wuiig 



itom ; and the neetisaries of physical existence should be 
trusted to God's providence. The-r^«» has then i limp] n-an.il 
from the Lukan form, ]ieriiaps U-caum of its ambii^iity and 
consequent danger of bi'ini,' mi.Mindersioo<t. Whether the 
historical savin;,' had "the kingdom,' or ' his kingdom,' or 'Hit; 
kingdom of tJod,' all of which are attested, eon only be tnattir 
of conjecture, and is unimportant. Lasth , Luke does not have 
the t»,» iixetiwwt which is gfrcn in this saying by Mattlxw 
(whose airei i>rohahlv liniits also the /Scuri>.t.at as in HV). Per 
in haps it was dropped from the Lukan sources because it «;is 
tier a technical Jewish term ; it lias been noted aliove that *<*»<«- 
the r^r. does not appear in Luke's Sermon, and in his tlospel only 
>/er I at l^j. <»r. its presence in Mt (PJ may Ik- due to an e.\|*ansinn 
of the original saving, making a closer verbal «nnne\inn of the 
vt-rsc with the Sermon in Matthew ( L f. &"- »»• -i> 0')- This would 
be a probable explanation of its presence on the theory that Mt 
Gistjj has been imported into the Sermon in the course of trans- 
mission. But the r,,r 3t*«i«#-b»i> may also be original in this 
saying, lf so, the ' rightcouum-su' referreil to is that aiiual 
perfect character and conduct on the part of men with winch 
this whole discourse is concerned (so Tholii.-k, Achelw, B. Wei*); 
I not a righteousness which (iod imiKirt-* to the l«lie\er i.Mevir. 
I»t;r ivnli, IbbekenJ.nor the right-ousness of laith aivonling to the Pauline 
[m-jIti t*,. , forensic sense. It is thus the ri^hteommens whieh t!od ncpiin * 
much that complete conformity to His will which brings in the con 
vi-ivp Humiliated Kingdom of God. 

* l-eine thinks that vv.2-** are interpolated into lhi« p:v«nfc 
from aiiothi-r connexion ; At helis thinkn the same of w.-" '■" -*. 
and H. WeifH of v.--'f-. The«e an- possible Mews, but there is 
not much to substantiati- them. lLuliuw'» betting for thew 
verses is as i;<«sl as Luke's, or e^en Utter. 

f Lk \-l -'■ has the s.iiue thon-ht. tint the wonllng i^ charac- 
of iiic Thinl t;ospel tcrislically dillereiit the ' Sell that ye have and gue alms is a 
the second clause, is ] failure of the Thinl (Jiwpel's exallat 



which intro- 



The T^ir»r of Matthew may 



il it cannot Ik- 
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Beatitudes and W . « s (ir-w- ■*). 1 1 
sigreiine 
treasure 



itnkiiik' that the two a rm 
mi the essential uttern 
till your heart be also.' 
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all alike wrong; no less wrong than the life of 
worldly pride and ambition. Poverty ii not right- 
eousness, nor is it even meritorious; men must he 
provident and self-supporting. The accumulation 
of material goods, when not carried on by dis- 
honesty, oppression, or disregard of others' needs 
and rights, may minister to the highest welfare of 
one's fellow-men. 

Still more specifically does Jesus say, in vv.^,* 
that the Kingdom must he an exclusive aim. Using 
the physical eye, which illuminates the body, as a 
figure (cf. Ps HO 18 , Mk S 18 , Lk 24 ;il ), He says that 
the spiritual discernment must be kept dear in 
order that one may not go astray from the path of 
highest duty. A divided aim, which endeavours 
to combine spiritual and material interests, is 
impossible ; one cannot strive for spiritual goods 
part of the time, and for earthly goods the other 
part. Special moments of lofty aspiration, of un- 
selfishness, of generosity, come to almost every 
one; but in Jesus' thought these things will be- 
come habitual and supreme in the true Christian. 
Everything must be made subordinate and con- 
tributory to the attainment of righteousness and 
the realization of the Kingdom. 

But what of our material needs — food, clothing, 
and shelter, means and opportunities for mental 
and spiritual growth? Must not life be largely a 
struggle for these earthly, transient tilings? To 
this fundamental problem of human existence 
Jesus gives an explicit answer in vv.^'Hf It is 
that Hod knows these needs of men, and wills to 
provide for them (v. Mf -) : men should depend upon 
and trust Him for those things necessary to life. 
If the Heavenly Father cares for the birds and 
the flower*, He will certainly care for His higher 
human creatures. Men, therefore, must not be 
anxious about these things; they must live tiust 
ingly for to-day, leaving to-morrow to God (v.* 4 ). 
And so in the Lord's Prayer He taught them to 
pray, 'Give us this day the bread suited to our 
need.' Here again Jesus is setting forth a prin- 
ciple of life, not laying down a precept to be 
literally applied. No one could suppose Him to 
advocate a purely hand-to-mouth existence, like 
that of the animals ; the higher well-being of the 
individual or the race could not be accomplished 
by such a manner of living. Common-sense sup- 
plies the interpretation that Jesus contemplates 
labour, prudence, and forethought for necessary 

* The Lukan parallels I1 M M 1613 again have the same thought 
as the Matthcean passage, but with much variation ; except that 
in the verse about, the "two masters' thtre is a remarkable 
verbal agreement. The word 'mammon.' is a transliteration 
Irom the Aramaic NjiD*, and signifies here the riches which 
have become an idol to be worshipped and served. 

t Lk 12---3 1 furnishes a parallel for Mt 6-S-aa, but not lor v.^, 
which is found only here in the Gospels ; there are good reasons 
for thinking that this verse belonged originally to the connexion 
in which it here appears. The phenomena of the parallel 
passages are as usual : striking likeness in certain clauses, but 
many important additions, omissions, and variations. Luke's 
account has obviously undergone adaptation for Gentile use, as 
seen in his ' ravens ' where Matthew has ' the birds of the heaven,' 
•God' and 'Father' where Matthew has 'heavenly Father,' 
' nations of the world' where Matthew has ' nations' ; and instead 
of Matthew's 'Be not anxious saying, What shall we eat ?* Luke's 
account reads, 'Seek not what je shall eat . . . neither be ye 
of douhtful mind.' The word %Ux>a,* in Mt C 27 is capable of two 
different interpretations, and commentators are divided be- 
tween them. The RV translates, ' Which of you by being 
anxious [i.e. by giving the matter intense, anxious thought] can 
add one cubit to his stature?" Since this is the clear meaning 
of the word where it is found elsewhere In this Gospel, Lk 2^ 
Iff*, it has been so understood here by the Vulgate, Chrysostom, 
Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Bengel, Fritzsche, and others. But 
the cubit was 18 inches or more, which makes this interpreta- 
tion seem highly improbable, as a very small amount in pro- 
portion to the whole is intended in this context. The word 
may mean ' age ' (RVm) ; and it was not uncommon to think nf 
life in terms of linear measure (cf. Ps 3d 5 ' Behold, thou hast 
made my days as handbreadths ' ; also Ju 9- 1 - %s, He II 11 ). So 
that this is the meaning understood by Bleek, Tholuck, Meyer, 
Achelis, Feine, H. Weiss, lbbeken, Thay?r, B Weiss, and most 
modern scholars. 
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material things ; in general God provides, not the 
things themselves without effort on men's part, 
but the way by which with effort men can secure 
what they need. And it is no life of ease and 
luxury to which God calls us, but a working, 
frugal life. What Jesus wishes is that in it we 
should be free from the distraction and anxiety 
which come to those who will not put them- 
selves wholly into God's hands and trust Him 
for everything. Each day as it conies is to be 
dealt with in the present, leaving the future with 
God: if we do our best to-day, God will take care 
of to-morrow {cf- Ro S 28 ). Why should it not be 
sj? God has a great purpose in the world, which 
men are to help Him to accomplish ; assuredly, He 
will care for and assist those who accept their task 
and sincerely strive to perform it. 

j. The Treatment of Others.— Mt. 7 l -"-Lk 6 Jl - 
37 " 42 (cf. Lk ll y - ia ). The main idea of this passage' 
lies in vv. w - " (vv. 6 * 7 " 11 belonged originally to 
other connexions), and pertains to the right atti- 
tude and conduct towards our fellow-men. The 
verses, therefore, form a fourth section in Jesus' 
exposition of the true righteousness, eo-ordinate 
with sections 5 11 ' 48 6 1 ' 18 6 1,J -^. Their teaching is 
twofold : men are not to be of a censorious disposi- 
tion towards one another (w. 1 " 5 ), aud they are to 
show the same respect, kindness, and helpfulness 
to others which they themselves would like to 
receive (v. 12 ). The two teachings contained in 
vv> 7 " n are also of interest and importance, but 
they interrupt the sequence of thought in the 
Sermon. It is the view of many scholars that the 
'Golden Rule' in v. 12 follows logically upon w. 1 " 5 , 
and not only finishes this section, but in a way 
forms a closing utterance for the body of the dis- 
course from 5- 1 onward, 7 13 "-' 7 being in the nature of 
a hortatory conclusion.* 

Alt 7'" 6 tinds its parallel in Lk 6 37 - 12 , the two 
accounts showing the usual amount of similarity 
and variatiou.j While the Lukan context gives a 
somewhat different aspect to the teaching, the 
substance is the same. Jesus is here setting forth 
an essential principle of all true righteousness, on 
the recognition and practice of which depends the 
realization of the individual and social ideal. This 
principle requires that men shall not be critical, 
fault- rinding, and flaw -picking in thought or con- 
duct towards one another. The only right attitude 
is a full, penitent recognition of oues own weak- 

* So Neander, Meyer, Kuinol, Feine, H. Weiss, H. lloltzmann, 
B. Weiss, and others. Tholuck and Achelis regard v.''-* as ex- 
traneous material in the Sermon, holding that it was probably 
the closing epitome of some other discourse ; sunilarly Gudet. 
But in Luke also the verse is given in the Sermon, which— 
together with the fact that logically it is entirely suitahle 
thereto — makes a strong presumptive case that this was its 
historical connexion. The position in the Sermon which the 
verse has received in Luke (63>, as though it stood at Mt 5 42 
instead ol 7 1 -) is preferred by Bleek, Wendt, and Bacou, but 
such a displacement in the Matthsan account is not likely. 

t In Mt 7 1 2*=Lk &n we find a similar difference to that in 
Mt 6 12 = Lk ll 4 , the Lukan form avoiding the measure for 
measure idea which can he read into the Matthsean words ; 
although both accounts strikingly agree in reporting the state- 
ment, ' With what measure ve mete, it shall be measured unto 
you' (Mt 72b=Lk 0^ b , cf. also Mk 4'^), a mode of treatment 
which can be predicated of God only in a qualitative sense, not 
quantitatively. Lk 6 1 " is in an expanded form, containing three 
clauses in synonymous parallelism, for the purpose of emphasis : 
Mt 7 1 s» produces the emphasis, but in a somewhat different 
way. But Lk 6*** is surely an extraneous element in the Lukan 
account, an authentic and valuable teaching of Jesus regarding 
generosity coming from some other occasion than the Sermon. 
The figurative illustration of the particle in the eye, IUt 73-5= 
Lk 6 41f -, is given in almost complete verbal agreement by the 
two reports (see them quoted above, under i. 3). Foreign also 
to the Sermon is Lk fr®- *>. The first verse has its parallel in 
Mt 15 14 , which is probably its true context, referring to the 
Pharisees ; the second verse has a partial parallel in Mt 10^ 
(cf. Jn 13l«), and seems logically related there, but the saying 
may also have heen spoken at some other time more in the 
Lukan form. With this teaching of Jesus ahout judgment may 
he 'compared Hillel's saying, 'Judge not thy neighbour until 
thou eomest i nt o h is place ,' 
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nesst'S, limitations, failures, ami transgresiions, 
such us will keep a mini humble, make him sym- 
pathetic for others, ready tit overlook their faults, 
unci to see their virtues. The July of the Christian 
is to measure himself against the ttandnrd which 
Christ has set, ami to judge hiiutdf severely with 
respect to hi.s shortcomings, instead of making his 
own religious ideas ami prain\iec*» the criterion by 
which he judges mid condemns others. A man 
is a ' hypocrite' (v. fl ) when, professing a dutire to 
increase goodness in the world, he assumes a i en- 
SoriouS attitude towards the faults of others rather 
than undertakes the iinproveuient of himself tirst. 
In the background of this teaching stands the 
proud, self-righteous Pharisee, with his odious 
contempt for all who were less punctilious than 
himself (tif. Mt 23<- »■ «'■, Lk is"' 1 *, .In V : '»). 
Jesus dues not mean, of course, that the character 
and conduct of men should never be matter of 
criticism by their fellows ; this would be to remove 
one of the most important aids to uprightness in 
practical experience. In the aUairsof life it often 
becomes necessary for us to judge others, both 
privately and publicly. Jesus recognizes this fact 
when lie says also in this same discourse, ' By 
their fruits ye shall know them ' (V*. el. Mt IS 13 "' 7 ). 
Hut the teaching, 'Judge not that ye be not judged,' 
pertains to that unloving, critical attitude of mind 
and heart which pick* out ami magnifies the faults, 
failures, and inconsistencies of others. This is not 
the spirit of human brotherhood,- and tho man who 
has it cannot himself anticipate a loving, forgiving 
treatment of himself by God.* It is not that God 
deals with men on a quid pro quo basis— that is 
not to be understood here any more than in the 
lift li petition of the Lord's Prayer (see above). 
Hut the man who does not come to love his 
fellow-men, and to treat them accordingly, can 
have no place in a heavenly Kingdom where love 
is supreme, and where ultimately it will be per- 
fectly realized. 

Mt 7" presents a saying which is found only in 
this Gospel, and which stands in the Sermon only 
as a result of the compiling process, f It enjoins 
prudence and good judgment in the d insemination 
of the Gospel. Truth is sacred, and it must be 
carefully dealt with. There are wrong times as 
well as right times for trying to assist others re- 
ligiously. The Gospel is to be ollered only to 
the receptive, under suitable circumstances, else it 
will receive rebuff and indignity at unappreeiative 
hands. The dogs ami the swine, in the Kast the 
most despised of animals (cf. Ml to-'", Lk 15 15 '-, 
I'll 3", '2 V *J- J ), are used here to typify those men, 
whether Gentiles or Jews, who are devoted 
wholly to material things, and are indifferent to 
the higher spiritual realm for which God created 
them. The parallelism in this verse is for no 
other purpose than to inako the teaching im- 
pressive, a literary method of which the Sermon 
contains numerous instances. 

* It was thought by Augustine, Fritzsche, Kuinol, and de 
We tte, that the return judgment of Which this passage speaks 
is rendered by nun, i.e. other men will judge you and measure 
buck to you exactly as you judge and measure. This, however, 
can hardly he the meaning : it rather refers to the judgment of 
God upon men, both in the future Day of Judgment, and in 
Ilia present treatment ot them; so the modern commentator's 
generally. 

t So Neander, Bleek,Tholock(?), Kuinol, Codet, Achelis, Peine, 
Wendt, It. Weiss, Itaeon, and other*. It is the \iew of Kostlin, 
Koine, Ililgenfeld, and 11. llollzmann, that this verse as it now 
ap|K>ars is Judaizcd, to make it a polemic against the heathen 
(cf. above on Mt 6 1Mr ); reference is made lo the Teaching of iht 
J'trelre Apostle*, i\, 5, which reads, ' Hut let no one eat or drink 
of your hueharist except those who h:ive been baptized into the 
name of the Lord. This was what the Lord referred to when He 
said "Give not that which is noly unto the dogs."' lbbekcn 



hi Mt 7 7 ' 11 1 
extraneous to 
presence here 



thinks the verse refers to the use by Christians of heathen phets,' is entirely absent fr.nn Luke's tvuminl, and in .Mark* 

tribunals, as in 1 Co «»-«. Neither of these vicwa ic required tp wctumt j* differently worded "There is none other commund- 

explain this leaching, which has an eXcelMt general SlSuNaud ttietft fT« *'*« Gmt Th^j 1' ilM unlikely, therefore, thai in 

import. fc/i^f.litWll ihi«fuM.4r* r a«-hi.fliMrvotht'ft, the more Jeni.-di First Gotqiul 



,k ll** 13 we have another section 
the historical discourse, whose 
eeiiis fortuitous, since it stands 
in no topical association with its context.* The 
teaching herein contained is that God is ready and 
willing to give all His blesthig* to men, since lie 
is a loving Father who provides belter than any 
human parent! for His children. Men, there- 
fore, are to feel free lo pray lo II im for all things. 
The thought is similar to that set forth in .Ml 
^js-*i . ] mt tjiere the attention was lixed upon the 
physical necessities, while here the thought is of 
all kinds of blessings, spiritual not less than 
material. The injunction to pray is thrice re- 
peated, 'ask — seek knock,' without ditl'erence of 
meaning in the several clauses, in order lo produce 
great emphasis. Jesus promises absolutely that 
our prayers shall be answered by Gorl ; the obvious 
and necessary conditions can be easily supplied 
from His other teaching. Thus, all prayer must 
be made with the intent ami in the spirit of the 
Lord's I'rayer (Mt U' Jla ), for the tide purpose of 
the Kingdom (Mt HP 3 ), and wilh full submission lo 
God's will (Mt '.Jo 3 -'' *-). Our petitions must permit 
God to answer them in the way which He knows 
to be best, ami our trust in J lis wisdom, jwwer, 
and love must be complete. 

Mt "--'-Lk 6 M , as already noted, closes this 
section of the Sermon, and in some sense con- 
stitutes the capstone of the whole discourse. The 
oi'f which introduces the verse (mistakenly dropped 
from N*L) seems to mark this general relation. 
Matthew gives the saying in a fuller, more rounded 
form than Luke,:£ and adds the clause, * for this 
is the law and the prophets.' § The idea contained 

* So Achelis, Feine, Owlet, B. Weiss, Wendt, Bacon, and 
others. Futile efforts have been made by Chrysustom, Augus- 
tine, Luther, Stier, and Tholuck to rind a logical relation of these 
verses lo the verses which precede theiu. Feine, Weizsocker, 
11. lloltzmunn, and 13. Weiss think that Luke has tho original 
setting for the paragraph, which may be true ; but il is also 
possible that in l>oth Gospels this material is detached. In 
Luke, at any rale, il has received a topical association. A com- 
parison of the two accounts shows practical identity of the 
Ilrsl two verses in eaeh : the second two verses in each account 
vary, but have the same thought; and Luke adds a third 
clause about the "egg and the scorpion' (v.i-), perhaps to 
balance the threefold 'ask, seek, knock.' The lost verse of 
eaeh account (Mt 7 1,: =Lk 11 |a ) is quite the same, wilh two 
significant exceptions: (a) instead of Matthew's iy«f*« Luke 
has mil** kyitt, which Tholuck, Achelis, and even Stanmeyer 
regard as a gloss, due to I he prominence which the Holy Spirit, 
as the personification of all good things, attained in primitive 
Christian thooght ; (t») instead of Matthew's * Tar r .p uu.i> » «> 
T»i» tiiptmiitt Luke has i Ta.rt.fi i ij tifciiv, a j>ecnliar expression 
of which various explanations are given; see Feine, Jtihrb. J. 
frvtvat. Tlteot. lvS5, p. 74; Achelis, Berftjirediijt , p. S*ti ; If. 
lloltzmann, Uand-Comm. it. </. Sywtpliker, p. 1^3. The Lukan 
reading as it stands cannot l>e original. Some lcxt-witu<?SAt*s 
delete the second i, hot this is only a makeshift. Perhaps 
Ihe i; * : ->?*>»* came in under Ibe infloenee of the thvux «>-<.(. 
to indicate the place from which Ihe Spirit was given ; and 
then, subsequently, Ihe i; t!/fix**Z was itn|>erfeclly lamed lo 
account in connexion with the * txt»/>. 

\ The phrase, 'if ye then, being evil ' (■zttr.g».\ contrasts men, 
in their imiwrtccl, selfish, and sinful lives, with Cod. who is 
perfect in love and holiness. The argument is a miiu>re ad 
majwt : it limited love provides some good things, how much 
more will absolute love provide? 

\ Ml 7'" TitTtc nt tree ix> 8i>.>;t% j>c t^w-j* diut »'t «>S,:*t«<, 

xp»?T.?Kt. Lk (V 1 JtJti wi'Jiuf 01*(ti Tut j».*r*t i/Lut •• atUmni, 

tui'.ti *iT.;i iu*.»;. It would l»e ditncnlt to explain these two 
divergent forms as coming fnim a common Creek original ; 
perhaps they repr«*ent two lines of transmission, arising from 
two different tran-lalions into Greek of the same bnel Aramaic 
Utterance. It is noticeable that ill this verse, as in the lleati- 
tudes, the Lonl's Pra.ier, and other jsirtions of the disburse, 
Matthew gives the sjivings of Jesus in a fuller, finer literary 
form, which in every iiisumce bus Coiuiimrided itself t" the 
Christian Otiurch as the better expression of Jesus thought 
and spirit. 

t Luke's source did not contain Ihis clause, |H>rbft]i« for Iho 
usual reason that it was too Jewish. The c:ise is tho same in 
I,k lea^**-Mi •"»■*)- Mk l'.''*31, when- .Matthew s claum-. 'Ui> 
ooommaiidments hangelh the whole law and the pr> 
lv absent frmn Luke's account, and in .Mat' ' 
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in this teaching is closely related to that of ' loving 
one's neighbour as one's self; this idea was al- 
ready formulated in the OT (Lv ID 18 ), and was 
pronounced by Jesus to be one of the two great 
commandments comprehending all human duty 
(Mt 22 as " 4u ). St. Paul also followed his Master in 
the same teaching (Gal 5 14 }. Our verse has come 
to be known as the 'Golden Rule,' which marks 
the high place that it holds in the Gospel teaching. 
What it presents, however, is not a precept for 
literal application everywhere, but a principle for 
the determination of social conduct. It inculcates 
a spirit which men are to cultivate towards one 
another.* Jesus wishes by means of it to correct 
the mood of selfishness and contempt which ob- 
structs the realization of a true human brother- 
hood. Men are prone to use their fellow-men as 
tools for their own comfort, advancement, or plea- 
sure. Kant gave perfect expression to the higher 
idea when he wrote, ' ISo act as to treat humanity, 
whether in your own person or in that of another, 
in every Ctise as an end, never as a means only.' 
It is stiJl the rule rather than the exception that 
those men who, by reason of their wealth, soJuil 
rank, or public office, are in a position to command 
others, abuse them by ignoring their personality, 
disregarding their rights, appropriating the fruits of 
their labour, withholding from them opportunities 
for attaining higher manhood, and in other ways 
treating them like machines or slaves. This con- 
dition of present society is essentially un-Christian, 
and is to be counteracted and transformed by the 
Gospel. For this achievement the 'Golden Rule' 
can be exceedingly useful, when applied as a 
principle, with the aid of a well- trained judgment 
and a consecrated common-sense. Let each man 
respect the individuality and observe the rights of 
every other man, let him honour and treat every 
other man as he in their places would wish to be 
honoured and treated, let him give such sympathy 
and assistance to others as he would himself like 
to receive. In this manner the 'Golden JUule' 
will be fulfilled.! 

has better preserved the original saying of Jesus. Of course it 
cannot he denied as a possibility that the clause in MtT 1 - stands 
there as the product of an apologetic Judaistio retouching (jis 
in Mt 5 lst -), or by misplacement, or through liturgical usage. 
As for the meaning of Jesus' words in this connexion, the 
Golden Iiule ' is the law and the prophets' in the sense that it 
states the principle on which the law and the Prophets tried to 
buitd up a real human brotherhood (cf. Ro 13^-, Gal 5U). This 
is true, e\en though the Law and tbe Prophets did not fully 
accomplish their purpose, or even perfectly grasp the ideal 
towards wbich they were working. Jesus would emphasize the 
fact of the continuity of revelation, showing how the Divine 
ideal had preceded Himself in the world, and that the OT 
history and teaching were inspired by the same God and with 
essentially the same truth as constituted His own revelation. 
It is thua with deliberate intention that He closes the body of 
His discourse with this statement, which connects significantly 
with the words used to introduce the main argument, ' Think 
not that I came to destroy- the law or the prophets : i came not 
to destroy, but to fulfil ' (Mb 5'7). 
* See esp. O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu (1901), p. 1S9, 
t Sayings similar to this of Mt7'2are found in pre-Christian 
and post-Christian Jewish writings, and also among Greek, 
Roman, and Oriental peoples, showing that this principle of life 
was not Hrst formulated, or exclusively formulated, by Jesus. 
This does not impugn Jesus' originality or authority, but indi- 
cates that truth an i the desire tor goodness are innate in man 
(cf. Ac 17 22 - 31 ). Jesus, however, so changed the wording of this 
principle as to give it a new force and sphere, for He stated it— 
not negatively, as it everywhere else appears— but positively, 
insisting upon that loving service to others which is peculiar to 
the Gospel. Legalism says, 'Thou shalt not' do this and that — 
a system of repression ; the Gospel of Life says, 'Thou shalt' do 
countless good and helpful things— a system of development. 
The difference is like that hetvveen the false and the true child- 
nurture : the false method says constantly, ' Don't do this, don't 
do that ' ; the true method fills the child's mind with lovelv and 
useful things to do, so that the child will grow in goodness and 
service. Jewish forms of the Golden Rule may be seen in 
To 41 5 'That which thon hatest, do to no one'; also in the 
saying attributed to Ilillel, ' What thou hatest thvself, that do 
not thou to another : this is the whole of the law, all the rest is 
only comment upon it* (Bab. Shah. f. 31. 1). The non-Jewish 
forms are numerous; Isocrates wrote. "A Tiff-jjan-E.- i^'^rjf, 

i.-yittrtil, Tat/ra. Tci; kkKer fir, — - 
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L TheDutij of Righteousness. — Mt 7 13 " 27 = Lk 6"" 18 
{cf. Lk 13- Ji - 1 ). The discourse which has set forth 
the Divine ideal of life, closes with strong exhorta- 
tion for its attainment. Jesus solemnly enjoins 
the duty of righteousness. It is a strenuous under- 
taking, in which men must follow only trustworthy 
guides. And this righteousness does, not consist in 
mere profession, but in actually being and doing 
what God wills. 

It must remain a matter of doubt whether the 
two verses, Mt 7 13, u , belonged originally to the 
Sermon. The thought presented by them has no 
topical connexion with 7 1 " 12 , but, on the view that 
7 la "- 7 is a concluding hortatory section, such a 
relation could not be required ; while this thought 
is entirely suitable to a portion of the discourse 
setting forth the duty of righteousness. The only 
serious argument against the Mattlnean position of 
the verses is that Luke seems to have them in 
another and an original setting, 13 23 - 2 " 1 ; perhaps it 
ean be maintained in reply that these passages are 
not parallel, but belong to different occasions, and 
are rightly placed in each of the Gospels.* That 
the gospel demands are lofty, severe, and exclu- 
sive, so that to become a member of the Kingdom 
requires complete self-commitment and an un- 
ceasing struggle to attain the ideal, is what Jesus 
teaches in these verses. The ' small gate ' and the 
'narrow way' forcibly express this idea. The 
iigure is perhaps drawn from the Oriental city, to 
which the Kingdom of God is sometimes likened 
(cf. He ll lu 12™, Iiev 21 2 ). The 'gate' .signifies 
one's entrance into the Kingdom as present, and 
the 'way' signifies his earnest life thereafter.! 
Jesus' statement that 'few will find their way into 
the kingdom 1 is perhaps best explained out of the 
circumstances of His ministry, instead of being 
taken esebatologieally as in Luke. It would then 
refer to the small number of real followers whom 
Jesus had secured as a result of His work — a fact 
which must have impressed the disciples, and for 
which they may well have sought an explanation 
from Him. His reply was thus along the hue of His 
teaching about the growth of the Kingdom {Mt 13), 
that time was required to achieve numbers and 
maturity. + The parallel saying in Lk 13- 4 , which 
is made by its context (vv. 25-30 ) to refer to the 
number of persons ultimately to be saved, states— 
not that the whole number will be small, which 

' Quod tibi fieri non vis, alteri ne feceris ' ; and in Confucius we 
read, ' Do not to others what you would not wish done to your- 
self (Legge, Chinese Classic*, i. I'll f .). Otber parallels have 
been collected by Wunsche and Wetstein. See literature cited 
in Taylor, Sai/ings of the Jeiciah Fathers'* (1S97), p. 142 f. 

* This is the view of Neander, Tholuck, Achelis, and all who 
defend the unity of Matthew's discourse ; while Mt 7 13 - i J is 
regarded as material extraneous to the Sermon by Feine, Godet, 
B. Weiss, and others. A comparison of the Malthaean and Lukan 
passages shows that Matthew as usual has the longer and more 
literary form, vihile Luke gives much the same idea in hriefer 
form and ditfeient words. In the former the figures are the 
'gate' and the ' way,' in the latter it is the 'door.' The final 
clause of each passage is strikingly varied : Matthew reads, xai 
cXtyoi efolt m EJ/xe-swvTE? csiTtiv, -while Luke reads, in taWKm, k'.yv 
vu.iv, 'ir.Tv.troua-iy eiirixOciv xai aix itrx^oturir. According to Luke, 
the statement was made by Jesus in reply to a specific request 
from some one, 'Lord, are they few that be saved?' and alter 
the close of the Galilaean ministry when Jesus was journeying to 
Jerusalem. Then what follows in the Lukan account (la^-^o) 
makes this question refer to the Final Judgment. But in 
Matthew the saving does not appear to be eschatological ; nor 
does the statement that ' there are few who find the narrow 
way ' appear suitable to the Sermon, since at this time Jesus' 
ministry was meeting with large success— much more suitable 
would it have been after the disappointed withdrawal of the 
Galiltean multitude, when in sorrowful isolation and rejection 
Jesus was going up to Jerusalem for tbe cross. Luke's position 
of the saying may therefore be better than that of the First 
Gospel, while the original form and intent of the saying may 
have been better preserved by Matthew. 

t ett is read at the beginning of vM by nearly all modem 
editors and commentators, on the authority of KB and other 
important witnesses, t<\ which is preferred by La<minann, 
TregeUes, Meyer, and Acheljs. has strong secondary attestation. 

t Similarh Tholuck, Achulis, and others. 
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could not bo true on any possible view of .leans' 
teaching or of tho world 'hut that ' ninny will fail.' 
If the saying is authentic in this form (it may have 
heroine inoililietl when an e>chntological meaning 
was read into it), Jesus is mure likely to have 
intended it as a practical admonition than as an 
omniscient disclosure of the outcome of tiie Final 
Judgment. It is worthy of note that we lind in 
Ml 7 14 the signilicant term fur) to denote the full, 
blessed existence which comas to him who does 
God's will. This word, so common in the Gospel 
of Jolm(l 4 3 l »- *i ft w.-je. aifler. su.m.m ,,,.« tl ltL) (U . t . urs 
hut rarely in this sense in the isyiioptic Gospels 
(cf. Mt iSJ' 8 ). 

The next paragraph in the Sermon, as it appear* 
in Mt 1 1S -' M — Lk It 1 *"", quite surely belongs as a 
whole to the historical discourse." Since it is the 
duty of all men to attain righteousness, it becomes 
a matter of the utmost importance that men shall 
choose true teachers who will teach them what 
true righteousness is, ami how it is to be attained. 
The false teachers t against whom He warns them 
are all those morally hlind and unworthy indi- 
viduals who assume to guide men into the Kingdom 
of God. Outstanding representatives of this class 
were t hose seniles ami Pharisees of Jesus* dav whom 
lie described in the severe language of Nit 23; 
doubtless lie had them in mind— blind guides (.Mt 
1j 14 ) and hypocrites, unlit for the task which they 
performed of teaching the people religion.:}: it 
this was the explicit and primary reference of 
Jesus' saying in v. 1& , there is no reason why it 
should not implicitly refer to other incompetent 
and had teachers such as appeared in the early 
years of Christianity. Any one who assumes to 
teach religion and morals without himself living 
the upright life conies within that class against 
which Jesus here gives valuing. And whether 
they are had or good, false or true teachers, can be 
known hy their 'fruits,' i.e. hy their character and 
their service. If they manifest the 'fruit of the 
Spirit 'as St. Paul describes it in Gal S"* 3 ', they 
will he trustworthy teachers and guides. § 

That Jesus has in mind the practical manifesta- 
tion of righteousness in thought and conduct is 
proved by the verse which immediately follows 
this paragraph, Mt 7 J1 , in which lie says thai only 
those persons shall enter the Kingdom of Heaven 
who ao tlod's will, Jesus neither here nor else- 
where put the emphasis upon creed apart from 
character, which the Church has done from the 
2nd cent, until our own. His aim was to make 
individual men and a human brotherhood, not 

* For v.l* there is no parallel in Luke, hut there is no reason 
to question its authenticity, ami it is not foreign to this con- 
nexion. For v.'y also there is 110 parallel in Luke ; it may l»c a 
verba! rcpnxluctioii of .Mt a 10 , perhaps imported into this con- 
text in transmission because of the similarity of llie figure anil 
the theme, cf. Mt I5' a , .In I5'A° (so Feine, Wendt, and others). 
Again, v.'-» is a repetition of v.'*», perhaps therefore a subse- 
quent expansion, resumptive of the main thought after Die 
iiiU'irolitioii ot v.w. And, finally, Lk C* is clearly extraneous 
to the Sermon, having perhaps its historical selling at Mt ll^t. 
(so Feiue ngninst Wcndt). The original (wjrliou of (his i»ara- 
praph may thus have been Mt 7 15 ' 3 Lk (i*Jf . The two reports 
have the same idea in the same figure, hut are peculiarly variant 
in manner of expression : it is not likely that they started from 
a common Greek translation. 

t The term 'prophet 'in both OT and NT denotes primarily 
the teaeher of religious truth and duty, and lias no other import 
In this pa-ssagc. 

J So Tholuck, Achelis, Fcinc, lhbeken. B. Weiss. The figure 
of wcU'cs and sheep was a common <mc anions a pastoral people 
(c(. Is 118 «5 - -*, Ml lijiii, Jn H)1J, Ac Sir-'), hut only here in the 
Hible is found the idea of the wolf in sheep's clothing, as in 
.Esoi/s Faith*. 

j There was never any justification lnr the Koman Catholic 
view, adopted by Calvin and sometimes promulgated even by 
Luther, that the mjm in these \crscs signified primarily, 
indeed exclusively, sound doctrines. It is, of course, true that 
those who tench false doctrines ciuinol be saU- guides, hut the 
liible rightly interpreted is the criterionof^ sound d^M'trincs, 1 
the pronouncements ol any e VsmHil*' urgaiuiuliou pa 
piesint, or future. 



a system of theology. Lnve, mercy, and ptnee, 
purity, trust, mid helpfulness, were the tu*t> of 
goodness which Jesus established (Mt ,1 3 -7 IB t*T* ' '"). 
Inasmuch as He eume for the express purpo»v of 
making Gud's will known, and in His words, 
deeds, and character did make thid's will manifest 
to men, He am only meim that men must do and he 
what He has thus, taught them, Luke's form of 
the saying G w is therefore equivalent to Matthew's, 
although so dillcrently wordud.' As waft tvvii in 
considering the third petition of the Lord's Prayer, 
'Thy will be done' (Mt li lu ), the will of God i* the 
one thing to he accomplished ; for this Jesus lived 
(.In (F>, ami for this He would have us live iMt 
IS 8- 2I- y: "). His statement that only such shall 
'enter the Kingdom of Heaven ' seems to he an 
intentional echo and return to the words of Mt o- 1 ". 
The following two verses, Mt 7"- ^ stand lure 
til all probability as a result of compilation. Luke 
gives them in another connexion, which appears 
original (IS** 1 -) ; and since they refer to the Lust 
Judgment, they belong, with Jesus' other esehato- 
logical teaching, to the closing months of His 
ministry. One needs only to consider carefully 
the time, circumstances, audience, and purpose of 
the Sermon to see that these verses present an 
idea, and sound a note, which do not belong to 
this occasion and discourse.! Nevertheless, they 
contain authentic leaching of Jesus, and teaching 
of profound meaning. The thought is analogous to 
that of Mt 7- 1 in allirniing that nothing shall admit 
to the Kingdom hut the actual attainment of right- 
eousness, (if. Lk l0-" u ). The profession of Chris- 
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tianity, the preaching of Christianity, even the 
production of Mime good results for the Christian 
cause, shall not in themselves alone secure salva- 
tion, for the criterion of judgment in the great 
Judgment Day shall he a genuine realization of 
Gods will in and through one's self. And Luke 
adds (13*' 30 ), what is germane to this connexion, 
that ' there are last which shall he hist, and there 
arc first which shall he last ' (cf. Mt S lI( - liH) ; i.e. 
some who, like the Pharisees of Jesus' day, hail 
had a great reputation for piety, and had hcen 
looked upon as models of righteousness, shall he 
show n to have been scltish, vain, and hypocritical, 
unworthy to enter the Kingdom of God; while 
other obscure and once despised persons shall lind 
a welcome there (cf. Lk lS' J " J4 ).t 

And, linally, the duty of righteousness is most 

* Mt 7'- 1 OJ t«>- • A (Vain um Ki^U x^pa f>i>l,irfr«i i,,- t. t 
^«ffi>.l.«t r*t (ifitii, ««.' » T«i'ir it^i/rm rti rarpct u*<, tcv if 
•sett rifxntl. Lk $■*** Ti it /tl xaAiTrt K>/<i x£f.n, xxi *. -rcn.ri 

t So Peine, Godi-t, Ihbekro, W'oizs.i< krr, Wmdt, and mh.rs. 
The parallel sayings, Ml 7~r~Lk 13*t, give the mime idea, 
will) wide divergence of expression. It may he true, as IhUkcn 
thinks, that the three acts named in Mt ?~ sound improbable 
on Jesus' lips (certainly they are foreign to ihe Sermon;, and 
they may therefore reflect the experiences of the Apoatnlir age, 
But Lk IS* ' We did eat and drink in thy presence, and thou 
didst teach in our streets,' is also not without diiHcully, be< .m-e 
so insipid and mi-Jewish. The better explanation is that the 
Matlha>an verses are authentic, hut belong to the close of the 
ministry ; while Lk l'S M has been uiiiw-p-alized. In the scc-mul 
verse of each ].ii»»agc, Mt T^'-Lk 13-T, there is id. niit.\ uf 
thought, witl) some variation of language. The phrase', ' Uc'jwrt 
from me, ye that wurk iniquity,' is a quotation from l's iV" Of. 
Ml i:P>'. 25") ; its Iwo Creek tonus here, ir.^.-i.n i T ' iu*j « 
ipymZ*jU.i**i T«,f »i(u.«i (Ml.) alld lcr»eTT,Tt «t' iujl, t*.ti; tiyurn 
xb,K.*i (Lk.), present an interesting minute problem of lrati«!a- 
tion nnd transmissiim. 

; Ml 7- lif has a value also for detenninincr the Cbrwtolicical 
conee]>tious oi the Synoptic Cospels. See jurtienlarly Schlatter 
111 HreijHcaldcr Slu,iu,\ (lvi.\), pp. Mt-lnV This |.a>sag« j> . nly 
one of a nuinhtr where Jesus appears as elaimmg the I "nine 
prerogative of Judge at Ihe Final Judgment (Ml 2& 11 *' fipi'- 
11«-*J, Mk S»», Lk 2i>]» ; cf. Jn 5-T 12^, Ac I7««. It., i'8, 2 ( '.. :,^\ 
a funition appropriate to the Messiah. It would require a 
radical treatment nf the CosjH-t narratives to explain ibis idea 
of Jesus as Judge as an exaggerated A]«>slolie apprcviulbm ot 
Him. The uiiM|iuness tif Clirist In missum, p«r*nu, tinching, 
and career motherwort, His Hivlnity— «iiinf>t well !h- d.-iued 
* v a serinns historical inl. rpret-it ion of the Co^p-ls ; ami when 
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impressively set forth at the close of the whole 
dist-oiirse hy the parable of the Two House-builders 
(Mt I s * - 7 =Lk 6*'-*).* That this piece belongs to 
the Sermon, and forms its remarkable conclusion 
{as the ovv in v. 24 suggests), can be considered 
certain. The parable follows logically upon v.- 1 , 
enlarging and enforcing the teaching therein. It 
is a saying of tremendous strength. The life which 
Jesus lias depicted in the Sermon as the ideal 
life is wonderfully beautiful, inspiring, and attrac- 
tive to every sincere soul. But men were likely 
to recognize and to reverence this ideal without 
achieving it, since that is the earnest and arduous 
labour of a lifetime. Hence Jesus meets them with 
the solemn affirmation that the duty of actually 
doing what He teaches is imperative ; that it shall 
be of no avail for them to have listened to His 
words, if they do not straightway go and live the life 
which as God's will He lias described to them. 

5. The Relation of the Skr.mon on the 
Mount to Jesus' Teaching as a whole.— The 
teaching contained in the Sermon on the Mount 
Mas given in the middle portion of Jesus' Gali- 
lean ministry, when enthusiastic multitudes were 
hearing Him and many followers attended Him. 
It was in this period that He gave the general 
teaching about the Kingdom of God — what it 
consisted in, what it brought to men, what it 
required of men, what relation He Himself sus- 
tained to it, and what its future was to be. The 
Sermon is an epitome of this general teaching, 
condensing the whole into a biief statement and 
exposition of the ideal of life, given for the prac- 
tical purpose of a simple guide to right thought 
and conduct. It showed the multitude what He as 
a teacher of religion had to present as truth and 
duty, with which they could readily contrast their 
own and the current ideals. 

Jesus confined 1 1 is teaching entirely to the religio- 
ethical field ; and in this held He dealt with essen- 
tial truths, facts, and principles rather than with the 
speculative mysteries of the universe or with the 
casuistry of ethics. Consequently, He taught again 
and again the same things, to ditl'erent persons, 
under ditl'erent circumstances, and in ditl'erent ways 
and lights. A close organie relation unites all 
Jesus' teachings, each involving the other, and all 
together illuminating the path of human existence. 
The Gospel was so brief and simple that it had not 
to be committed to writing like the philosophy and 
the ethics of the schools. Common men could 
comprehend and communicate Jesus' teaching. 
His was a universal message which all eould 
grasp ; it presented an ideal to which all could 
as] rire and attain. 

As lias been abundant]) 7 seen, the Sermon on the 
Mount sets forth Jesus' conception of what men 
should be and do as members of the Kingdom 
which He came to establish in the world (not as a 
new movement entirely, but as giving higher con- 
tent and greater impulse to a movement which 
God had inaugurated with the very creation of 
the human race). The true righteousness is de- 
termined by God ; as He is the source of all life, 
so it is He who determines what that life shall be. 
Ethical obligations rest therefore upon religious 
truths. The ideal of a man's life is to be derived 
from God, and for its realization lie is responsible 
to God. The aim of man's iife is to achieve that 
personal character and sendee which fulfil the 
true manhood, after the pattern of Christ, and to 
advance as far as possible the real brotherhood of 

* See the text of both passages quoted above under i. 3. The 
Lukan form of the parable is conspicuously secondary in char- 
acter; the Jewish phraseology is largely removed, and the 
description is generalized so as to be adapted to any locality. 
Matthew, on the other hand, gives a faithful .picture of -the 
conditions of house-building in the wadis of Galilee. Again, 
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all men as sons of the one common Heavenly 
Father. The Kingdom of God in its Hi vine aspect 
is the purpose, love, and power of God which de- 
termine and accomplish this ideal condition ; in 
its human collective aspect it is the company of 
those who have earnestly set about the realization, 
in themselves and among men, of this Divine ideal. 
So that Jesus can sum up all dutj*, individual and 
social, in the one injunction to ' Seek supremely 
the kingdom of God, and the righteousness which 
he wills' (Mt &*, Lk If 1 ; cf. Mt 22""*). And 
this righteousness is primarily an internal char- 
acteristic ; it is apprehended within the man. The 
religio-ethical ideal which God implants in every 
human heart must be heeded by each man, and 
his life must become conformed to it. Created by 
God in His own image, men must attain to God- 
likeness; and this attainment is, first of all, the 
recognition of and obedience to the ideal of life 
which God furnishes in the soul, moved and guided 
by the teaching and example of Jesus. Those 
persons will achieve perfect self-realization who 
enter into complete communion with God, hearing 
His voice, and doing His will as revealed within 
themselves and in and through Christ. 

The absolute assurance of Jesus that He can 
reveal the will of God to men, and that this is His 
mission in the world, is a guarantee of the trust- 
worthiness of His teaching. If the Sermon on the 
Mount contains few explicit statements concerning 
the person of Christ such as abound in the Fourth 
Gospel, it is none the less trne that the implica- 
tions of the discourse arc equally high. The 
Divine personality, knowledge, and authority of 
Jesus are the foundation on which the discourse 
rests. The passages, Mt 5 1K " 7 21 " 23 , only state 
what all the teaching involves, that He who speaks 
these words is 'the Son of God' in the highest 
sense, sustaining to Him a unique relation, and 
rendering to men a unique service. The value of 
the Sermon cannot therefore be overestimated, 
and the historical study or eritieal treatment of 
this material should never dominate or obscure 
the fact that this teaching is a Divine revelation 
of the will of God for men which is forthwith to be 
accomplished upon the earth. 

Literature. — For the quotations from, and allusions to, the 
Sermon on the Mount in theextra-canonical Christian literature 
of the first three centuries, see csp. Resch, Aussercanoitixvhe 
Paralkltexte z. d. Evangelien, Teil 1 (1893), pp. G2-114 ; Teil 2 
(1895), pp. 62-106. For ideas and e\pressions akin to those of 
the Sermon on the Mount in Rabbinic literature, see Weber, 
Jiidische Theolngie- (1897) ; Wfinschi • z. ErlSn- 

tmnuj d. Evangelien aus Talmud u, Midrasch (1878) ; Daltuan, 
Die Worte Jem, Dd. 1 (189S) (Eng. tr. 1902]. 

From the Patristic period the only specific separate treatment 
of the Sermon on the Mount is by Augustine, de Serinone 
Domini in Monte (Op., ed. Bened. vol. iii.) [Eng. tr. in ' Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers,' pp. 63] ; it is an important work of 
interpretation, containing much that is of permanent value. 
Elsewhere in his writings Augustine dealt further with the 
Sermon, presenting in some respects different views. Trench 
collected all this material and prepared a digest of it, which he 
published under the title, Exposition of the Sermon on the 
Mount, drawn from the Writings of St. Augustine (3rd ed. 
rev. 1869). Useful also are the interpretations of Origen, 
Comm. oh Matthew (Op., ed. Lommatzsch, vols. iii. iv.); 
Jerome, Comm. o-n Matthew (Op., ed. Vallarsi, vol. vii.); 
Chrysostom, Homilies on Matthew (Op,, ed. Montfaucon, vol. 
vii.); Hilarius Pictaviensis, Comm. on Matthew (Op., ed. 
Oberthur, vol. vii.); the work of the Auctor Operis Imperfect i; 
and the very brief matter in the Comm. on the Four Gospels 
by Theophylact and Euthyniius Zigabenus. 

From the Reformation period the important interpretation 
hy Luther is first to he named, Comm. on Matthew (H orfes, ed. 
Walch, vol. vii.) ; and after him, Calvin in his Harmony of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke (Works, ed. 1S35-1S3S, vols. i. ii.). 
The three Roman Catholic works of most value are tiie Comm. 
on the Four Gosj>els by Maldonatus, Jansenius, and Cornelius a 
Fjapide. The extensive but unimportant post- Reformation 
literature can be seen in full in Tholuck, Die Bergrede Christi^, 
pp. 30-40 [Eng. tr. pp. 41-49]. 

The Modern period has provided many works upon the 
Sermon 'on the Mount, some of them of great value. The 
standard work upon the subject for the past seventv vears haa 
been that of Ihoiuck, Die, Bergrede Christi (1st ed. 1!I33; 5th 
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ed. fiotha. 1872, pp. 484 |En<». tr. from 4th Orm. ed., Edin- 
burgh, l*id, pp. 44a]), and thin wtill remain* the mo»L valuable 
volume on the A'emion, although a i»irlion o( the eonO-ntu in 
now antiipialed. Next in extent ami importance h the equally 
elaborate work of Afihelist, Die Benjpivdt'jt (Bielefeld. 1S7'>, pp. 
4'.>:>. Other works ol seieiiline diameter, hut smaller dimeii- 
utodrt, are: Feine. ' OieTexteder Hcr^prediul be I Mailhuun n. 
bei LiikoM,' in Jaltrbacher fur J'rut'ttantin-he 'I'heoloyie, lssj, 
pp. 1 No; Steiiunaver, Die liede de- Ilerm attf dent llerge 
(ISerlui, 1SS.'>, pp. l'jO); Ibbeken, Die li*r<jpr*»1\<jt Je*\w ('ind 
ed., Einbeek, lsl»0, pp. 210); llui;o Weiss (Hum. Cath.). Die 
lleiypirdigt thrift i (Freiburg, 1&'J2, pp. Ill); Rraweri, Uie 
lleryjtrediut mick Matt tutu* (.Marhinv, 1SKHI, pj». 77) ; lleinriei, 
Die fie nj predict, quellenkritueh tintirxuaftt (Leipzig, 11)00, 
pp. s.1). and a second ]»urt dealing with the Interpretation is 
promised; Huron, Smrman on the Munnt (New ^rk, I0ir2, pp. 
2i^). — lloiniletic treatments of the Stniion are numerous in 
German, French, and English. An anonymous work, Vie 
Renjpi-edi'tt (liutersloh, issl, pp. 4s); Orilllirh, Die litrypredujt 
den tlcrmJem (.'Arittfi (Meimjco, lv»0, pp. 14s); llamiseh, Die 
/Ignniredujt des llerm (Dreslau, 11W1, pp. S3) ; Kaiser, Die E<<r<i- 
piedujt den llerrn(Le[\>zix, I'.i'U), pp. 5*1 ; Monnerun, Le Sttrutoa 
mtr l<i Montomie (Lausanne, lss9, pp. 112); J. IS. ISousset, Le 
Seriavn *tir la M<mt<nt>u>. (Paris, 1 J ." w», pp. 150 lEo^. tr., New 
York, l!*xi, pp. 144]). The best English work is b.v U. Gore. The 
Sermon on the Mount (London, 1-;m;, pp. 21s); it contains 
inueh, however, that ia only of local ewk'sio-Ttical ioteres-t ; 
farther, W. B. Carpenter, The (Jrtat Charter <»/ Chritt (London, 
lsl>5, pp. 300)- « »f special importance are the works of B. Weiss, 
Meyer- Kvimaentar tiber da* Mattfmuwvanffeliuin (Gottin^en, 
1S'.»!?X al "l of II. HoU/.mnini, Nand-CoiamanUtr fitter die Synop- 
tiker (3rd ed., Freiburg, I'Jimi); other commentaries upon 
Matthew (Meyer, Mnrison, Keil, liroadus, Kuhel, Bruce, et al.), 
Luke(Oodet, l'lummer), and both Mull hew nnd Luke (Bengel, 
Meek, Ofohituseii , Ewald, Frilzsehe, Kuinol, Nrn^cn, et. al.) 
are of varying usefulness. 

Literature upon special portions and aspects of the Sermon 
hot) beeu cited in the footnotes. 0. W. YoTAW. 

NEW TESTAMENT TIMES.— 

lolroduetion. 
]. Oistributiou of the Jewish Population 

in the Holy Land, 
ii. Lanjruages. 
iii. Political Constitution. 
lv. Social Conditions, 
v. Parties. 

vl. Education and Culture, 
vii. Art and Literature, 
viii. The Jews of the Diaspora. 
Literature. 

The Advent of Christ falls within the penulti- 
mate period of that era of Iirnelitiih history which 
begins with the licturn of the Jew* from Babylon 
(B.C. 53S) anil emls with the Fall of Jerusalem 
(A.U. 70). From hoth an external anil an internal 
point of view, this era marks a far-reaching trans- 
formation of the conditions of Jcwi*h life. At 
the outset, Jud.ca, which was not quite the same 
in extent as the ancient kingdom ol .Indali, forms 
a small province of the Persian, and afterwards 
of the Greek Fmpire. The population, at first 
scanty and poor, gradually iuur«a#u«, and, under 
the orderly arrangements of the Law, attains to 
a certain measure of prosperity. But internal 
party-strife consumes its strength, and, under 
Antiochus Fpiphanes, reaches such a heightthat 
this SeJcueid monarch, in the pride of his Greek 
culture, hut with political shortsightedness, form* 
the resolution of entirely rooting out the moper 
Jewish religion. This period of extreme danger 
i* unexpectedly followed hy a brilliant revival of 
the -Jewish State, which "recalls the nourishing 
period of pre-exilic history, and which struck the 
people themselves in this light. The nation shakes 
itself free from the foreign yoke, nnd the Has- 
inoiucan prince* not only become high piiests, hut 
linally assume the title of 'king.* This glory, 
however, is of short duration, and the Jewish 
jM'ople are rudely awakened from their dream. 
The internal disM'iisions that followed the death 
of tin sen Alexandra, hasten the intervention of 
t-h e Romans, and lead to the conquest of Jcrntalcui 
hy Pompey (B.C. G3). The lEouinn* do not, how- 
ever, destroy the Jewish State, but allow it t 
continue under a vsiriety of chnjigin; 
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which isMic 
the Temple. 

From the spiritual point of view, this period 
marks the development of Jutlumn in opposition 
to the national life and the religion of tin* pre- 
exilie period. The deeoer foundation of this is 
found in the remarkable recasting which the 
Jewish spiiit underwent during the Kxilc. No- 
where else in the history of mankind is there an 
instance of a people being transformed in *o 
wonderful and radical a fashion as the Jews in the 
course of their captivity in Babylon. They left 
Babylon a body whose true life lay not in the 
actual .state of things, but in future expectations 
and in a world of cultus-notioiis created out of 
recollections of the past. To the actual world ihey 
sought to accommodate themselves upon certain 
abstract principles, and, when this attempt failed, 
they withdrew entirely into that spiritual world 
which was constructed wholly according to tho-e 
dogmatic principles. They found their support in 
the Messianic expectation, for the Mike of which 
they submitted to the burdensome pre-eriptions 
of the Law, which were intended to shield them 
from the heathen impurity of the world, and 
thereby render them worthy to hail the advent of 
the Messianic glory. Yet it is not to be over- 
looked, in this connexion, that the noblest spirits 
in the Jewish community, especially during the 
earlier periods of the post-exilic era, tilled those 
outward forms with a rich inward content. There 
still survived in them the pure prophetic spirit, 
and the idea* created by men like Jeremiah and 
Deutero-Isaiah ; nay, the writings which emanated 
from this period, such as the Ptahul and the Book 
of Job, touch us almost more nearly than the 
writings of those prophets, because the ideas con- 
tained in them have found simpler exprt-wion and 
are less closely bound up with the historical form. 
But the conditions under which the Jews lived 
seldom permitted a lengthened enjoyment of this 
contemplative life. Not only were tliey dkd-uvbed 
in their rest by contact with the heathen world, 
but even amongst themselves there were men of a 
ditlercnt disposition, whose recollections turned 
rather to their pre -exilic forefathers, and who, 
with a stronger sense of actualities, plunged vigor- 
ously into the relations of life, and sought to 
help themselves. Between them and the 'quiet 
in the land' there grew up an ever - increasing 
opposition, which may be regarded as the moving 
factor in the post-exilic history. Through these 
conflicts with opposition without and within, not 
only was the stricter Judaism disturbed, but it 
was driven also to the discussion of the great 
religious problems arid to new developments. The 
fruits of these spiritual struggles may be seen 
in the entirely new conception of the state of man 
after death and in the transformation of the 
Messianic hope, which in the Apocalyptic litera- 
ture seeks to free itself from national limitations 
and takes a start in the direction of universal- 
ism. It may be safely concluded that, in this move- 
ment, contact with foreign forms of thought was 
not without importance -primarily contact with 
Parsism, secondarily with the Greek world. 

i. DlSTI.'llltTlnN OF THE .lEWMl Ptd'L'I.ATK »N 
IN THE Holy La.N1>. - Leaving out of act-omit 
meanwhile those Israelites who were scattered in 
various lands, the Jewish population was at lirst 
conlined to Judnn proper, from which the Israel- 
ites derived their now universally current appella- 
tion (<ir. 'loi'Saiot, Germ. 'Jnden,' Fug. 'Jews). 
The land taken possession of by the returning 
les was considerably smaller in the touthwrn 
xilie times. Whereas for- 
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been taken possession of during the Exile by the 
Edomites, and the post-exilic community was at 
lirst far too weak to drive baek the intruders.* 
The boundary between this Kew-Edom and .Tudsea 
was formed in the 2nd cent. B.C. by the town of 
Beth-zur, and this was, in all probability, approxi- 
mately the division between the respective terri- 
tories also at an earlier period. According to 
Neh <r, the original N.W. boundary appears to 
have been the Plain of Ono (bik 'ctth 'Una, probably 
the modern Kefr-dna). Hut at a later period the 
Samaritans, who lived at eonstant feud with the 
Jews, must have got possession of three places 
inhabited by Jews, namely Lydda, Kamathaim, 
and Aphauema (1 Mae \Y 6i ), In the Maeealwan 
period, however, Judaea underwent considerable 
expansion. The three places just named were 
taken from the Samaritans and restored to the 
Jews as early as the time of Jonathan. After- 
wards the boundary was extended still farther to 
the north, for, according to Josephus (BJ III. iii. 5 ; 
Ant. xiv. iii. 4), the N. boundary of Juda*a ran by 
Borkaos (prob. the modern Berfcit) in the hill- 
country and Korea 1 (now Kitriiioa) in the Jordan 
Valley. The country in the south inhabited by the 
Edomites, which now bore the name Iditmrm, was 
conquered by John Hyreanus. As it was originally 
Israelitish land, the inhabitants were compelled 
to adopt the Law and submit to eircn incision. 
Accordingly, from that time onwards (in confor- 
mity with the prescription of Dt 23^), they were 
regarded as Jews, although they continue to be 
called Idunneans. That they also regarded them- 
selves as genuine Jews is evident, for instance, 
from the words atttihuted to them by Josephus 
(BJ IV. iv. 4, tQv iraTplwv iepQv . . . ttjs koivtjs 
Trarpioos), but of course their foreign origin could 
not be wholly forgotten. t On the other hand, in 
the cities on the Mediterranean coast, whieh had 
only transitory periods of subjection to the Jews, 
the population was prepondeiatingly heathen, al- 
though considerable Jewish minorities existed in 
them. Only in Joppa (Jaffa) were the Jews in 
the majority, this city having continued after the 
death of Herod to be united with Judaea, During 
the war for freedom it played, accordingly, a 
prominent part, and had to be twice captured by 
the Romans (Jos. Ant. VII. xi. 4; BJ vi. xviii. 1U, 
III. ix. 2). 

To the north of Judaea lay Samaria, whieh 
stretched as far as the Plain of Jezreel. The 
population of this district sprang partly from the 
ancient Israelites, but had received a strong inter- 
mixture through the heathen peoples who were 
settled here by the Assyrian conquerors (cf. 2 K 
17 JJff -)- hi course of time these heathen elements 
were absorbed by the Israelitish remnants, but the 
ill-will shown by the Samaritans towards the re- 
turning Jews kept the latter from ever forgetting 
the inquire origin of their northern neighbour*. 
Matters came to an open breach when the Samari- 
tans built a temple of their own upon Mt. < Jeriziin, 
and thus renounced all connexion with the com- 
munity at Jerusalem. It is true that they, 
equally with the Jews, acknowledged the Law, 
but the breach remained irreparable, and the 
Samaritans continued excluded from the further 
development of Judaism. The contempt of the 
Jews which found vent in the nickname l Cuth- 
feans' (Jos. Ant. IX. xiv. 3, XI. iv. 4, and in the 
Talmud), and which finds very sharp expression 
on the part even of the otherwise mild Pen Sira 

* On Neh ll25fr c f. now, above all, E. Meyer, Entstehimg des 
Judcutitmt, 106 f., 114 ff. 

t Josephus says of Herod that, as an Idmnsean, he was 
only half a Jew (Ant. xiv. xii. 2). On the other hand, when 
Atfriupa 1. once felt hurt by the epithet ' foreigner ' in Dt 1715, 
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(Sir SO 25 '* 'Two nations my soul abhorreth, and 
the third is no people : the inhabitants of Seir and 
Pliilistia, and the foolish nation that dwdleth in 
Sirhcm'), was repaid by the Samaritans with bitter 
hate. This manifested itself at times in the 
form of attaeks upon the pilgrims journeying to 
Jerusalem, who, in consequence, frequently pre- 
ferred to take the long roundabout way by the 
east of the Jordan (Lk 9 52 , Mk 10 1 ; Jos. Ant. XX. 
vi. 1). The destruction of the Gerizim temple 
by John Hyreanus made no ehange in these re 
lations, but rather embittered the feelings of the 
Samaritans still more. 

As to Galilee, we learn from I Mae 5 that in 
the course of the post-exilie period Jews had 
settled in it, but that during the lirst half of the 
2nd cent. B.C. these were still so few that they could 
not hold their own against the heathen popula- 
tion, and were consequently brought by Simon 
to Jerusalem. It was not until the time of 
Aristobulns I., as Sehiirer {GJV 3 i. 275 f.) was 
the lirst to prove, that this portion of the land 
and its inhabitants, regarding whose nationality 
we have unfortunately no more precise informa- 
tion, were compelled on the same ground as the 
ldumayins to adopt the Law (Jos. Ant. xm. xi. 3). 
It is extremely probable, however, that there were 
further settlements of Jews of purer birth in these 
fertile districts, so that they became more com- 
pletely Jndaized. It is characteristic in this re- 
spect that Judith (S ia ) speaks of 'our fathers,' i.e. 
the ancient Israelites. At the time of Christ the 
land of Galilee was essentially Jewish, and bad its 
Pharisees and scribes (Lk 7* 1 , Mt S ia ), as well as 
its synagogues (Mt V2\ Lk 4 16 7 5 ). The designa- 
tion ''half-Jews' is never applied to the Galiheans 
as it is to the Idnmieans.* It may be added 
that the Judaizing of Galilee embraced only the 
southern portion of it, for Kedesh, lying to the 
west of Lake Huleh, marked the boundary be- 
tween the land inhabited by Jews and the territory 
of the Tyrians.f 

A similar condition of things prevailed also in 
the country to the east of the Jordan. Here, too, 
there had been numerous settlements of Jews, 
who, however, were so hard pressed by the 
heathen that Judas Maecabauis brought them to 
Jerusalem (1 Mae 5 45 ), Put at a later period the 
middle portion of the trans- Jordanie tract was 
conquered by Alexander Janmeus, and the Law 
imposed upon its inhabitants for the same reason 
as in the case of the Id urn scans (cf. Jos. Ant. XIII. 
xv. 4). As the boundaries of Pcrrva (|~n;n T3#), the 
district inhabited by the Jews, Josephus gives: 
Pel la on the north, Philadelphia on the east, and 
Maeluerus on the south. Considerable tracts, 
however, of the trans-Jordanie country belonged 
to the Hellenistic cities, ' which were specially 
numerous here, and in which the Jews constituted 
only a minority. Also in the northern portion 
(Batamea, Gaulanitis, Amanitas, and Trachonitis) 
the population was half-heathen half-Jewish (Jos. 
BJ in. iii. 5f.). Put the Jewish element was 
strengthened by the Babylonian Jews whom Herod 
transplanted here in order to combat the plague 
of robbers (Jos. Ant. XVI I. ii. 13). 

The task whieh, since the time of Ezra, had 
been assigned to strict Jews — the task of maintain- 
ing a complete isolation from the heathen world — 
was thus an extremely difficult one ; for not only 
were they surrounded on all sides by the heathen, 
but Hellenistic cities intruded as enclaves in the 
midst of the Jewish country itself. Moreover, 



* Quite remarkable is the severe judgment on Galilee attri- 
buted to Johanan b. Zaccai (Jems. Shabltath lod): 'Galilee, 
Galilee, thou hatest the Law, therefore thou shalt yet find eiu- 
plovnient among robbers.' 
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t lie rapid development of commerce brought thi' 
Jews into doty contact with foreignfcr», whiles 
rmally, the foreign rule naturally introduced many 
non-Jewish elements into the hind. The attractive 
inllucnce which Greek culture exercised over the 
Jews Is shown by the history of events immediately 
preceding the Maccah,-can era ; and even the llas- 
numii'iins who originally came forward to oppose 
the ethnicizing of the Jews, were afterwards 
increasingly attracted by Hellenism, so that Arifto- 
bulut 1. actually received the surname of <lH\i\\i}v 
('friend of the Creeks'). Herod the Great, too, 
in spite of Ids essentially harharian nature, sought 
tii po*e as a patron of Greek culture, surrounded 
himself with Greek orators and writers, had his 
sons educated at Koine, and ma*de his appearance 
as a pure Crock in the Hellenistic cities that were 
subject to him. Nay, even in Jerusalem, to the 
scandal of the .Tews, he caused theatres, circuses, 
and other Greek buildings to be erected. The 
same course was pursued by Ids successors. 
Tiberias, for instance, was a city with a perfectly 
pronounced Creek stamp, which may account lor 
the fact that Jesus never visited it.* The main- 
taining of Jewish uniqueness unimpaired was, we 
repeat, a very difficult task ; much more difficult in 
Palestine than for the Jews of the Diaspora, wlio 
found themselves in uuequivocal opposition to their 
environment. 

ii. LaxgimCES. — The language of the Jews 
who returned to Palestine from Babylon was Old 
Hcbrar. But even during the 1'ersiau domination 
Arnmmie, which was then the language of com- 
merce and diplomacy, begnn to force its way 
anions the Jews as with the neighbouring peoples. 
The earliest traces of this are found in the extracts 
iu tile Book of Ezra drawn from an Aramaic 
historical writing. The Book of Daniel, composed 
in the '2nd cent. R.C, is writ t tin partly in Aramaic. 
A% the time of Christ the ordinary speech of the 
people had come to be Aiamaic, as is evident not 
only from the New Testament, but from various 
cultus terms used by Josenhus, and from state- 
ments contained in the older Jewish literature. 
The necessary consequence of this change was the 
custom of having the passage* of Scripture which 
were read in the synagogue followed by an 
Aramaic translation— a custom which the Mishna 
presupposes as an ancient inheritance. The 
Aramaic spoken by the .lews was a dialect of the 
Western Aramaic, the pronunciation of which, 
moreover, dillered .somewhat in ditl'ercnt parts of 
the country, varying again amongst t he Samaritans 
as compared with the Jews.* 

The Hid Hebrew language yielded, however, 
only gradually to the Aramaic idiom, ami, before 
it disappeared, it developed a final species, the 
so-called Sew Jlehmr. Even after men hail 
begun to write in Aramaic, Hebrew writings were 
still composed ; e.g. the Book of Chronicles (r. H00 
B.C.), the Book "of Siraeh (not long after iiOO), 
various Psalms belonging to the Maccab.-ean 
period, and the Book of Kcclesiastes. The 11ns- 
inoii:can rulers, who above all laboured for a 
national reawakening, favoured the ancient speech, 
as the Hebrew legends on their coins show; and 
the First Book of Maccabees was unquestionably 
written in Hebrew. But the last remark applies 
also to the Psalms of Solomon, which emanated 
from the middle of the last century K.C, and to 
the Apocalypses of Barnch and Ezra, composed 
after the En 11 of Jerusalem. Eater still, Hebrew- 
continued to be for long the language of teachers 
of the Law, so that the Mishna (2nd cent. A.Ij.) is 
composed in New Hebrew. It was only after the 
date last named that Hebrew ceased to be a living 

* Cf. Mt 20" ; l>alman ( UrammaMk d^t Jud.jxt^ Ara 
43 d., ha WorteJiM, i. 64. 



language, and subsequently played the same roU 
as Latin did in the Middle Ayes. See, further, 
Driver, L0T*WHtX. 

Along with the idioms jiurt discussed, we have 
to take into account, for NT times, aho the Creif: 
language*. The factors we noticed as favouring 
the introduction of (Jreek culture paved the way 
also for the language of Greece. The clearest 
evidence of this is aUorded by the very numerous 
Greek words adopted into the language* of the 
Jews. A few ot these are found even in the 
Book of Daniel, notably such as are names of 
musical instruments (Driver, I.e. 501). In all 
probability P'-ick of Ca 3" must also l>e considered 
Greek ( = <poptiov), and perhaps we should assign 
to the same category some other terms in the 
Song of Songs {I.e. 44!J*n.). In the Book of Kcclesi- 
astes, again, we have II«b. renderings of (Jr. 
forms of expression, such as 2= rvry = e f< 7r/>ar. 
Tftv, trtgn rrn = e<£»' ijXtv. «^G. In the post- Biblical 
literature we encounter a large number of 
Creek loan-words, especially in the domain of 
political administration, or of commerce, or of 
public institutions.* It is characteristic, further, 
that, whereas on some of the later coins of the 
Hasinomeaus we lind Hebrew legends side by side 
with the Creek, the eoins of the Herod family 
bear only Creek inscriptions. It may be held as 
eertain that every Jew who made any claim to 
higher culture, and therefore in particular every 
one who was brought into contact with the court, 
understood and spoke Greek. Traders also must 
be assumed to have had a certain acquaintance 
with this tongue. And those Jews who lived in 
the immediate vicinity of districts where Greek 
was spoken would doubtless acquire the habit from 
their youth of using the Creek as well as the 
Aramaic language. But how far it was customary 
elsewhere to learn Greek, and how far the know- 
ledge of this language had penetrated among the 
general body of the people, cannot be determined 
with certainty. According to Sot/l ix. 14, timing 
the war with Quietus [so read instead of 'with 
Titus'] in 115-117. it was forbidden that any one 
should teach his sou Greek. Erom this we may 
infer that until then this had been a usual practice 
even within strict circles. It was also an im|R>rt- 
aut circumstance that Jerusalem, upon the occasion 
of the great festivals, was the rallying-point not 
only of the Palestinian Jews, but of those whose 
homes were in all other lands. Only a very small 
proportion of the latter can have been acquainted 
with Hebrew or Aramaic. And at times some of 
these, instead of returning to their homes, would 
settle iu Jerusalem. It may also be supposed 
that the choice of the Alexandrian Jew, Bocthus, 
to be high priest would draw a number of Alex- 
andrians to Jerusalem (cf. Jos. A /(/.XT. ix. 3). 
Special synagogues were built at Jerusalem for the 
use of tho*e foreigners who did not understand 
the language of the country (AcO y ; Tos. Mnjtlla 
iii. t>). Proselytes R ] s „ would come from other 
land* to settle in Jerusalem. hi this way some 
knowledge of I I reck may be presumed to have been 
dillu.sid in Jud;ea as well. In .hi I2*" T - we hear 
of Creeks flvWijj'ef, i.e. either .lews of (he Dia- 
spora [?] or proselytes) who asked Philip to intro- 
duce them to Jesu.s— a circumstance which implies 
that this disciple at least understood Greek. That 
the same was the case with .Jesus Himself cannot be 

•As examples may be ciU-d : KT-EK \-rm:r*:, * s i2 £*o.r., 

jHVTJD fbil'd^jct. "I'i'Ep xarryu}, ^IS'ITG T;if4»).', K^'E" um.-rr,>*(, 
'CD TJU.V,, KSE^Kr.T *«T« Aittjt, -'p-JD fm>>t*Lf. *J S 2 ;«)«'i,n, 
p*C*C"i Jru*ri«i. L<"*9 numerou-* arc the Latin loan-w ir-U. the 
majority ol whiih. moreover, mint in through the lireek <■.<;. 
*:C"p"i J.riiiiimn, -j'S-p-p;— di*,->'f>tuia. C-t. S krnnftn, 
Kru.-ttixr/tr iiiul l.it< iittHcfw Lehnwvrttr im Tatimut, JJulnuWt 
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proved with complete certainty from His conversa- 
tions with Pilate, for the services of an interpreter 
may have heen utilized, although this is not ex- 
pressly mentioned in the narrative. AVe may 
compare the occasion when Josephus (BJ V. i.\. 2) 
represents Titus as delivering an address to the 
people of Jerusalem, although we learn afterwards 
(VI. ii. 5) that on such occasions he availed him- 
self of the help of Josephus as interpreter. From 
the last cited passage it is evident, at all events, 
that the mass of the people in the Jewish capital 
did not understand Greek.* 

iii. Political Coxstittjtiox.— The Greek rule, 
under which the Jews were brought by Alexander 
the Great, did not in general press very heavily 
upon subject peoples, who were left in the enjoy- 
ment of no small measure of self-government. 
The foreign domination confined itself mainly to 
the taxation of the provinces. So high, however, 
were these taxes at times, and such was the 
rapacity of some of those entrusted with the col- 
lecting of them, that there was scope here for op- 
pression enough. In the Ptolemaic period Josephus 
(Ant. XII. iv. 3) tells us that the imposts were 
farmed out to the highest bidder, who could then 
claim military aid in recovering them. In the 
Seleucid period, on the other hand, the taxes were 
collected by officers of the king(l Mac 1* B ). The 
internal administration, however, was in the hands 
of the native authorities, which meant for the Jews 
that henceforward, as before, they were governed 
by the high priest and the council associated with 
him (yepovala, Jos. Ant. XII. iii. 3).t This council 
was originally an assembly of the heads of families 
(Neh 5 17 ) ; but, after the high priest obtained the 
right of presiding over it, it came to be composed 
increasingly of members of the temple aristocracy 
(see art. Sanhedrin in vol. iv.). The succession 
of legitimate high priests (the 'anointed' of Un 
J) 23 *-) was violently interrupted under Antiochus 
Epiphanes. But after the Hasmona 4 ans by their 
valour and address had raised the Jewish people 
to the rank of a Power that had to he reckoned 
with politically, the Syrian king nominated Jona- 
than high priest, and 'thus ruler of the nation of 
the Jews. The grateful people afterwards handed 
over this dignity to the last of the Maecabee 
brothers as a hereditary prerogative : he was to 
take charge of the sanctuary, appoint the officials, 
etc., and in his name all instruments were to be 
executed (1 Mac 14 41ff -). Through the conquests 
which the Hasmona?ans succeeded in making, the 
sphere of authority of the high priests (or, as t hey 
soon came to rail themselves, kings) and of the 
Sanhedrin was materially enlarged. An im- 
portant epoch for the internal administration was 
the reign of queen Alexandra, under whom the 
Pharisees succeeded in gaining a footing in the 
Sanhedrin and an influence upon the legislation. 

The independence of the country was brought 
to a sudden end by the conquests of Pompey. The 
Jews were henceforward under the Roman domi- 
nation. The extent of the land was materially 
diminished by Pompey's withdrawing the numer- 
ous Hellenistic cities from Jewish rule. On the 
other hand, he left to Ilyrcanus, as high priest, a 
certain measure of political authority, so that the 
conditions Mere practically the same as those that 

* Cf. Schiirer, GJ\^ ii. lSff., 63 ff.; Zahn, Einleit. ins XT, i. 
1-51 ; Delitzsch, Saat auf Iloffming, 1S74, p. 1*5 ff.; Kautzsch, 
Gramm. des bibl. Aram. 4ff,; Neubauer, Studio. Biblica, Ox- 
ford, ISS5, p. 39 ff.; Dalman, Gramm. des jM.-pal. Aram. 
344 ff., Die Worte Jesu, i. Iff., 63 ff. ; Biichler, Dk Printer und 
dcr Rulhis, lN95,p. 61 ff. ; A. Meyer, Jem Muttersjtrache, 1S96 ; 
T. Ii. Abbott, Essays chiefly on the Original Texts of the Old 
and Sew Testament, ls91, p. 129 ff. 

t Biiohler {Die Tohiaden xtnd Oniaden, 1S99) and H. Winckler 
(Orimt. Ltzg. iii. ST ff.) maintain that the pre-Maccabsan high 
priests had no political power ; but their arguments are artificial 
and not convincing. 



existed immediately before the war for freedom. 
But in the year 57 B.C. Gabinius deprived Hyrcanua 
of all political rule by dividing the whole country 
into five districts, whose principal cities stood in 
direct subordination to the Romans (Jos. Ant. 
xiv. v. 4 ; BJ I. viii. 5). Ciesar, however, in 47 
restored to Hyreanus his former power and gave 
him the title of ' ethnarch.' But the real ruler 
was not the weak Hyreanus, but the crafty Tdu- 
mrean Antipater, who was made Procurator of 
Judaea, and who succeeded in having his sons 
Phasael and Herod appointed stratcgoi of Jeru- 
salem and Galilee. After the death of Antipater 
(B.C. 43), Antony named the two brothers 
4 tetrarchs,' a step whereby Hyreanus was once 
more deprived of all secular power and became 
merely an ecclesiastical prince. The attack made 
by the Hasmomvan Antigonus, with the aid of the 
Parthians, co*>t Hyreanus and Phasael their offices, 
but Herod escaped to Home, where he was nomi- 
nated king of the Jews. It was not until the year 
37 that he succeeded in conquering his kingdom, 
but from that date onwards he reigned undis- 
turbed till his death. His position was that of a 
rex socius. Such a king was entrusted with rule 
only personally : after his death it was left open 
to the Emperor to decide as to the future lot of 
the particular country. For this reason Herod 
required the permission of the Emperor to put his 
own son to death. Nor could a rex socius wage 
war on his own initiative or conclude treaties, and, 
if the Romans were engaged in war, he had to 
furnish auxiliary troops. His right to coin money 
was restricted, and included only coins of small 
value. Otherwise he was an independent ruler, 
levied the various imposts of the country, was the 
supreme judge within his own land, and could 
execute capital sentences. Alongside of Herod 
there was still the Sanhedrin, hut its .authority 
was now, of course, very limited. The high priest 
was its president, but the setting up of an inde- 
pendent kingly authority had practically stripped 
this office of all significance. The high priests 
were appointed and deposed by Herod in the most 
arbitrary fashion — a course of procedure quite con- 
trary to the Law, which intended this office to he 
held for life and to be hereditary. 

After the deatli of Herod, his kingdom was 
divided into three portions. Philip received, with 
the rank of tetrarch, the northern trans-Jordanic 
territory, over which he ruled till his death, in 
A.D. 37. Herod Antipas, likewise as tetrarch, 
had Galilee and Tera?a assigned to him, but was 
deposed in 37. Arehelaus had been destined to 
rule as tetrarch over Judam and Samaria, but as 
early as the year G the Emperor deprived him of 
his land, which he united more closely with the 
Roman Empire. It was, however, subject only 
indirectly to the Imperial legate in Sj-ria, having 
a governor of its own, a Roman Procurator ietri- 
Tpo-rros, irY€(nhv) chosen from the knightly body, 
who attended to the administration except when 
any very special necessity called for the action of 
the legate. The Procurator resided at Ca^sarea 
on the seaeoast ; but on the occasion of the great 
festivals, when the mood of the people was always 
most turbulent, he came to Jerusalem, where lie 
took up his residence in the former palace of 
Herod on the west side of the city. The largest 
Roman garrison was stationed at Ccesarea ; hnt 
smaller bodies of troops were quartered in various 
towns throughout the land — amongst others in 
Jerusalem, where they had their barracks in the 
temple citadel of Antonia. The troops consisted 
entirely of non-Jews, the Jewish population being, 
it would appear, exempt from military service * 
The taxes were now assigned to the Imperal 
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fi.scus, and were levied by the Procurator, the 
highu*t financial olliriul, who in this work availed 
himself of the aid of the various comumms. The 
duties on the other hand, were fanned out lit a 
fixed sum to private ollicinls (pit Miami).* Both 
these 'publicans' and their subordinates were 
often of Jewish extraction (ef. *.»/. Lk lU lff -) ; on 
account of the inordinate greed and dishonesty 
that frequently characterized them, they were 
greatly hated and despUcd ('publicans and 
sinners, ' Mt 9 lul * et at.). The taxation was 
probably e<mneeted with the division of the 
eountry into eleven toparchies, eaeli with its 
capital. The Koman taxation of .Jnd;ea after the 
deposition of Archclaus led also in the year 7 to 
the visit of the legate Quirinius, for the purpose 
of having the inhabitants assessed. t Finally, the 
Procurator was the highest judicial authority in 
the land, and had to attend to all important law- 
suits ; in particular, no capital sentence could be 
executed without being continued by him. In 
such cases he had sometimes associated with him 
a council made up of Unmans [<rvfi.pov\ioi>, Ac 2S 1 -). 
In other respects the country enjoyed the right of 
self-government, which was exercised, as formerly, 
by the high priest and the Sanhedrin. Josephus 
(Ank xx. 10) puts the matter very well when he 
says that the Jews, after they had had a monar- 
chical, had now again an aristocratic constitution. 
But one essential and characteristic change was 
th.it the high priest was now appointed by the 
Koman Procurator. This condition of things 
underwent no interruption except when Agrippa 
I., under the title of king, gathered the whole 
land for a short time (41-44) under his sway. 
During this period the same arrangements were 
followed as under Herod the Great ; the high priest, 
for instance, being appointed by the king. After 
Agrippa 1 s death, not only Jmhea, but the whole 
country of the Jews (with the exception of the 
districts to the east of the Jordan ami in the 
north, which were assigned to Agrippa II.), came 
directly under the Koman sway. The constitution 
was now quite the same as in Jmhin prior to 
Agrippa I., except that the Komans handed over 
the right of nominating the high priest lirst to 
Herod of Chalcis (44--4S) and then to Agrippa II. 
The regular order of things came to an end with 
the outbreak of the linal war for freedom. The 
land was divided into various districts, each under 
a ruler invested with dictatorial authority. I Jut 
this organization gave way before the advance of 
the Komans. The last high priest, Phnnnins, was 
chosen by lot by the Zealots, lie was a man of 
humble extraction, who had lived all his lile in 
the country, so that be understood nothing of the 
ollice (Jos. B.T iv. iii. 8). After the Kail of Jeru- 
salem, the relative independence of the .lews was 
gone for ever. The high priests disappeared along 
with the temple, and the Sanhedvin along with 
them. Henceforward the cohesion of the Jews 
was dependent solely upon those spiritual factors 
which lent such invincible strength to the Jews of 
the DiasjHjra and had been the real life-principle 
even of the Palestinian Jews— the Law and the 
Messianic hope. 

From the foregoing sketch it will be evident that 
the whole of the properly Jewish administration 
throughout the period in question was concentrated 
in the high priest and the Sanhedrin (ytpouaia, later 
<jvv45piov l hence fnn:o). Tin; sway exercised by 
these authorities underwent change, however, in 
the course of time. It reached its culminating 
point under the llasmon:eans, when the high 
priest had become the ruler of an independent 

* Cf. Sohurcr.»yt'3ii. 1*1 f. 
I Jos. A nt. xviii. i. I. On Lk 2' ' cf., above 
l.e. i. sc*. if. 



State. It was weakest under lb-rod. who left 
little room for other authorities beside him (el. 
Jos. A nt. xiv. ix. 4). Those periods during which 
the Jews were under foreign ruler* marked the ' 
normal stage of the power of these institutions. 
Originally, the jurisdiction of the high priest and 
the Sanhedrin extended only to Jmhea. Ft was 
otherwise when the llamuoiuonn* enlarged the 
boundaries of the country, ami it continued to 
be so during the following periods. lint upon 
the partition of the land after the death ol Herod, 
Jud;ca became once more the sphere of jurisdic- 
tion, the Samaritans being, of aonrae, subject only 
to the Komans and not to the Jews, while in the 
other parts of the eountry the tctrarchs were (he 
judicial heads (cf. Jos. Ant. xvm. iv. ft, and the 
expression eirl TjytpL^ai koi pa<Tt\(ii in Mt Hi"*). 

As to the functions of the tiitnh 'drin t there are a 
number of allusions which enable us to form a 
pretty clear conception. In yonjunetion with the 
high priest it was the representative of the nation 
to foreign nations ami princes (I Mae 11 '■ B 12' \'.i M ). 
It decided on measures for the fortification and 
defence of the land (1 Mae 15°; Jos. IU iv. iv. 'A ; 
cf. J th 4 8 ). It granted dispensation in the matter 
of the sacred dues (Jth 11"), and made arrange- 
ments for the organization of the }»rsunnd of the 
temple (Jos. Ant. XX. ix. 6). But, above all, it 
was the supreme court of justice, all important 
cases being brought before it, and the decision 
lying with it when the inferior court* were not 
agreed (cf. Mt 5-, Ae 4 ,a ft'-" 1 ,= 2!* w , and the 
story of the Passion). In the earlier period no 
sentence of death could be carried out without 
the approval of the Sanhedrin (Jos. Ant. XIV. v. 
3); but Herod, in order to make the Sanhedrin 
more pliable to his will, cau*ed a number of its 
members to be put to death (ib. XIV. v. 4); and 
when at a later period he appealed to this court, 
his action would appear to nave been more pro 
fwtimi (ib. XV. vi. 2). Under the direct rule of the 
Komans, the Sanhedrin lost, as was noted above, 
the right of condemning to death (.In IS" ; ef. Jos. 
Ant. XX. ix. 1, and Jems. Sanhedrin i. 1). As 
long as the Jewish State subsisted, the head of 
the Sanhedrin was the high priest. This is dear 
from the concurrent testimonies of the NT and 
Josephus. The statements of the Talmud on this 
subject are based upon later theories, and cannot 
be brought either in whole or in part into har- 
mony with the reality. Thus the high priest 
had, at all times, a certain juridical and also 
political authority in addition to the functions 
lie exercised in connexion with the eultus. Even 
in later times the members of the Sanhedrin were 
chosen by preference from the lending priestly 
families, a special fondness being shown for those 
who had held the ollice of high priest. But, as 
has already been said, the Pharisees succeeded, 
under queen Alexandra, in making their way into 
the Sanhedrin, and in maintaining their position 
there, a minority though they were, in the times 
that followed. " 

iv. Social CoxntTtnNs.— The principal occupa- 
tion of the Jews in the time of Christ, as in the 
earlier periods, was aqrir.alturc, with which cattle- 
breeding was generally combined. The Letter of 
Aristeas (|(i7 if) properly emphasizes the fact that 
in Palestine the right relation was established 
iM'tween town and country, the land being fertile, 
yet in need of diligent culture, and thus requiring 
a dense population settled upon it, so that the 
great cities did not flourish here, as elsewhere, at 
the expense of the country ]kqmlat ion. 'The 
land,' says the author, 'is thickly planted with 
olives, covered with liehl* of grain and leguminouH 
plants, rich in wine and honey; the other Iruits 
' "V dates cannot be jmi inhered , while cattle of 
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all kinds are there in abundance, as well as rich 
pasture land for them.' Especially fruitful was 
Galilee, where Jesus spent most of His life, ami 
'from which lie borrowed the numerous country 
scenes that we encounter in His parables. A 
great many people found employment on the larger 
estates, there being numerous servants, maids, and 
officials of all kinds attached to the service of a 
single house (cf. Lk \'2 i2 16 1 ).* Fishing was a 
leading occupation in Galilee, being prosecuted in 
the teeming waters of the Lake of Gennesareth. 
We find allusions to this both in the Gospel 
narratives and in the words of Jesus (Mt 13 47ff -, 
Lk 5 10 ; cf. also the reference in Alt 7 9f - to bread 
ami fish, corresponding to bread and flesh else- 
where). After the Jews, under the Hasmona?ans, 
gained access to the sea, they began to prosecute 
fishing in it as well. A variety of preparations 
were made from the fish that were caught, and 
these again plaved their part as articles of com- 
merce, t See, further, art. Fishing in vol. ii. 
Hunting is said in the Talmud to have been 
prosecuted by some for a livelihood ; the abund- 
ance of game in Palestine is shown by the history 
of Herod, who was an enthusiastic sportsman. t 

An important source of income in post -exilic 
times was that derived from the work of the dif- 
ferent artisans. Of the industry of some (builders, 
engravers, smiths, potters) we have a graphic 
picture in Sir 3S ; that of others is illustrated by 
the Talmudic writings.g Ben Sir* recognizes their 
importance (without them is no city built, and if 
they sojourn in a strange land, they need not 
hunger), but he considers them excluded from all 
higher spheres of activity, such, for instance, as 
the public service (v. 3Jf -). The later scribes held a 
sounder opinion on this subject, many of them, 
indeed, supporting themselves by manual labour., 

Commerce took a great stride in the Greek 
period. Particularly after the Jews came into 
possession of Joppa and other seaport towns, they 
began to imitate zealously the example of their 
brethren of the Diaspora, and to take their share 
in the trade of the world. Palestine was favour- 
ably situated in this respect. Ancient caravan 
roads led through Galilee and Samaria to the 
coast, where the" wares were shipped ; Arab cara- 
vans brought the treasures of S. Arabia to the 
southern part of the land, from which they could 
in like manner be exported to the West. See, 
further, art. Roads and Travel (in OT), below, 
p. 3li!)f. The products of the fertile land, such 
as oil, grain, wine, flax, formed articles of export, 
winch were exchanged for the products of Egypt 
and the Mediterranean lands. The Jews began to 
undertake long journeys by sea in order to enter 
into commercial relation* with foreigners (Ps )0l :aa -, 
Pr 7 19 '-, Sir 43 J1 ). In Palestine there were both 
merchant princes and petty traders (Sir SO 25 *). The 
connexion between home-born and foreign Jews 
led also to a commencement being made in Pales- 
tine with tho^e financial transactions for which the 
Jews of the Diaspora had developed such a turn, 
hai ing found in Babylon an excellent training 
school. If Since such a condition of things was quite 
unknown to the traditional Law, and its enact- 

* Cf., further, Voxels tein, Die Landwirtsckaft in Palastina, 
1804. 

♦ Herzfeld, Handctegesck. 105 f. 

t lb. 103. Cf. alho art. Hunting in vol. ii. 

5 Delitzsch, Handnvrkerleben zur Zeit Jrsif, 1S75 ; Rieger, 
Vcrtmch einer JWhnolojie und 7'enninolagie dfr LtandwerKe in 
der Mitschna, 1S94. 

II The characteristic saying of Simon b. Zoma, that when he 
looked on the crowd of humanity he felt impelled to thank flixl 
hecau-e He had formed them all to serve Him (i.e. to execute 
all His purposes), has reference not to the favoured body of 
the Wise, but to the division of labour amongst men (Jerus. 
lierakho'h 13a >. 

■] It is very significant that To I 13 represents Achiacharus as 
'purveyor' («?«^xrr<.;) of a foreign khitf 
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merits were felt to be hampering, Hillel devised 
the so-called ' prosbolc-ruW whereby the legal 
prescription as to the cancelling of all debts every 
feven years was practically annulled (see, on this 
and on the Deuteronomic regulations as to the 
remission or suspension of debts, Driver, Dcut. 
ITS 11'.). The method of taking security was regu- 
lated very precisely, as the Talmudic writings 
show (ef. the Lexicons, s.v. nrvw). There were 
forms in which the names had merely to be 
inserted. According to Josephus (BJ U. xvii. 6), 
the bonds signed by debtors were kept in the 
public archives. As to the estimation in which 
mercantile occupations were held, Ben Sira speaks 
as disparagingly as he does of artisans, lint 
at a later period things were otherwise, and 
both priests and teachers of the Law engaged in 
trade. For instance, Josephus (Ant. XX. ix. 2) 
tells us that the high priest Ananias was a great 
man of business; cf. Tos. Tcrumuth, where we 
read of the shop of a priest. We may also recall 
in this connexion the parables which Jesus burows 
from commercial life (r.tj. Alt 13 45f -) The Essenes 
alone abjured on principle all contact with trade. 
See, further, art. TRADE in vol. iv. The increas- 
ing intercourse for trade purposes led, moreover, 
to^other branches of industry. Thus inns sprang 
up along the much frequented roads, where the 
hosts had their charges for attending to travellers 
(ef. Lk 10 34 '*). The ' publicans ' also, to whom the 
taxes were farmed out by the Romans or the 
native princes, were indebted to the growing com- 
mercial intercourse for their livelihood and tor the 
wealth which they so often acquired. 

How far the civil officials— the military do not 
come into consideration for reasons indicated above 
— received payment cannot be made out with cer- 
tainty. In many cases their office maybe assumed to 
have been an honorary one. This would be the case, 
for instance, with the elders of the community, 
the judges, the members of the Sanhedrin, etc. 
But, upon the generally accepted principle that the 
labourer is worthy of his hire,* it may probably 
be inferred that, if not the rulers of the synagogue 
and the collectors of alms (npns -so:), yet at least 
the synagogue attendants (ricum ":m) had a salary. 
The same would probably hold good of the numer- 
ous officials attached to'the court, who would be 
paid by the king. When we pass to the case of 
the priests and temple oilicials, we have precise 
information to go upon. The incomes of these 
were very considerable, and they increased with 
the increasing population and the growing wealth. 
The Levites were entitled to a tenth of the whole 
prod nee of the land, and had then to band over a 
tenth of this to the priests (Nu IS- 15 '*). Other 
dues besides, of all kinds and in some instances 
very considerable in amount, fell to the priests. 
In peaceful times all this was exactly regulated ; 
for what Josephus {Ant. XX. viii. S) relates of the 
high priests, that they sent their servants to the 
threshing-floors to seize the portion of the grain 
due to the priests, belongs to the latest period in 
the history of the Jewish State, when all legal 
relations were dissolved. Admittance to the 
priesthood or to the Levitical body was open to 
none but those who belonged to the tribe of Levi, 
and the members of the privileged caste watched 
over their prerogative with the utmost vigilance. 
Not only the priests in Palestine, but even the 
members of priestly families who lived in foreign 
lands, drew up exact genealogies whose correctness 
was examined at Jerusalem (Jos. Vita, 1 ; c. Apion. 
i. 7). In the matter of the revenues, however, 
account had to be taken merely of the priests \\ ho 

* Mt 1010, 1 Co 97f.. A man engaged to accompany one on a 
journev received, according to To M5, not only traxellinjr ex.. 
penses'hut \Mi&res,.a»d a present after the journey was enu.'d. 
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lived in the Holy Land, who were divided into 
twenty-four ela»e#, of which each had to officiate 
for a single week, hut as a rule only twin- a year. 
Quite a number of priests lived constantly in 
Jerusalem, but there were also some who luul their 
home in other towns of Jiuheu, or even in Galiloe. 
A wording to the calculations, somewhat doubtful, 
indeed, of BoVhler (iJiti Printer vnd ihr K tilt us 
im ktztfn JahrxchnU dcx Jans. Tnnpds, 4SII'.), 
the total number of priest* in the last days of 
Jewish history amounted to about 20,000, of whom 
some 5000 lived in Jerusalem. 

Of payment of tmvJutrs there is no mention, 
According to ShnLbnth \. 3, it was the synagogue 
attendants that gave elementary instruction to 
children on the Sabbath. These would receive 
at most a salary for attending to their duties in 
general. In any ease, the teachers of the haw 
and the scribes did not live by their work of teach- 
ing ; on the contrary, if they were without means, 
they pursued some handicraft, or even engaged in 
trade, in order to gain a livelihood.— That physi- 
cians received a fee when their services were over 
is plain from such passages as Sir 3S' J , and Midnish 
y Ei:lul on La 1\ 

The class of free citizens included also the day- 
labourers, whet owned no land, and had no fixed 
employment, but hired out their labour daily (ef. 
the picturesque description in the parable of Mt 
SO'H When, not long before the outbreak of the 
war for freedom, the temple was at last finished, 
Josephns (Ant. XX. ix. 7) tells us that more than 
lS,tioo labourers were thrown out of work, that it 
was resolved to utilize the treasure of the temple 
in order to procure employment for them, and that 
they received their wages even if they had wrought 
onlv a single hour. See also art. Wa<;es, below, 
p. 35S. 

ljuite different was the standing of the staves 
proper, who enjoyed no personal freedom. Even 
Jews might fall into this condition, if, for instance, 
they could not pay their debts (ef. Mt 1S^), or had 
been guilty of t Lett. The Law, however, contained 
a series of enactments (see full discussion of these 
in Driver, Dent. 1 si 11.) by which the slavery of 
a Jew had a time limit imposed upon it. By 
means of the combining method of exegesis, this 
period was shortened still more, namely when the 
year of Jubilee happened to fall within the six 
years' period of service.* Uut, as the year of 
Jubilee was not really observed, this enactment 
could have no practical consequence. < >n the 
other hand, the later teachers of the Law laid it 
down that a .Jewish girl was to serve as a slave 
only till she reached the age of puberty. t It may 
further be assumed that, us the prosperity of the 
people increased, such cases would always be more 
rare, and that poor Jews would be saved from 
this fate by the ready benevolence of the people, 
coupled with the organized methods lor the relief 
of the poor (the third tenth every three years, and 
the collecting of alms in the synagogues). The 
majority of slaves were, accordingly, without 
doubt, foreigners acquired by purchase.* See, 
further, art. Kkiivant in vol. iv. 

When we compare the condition or the Jews 
immediately after the Exile with that which pre- 
vailed in the time of Christ, a very important 
diU'erence, as was above remarked, presents itself. 
Instead of the small, poverty-stricken population 
of Nehemiahs day, we see a numerous people, 
which with energy and industry can turn to good 
account the many sources of wealth that abound 

* Jos. Ant. iv. viii. 'Js; cf. Saalschutz, Motamchft It.cht, 713. 

1 Sanlschutz, I.e. S17. 

t With these foreign slavrs they had t'encndly, (ux-ordinj.' to 
the Talmud, a "real dial of Iron Mi- ; ef. Ziwli>k Kiihn, Lt*<lar- 
tuie *•(<>» la fiitil? ft tc Talmud, 1d*m, !> \~«t. • For 
l*riod, ct. Sir 3S"*. 



in their land. In spite of their longing for Me^si- 
iinic times, in spite of the unreality of their world 
of ideas, they displayed in real li'le much adroit- 
ness and a rctnarkatdo turn for business, M > that 
their position had come to be one of great material 
well-being. The clearest evidence of their extra- 
ordinary energy is afforded hy the circumstance 
that, although they were very heavily hardened 
with taxes, they were not reduced to poverty, but 
on the contrary continued to increase in wealth. 
The dues they had to pay were partly sacred and 
partly secular. The former were based upon the 
enactments of the l'riu*W Code (csp. Lv 'J J li 10 * 1 '' 
[Heb. »"J 7^, Nil is"-'*), with which certain 
prescription* fiom Deuteronomy (1 1^* 3 ' Is 1 " 8 )* were 
combined. The principal due was the Levites' tenth 
of all the produce o! the soil, in the paying of 
which the most painful exactness was shown by 
strict Jews (cf. Mt 'SS*). hut before the tithing 
of the produce of the soil there was a twofold due 
deducted: the till* - fruits of the 'seven kinds' 
(see Schiirer, G.J I" 3 ii. '2-411), viz. barley, wheat. 
grapes, tigs, pomegranates, olives, and honey ; and 
the ttrthmt, which was not exactly measured, but 
was understood to be the liftieth part (see Schiirer, 
I.e. 21« f.) of all the fruit of field and tree. From 
the products which were then tithed there was 
taken (in addition to the tenth part paid to the 
priestly tribe) a second tenth, t winch, however, 
was destined, along with the tenth of cattle 
(Lv 27 w '*), for sacrilicial feasts. Hut every three 
years a third tenth (the 'jy i-"jc, the 'poor-tithe,' 
according to the ftabb. interpretation of Dt 14*'- ; 
but see Driver, I.e. 170 n.) was deducted for the 
benelit of the poor. further, the firstlings of all 
animals that might be ottered in sacrihee were 
claimed as a due, while a sum of money had to be 
paid for lirstborn children and the firstlings of 
unclean animals (Nu IS 111 " 17 ); not to speak of a 
lirstlings' cake (the India) of coarse llour (Nu 
Jo-""'-, ef. Ko 11 IIJ ), and a part of the wool at the 
first shearing (Dt is 4 ). Lastly, there were various 
occasional offerings that required to be brought.. 
The annual temple poll-tax (Ex 30 u '-, Mt IT'-' 4 ), on 
the other hand, was not high (half a shekel for 
every adult male), and could noi he felt except by 
the very poorest. See more fully, on the subject 
of this paragraph, Schiirer, GJV*\\. -KS-'UtiL* [J/JT 
II. i. 23U-IW4]. 

In addition to these very considerable dues,* 
theie were the secular taxes. After the Jews 
were freed from the Greek domination, which, 
from a linancial point of view, was very burden- 
some, requiring a third part of grain and half the 
produce of fruit trees to be paid, the taxes passed 
to the llastnomcans.g When Herod afterward* 
became king, he obtained command of all the 
secular taxes or the country. According to Jos. 
ephus (Ant. XV. ix. 1), these consisted mainly in 
the rendering of a certain proportion of the pro- 
duce of the land, besides which the king levied a 
market toll on all that was sold in Jerusalem {tb. 
XVII. viii. 4). Herod's whole re\enue, according 
to Ant. XVH. xi. 4 (with which, indeed, JJ.J II. 
vi. 3 does not agree), amounted to more than 
COO talents ( = £3l>g,liGu) a year. The Jews com- 
plained bitterly of the amount of the taxes laid 

* On the irreconcilable conflict between Ohm: codes in certain 
particular*, see l»ri\er, lieut. \\\)l., ^IMT. 

t Following the ltalib. intenirctnlioii ot l>t H«--, whi.h 
held Ihc tilnc here i>ri»critHil lo hu diwlinct from, ntnl in 
addition to, the tithe of Xu l*-"H» ; i„,t M -i- l>ri\ir, I.e. ItfM.; 
Sclnirvr, i.e. '1W ; and art. Tithk in vol. iv. )>. 7W, 

! In the Suhkilieal \inrs nil dues Ixlm d ii]-ni Lilt- (.rehire ot 
ttiu noil would of course be dispensed wall (uf. Ju*. .I»d, \vu. 
vi. ti). 

i Ki-^ardinif thoir sysWin of taxinu »e know nothing r\er r t 
(hi- lew detail* contained in J<ihi-|>Iiu* (Ant. xvn. \. (I; , I. 
Schiirer, UJl"*\. :UT>). Tin- ]>• opU- felt Hu- uxalimi ul tlenxl 
L"«J'* l,lftv i ' n CQtni*ir*»viiJ*ilh wtiut had guiic belure (Jus. kb. 

iffliorosort ® 
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upon them, ami alleged that it was only by bribing 
tlie king himself and his tax-collectors that it was 
possible to save oneself from injustice {Ant, XVII. 
xi. 2, cf. via. 4). But of course we are not to lend 
too much credit to these complaints, especially as 
we learn that, after tiie great famine, Herod 
voluntarily granted the people remission of a third 
of the taxes {Ant. XV. x. 4). Herod's successors 
no doubt organized the matter of taxation upon 
the same lines as himself. Herod Antipas, who 
derived from his territories an annual revenue of 
200 talents, had customs officials stationed on the 
frontiers (Mt 9 9 ), to levy duties on imports and 
possibly also on exports. Agrippa, too, who for 
a short time had the whole land under his sway, 
would probably utilize the system of his prede- 
cessor. But during his reign not only was the 
market toll at Jerusalem abolished (see below), 
but the king, who was anxious to gain the affec- 
tions of the Jews, remitted also the duty upon the 
houses of the capital (Ant. XIX. vi. 3)'. During 
the period that intervened between the deposition 
of Archelaus and the accession of Agrippa I., 
Juda*a, * and, after Agrippa's death, tlie whole 
country, was taxed by the Romans, and the 
revenues passed into tlie Imperial fiscm (cf. Mt 
22- 1 ). The taxes proper were levied by the Pro- 
curator, the commercial imposts were farmed out 
to private ottiejials. The taxes consisted partly of 
a proportion of the produce of the soil, which was 
paid either in kind or in money, but they included 
also a poll-tax, which was levied even on women 
and slaves.t Vitellius remitted to the Jews the 
market toll that had to be paid at Jerusalem (Ant. 
xvm. iv. 3); but in spite of this the taxes were 
very high, and were felt by the people to be ex- 
tremely oppressive (Tac. Ann. ii. 42). 

Taking all these dues together, we see that tlie 
material resources of this little nation were drawn 
upon to an extraordinary degree, and that none 
but a very energetic and temperately living people 
could have borne such burdens, and upon the 
whole even prospered under them. From the 
social point of view, the Jews must be reckoned 
among the more fortunate nations. As long as 
the foreign yoke was not too heavy and their 
religious susceptibilities were not otl'ended, there 
prevailed amongst them a considerable degree of 
contentment and a healthy enjoyment of life (Sir 
14 11 - 14 ), which at times might rise to hearty re- 
joicing, as we see, for instance, in the Song of 
Songs and the noisy celebration of the Feast of 
Tabernacles. No doubt there were social extremes, 
the one of wealth and luxury, the other of grinding 
Poverty (cf. the parable of Dives and Lazarus), 
mt the majority belonged to neither of these 
classes, and in peaceful times led a temperate and 
generally contented life. 

v. PARTIES.— If the Jewish people was thus free 
from sharp social contrasts, there were opposing; 
elements of another kind amongst them, which 
consumed their strength in the most dangerous 
fashion, and whose conflicts are the moving factors 
of the whole post-exilic history, until at last they 
brought about the destruction of the nation. The 
essential principle of this opposition is of a religious 
character, social and political principles play only 
a subordinate role in it. 

What in pre-exilie times had been the wealthy 
secular nobility, became after the Exile the temple 
aristocracy: a privileged class to which a number 
of quite diverse circumstances gave a marked 
superiority. We have seen how, in consequence 
of the growing prosperity of the nation, the priests 

* The Samaritans, who also came under the Roman sway, 
ivere relieved, according to Ant. xvn. xi. 4, of a third of the 
taxes, because thev had taken no part in the revolt. 

i CI., further, Schurer, GJ V* I 511 
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necessarily came into the possession of great wealth. 
At the same time the condition of tilings involved 
the passing of the relics of independence which 
were left to the Jews, into the hands of the high 
priest and his priestly coadjutors. In this way 
they were brought to interest themselves in actual 
politics, and thus were gradually forced into 
opposition to tiie strict party, whose ideal was 
complete political passivity and a confident ex- 
pectation of Divine intervention. There were thus 
developed opposite religious principles, which by 
constant friction were always brought into sharper 
contrast. The 'pious* could not avoid looking 
upon their opponents with the same eyes as those 
with which the prophets had regarded the secular 
nobility of their day. The rich aristocracy were 
thought of as the ungodly, who believed not in 
God's help but in political devices often of a 
desperate nature ; they were the unrighteous, who 
used their wealth and their influence with foreign 
nations to inflict all kinds of damage upon their 
opponents, the strict party. At the same time it 
would be a serious misunderstanding to reduce 
this opposition to a mechanical system, and to 
suppose, for instance, that all the priests belonged 
to the broader party. That there were even high 
priests who sympathized with the stricter tendency 
is sufficiently proved by the instance of Simon the 
Just, whose memory is still glorified in tiie later 
Pharisaic literature ; and among the ordinary 
priests there were many who belonged to the 
'pious.' Jewish history shows also that, among 
the priests who politically oceupied the standpoint 
of tiie secular school, there were earnest men who 
were prepared to lose their life rather than neglect 
the duties assigned to them in connexion with the 
cultus (Jos. Ant. XIV. iv. 3). It would be equally 
wrong to suppose that the strict party represented 
an opposition to the temple cultus because this was 
in the hands of the temple aristocracy. That it 
was not so may be shown from the way in which 
Ben Sira, who himself belonged to the stricter 
school, exhorts his readers to honour the priests 
and to pay them their appointed dues (Sir7'-' UB: ). 
The correct view is simply that in the ranks of the 
temple aristocracy there was a party prepared to 
sacrifice the sacred uniqueness of Israel for tiie 
sake of worldly advantages, and that this disposi- 
tion was so strongly developed that its representa- 
tives could not but appear to the strict school in 
the light of apostates. 

Tlie name under which in later times the ad- 
herents of the secular party meet us is Sadditcees, 
properly members of the' Jerusalem priesthood 
(from Zadok, 1 K I 8 , Ezk 40 4,i ). In opposition to 
them the Pharisees stand for the most uncompro- 
mising representatives of tlie stricter tendency. 
The name means properly ' those who separate 
themselves,' who keep at a distance from the 
ordinary unclean life and from all unclean per- 
sons (in contrast to the am hu-'arcz, the common 
people, who were inditlerent in matters of Levitical 
purity, etc.). 

It was the elevation of the Maccabees that was 
responsible for the above-described opposition be- 
coming a chronie malady. The Maccabees were 
originally allies of the stricter school, but, After 
they attained to the supreme power, they slipped 
over to the views of tiie temple aristocracy and 
thus came into conflict with the Pharisees. Above 
all, it was repugnant to the strict party that the 
Hasmomeans should confuse and corrupt the 
Messianic hopes. It is evident from the so-called 
First Book of Maccabees that the adherents of 
the Hasmona\an princes believed that these hopes 
had found a fulfilment in the persons of the latter. 
After they had conquered the whole land and 
assumed the royal title, it did indeed look as if 
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the old Davidic kingdom had beun raised up omw 
more. The condemnation of this desecration of 
the. Davidic throne and the sacred hopes meets us 
in the Psalms of Salomon (IT 4 "-) and in a piu*agtt 
in the Book of Enoch (uhs. «M|J'.); if. nUi Aammp. 
Mo;*. 6 ,tr -. The overthrow of the Mueeabu'un house 
cleared the air. The Sadducees were completely 
subjected umler Herod, and had lost all influence, 
l/nder tiie Koniau domination, the high priest, ami 
witji iiiin the Sadducees, regained greater political 
importance (.see above, l>. IS], hut they no longer 
played the principal part. When the war for free- 
dom broke out, they sought at first to stifle the 
movement, and then, when they failed in this, to 
guide it. Hut the waves now ran ho high that 
they quickly swept away this time-worn ami en- 
feebled party. See, further, art. SADDl'CEES in 
vol. iv. 

The development of Phurisuism was very materi- 
ally shaped by the Mneenbn*an period. Opposition 
to the llasmomcnns brought out its one-sided 
tendencies to the fuli, especially when, tinder 
Alexander Jnnmeus, tilings went so far as a civil 
war, in which the Pharisees were at lirst victori- 
ous, but afterwards beaten and cruelly punished. 
Hut it was a momentous circumstance that im- 
mediately thereafter, under queen Alexandra, they 
gained political power. They forced their way into 
the Sanhedrin, carried a number of their laws, and 
thus tasted the sweets of rule. Thereby their 
less estimable qualities were developed, and there 
arose among them those Pharisees with whom we 
make acquaintance in the Gospels. With them 
the external llourished at the exnense of the in- 
ternal ; beneath their numerous religions exercise.-', 
such as fasting, ablutions, prayer, almsgiving, 
there was often concealed an impure, ambitious, 
haughty disposition, whose end and aim was to 
hud it over the crowd. Their renunciation of all 
interest in foreign polities was abundantly com- 
pensated by the inltuence they exercised over the 
people an inlluence to which even the Sadducees 
had to bend (Jos. Ant. XVIII. i. 4). It may be 
added that it is not only the New Testament that 
diw rihes the Pharisees In this way. The Assump- 
tion of Motes contains a passage i7 3ir ) of precisely 
similar import, which also refers without doubt to 
the Pharisees.* Of course there were exceptions 
among them, as we learn even from the New 
Testament ; and the Psalms of Solomon, which 
emanated from Pharisaic circles, s»till contain 
much of the pure and noble piety which we 
encounter in the canonical Psalms. See, further, 
ait. Phaiuskks in vol. iii. 

While the sharp opposition between the Saddu- 
cees and the Pharisees receded somewhat after the 
overthrow of the llu.smona-nns, there grew up 
within Pharisaism itself opposing intluences, which 
were destined to be still more dangerous to the life 
of the people. Although the Pharisees otherwise 
were identified with the quiet and passive waiting 
for the time of the Messiah, the enrolment of the 
Jewish people by Quirinius (see above, p. -l'J J ) gave 
birth to a new party, which in other rejects 
agreed with the Pharisees, but regarded the 
struggle for freedom and the easting-oil' of the | 
Roman yoke as a sacred duty. The founders of 
.this party of Zealots (i'Kjp) were a man of Galilee, 
named .Judas, and a Pharisee, Sadduk (cf. Jos. 
Aai. XVIII. i. 4). Prom the ranks of these patriots 
there came, during the last decades before tin* war 
for freedom, the utterly ruthless Suarii, who, 
armed with a short dagger (ska), mingled with the 
crowd, especially on the great feast day-*, ami 
selected their victims alike from among foreigners 

*The authority followed by .loscphns in Ant. \vn. ii. I 
knows of the PhnrisecH a 



and from their fellow-countrviiien (Jos. Ant. XX. 
viii. 10; HJ U. xvii. 13, etc.*; Ac 21*). Agnin-tt 
wild otfshoots like these t lie more sober-minded 
of the Pharisees came forward, and were thus at 
times led to go hand in hand with the Sadducies. 

The theological points of difference between the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees, upon which Jo*cphu» 
lays so much stress, are merely particular illustra- 
tions of the ahove-d escribed deeper contrasts. The 
spiritual development which iiad taken place in 
the stricter circles since the time of Antiodnis 
Kpiphanes, and the new conceptions which had 
been thus reached, were not shared by I he Saddu- 
cees, who held conservatively to ancient traditiun. 
Hence they rejected and ridiculed tiie doctrine of 
a resurrection a circumstance from which we 
may infer that they did not accept the Jtook of 
Daniel.* In general, the present pos.se.ssed more 
significance for them than the hope of Israel, 
which was the life-principle of the stricter party. 
Similar was the state of tilings with their rejection 
of the belief in spirits and angels. In the circles 
of the 'pious' there had also been a very pro- 
nounced development of the notions regarding 
these, which iiad its roots, indeed, in the earlier 
OT writings, but yet was so ]>eeuliar)y inllucneed, 
partly by foreign conceptions, that strict conser- 
vatives were bound to reject it, especially if, like 
the Sadducees, they had positivist tendencies. 
When the Sadducees, again, laid stress upon the 
freedom of the will, this was connected with their 
political leanings as above described : in their 
polemic they would have in view not only the 
passivity of the 'pious,' but also the growing 
disposition to transfer the real sphere of history 
to the angel-world, and to convert history into a 
conllict between good and evil spirits, of which 
human histor}' was only a reflexion. As to legal 
enactments, the Sadducees held strictly t<> the 
haw, and rejected the oral Torah of the Pharisees. 
Tt is, no doubt, also in this connexion that the 
controverted points mentioned in the Jewish litera- 
ture come in, but these give no clear picture of the 
root-principle of the opposition. 

The third, 'philosophical,' party, mentioned by 
Josephus generally along with the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees, namely the Ksscncs, belonged to an 
entirely different world. This was a small ascetic 
sect, permeated with mysticism, and holding some 
extremely strange notions, the origin of which is 
still an unsolved problem. Prom a social point of 
view, the community of goods was the most char- 
acteristic feature of their organization. They 
employed themselves in agriculture and various 
handicrafts, but would have absolutely nothing 
to do with commerce. At least tiie majority of 
them renounced marriage. They acknowledged 
the temple, and sent votive gifts to it, hut re- 
jected entirely animal sacrifice. They held the 
Law in very high esteem. They believed in the 
immortality of the soul, but did not tench the re- 
surrection of the body, because they regarded 
connexion with the liody as a species of holiday* 
for tiie soul. The doctrine of angel* played a 
great part in their system. Among their many 
peculiar customs, those which express a veneiatiou 
for the sun are the most notable, hecause they 
show most clearly that we cannot completely 
account for this sect from Judaism itself. What 
is genuinely Jewish in their opinions and customs 
comes nearest to Pharisaism, but the differences 
are too great for P*£t*nii*iii to be set down ius a 
degenerate oll'shoot from it. 'Hit* small, peaceful 
body never probably had very much weight. See, 
further, art. Kssknks in vol. i. 

■ VI. M* Z?"*. <i» the i|«H"lion U> what extent Ihr feuMu 
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vi. Education and Culture. — Regarding the 
education of Jewish children we have only scanty 
information. According to the Bab. Talmud 
(Bnbn bnthra, 2\a), Joshua b. Gamaliel (probably 
the high priest who held offiee A.D. 63-65) ap- 
pointed teachers for boys in every province and 
every eity, and children were brought to these 
when they were six or seven years of age. Ac- 
cording to Skabbath i. 3, the synagogue attendant 
(hazzan) was required on Sabbath to tcaeh children 
to read. Joseplms (c. Apion. i. 12) and Philo (ed. 
Mangey, ii. 577) speak as if it was customary for 
the Jews, even as children, to learn the Law. 
But this can refer only to the circle of the scribes 
and the educated elapses, and not to the mass of the 
people. For if children learned in the hoys' school 
to read the Law, and if this accomplishment was 
general, it would have heen superfluous to have 
the Hebrew text translated into Aramaic at the 
synagogue service (see above, p. 47 a ). The latter 
custom was manifestly due to the circumstance 
that the common people no longer understood 
Hebrew. When, therefore, Jesus, the carpenter's 
son (Mt 13 50 ), was able to read and expound the 
Bible text (Lk 4 ltitr -), this would naturally strike 
the people as something unusual and excite their 
wonder. But it is impossible to decide with cer- 
tainty how large the circles were that possessed 
rolls of the Law {I Mae \ m -). As little are wc 
informed as to the number that were able to write, 
although it is evident that the growth of com- 
merce and the increasing pursuit of a business life 
must have contributed largely to the spread of 
this accomplishment (Lk 16 fi ). There is no mention 
of any regular instruction of girls, a branch of 
education which was not enjoined in the Law.* 

The higher education consisted in the stricter 
circles of a deeper study of the Law, especially the 
special enactments that had 'been orally trans- 
mitted. The student selected some eminent legal 
expert as his teacher. Thus, for instance, the two 
famous exegetes Judas and Matthias were very 
popular teachers of youth at the time of Herod 
the Great (Jos. Ant. XVII. vi. 2); the disciples of 
Ilillcl and Shammai formed two well-defined 
schools of interpreters of the Law. St. Paul 
studied at Jerusalem under Gamaliel (Ac 22 3 ), etc. 
After his course of instruction was complete, the 
disciple was reckoned among the Wise (D'apn), 
as opposed to the unlearned (av-in, %,c, the Gr. 
iSiJiTijs).]- Yet the detailed statements contained 
in the Talmudic writings as to the instruction in 
these higher schools (^"i ~r.r\ vc), and as to the 
organization of teachers and pupils, are not to be 
transferred simplic.itcr to the time of Christ, for 
without doubt the conditions subsequent to the 
destruction of the State must have influenced the 
development of things. £ 

But there were other circles in whieh the higher 
education had a somewhat different character, in- 
clining more towards the worldly culture of the 
time, as was the case in great measure with the 
Hellenistic Jews. As a matter of course, it was 
the nobility and tli3 courtiers that favoured this 
culture. A good example of such an education 
presents itself in the person of Joseplms, a scion 
of the leading temple aristocracy, related on his 
mother's side to the llasmona'an royal family. 
According to his own account ( Vita, 2f.), he com- 
menced even as a child to read the Law, and 
speedily made such progress that, when a boy of 
fourteen, he used to be consulted by the leading 

* Later Jews deduced from the word 'sons' in Dt 1119 that 
the Law did not require the instruction of daughters (Bacher, 
Vie Aywia der Tannaitcn, ii. 37*2). 

t<>n the other hand, the phrase pxn Cf 'people of the 
land' is used in opposition to Pharisees, who were not all 
scribes. 



J Cf . Weber, Jiid. Theologie 2, 1S9* 
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priests on points of interpretation of the Law. At 
the age of sixteen he began to study carefully the 
tenets and maxims of the three sects — the Saddu- 
eees, the Pharisees, and the E*senes ; nay, he even 
lived for three years with a riyid ascetie in the 
desert, in order to put also this conception of life 
to the proof. When nineteen years old he deeided 
to cast in his lot with the Pharisaic party, but he 
studied, further, the Greek language and litera- 
ture. He had such a command of Greek that in 
his twenty-sixth year he was able to travel to 
ltome, where he obtained access to the Empress, 
who treated him with great consideration, lie tells 
us, however, regarding his attainments in Greek, 
that, while he had made a thorough study of the 
language, his Jewish usages had hampered him in 
acquiring an exaet pronunciation of it. ' It is not 
our way to aecord any great appreciation to those 
who have learned many languages . . . for this is 
an accomplishment of which slaves are as capable 
as freemen. But those alone are regarded as wise 
who thoroughly understand the laws, and can 
expound the Holy Scriptures' {Ant. XX. xii. 2). 
That Joseplms had difficulty, further, in the use 
of Greek in writing, is evident from the circum- 
stance that, in preparing his history of the dewish 
war, he availed himself of the help of colleagues 
who were proficient in Greek {c. Apion. i. !)). But 
he not only devoted himself to the study of the 
language, but, as his writings show, had read a 
very considerable number of Greek authors, besides 
being acquainted in some measure with Greek 
philosophy. Here, then, we see how, in the case 
of a Palestinian Jew of good family, a strictly 
Jewish education might be combined with a Hel- 
lenizing tendency.* 

As to the ordinary stage of culture among the 
Jews, this was in general conditioned by their 
acknowledged dependence upon the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Here lay hidden all the treasures of wisdom 
for those who knew how to dig them up. While the 
Hellenistie Jews were under the influence of Greek 
philosophy, and made frequent attempts to dis- 
cover in the Scriptures the ideas of foreign wisdom, 
the native exegesis was based essentially upon the 
text itself, whose many secrets it was sought to 
penetrate by an acuteness which displayed itself 
In the form of ingenious combinations of passage* 
of Scripture. Nothing had any value whose pres- 
ence could not be demonstrated in the Law and 
in the Scriptures. And yet the world of ideas in 
which these men moved was not so completely 
uninfluenced by foreign culture as they themselves 
may have imagined. Several centuries of contact 
with Parsism had not passed without leaving clear 
traces. f As little were the Palestinian Jews able 
to shut themselves off from the influence of the 
Greek spirit, by whose effects they were every- 
where surrounded, and whose traces may be 
largely observed in the Palestinian Midia^h.* 
Yet all this worked quietly and unconsciously, 
and did not lead to any essential transformation 
of the Palestinian culture. 

As far as a knowledge of history was concerned, 
there was naturally a disposition to abide by the 
information contained in the Bible ; whereas there 
were only broken reminiscences of the events of 
the post-Biblical period. In this respect, indeed, 

* On the other hand, when Eabbi Ishmael was asked whether 
it was allowable to learn Greek wisdom along with the Law, lie 
replied (in allusion to the words ' by day and by ni^ht,' Jos I s , 
I's 1- etc.) : ' (.July if thou canst find a time which is neither day 
nor ni^ht' (Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, i. 262). 

t Cf. E. Stave, Ceber den Einfluss d>.-.t l J (tnri$mus avf das 
Judaitum, lsi)8; also the art. Zoroa&tkiasism by J. H. Jloulton 
in vol. iv. The Iiab\ Ionian influence contended for, especially 
by Gunkel, is still somewhat problematical, and its extent is in 
not vet demonstrated. 

liMenistiche Studicn, 1?;5, p. Cki fi . ; 
lexandra-n, 2i>3fi. 
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a man like .1ot**phu* forms an ex«*«*|>t it nt, but he 
is likewise ;m fxt-o|»ti*jJi among liis I*alu»tJtiiitn 
follow-uountrjinen, uinl his great work on the 
history of Israel was intended not for Jews but 
fur the rest of t he world." 

<»f an acquaintance with nmtttrtti science we can 
gunreely speak. The Hook of Enoch, it is true, 
occupies itself in detail with wjeiuolngiua] and 
astronomical secret*, ami shows, amidst a innlti 
tmle of fantastic notions, a know-lodge of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, the regular pha»*s of 
the moon, tlie .solar and lunar years, perhaps the 
8-year cycle of the 1 1 reeks, the four intercalary 
days, and it contains also some geographical allu- 
sions (ehs. 7'Jll.). Put tliis must by viewed as 
peculiar to a few writers, and not as the standard 



which wjls translated in tie* *miu#: way | L k t' 7 , 
Ac 1S IS ). To this reading there w a* attached a 
sermon, during the delivery of which tie speaker 
was accustomed to Mt, viheriMW the readers stood 
(l.k 4* lff ). The sen ice closed with the benediction 
(Nil (>"*■), which was pronounced by a priest. Tlie 
prineiiwil service was that of Sabbath forenoon, 
but lliere were less elaborate services also on 
Sabbath afternoon and on some week days. Lastly, 
Divine service was celebrated on all "feast day*. 
In this way those of the people who felt that 
they formed a community had abundant oppor- 
tunity given them of making acquaintance with 
the Scriptures and of receiving instruction and eili- 
lieation. His worthy of note Imw in this matter 



of the prevailing culture. At all events, in a there is a retrocession of any privileged class, the 
let-tar ot K. Cumnlicl II. t the intercalating of 3U service being of quit* a dciiioeratieal character, 
days into the current year is justified on the Even if a preference was given to priests in the 
ground that the lambs are still small, and the reading of the Scriptures, this function couhl be 
crops not yet ripe. I hi the 3Uth day of each discharged by others as well, while the delivery 
month tlieSanhedrin met, and, if it was then of the address was open to any member of tlie 
announced to it that the moon - crescent was congregation, or any qualified visitor who happened 
visible, the day was marked as holy, so that the to be present (see ait. Sykacouue, vol. iv. p. 041'). 

I ireeeding month had only -0 days counted to it. The above account of things applies, properly 
f the day was cloudy, the new moon was not speaking, only to the men. But it we would have 
reckoned to commence till the following day.* a complete picture of the stage of culture among 
Geographical knowledge was enlarged by the the .Jews, we must face the question of how it 
journeys of .Jewish merchants, but yet was in stood with the women. There is a want of his- 
general superlicial and vague. § torieal data here, but certain characteristic features 

Mettlcine was upon a primitive basis. The mild come out. Por instance, we learn from JoAitphus 
and sensible Pen Sira exhorts his readers not to (Ant. XVII. ii. 4) that the Pharisees exercised great 
despise the physician's help, since the Lord has inlluenee over women, a circumstance which proves 
created medicines out of the earth, which the I that the latter felt an interest in party questions 
apothecary knows how to mix and tlie physician 1 and themselves took sides. Tims even nneeii 
how to apply (Sir 3S lff '). The healing powers of Alexandra allowed herself, contrary to alt the 
the various hot springs of Palestine had been dis- | traditions of the Hasiiiomeans, to be guided by 
covered, and they were largely taken advantage of tlie Pharisees. The tiospels show us how deep 
(Jos. Vitu, 1G; Ant. Wit. vi. ">}. P.ut the con- was the religious interest on the part ot women, 
ception of diseases was still essentially a purely and how receptive they were to the teaching of 
instances, a superstitious one, j Jesus. On the other hand, evidence of tlie slender 



religious, or, in most 

so that in the treatment of them all kinds of 
magical methods took a prominent plat*. In 
general, the belief in magie played no mean role 
amongst the Jews, although it was forbidden in 
the Law. This was a sphere in which the Law- 
was powerless to control the notions of men.,, See 
ait. aIagic in vol. iii. 



It was only in the sphere of rdufmn that the 
standard of popular education was high, and it 
was regarded as extremely important to see that 
this should be so. While tlie ctiltus was essentially 
tlie concern of the priests, there had been for long 
established all over the land synagogues, where 
religions instruction was attended to and the 
people acquired an acquaintance with the holy 
Scriptures (Ac 15- 1 ). The synagogue building (re* 
rc:r?, awa-yiisyii or irpoat\>xq) contained a press w here 
the sacred writings were kept, and an elevated 
place where tin' reader stood. The service was 
introduced by repeating the passages Dt li 4 "- "• ,3 -\ 
Hu IS 37 ^ 1 ; then came a prayer spoken by a mem- 
ber of the congregation, to theaeeompaninitu.it of 
the 'Amen' ami other responses by the people. 
Tins was followed by the lesson faun the Law, 
which was read by several members, preferably 
priests or Levi tes, "and translated into Aramaic 
verse by verse, by an inteipreter (;::;-nrc). 

* Itow inconsiderable were the historical rccol lections in the 
Rnlibinic.il literature is shown in I»iin.'iiboiirg"s t!**ai snri'hU- 
toirt, etc. rf<* Itt 1'atrMiue, 1st'.?. 

t To he found in Dahnantt ArauuiiKhe Dialckf profit n, 1WC, 
p. 3. 

t It was not until about 200 years niter the 
Jerusalem that Hie Jews In-cnn to ttx the new moon on ; 
nomical grounds. See Itichin, 11 ■* li ii. 1<«>I, ami el. art. 
Jlous in vol. iii. p. .12'J 1 '. and Timk in vol. \\. o. Tin-. 
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culture of women is n Horded by the circumstance 
that it was they especially that devoted them- 
selves to magical arts, so that even women of 
noble birth were at times aeeu-ed of sorcery.* 

vii. Art and Litkkati'KK. With the .lews the 
first place among the line arts is held by nwsk, 
because this had entered into the service of 
religion. Tlie temple musicians burned a guild, 
in which the technique and the understanding of 
the numerous technical exprottioni were heredi- 
tary, not being communicated to outsiders a cir- 
cumstance which explains why these cvpies-ious, 
when they occur in tlie Psalms, especially in their 
titles, wore unintelligible to the lil reek translators 
of the LXX.t The members of this guild, who 
were not at first (Kzr KF'-, Neh T KT3 ) reckoned 
among the Levites, had been by the time of the 
Chronicler (I Ch O 1 "" 47 ) included in this class of 
temple oflicials, and shortly buforo The detrac- 
tion of the State they obtained, by the aid of 
Agrippa II., the right of wearing the same linen 
garments as the priests -an innovation which, ac- 
cording to Josephiis (Ant. XX. ix. 15), contributed 
to bring about the punishment of the | eople. The 
piece* that were sung were tlie Psalm* ut theOid 
Testament. The whole of these were not, indeed, 
ISext adapted to this purpose (r.ij. Ps IP.h, but in the 
ease of a large proportion Co* them t lien- is ancient 
testimony to their liturgical n#e. The Psalms 
were sting by the ollicial singers, the people struck 
in only with certain responses. The tinging was 
accompanied by harps, zithers, flutes, and cymbals, 
although, uiitoitnnately, we are not informed 
as to the exiict form of procedure cither with 
the singing or the instrumental ncciiinpanimcnl 
23 (T. 
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The trumpets blown by the priests would not 
belong to the orchestra proper, but ■would serve 
simply to mark fixed points in the service. How 
early the liturgical system was developed may 
be inferred partly from the statements of the 
Chronicler and partly from the very graphic 
description in Sir 50. But the Psalms were sung 
also outside the temple, especially at the Paschal 
meal in private bouses (JYIt StP'). Alongside of 
this sacred music there was also a secular species, 
which was used especially to aecompany the popu- 
lar dance (Mt ll 17 ). The Israelites, in fact, had 
always been a music-loving people, with whom this 
exercise was resorted to on all occasions either of 
rejoicing or of mourning. The height to which 
popular poetry bad risen among them is evident 
above all from the Song of Songs, which points 
back to the songs sung at wedding celebrations. 

On the other hand, the plrtstic arts were com- 
pletely forbidden to the Jews, in so far at least 
as they had to do with the representation of any 
living creature. When Pilate on one occasion, 
forgetting the consideration for Jewish scruples 
usually shown by the Procurators, caused stand- 
ards emblazoned with pictures of the Emperor 
to be brought to Jerusalem, the popular feel- 
ing was so violently excited that after a while 
he ordered the offensive emblems to be removed 
(Jos. Ant. XVIII. iii. 1). The golden eagle which 
Herod bad placed over one of the gates of the 
temple was an abomination to strict Jews, and 
a number of fanatics, upon the occasion of a 
false report of the king's death, tore it down — 
an act for which they were themselves punished 
with deatli (26. XVII. vi. 2). Those of high 
rank, indeed, set themselves above the strict 
custom in such matters. The Hasmona?an queen 
Alexandra caused jKjrtraits of her children, Aris- 
tobulns and Mariamne, to be painted and sent to 
Antony {lb. xv. ii. 6). Agrippa 1. had statues 
made of his daughters {Ant. XIX. xix. 1). In the 
non-Jewish cities both Herod and his successors 
played the part in general of decided patrons of 
Greek art. In Ca^sarea on the eoast, and in other 
towns, they caused temples and theatres to be 
erected. Kay, Jerusalem itself did not escape, for 
Herod had a theatre and a hippodrome constructed 
in it, to the great offence of the strict Jews. The 
same course was pursued by Herod Antipas at 
Tiberias, which assumed quite the stamp of a 
Greek city (see above, p. 47 1 ). The Jews thus 
made acquaintance with Greek architecture mainly 
as an element in heathen civilization, and on this 
account the splendid pile of temple buildings at 
Jerusalem was not an unmixed source of joy to the 
strict party. That there were some Jews, bow- 
ever, who availed themselves of this art is shown 
by the sepulchral monuments in the Kidron valley, 
one of which, according to the inscription, belonged 
to a priestly family. 

The Jewish literature that has come down to us 
from this period, with the single exception of the 
historical works of Josephus,* is composed in the 
interest of religion. Shortly before the Maccalxean 
era, the Book of Sirach, a collection of rules of 
conduct and Hulchiim teachings, was written. 
From the Maceabee period itself "we have the Book 
of Daniel, some of the canonical Psalms, and 
probably also the Book of Ecclesiastes, the beast - 
vision in the Book of Enoch (eh*. 83-90), the First 
Book of Maccabees (e. 100 B.C.), the strongly anti- 
Ilasmomwin passage Enoch 91-105, while the 
Psalms of Solomon belong to the time of the 
overthrow of the Hasmonreans. The rest of the 
Book of Enoch is also possihly all pre-Christian. 
Tl e Assumption of Moses appears to have been 



1 work of Josephus' contemporary, Justus of 
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composed shortly after the death of Herod the 
Great. On the* other hand, neither of the two 
extremely important Apocalypses of Baruch and 
Ezra was composed till after the destruction of the 
Jewish State — that of Ezra under Domitian 
(A.D. Sl-91!), that of Baruch apparently somewhat 
earlier. There are, further, the legends of Tobit 
and Judith, the Book of Jubilees (a midrashic 
recension of Genesis), and the Martyrdom of 
Isaiah, which cannot be dated with certainty, but 
all belong to the period under consideration. 

As regards the estimation in which this litera- 
ture was held at the time, some writings, namely 
Daniel, Ecclesiastes, and the ' Maccab;ean ' Psalms, 
were received into the Canon of the Pharisees, 
which afterwards became the only authoritative 
one. The Book of Sirach was not, indeed, canon- 
ized, but enjoyed high esteem, and is not infre- 
quently eited by the Talmudic teachers, so that 
even the original Hebrew text of this work sur- 
vived, and has recently been recovered in large 
part. See art. SlRACH in vol. iv. The Psalms of 
Solomon emanated, beyond doubt, from the heart 
of the Pharisaic circle, and so frequently remind 
us of the canonical Psalms that it is a matter of 
surprise that their original text has completely 
disappeared. The rest of this literature, on the 
other hand, was afterwards disavowed by Pales- 
tinian Judaism, and hence we make acquaintance 
with it only in translations which circulated in 
Hellenistic circles. It is difficult on tins account 
to say how these writings, above all the apoca. 
lyptic portions of them, were regarded at the 
time by the proper representatives of Judaism. 
The Apocalypse of Ezra itself claims to be a work 
of myster^ T to be read only by the initiated.* And 
the same'is true, no doubt, in part of the other 
Apocalypses, with their many secrets.f On the 
other hand, they not only obtained currency 
among the Hellenistic Jews, but their world of 
thought comes in contact on the one side with the 
New Testament, and on the other, in spite of 
essential differences, with the late Jewish litera- 
ture, in such an unmistakable fashion as to show 
that they must have been widely read. Even if it 
should be held that these coincidences are due, not 
to direct use of these writings, but to a common 
world of thought, with which the people were 
familiar and on which the literature in question 
also shows its dependence, our view of the then 
existing Judaism would have to be modified all the 
same; for then we should have to employ for its 
reconstruction not only the characteristic features 
of the official Torah study, in conjunction with the 
survival of the pure and inward spirit of the OT 
in some circles, but also the mystical sphere of 
ideas, with its descriptions of the world beyond 
and its numerous attempts to burst the barrier 
created by the national limitations of Judaism. 
Here we have a difficult task, but one that is of 
extreme importance for the correct appreciation of 
Christianity, and for the accomplishment of which 
the necessary preparations have only been com- 
menced. X 

viii. The Jews of the Diaspora.— As long as 
the existence of the post-exilic Jewish State in 
Palestine continued, the Jewish communities of 
the Diaspora were thrown into the shade by it. 
Nevertheless, developments and transformations 
took place amongst these, which were of the 
greatest significance both for Judaism itself and 

* 2 Es IS-^f. ' Write all this in a book, and put it in a secret 
place, and teach the wise of thy people, of whom thou art sure 
that they are able to comprehend and keep these secrets.' 

t The Assumption of Moses appears to have originated in 
Zealot circles. 

: Cf., among others, Dalman, Worte J r «rw,.ISflS [En<r. tr. 1002] ; 
Wellhausen, Stizzcn und Vorarbeitm, vi. 2->5ff. ; Baldensperyer, 
\tfe de* Christcjitums, ISX10. 
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for Christianity. At Uie time of Christ there were 
Jewish communities in every considerable town of 
the worhl. Originally, the Aew* had ht'en forcibly 
transported to foreign lands: by the Assyrians 
and Babylonians to the Euphrates districts, by 
Artaxerxes Oyhus to llyreunia, etc. j or they had 
tnkj.n their flight abroad from fear of their 
enemies: so, fur instance, tliote .lews who lied to 
Egypt uPor the murder of Gednliuh (2 K '2.T-" 1 , Jer 
41 1 ''). But afterwards they migrated, in ever- 
incieasing numbers, to various countries and 
settled there, partly, it may be, because they 
were dissatislied with the conditions at home, 
partly because great material advantages were 
ottered them in foreign parts. The elder centres 
were the Euphrates districts, Syria, and Egypt ;* 
but there were also many .lews settled in the other 
Mediterranean lands, and it may be presumed that 
in NT times there was a large Jewish community 
in Koine. Of all the cities inhabited by dews the 
most important was Alexandria, for here they 
were not only so numerous that two of the five 
districts of the eity uerc called ' the .Jewish,' but 
thev eanie into contact here especially with the 
lleflenistie world of thought, and allowed them- 
selves to l>e strongly iiillueneed by it. 

An essential factor in the life of the Jews of the 
Diaspora was the free exercise of their religion, 
which was allowed them in the time of the Dia- 
clnc/ti and under the Roman domination. Things 
went best with them in places where they lived 
as an independent body with State recognition, 
whereas, in those lands or cities where they simply 
enjoyed equal rights of citizenship with others, 
they* readily came into collision and conflict with 
theheathen population. Amongst their privileges 
muat he nakoned also the possession of a juris- 
diction and a eoinage of their own. The latter in 
pr.rticular was of importance, for thus alone were 
they in a position to pay the poll-tax to Jeru- 
salem. On other points the constitution and 
organization of Jewish communities dillered in 
dillerent countries. 

The religious instruction of the Jews of the 
Diaspora was based, like that at home, upon the 
regular service of the synagogue, there being one 
or more synagogues wherever Jews were settled. 
In Hellenistic circles the Septuagiut played the 
name part as the Hebrew text in the mother 
country, being wit bout doubt used in the reuding 
of the* Scriptures, as acquaintance with Hebrew 
must have been rare on the part of .lews living 
abroad. See, further, art. DlAM'oliA in the pres- 
ent volume, p. Ul 11". 

The Jewish- Hellenistic literature, owing not 
only to its being written in the Greek language, 
but to its being more or less interpenetrated with 
the t!reek spirit, and its use of the Greek literary 
forms, has a dillerent stamp from the Palestinian. 
Leaving out of aecount the Alexandrian expan- 
sions of some books of the UT, we may classify 
this literature under the three heads of History, 
Poetry, and Philosophy. 

A number of writers treated the ancient Jewish 
history in a modernizing fashion, in order thereby 
to claim for it the interest of the foreign world of 
readers. In addition to some fragments, of which 
those of l'upolemus, owing to their peculiar syn- 
cretism, are the most notable, we have to mention 
here especially the Antiquities of Jo#ephus, a work 
which tor the reasons mentioned above must be 
assigned to the Hellenistic rather than to the 
Palestinian literature, other authors made the 
immediate past the subject of their narrativ 
Thus the so-called 
an extract from tli 

* I'liilo estimates 
million 'c<l. 



t\yreue on the Maceubiean rising. The mort valu- 
able of these writings is .losepbus' account {11J) of 
the great revolt of the dews against the Roman*, 
to which are attached certain |Killion* of lib auto- 
biography. An ill-natured attack upon the Jewi 
led JoM'phus, further, to compose an apologetic 
work (c. Ajtioit.), having for its aim to exhibit the 
high antiquity of , I udnuni. To the class of literary 
forgeries belongs the so-called Letter of Aristea*, 
in which a .Jewish author makes a heathen relate 
the story of the origin of the Septuagiut. The 
same is the case with a ' tendency ' recension of a 
work on the Jews by HeeuUeii*, the re\ i-**r of 
which put forth his composition under the name 
of the Greek historian. 

As regards the employment of /xictn/, we have, 
lirstof all, the remarkable attempts to transfer the 
forms of the epos ami the drama to the realm 
of Jewish history. There are, for instance, frag- 
ments of an epic presentation of the luvtorv of 
Jerusalem by a Plulo, and a drama by an Ezekiel, 
whose subject is the Exodus. To the same cate- 
gory lmlong also the verses put by Jewish poets 
into the mouth of the ancient oracle-giving Sibyl*, 
and which mark the apocalyptic tendency that 
was so prominent in Palestinian, but less so in 
Hellenistic, circles. See below, p. Miff. 

Most important of all are the writings which 
are more or less influenced by Greek phHuwmhy, 
The only independent Jewish thinker is Philo, 
who plays no unimportant role in the history of 
philosophy. The others assume an eclectic atti- 
tude towards the various Greek schools, and aim 
only at bringing their ideas into harmony with 
those of .Judaism, several of them seeking at the 
same time to justify their dependence on Greek 
thinkers by maintaining that the latter originally 
borrowed from the -Mosaic Raw. The principal 
expedient to which these authors resort in order 
to harmonize the heterogeneous elements, is the 
allegorical interpretation of the Law and the 
Jewish history.* To this category belong the 
writings of Aristobulns (2nd cent. li.C), of which 
only fragments are extant ; the Stoicizing work on 
the authority of reason (the so-called Euurth Rook 
of Maccabees); and the writings of Philo. A 
transition to this specie* of literature is exhibited 
by the Rook of the Wisdom of Solomon, which, 
in spite of Gr. iniluence, still reminds us strongly 
of the Pal. Jfokhma literature, t'f., further, artt. 
Wisdom in vol. iv., and Philo, below, p. 107 tE 

LiTKKATCKK(in addition to works on the history ol Israel or 
of the Jew*).— Sclinwkcnbur^er, l'orle*invji'n utter neutett. 
y.eittjcxotiicftte, 1S<J> ; Huuxrath, S'eutwtt. Z?it'je*chichle', 1*73- 
77 |3rd i<L IS.sl {\V\. i.)| ; Wcllhausen, Die l'hari*ncr und Sad- 
ducuer, 1874 : Ruphalt, }'oat-biltlieal Uistory of thr Jew*, is;*}; 
Ntapfcr, La I'altufinc au temps de Jt'mm-Chritt, l*s; )( Let ids,* 
rdiifieitwit en l'aU*tinr a Ityoqtte tie Jtttiut- Ctirim "J, ls7s ; 
Uunnitf&rti'n, ' Der natinnal-jii<!<* he Minlfryninil <kr neulcst. 
Oewhirhu-' (in JDTh t IS(II4i); Wicseler, ■ Ik-itmu'c zur tit-u- 
U-sl. Zt-itue^ehiditL'' (in NA\ 1*75); l/oi^en, Dag Judrnthum 
in I'altixlina zur Zcit C/trixti, IstiO ; rJlerBheim, The Lift a d 
Timug of J exit* the Mrn»iatt, i \ols., Isn3: Shurur, UJ V*, 3 
vols. ami Inik-x vol., 1*419-11*72 lEng. tr. (i/'/*) Ironi Jn.l «1.|; 
HollznmTin, Seutitt. Zcitijeschichte, Is'.l.'i. For ti fuller lliblio- 
graphs the reader may consult the work of Suhurer. 

Kkanis lillll,. 
TALMUD. -The r«//HH</(^n), meamnga' teach- 
ing,' an 'inference,' or a 'doctrine, is a term 
commonly applied to a collection of works embody- 
ing the Oral Law f*j tv*r -jn, lit. ' the Tomb by 
mouth'— banded down to the .lews by way of 
Tratlition, in eonlradistinctioii to the Written Law 
2ty;*f nyp, lit. 'the Torah in writing.' The 
origin of this Tradition is unknown : the common 
view <if the medieval authorities, claiming the same 
Mosaic authorship and high antiquity for it as for 
ond Rook of Maccahecs is j the Scriptures, is uncritical. Rut, m it is closely 
•xtensive work of Jason of connected with the history and development of the 
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hermeneutics of the Scriptures, its commencement 
may safely be dated hack to the exilic period in 
wliich was first established the institution of the 
Synagogue, whose main function consisted in 
teaching and interpreting the word of God. The 
Hebrew term for ' interpretation ' is Midrush {vjp, 
cf. 2 Ch 13-"); and this term, like the Rab. term 
KabbCda (n^»p, matter received by way of Tra- 
dition), which includes the Prophets and the Hagio- 
graplia, may likewise, perhaps, be applied to 
certain portions of the canonical writings, e.g. 
Chronicles. The prominent feature of the Midrush, 
however, as an instrument for enlarging upon and 
expanding the word of the Scriptures, is best dis- 
cernible in the aneient Rab. productions, which, 
in spite of some hyperbolical expressions, provoked 
by heat of controversy, never seriously aspired to 
the dignity of Scripture. As a consequence, they 
for the most part juoperly kept apart text. and 
interpretation, and thus clearly showed the process 
of expansion. The results gained by this method 
varied in their character with the mature of the 
Scripture passages, aeeording as they were legal 
and ritual, or spiritual and homiletieal. The former 
classes are comprised under the name Hultlkhu 
(np^n), signifying guidance, a rule of practice, a 
legal decision; and the term extends also to the 
usages, eustoms {Minhagim n\;np), ordinances 
('JVkdnoth mum), and decrees (Gczeroth nvvu), for 
which there is little or no authority in the Scrip- 
tures. The latter (spiritual and homiletieal) aie 
classified under the term Ilaggmlu (nifn, Aram. 
.-mv),* meaning a tale, a narrative, an explana- 
tion, a homily ; and the term includes also the 
gnomie lore of the Rabbis, as well as stories and 
legends bearing upon the lives of post-biblical 
Jewish saints. Such topics as astronomy and 
astrology, medicine and magie, theosophy and 
mysticism, ami similar subjects, falling mostly 
under the heading of folk-lore, pass as a rule also 
under the name of Haggadu. 

The schools active in this work of the interpreta- 
tion anrl expansion of the Scriptures extend over 
many centuries, and are known under various 
designations, eaeh designation marking in suc- 
cession a different period. 

i. The Svphirim (D"if'i3), 'Scribes,' commencing 
with Ezra and going down to the Maeeaba^an 
period (450-100). Scarcely anything is known of 
their literary activity; the term 'Words of the 
>S'6p/trrim' (D'l?b '-iin) is used indifferently by 
the Rabbis of Hahlkhoth dating from various 
ages, and implying in most eases not the author- 
ship of, but the authority for, certain given state- 
ments. Less vague are the Rab. references to 
the 'Men of the Great Assembly' (^i:n n:i: 'b.-n) 
and 'their Remnant' ('n 'c:2 k -i-r), thought by 
some scholars to lie identical with the Suphh'im , 
or at least to have formed the executive of the 
latter.f To these are attributed not only certain 
sayings, suggestive, among other things, of their 
teaching activity (as 'Raise many disciples,' M. 

* See Bacher in JQR iv. 400 ff. 

t See Weiss, Dor Dor W'Dovshoic, i. p. 54; Kuenen in his 
essay, 'Uber die Manner der grossen Synagoge' (occupying 
pp. 1-2.1-160 of the Grsainmeltc Abhandlvngen zvr Bibliachen 
Wissetuschaft von A. Kuenen, Freiburg and Leipzig, 1S94), con- 
tests the existence of such an assenihly (cf. also art. Synagogue 
[Tiik Great] in vol. iv., and the Literature cited at the end of 
that article); whilst D. Hoffmann (Magazin fvr die Wissen- 
sc/ia/t des JudenUrms, x. 45 tf.) and S. Krauss (JQR x. 347 ff.) 
try to refute his argument, (in the whole, the present writer 
is inclined to admit that there is an element of truth in this 
tradition regarding the Great Assemhly. The Judaism which 
emerges suddenly after this nebulous period is essentially a 
product of the Synagogue. It is hard to see how it could ever 
have thriven under the care of the historical priests or the 
cosmopolitan Sophcr of the moderns ; and such a Synagogue 
would most naturally have developed under the auspices of an 
authority which acted iii conformity with the spirit^of the 
ordinances, decrees, and teachings attributed bv the 1 lUubisto 
the men ot the Great Assemblj... 



'AbOth i. 1), but also many ordinances and decrees, 
the most important of which are those bearing 
upon the arrangement and the completion of the 
Canon of the OT, the reading of the Law on 
certain days of the week, the fixing of the daily 
prayers (probably in six benedictions now embodied 
in the so-called "Eighteen Benedictions, me';: *P?), 
and the introduction of the saying of grace after 
meals. The custom of pouring libations of water 
at the Feast of Tabernacles, and going in procession 
round the altar with branches of willow trees, de- 
clared by some Rabbis to have been introduced 
by the prophets, as well as the so-called ' Laws 
unto .Moses from Mount Sinai' (amounting to the 
number of forty-three, more than a third of which 
refer to the preparation of the phylaeteries), may 
also have dated from those sopheric times, remote- 
ness of assigned date pointing, as a rule, to the 
pre-Macoakean period,* 

ii. The Ziigith (m:u ; Gr. firy<Si>), 'Pairs,' a name 
given to the leading teachers that llourished between 
the Maccaba^an and the Herodian period (c. 150-30). 
Five such ' Fairs' are recorded in the Rab. litera- 
ture, extending over 5 generations, and succeeding 
each other in the following order: 1. Jose b. 
Joezer of Zereda and Jose b. Johanan of Jerusalem ; 
2. Joshua b. Ferahya and Xittai of Arbela ; 3. 
dehuda b. Tabbai and Shim' on b. Shetah ; 4. 
Shcma'ya and 'Abtrlyon ; 5. llillel and Shammai.t 
According to tradition eaeh 'Fair' represents the 
heads of the Sanliedrin of their age, the one whose 
name occurs first in the list serving in the capacity 
of A«ii (N*^j), 'Frince or President' of the Sanlie- 
drin, the other in that of 'Ab Beth Din (p n"3 2H), 
' Father of the Rouse of Judgment,' or ' Vice- 
President.' This tradition is contested by many 
modern scholars as incompatible with the state- 
ments of Josephus and of the New Testament, 
according to which the high priest for the time 
being was ex officio the president of the Sanliedrin. 
Rut, whatever their particular function and title 
weiv, the existence of the 'Fairs' as the beads of 
a religions corporation to which the large bulk of 
the nation belonged, and whieh thus formed an 
important factor "in the development of the Oral 
Law, eannot well be doubted. X To them are 
attributed not only various llaggadic sayings 
(M. 'AbUh i. 4-15), but also Ilalakhic statements 
as well as certain ordinances and decrees. It 
was under the first 'Fair' (also called 'Eshkulo'th 
mSiif x [1 identical with the Gr. o-^oXtj], a title time 
disappears with them) that, according to the 
testimony of the Rabbis, the first difference of 
opinion regarding the performance of eertain 
religious practices occurred between the sages. 
The HCrfCikhi.th attributed to Jose b. Joezer, the 
first named of this ' Fair,' as well as the ordinances 
and decrees ascribed to him and to his colleague 
of the first ' Fair,' were apparently composed in his 
age, the language of the Hidakhuth (Aramaic [M. 

* See Weiss, ib. p. 66. The high priest Simon the Just 
(probably Simon I., c. 300 h.c.) is supposed to l^e belonged to 
this Remnant, but the saying recorded in his name is. really 
sopheric in its character : 'On three things the work! is stayed : 
on the Torah,__and on the Worship, and on the bestowal of Kind- 
nesses' (Jl. 'Aloth i. 2). Of his successor (2nd in the xopheric 
line), whose name Antigonos of Sokho shows already a marked 
Hellenistic influence, only the following .saying is known : ' Be 
not as slaves that minister to the lord with a view to receive 
reward, but he as slaves that minister to the master without a 
view to receive reward' (M. 'Aboth i. 3). This saying, which 
has a certain Stoic savour about it, is supposed to have given 
rise to two heretical sects. 

t See C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers?, p. 14, note 9, 
for the chronology. 

J For Literature on this point, see Schvirer, GJV$ ii. p. 188 ff. 
Of special importance are Kuenen, Lc. pp. 49-81 ; Hoffmann, 
Die rmmlentur im Simedrivm Mag. v. IS7S, pp. 94-99 ; and 
Jelski, Die innere Einrirhtinuj des grossen Si/ncdrion, etc. 
Wellbausen's Die Pharimer und Sadditc&et must be taken with 
ir'reafruaution, as his command of the llabhinic sources is iiu- 
perfect. 
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'EduyyCth viii. 4])nn«l the -sulnjuct of the ordinancuR 
ami decrees (Levitical pin it>) being l>oth *igm of 
ant iipiity. Shimon b. Shetuh of thet-hird l Pair' i- 
credited with having introduced several important 
reforms in various religious departments, whilst 
Shema'ya ami 'Abtulyou were called the 'Great 
Ones of the Generation' and the 'Great Inter- 
preters' (cSvu c;?7l). The most important ' I'air,' 
however, are llillrl (t)ie Kld«r) uml Shaminai (the 
Khler), in whose names more lialakhutk are re- 
forded than of any other 'I'air'; they were also 
the founders of two great schools (Hath Shwtimai, 
lhth ililld, >mti nv, p»n n*3, 'the House or School 
of Shammai ' and 'the House of IlillcP) which eon- 
tinned the work of their masters for some genera- 
tions, llillcl, a native of Hahy-loii and (according 
to tradition) a descendant of the house of David, 
was particularly famous for hi* meekness and 
humhle-inindedness. Among other things ho is 
reported to have said, ' Ue of the disciples of Aaron, 
loving peaee and pursuing pwace, loving thy feliow- 
creatiires, and drawing them near to the To rah ' (M. 
, Ah6th\. VI) ; whilst he also taught to a heathen, 
seeking admission into Judaism, ' What is hateful 
to thyself do not to thy fellow-man ; this is the 
whole Torah, the rest is only commentary' {Shah- 
hut h :H)/>). Shammai's saying was, 'Make thy 
Torah a fixed thing, say little ami do much, ami 
receive every man with a cheerful countenance' 
(M. 'Abuth i. ].">) ; hut he was not particularly 
famous fur his gentle temper. The most marked 
feature about these two leaders is their activity 
as interpreters of the Law and their application 
of the results of this interpretation to practice. 
Thus Shammai presses the words arm T£ (■ until it 
be subdued,' I »t *2vP) to mean that the act of sub- 
duing a ho>ti!e plate must not be interrupted even 
on account of any religious consideration, and thus 
he permits the continuing of a battle even on 
Sabbath (Shabbath \\)a). Ilillel, by subjecting the 
term vij^c^C in its season,' Nu 0-) to the iuterpre- 
tatory 'rule of analogy,' inferred from it the 
Hrtldkhd that the duty of sacrificing the Paschal 
lamb overrules all consideration of Sabbath, when 
the 14th of Nisan falls on the 7th day of tin; week 
{1'aiCthiiti ViG't). 9 Indeed it was Miilel who tirst 
framed the Kules of Interpretation, seven in 
number (Introduction to the Ti'mtth Kuhhtim), 
and which developed later into thirteen and more. 

iii. The Tnnmiini (cn;j:), ' Teachers,' the name 
given to the authorities living during the tirst two 
centuries of the Christian era (c. 10-lW)), com- 
mencing with the schools of .Shammai and Ilillel 
and terminating with It. Juhuda the Patriarch, a 
great-grandson of llillcl. The period of the Tan- 
wtitn, most of whom bear the title It-Mi ("3"! ' my 
Master,' but losing later its pronominal signifi- 
cation) or (more rarely] llahhnn (p~> 'Master'), 
may conveniently be divided into Jour successive 
generations, the principal men of which are 

First Generation ( 10-Sii).— The 'schools of Sham- 
mai and Hillel,' comprising many teachers vfhose 
name* have not come down to us. The underlying 
principle dividing these schools on many import- 
ant points is not known; hut on the whole the 
school of Shammai may perhaps be characteiizcd 
as staunch conservatives in their adherence to 
Tradition, who allowed little room for the play of 
interpretation, ami were a.s a rule very rigorous 
in their decisions; whilst the school of Ilillel, 
already described by the old Itahbis as • plwuing 
and meek,' were more inclined to compromise in 
their teaching, greatly given to the developing of 
the Midra.sk, and in general less severe in their 
lhtlukhic dicta. The most important of those 



known by name are Kahhaii Gamaliel the Khler, 
and liabban Jolmuan b. Zakkni, )»oth of the school 
of llillcl. tianisiliu), a son (sume say a grandson) 
of Ilillel, is known for various reforms introduced 
by him, as will as for the part he took in the trial 
ol the Apostle Paul (Acfr" *•) ; whilst Jnhiuiun wa 
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party m the war against the Romans (tit) 70), and 
as the founder of the Academv of .lamina, which 
became the centre of Jewish life and thought after 
the destruction of the temple. 

Saeoml Generation (Do-Kill]. — ltabban Gamaliel 
II., President of the Academy of Jamiiia after the 
death of It. Johanan [having been rather auto- 
cratic in the treatment of Ins colleagues he was 
removed from his olliee for a time, but soon after 
restored to it]; It. 'Kliozer b. Jakob i., who was 
considered a groat authority in traditions regarding 
the structure and the arrangement of tin? service in 
the temple ; It. 'Kliezer b. ilyrkanos, a brother in- 
law of K. Gamaliel, and the head of a school in 
Lydda [though a disciple of It. .lolmuan b. Zakkai, 
ot the school of Ilillel, he cherished Sliammaitie 
principles, which fact brought him into colli-ion 
with the majority of his colleagues, and subse- 
quently led to his excommunication]: 11. Jeho*hna 
b. IJananya, likewise a diseiple of K. .Johanan 1). 
Zakkai, but unlike his colleague, K. Kliezer, with 
whom he had many controversies, of a humble and 
submissive disposil ion ; It. 'Kliezer b. 'Azarya, who 
derived his pedigree from K/.ra the Scribe, and who 
obtained the olliee of President of the Academy of 
Jam ma when It. Gamaliel was deposed. To the 
younger teachers of this generation belong It. 
Tarphon, of the school of Shammai (?), who had 
attended the service in the temple; It. Jose of 
Galilee, who had controversies with It. Tarphon 
and other Tanuaint ; It. Ishmael b. 'Klraha, best 
known for his thirteen Itules of Interpretation 
(see above). Together with other members of the 
Sanhedrin he emigrated from Jamnia to Ifiha, 
where he founded a school called after his name, 
to which various Midrashim are attributed. K, 
"Akiba b. Joseph, a disciple of several older 
teachers of this generation, was master of iim*t of 
the distinguished Rabbit* of the next generation, 
and not less famous for his skill in systematizing 
the content of tradition than for his ingenious 
methods of interpretation, which enabled him to 
liml a basis for all the enactments of the Ural Law 
in the Scriptures. This fact, together with the 
circumstance of his patriotic zeal and his martyr 
death in the Iladrianic persecutions (r. 130), made 
him the most famous of the Jaitnaim. To this 
generation belong al»o the older disciples of It. 
Akiba Shiui'ou b. Azai and Shim'on b, Zotna— 
best known for their moralizing sayings and 
mystical tendencies (in the direction ol a Jewish 
gnosis) which they shared with their master, but 
from which, unlike the hitter, they did not escape 
without injury. 'The one gazed (into the cham- 
bers of heaven) and died, and the other gazed 
and was not in hi* mind.' Their eon tern poriuy 
"Klisha b. 'Ahuvah, also called AImt (the Other 
One), was lc>s happy than these, for he ' ga/ed ' 
and 'cut the brunches,' that is, l**fcam& an 
apostate. 

Third Generation (lft'J-160).— Thu di>cip]e^ of 
It. Monad, of whom oiilv two are known by their 
names (It. Joshia and it. Jonathan), whiLt the 
others are usually quoted as 'the Tanna of the 
school* of It. Ishmael. 'The younger disciple"* 
of It. 'Ak'ba are It. Meir, who continued the 
systematizing lahoiirs of his master, and is thus 
*uppo#ed to have laid the foundation of a Mi-htia ; 
It. Jchuda b. Ilai, who is called *th.- tirst of the 
* Si^ukt \r*' : It, Shimon .h, , Yohai, of whom It, 
Ak.fca *«&, 'IV ^ihfic©iat I and thy Maker 
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know thy powers'; R. Nehemiah, to whom, as to 
tlie two last-mentioned Kabbis, various Tannaitic 
compilations are attributed ; ll.'Eleazarb. .Shamua, 
round whom the greatest number of disciples 
gathered, and K. Jose b. IJalaphta, to whom the 
book Seder 'Olam (oty "ng), containing a chronology 
of events and personages in the liible, is attri- 
buted. Abha Shaul, compiler of a Rlishna, and 
tlie Patriarch K. Shimon II. b. Gamaliel II., are 
also included in the third generation. 

Fourth Generation (160-220).— K. Nathan II ab- 
bablili, who emigrated from Babylon to Palestine, 
and there held under the last-mentioned Patri- 
arch an olKce in the Sanhedrin the nature of 
which is not quite known ; Symmaehos, the dis- 
ciple of II. Meir, and a great authority in matters 
of civil law ; and various other Tannaim, tons 
and diseiples of the authorities of the preceding 
generation. The most important among them is 
tlie Patriarch II. Jehuda llannasi, also called 
fiabbemt hakkudCsh {^ngn ?r§i), 'Our Master, the 
Saint,' but more frequently Rabbi, 'the Master,' 
without adding his name. He was the son of the 
Patriarch K. Shimon II., and the disciple of R. 
Shimon b. Yohui, and of R. 'Eieazar b. Shamua ; 
lie presided over tlie Sanhedrin, which during this 
generation was, as it would seem, a migratory 
body, shifting from place to place, from Usha 
to lieth-shearim, and thence to Sepphorts and 
Tiberias. This R. Jehuda is said to have main- 
tained friendly relations with the Roman authori- 
ties of Palestine at that period. This fact, as 
well as the circumstances of his noble birth, 
great wealth, ottieial position, saintly character, 
and his mastery of the contents of the Ural Law, 
gave him an authority over his contemporaries 
never enjoyed by any other Tann-a, and gathered 
round him a band of distinguished disciples and 
colleagues which rendered possible his work as 
compiler and coditier of the Mishna.* 

The literary productions of all these generations 
of Tannaim, as well as of their predecessors the 
' Pairs' and the Supherim, both in Ihliukhd and in 
Huggada, are, as far as they have been preserved, 
embodied in the following collections. 

The Mishua n^rsf (from njy), meaning a 'teach- 
ing,' a 'repetition,' is a designation most ap- 
propriate for a work generally looked upon as the 
main depository of the contents of the Oral Law, 
which (in contradistinction to (n?*?, reading matter, 
or the Scriptures) could be acquired only by 
means of constant repetition. This work, com- 
piled (apart from some later additions) by R. 
Jehuda the Patriarch, is divided into Orders 
(o"c = D"np n$y), each of which contains several 
j\lassikhtuth{wn22v, sing, n;?? (Aram. xrecs), derived 
from Tipj, meaning ' to weave ' ; cf. the Latin tcxtns), 
or 'texts' (but more commonly called 'tractates'), 
whilst each tractate is divided into Pcruklm (cpi,!?, 
sing. PI?), 'joints' or 'sections,' each of which, in 
its turn, consists of so many Htilakhoth (in the 
sense of paragraphs). The number of the tractates 
is 63 (or, in another enumeration, 60), bearing the 
following titles, which are suggestive more or 
less of their varied contents, though extraneous 

* Some authorities number five generations of Tannaim. For 
the purpose of brevity, we have accepted the plan of those who 
have condensed them into four. For the same reason, we have 
confined ourselves to the most important Tannaim, omitting 
many who deserve mention. Compare H. Straek's excellent 
monograph Einkitnnq in den Thalmud^, p. 70 ff., and his 
hihliography appended to each Tanna. The references there 
given include those to Bacher's works, which are the most im- 
portant contributions to the subject in any language other than 
Hebrew. 

t St. const, ri^'a. The Patristic Zi'jripuiri; (see references in 
Schurer, I.e. i. p. SS, n. 1) speaks for nirn (seeond to the 
Torah), st. const. n:- : C. Both explanations are represented 
Rab. literature. Cf. Aru!ch 
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matter that is in no way indicated by the title is 
everywhere introduced :— 

L ZEaX ist, D'jn; 'Seeds.' 

1. Be*rcikh6th, niri3 'Benedictions,' treating of laws and 
regulations relating to the liturgy. 9 chapters. 

2. Pea, HN3 'Corner,' treating of the laws relating to the 
corner of thefield and the forgotten sheaves, etc., to be left for 
the poor (Lv 19«, Dt 24>» 21 ). 8 chapters. 

3. Dammai, 'Ci (also 'NCi) the ' Doubtful,' respecting corn 
and other productions of the earth, of which it is doubtful 
whether the prescribed tithes had been paid. 7 chapters. 

4. KiFaylm, trsV? 'Mixtures,' i.e. mixtures of seeds, animals, 
and materials for cloth, prohibited by the Scriptures (Lv ;o 19 , 
Dt 22^ 11). 9 chapters. 

5. SheMUh, n'J,"^ the 'Sabbatical year' (Ex 23", Lv 25JT-, 
Dt 15lff). 10 chapters. 

6. TeritmOth, men? ' Heave-Offerings,' for the priest (Nu isl- 
and Dt IS 1 ). 5 chapters. 

7. Jla'dseroth, ni-frifi? 'Tithes' (Nu lS-i ff ). 5 chapters. 

S. Ma' user Shent, -'yj Tur^D 'Second Tithe* (Dt I4 22ff -X 5 
chapters. 

9. Hallu, n*n the ' Dough,' a portion thereof to be given to 
the priest (Nu \b™-). 4 chapters. 

10. 'Orla, n^-ij/ ' Uncircumcised,' fruits of the tree during the 
first three years (Lv I0-31-). 3 chapters. 

11. Bikkurlm, D ,_ ! J 33 'First Fruits,' brought to the temple 
(Dt 26 lff -, Ex 23"*). 3 chapters. 

II. M6'ed, -iyiD 'Season.' 

1. Shabbath, n;C ; ' Sabbath,' laws relating to it, mainly pro- 
hibitions of work '(Ex 2l»i« etc.). 24 chapters. 

2. 'Erubln, j'2?Ty 'Amalgamations' or ideal combinations 
of localities with the purpose of extending the Sabhath boundary, 
as well as laws as to the Sabhath day's journey. 10 chapters. 

3. Pteuhiin, D*~£9 'Passovers,' laws relating to them (Ex 
12 lff -, Lv 23*, Nu » la; > 10 chapters. 

4. Shckt'dhn, C'S^f ' Shekels,' collected for the temple (Ex 
3012^ js' e h inai), and the various objects for which they were 
spent ; including lists of the higher officials of the temple. 8 
chapters. 

5. Yomci, vt£\* 'The Day' (also Y6m Hakkippurlm, c*V 
C'-nrin 'The day of Atonement'), treating of the service in the 
tempie on that day, and of the laws relating to fasting (Lv 
16 1B ). 8 chapters. 

6. Sukku, .120 'Booth' or 'Tahernacle,' respecting the laws 
on dwelling in" booths for seven days, and other observances 
during this feast (Lv 23'^"', Nu 29 1 - tt '-). 8 chapters. 

7. Blza, ny'3 'Egg' (so called after the first words with 
which the tractate begins, hut also termed Y6m Tdb, Ilia ni* 
" Feast*), enumerating the different kinds of work permitted or 
prohibited on festivals (Ex 12 IU ). 5 chapters. 

S. Hush Uashshana, n:vr\ K'NI 'New Year,* dealing with ques- 
tions relating to the calendar, but chiefly with the laws to be 
observed on the first of the 7th month (Tishri), the civil New 
Year of the Jews (see Lv 23 2 -», Nu 29 lfT 0- 4 chapters. 

9. Ta'aiiith, n'&'Jj) 'Fast,' respecting the laws observed and 
the order of the liturgy on such days. 4 chapters. 

10. Megilla, n^l? 'Roll' of Esther, relating to tbe laws to be 
observed on the feast of Purim- 4 chapters. 

11. Mo'ed Kuton, [0(3 IJMO 'Minor Feast' (also called j'Pfl?, 
the first word of the tractate), i.e. the laws relating to the day 3 
intervening between the first and last days of the feast of Pass- 
over and that of Tabernacles. 4 chapters. 

12. ilutffju, nrjn 'Feast-Offering,' treating of the duty of 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the sort of sacrifices to be brought 
on such occasions (s,ee Ex 23 1 '? and Dt 10l*>), as well as of laws 
regarding the degrees of defilement (against which tbe pilgrims 
are cautioned). 3 chapters. 

HI. Nasii!m, C\?l 'Women.' 

1. Vmim6th, JVC}: 'Lev irate Marriages' (Dt 25 5 T), and the 
forhidden degrees in marriage (Lv 18, etc.). 16 chapters. 

2. Kethiibuth, rrCinf 'Marriage Deeds and Marriage Settle- 
ments ' (see Ex 22">). 13 chapters. 

3. Xedarbn, n**n? 'Vows,* and their annulment (Nu 30^). 
11 chapters. 

4. JVazir, TlJ 'Nazirite'(Nu«2tT). 9 chapters. 

5. Sotd, na'iD ' The Suspected Woman ' (Nu 5i2fr.). 9 chapters. 

6. biffin, j'jpa ' Letters of Divorce' (Dt 24iff ). 9 chapters. 

7. Kiddiishin, ]"Vn$ ' Betrothals.' 4 chapters. 

IV. NfcrfKt.v, j'p'ij 'Damages.' 

K^P KZ3 'First Gate'; Biiba Mczl'a, 
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KV*¥? **?? 'Sworn! Gale'; Itabd llathrii, K^HJ K^? ' Lnjst 
Gate.' These formed in (indent times only one tractate, bearing 
the same title as the whole order, j'p'U nrrD "Tractate of 
Damage*,' divide! into throe sections, curb st-ction consisting of 
10 chapters. These three treat of (1) damage* and injuries 
caused by man and beasts for which he is rtsponwible (*ec Kv 
2i isff. <£■£&); (2) of laws concerning lost propeity, tru-ts, the 
prohibition of usury ami similar matters, duties toward* hired 
lulKHirers, etc (see Kx 'ii'-ff- 23*4, Lv lyU X>i*. M, l>t 23* 1 '■» 
ami 24'-'); (.1) laws relating to the different ways of taking pos- 
session of various kinds of property, the ritfht of pre-emption, 
definition of certain terms Used in contracts and orid trans- 
actions, order of inheritance (see Nu 27 aff ), eUi. 

4. 6. $anhedrln, jT^P ( 10 <*«P-t*«), mid *«***"»'*. n't*? 
'Stripes (3 chapters), also forming in ancient times one trac- 
tate. The former treats o( the constitution of the various 
courts of justice and their modes of procedure, the examination 
of witnesses, and the four kinds of capital punishment for 
grave crimes, as well as of the punishment consisting in being 
excluded from eternal life, etc, etc The latter deals with 
offences lor which the infliction of 39 stripe* is prcs ribed (lit 
2.W), with false witnesses (I »t ll>'«' r ), and the laws relating to 
the cities of refuse (Nu £>>»*, l>t vM% 

(J. Shebhu'dth, r.'yiiy 'Oaths,' taken in private or administered 
by the court (Lv 5b «). chapters. 

7. 'Rdu>tii6tfi, nv-i' ' Evidences/containing a collection of laws 
and decisions gathered from the statements made by distinguished 
authorities. 8 chapters. 

8. 'Abdila Zdril, i-ij rrv.zy 'Idolatry,' regarding the treat- 
ment of idols and their worshippers (I >l 4™"' ). 6 chapters. 

f>. "AMih, rniK 'Fathers' (of Jewish tradition), containing 
mostly ethical, sayings and maxims of the Tannaim. 6 
chapters. 

10. H6ra;/6th, n'V-yn 'Decisions' (wrong ones) given by the 
authorities, treating of the mi rifW-s to Ik- hronsrht if the public 
a*ted in accordance with such erroneous teachings (Lv 4 ifl '). 3 
chapter*. 

V. KodSsiiIm, C'v'TJ 'Sacred' things. 

1. Zi'bahttn, C'UJ 'Sacrifices' (also called C'ff-JiJ n-T." and 
ribf!!?), treating of the laws relating to the various modes of 
offerings, the sprinkling of the hlood, the hiintiuj; of the fat 
pieces or of whole animals, etc. (Lv 3" r ). 12 chapters. 

2. M2nfth6th, r\'~p ' Meat-Offerings,' including also the laws 
regarding libations (Lv 2.$* etc., Nu 15 :l0 '-) 12 chapters. 

3. Ifutlin, J'S"1 (also p'pn n2'~v : ) 'Things Secular,' regnrtling 
the motlc of killing animals and birds for ordinary use, as well 
as the x arious diseases disqualifying them from being eaten, and 
many other dietary laws. 12 chapters. 

4. DfkhArAth, n'nea 'Firstborn,' of men and animnls (Ex 
132. l*r. etc.), including also the laws regarding the tithes of 
animals (Lv 27* 3B «'-X 9 chapters. 

5. 'ArSkhln, ]"TJ1 'Valuations,' of iwrsons and things dedi- 
cated to the temple (Lv 27-"), also including some laws relating 
to the year of Jubilee (Lv 2$™ ). 9 chapters. 

6. Tfimura, n-*Df 'Change,' the laws bearing on cases of 
substituting a secular animal for one already dedicated to the 
altar (Lv 27 s * *')• 7 chapters. 

7. Kfrithdtfi, nVi'TI ' Excisions,' treating of sins subject to the 
punishment of 'the soul being cut off' (Gn 17", Ex L2>3 etc. 
etc.> 6 chapters. 

8. Mfilii, y^";2 'Trespass,' treating of sacrilege committetl 
bv secularizing things belonging to the temple or to the altar 
(Lv 5 I3B '). K chapters. 

9. Tiimid, i'5f ' Continual ' sacrifice, describing the temple 
service in connexion with this daily sacrifice (Ex 2tfW"'-, Nu 
2i^ir ). 7 chapters. 

10. MidMth, nV*D ' Measurements,' ol the l«ni<le, describing 
Its courts, halls, chambers, and gat-es, etc. ete. 5 chapters. 

11. A'/nnlm, C':p 'Nests,' of hirds, or pairs ol dmes brought 
as sacrifice by the poor (Lv V**. M ff ). 3 chapters. 

VI. ToiiJrotu, nHip ' Purifications.* 

1. Ktllm, C* u 3 ' Vessels,' furniture, garments, and all kinds of 
utensils subject to Levitical impurity (Lv 11 «). 30 chapters. 

2. 'fittftlfith, roSrr« 'Tents' and habitations as conductors of 
Levitical impurity'(Nu lU""). IS chapters. 

3. SigiTlm, C'J'JJ 'Leprosy,' in all its var 
14). 14 chapters. 

4. I'iirti, m," 'Red Heifer,' the use made 
purpose "f purification (Nu in-'*). 12 chapters. 

6. Ti>hnr6th, nVin? ' Purifications,' u*ed euphemistically for 
niK^iS 'defilements' of all sorts and their various decrees. 10 
chapters. 

0. Mikicii'6th, rrK;p2 " Wells' and cisterns to be used as means 
of ritual purification (Lv 15 ,r 
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7. SiiUft, n*i the • Mcustnious,' the Levitical iini'Urfti attach 
ing to women under certain physical condition* (Lv li ,! ">. 
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H. Makhthlrln, ]"l't^ ' i'r. pttn-rH. 1 rvtp* ting the condition* 
under wbitdi certain arlii les Ik-tuuic (bv coming in rnnUul 
with liquids) prepared for eventual denlenieut J.\ ll* 7 "). t) 
chapters. 

9. Zublm.C'Z] ' Persons afflicted with running iSsuwi. the in. 
purity arising thereof (Lv Ut'^> ). 6 chapters. 

10. TVMi! ItlHi, DV *«29 'hiinwniwl during the day,' i.t. the 
condition of a person who had taken the ritiud bath pnit rdml 
but has still to wait for sunset to be considered as quite pure 
(see Lv 22" ■). 4 chapters. 

11. Imfnt/lm, C;t 'Hands,' rejecting the ritual impurity 
attaching to them (according to the <»ral Ijiw), and the mode ol 
cleansing them by pouring water o\ er them. 4 chapters. 

12.TA7IH, J'K^V 'Stalks,' how fur they are considered a part 
of the fruit so ax to convey impurity when touched bj anything 
unclean. 3 chapters. 

Tit* itlioni in whielt the Mi>lina is eniiipilwd in 
the New Ilelui'W, inter*jie>r»oil with oiniHiunnl 
tlrt'ck ami l.ntin won Is ; ils diatiun is fluent nml 
L'ii»s when not ilisli^uml, us nil works coming to 
us from fintiijnilv.iie, by interpnhiMon* mid UMunl 
unrruptions. Tin' ilnte of its ttunpilntion may he 
lixt-il about A.D. -J'JU. Thw was nnih'rlnkc-n ami 
actuni]»lish«'il by It. Jclnnla the I'ntrianh, not 
with the purpose of providing the nation with 11 
le^al code, btiL with tin; intention ol lnrni>hiu^ 
them with a sort of thesaurus, incorporating Mich 
portions of the traditional lore as he <on#itk*cud 
moht imnortant. lliMite the ground for his imlud- 
ing in the work the opinion:* of the minority {e.fj. 
of the >ehool of Shainmai), whieh only in a tew 
exeejitional eases were aee*pted ns a norm for 
praeliee. A preliminary ae<|uaintanee with the? 
eontenis of the Scriptures bearing upon the lopie 
expounded by tradition is always ttjvumci] ; so 
that, c.//., the tractate Suhldl eommenees : "A booth 
(the interior of which is.) higher than 'Jo tnbits 
is disijualilieil,' thus premising the duty of living 
in lMKiths for seven days aeeording to Lv i>;^ J . In 
many eases even a knowledge of the institutions 
established by the Oral Law is presu pooled. 1 bin e 
such a >tnteiiient as that with which the .Mi-hna 
commences: 'When do they l>egiii to read the 
S/ihtm' in the evening (i.e. the 3 paragraph* in 
the Scriptures J)t li 4 " ll 13 " 21 , and Nn IS* 7 "", the 
lirst paragraph of which logins with the wurd 
Shimft i'7v)? From the time the prie*U (in the 
casii of d<'lilement) come back (from their ritual 
baths) to cat their heave-ollering' (i.e. after sun- 
set, see Lv ^i* 1 ). The duty or the custom of daily 
reading the Shewn' is thus assumed as something 
generally known though not mentioned in the 
Scriptures. 

The works after which R. .Jehuila muddled his 
compilation and the sources upon which he drew 
were probahly the older Milium collections, the 
lirst composition of which was, as there is* good 
reason to believe, 1 egun by the first fUcciw*ors> of 
Shainmai and llillel, then comjiiled by K. '.\kiba, 
and continued by his disciple K. Meir, who en- 
riched it by additions of the Inter Tutinniui. This 
Mishna Ink-aim* the groundwork of that ol ft. 
Jehuda, apart from various other collections ,,| a 
similar kind {<\y. the Mishna of Ahbu Shaul), 
which were ei|nally known to the comiiiler and 
utilized by him.* 'The strata of these older mm- 
|H)silions are still in many places discernible, either 
by their style ami phraseology or by the nature of 
I heir contents. An instance of the former is the 
passage illustrating the prohibition against trans- 
porting things on Sabbath from a >pare belonging 
to a private individual to that constituting a part 
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of the public property. This commences rnen nix*x; 
(M. Shabbath i. 1), instead of '&n nixs'in, through 
which the Scripture expression kv ^ (Ex 16 19 ) is 
still visible, ami thus points to a time when the 
Hdliikha was still in its early stage, forming a 
sort of paraphrase of Scripture, not a set of abstract 
laws. As an instance of the latter, it is sufficient 
to refer here to the historical description of the 
procession in which the sacrifice of the iirst-frnits 
was brought to the temple (Ex. 2'i VJ ), concerning 
which we read in M. Bikkurim iii. 4 : ' The pipe 
was playing before them (the pilgrims) until they 
arrived at the temple mountain, when even Agrippa 
the king would take the basket (containing the 
tirst-frnits) on his shoulders, stepping forward till 
he reached the courts; then the Levites spoke in 
son;,' (chanted), "1 will extol thee, Lord, for 
thou hast lifted me up'" (Ps 30 s ). The mention of 
Agrippa (probably Agrippa 1., e. 40) points to a 
contemporary document, since a Kabbi of a later 
period would, for the sake of emphasis, have named 
some biblical potentate (e.g. Solomon), not a mere 
Herodian prince.* This is only a specimen of 
many other portions of the JMishna, which contain 
lengthy descriptions of the* sacrificial service on 
certain occasions, or give accounts of the archi- 
tecture of the temple, its administration (including 
lists of the names of the higher officials), and its 
economy; whilst others furnish us with records of 
actual transactions of the Sanhedrin, the procedure 
of the courts, and the various methods of execution. 
All these hear the stamp of their own age, and 
testify to the early date of their composition. 

The question whether It. Jehuda, besides com- 
piling, actually wrote down the JMishna, is still 
a controverted point amongst modern scholars, 
as it was nearly a thousand years ago between 
the Franco-German and the Spanish authorities. 
The balance of evidence is still about equal on 
each side. Three things, however, seem to be 
certain. First, there existed a law or custom, 
dating from ancient times, prohibiting the writing 
do«n of the contents of Tradition, though the 
Scripture support for this custom (Dab. Talm. 
Tc/iiiird 146 and parallel passages} was not ad- 
vanced till a comparatively late period (end of the 
2nd cent.). Ample evidence of this fact is afforded 
by the traditional term, ' Tor ah by mouth,' as well 
as the various mnemotcchnical aids to be found 
in the Minima (e.g. Mcgilla i. 4-11, yi px) and the 
homage paid to those who invented them (see Jerus. 
Shtkd/iiu 48/-, regarding the grouping of HtUtlkhvth 
in numbers, and Abuth (T R. Nfttlvtn 18, respecting 
R. 'Akiba's arranging of the Torah in links). 
Second*, the prohibition did not extend to books of 
a Hwjgmtlic character (xrn:x-i *ir - c), of which we 
know that they both circulated among, and were 
read by, the Rabbis. Under Hoggadd was included 
also the gnomic literature — as, for instance, the 
Wisdom of Ben Siia, which botli the Tcmncfim and 
the' A morn i in, as well as the authorities of a later 
period, the Geonim (e.g. R. Saadya), knew in the 
Hebrew original, and were constantly quoting, and 
of which flagmen ts covering nearly two- thirds of 
the book have now been found after a disappear- 
ance of nearly TOO years. Third, the prohibition 
was often disregarded, even in eases of Hilfiikha, 
as in the ease of the Mcgillnth Ta'Cmith (n*ijn rVp), 
containing a list of certain days in the year on 
which no fast could be declared, or the Mnjillath 
Smmnftnin {prt? n?':.?), 'the Roll of Spices,' treat- 
ing of the preparation of the incense (Ex SO 31 "'-)™ 
the tabernacle and the temple (Jems. Shvkalim 

Owing to the great authority of R. Jehuda the 
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Patriarch, his compilation became the Mlihjut tear 
i£oxh v , ft s ort of canonical collection of the teach- 
ings of the Tannrtim, forming the text-hook of the 
students of the Oral Law, round which centred 
all the comments, discussions, and the additional 
matter produced by the succeeding generations. 
The other collections, likewise confined to the 
teachings of the Tannaim, but composed in schools 
not presided over by the Patriarch, pass under the 
name either of nns'-n ruyn Mishna HahLCiia <more 
frequently the Aram. Kn—j«i Bdralthd), * the ex- 
ternal Mishna,' or TCsephtii (xJ??nn), 'addition ' (to 
the Mishna). No treatise lepresentingthe 'external 
Mishna' has come down to us, but many hundreds 
of quotations from such external Mishnas are 
scattered over the two Talmuds, mostly introduced 
by such phrases as }i3i ija{'onr Masters taught'), 
or K;:n {'it is taught'), or kjfi and ':n {'he taught'). 
Rut we possess a work, bearing the name Tusephta, 
corresponding with the arrangement of the Mishna, 
and dealing with the same subjects. It shows 
marks of different ages ; and, whilst it embodies 
portions coming from collections preceding our 
Mishna, it presupposes the knowledge of the latter, 
whilst in some places it even affords comment'* 
and explanations taken from the Qcmmra and 
recast in the New Hebrew style of the Mishna. 
It is thus safe to assume that the date of its final 
redaction falls in the later age of the 'Anwrami, 
though its composition may have been initiated 
by R. IJija and R. Hoshaya the disciples of It. 
Jehuda, to whom tradition attributes such a work 
undertaken in imitation of the Tvsephta of It. 
Kehemia, who is credited with having collected 
'additions' to the Mishna of 11. 'Akiba. To this 
class of works also belong the so-called Minor 
Tractates healing the following titles :— A both cP 
Ii. Nathan (jn: 'n dun), a sort of Tvsephta and 
Midrash to the tractate 'AbvtJi, existing in two 
recensions;* Massekheth S6]>hcrim (on-io n£fc),t 
'Scribes,' dealing With the laws relating to the 
writing of the Scriptures. The text is in a ba^ 
condition, the interpolations and additions (on the 
Jewish liturgy, etc.) almost obliterating the original 
plan of the work, and it should be studied in con- 
nexion with the tractates Srphcr lord, MUzuzil 
(laws relating to the writing of certain verses 
from the Scriptures and to fixing them on the door- 
posts, see L>t 6 a ), and Tiphillin (Phylacteries), 
edited by Kirchheim ; Massckhcth itinidhith (nroo 
nine;? ' Joys'), £ a euphemistie title for laws and cus- 
toms connected with mourning — of which we have 
also a shorter recension ed. by 0. M. Horwitz 
under the title 'man mrcr nrcp (' Tractate Joys, the 
Minor') ; Massckhcth KallCt (n*3 nrr.p ' Bride '), laws 
of chastity to be observed in conjugal life : Masa* 
khnth JJerckh 'Ercz (px ~~n njipc), 'Manners' and 
behaviour of the different classes of society on 
various occasions. The tractate exists in two 
recensions, a longer {nyi) and a shorter one (xan). 
The latter, dealing almost exclusively with the 
rules of life prescribed for the ' disciples of the 
wise,' is of a very spiritual nature. Lastly, we 
have to note here the other tractates ed. by 
Kirchheim, including, besides those mentioned 
above, the tractates dealing with the laws re- 
lating to Zizith (n'j'x), 'Fringes' {Nu 15^); 'Abadim 
(on^i), 'Slaves'; Kidhxm (dv.13), 'Samaritans'; 
and Gcrim (n-n), ' Proselytes.' 

The works recorded thus far, though containing 
occasional hcrnicncutical elements, convey, owing 
to their scantiness and the long intervals at which 
they occur, but a faint idea of the interpretatory 

* See S. Schechter's introduction to his edition of Aboth d' R. 
Nathan,, Vienna, 1S78. 

tSee Dr. Joel Muller's introduction to his edition of the 
Maseeh-' * •' -> •'«■. 
ru~,,, I See N. lirull, ' I>ie Talmuclis.-hen Tractate iil>ei Trauer uni 
Vector bene' -XJahrbuoher der Jwd. Liu. pp. 1-57). 
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work of felie Tannaim. Kor this we must turn to 
thf earlier Mkinish, which has come down t<> us 
in the following work*: — the Mikhilta [mtry$) t 
'Measure' uii a portion of Kxodu*; t lie Sijdtre 
("i:?), 'the Hooks on portions of Numbers and 
the whole of Deuteronomy, both A/idrashim 
emanating from the stjhool of lshmael ; ami the 
Sifihrd (*otp( or Torath Kdhihiitn (cj.72 nrn), 'The 
Look' or 'Thy Law of the I'riests ' on Leviticus, 
11 product of the Mil too] of It. 'Akibn. IV-sides 
tiie#e fairly complete works we also possess frag- 
ments of a Mikhilta of It. Shim'oii b. Yuhai mi 
L.Noilus, and of a small Siphrd («;:" *<!?$) on Num- 
bers, both originating in the school of R. 'Akiba; 
and of a MtHtlta on Deuteronomy, coming from 
the school ol It. Ishmnel.* The exegctical system 
of tin* Rabbis, forming the basis of the Mid rash, 
grow with the ri^e of the new schools, the seven 
Iiermeneutic.il rules ot Ilillel having been developed 
by It. Uhniael into thirteen, ami expanded (par- 
ticularly as regards their application in the depart- 
ment of Lhujythhi) by It. Kliezer, the son of K. .lose 
of thili lee, into thirty-two or thirty-three rules; 
whiUt rules of interpretation of other distin- 
guished Rabbis are also mentioned. The prarticnl 
objeet of the Midrash was the deduction of now 
Ilatakhoth from the Scripture*, or the finding of 
a 'support' (Kfr:??N) for the old ones. It is very 
diilieult to determine in which cases the Midrash 
preceded the llalakhu, and in which the lltiluhha 
preceded the Midrash, but it may be safely 
assumed that in most cases where the interpre- 
tation of the Rabbis is forced and far-fetched the 
Htllaklm was first handed down by tradition as an 
ancient usage or custom, and the Biblical 'support' 
was invoked only to give it the weight of Scripture 
authority. Here are one or two instances, which, 
given in the language of the Itabbis, may eonvcy 
some idea of the vivid style of the Midntsh— 

'Jt. lshmael, R. 'Elic/.cr b. 'Azaiya, and R. 
'Akiba were walking on the high-road, and Levi 
Uassadar and It. Ishinael the son of It. 'Kliezer 
It. "A?arya were walking behind I hem. And 
then the following question was put before them, 
" Whence is it to be inferred that danger of 
life 'removes' the Sabbath?" . . . R. Jose of 
Galiltwi answered, "It is written, Rl'T (~xj my 
Sabbaths ye shall hue ft {Ex 31 IJ ); the (limiting 
particle) t;k teaches, there are Sabbath* which thou 
Keepest, others which thou ' removed' (the latter in 
eases of danger of life)." It. .Shimon b. Manasva 
pays, " Behold Scripture says, Ami yc shall Imp the 
StiMntthg, for it is h'Jy unto \<>U (ilt. v. 1 '), the 
Sabbath is given to you (with stress on the word 
c:^) to desecrate in ease of need, hut thou art 
not given to the Sabbath"' {MekhiUu, ad /or.). 
Other Rabbis base this Ihllaklm on the logical 
principle of a fortiori (T"vn, s p, one of the heruien- 
eutical rules of Ilillel), but none disputes the 
Ih1lakh€t\\\ itself.whiih had evidently the authority 
of ages. Another instance is the interpretation ol 
Kx 'JI- ,J (cf, Lv 24 M ) : ' Eye for eye, that is, money 
(amounting to the value of the eye). Thou sayct 
money, per ha]** it means the real eye (i.e. that his 
eye should be blinded in retaliation for the organ 
which he has destroyed). R. Kliezer said, "It is 
venUwi, Ami he tlwt hiUM a beast he shall restart, 
and he tfutt Lillet h a man shall be put to d>'ath 
(Lv 24 21 ). The Scripture haR thus put together 
damages caused to a man and those caused to a 
beast. As the latter may be atoned for by pay- 
ing (the damages), so can'also the former (except 
in cases of murder) be punished with money " 

* See on these Midrnthim ; i. II. Weiss' Introduction to his 
edition ot the Sifra (Vicuna, Im.'.'i. M. Kmtlmann's minxluc- 
tion to his t-ilitiou of the Mrkhittn (Viviiun, 1^7*i> ; l>r. Li-wy, 
Kin Wort xiUr die ' Mtehittu dtn /•'. *"•'»««» " (ilnslrui, lte») 
tout I>r. I). Huffmnnn, Xnr H ink it tuu in dk ' Italacln' 
Midraxchim (Merlin, 139U-S7). 



[Siphra Lee. ad lor. ; Mikhilta ad lor. ; fiUtt: 
Jyimniti, S\\h)> This argument, called rpi (an- 
alogy of matter), is in direct opposition to the 
literal *on*e of the Scriptures, winch ini]>lies the 
jus tut limit in unmistakable terms; but it wit* only 
meant to lend some biblical sanction to a Halakhn 
that had been a controverted point )>etween the 
Saddncees ami the I'hnritveaj for centuries before. 
It is ditl'erent, when we read, for instance, with 
regard to the law, And the html shall k • i> 
Sabbath to the Lord (Lv 'Jo-'): 'One might think 
that it is al-o forbidden to dig pits, canals, 
ami caves (this being a disturbance of (he land) 
in the sabbatical year, therefore we have an 
inference to say, Thou idmlt neither sow thy jiehl 
tior prune thy vineynnl (it». v. 4 ), proving that it 
is only work connected with vineyard and tiuld 
that is. forbidden.' In instances lilke this, where 
the interpretation has nothing forced or strange 
about it, it would not be risky to a>.-..ii.;o that the 
Ihlhlkhu was the outcome of the Mithtuh, I hit 
it is not such mere practical <|iiestious that have 
produced the vast Midrash literature. A great 
portion of it is simple commentary, though some- 
times reproduced in that vivid dialogue style 
which makes it appear J/no-Wi like. K.ij, And 
t/e. shrdl take, a buueh of 'hyssop and shall dip it in 
the h/ood that t'v <jf 3 ( Kx 1 2"), on which the M>kh Ufa 
(a d loc. ) lias the following comment : 'The Scrip- 
tures tell us that he carves out a hole on the side 
of the threshold over which he kills (the piuauvvr 
lamb) ; for r ,c means limply the threshold, as it is 
said, In the'tr scttiua of their thresholds In/ my 
threshold (-p?™ cp? Lzk AT, cf. LX.X and Vulg.. 
This is the opinion of R. Ishmael. It. 'Akiba says 
«j5 means nothing else but a vessel, as it is said, 
the hotels (csz), the snuffers, the htmns' (1 K l' M , cf. 
Aram, versions and commentaries), Another ex- 
ample may be taken from the expression nijM from 
the holy things of the children uf Israel (Lv 2'2-) on 
which the Sijdtril comments : ' n-vrj (a noun, derived 
from rim) means nothing else but separation. And 
so he says whtehsparatcth himself front me -,ipi ( Lzk 
lot 7 }, and he says again, They separated bark in rds 
(mj Is l 4 }.' Such instances of mere e;-5 (simple 
meaning) could be cited by hundreds, and it is n<>t 
impossible that many more were omitted by the 
scribes, who considered such renderings of words 
and delinitious of terms as universally known 
through the medium of the various versions, and 
hence not siilliciently important to be copied.* In 
thtilfaifyadir portion* ot the Midrash theelements 
of simple exegesis are less prominent a fact which 
is easily explained by their subjective charactei. 
Sometimes the interpreter or preacher is so deeply 
convinced of the truth of the lesson he has to 
teach that he feels no compunction in interweav- 
ing it with biblical texts, and putting it into 
the mouth of a biblical hero. Thus we read in 
the Sijdtra with reference to Lv U" This it flu 
thinij trhieh the Lord eommattds yc shall tin: 
' Moses said unto Israel, ho remove the eril thsire 
(I'-vi tv) from your hearts. l!e all in awe and of 
one counsel to worship before the Omnipresent. 
As he is the Sole One in the world, so shall your 
service be single-hearted, as it is mid, ('irentinise 
t h 11 foreskin vf y<ner h«i*rt, for the Lord t/oitr tiod 
is the Cod tfyo'ds and the. Lord »f lords 1 lit 10'*- "1, 
and then the ylury of the Lord shall appear unto 
you (Lv y' 1 ).' The thought expressed in this inter- 
probation is that the mniiifuMntion of the Hivine 
glory is the reward for the fulfilment of a com- 
mandment, and is sure to occur w henevei lintel 
accomplishes the laws of the Torah in truede\o- 
tion and single-heartedness of spirit. Occasion- 

■ I'riciiTiKiiiii'* Intnxttictioit to th,< .Itflhiltii. jv. Uxil, 
JI+ iKiltwhiitz' hp^hur^ Die roi/utAr llibtteiit'jt^ dcr 



luchttL mid L'r^L, iKiltwhtitz' I.PKhur^ L>i 
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ally the preacher in his enthusiasm leaves the 
text altogether and rushes oil" into a sort of hymn, 
as, for instance (Ex 15 1 ), I will praise God, on 
which the MekhilUt (ad hoc.)'. — ' I will give praise 
to Got! that he is mighty . . . that lie is wealthy 
. . . that he is wise . . . that he is merciful 
. . . that he is a judge . . . that he is faithful.' 
Each attribute is followed by a proof from Scrip- 
ture, and the whole is a paraphrase of 1 Ch 2U n - u . 
The eonstant citing of paraUel passages by way of 
illustration is a main feature of the Midrash, e.a. 
Sijihrc on Nu 15 3a 'And ye shall not seek after your 
own, heart and your own eyes orrj? ; By this latter 
is meant adultery, as it is said, And Samson said to 
his father, Get her for me, for she is pleasing to imj 
eyes' fn-? Jg J 1 * 3 ). Again, Dt 6 5 ' And thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and all 
thy soid,' where the Siphre adds by way of com- 
ment : ' Even if he should take away thy soul. 
And so he (the Psalmist, 44-), Yen, for thy sake 
are we killed all the, day lonr/.' The great 
exegetieal principle was, 'The words of the Torah 



are poor (or deficient) in one place but rich in 
another, as it is said, She is like the merchant's 
ship; she brhiacth her food from afar' (Pr 31 14 ; 
Jerus. Talm. Bosh Hashshana 58<Y). 

iv. The 'Amoraim o'x-yicx 'Speakers,' 'Inter- 
preters'; a designation commonly applied to the 
authorities who flourished 220-500, and whose main 
activity consisted in expounding the Mishna. The 
seats of learning Mere no longer confined to Pales- 
tine, great schools having arisen, as in the time 
of the Tannaim, in various places in Babylonia, 
destined even to overshadow the former. The 
Babylonian teachers (who received ordination) hear 
as a rule the title Jiab (3"]) in contradistinction 
to their Palestinian brethren who were called 
Rabbi ('3i). The most important among the 
'Amoraim are the following : — 

First Generation (220-280).— (a) Palestine: It. 
Jannai, of whom we have a saying in the Mishna ; 
R. IJij'a and P. Hoshaya Babba, the supposed com- 
pilers of the Ttisephtd (see above) ; K. Joshua b. 
Levi, the subject of many legends, to whom various 
mystical treatises (descriptions of paradise and hell, 
etc.) are attributed ; P. Johanan (b. Nappaha) of 
Sepphoris and Tiberias, diseiple of P. Judah and 
the most prominent teacher in Palestine during 
the 3rd cent., and his brother-in-law It. Shim'on 
b. Lakish. (i) Babylon: Abba Arikha ('Long 
Abba'), commonly cited by his title Pab. He 
'went up' (from Babylon) to Palestine together 
with his uncle R. Hiya (mentioned above) to 
study under P. Jehnda, and on his return founded 
at Sura the school over which he presided ; Samuel 
rmrrn* (the astronomer), a relative of Pab, and, 
like him, a diseiple of P. Judah (though lie did not 
receive ordination from him). He became head of 
the school in Nehardea. 

Second Generation (2S0-300 ).—(«) Palestine.: P. 
Eleazar b. Pedath, P. Simlai, It, Assi (also Issi and 
P. Ammi) (also Immi), and P. Abulia. The first 
four emigrated to Palestine from Babylon ; whilst 
P. Abulia, who was a native of Palestine, taught 
in Ca*sarea, where he often had controversies with 
Christian teachers. The famous Hacfgadist P. 
Shamuel b. Nahmani also belongs to this genera- 
tion, {b) Babylon : P. Huna (Sura), P. Jehuda 
(b. Jebeskel), founder of the school of Pumbeditha ; 
It. Hisda, P. Shesheth, founder of a school in Shilhi. 
All these were diseiples of Pab and Shamuel, or of 
one of them. 

Third Generation (320-370).— This period marks 
the deeay of the schools in Palestine, a consequence 
of the religious persecutions inaugurated under the 
reign of Constantine. (a) Palestine : Jcremia, It. 
Jona, and Pi. Jose, (b) Babi/lon: Babbah (n;n) b, 
Nahmani (Pumbeditha), famousfov his dialectical 
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skill and called 'the mountain-mover' ; his colleague 
P. Joseph, a great authority on Targum, whose wide 
acquaintance with all brandies of the Law brought 
him the title of ' Sinai ' ; their pupils Abayi and 
Paba (n?"j), both famous for the ingenious methods 
exemplified in their controversies scattered all over 
the Bab. Talmud ; P. Papa, founder of a school in 
Nares. 

Fourth Generation (375-427). — (a) Palestine : P. 
Shamuel (b. Jose b. R. Bun) ; (b) Babylon : P. Ashi 
(Sura) ; P. Kahana II. (Pumbeditha), and Amemar 
(Nuhardea). The former is credited with having 
begun the compilation of the Bab. Talmud. 

Fifth Generation (427-500).— Babylon: Mar bar 
P. Ashi: Rubbina (contraction of Pab Abina (Sura)), 
and P. Tosphaa( Pumbeditha). The two latter were 
greatly instrumental in accomplishing the work 
commenced by It. Ashi, finishing the compilation 
of the Bab. Talmud, and reducing it to writing. 

The literary productions of these two schools 
are largely embodied in the two Talmuds bearing 
the title of their native countries : (A) Palestinian 
Talmud called the Talmud of Jerusalem, , ?^""i; 'n, 
which is also more eorrectly called (sinee there were 
no schools in Jerusalem after the destruction of the 
temple) Na-iyoi 'n *tH-vff\ pg 'n and tg-v^? \n-i tqs? * the 
Talmud of (the children of) the Land'of Israel,' ' the 
Talmud (or the Gemara) of (the people of) the West.' 
(B) The Babylonian Talmud ,( ??« n, which (though 
only occurring once) was also known under the 
title of rnp '«'}*< 'a ' the Talmud of the people of the 
East.'* The main object of theTalmuds is the inter- 
pretation of the Jlishna, tracing its sources, giving 
its reasons, explaining obseure passages, as well 
as real or seeming contradictions, by the aid of 
parallel passages in the ' external Mishnas,' and 
illustrating its matter ar.d expanding its contents 
(especially in the branches of civil law) by giving 
such eases as life and altered circumstances were 
constantly furnishing. It is perhaps in this latter 
quality that the text of the Talmud proper as 
distinguished from the Mishna is called Gemara, 
n-jc:, meaning, according to some authorities, 
'Supplement' or Complement to the Mishna. t 
The Talmuds differ in various minor respects. Thus, 
the non-Hebrew portions of the Jerus. Talmud are 
composed in the West Aram, dialeet, whilst those 
of the Bab. Talmud are written in an East Aram. 
idiom, closely related to the Syr. and still more 
akin to the Mandate language. The style of the 
Jerus. Talmud is more concise, its discissions less 
dilluse, than those of the Bab. Talmud. The 
former is altogether free from the easuistie and 
lengthy discourses on imaginary eases which form a 
special" feature of the productions of the Eastern 
Rabbis. It should, however, be remarked that, so 
far as dialect and diction are concerned, the Bab. 
Talmud is not always uniform, there being various 
tractates, such as A eddrim, Ifuzir, Tcmurd MZ'ild, 
and KerithGth, which betray certain grammatical 
forms and peculiarities of style, reminding us in 
some places of the diction of the Talmud of 
Jerusalem. Apart from the main object as de- 
scribed, the text of the Mishna serves sometimes 
(particularly in the Bab. Talmud) as a mere peg 
on which to fasten matter having hardly any 
connexion with the contents of the latter. E.g. 

* See JQR Ix. 120. 

t Neither the Jerus. nor the Bah. Talm. extends over all the 
60 (or 03) tractates of the Mishna. The Jerus. Talm. has GPmmra 
to the first four orders of the Mishna and to three ehapters in 
the tractate Xidda in the sixth order ; but in the second order 
there is missing' the Gfmara to the last four ehapters of the trac- 
tate Shal/bath, to the third chapter of the traetate ^f akkoth , and 
in the fourth order to the tractates 'Abdth o.nd'Eduyyoth. The 
Bah. Talm. has Glmura as follows : in the first order to tractate 
Bcmkhoth only ; in the second order^ tractate Jshrkalim is 
omitted ; in the fourth order, tractates 'Abdth and' Eduyydth are 
omitted ; in the fifth order, tractates Midddth and Kinitlm are 
I omitted ; in the sixth order, Gemara to tractate Siddd alone. 
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the lines in Minima tra<'tute Giitin, * c hat the laws 
regarding the triKCLpwi (a name under which certain 
leaders of the Zealot bands w«re known) did not 
apply to the land of Juthea.'are followed in the Bah. 
Talmud liy a legendary account of the wars pre- 
ceding the destruction of the second temple, and 
various incidents connected with it, extending over 
more than f) folio pagt» (ftfth-r&n). Again in the 
tractate llnhd llntknl, the accidental remark in 
tlie Minima, that a volume (or roll) containing the 
Scriptures inherited by two or mure brothers must 
not he divided among them hy cutting it uji into 
it.s constituent hook-* even when the parties agree 
to this, provokes in the (Jvmfiru (of the Bab. Tal- 
luud) a tlisenssion relating to the arrangement of 
the Canon of the OT, its rise, and the dates at 
which the various hooks included in it were com- 
posed, accompanied hy a long discourse on the 
particular nature of the Book of Job, the eharacte 
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sometimes coiumnnieated are often Kabhis 
Palestine, whuftc savings and statements 
as much studied and di*cu*t«d hi the Ea#t 
as they were in the Wo*t. 

v. The S,iho)<n *kt-; ' ExpUiiiW* ' or 'Medi- 
tators' (upon the words of their predeces-nrsi, 
whose activity is supposed to have extended over 
the whole of the fitii century. The iniwt important 
among them are Kabbah Jose (l'uinbeditha) and K. 
'Al.mi (of He l.latliini), who tlouri-hed about the 
beginning of the fith cent., and probably shared 
largely in the compilation work of the last of the 
'Jmomim ; and It. tiiza (Snia) ami K. JfiniDna 
j (l'uinbeditha), who hch.nge.l to the middle of the 
' .same century. The activity of the Sahtnni, about 
w hose lives we know little, consisted mainly in com- 
menting upon the Talmud hy means of explanatory 
speeches, and coutrihutiug to it soim; additional 
mlroversies marked by peculiarity of style and 



of the names of tho-e 
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and date of its hero, together with a few remarks j by absence i 

on other bihlieal prtrsoiiag**, which covers nearly j dialogue, us well as by insertion of final decision* 

S folio liases (KMp-I7«). This process of inserting upon tiic differing opinion* of their pv»iiluv.c**ors.* 
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matter hut slightly connected with the text is at The school of the $nboriti is peculiar to Babylon, 
times carried further by adding to the inserted there heing no corresponding elaa* of teachers in 

1'alestine. Nor is there any reliable tradition, re- 
garding the compilation of the Jems. Talmud, hy 
whom it was accomplished, and when it was uudur- 
takeu. Maimonides 1 statement, that K. Johai 



matter other topics having a similar slight 
nexion with it. As an instance of this process 
we may regard the following. Minima lin-CtUu.th, 
eh. ix. 1, runs, 'lie who sees a place in which 
miracles were performed for the sake of Israel 
says, I'raised be he who wrought miracles for 



our fathers in this place.' By way of illustration 
the (iC)iu'tru (Mali. '1 aim. if). f>1i) cites an 'external 
Mishna' in which it is taught that ' lie who sees 
the crossings of the Bed Sea (i.e. the place at 
which the Jews crossed the lied Sea, Ex 14--), or 
the crossings of the Jordan (Job 3 ,4ir -) ... is ImjuiuI 
to give thanks and praise to the Omnipresent ' 
(Miikum). The last words surest a quotation of 
E. Jehuda in the name of flab, adding to the 
number of those who are under the obligation to 
give thanks, also the four cases enumerated in 
I's 107 (people returning from a sea voyage, 
coming back from a journey through the desert, 
recovering from a serious illness, or released from 
prison, 54/;). This statement is followed by several 
other sayings (Mh, 55*i.) which have no other con- 
nexion with the preceding matter than identity of 
authorship, all being cited in the name of liab. 
One of these citations is to the effect that for 
three things man should in particular pray to 
Cod (who alone can grant them): 'a good king, 
a gooil year, and a good draim* {fifth) ; hut the 
last word again suggests a new train of thought 
on the subject of dreams, their interpretation and 
fulfilment, which forms the theme of the next 
6 folio pages (J5.Vt-.T76). Owing to these sudden 
and violent changes from subject to subject, the 
style of the Talmud becomes very uncertain and 
rather rambling;" but, on the other hand, it is 
this very circumstance that keeps the' sea of the 
Talmud ' in constant motion, relieving it from the 
monotony and tedious repetition so peculiar to the 
majority* of theological works dating from those 
early aj;es. Indeed, owing to this facility for drag- 
ging in whatever interested the compilers or the 
scribes, the Talmud almost loses the character of a 
work of divinity, and assumes more the character 
of an encyclopa-dia, reproducing the knowledge of 
the Kabhis during the lirst live centuries on all 
possible subjects, whether secular or religions. 
This is, ns already indicated, particularly the ease 
with the liab. Talmud, the ll«yy<~<<la ot which is 
very discursive and rich in nil sorts of folk lore. 
If must, however, be borne in mind that the 
authorities in whose names the strangest stories 



* It is this discursiveness wlunh m.-vkes a proper translation <>r 
thu Talmud almost impossihle : see M. Knedniann's br.*hurc, j eM m 
TO^TH niTN Si* -m, Vienna, XsUj ( i1c V* " 
EXTRA VOL. — 5 



composed the Jcrus. Talmud, can, since this work 
contains quantities of matter dating from a much 
later period, mean only that by the aid of the 
schools he founded, this Iiabbi was largely instru- 
mental in giving rise to a work embodying the 
teachings of the later Western authorities." But in 
consequence of religious persecutions and political 
disturbances the decay of the schools set in too 
early to permit even such comparative complete- 
ness and finish as are to lie found in the Bah 
Talmud, which is itself far from perfection in this 
respect. Indeed the abruptness of the dL»en»iun* 
of the l'al. Talmud, the frequent absence of formula* 
introducing quotations or marking the beginning of 
the treatment of a fresh bubject or the conclusion 
of an old one, as well as the ineagreiiess of its 
matter where t he analogy of the Bab. Talmud would 
suggest the greatest fulness, and the fact that it 
has no Gimum at all on the 5th order Sacrifices), 
which is so .strongly represented in the Bab. Tal- 
mud, r all these circumstances convey the impres. 
sion that the Jems. Talmud was never submitted 
to a real conscious compilation with the object of 
presenting posterity with a completed work. What 
was reduced to writing does not give ns a work 
carried out after a preconcerted plan, but rathe; 
represents a scries of jotting* answering to the 
needs of the various individual writers, and largely 
intended to strengthen the memory. Ami thus 
lacking the authority enjoyed by the Mishna and 
the Bab. Talmud, which were the products of the 
great centres of learning, the.lenis. Talmud w:i*. 
fur a long time at least, not elevated to the rank 
of a national work, and it is therefore u*«y to 
understand how such portions of it as had not 
much hearing upon actual practice were permitted 
to disappear. Altogether, the people of l'ali*tme 
were, as an old Rabbi said, 'sick «itii nppre— ion,' 

* on alt these points per X. fSrull's i*.-uy, * I 'it- K»l-t,-lniii-;-t- 
tffsahiehtc- ill* hub. T. aln KehnllvvcrkiV ; anil Wei-,, u« iiUm', 
vol. iii. p. 2iK?ft\, ami vol. h\ p. 1 tr. 

t The (pieation whether the Jeru«. Talmud ever had U,m>na 
lo tin- fifth order i* l«it dwelled in the tt.halutz . . hi »<*ln* 
II. Schorr, who on exeellent grounds maintain-, that Wli u 
(Sim ArA must liaw e.^MtwI. Unt itmn-t l.c-taud tl-ii hitherto, 
not even in I lie Cairo eollecOon-, vrhuh haw rihlorul t« us 
no tii:inv lost works, Iiilk a Hinjfli' line Inrmtl up U> conllrin 
.Schorr's hyitotheciw. AImhiI the in-eiiliorititf >«t the fourth 
order, set' I. l.i'H'v, hit#ri>r,ttit .on <\e» 1 A^ehnittm d>'* pain*!. 
Tulmutl-Trakuii* Ai-w'Wii iHrihlmi. \- '. ' . \> en; hut ( 
also tho rcferen-ei to the other iiii'.hnrlt'KN. tiiere yu n 
cMiav is the hesi piece ol «ork \vi done ui tin n^la lion i 
Jalnm.l. 
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and had no time to spare for the niceties of the 
Hiilukhtl, 'and did not listen to the words of 
Talmud (in the narrower sense of discussing 
the legal portions of it) and the Mishna.' The 
deeper was their devotion to the Haggddd, which 
gave them 'words of blessing and consolation.' 
This will aceount for the copiousness of the 
Hiujqadk literature, which reaehed its highest 
development during the period of the ' Amoraim. 
This literature is emhodied in the Hklrashim to 
various hooks of the OT as well as in certain hide- 
pendent Htw/gadic treatises, the contents of which, 
though possibly compiled at a later age, are made 
up of the homilies and moralizing exhortation: 
given in the names of the same Palestinian Rabbis 
who lignre as authorities in the two Talmuds. 
They, however, form a literature by themselves, 
never having served as sources or factors of the 
Talmud, though they are sometimes useful as 
parallel passages to the Hnggudk portions of the 
latter. They thus do not fall within the scope of 
this article. It is, however, only fair to warn the 
theologian that though he may dispense, e.g., with 
the Pvsiktd (collection of homilies mainly based on 
the HaphtdrOth) or the Mid rash Shir Hashshirim 
{allegoric interpretations of the Song of Songs) in 
his study of the Talmud, he cannot do so safely in 
his study of the ltabbi, whose performance of his 
prophetic office is seen to best advantage in such 
moralizing works as those of which the Haggadic 
pieces just mentioned are a fair specimen. 

Literature (omitting' mostly such books as have already been 
referred to in the notes). — Editions : There are very few critical 
editions of the ancient Rabbinical literature, though new reprints 
are constantly appearing. The following, however, deserve 
special notice :—Mishna, Naples, 14'»2, ed. pr. ; Mishna . . . 
Latinitate donavit ... J. Surenhushis. Amstelod., 1G93 ; The 
Minhna, edited from a unique MS, by W. H. Lowe, Cambridge, 
18S3 ; MUltnayoth ; Hebroisehcr Textmit PnnJctation, Deutseher 
ifbcrsetzung, von A. Sainter, Berlin, 1SS7 (not yet finished). 
Most editions have, as a rule, the commentaries of 'Obadya di 
Bertinoro and of Yom Tob Lipman Heller (Tia DV niEDW), or the 
commentary of Maimonides (not as frequently as the two 
former). As useful editions for students, the tractates edited 
by Strack may be recommended. Toscphta, edited by Ziicker- 
mandel (after MSS), Pasewalk, 1SS0. " derm. Talmud, Venice, 
1523, ed. pr., Krotoschin, 18UG, and Zitomir, 1SG0-C7. This 
last edition has several commentaries. Of single tractates there 
have appeared, among others, Bfrakhnth, Pe'il, and DPma'1, with 
theeommeiitary jlAa&flfA 7Aon,hyZ. Frankel,anda part of Bnba 
Kamma with a commentary by I. Lewy. Bab. Talmud, Venice, 
1520, with the commentaries of R. Solomon h. Isaac, and the 
Glosses of th e Franco German Rabbis called Tomph of h ( A ddi tioiie). 



\n Talmud Babylonicum, by Raph. Rabbinowicz, consisting of 
lfi vols., and extending over a large part of the Bah. Talmud, is a 
most important work for the critical study of the Talmud. Also 
to be consulted is the work CC'H nui-rn niN s C L ' DtBJlp, Konigs- 
berg, 1860, restoring the words and passages omitted or corrupted 
by the censors. Of single tractates we have nnlv to notice here 
the Tract. Makkoth, ed. Friedmaim. Wien, 1S8S.'* 

Introductory and Eibl!03Rahhcal : N. Kroehmal *Ti33 mm 
pin, Lemberg, 1851 (Heb.); L. Znnz, Die Gottesdienst lichen 
Vortrntfc dcrjmten?, Frankfurt-a-M. 1S92 ; M. Steinschneider, 
Jewish Literature, $§ 1-7, London, 1S57 : Z. Frankel, ':n 
nJCD.n, Uodegetica in Mischntm . . . Lipsiie, 1S59 (Heb.); by 
the same, n^rrvn KUC, IntratiHrtio in Talmud Ilierostnlo- 
mitanum, Breslau, 1870 (Heb.); Gractz, Geschichtc der Jirden, 
vols. 3 and 4 (fJerm.); Derenbourg, Essai stir Vhistuire et la 
geographic de la Palestine d'auris les Thalmud et les autres 
sources rabbiniqnes (Paris, 1SG7) : I. If. Weiss, rSTni in in 
Zur Geschiehte der Jiidischen Tradition, vols. 1-3 ; Strack, 



* A good bibliographical account of the various reprints of 
the Bab. Talmud is to be found in Rahbinowicz's Sy "CMS 
-liaVnn nonn, Munchen, 1S77, whilst a short list of the various 
J1SS in the different libraries is given by Strack in his Kinlei- 
tutxj, p. 70ff. It should, however, be noted that the last 20 
years have brought to light many Talmudical pieces, not known 
to any bibliographer. They are st:I awaiting description. Mr. 
Elkan N. Adler's library (London) is especially rich in early prints 
not known to Rabbin- « t the Cambridge collections, 

hoth m the possession of the University Lihrarv and in that of 
Mrs. Lewis and .Mrs. Gibson (now in Westminster College) 
comam maiiv MSS fragments ol the Bah. and Pal. Talmuds of 
the highest critical value. 



Einleitung in den Thalmud, Leipzig, 1S94; M. Mielziner, Intro- 
duet ion to the Talmud, Cincinnati, 1891 ; Schurer, GJY*, i. g 3 E, 
Leipzig,' 1S90 (Germ.). For popular accounts see E. Deutsch, 
The Talmud, Philadelphia, 1 y'JO ; A. Darmesteter, The Talmud, 
Philadelphia, 1897. 

Dictionaries and Grammars ; Nathan b. Yehiel (of the 11th 
cent.), "|"nyn ied, 148H, ed. pr. This work was last edited or 
rather incorporated in the Arttkh Completum . . . anetore 
Xathane filio Jechielis . . . corrigit explemt critice Ale\. 
Kohut, 8 vols., Wien, 1S7S-92 ; Joh. Buxtorf, Lexicon Clial- 
duicum Tahntidicum ct liabbinicum, Basel, 1640; Jacob Levy, 
Xcithebruisehes und ehaldaiseheg Wi'.rterbuch iiber die TaU 
tmidim uni Midraschim, Leipzig, 1S76 ; M. Jastrow, Dir.tion- 
anj of th* Targumim, the Talmud Bnbli and Jermhalmi, Lon- 
don and New York, 1SSG ; Sam. Krauss, GriecJtische und latcin- 
ische Lehntobrter im Talmud, Midrasch, und Targum . . . 
Berlin, 1893; \V. Bacher, Die dltesteTerminologie der jiidischen 
Schriftauslegung: Em Wbrtcrbueh der bibelexegctischen Kmist- 
stprache der Tannaiten, Leipzig, 1S99 ; 11. L.' Strack and C. 
Siegfried, Lchrbnch der ycuhebrdischen Sprache . . . Karlsruhe 
and Leipzig, lh84 ; A. Geiger, Lehr- und Lescbueh der Sprache 
der Mishnah, Breslau, 1845 (Germ.) ; 1. II. Weiss, jitrS 'ctcn 
naircn, Wien, 1SG5 (Heb.) ; G. Dalman, Grammatik des Judisch- 
Pahistinischcn Aramuisch, Leipzig, 1894 (Germ.); S. I>. Lnz- 
zatto, Elementi grammaticali del . . . dialetto Talmttdico 
Babilonese, Tadua, 1S05 (Hal.), of which a Germ. tr. was 
prepared bv M. S. Kruger. and was ]mblishc>d in Breslau, 1S73 ; 
Levias, Grammar of the Bab. Talm., Cincinnati, 1990. 

The attempts towards translating the Talmud are many and 
various. A full account of them will be found in Dr. Erich 
Bischoff's Kritische Geschiehte der Thalmud-Uoersetznngen alter 
Zciten iitul Zungen, Frankfurt-a.-M. 1S99 (Germ.). The present 
writer can, however, recommend o:ily the following books : On 
the Mishna see above. < >n 31 in tr tractates : Masecheth Sophvrim, 
by J. Jfuller, Leipzig, 1878 ; Dcreeh Erez Suta, by A. lawrogy, 
Konigsherg, 1385. Jerus. Tahn. : A. Wunsehe, Der jertrsalcm- 
ische Talmud in srinen haygadisrhen Brstandthcilen ins 
Deutsche iibertragen, Zurich, 1S80. Bab. Talm.: .4 Translation 
of the treatise Chagigahj by A. W. Streane, 1S91 ; Tractate Buba 
Mczia mit dentschcr ~Uberset:nng ... by A. Samter, Berlin, 
187G ; Der Bab. Talmud in srinen Hagadisehen Bcstand- 
theilen wortnetreu iibersetzt, by Wunsehe, 1SSS. The student 
would do we'll to consult always, when reading a llaygadlc text, 
the following standard works by W. Bacher ; Die Agada der 
Babulmiisehcn Anwrder, Strassburg, 1879; Die Agada der 
Tannaiten, Strassburg, 1SS4; Die Agada drr Pahtstiniechen 
Amoruer, Strassburg, 1892. S. SCHECHTEIl. 

SIBYLLINE ORACLES.— Thecollection of Jewish 
and Christian poems which pass under the name 
of the Sibyl covers in its time of production a 
period of many centuries, reaching back into at 
least the 2nd cent. B.C., and coming down (when 
its latest developments are included) far into the 
Middle Ages. When we take further into account 
that, even in its first Jewish and Christian forms, 
Sibyllisin wns merely an attempt to transplant a 
feature of literature that was centuries old, and 
already ell'ete in the pagan world, it will be seen 
that it constitutes a very important element in 
historical theology, and one which has had every 
influence upon the mind of man that could be 
secured for it by the exercise of authority (operat- 
ing through the State as in Roman life, or through 
great names as in the case of the Christian Church), 
supported as that authority was by the natural 
love of the secret and mysterious which charac- 
terizes the major part of men in all periods of 
human history. 

The original Sibyl is very nearly the equivalent 
of ' prophetess' in the < Jr. and Horn, world; the 
derivation of her name from an assumed com- 
bination of Zijj (for 6ejj) and j3ov\rj (in a form 
@v\\d) goes back to Varro (cf. Lact. Div. Inst. 
i. 6) ; and. although it may be (and probably is) 
invalid philologically, it is sufficient evidence of 
the character assigned to the persons known m 
Sibyls, who had the knowledge (as it was supposed) 
of the Divine will in the fatalistic sense, and were 
in the habit of recording the fiats of that Divine 
will in various oracular and prophetic ways. 
Accordingly, they could be consulted, either in 
some special antrum or grotto, or through an 
inspection of such prophecies as they had com- 
mitted to writing. Now, according to the ancients, 
there were a number of such Sibyls, known some- 
times by actual names, and sometimes by the 
as the Chaldiean, 
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Krythr.vun, Delphic, etc. Hut for practical pur- 
poses tin; one lliat exercised the commanding in- 
lluencc over tlio ClirLatian CliurcJi to which wu 
have alluded above is the Cnnuvan Sibyl, It is 
necessary to bear in mint] that this commanding 
iullnoncu is merely a ease of survival from the 
Roman State religion. And the (plot ion for the 
student of theSih. < trades as we have them extant, 
is us to the extent of the .survival. It can lie 
tested nmler the heads of (1) the language, (ii) the 
form, i'A) the matter of the aneient and the more 
modern oracle*. 

The Koin. tradition ullirmed that these oraeles 
had originally been ollcred by a certain Sibyl to 
a certain Koman king (say Tanjuinius Superlais), 
but at an exeesMve juice ;* the price being refused, 
she departed and destroyed a certain part of her 
books, and returned to otl'cr the remainder at the 
original price ; and, after this process had been 
repeated a certain number of times, the king was 
sullieiently interested to buy the remainder, which 
thus beeaine in the Koman government a State 
deposit of information concerning the future, 
placed under the control of the augurs or riri 
qtiiinfrcfiiivirfilcs, and to be consulted in time of 
exigency. 

There is no need to spend time in eritieising 
the details of such a story, which is merely an 
attempt to find a venerable origin for a Roman 
practice ; for it is certain that the Roman govern- 
ment had such books of Sib. oracles, which they 
from time to time augmented or retrenched by 
various editorial processes. What is important to 
rememlier is— (i.)that these oraeles were for the most 
part, perhaps wholly, in fireek ; (ii.) that they 
were in hexameter verse, probably with the literary 
devices of alphabetic and acrostic\vriting; (iii.) that 
they were concerned inter ali't with the fortunes 
of the world at large and of the empire, the ages 
of the universe, and the eollapseand rejuvenescence 
thereof. The first of tJiete points, and, in part, the 
second, may best be illustrated by references to tin 
actual oracle which ha* eome down to us, preserved 
by l'hlegon, (/<■ Mirnhii. e. 10, apparently from a 
Roman writer, Sextus Carminins, and dated in the 
year A.V.C. &2Q ( Jt.C. 1:24). It relates to the birth 
of a hermaphrodite, which the oracle alludes to in 
the words — 

na.1 rot wore <pyjfil ywa'tKa 
'Acopyyevov Tt^etrOai l\ovrd nep' apotva JravTa 
^ijTcaxcu 0' 6<ra Orj\iTtpat <paivo\tn ywatKet. 

Obviously, the oracle was made to suit the portent, 
and it was composed in hexameters. At this time, 
then, we know the method of formation of the 
oracles, and that the collection was subject to 
accretion or modification. They were written, as 
all later oraeles and books of oracles, in the religious 
metre and language of Homer. Moreover, on ex- 
amination it will be found that the oracle is acrostic, 
and up] latently based upon an earlier acrostic which 
lias been used, which was itself metrical. The 
books were therefore treated as srtrim by the 
augurs, but handled with freedom in secret so as 
to adjust the prophecies to the needs of the time. 
That they contained some scheme of the ages of 
the world and of the d TroKard orcuni irdvru'v, is clear 
from Virgil's 

' Ultima Cunviei venit iiim carminis mtas : 
Magnus ab integro steduruni nascitur ordo.' 
(Erlvy. iv. 4), 

and a number of similar considerations. 

All of these features are abundantly illustrated 
in the .Jewish and Christian Sib. books, It was 
necessary that they should be if the world wa* to 
Hwallnw the literary decepti* 
practised upon it. 
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ertain that almost all tin- lathers of thel'linrch 
were linn belie\ers in the inspiration of the Sibyls 
(for wi need not doubt the honesty of .Instin and 
Clement, of Tertullian, of Uictantius, and a ho»| of 
others, though it is equally clear that the deceived 
must have licwn near of kin to the deceivers), it 
was not po-sihlc that such keen wits as Ionian 
and t'elsus should come under the spell. They 
saw at once that the Christians were making 
oracles to suit thcir^owu propaganda, and were 
iptick to proclaim the tact ; and Lm-ian, in part icular, 
himself turned SihyllUt in order to tell in mock 
heroics the fortunes of I'cregrinus und of Alexander 
of Abonoteieho.s. This extant criticism ami ridi- 
cule must have been widely extended. Wt» can 
trace from the .successive Sibyllists themselves 
the objections which they had to meet. One, of 
was the dependence, of the Sibyl upon 
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assumed Sibyl to explain that the borrowing was 
really on the side of that thief Homer. Accord- 
ingly, the Sibyl herself attacks the supposed later 
poet in the following lines — 

vat Tii \^ev5oypd(pot wptapvs fiporb* taacrat aertj 
^(i5iijraTpt5' Octrei 5^ tpdot iv QKTjtiiv e'jjcrte 

, . . iirtwv yap ifiU'v ftirpwv re Kparijcst. 

{Orac. Mti. iii. 411111'.); 

and tins judgment Is endorsed by Tatian, who in 
his tract Atfuiust the (hecks, § 41, maintains the 
superior date of the Sibyl to Homer. A closer 
examination, however, of the oracles reveals that 
Homer is not the only writer pilfered ; there is a 
constant coincidence with fragments of Orphic 
hymns, which would certainly be much more pro- 
nounced if we were not limited in our comparison 
to the few fragments that have been conserved of 
this branch of literature. Now, it is worth noticing 
that Clement of Alexandria (the best read of all 
the early Fathers in the matter of Creek literature) 
expressly declares that the Sibyl is earlier than 
Orpheus; while, to quote another author of nearly 
the same date, Tertullinn will have it that the 
Sibyl is older than a// other literature (cf. Tert. n</c. 
Nttfttntcs, ii. 12). It is clear from these testimonies 
that there had been from the lirst a critical dispute 
over tile antiquity of the supposed Sibylline verses ; 
at all events, the nnti-llomeric strain in the Sibyl 
which we have quoted above occurs in verses whieli 
Alexandre assigns to the time of Antoninus I'ius, 
and the writers who endorse thy sentiment belong 
very nearly to the same period. Am\ before this 
time there must have been an active Sibylline 
propaganda carried on by the early < 'hristians, 
most of whom were deceived and some of them 
deceivers. 

Something 
between Rom 

Sibyl for priority, appears to have taken place at 
a hiter date in regard to Virgil, W"« have already 
pointed out that the acquaintance of \ r ngil with 
Sibylline oracles may be nisumed. It due*, not 
follow that thc-e oracles have anything to do with 
the extant collection : rather they »w«m tu.be the 
Roman collection, which Virgil must have known 
by report, and perhaps by actual study of published 
in- unpublished portions. Now it has br. n Jmwn 
by \hvhvni {t'rhrr ifus erst, , : ,rrit. tun/ J ft, flurh 
iter isih. IIW.wfo/HMOrH, 1S73) that the.lev.nth 
lnmk p£ the Onudcs^jU}*x<i incidence** of hin^ini-ge 
jj)lescribes, fur example, 
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the flight of yEneas from Troy in ] 
begin — 



144ft., which 



tippet 5' & yeve r\s re kclI al/xaros 'AacapaKOio 
7raiS xXvrbs i}pwwi>, Kparepfc re ko.1 &\ki/aqs dvTjp, 

which may he compared with 

' Romulus, Assaraci quern sanguinis Ilia mater 
Edueet' (Virg. sEn. vi. 779). 

After describing the person and fortunes of 
Jineas, the writer proceeds to explain that her 
verses will he stolen by a later poet, much in the 
mime language as we noted in Bk. iii. for Homer — 

kclI tis Trp£<r(3vs a.VT]p aofibf ?cr<reTai auris aoidis 

TQiaiv epoiai \6yois fxirpois eWetrcri Kpar-fiaas' 
avrbs yap, irpwrto-Tos i/xas ftiftXavs avairXwcei 
/cat Kpinpet, fiera TavTO.. 

But here we must, in view of the coincidences in 
language between the Sibyl and the sEncid, under- 
stand Virgil and not Homer as the supposed thief. 
Obviously, the Sibyllist, who is so anxious to be 
prior to Virgil, must have written a good while 
after Virgil, as is also shown by the reference to 
Virgil as hiding the oracles. Alexandre refers 
this part of the oracles to the year A.D. 267 ; and 
it is interesting to observe that, not long after 
that date, the emperor Constantine in his oration 
to tlieNicene Fathers invokes the authority of the 
►Sibyl, and suggests the dependence of Virgil upon 
her writings, quoting Virgil for convenience in a 
Creak rendering. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
suppose that the question of relative priority 
between Virgil and the Sibyl belongs to this 
period of time. 

It is to be noted, however, that the earliest of all 
the books of oracles does not seem to have encoun- 
tered any such hostile reeeption. Parts of what is 
now edited as the third book, 11. 97-294, 491-fin., are 
assigned by Alexandre to the year 166 n.C. It is 
not decided whether the production of these verses 
was due to some aetive inquiry which was being 
made at the time after extant oracles, which 
search might easily have led to the fabrication of 
them by some learned Alexandrian Jew, or whether 
it is only one more example, to be added to many 
belonging to this time, of the transference of the 
text of the LXX into Cr. verse. Whatever may 
be the reason, it is certain that the versified story 
of the destruction of the tower of Babel, with the 
poetic expansion that it was accomplished by the 
agency of mighty winds, was accepted as a 'fresh 
historical authority by contemporaries (Abydenus, 
Polyhistor, and, following them, Joscphus), and as 
continuing the accuracy of the biblical record from 
which it is derived, by Clement of Alexandria and 
Eusebius. So that it does not appear that the 
earliest Jewish portions of the Sibylline books 
provoked the same hostility as those which are 
later and definitely Christian. They appear to 
have met with an unquestioning acceptance. 

It will be convenient to set down here the dates which have 
been assigned to the extant books. Our fust scheme is that of 
Alexandre, whose Eimtrms ud Sibylluios Libras is the store- 
house or material for all who wish to have a thorough knowledge 
of the subject. According to him— 
Bk. iii. II. 97-2iH and 4Si)-fin. is a Jewish work, written in 

Egypt in the year 106 or 105 b.c. 
Bk. iv., the oldest of the Christian Sibyllines, was written in 

Asia in the 1st cent. A.n. under Titus or Domitian. 
The Pj-oucniiuin to the collection (a fragment preserved by 

Theophilus of Antioch) and Bk. viii. 11. 217-420, are probably 

by the same Christian hand, and written in the beginning 

of the 2nd cent, under Trajan or Hadrian. 
Dk. viii. U. 1-217, written by a Christian of a millenarian type, in 

Eirypt in the reign of Antoninus Pins. 
Ek. iii. II. 205-4 S3 and Ek. v. are Judueo-Christian, and were 

written in Egypt in the rei^n of Antoninus Pius. 
Bks. vi. and \ii. are Christian (.'heretical), and written in the 

reign of Alexander Seven 
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Bk. viii. 11. 430-ftn., bv Christian hands in the middle of the 

3rd cent. 
Bks. i. ii. and iii. 11. 1-96, by Christian hands, in Asia in the 

middle of the 3rd cent. 
Bks. xi. xii. xiii. xiv., Judajo-Christian, written in Egypt about 

the year £07 a.d. 
With this scheme of Alexandre may be compared that pro- 
pounded by Ewald. According to Ewald {Abhimdlumj ubir 
Entxtehung Inhalt und W'erth dcr Sib, Eiicher, Gottingen, 
1858) we have— 

Bk. iii. 11. 97-S2S, about B.c. 124. 
Bk. iv., about a.d. SO. 
Bk. v. 11. 52-530, about a.d. SO. 
Dks. v. 11. 1-51, vi. vii., in a.d. 13S. 
Bk. viii. 11. 1-300, about a.d. 211. 

[Dk. viii. 11. 361-500, Ewald declares to be non-Sibylline.) 
Bks. i. ii. iii. 11. 1-90, about a.d. 300. 
Bks. xi. xii. xiii, xiv., niu-:h later : Ewald imagines references to 

the emperor Odenatus and to the rise of Islam ! 
Further di>cussions of dates of the whole or parts of the 
different books may be found in Friedlieb, Orac. Siotill. (Leipzig, 
1S52), or Bleek (Theol. Zcitxchrift, Berlin, 1S10), or Dechent (see 
above). The different judgments arrived at by these writers 
would probably be rectified by a closer study of the whole body 
of Sibylline literature. .So far, the best guide is Alexandre, 
whose Kxcurms is a monument of patiently accumulated facts. 
Editions ok the sibylline Oracles.— The first published por- 
tion of the Sibyllines was the famous acrostic, 'lr.ireuf Xpurns, @itu 
vUs, TLwri,p, whiil w s printed by Aldus, The first ed. was due 
to Xystus Betuleus (Sixtus Birken) at Basel in 1545. It con- 
tained the first eight books. The second (Lat.) ed. was issued 
from the same printing-house (John Uporuius) in the following 
year. The third (Gr.-Lat.) appeared at Basel in 1555. The 
fourth ed. (that of Upsopreus = Koeh) appeared at Paris in 1590, 
three years after the death of the editor. In IS17 the collection 
was expanded hy Cardinal Mai's discovery of the Books xi.-xiv., 
which were printed first in his Seriptorum vet. iwi-a coltectio, 
vol. iii. pt. 3. Of more modern edd. the ones in common use 
are those of Friedlieb (Leipzig, 1S52), Alexandre (Paris, IsOU), 
and Rzach. Of these, the last, published at Prague in 1SJ1, is 
hy far the best for the text ; it contains no excursus, but has a 
brief critical preface, and a most valuable appendix exhibiting 
the dependence of the Sibyllines on Homer, Hesiod, the Orphic 
hymns, etc. With the text of Bzach and the excursus of 
Alexandre, the student can find out almost all that is known of 
the Sibyllines. It is necessary to add a final caution with regard 
to the quotation of the books. There is a fluctuation in their 
numhering on the part of the editors, due to the imperfection 
of the series. The last four books, for example, are numbered 
ix. x. xi. and xii. by Friedlieb. 

[Since the writing of the foregoing article, 
Gellcken's tract, entitled Komposition und Entstch- 
ungszc.it dcr Gravida Sibyllina, has appeared, to 
which the student is referred for the latest view of 
the subject.] J. Rendel Harris. 

SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH.— i. Historical 

CONNEXION" BETWEEN THE .SAMARITANS AND THE 

Pentateuch. — The Samaritans are a mixed race, 
sprung from the remnants of the ten tribes which 
lost their independence in B.C. 7*22, and from the 
foreign colonists who were settled by the Assyrian 
kings in Central Palestine. Hence the question 
arises whether the Pentateuch was already known 
to the subjects of the Kingdom of the Ten Tribes. 
It might be supposed that this question must be 
answered in the negative, for the single reason 
that the dahweh cultns introduced by Jeroboam I. 
(1 K 12- s ) deviated to so large an extent from the 
Law. This argument, however, is not absolutely 
decisive, for even the kingdom of Jndah, cjj. under 
Ahaz (2 K W) and Manasseh (21- tf -), witnessed 
frequent and serious departures from the legitimate 
religion. But there is at least one valid ground 
for the conclusion that the Pentateuch was first 
accepted by the Samaritans after the Exile. Why 
was their request to be allowed to take part in the 
building of the second temple (Ezr 4"-) refused 
by the heads of the Jerusalem community (v. a )? 
Very probably because the Jews were aware that 
the Samaritans did not as yet possess the Law- 
book. It is hard to suppose that, otherwise, they 
would have been met with this refusal. Further, 
one who, like the present writer, regards the 
modern criticism of the Pentateuch as essentially 
correct, has a second decisive reason for adopting 
the above view. Or does the very existence of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch present an obstacle to the 
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'lusion at which most representatives of modern 
tatcuchul criticism have arrived, nnifudy, t hut 
the sonicttfi of the 1 'enlntcuch were united by E*ra 
into the one su-euin whiuh \v» *&* in mir t'enu- 
teuch? At the present day there is scarcely any 
longer n single writer who would claim that the 
Samaritan Pentateuch supplies any argument 
against the critical position. No such claim i« 
made, lor instance, by < '. F. Kcil in his Einkitttwj 
in d. AT, 1S73, § 2D< or hy Ed. Huporeeht in D:s 
Jlatsrls Losiuvj, II. i. (|s!)<>) p. HKit., or l>y the 
Human Catholic Fr. Kaulcn in his Einlcitutoj in 
die Heiiuje S'hrift, ls«n>, g I lit. 

How long after lira's time it was when the 
Samaritans accepted the Pentateuch is uncertain. 
They may have already done so at the time that 
Nchemiah, upon the occasion of his second visit to 
Jerusalem (u.c. 433), expelled the son of Joinda, 
the high priest, who had married a daughter of the 
Samaritan prince Sanballnt (Nell 13 ffl ). For there 
was hostility between the .lews and the Samaritans 
even at a much later period, although the latter 
had adopted the Law. But the view that appears 
to he most probable is that the above-mentioned 
son of the high priest induced the Samaritans both 
to accept the Pentnteuch and to build a temple of 
their own upon Hit. Geriziin. It is well known 
that Josephus {Ant. XI. viii. 2) relates how Man- 
asseh, son of the high priest 'laooovs, ami ton-in-law 
of the Samaritan prince I'dva/^Adri?!, lied to the 
Samaritans in the linn; of the Persian king Darius 
Codomannus. Hut here, in all probability, we have 
Simply a chronological error, for later writers were 
weak in their knowledge of the chronology of the 
post-exilic period. For instanee, in To J 13 '- 1 the 
years Tut-UNl are compressed into irevT-qKovra or 
TcffaapdKOfra rjfitpat ( Kritz»che, LiOri apoct'ifphi, pp. 
110, 113), and in Sedcr'olnm mM«30 it is said tint 
the rule of the Persians after the building of the 
second temple lasted only 34 years {see, further, 
art. by the present writer in Expo*. Times, x. 
[1S!)9] p. 237). .Nor are there wanting in the post- 
Biblical tradition indications pointing to the fact 
that it was near the time of Ezra that the Samari- 
tans accepted the Pentateuch. For instance, in 
Dab. Tabn. {Sanh>'d. 2lfj) we read: 'The Torah 
was originally revealed in the Hebrew character 
and in the holy [i.e. Hebrew] language, the second 
time in the Assyrian character and in the Aramaic 
language, and Israel chute the Assyrian character 
and the holy language, whereas it gave over the 
Hebrew character and the Aramaic language to 
the iSiwrai.' * This second revelation of the Law 
which is here presupposed, has in view the activity 
which, according to other passages of the traditiun, 
Ezra displayed with reference to the Pentateuch. 
For instance, in Bab. Talm. [Sttkkl 2i>») it is said : 
'The Torah was forgotten by the Israelites until 
Ezra cniiic from Babylon and restored it' (other 
passages are translated in Konig's Ein/eit. in d. 
AT, p. 241 f.). Nor is there anything inexplicable 
in the cireum-dance that the Samaritans, about the 
year B.e 433, accepted no part of the UT but the 
Pentateuch, for even the Jews e\altcd the Torah 
above the other parts of the 0T. The Mishna 
enacts in My/Ulu iii. I : ' If one sells books {i.e. 
parts of the OT other than the Pentateuch), he 



lun/tnt* der jxihuttiiti* ;h«n Hle.ji-te mi/ die alexandr. //♦n/irii- 
("«(»*-, p. Hm, in origin (wtiCNK- '/iexdpiu n-od* uii the margin <>t 

Nil til a KK t abT« in t.E r3t ^iiic^iiTki iiJm.uk lUriia>,»u.l,), 

and in Jerome (l'n>b*inn ijaleaiw : ' Saiimritum l'< t>m«urhimi 
toiidem Uteris script ii;m I, il^uns Unlum el upiriL*uo dix-rep- 
nntw'). (tin alM.ut the rear \.i». ItK-l nut *v*h a w hular like 
S, uli/ir {he r>,te,Kl>,t,.„)s Umjx.nuH, III.. 7) wp awure w)i«lli«r 
there \\<-rv copie-iof the Samurit.in I'eiiuuuch in e\l*t*n.-,- jti 
the K&»t. At Liit. in the >eur WIG 1'iedr j delhi Vail.- pnndiu-ed 
ft complete tiniiimfi-ripl of Hjh PiiiUiewh IroUJ IhO SamariUm* 
at O.inia-tcii.i. lletween the years ItW un t 14 to 1 V-lnr eoll.< l,d 
in the Eust six copies <>( It. Nuicc then many codn.s *,l thii 
work have been colhUvd ; cf. ilu It w*l, Vtiriae Imtifm** \'T, 
17W-SS, vol. i. p. CLVT. ; Ilostu, XliMH, 1SIW, |>, !*„'Jt.; \\,r. 
Ihilkuvv, liatatoj iter Samaritan. /'. ntnlruchcutlir a in St. 
i'tUrshunj, ls74. Tlie S;un:inUii IVnt it- lull wua llr™l i>r'nitr<t, 
under the aujieriiiteiuleiKc of Jo!i. Murnms, in tin- l"un» i'oly- 
k'loLl (Ki4. r 0. A second iinpreHiiuii u|i|n:irnl in the London 
I'ol.nflott (Wi7). It wiis publisheil, tmiiN4.-ril>eil in the «.|iiare 
L'hur.n-ier, l»y Blayney al Oxfonl in 17tm. \\n |H.-euliunlier< uru 
also net forth in a m»|.i irate coliiinn of Kennicxitt'a IV(im Test, 
heti. cum ratii* licttunibim <<>\<.rni, 1770-si), and in ||, IWi-- 
iiwun's extremely intirestinjt work. Vertnch eiiwr hebr<n*cJtm 
Forineniihre rwicA der AuMpmdtt der heittiqen Samuriianer, 
lStS, pp. 21 'J ;{2«. In the httu-r will l>e found al*i a tranvrip- 
tioii of the whole of the Hook of Cenesiti, as Alumni, the then 
hiu'h prie.it of the H.iinaritan community at Nablus, ilieUted it 
to i'etennann (pp. 101 Jls). 

ii. ('OMI'AIMSUN' HKTWKKX THE SAMARITAK- 

Hkukkw am* the .) i:\visn - Hkiiuiav I'knta- 
TKl'fii.— {(t) The c/otntrUr of the M.SS, and the 
method of dividing the trxt.—'Yhf Samaritan maim- 
scripts, like the majority of the Jewish ones, 
are of parchment or paper; the Samaritan* like- 
wise preferred the roll form for use in Divine 
worship. The Samaritan MSS want the vowel 
signs and the accents, which are employed in the 
Jewish Fenlateuch. In lieu of these they exhibit 
the following signs: a point separates each word 
from the next ; two points, similar to the colon in 
modern languages, murk on" smaller and larger 
paragraphs (Kohn, Zur Sprrtchr^ Litt., n. Dmjumtik 
d. SitniftvUttncr, p. 1 f.). The whole Pentateuch is 
divided by the Samaritans into sections which they 
call rsp {lujjtm). (If these they reckon in the 
Pentateuch «ltiG (llupfeld, ZDMU, ISG7, p. 20), while 
the Jews are accustomed to count in the Torah 
H79 close and 2'JU open j/ara.sfvtj (el. Konig, Einlcit. 
p. 463). 

{!>) Linguistic dillereuee*. The vowel litters are 
much more frequently employed in the Samaritan 
than in the MP Even shard is many times indi- 
cated by i or': for instance, nvj-K f a form which 
the MT lirst exhibits in 2 Ch 8 13 , is written by the 
Samaritan in Dt 2>>' w , or •tl-o is read for '*R*r; in 
l>t3» The orthography which the MT favours, 
especially in the earlier parts of the (IT, agrees 
still oftener with that found on t ho Jewish coins. 
But the Samaritan Pentateuch thus reflects the 
latest stage of development reached by Hebrew 
orthography within the OT, and in a great many 
instances goes even beyond this. In the matter of 
jironouns, the unusual forms are regnhuly changed 
into the usual ones. For instance, k-i," which in 
the Pentateuch [On 2 rj etc.) stands for the later 
xr \Ur, times, and which is altered in the MT only 
in the nutiyin, is replaced by km in the Samaritan 
in th>' text. The form i;rj;, which is permitted in 
the MT, is changed in the Samaritan into u*j« 
(tin 42", Ex t(. 7 '-, Nu 32 3 -'). As to the conjugation 
of ci/7y.v, the lightened form of the imperfect, the 
so-called jussive, is almost always changed into the 
ordinary form : 2y;i (Gn 32 1 ) is replaced by 



inay take a Torah in exchange ; but if one sells a (>"c*d by the high priest Ainrain as tujaxhi*) ; kj 
Torah he may not take other books in exchange ' (41 xl ) by '»'' (y:re'i) ; «^«i (31 10 11~) by w<iki (tafc^V). 
(many further testimonies to this later apprecia- " 1» the declension of imun.t, the ending* in -6 and 
tion of the Torah above the rest of the UT will ->". which, in spitcof J. BarUi [ZDM(J, Is'.iil. p. ,V 



be found in Konig's Einleit. p. 4.">5f.). 

Later notices of the actual existence of the Siiiiiftrit.in Penta- 
teuch »rc found in the Talmud (cf. Zach. Frankel, L'ebcr drn 

* Thv.- view of L. Blau, exprev«e<t in his pro-_'i*annije ' Zur 
Einleituntr in die he-it. Stehrifl,' \*'M, p, 7*. th,n the term 
i'£ivt«i here does not refer to the Samaritans, will not hold iU 
ground. 



are to be considered relics of the old ease-ending 
are almott uniformly dropped : m-r appears im nn 
in Un 1-'* (U3 of Kti'23 1 * 24 1 ,B is left unaltered); 
^1331 as rum (tfttntimut) in tin 31 w ; and n^« as .-?k 
in E\ 15 1 ', In the construction of nouns, many ot 
the marks are obliterated which point to a m/nini 
.being of eon uitou-tre rule 
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maiden' (On 24"- 16 - " 8 - M - m 34 8 * 12 , T)t 22 15 * 39 [exoept 
v. '"*]). which the Massoretes altereil only in the 
margin, is changed into my: (ndra) in the text of 
the Samaritan (cf. Gesenins, de PentaUnwhh Sam- 
uritani origine, etc. p. 2$tl".). Tlie solitary occur- 
rence of p which the present writer (Lchrgeb. ii. 
293) lias been ahle to discover before the article in 
the Pentateuch i.s I'lyno of Gn G M , and this dis- 
appears in the Eiyn jo («»» dCph) of the .Samaritan. 
- — 1 ii the lexical sphere*, the following differences 
are worthy of note : i^ ' beget ' is replaced by tlie 
form that became usual in later times, r'rin, in 
(in 10 s and 22 J3 . The verb ruo, which is used in 
Ex oj28. 39. si. s& ua f tne < p Uf hi n g ' of an ox, is re- 
placed by tlie more familiar verb -pi 'strike.' — 
Differences of a syntartical or stylistic kind are 
the following: the sentence -h? n^ nxs p^n (MT 
of Gn 17 17 'shall a child be born to one who is a 
hundred years old?' LXX et T(£ iKarovraer^i ytv?}- 
fferat. ulis ;) is in perfect agreement with the 
Hebrew linguistic usage as this appears in Gn 4 13 
etc. Uut the Samaritan has missed this construc- 
tion, and substituted the easier alben maat sham 
tdcrl (t^k), 'shall I at the age of a hundred years 
beget a child? 1 In the MT of Gn 7~ the formula 
in^'xi itn appears alongside of the synonymous pair 
of words rap:? ipi (v. a ). Tliis variety of expression 
disapj)ears in the Samaritan, which uses tlie latter 
formula in both verses. The asyndetic \y. (Gn l n ), 
Sx (3 16 ), c^ran (6 4 ), nnsa (v. y ), are changed into syi 
etc., and greater clearness is thus obtained. — 
Under the same heading may be ranged certain 
phenomena of diction, due to the Aramaic dialect, 
which afterwards became naturalized among the 
Samaritans. For instance, we find am- for »-nx 
(Gn S 4 ), zrmi for D'rua (7 19 ), i-i' for n^n 'wine' 
(Dt 32 u ). The gutturals are thus very frequently 
interchanged, because to the Samaritan copyist, 
accustomed to the Aramaic dialect, they had lost 
their distinctive phonetic values. To the same 
cause are due such forms as that of the pronoun 
vi* (Gn 12"- 13 2i 47 - m ) and rrm (31 6 ), or of vipnx (for 
nprre Gn IS 15 ), the infinitive h-otn 1 ? (for -si 1 ? y 16 }, 
etc. (cf. Gescnius, I.e. p. 53 tb). 

(r) Material differences: (a.) many passages are 
altered or supplemented from parallel passages. 
For instance, rntr-yx Ah of Gn IS 29 *- is replaced in the 
Samaritan by n'nsrx nS 16 ashit, after vv.* 8 - 3 "*. The 
servant of Moses is called in the MT sometimes 
vj'i.i (Nu 13 8 1B , Dt 32"), and sometimes j*(i)ri,r (Ex 
i-i)f. lai. 043 etc.), but the Samaritan writes the 
latter form even in the three passages in which 
the change of Jloshea into Jchoshnci is recorded, 
so that we read in Nu 13 16 'and Moses called 
Jehoshua, the son of Nun, Jehoshua' ! Again, in 
Gn ll n - 2ti the formula is regularly added, 'and all 
the years of . . . were . . . years, and he died,' 
which is derived from the parallel genealogy (o r,ff -). 
In 17 Ha 'on the eighth day' is rend in harmony 
with the parallel passage. After 30^ we lind a long 
addition, which is borrowed from 31 13 . Specially 
striking is the following series of passages: Ex G" 
(cf. I4 1J ) 7 18 (cf. vv. 16 " 18 ) 7 s (cf. w. M --») H VJ (cf. vv. ie - w ) 
95.10 10- II 3 (cf. 4-' 2 '-) IS- 5 (cf. Dt l' J -*«) 20" (cf. Dt 
07a. b-7) 20 21 (cf. Dta' - 28 ls's-^S- 7 '-) 30-\ Nu 4" 10™ 
12 i6 13 ss 20 i3 2l nr.io 072a gp» j} t 07 518 10 7, The 
remarkable circumstance about all these passage 
is that in every instance where it is recorded that 
Moses said or did something, this is always pre- 
ceded by a statement in so many words that it 
was a Divine command that he should act so, and, 
wlicrever a Divine command is recorded, this is re- 
peated in the same terms when we are told that 
Moses fultilled it. This is a carrying to the ex- 
treme of that pleonastic form of expression which 
may be observed also in certain portions of the 
Jewish-Hebrew Pentateuch (cf. Konig, Stilistih 
etc. pp. 10<J, 172, 176). 
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in the Samaritan Pentateuch are of secondary 
origin is sufficiently evident from the circumstance 
that its text there has not the support of a single 
ancient witness.— (p) There are differences due to 
a religions or other like interest. The statement 
in Gn 2 ,Ja 'n "v*??? D1 '3 c1f fy ^'b ' an< ' ^ 0, 1 declared 
all his work iinished (see Konig, Syntax, § 956) 
on the seventh day' was not understood, and so 
the seventh was changed into the sixth day (Sam. 
bcyom eshshislishi). The number 430 years, 
during which the Hebrews sojourned in Egypt, 
according to the MT of Ex V2 W , appeared to be 
too large, and hence the expression jyia ^nxa 'in 
the land of Canaan ' was inserted before the words 
'in the land of Esjypt.' (By the way, the MT of 
Ex 12*> is shown by Ezk 4 M - to have been the text 
in existence at the time of the prophet, for the 
31)0 + 40 years of Ezk 4 5f * are nothing else than a 
reflexion of the 430 years of the Egyptian bondage 
of Israel). Again, the plural predicate with winch 
o\i*k ' God ' is coupled in Gn 20 u 31 53 35 7 and Ex 
22 8 , is changed into a singular, in order to avoid 
the appearance of polytheism (Kohn, de Sanwri- 
tanvPentatcueho, p. 22).— Another group is formed 
by the following passages. — The statement in Ex 
24 u unn ' and they beheld (sc. God),' is replaced by 
nnfc'i 'and they cleaved to (God), 5 the idea being 
that the Deity must have been strictly invisible. 
The conception of < iod was thus transcendentalized. 
In obedience to the same motive, so-called inter- 
mediary beings are introduced between God and 
man, chSk ('God') being replaced by dvtSk ittho 
('an angel of God') in Nu 22 20 23 4 , and mrv by 
mrr 3n*diii vv. 5 - :6 . Conversely, tkVm ('the angel ') 
is once, Gn 4S 16 , changed into ^on ('the king'), in 
order to avoid attributing to the angel what God 
Himself had accomplished, namely, the deliverance 
of Jacob. The Samaritans showed themselves in 
other instances as well very jealous for the char- 
acter of God. From this 'motive they changed 
the words 'take all the heads of the people and 
hang them up' (Nu 23 4f -) into 'command that 
they slay the men who attached themselves to 
Uaal-peor,' the command as it runs in the MT 
appearing to involve an injustice on the part of 
God. To the same category belongs the substitu- 
tion of ' hero (iu'i) of war' for 'man (tf'x) of war,' 
as a designation of God in Ex la 3 .— Yet another 
group of differences have for their aim the securing 
of the a'sthetie purity of the Law. The Samaritans, 
for instance, have not only taken into the text 
those marginal readings which the Jewish Mas- 
soretes adopted for aesthetic reasons (Dt 2S 30 ), but 
have replaced the term vwd 'his secrets' (2-3") by 
n--3 'his tlesh.' — Finally, it was upon national 
grounds that the name byy ('Ebal) was exchanged 
tor irr-u (Gerizim) in Dt 27 4 . It has been shown, 
notably by Versehuir (in No. iii. of his Diss. 'Ha- 
tiones fthilologieai-cxcgcticte, 1773), that the eon- 
text demands the building of the altar nowhere 
but upon Mt. 'Ebal. God is presented especially 
as witness to the oath and as avenger of any 
breach of it (29 1 -- u - lu ), and accordingly we look 
both for the building of the altar as a symbol of 
tlie Divine presence, and for the offering of sacri- 
fice by the people, upon that mountain from which 
the curse was proclaimed (27 1S ). After the Sam- 
aritans, moved probably by 27 1 - where Gerizim is 
named as the mount of blessing, had built their 
temple upon this mountain to the south of Shechem, 
they would be led naturally enough to introduce 
the' name Gerizim in v. 4 . The Jews, on the other 
hand, had no interest to substitute the name' Ebal 
for the name Gerizim, for the point that concerned 
them was not whether Gerizim or Ebal was to 
have the preference, but whether the hegemony 
belonged to Gerizim or to Zion (Jn 4'- H >). 

lew of all these differences between the 
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H'trqinnl readings which 
tans into the t-xt itself, 



Jewi*h-Hebr«w ami the Samaritan- Hebrww Pen- 
tateuch, thure can ho no iltinlit tliiit what the 
Samaritan* itossess is a later form of Uie Peii- 
tntmieh. Whether we l<tok at thv* groups dealing 
with linguistic differences or at those connected 
with the subject-matter, the indications [mint to 
n lute. period. A sutlicient evidence of this is 
supplied by the Jewish 
are taken by the Saniuriti 

but the same conclusion follows equally from the 
theological peculiarities of the Samarium Pcnta 
teueh which have been mentioned above. For 
the same tranycundentnliziug of the conception of 
Uod is met with also in the later writings of the 
Jews; e.g. the statement 'ami God was grieved' 
(tin 6°) is replaced in the Targum of Onkelos by 
'and He commanded by His htcz (irunl) to destroy 
their energies according to His will.' 

iii. RELATION OF THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH 
TO TIIK HELLENISTIC (i.e. THE SkI'TUAGIXT).— («) 
ltoth these forms of the Pentateuch agree in many 
detailsof form. For instance, both, differing in this 
from thuMT, have an ' and ' before ' tree' in On 1" 
(MT |7, Sam. K-bC, LXX Kai £e.W). The ■ _ 
same in 3 ,a (^tfKn-Vx v:cl ttishsha, nai 73 ywatici), 
4 (cbn tcatmejihifrm, ol 6V ylyavrti), and G 15 - ,M . 
Again, l»otli have in common some considerable 
deviations from the MT. In Uu 2- the LXX, 
like the Samaritan, has replaced 'on the seventh 
day* by * on the sixth day' (tjj tj/^P? t 3 ^fl). 
Instead of the strange order 'earth and heaven' 
wliieh the MT exhibits in (In !£"', the other two 
forms of the Pentateuch have the more usual 
succession of the two words (s/i'tmrm tctmrez, rbv 
ovpavbv Kai ttjv yyv). liotll supplement the words 
of Tain in 4 s by * let us go into the licld ' (nctnh't 
usft.vttttfli, 5U\8<j}fi(if ets rb irtSiov). Loth interpolate 
into the MT of Kx 12 w "Uie words 4 in the land of 
Canaan,' but, while the Samaritan has this addition 
lifnrcy the LXX has it nftcr, the words 'in the 
land of Egypt.' Finally, the Samaritan and the 
LXX agree in some of the expansions of the MT 
which are derived from parallel passages. For 
instance, in Gn l u there is the Addition 'to give 
light upon t he earth' (kt'ir at tntrcz, tit <f>auatv 
itrl ttJi 7?r), and in 11 s 'anil the lower' (ml 
(ttttmrtttfftl, Kai rbv irvpyof) ii added. 

(h) ]>itl'erences between the Samaritan and the 
LXX. As regards the n«e of 'and,' the LXX 
agrees with the MT in tin (►'■' [z'zn ,"**'*, iivaios 
TtXaoi, against Sain. Zftth'k u(nmnn). The LXX 
prefers asyndesis in top ~i?m. t6v \ifi, Tbp'ldQtO, as 
against the syndesis of the MT ('Shem, 1,1 am, mu? 
Japheth'} and the poly*vnd«i* of the Samaritan 
{it Shun icit Am wit V\'i>)ic(). In '2^ the c-un of the 
MT and the 6 Wcd/j. of the LXX agree, but the 
Samaritan has the anarthrous c-k (Htftrtii), whereas 
in '.\' M the article is wanting alike in the Samaritan 
(*ffor») mid the LXX ('\6dftl In :* 3 the MT and 
the LXX have the simple expression 'the tree," 
but the Samaritan reads 'this tree' (a'iz azzc). 
The LXX hasditVerent numbers from the Samaritan 
in the genealogies of Cn S 3 "- and Jl lu,r '. Finally, 
iu the sphere of religion, the Samaritan Pentateuch 
lias retained the Divine name Jahweh in its text, 
only that the Samaritans read for it Shema ( Peter -^ 
maun, I.e. p. 152), which means 'the name' kclt' 
^oxjje. This use of the expression ' the name 



the Samaritan ha# introduced the expiration ' nng* 1 
of tJod,' thus raiving the Deity altove any inter- 
course with man. 

IV. SillUCK (IF TIIK r*E(.*t;LlAl;lTIE* OK TIIK 

Samaritan Pe.ntateucii. — Four priiieipH.1 sug- 
gestions have been made to account for these 
peculiarities. 

(<i) May not the feature* in which the Samaritan and the 
(irirk Pentateuch agree with one another, and differ from thr 
Jewish-Hebrew Pentateuch, \»- traceable direi llv to uiriinni 
vie** and aims of later wriliL-in' This i* m.«t ..nl\ "in^ildv, l>nr. 
is cvrn l«)sitivel.V fuvoiirwl Itv tlu- ciri'DiiiMniu-c tluit the ntatioii 
of thtt Saiuaritan ami thctirtvk to ilu- JcwWh l't iiliiiiiuli ih n 
mixture ot a^rot-nu'iit uiul ililTin-ini-. L*t iih limk at t»i. 
exampli.s. Tht- latw (htiIkh held that c~x in 'Jn '±-> a is not the 
nomttx afttititatiriitti, 'man,' hut the i>n>|>i-r nume' Adam.' Thin 
common opinion, however, fuiinil eX|iro<«iihii in rarioiin war«t. 
Tho Hebrew Jewish Matworctvu pi'oiioimeed, in li-"" ;i'7 Ji '/»- 
ntlmn, i.e. without the article, iK-eanse this \\b- i>ov,ilile in 
these three pa-ssayeM without alteration of the t jrt, which in the 
Other two passages (.r-* 8 3"-* J ) would ha\e ha/i to Ih- alU-reil to £vt 
rid ot the article. The Oreek Jew likewise retain* the article in 
2^> {* "Aiau) and drops it only in 3'-"". lint the Samaritan in 
both these passages has introhmed the an;irthroiiH wonl J1K 
[admit) into the text. Again, the view that the V.Ht yearn at 
En I'."' included l.-rael's Kojouru in Canaan an-l Eu'.vpt, llnds 
ase is the expression in di r erent ways m the Samaritan and in ilie I. XX. 

(/*) Is it more likely that the readings w1kt.hi the Samaritan 
and the LXX agree in differing from the MT were found in 
older Helirew eodicc. (Ahr. tJeijter, t'nctirift m I'vbciwtzuwitn, 
p. !K)f. ; de WetleSehr.ider, KinUit. p. (K; Vatke. KiiUrit p. 
HHJ). There arc traces, of courwc, of Je« i*h-1 lehrew MSS vs hone 
text deviates in some |K>ints trom the .MT. For instance, the 
tract SupliL-riiii (vi. 4) relates that 'Three Ijookn were found in 
the forecourt (."n:^) : in one was found written k'.t eleven 
times, and in two km eleven times, and the two were declared 
to he right, and the one was left ont of account.' That is lo 
sa.\ , a manuscript was dLseo^ ererl in the forecourt of the tcmplc 
iu" which the personal pronoun of the ;.nl |tcr«. nirig. wiw e\- 
pressed hy ten not only in the well-known l'X> passages, hut alao 
in the other eleven passages of the Pentateuch, where that pro- 
noun occurs. Yet this is hut a weak support for the \iew that 
atone time a Jewish- Hebrew MS of the Pentateuch contained 
the peculiarities wherein the Samaritan and the LXX differ Iroin 
the MT. Or may it he Mip|K>scd that a Jewish llehrew MS of 
this kind took its rise amongxt the Hellenistic Jews in Egypt? 
(Hielnu, Kinlcit. ii. Ho). At all events, the accounts we have 
of the origin of the LXX know nothing of Egyptian MS.S of the 
lfeh. l'eiitateuch which formed the hasis oi the tireek trans- 
lation. 

(e) 4 Jr are we to hold that the Samaritan Pentateuch was 
mioM-ipicntly corrected from the Creek v (Ed. Holil, hie atttntt. 
CitaU- tin 1ST, p. 171). This view cannot he set down as 
Lil*olutcly impossible, but it raises new and dilhVult <|Ucstions. 
Was then; once a Oreek Pentateuch, which was simply copied 
hv the Samaritans V TlK-re is no evidence for this, nor is it 
likely. <»n the other hand, if the present text of the LXX was 
used liy the Samaritans for correcting their Pentateuch, why 
did they adopt onlv a jtortion of the peculiarities of the LXX .' 

((f) The same dilliculties arise if wv> assume that it was a 
Saniaritan-Hehrcw codex (Eichhorn, Eutirit. ii. (Ulf.)or a 
Samaritan-tireek co<lex(Kohn, SumnritnniMur Studirtt, p. Stiff.) 
that was ti-anslate<l at Alexandria. For, in the first place, tradi- 
tion knows nothing of this. Secondly, it is imt in the h.nt likely 
that as early as the ^nl cent, h.c, when the so-called Septua^int 
version of the Pentateuch originated, so many Samaritans had 
adopted the Greek language that a Greek translation of the 
Pentateuch would have Wen executed for their use. It is true 
there are 43 Greek passages which are marked by origen as t» 
2«u.«;>uT,*it (Field, Orients Ut-xaplitnim tjtt r pitfn->*iuit t p. 
Ixxxiiff.). It is also ccruain that these passa-es are relk-s of a 
complete Greek translation of the Pentateuch (Kuhu, 'has 
Saniareitikon" in Mtmatttcttrijt J. f.'.-*<-/i. ». Wixttrtutttt. <f. 
JuilvnlfiuuM, lS'.M, pp. 1-7, 4" 07), which was prewired for the 
use of SainariUn*< living in Greek-speaking countries. For we 
are told that Symmachns put forward his Greek translation 
in opposition to a Greek innihlation which was current among 
the Samaritans (Kpipliunins. (U- l'i,iut<ril>n* ./ Mrmttirin, c p.). 
But there is not tin slightest probability that this Grsek 
translation was ohhr than the LXX. 



Ill 



When all these consideration* 
account, the first of the views 



re taken into 
I alH.ve 



. xpresMon . 
tho foundation already laid for it in Lv l _M'\ and remains the uuM probable, namely, t halt he great 
makes its appearance for the iirst time in the 
Molina in the words ' Let him oiler a short prayer, 
saying, Help, Ounme (c-rt), tlivl>eople tin- n-muant 
o[ l*raur iMnlkholh iv. 4). 'The tirrwk Jew has 

already replaced in his ttxt the mow holy a'ii 

nw(./fr/wffc/4)by the expre-^ion ' the LoKI)'<6 MpioiJ 
which the Hebrew .lews placed in t lie mitiyin. 
Put, on the other hand, the Ureek Jew has retained 
the term ' Mod' in Hii 



part of Lite iHllerenees which show them-ehes be- 
tween the MT and the Samaritan iVnlatnich, 
grew up through the intluenee A I later currents of 
thought, just as i-. the ease with llie majority of 
the diilereiiees ImSIWwII the MT nlld the LXX.' 

We see the inllneiier of later heimeneniies and 
theology continuing to work in another form which 
I he Pentateuch n-- ill I among I lie Samaritans, 



".j^/f/k^-^ 
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Pentateuch hitherto spoken of. When the W. 
Aramaic dialect had inundated also Central Pales- 
tine, the Samaritan-Hebrew Pentateuch was trans- 
lated into this new country dialect of the Samari- 
tans. Thus originated tlie Samaritan Pentateuch- 
Targum, which, according to the tradition of the 
Samaritans, dates from the 1st cent. B.C., and is 
attributed to a priest, Nathanael, but which is 
more correctly derived, witli Kautzsch (PPE'-xu\. 
p. 350), from the 2nd cent. A.D. This translation 
was first printed in the Paris (1645) and London 
(1657) l'olyglotts, and the text given there was 
transcribed in the square character by Briill {Das 
Sionaritnnische Targum, 1873-75). After fresh 
comparison with many MSS, it was published by 
H. Petennaim under the very misleading title 
Pentnteuchus Samaritamts (1S72-91). The Oxford 
Fragments of a Samaritan Targum, published by 
Nutt in 1874, have also been used by Petermann in 
restoring the text of Leviticus and Numbers, as 
well as the St. Petersburg Fragments published by 
Kohn in 1876, which are made use of in the 5th 
part, which embraces Deuteronomy. ' But there 
are more variants than appear in Petermann- 
Vollers,' says P. Kahle in his Textkritischi und 
lexkalische Bomerkiingen zum Samaritan. Penta- 
teurhtargum (1898), pp. 8, 11, etc. On the char- 
acter of this Targum the reader may now compare, 
above all, the thoroughgoing article of Kohn in 
ZDMG, IS93, pp. 626-97. Kahle (I.e. p. 8) remarks 
that in the Targum 'the Hebrew-Samaritan text 
is rendered slavishly, word for word.' Yet the 
transcendental izing of the Divine and the glorih 
cation of Moses show themselves in a still higher 
degree here than in the Sam. Pentateuch itself. 

After the Mohammedan conquest of Palestine 
(A.D. 637), when Arabic was becoming more and 
more the medium of intercourse employed by the 
Samaritans, Abu Said in the 11th cent, translated 
the Pentateuch into Arabic. (The books of Genesis, 
Exodus, and Leviticus in this translation have 
been edited by A. Kuenen, 1851-54). The so-called 
Barberini Triglott, a MS which avos deposited in 
the Barberini Library at Pome, exhibits in three 
columns theSamaritan-Hebrew'text, the Samaritan- 
Aramaic, and the Samaritan-Arabic versions. 

Ed. Koxia. 

RACES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. — Scope 
and Definition. — It is essential to the proper 
treatment of a subject to determine first of all 
its scope. In the broad sense of the term, the 
races of the OT include all the peoples that are 
mentioned within that promiscuous compilation 
representing a large number of distinctive works 
and embracing the remains of a literature which 
covers a period of almost one thousand years of 
intellectual activity. The character of this litera- 
ture, as thus defined, makes it natural that the 
geographical horizon of the OT writers should be 
practically coextensive with thethenexistingethno- 
logical knowledge. By actual contact the Hebrews 
are brought into relationship with the entire 
group of nations settled around the Mediterranean, 
as well as with many inland groups to the north, 
east, south, and south-west of the land which 
became the home of the Hebrews par excellence. 
The early traditions and the legendary accounts of 
periods and personages lying beyond the confines of 
trustworthy knowledge, increase this number by 
many races of which little more than the names 
have been preserved. To give an exhaustive 
account, therefore, of the races of the OT would 
involve writing a treatise on ancient ethnology. 

On the other hand, as ordinarily understood, 
the races of the OT include primarily those 
peoples only which stand in close contiguity to 
the central group in the scene of OT history 
-the Hebrew, "'"-•^^/^^S^ya^ 



further twofold division suggests itself, viz. be- 
tween those which belong to the more immediate 
ethnic group of which the Hebrews form a part, 
and those which lie outside of these limits. Con- 
fining ourselves in the main to a discussion of the 
theme in the narrower sense, it will meet our pur- 
poses best to treat it under these two aspects. 

i. The Hebrews and Semites. — The group 
historically known as the Hebrews, and forming 
the confederation of tribes to whieh the name 
Bene Israel is given in the OT, forms part of a 
larger group known as the SEMITES. By virtue of 
this relationship, and in consequence of the geo- 
graphical distribution of the other brandies of 
the Semites, it is to the Semitic family that the 
races most prominently mentioned in the OT 
belong. The term Semite is used both in an 
ethnological and in a linguistic sense. As origin- 
ally employed by J. G. Eichhorn * at the close 
of the 18th century, it embraced the peoples 
grouped in Gn 10 as the 'sons of Shem.' Since, 
however, it has been ascertained that the peoples 
thus grouped do not belong to one race or even to 
allied races, the ethnological application of the 
term has been modified to designate a race dis- 
tinguished by the following features: dolicho-' 
cephalic skulls ; curly and abundant hair ; slightly 
wavy or straight strong beard, the colour pre- 
dominantly black ; prominent nose, straight or 
aquiline ; oval face.f 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
pure type is comparatively rare. At an exceed- 
ingly remote period the mixture of Semites with 
Hamites and Aryans began, so that except in the 
less accessible regions of central Arabia it is 
doubtful whether pure Semites exist at all. So 
pronounced has this mixture been that some 
investigators regard the Semites as the product 
of two races — a blonde and a dark race; but the 
introduction of such a division is confusing. The 
mixture has not been with one race but with 
many races, and hence it is but natural that a 
variety of types should have been produced. The 
preponderating type, however, being dark, it is 
legitimate to conclude that the latter represents 
the original stock, and that the •blonde' Semites 
furnish the proof precisely of that admixture 
which we know from other sources actually took 
place. 

Where the original home of the Semites lay is 
a matter of dispute, and will probably never be 
settled to the satisfaction of all scholars. The 
drift of scholarly opinion, after vacillating between 
southern Babylonia, the eastern confines of Africa, 
southern Arabia, and the interior of the Arabian 
peninsula, is now in favour of the latter region. t 
It is, at all events, in central Arabia that the 

Eurest Semitic type is still found, and, so far as 
nown, it was invariably from the interior of 
Arabia that the Semitic hordes poured forth to 
the north-east and north-west and south to estab- 
lish cultured States or to assimilate the culture 
which they already found existing. 

It is in this way that we may account for the 
greatest of Semitic States— that of Babylonia 
and Assyria in the Euphrates Valley and along 
the banks of the Tigris. The course of culture in 
Mesopotamia is from south to north, and this fact 
is in itself an important indication that the 
Semites who took possession of Babylonia came 

* Hist.-KrUische Einkit. in das J T (Leipzig, 1780), p. 45. 

t See, e.g., Brinton, Races and Peoples (New York, 1890), p. 
134. 

J For recent discussions of the various theories, see Noldoke, 
Die nemit itchen Sprachen (Leipzig, 1SS7), and his article ' Sen itic 
Languages* in Encyc. Brit.*\ also Brinton and Jastrow, The 
Cradle of the Semites (Philadelphia, ls91), where further refer- 
ences will be found; and more recently G. A. Barton, A Sketch 



>emitia Origin* (New York, 1902), eh. L 
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from a district lying to the south of Babylonia.. I tradition prtwyrvus tli 
The Babylonians and Assyrians tlms form a 
difiinet branch of the Semite*, though at the 
same time furnishing an illnstiution ot" the ad- 
mixture with otJier nxvm upon which we have 
dwelt. The Euphrates ¥ull«y appear* to liave 
been from time immemorial a gathering- place of 
various nations, ami, in pausing, it may he noted 
that the Biblical legend of the vonfn*ion of tongues 
(tin 11), which significantly takes plaue in Baby- 
lonia, appears to lie based upon a dim recollection 
of this circumstance. So far as present indica- 
tions go, the Semites upon coming to the Euphrates 
Valley already found a culture in existence which, 
however, they so thoroughly assimilated, and on 
winch at the same time they impressed the stamp 
of their peculiar personality to such an extent, us 
to make it substantially a Semitic product* In- 
deed, the presence of this earlier vulture was 
probably the attraction which led to the Semitic 
invasion from the interior of Arabia, ju#t as at a 
later date the Semitic civilization of the Euphrates 
attracted other Semitic hordes towards making a 
northern movement from this same region. It is 
among these hordes, pouring out of the steppes of 
Arabia, and proceeding in the direction of the 
Euphrates Valley, that we are to seek for the 
ancestors of the flehrews. 

The sociological process which began thousands 
of years ago is still going on at the present time, 
where nomadic groups, attracted by t tie opportuni- 
ties of spoil, continue to skirt the region* ot culture 
in the hast, with the result that a certain propor- 
tion of them are permanently gained for the cause 
of civilization, and settle in culture centres.* The 
Biblical tradition which goes lack to settlements 
on the Euphrates — Er and Marian ((in tt*" al ) — 
finds an explanation in such a movement. Form- 
ing part of a nomadic invasion, the Hebrews were 
among those who, allured by the attractions of 
Babylonian culture, made settlements of a more 
permanent character along the Euphrates, hrfl at 
Ur and later farther north at Harran. That, how- 
ever, these settlements did not involve easting 
aside noinadie habits altogether, is shown by the 
Biblical tradition which records a movement of 
Hebrews from Cr to Ilarran and thence by the 
northern route into Palestine. The presence of an 
Eliezer Han of Damascus in close atliliation with 
Abraham ((in 15 2 ) and his band, point* to a tem- 
porary settlement at Damascus on the route to 
the west. Once on the west of the Jordan, the 
Hebrews continue their semi-nomadic habits for 
several centuries, and it is not until the 11th cent, 
that this stage in their career is definitely closed. 

These movements of the Hebrews, as recorded 
in a blurred, and yet for that reason not altogether 
unhistorieal tradition, suggest, as already pointed 
out, the manner in which southern Mesopotamia 
became a thoroughly Semitic State, the invading 
Semites absorbing the old culture (whatever that 
was, and whatsoever its origin may have been), 
and giving a new direction to the 'further intel- 
lectual, social, and religious development of the 
Euphrates Valley. This parallel al-o indicates— 
what is more important for our pnr]>o-es— a com- 
mon origin for the Semites who obtained possession 
of Babylonia and those who, after moving up and 
down the western outskirts of Babylonia, entered 
Palestine. The testimony of language bears out 
this supposition, for the relationship between 
Hebrew and Babylonian is. such as to warrant our 
concluding in favour of the descent of the two 
peoples from one common branch to which the 
name ' Arnnuean' may be given. 

It is both interesting ami significant to find that 



" Sec \ju\v Anne Bluttf , The Untou 
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appropriateness of this 
lesignation. <>n a solemn occasion, when the 
Hebrew, appearing before Jahwch, is to recall his 
past, a formula is introduced in which he icfers to 
his ancestor as ' u st i a\ p;*) Aramaean ' ( Dt 'JO 5 ). 

I. The AllAM.L.w I. ranch of the Semites thus 
assumes large dimensions. Besides the Babylonians 
and Assyrians and Hebrews, it includes thcSemites 
who settled in Syria as well a.s the groups of 
Moabites and Ammonites settled on the east side 
of the Jordan, while the I'ho-nicians settled on the 
.Mediterranean coast constitute another A rama-an 
division or otl'shoot. Ot tliu rtdaiifn*hip existing 
between Hebrews and Babylonians we have already 
spoken. When the early contact in the Euphrates 
district began, of which Biblical tradition preserves 
a faint recollection, it is impt*tible t mi y ; nor 
must it be supposed that the Hebrews at the time 
of their forward movement from interior Arabia 
were .sharply differentiated from the promiseuous 
group* of Semites who partieipated in the move- 
ment. 

By virtue of the relationship existing between 
Hebrew and the various Aramaic dialects, particu- 
larly between Hebrew anil Aramaic in its oldest 
form,* we are justified in thus placing the group 
subsequently distinguished as a conglomeration of 
clans, from which the Hebrews trace their descent, 
in the same category with that large and some- 
what indefinite branch of Semites which we have 
already designated as Aramaean. AVhile the 
relationship between Hebrews and Babylonian- 
Assyrians was never entirely broken oil", political 
or commercial associations heing maintained with 
but short interruption* between Mesopotamia and 
Palestine from the time of the permanent settle- 
ment of the Hebrews to the west of the Jordan, 
down to the destruction of the two Hebrew king- 
doms in the Sth and Oth cents, respectively, this 
relationship was not so close as that which was 
maintained between the Hebrews on the one hand, 
and the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Ishmael- 
ites (or Arabs), Bhienicians, ami other subdivisions 
of the great Aranucan branch, on the other. 
Among tlie races occurring in the OT, it is these 
which occupy the most prominent place in Hebrew 
history. It seenis desirable, therefore, to dwell 
upon them in greater detail. 

The tradition recorded in On It) 30 " 5 * which 
ascribes the origin of the Moa kites and Ammon- 
ites to an act of incest committed by Lot with 
his two daughters, simply reflects the hostility 
between these two nations and the Hebrews. To 
throw diieiodit upon an opponent's ancestry is a 
favourite method in Arabic poetry of expressing 
one's contempt and inveterate hatred. More sig- 
nilicant, as pointing to the close bond between 
these three groups, is the circumstance that 
Abraham and Lot are represented as uncle and 
nephew. Interpreted historically, this relation- 
ship points to a clan or group or clans exercising 
supremacy over another group or sending forth 
this group as an offshoot. The character of the 
Abraham Lot cycle of stories points to the latter 
contingency. The separation of Eot from Abraham 
((in lit) is decisive in this respect. It is the form 
in which tradition records the recollection that one 
group is an ollihoot of a larger one. The quarrel 
betwuen Abraham's ' men ' ami the followers of hot 
is the common occurrence among nomads. They 
separate into little groups, and, as these groups 
grow, rivalry ensues, leading to further separation. 
We are therefore justified in concluding that 
Moabites and Ammonites were at one time not 
differentiated from the Hebrews, or rather that all 
three belonged to a single group, whatever the 
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naune of that group may have been. That there 
w«ru other clans or tribes arising from that general 
group is < i n ite certain, ami, as this hotly of Arainu'an 
tribes moved north ward** from the Euphrates Valley 
and settled to the east and west of the Jordan, 
they wore joined on the road by others. It is not 
necessary for all the members of the group to have 
come into Palestine at one time. < hi the contrary, 
it is more likely that, owing to circumstances 
beyond our knowledge, it was a series of waves of 
emigration that led Aranuean groups away fiom 
the Euphrates and by a devious northern route 
towards lands farther to the west. The Hebrews, 
JMoahitcs, and Ammonites were carried along by 
these waves; and, whatever the order in which they 
eanie, the motives leading them to the west were 
the same in all. Language again eoines to our aid 
in confirming this theory of the intimate bond 
uniting Hebrews to Moabites and Ammonites. 
The Moabite Stone (see vol. iii. p. 4(14 11'.), found in 
1S68 at Dibon, the eapital of Moab, and recording 
the deeds of Moslia, king of Moab (t\ 850 li.C), 
proves that Hebrew and Moabitish ditl'er from one 
another as much as and no more than the dialect 
of northern Germany differs from the speech of 
southern Germany, while the proper names of 
Ammonitish rulers and gods in the <)T, in default 
of Ammonite records which have not yet been 
found, indicate that Hebrew and Ammonitish 
stood in the same close relationship to one another. 
That the political relations continued to be hostile 
from the first differentiation of the three groups, 
i.s the natural outcome of conditions which still 
characterize the districts once occupied by the 
Moabites and Ammonites. 

The case is .somewhat di liferent with the Edom- 
ITES. The fact that they do not enter upon the 
seene until after the Hebrews had crossed the 
Jordan is significant. The process of dill'erentia- 
tion had progressed sufficiently to single out of the 
A ram jean branch the Hebrews as a distinct sub- 
division. If tradition is to lie trusted, the con- 
tinuation of this same proeess which led to the 
separation of the Abraham and Lot clans, further 
divided the Hebrews into two subdivisions, one 
represented by Isaac — Jacob — Israel, the other by 
lshinael- Esau Edom. The double line of tradi- 
tion, however, complicates the situation eonsider- 
ably. Ishmael and Isaac as ' pons' of Abraham are 
paralleled by Esau and J aeob as ' sons ' of Isaac. To 
conclude that the Abrahaniitiegronp first separated 
into two subdivisions, Isaac and Ishmael, and that 
subsequently another differentiation took place 
between Esau and Jacob as branches of the Isaac 
group, seems tempting; but this simple solution 
of the problem encounters some obstacles. The 
lsiiMAEUTKS, according to Biblical tradition, are 
identified with the large body of tribes in central 
northern Arabia, and the Arabs themselves have 
accepted this tradition ; but the unequal proportion 
between the two, the Hebrews representing a well- 
defined group of comparatively small extent, while 
the Ishnuielites assume the dimensions of a branch 
of the Semites as extensive and as undefined as 
the ' Araimeans,' raises the suspicion that the 
Biblical tradition in this instance is not of popular 
origin, or at all events not wholly popular, but due 
to a 'learned' theory which attempted to account 
for the close racial and the no less close linguistic 
nihilities between Hebrews and Arabs. The theory 
is naturally interpreted in the OT with due allow- 
ance for national pride, so that, while Ishmael is 
conceded to be the older son of Abraham (Gn 10 15 ), 
Isaac is the favourite one (22-). While, again, 
the tradition is forced to make the concession to 
historical fact in predicting for Ishmael a large 
progeny (Gn lt» l0 -17 3w ), and otherwise admitting 
Elohim's partiality for ishhiael fatf, I* "%-^ witness 



the act of circumcision which admits him into the 
covenant with Elohim (IT 23 "-"), and Jailmate's 
miraculous deliverance (21 13 " 2l) ), — the general aim 
of the tradition is to play oil Isaac against Ishmael. 
This is consciously done, and in a manner quite 
ditlercnt from the naive way in which in other 
instances popular tradition is given a literary 
form. If in addition it be borne in mind that, in 
the actual history of the Hebrews, Ishinaelites 
play no part, it seems plausible to conclude that 
the* Ishmaelitie current in the OT tradition is not 
of popular origin. The Ishinaelites do not dwell 
in Palestine or in the immediately adjacent dis- 
tricts, and popular tradition takes no interest in 
groups of peoples with which it has nothing to do. 
At most, tshmaers being driven away from the 
domain set aside for Isaac may recall a settlement 
in Palestine prior to the advent of the Hebrews; 
but even this element of historical sediment in the 
tradition is doubtful, and it seems more plausible 
to assume that the separation of Isaac and Ishmael 
is a 'doublet' suggested either by Lot's separation 
from Abraham or Jacob's separation from Esau, 
the story itself being introduced to account for the 
ethnic relationship between Hebrews and Arabs. 
As such it has its value and, in a certain sense of 
the word, its justification. 

2. The A kaisk represent the second great branch 
into which the Semites may be divided, and as 
further subdivisions of this branch we may dis- 
tinguish (1) the Arabs of central and northern 
Arabia ; (2) the Arabs of southern Arabia ; (3) the 
offshoot of the latter in Africa— notably in Abys- 
sinia: (4) the offshoots in modern times of the 
Arabs of northern and central Arabia in (tt) Egypt 
and the N. African coast, (b) Palestine and Syria, 
(<•) India and the Malay Archipelago. 

So far as the <>T is concerned, we are interested 
only in the first two subdivisions. The culture of 
the Arab branch of the Semites begins in the 
south in southern Arabia and in Abyssinia. 
Which of these is the original and which the otl- 
shoot is a question which a number of years ago 
could have been answered without hesitation in 
favour of the former, but which now is an open 
one. 1 hiring the past two decades, inscriptions 
have been found in Yemen and in Abyssinia re- 
vealing the existence of several important king- 
doms in southern Arabia, and indicating both here 
and on the opposite African coast a noteworthy 
degree of culture, the age of which is at least 
fifteen hundred years before our era, and which 
may turn out to be considerably older. 

If the theory which places the home of the 
Semites in central Arabia be accepted, the pro- 
babilities are that, corresponding to a northern 
movement, there was a tendency for certain 
groups of Semites to spread towards the south ; 
and if the culture in the south was actually 
established by them in this way, it would ah« be 
natural to suppose that this culture was carried 
by emigrants from Yemen to Abyssinia. How- 
ever that may lie, the language of southern Arabia, 
known as Himyaritie, — subdivided into a number 
of dialects, — and that of Abyssinia, known as 
Ethiopie, prove a close connexion between the 
group* inhabiting this district. It is interesting 
to note that southern Arabia and Abyssinia are 
mentioned in the famous description of the rivers 
of Paradise (Gn 2 n " la ) ; for, whatever the origin of 
the name Hurihth is, there is little doubt that 
some district of Arabia is meant,* while the land 
of Cash is, to the writer of (in 2, Ethiopia. 

The historical relations between Hebrews and 
the Arabs of southern Arabia appear to have been 
entirely of a commercial character, and these 

* (tlascr, S'kizzc $er Geschichte uttd Geographic. Arabiens 
{Tallin, I*!*)), ii.lS23-$:$G. 
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deem to have been confined to tins s]mrt period 
of political ylory wliii-h tradition aaaociato* with 
the reign of Solomon. This commercial inter- 
four#ti between southern Arabia and I'ulwfaims 
gave rise to the ' Midrafhic ' tale of tlie queen of 
.Nhrba's visit to Solomon ( 1 K lO'" 10 ), to which (he 
Arabs have added as supplement Solomon s visit 
to Yemen." The Arabs have also retained the 
recollection of the twofold division of the branch, 
and, in the p'in -a logical lists prepared with sutdi 
infinite care by the genealogists, one branch the 
northern is traced back to Adnan, and the other 
— the southern — to Kuhtan. 

The Ethiopian?! were well known to the Hebrews, 
and the prophets are fond of introducing alhifion* 
to them into their orations (c/. is IS 1 , .ler Hi", 
Kzk 1»'J W 30* etc., Nah IK, Zeph .T°), although Cask 
does not always stand for Ethiopia. 

Coining back to the tradition in (Jenesis whieh 
divides the Hebrews after Isaac into two divisions 
— Jacob-Israel and Ksan-Kdom — there can scarcely 
beany doubt that we have here again a ease of a 
popular tradition and perfectly reliable, in so far 
as it points to a common origin for the Hebrews 
and the Kdomites, While the Moabitcs and the 
Ammonites remained east of the .Ionian and the 
Hebrews moved to the west, the Kdomites eventu- 
ally established themselves to the south and south- 
oast of tin' Hebrews; though, retaining t 



which became differentiated us Hebrews, Moahites, 
and Ammonites, attain the higher gnule ut the 

ti f (heir entrance into western lands* or shortly 

thereafter, while the Kdoinitt* represent a sub- 
division which either relapses into (In- fiercer state 
a not uncommon experience or was, for ftomo 
reason or other, prevented from taking the step 
forwards which eventually leads to the agricultural 
stage, and with this the complete laying aside of 
nomadic habits. Jacob, described* as *a lent 
dweller' (Cn '2.V 7 ), represents the nomad on (lie 
road to culture, and is contrasted with Ksun the 
hunter— the Kedawi proper* Hi.). A hint of 
impending change in social conditions is already 
furnished by the tradition asMniated with Abra- 
liam and Isaac of iligging wells (tin 'Jft u '*) lor the 
needs of the extcnsi\e herds of sheep and cattle 
which they acquired (v. 14 ). This being the case, 
it is not easy to account for the close association of 
the two groups, Jacob and Ksan, representing such 
difl'erent levels of culture, and why there should 
be, in the case of one of the subdivisions of the 
Hebrew group, a reversion to the ruder nomad ict 
type. Such, however, is evidently the case, and 
tlie Kdomites, tracing back their* descent to the 
Ksau clan, represent a branch of the Hebrews that 
remained in a lower stage of culture, while the 
other steadily advanced till the agricultural stage 
iichcd. The bond between the Israelite 



nomadic habits of life and nomadic fierceness of | and the Kdomites appears to have been much closer 



manner, t hey frequently made incursions into 
the territory of their neighbours. The form of 
the Biblical tradition would also indicate that 
tlie Kdomites formed part of the * Ara-ina«an ' 
emigration that entered the lands to the east 
of the Jordan in a series of migratory waves, 
coming by the northern route from tlie Euphrates 
district. Jacob and Ksau arc represented as 
twin sons of the Isaac and Kebekah clans. The 
marriage between Isaac and Kebekah, inter- 
preted historically, means that a branch of 
the Abrahamitie group formed an alliance with 
another group which, in continuation of the 
western movement that brought Abraham and 
Lot to the west, prompted other Aranuean groups 
to fallow the example. Kebekah coining from 
* Araiu-uaharaiiii ' to join the Hebrew group is a 
proof for the theory above maintained, that the 
stream of 'Aramaan' emigration to the west 
continued steadily for an indefinite period, and 
perhaps never ceased entirely. Alliances between 
small groups are common among the nomad* to 
this day ; hut the result is generally that after a 
time a separation again takes place, not neces- 
sarily between the same groups, but in the next 
generation or two, by which time the growth of 
the united group has been such as to engender 
rivalries among the members. 

In the ease of Jacoh and Esau there is another 
reason for the separation, and one of no small 
historical moment. It was natural that some at 
least of the Aranuean hordes, attracted to the 
Euphrates district, by the culture existing there, 
should have been influenced by the example of 
this culture to take a forward step in civilization. 
We may safely set down liabyloniau culture as an 
important factor in bringing altout the division 
of the Semitic nomads into two classes those of 
the fiercer grade retaining their nomadic hul>its 
unchanged, dependent upon bunting ami plunder 
for their sustenance ; and the higher grade, softer 
in manner, wandering about, followed by their 
Mocks, and continuing nomadic habits thietly for 
the sake of the latter and because of tlie necessity 
of seeking proper pasturage at the various seasons 
of the year. Those groups of the Aram.ean hi audi 

•Writ, lliblmthc Ltjeiuhn dcr M uusljii«"t*v: (Frankfurt 
184&), lip. 245-275. 



than that between the Hebrews and any other sub- 
divisions. The rivalry, too, appears to have been 
keener. There is not merely hatred between 
Jacob and Ksan, but the former adroitly dispos- 
sesses the latter, drives him away from his in- 
heritance back almost to the desert, where he 
takes up much the same sort of life as that led by 
the Semites before coming into touch with culture 
at all. Still, the recollection that Israel and Kdom 
are brothers is preserved in the popular mind in 
quite a di tie-rent manner from that in whieh Wi- 
nnie) and Isaac are so spoken of. A late psalmist 
(l*s V.iV) still denounces the treachery of Kdom at 
the time of the downfall of the Southern kingdom 
as particularly reprehensible, because, as a brother, 
he should have come to tlie rescue instead of help- 
ing to the downfall of Judah. It lies, of course, 
outside the province of this article to consider the 
details of the relationship between Israel and 
Kdom. For our purpose it is suflicicnt to specify 
in this general way the relationship existing be- 
tween the Hebrew's and the various subdivisions 
of tlie Arniua'au and Arabic branches of Semites, 

Two other branches of the Arabic group which 
appear prominently among the races of the l»T are 
the Amalekitesand the ,Midinnites. The tradition 
recorded in < In .**ti ,a traces the A M.U.KKITKS back 
to Ksau. Kike the Kdomites. they represent the 
lierccr type of the Kcdawin. Their hist &iK-onnt*r 
with the Hebrews takes place during the period 
when the latter themselves are still in the nomadic 
sta^e. The rivalry between the two must have 
been bitter indeed, since the hatred of the Hebrews 
towards the Amalckitcs not only survives to a late 
period, but is inculcated in the i'entnteuch ma a 
religious duty (l»t 2:> l7 - ,M ). While originally the 
name of an Arab tribe settled around Kndc-di, 
the term seeins to have come to be applied to 
roaming bands of marauders in general. It is in 
this way probably that we are to account for the 
presence of Amalekites not only at Kephidim 
(Kx IT"" 1 ), but as far north as Ml. Kphntim 
(Jg It! 1 *, ef. ft 1 *). Indeed the Hebrews are molested 
hv Amalekites as late as the days of Saul (1 S 
IS'"*), ami it was left for David to drive them 



h« ArnMc won! ttnlwij niu'iiifliH I tie 'one onUiil'-,' ami in 
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finally back to their desert haunts (1 S SO 1 - 2 "). 
The Kenites and £enizzites settled around Hebron 
are set down as branches of the Anialekites who 
joined the federation of the Lend Israel, and this 
defection must have intensified the hatred of the 
Anialekites for Israel, and led to atrocities and 
barbarous treatment of captives on the part of the 
Anialekites, the recollection of which survived 
among the Hebrews to a late day. 

The applieation of the name Amnlch to Bedawin 
in general finds a parallel in the still more indefinite 
manner in which the term Mi<ti>tn is used by some 
OT writers. That the JNIIDIANITES also belong to 
the Arabic group of Semites is sufficiently shown 
by their settlement around Mt. Sinai, where we 
first find them (Ex 2 15 ' 17 ) described as shepherds. 
They were evidently regarded as already, in the 
days of Moses, belonging to the milder class of 
Bedawin— the nomad on "the road to culture ; and 
yet subsequently, in the period of the Judges, the 
Midianites are in alliance with the Anialekites 
(Jg 6 3 ). In genuine Bedawin fashion they pounce 
down upon the Hebrews, who had now become agri- 
culturists, and rob them of their Hocks and belong- 
ings. At this time they are scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the Amalekites ; and the two groups 
become synonymous with the marauding bands 
of Bedawin, belonging in reality to a vast number 
of different tribes who constantly threaten the 
existence of the cultured States of Palestine. 

3. There is still one branch of the Semites to be 
considered which receives prominent mention among 
the races of the OT — the PiKEXiciAXS. If we 
were to be guided by the testimony of language 
alone, the settlers along the northern Mediter- 
ranean coast certainly belong to the same branch 
as Hebrews, Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites ; 
but the totally different social conditions prevailing 
in Phoenicia, and the unique rule played by the 
Pluenicians in history as merchants and seamen, 
suggest that another factor is at work here. The 
theory has been advanced and met with consider- 
able favour, that the Phoenicians were not the 
original settlers of the coastland of Sj r ria, but 
came therefrom their homes, which were originally 
on the southern coast of Asia Minor, or, as some 
are inclined to believe, at the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf. There is, however, not sufficient material 
to settle so delicate a problem. There is no indi- 
cation that the population along the Syrian coast 
represents a mixture of Semites with other races, 
and our knowledge of Phoenician antiquities is too 
meagre — and what there is does not reach far 
enough back — to enable us to specify the historical 
relationship existing between the Phoenicians and 
other subdivisions of the Aranuean branch. As 
long as no evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, 
we must continue to place the Phoenicians in the 
same category with Hebrews, Miabites, etc. ; and, 
assuming that they formed part of the general 
movement of ' Aram.ean ' groups from Arabia, they 
became differentiated after settling along the coast- 
land, where they may already have found a seafar- 
ing population, whom they gradually dispossessed, 
just as the Hebrews upon entering Palestine found 
the country settled by a population whom they 
in turn drove out. 

The relationship between Hebrews and Phoe- 
nicians was, again, chiefly commercial, just as 
between Hebrews and Yemenites. Commercial 
intercourse led to political alliances ; and at one 
time, in consequence of such an alliance, — in the 
days of Ahab, — there was danger of the Phoenician 
cult becoming a serious rival to the national 
J ah weh worship. 

The Plneniciaiis lead us to consider another 
group, which entered into far closer relations with 
the Hebrews than almost fony other, and which, 



among the races of the OT. occupies a peculiarly 
prominent and significant place — the CANAANITES. 
The OT usage of ' Canaan ' is not consistent, being 
sometimes employed to include all of Palestine 
proper, Phoenicia, and even lands to the east of the 
Jordan, and at times restricted to Palestine. It 
is therefore not easy to determine the precise ex- 
tent of Canaanitish settlements. From the fact 
that 'Canaanite' comes to be synonymous with 
the merchant of Phoenicia (Is 23 s , Ezk 17 4 , Pr 31"^), 
we may certainly conclude that the Pluenicians 
were regarded as Canaanites, and the further 
use of the term as a designation of the pre- 
Israelitish inhabitants of Palest ine is an indication 
of a close relationship between some sections at 
least of those peoples whom the Hebrews dis- 
possessed and the Phoenicians. But at this point 
certainty ends. The Canaanite is frequently in- 
troduced in the OT in connexion with a number of 
other groups — the Amorites, J,] ittites, Perizzites, 
rjivvites, and Jebusites {e.g. Ex 34 11 ), to which 
elsewhere the Girgashitcs are added [e.g. Gn 
15- - 21 *). It is quite clear from the way in which 
these peoples are grouped, — sometimes five being 
mentioned, sometimes seven, at times only two — 
Canaanite and Perizzitc (e.g. Gn 13 7 34 s0 ),— that 
they were no longer sharply differentiated in the 
minds of the writers. Taken together, they con- 
stitute the inhabitants of Palestine whom the 
Hebrews encountered when they attempted to 
conquer the country ; but the survival of the term 
' Canaan ' as the name for the district, and ' Canaan- 
ite' as a general designation for the earlier inhabit- 
ants, points to Canaanites as forming the most 
powerful, and probably also the most prominent, 
part of the population. It may well be that some 
of those mentioned in the above conglomeration 
— notably the Perizzites and Girgashites — were 
merely subdivisions of the Canaanites that for a 
time acquired an independent position, but after- 
wards were again absorbed into the general body 
of Canaanites. At all events, it is plausible to 
assume that the interior of Palestine was occupied 
for an indefinite period, prior to the advent of the 
Hebrews, by groups of Semites more or less closely 
related to one another of which the Canaanites 
became the most prominent. 

These Canaanites belonging to the same branches 
as the Semitic settlers in Phoenicia, the question of 
their origin is involved in the prohlem as to the 
origin of the Pluenicians. Adopting again the 
general theory above advanced, we may assume a 
movement similar to that which brought the 
Hebrews to Palestine to have taken place at a 
much earlier date. What Hebrew tradition 
assigns to the days of Abraham appears, then, 
to have been only a repetition of much earlier 
events. The Pluenicians and the Palestinian 
Canaanites would thus represent a subdivision 
of the Aramaean branch that moved along the 
Euphrates, and finally passed over by the northern 
route towards western lands, some settling along 
the coast and others pushing into the interior. 

In the course of time these groups took a step 
forwards in culture, and became agriculturists. 
Their villages developed into towns, while those 
groups living ou the coast were lured to seafaring 
careers. 

It was the Canaanites— to use the general name 
— whom the Hebrews, upon entering Palestine, 
found in possession, and the wars with them con- 
tinued for many generations, until finally the 
Hebrews obtained the upper hand. This contact 
with the Canaanites foims a most important 
factor in Hebrew history. By that power of 
attraction which the higher culture possesses for 
those of an inferior grade, the Hebrews were 
* VRephaim ' in this verse is an explanatory gloss. 
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prompted to make thu attempt to secure for t lieui- 
selves the towns and cultivate^ lands to the we#t 
of the Jordan. The success of their efforts is 



pennant' 
ml insteni 



niadie habits, and iuKtwad of sheep misers they 
heeome and remain fur subsequent centuries tillers 
of the soil. From a religious point of view, the 
contact with the Cunuanites was also fraught, with 
important consequences. Tin* national deity, 
Jali welt, originally associated with the sojourn of 
the people in the wilderness, the nomadic period 
of their existence, — become* the protecting deity 
of the fields, and the people do not hesitate to call 
Jahweh hy the nann* which the Canaanites applied 
to tlteir liehl deities Haul. lor a time the 
amalgamation of the Jahweh and the Canaanitish 
Paul etilt seemed imminent, when a * national ' 
reaction takes place, and, under the lead of jealous 
Jahwe.h -worshippers, the attempt is made to drive 
the Baal priests with the Baal rites out of the 
country, just as the worshippers of Baal had heen 
forced out of their possessions. For all that, 
Jahweh ahsorhs some ot the traits of ISanl, and it 
is not until several centuries later when Jahweh 
Himself was on the point of becoming a deity 
singled out from all others hy the ethical character 
attributed to Him -that- the last traces of the old 
Canaanitish cults also disappear. 

How far hack the arrival of the Canaanites in 
Palestine is to he dated is a <jucstion which cannot 
he answered with any degree of certainty. It is 
safe to assume an interval of several centuries 
between this event and the movement of Hebrew 
tribe* from the Euphrates Valley towards western 
lands. The earliest occurrence of the name is in 
the Tel el-Aniarna tablets, dating from c. 14LM> i:.C, 
in which we It ml the name Canaan under the form 
Kiiiftfn, but limited in its application to the sea- 
coast," and more properly tlie northern seacoast, 
i.e. riio'nieia. But, at whatever date we lix the 
entrance of the Canaanites, even they do not 
appear to have heen the lirst Semitic group that 
settled in Palestine. < >f the groups mentioned so 
frequently with the Canaanites in the OT — the 
Peri zzi tot, l.littites, Hivvites, Amorites, Girgash- 
ites, and Jelmsiies we know unfortunately very 
little, with the exception of the l.littites and the 
Amorites. The Perizzitcs and the Uirgafhite*, it 
has heen pointed out, may have been subdivision!* of 
Canaanites, and yet from the way in which, in two 
place* (On 13 7 34^), t'anaanites and Perizzitcs are 
put side by side as comprising all Palestine, one 
might be tempted to conclude that the Perizzites 
represented an independent group, winch was at 
onetime coequal in importance with the Canaan- 
ites. Itseemseven morecertain that the Jebusites 
and J.Iiwites had no direct connexion with the 
Canaanites. Taking this in connexion with the 
circumstance that in the Tel cl-Aiuarna tahlets 
tlie term Canaan does not include Pul«stin#s proper, 
it is more than probable that some of tlie groups 
mentioned with tin' Canaanites represent *tlll 
other settlers. In a notable pa«mge ((Jii 15 ,u ) 
three additional groups- Kenites, Kenizzites, and 
lyadmonites are spoken of as occupying the terri- 
tory later claimed hy the llehrews. That these 
groups are Semitic i*'#ulhcicntly indicated by their 
names, the last mentioned of .which, the * Easter- 
ners,' still contains a trace of the district whence 
they came. 

At the period of the Hebrew conquest of Pales- 
tine we no longer hear nf these groups. They 
appcar ere this to have heen driven to the south by 



Kiilliciently interested to preserve any distinct re- 
collection. Their relations were primarily with 
the Canaanites. The importance of the latter in 
the wye* of the Hebrews is revealed in the earlier 
form of the story of the distribution of mankind 
as furnished in (In i)'- 5 "- 7 , which makes Canaan, 
Sliem, and .Inphcth the progenitors of the human 
race; and, on the other hand, the hatred of thu^e 
rivals of the llehrews crops out in this same 
chapter which connects Canaan with Hum — the 
'accursed ' son of Noah (v. 31 ). 

ii. Packs oy douitful OiiUiiv. A peculiar 
position is occupied by the Amorites ami the 
l.littites. The AMoltlTK.s are found throughout 
northern Palestine as early at least as the PJth 
century U.K., when we encounter the name J mttmi 
(or Anturrn) in cuneiform inscriptions. So pro- 
minent do they become that they furnuJi to the 
Babylonian ami Assyrian chroniclers the name for 
the entire district of* northern and southern Pales- 
tine, and there are indications that the llehrews, 
too, at one time gave to the term Amorite an 
extensive application. In the so-called Elohi*tie 
document, ' land of the Amorite 1 is used in this 
way.* These Amorites must accordingly have 
turned to the south, and, indeed, when the He- 
brews entered Palestine, they found their way 
blocked by a large powerful kingdom on the east 
of the Jordan {see Amoiutks in vol. i.). The re- 
niarkahle statement of E/ckiel (PP-^), that the 
'mother' of Jerusalem was a Hittite, anil the 
'father' an Amorite, points also to the earl}' 
presence of Amorites on the west of Jordan. To 
assume, however, that 'Canaanites' and 'Amor- 
ites' are synonymous terms representing one and 
the same population, is not justified. In the Tel 
el- A mama tahlets the 'Aniurru : land is frequently 
mentioned and always designates the interior of 
Palestine, though more particularly the northern 
section; hut the name may he carried back still 
farther. In Babylonian legal documents of the 
period, r. 2300 ll. C, a town Aniurru occurs, situated 
in Babylonia. If we are to conclude from this that 
the Amorites also came from the Euphrates Valley, 
we should have still another instance of the move- 
ment which brought such various group* of Semites 
to the west. A more important conclusion that 
appears to he warranted, is that the Amorites 
would thus turn out to he settlers in Palestine 
earlier than the Canaanites, and that the latter 
n present the group which finally obtains the 
ascendency and retains it until the appearance of 
the Hebrews. That with the conquest of the hint) 
hy the Canaanites, the Amorites do not disappear, 
anymore than the 1,1 ivvitcs, Jehnsites, and other 
group*, is quite natural, seeing that when the He- 
brews conquered the ('anaanites the old inhabitant* 
were dispossessed, but, by the express testimony of 
t IT writers, not driven out (Ex 23 ,Jy - ' M , Jg !-'• •' •"'). 

The question has heen raised, notably by Niyce 
(ft&GM of th% Old Tcst>nnmt,y. IP"), whether the 
Anionic* and other groups of the pre- Israel it ish 
inhabitants were Semites. Much stress has been 
laid upon the representation of Amorites on Egyp- 
tian monuments where they are depicted with 
yellow skin, blue eyes, red eyebrows and heard, 
and light but also' black hair (W. M. Minders 
Pctrie, Ji'trinl Tiffn'-t from K;/>f/it, London, 1-^7). 
The Egyptian artists, however, were not always 
consistent in their drawings, and more particu- 
larly in their colourings, as Saver himself is 
forced to admit (/.r. 113. 1141. 'Too much im- 
portance, therefore, must not be attached to the 
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the all-powerful Canaanites, and snhse«|uently to l colouring of the racial types on the Egyptian 
the west hy the Hebrews. It is onite natural that monument*. Anxiety to produce a phs*o-ing or 
the traditions regarding these earlier movements startling ell'ect was a factor winch intcrteied 
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seriously with ethnographical accuracy. Hut, apart 
from the colouring, there are no such decided dis- 
tinctions between Amorites and Juda*ans on Egyp- 
tian monuments as to warrant the supposition that 
tlie two belonged, to different races or even to 
different branches of the Semites ; and to account 
for this, as Sayee would have us do, by assuming 
that up to comparatively so late a period as the days 
of Kehoboam the population of southern Jmhea was 
still largely Amoritic {l.r. p. 112), is simply building 
a further argument upon a mere supposition. The 
term Amorite, moreover, has a Semitie sound and 
appearance, and until better evidenee to the con- 
trary is forthcoming we may group them with the 
same race as the later settlers of Palestine. The 
Amorites were a warlike people, living in walled 
towns. The recollection of their prowess survived 
to a late date, and they became to subsequent 
generations the giants of olden days. It has 
become customary in consequence to identify the 
Amorites with the ANAKIM, IIEPHAIM, Emim* and 
Zayizummi.m, or to regard these as so man3' sub- 
divisions of the Amorites. It is true thai the 
Iiephaim and Anakim are occasionally spoken of 
in the OT as though they were identical with 
Amorites, but this is due to the faet that ' Iie- 
phaim' and 'Anakim' {cf. e.g. Dt 2 U - "° 3"- 13 ) 
are used as generic terms for a powerful race, and 
no longer as specific designations of any particular 
group. This, however, does not imply that there 
were no groups known as Itephaim and Anakim 
respectively, hut that they belong to such a remote 
past as to become mere names to later generations ; 
and since strength and gigantic stature are invari- 
ably ascribed by a later generation to remote 
ancestors, — in part, no doubt, justifiably ascribed, 
— we may only conclude from the way in which 
these terms are used that no delinite traditions 
about these groups have survived. As for Emim 
and Zamzummini (possibly identical with the Zuzim 
of Gn 14 s ), they are merely the names of the ancient 
population of Moab and Amnion respectively (Dt 
2 n and -°). While it is no longer possible to specify 
the extent of the territory of the Kephaim and 
Anakim, so much appears tolerably certain that 
these groups, with the Emim and Zamzummini, 
constitute the oldest inhabitants of Palestine and 
the distriet to the east of the Jordan known to us 
— preceding the Amorites but afterwards com- 
mingled through the faintness of tradition with 
Amorites, just as Amorites in time are noo sharply 
distinguished from Canaanites, and just as the 
groups Hivvites, Perizzites, etc., come to be viewed 
in some strata of tradition as subdivisions of 
Canaanites. 

If we are to seek for a non-Semitic race in Pales- 
tine at all, we must go back beyond the Amorites 
to the nebulous Iiephaim, Anakim, Emim, and 
Zamzummini. There are some reasons for actually 
supposing the pre-Amoritie settlers to have been of 
a different race, which was gradually subdued by 
the Amorites botli to the east and west of Jordan 
but the thesis is one which in the present state of our 
knowledge cannot be proved with certainty, though 
the fact of the existence of an early non-Semitie 
population in eertain portions of Palestine has now 
been established by ethnological evidence (see Alex. 
Macalister in PEFM, Oct. 1<J02, pp. 353-3J6). 

With even greater assurance than in the case of 
the Amorites, has it been maintained that the 
I.1ITTITES belong to a non-Semitic race. The 
problem in this instance is even more complicated, 
in consequence of the vague and indefinite usage of 
the term. We find a group of IJittites in the south 
around Hebron carried back by tradition to the 
days of Abraham (Gn 23 s - 7 - lu etc.). These Hittites 
are also in alliance with Edomites, and in the day 
of David we encounter IJittites-in his army t2 S II 
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S 26 6 ). The Egyptian and Assyrian monu- 
ments, however, reveal the existence of Hittite 
settlements in the north along theOrontes as early 
as the loth cent. B.C., and these gave the mighty 
Assyrian rulers a great deal of trouble before they 
Mere finally subdued towards the end of the Sth 
century. The term appears to include a variety of 
groups which extend northward and westward of 
the Amorites to the southern and western crests of 
Asia Minor as well as far into the interior. These 
northern Hittites do not seem to have anything 
more in common with those of the south than the 
name. How this is to be accounted for is an un- 
solved problem. While the northern IJittites have 
left numerous monuments containing sculptures 
and inscriptions, those in the south do not appear 
to have even reached the stage of eulture which 
produces art and literature. From the Egyptian 
monuments we catch glimpses of the Hittite 
physiognomy, and, to judge from these, the Hitt- 
ltes were not a Semitic race ; and yet too much 
stress must not be laid upon these representations. 
Certainly, we have no sound reason for supposing 
those of the south to belong to any other race than 
the Semites. The rather close relations hetween 
them and the Hebrews and the Edomites would 
point to ethnie alKnity; and if there is any con- 
nexion between the IJittites of the south and those 
of the north, we may at most assume that the 
latter beeame mixed with the non-Semitic popula- 
tion without losing Semitie traits altogether. 

iii. Non-Semitic and Mixed Races.— 1. But, 
while a doubt thus remains as to the ethnic 
character of the IJittites, there is no question as 
to the non-Semitie character of a group with 
which the Hebrews from a eertain period came 
into close though always hostile contact — the 
Philistines. There is no reason to question the 
tradition which makes them eome from Caputor 
(Am 9 7 , Dt 2- 3 , Jer 47 1 ) ; and, while the problems 
connected with the identification of Caphtor have 
not been entirely solved, still all the indications 
] joint towards Crete, and seholars are now pretty 
generally agreed in regarding the Philistines as 
pirates belonging to some branch of the Aryan 
stock, who, attracted perhaps, as were the Hebrews, 
by the fertile lands of Palestine, forced their way 
into the Canaanitish settlements, and succeeded in 
obtaining the supremacy in the entire ' Shephe- 
lah,' where they established a number of petty 
kingdoms. Almost immediately after they entered 
Palestine, hostilities between Hebrews and Philis- 
tines began, and, long after the Canaanites were 
subdued, the Hebrews still had to eontend against 
thi armies of the Philistines. In the days of 
David their opposition was broken, and, though 
after the death of Solomon they regained their 
independence, it Mas but a shadow of the old 
power that remained. The interference of Assyria 
in Palestinian affairs dispelled even this shadow. 

We have thus passed in rapid review the large 
variety of groups in Palestine and adjacent dis- 
tricts with which the Hebrews came into political 
or commercial contact, and who occupy a more or 
less prominent plaee among the races of the < >T. 

2. Passing beyond the narrower bounds, and yet 
not leaving Semitic settlements altogether, we have 
first to deal with the EGYPTIANS. Like Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, by virtue of its flourishing culture, 
proved an attractive magnet which drew the no- 
mads of the Sinai peninsula and adjacent districts 
to frequent sallies against the outlying Egyptian 
cities, and, as in the case of the Aramnean advances 
along the banks of the Euphrates, the higher cul- 
ture prompted groups now and then to a forward 
step which led to the partial abandonment of the 
* t'e commensurate will) the Bcdawin stage of cul- 
Egypt, accessible both from the north and 
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the south, on several occasions fell a |«rey to in- 
vaders who niuiia^cd to obtain control of the 
political I fortune* of the country. The monuments 
at Beni Hassan depitrt most graphically an invasion 
of foreigners, w)io are none other than the Semites, 
entering Egypt, uial, as we lenru from various 
sources, gradually becoming powerful faeiions in 
laiiUiin of the Egyptian districts. The Hyktos 
dyna*fcy is an illustration of the power which 
foreigners managed to olitain in Egypt ; ami who- 
ever may he intended by the Pharaoh under whom 
Joffrph, according to Biblical tradition, rose to 
eminence, his presence marks the >ucce>s of one 
of t)i" Semitic invasions of Egypt. The groups 
that primarily eame to Egypt naturally Wfougud 
to the Am hie bran eh of the Semites, but these 
were not infrequently joined hy those coming from 
.southern and central Palestine, who formed part 
of the Araina-nn movement from tin* Euphrates 
Valley towards the west. The higher cln** of 
nomads, w ho were prompted to change their location 
with a view to bearing ptuturage for their lloeks, 
would lind themselves specially attracted to Egypt 
in those periods, not infrequent in Palestine, 
when the insutliciency of rain during the wintry 
season is sure to be followed by a drought and 
scarcity of food. It was such an occurrence that 
led *ome of the tribes which afterwards funned the 
confederation of the Israelites to pass down to 
Egypt, and their numbers, as appear* from the 
form of the narrative in Exodus, were from time 
to time reinforced hy others. In that sense we are 
to interpret the story which tells of Simeon and 
Benjamin being kept in Egypt as hostages before 
the others joined them there, which means simply 
that certain tribes reached Egypt earlier than 
others. The narrative in Keuesis Uli"*-* 7 ) makes all 
the 'twelve' tribes proceed to Egypt, but we can 
hardly expect a reliable tradition on such a ques- 
tion of detail. So accustomed are the writers of a 
later age to regard the federation of the twelve 
tribes as a unit, that they project this union into 
the remote past, though without historical warrant 
for doing so. The ( >T writers, viewing history from 
the point of view of later theorist*, cannot conceive 
of less than twelve tribes at any time, and suppofe 
that necessarily these tribes clung to one another. 
We are permitted to assume that certain Hebrew 
group* left their Palestinian settlements to seek 
better pastures in Egypt, but to go further and 
bring all twelve tribe* into the district of the Nile 
is unhistorieal, for the snlheient reason that the 
federation did not exist at this time except in the 
mind of the l»T narrator, who is so fond of gene- 
alogies, and attaches such importance to them that 
he is inclined to place, in a remote pa*t, facts and 
factors which really belong to a much later age. 
Tt is not surprising, in view of the location of 
Egypt, thus open to invasion from two sides, that 
its population was of a mixed character. If one 
may judge from the language of Egypt, the sub- 
stratum of which has now been ascertained to be 
Semitic,* the basis of the population is likewise 
Scmitie ; but both language and people are largely 



lixed with ' I.lamitic' elements, more partbnhuly 
Libyan. Thiselenient in the course of time appeals | 
to obtain the mastery, despite the frequent Semitic | 
immigrations into Egypt, and to such an extent 
indeed that l>oth the people and the language 
retain but few Semitic traits. 

3. Of the Baisyi.onians we have already had 
occasion to speak. In the Euphrates Valley, like- 
wise, a mixture of races appears to have taken place 
at a remote period ; but here the situation isjuM the 
reverse of what we have found in Egypt, inasmuch 
as it is the Semitic element which obtain* the 

* Sue Ennaiis Article in XD.VG xlvi. pp. •K-1S", and Uoi-nuni 
In the Bcitrwje zur Ax»>triolojic, 



supremacy to such an extent as to give to the Baby- 
lonian culture, from the eurli<*st period revealed 
to us by historical inscriptions, a purely Semitic 
character. But the Egyptian* ami Babylonian* 
(and subsequently the Assyrians) agrtt« in this 
respect, that their relations' to the lb brews con- 
tinue, with but few interruption*, throughout the 
period of the political existence of the latter. Before 
the counter movement of Hebrew tribes and other 
Semitic groups* from Egypt back to the Arabian 
peninsula takes place, Egyptian rulers enter into 
close relationship with Palestine, l'honicin, ami 
Syria. The Tel el-Amarna tablets, so frequently 
mentioned in the course of this article, are the 
evidence of this uninterrupted intercourse in the 
15th cent, before our era. The establishment of 
a Hebrew confederacy in Palestine exposes the 
Hebrews to constant danger of being absorbed 
either by the rulers of the Nile or by the ambitions 
lords of 'the Euphrates Valley and the Tigris. The 
political history of the two* Hebrew kingdom* is 
largely taken up with the endeavour to steer clear 
of this danger an endeavour that ends in failure. 

iv. TiikTkKTII iTiaptki* OF C i:\ksis. —The races 
hitherto discussed are the ones which play a part 
in the historical events unfolded in the ( >T narra- 
tives, but they are far from exhausting the races 
whose existence is recorded in the pages of the 
(IT. The geographical horizon of the UT is re- 
markable for its wide extent, and indeed there 
are but few races— <*.*/. the Chinese and Japanese 

which are left out of aeeonut in the famous 
truth chapter of Gem-sit, which forms our principal 
source for a survey of the races of the <>f in the 
wider sense, as including all those known to the 
Hebrews, or, more correctly speaking, to Hebrew 
writers, whether these races had anything to do 
with Hebrew history or not. The chapter itself in 
its present form is the result of considerable editing, 
involving more particularly the dovetailing of two 
documents, one of which is commonly assigned 
by modern scholars to the Jahwiitie history, the 
other to the Priestly Code. The composition of 
the former of these documents is placed in the 
Uth cent., the latter shortly after the end of the 
exilic period ; but how much earlier the traditions 
are, and the knowledge upon which the chapter is 
based, it \% quite impossible to say. Apart from 
some additions in the list of the descendants of 
Shem, the chapter may be viewed as representing 
the geographical knowledge of a group of Hebrew 
writers in the Nth and 7th cent. i:.C. The absence 
of any direct reference to Persia is an indication 
that even the post -exilic compiler took as his point 
of view conditions existing previous to his own 
day. In forming an estimate of the chapter, it 
should, however, he borne in mind that the tradi- 
tions embodied therein are of a scholastic and not a 
popular character, and that, while there are no sub- 
stantial reasons for assuming that the writers had 
before them geographical lists written in cuneiform 
or Egyptian characters from which they tranwrilieil 
their data, the grouping of the races and nations of 
the world is distinctly the work of Hebrew schoul- 
mi'ii who are guided by learned and not by popular 
tradition. This is manifest already in On '.', the 
closing verses of which beginning with v. 1 * should 
be studied in connexion with ch. Hi. 

The (hire aroujis into which the human race 
is divided do not repr«*wnt a popular point of 
view. A people's geographical horizon — it> tmti 
b; nton<li—\s limited by its political and m rial 
interests. The three sons of Noah in the popular 
form of the tradition are not the broad suUln isiniis 
of mankind, but three sublivisions within the 
in which the Hebrews were more |articu- 
ipHftkt i f the "mivt'it multitude ' wUn.li lilt EtfM't 
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larly interested : («) Shem, by which the Hebrews 
themselves are meant; (b) Canaan, the predecessors 
and hated rivals of the Hebrews in Palestine ; (e) 
Japheth, originally designating probably the people 
of Phoenicia,* with perhaps the adjacent island of 
Cyprus. These are the three sons of Noah in the 
original form of the famous blessing and curse 
(Gn 9 25 " 28 ). In the scholastic recasting of the 
popular tradition, the three sons of Noah become 
the progenitors of the human race. SHEM is taken 
as an extensive term to include a group of peoples 
■who were regarded as ethnically close to the 
Hebrews, JAPHETH is similarly extended to em- 
brace a large group of races to the north of the 
Hebrews, while Canaan is replaced by Ham, who 
is viewed as the progenitor of the group of races to 
the south of Israel as well as of others who were 
particularly hostile to the Hebrews. Interpreted in 
this way, it is manifest that we must not seek for a 
purely scientific division of the races known to the 
OT writers, but one in which science is linked to 
national prejudices and preferences. With these 
preliminary remarks we may pass to an analysis 
of this remarkable document, so far as scholarship 
has succeeded in interpreting it. The suggestion 
has already been thrown out that the grouping of 
peoples in the chapter in question is geographical 
rather than ethnic or linguistic, though it may at 
once be added that the geographical principle is 
not consistently carried out. The clearest section 
is that referring to the sons of Japheth (vv. s " s ), the 
core of which belongs to the post-exilic writers. 

1. The Japhcfhifes represent groups and races 
lying to the north of Palestine. Of the ' sons ' of 
Japheth, namely, Gomer, 31 agog, Madai, Javan, 
Tubal, Meshech, and Tiras, the majority have 
been identified. GOMER is the equivalent of the 
Gimirrai frequently referred to in the inscriptions 
of Assyrian kings, and represents a promiscuous 
group of peoples who, forced across the Black Sea 
by Scythian hordes pressing upon them, .settled 
in Cappadocia. In the early part of the 7th cent, 
we find these Gimirrai in conflict with Assyria 
and Lydia, and shortly after the middle of that 
century they are driven still farther to the east. 
Madai is Media, Javan represents the Ionian*, 
while Tubal and Mesh ecu are found in juxta- 
position in the Assyrian inscriptions under the 
forms Tabal and Muski ; and the location of these 
groups may with certainty be fixed in central 
Asia Minor. There remain only Magog and Tiras. 
Outside of the occurrence of Magog here (and in 
1 Ch l 5 , which is copied from Gn 10 2 ) the name is 
found twice in Ezekiel {3S' 2 and 39 6 ). In the former 
of these passages it is a gloss to Gog, indicat- 
ing the identity of Gog and Magog in" the mind 
of the annotator ; while in the second passage the 
LXX has * Gog,' which the Hebrew text also 
exhibits in Ezk 3S 14 ' 1S - 18 and 30'. In view of 
this, it seems reasonable to suppose that Magog 
is a slip for Gog, the M being superinduced perhaps 
by the M of the following Madai. The error, once 
introduced, was carried over into Ezekiel, once as 
a variant, and in the second case as an actual read- 
ing instead of Got:. From the passages in Ezekiel 
the views connected with Gog may be clearly de- 
duced. The name is a collective one, for a whole 
series of peoples coming from the north, and 
threatening at one time, during the 7th cent., to 
engulf the Semitic world much as the Goths and 
Vandals threatened the Roman empire. The 
danger was averted, but so great was the terror 
inspired by the northern hordes that Gog survived 
to a late period as the symbol of wickedness and 
evil power — a pre-Christian Antichrist. The 
identification of Tiras is not certain. The view 

fc The expression 'dwelling in the tents of Shem' (O 2 ^) points 
to a land adjacent to Palestinr 
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of Ed. Meyer [Gcsch. d. Altcrthums, i. p. 260), 
which associates Tiras with the Turn aha, a sea- 
faring nation mentioned in the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions of the 13th cent., and whom the Greeks 
reckon to the Pelasgians, has been generally 
accepted; but recently W. Max Muller [Orient. 
Lit.-Zeitung, 15th Aug. 1900, col. 290) prefers to 
regard Tiras as a doublet — a variant of Tarshish 
mentioned in v. 4 , and to identify both with Turs, 
i.e. the land of the Tyrsenians or Italy. 

As subdivisions of Gomer, there are mentioned 
Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togarmah. The passage 
in Jer 51- 7 , where Ashkkxaz is placed in juxta- 
position with Minni and Ararat, is conclusive for 
placing the Ashkenazites in western Armenia, 
while the occurrence of a personage Aseanios as a 
leader of the 1 'hrygians and Mysians in the Iliad (ii. 
802 and xiii. 79) lias, together with some other evi- 
dence (see Ashkevaz in vol. i.), led some scholars 
to fix upon the Phrygians as the group more particu- 
larly denoted. For the location of RiPHATH there 
are no certain data, while TOGARMAH appears to 
be some part of Armenia, whence horses and mules 
were exported to the markets of Tyre (Ezk 3S' 3 ). 

As of Gomer, so of Ionia, a number of sub- 
divisions are noted — Elishah, Tarshish, Kittim, and 
Dodanim. It has become customary to identify 
Elishah with Hellas; but since W. Max Muller 
has shown satisfactorily that Alashia, occurring in 
the Tel el-Amaina tablets, is the ancient name for 
Cyprus, it seems natural to connect Elishah with 
this term (Or. Lit^ZciL, loth Aug. 1900, col. 2S8). 
Tarshish has commonly been identified with the 
Phoenician colony Tartessus in southern Spain; 
KlTTiM with Cyprus, in view of the town Citium j 
and Dodanim, for which the LXX as well as the 
parallel passage (1 Ch l 7 ) has 'Rodanim,' with 
Rhodes. There are, however, serious objections 
against all these identifications. One can hardly 
suppose that a writer would jump in this wild 
fashion from Hellas to Spain, then back to Cyprus, 
and then on to Rhodes. The very frequent refer- 
ences to Tarshish — no fewer than twenty-five times 
in the< >T— make it certain that an intelligent reader 
knew where to look for it. Rut while there was one 
Tarshish, whose location was well known, which 
probably lay in S]>ain, it does not follow that 
' Tarshish r in all passages refers to this place. There 
is (significance in the juxtaposition with Pul (prob- 
ably an error for Put, or Punt) and Lydia in Is C6 19 . 
This suggests another Tarshish adjacent to Asia 
Minor; and, while in many if not most of the 
passages the location in Spain suits the context, in 
Gn 10 and in some other instances we do not appear 
to be justified in going so far to the west. \Yhether 
Kittim is really the city of Citium in Cyprus has 
been questioned by both \Vinckler and Muller (see 
Or. Lit.-Zeit., loth Aug. 1900, ib.\. If Dodanim is 
really a corrupt reading for Rodanim, the identifica- 
tion with Rhodes may be admitted, but we cannot 
be certain that the LXX reading and the one in 
I Chron. do not represent an intentional change 
with a view of suggesting this identification. All 
therefore that can be said with regard to Elishah, 
Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanim is that we must 
probably seek for them among the larger islands 
of the Mediterranean and /Egean Sea— preferably 
among those adjacent to the southern and western 
coasts of Asia Minor. On this assumption we can 
understand the reference in v. 5 to the 'islands of 
the nations,' which appears to be a convenient 
manner of designating the minor islands of this 
region. The groupings of these four names is 
based on a tradition which regards the people 
meant as offshoots of Ionia on the Asia Minor 
coast. It does not, of course, follow that ' the sons 
of Jap'.ieth ' represent necessarily subdivisions of 
fthe Aryan .race.^^-^As already pointed out, the 
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■writer of I In 10 has hut vague notion* regarding 
racial nihilities of nations, whereas his geographi- 
cal views nre quite dear ami definite. Mill it 
bo hajijiens that Asia Minor, from the wwtwn 
coast far into the interior, was at an early date 
tin* seat of Aryan settlements, and in the 7th cent, 
the greater portion of the population belonged 
in all probability to the Aryan "roup of ra««*. 

2. 'I he 'sons of flam,' us the second division, 
embrace the races of the south, so far as known 
to the Hebrews, Crsu being Ethiopia, Mi?,RAIM 
the equivalent of Egypt, wliile the evidence whieh 
identifies Put with Libya so already Joseph us 
is still the most satisfactory available. At the 
winie time, it won hi appear from the passage in 
Is rtt; 1 " (above referred to) as well as from other 
evidence (see Wiuekler, Altur. Fomehmvim, i. p. 
51 H, note), that there was another country, Put, 
situated near Lydia, and designating probably 
Some island or group oi islands in the .Egcan 
Sea. In most of the passages in the prophetical 
l>ooks in which Put is mentioned, it is this region 
and not the Put of Gn 10" which is meant. The 
introduction of Canaan at this point and the 
grouping with the ' l.lamites' is not to be taken 
as an indication that in the mind of the writer 
the Canaanites came from the south. The mention 
is due to the hostility whieh existed between the 
Hebrews and Canaanites, and which prompted the 
writer, in obedience to popular prejudices, to place 
the Canaanites with the 'accursed' race. The same 
spirit is resjsuisible for the insertion (vv, 8-1 -), which 
places the finbyluninns and Asjyr'utns — whose ulti- 
mate control ot Palestine was already imminent at 
the time when the section was written-also with 
tin* sons of the 'accursed' son of Noah, though 
it is possible that the confusion of Cuih = EtJiiopia 
with the Cossa*an.s (a people to the north-east of 
Pabylonia), may have been a factor also in bring- 
ing about this result. As ollshoots of dish, there 
are mentioned Seba, Havilah, Sabtah, Raamah, 
Sabteea, and as "ollshoots of Kaauiah again, Sheba 
and Dedan. Of these seven districts, Havilah and 
Sheba and Dedan can be tixed with snilicient 
deliniteness to form starting-points for the general 
determination of the rest. BavIlaII is certainly 
some district in Arabia -probably on the western 
coast,— Sheba is a portion of southern Arabia, 
while T)KDAN, to judge from the juxtaposition 
with Tenia in central Arabia (Jer 23^, E/k 2.V J ), 
must be sought in the interior of Arabia, extend- 
ing considerably towards the north. The remain- 
ing nnmesappcar likewise to have been designations 
for other portions of the Arabian peninsula, more 
particularly the western and south-western sections. 
Unless we assume that the tradition is utterly 
without foundation, we must perforce conclude 
that Cushitcs settled in large num)>ers on the 
western coast of Arabia from the southern ex- 
tremity to a point considerably north. Similarly, 
in the suMiviskms of Egypt (w. 11 14 ) the certainly 
Unit the LEHAB1M are Libyans, and that Patiihos 
is T T pper Egypt, justifies the conclusion that the 
NAritTtTHlMand Casu'IUM are to be sought in 
northern Africa, even though the precise iden- 
tilication is still doubtful. The introduction of 
the Philistines in v. u is, without much question, 
a gloss which has been inserted into the text at 
the wrong place. It would come appropriately j 
after the mention of the Capiitokim,— i.e. probably ' 
Cretans (see above), and the gloss itself, which 
connects the Philistines with Caphtor, rests upon 
the traditions embodied in such passages as l>l 'J J , 
Jer 47*, Am 9 7 . There, again, the bitter hostility 
between the Hebrews and the Philistines appears 
to have been the factor whieh prompted the 
association of the Cretans and l'hilistines with the 
descendants of Hauiite* 
extra vol. — 6 



As ollshoots of the Canaanites a large numls-r of 
groups are mentioiii-d, most of which arw known to 
us from the actual relations existing at one time 
or the other between them and I he Hebrews. 
Such are the Jcbusites, Amgrito*. Girgufhitu*. and 
Hittitcs, while the situation of Zidon, Simyra, 
l.lamath, and Arvad is perfectly \lclinite. The 
other groups, AitKins and Sixitks, therefore 
belong to this same region I .-iwl-, u the Phoenician 
coast ami eastern Syria. How unimportant, in 
the mind of the writer, ethnological allinity is 
may be judged from the introduction ol the 
HlTTlTES in the form of a gloss in v." and as 
an olttdioot of Canaan. Whatever and wherever 
the Hittitcs -were, they certainly were not closely 
allied to Canaanites. The name itself designates, 
as already intimated, a promiscuous group of 
peoples whose settlements at one time covered a 
good portion of the interior ol Asia Minor, whose 
culture and general character have little in common 
with Canaanites. The importance oi the Hittite 
settlements in Syria adjacent to the territory 
covered by Canaanitish groups has led to the 
mention of l,leth, by the side of Zidon, a.s an 
ollshoot of Canaan. It thus appears that the 
second group— the l.Iamites— represents a greater 
mixture of totally distinct races than we encoun- 
tered in the ease of the Japhcthites. Handles, 
Semites, Aryans, and Turanians are thrown to- 
gether without any scruples. 

3. The remainder of the chapter, vv. !, * w , is taken 
up with the favoured group — the Sheniitcs. It is 
evident from a superlicial survey of the list that it 
cannot originally have belonged to the preceding 
enrolment of nations. One and the same writer 
would not have placed Assyria with Cnshites (v, 11 ), 
and a few verses later on made Atftyria an oll'shoot 
of Sheni (v.- J ). Nor is it conceivable that in one 
part of a document the Lydians should have l>ecn 
placed with Egypt (v. ia ) and in another with Aram 
(v.--). Again (w.'^ 21 ), we encounter Sheba and 
Havilah among the sons of Sheni, whereas in v. 7 
they are grouped with Cnshites. Q^uite peculiar 
to this third section of the chapter is also the long 
genealogical chain — Arpachshad, Shelah, Phi r, 
I 'cleg, and Joktan, — whereas, in the case of the 
Japhcthites and Handles, at most a double chain 
is tarnished. The longer chain, in the case of the 
Shcmites, suggests a lelationship between this 
section of the tenth chapter and such a chain as is 
found in the eleventh chapter. Here as a matter 
of fact we have the 'doublet 'of our Motion, for 
present a genealogical table of Shcmites 



introduced as a preface to the narrative of Abra- 
ham. Comparing these two lists, it will be found 
that the Shcmites in the narrower sense consist of 
two branches which meet in the scries Arpachshad, 
Shelah, Ebcr. With the latter the division begins, 
the Abrahtimitic group tracing descent to Piclku, 
one of the sons of Eher, while the other branch 
starts with another son, JOKTAK. In Gn ID** 
the subdivisions of Joktan are given, and the 
section thus complements the genealogical chain 
of the l'elegites in the 11th chapter. There is no 
dillicnlty in determining tit* region where the 
writer places these two branches or Shcmites, or, 
more strictly speaking, Eberite*. The descendants 
of I 'cleg are represented by the Aramaan settle- 
ments along the Euphrates with the gradual 
extension of these groups into the district to ln>t h 
sides of the Jordan, while the Joktanites represent 
those who pn.sscd on to the south and west of 
Arabia. The situation of Sheba and Havilah has 
already been referred to. 1.1 \ZAKMAVKlir is iden- 
tical with l.ladramaut along the southern coast ; 
and HAl>C>l(AM, I'ZAL. Misvt, am) the rest must 
likewise be sought in I he region of Yemen. Only 
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that the writer intends to have us take a leap over 
to the African eoast (see Peters, Dai Land Uphir, 
1902, who has made out a strong ease for locating 
Ophir in the district near the Zambesi river in 
southern Africa). Roughly speaking, the twofold 
division of the Shemites corresponds to the cus- 
tomary division of Arabia into YtNuen and Sham 
(or Syria), the 'right' and the * left" land, or, as it 
was mistranslated by Latin writers, Arabia Felix 
and Arabia Infclix. Un 10-', where Sheni is 
referred to as the 'father' of all 'the sons of 
Eber,' reveals the real sentiment underlying the 
genealogical lists of vv. w - a and II 1 "-- 6 . The two 
brandies— the Pelegites and Joktanites— comprise 
those groups which, in his opinion, are genuine 
Shemites, the only Shemites worth speaking of 
according to his view, though perhaps not the only 
ones he knew of. The inclusion of south Arabian 
tribes is rather signilieant, and strengthens the 
thesis maintained at the beginning of this article, 
widely makes central Arabia the starting-point for 
Semitie emigration in two directions. However 
this may be, it would appear that a later writer, 
not satisfied with this narrow scope given to the 
Shemites, saw fit to add as separate subdivisions 
Elani, Assyria, Lud, and Aram, embracing what 
he considered the Mesopotamian branch of the 
Shemites, Elam being to the east of Mesopotamia, 
Assyria the general term for Mesopotamia itself, 
Aram the designation for the district to the west 
of Assyria, while Lud (following upon Arpaehshad) 
is one of the puzzles in the chapter. The identifica- 
tion with Lydia is out of the question. That it 
may be some textual error— tm-Lnd being super- 
induced by the Arpacfahad yalad of v." 4 — is not 
impossible. If, however, the reading be aeeepted 
as correct, the most natural suggestion would be 
to place Lud to the north or north-east of Mesopo- 
tamia. The attempts to identify ARPACHSilAU 
have hitherto failed. Even Chcyne's proposal 
(ZJTJVxxii. (1S97) JUO) to separate the term into 
two words, fjiic {'Amp = Arapeha) and *im {Kashcd= 
Chahhea), which is the most plausible of the many 
suggestions ottered, does not commend itself; 
and it would appear, indeed, that Arpaehshad is no 
more a district than Sheba, Eber, or Peleg, but 
in reality only the name preserved by tradition of 
some ancient group to which the Eberites traced 
their descent. If this be so, the name is out of 
place in v.--', and has either been introduced by the 
writer, whose chief aim it wastoadd Elam, Assyria, 
and Aram as a Mesopotamian branch of Shemites 
to the south Arabian ami Syriae - Palestinian 
branches, or has in reality been 'brought in by an 
error, -ii* was™ (v,~) being a 'doublet' of icamiti 
">*' (v. 23 ). At all events, it appears to be clear 
that Elam, Assyria, and Aram represent a third 
Shemitie branch added by some writer to the 
original twofold division. Of the subdivisions of 
Aram— U ? , II u], Gether, and Mash— U?, though 
not definitely marked otl', is the region of Hainan, 
extending, however, considerably to the south ; 
Mash (for which 1 Ch V has Meshech) may be 
identical with the Mons Masius between Armenia 
and Mesopotamia, while Hul and OETHER are 
altogether obscure, and it would be idle to hazard 
any conjectures at present. 

The addition of Aram narrows still further the 
seope of the Pelegites, who are thus practically 
confined to the groups of Hebrews in Palestine 
and their neighbours directly to the east of the 
Jordan. The omission of Babylonia in this addi- 
tion of a Mesopotamian branch is an index to the 
age of the writer who added it. Not, indeed, that 
we are to conclude that he belongs to the period 
when the supremacy of Assyria over t he south was so 
undisputed as to justify the application of ' Assyria 5 
to the northern and southern Mesopotamian d' 



triets, for, as a matter of faet, the distinction 
between Babylonia and Assyria was at all times 
maintained. The omission is intentional, and simi- 
larly the inclusion of Elam among the descendants 
of Noah's favourite son is also dwelt upon with 
intent. There can be little doubt that Elam 
is merely another designation for Peisia in the 
mind of the writer. The reign of Cyrus, with 
whom brighter times for the Jud;ean exiles set in, 
was a sullicient reason for glorifying Persia at the 
expense of Babylonia. The writer was willing to 
permit the hated Babylon to be founded by a 
descendant of rjam, but Persia belongs to the 
favoured raee ; and Assyria, which for more than a 
century had been merely a name without substance, 
eould also be magnanimously included, since con- 
sistency demanded that the country adjacent to 
Peisia should belong to the same group. The 
writer, however, takes his revenge upon Babylonia, 
ignoring the name entirely and substituting that of 
her own hated rival Assyria. We are therefore 
brought down to the end of the Exile for the 
addition of the Mesopotamian branch of the sons 
of Shem. Once more we observe that ethnic 
affinity is an unimportant factor in the grouping — 
geographical proximity counts first, and natural 
preferences and dislikes second. Still, in the case 
of the ' sons of Shem ' as in that of the Japhethites, 
it so happens that all those enumerated go together 
cthnieally. With the exception of the Elmmtes, 
who are Aryans, the members of all three branehes 
of Shemites are also to be grouped as subdivisions 
of a single race, only that it must be borne in mind 
that not all the subdivisions are enumerated ; and 
that some which unquestionably belong here, e.g. 
the Canaanites with their numerous branches, are 
to be found in the rlamitie division, while some of 
those in the Japhetliite group, not yet definitely 
identified, may likewise turn out to be members of 
the Shemitie race. See also following article. 

In this survey, necessarily defective, of the 
important tenth chapter of Genesis, the chief aim 
has been to present the view taken of the races of 
the ancient world hy a Hebrew writer, or, more 
exactly, by Hebrew writers. Two features stand 
out prominently in this view— firstly, the breadth 
of the writers' horizon ; secondly, their indinereiiee 
to the ethnic relationships among the peoples 
grouped together. The main factors in determining 
this group are, again, two— (1) geographical affinity, 
and (2) natural dislikes. It is the combination of 
these two factors that leads to many of the incon- 
sistencies in the grouping that we have noted. 
The writers are not merely interested in those races 
with which the Hebrews have eome in eontact, but 
extend their view to those which stand outside of 
this limit, and yet they do not pass farther than 
Elam and Armenia in the east ; the western limits 
are the islands of the Mediterranean r.d jaeent to 
the southern and western coasts of Asia Minor; 
they take in all of northern Africa, and embrace 
Arabia from the extreme south up to the moun- 
tains of Syria. The aim of the writers being to 
include all mankind, the limitations of the chapter 
fairly represent the bounds of historical know- 
ledge at the time of composition. The races of the 
OT in the larger sense, and as revealed by this 
chapter, cover the civilized States grouped around 
the Mediterranean, the Bed Sea, and the Persian 
Gulf, together with the less cultured races and 
tribes of this district. "While the tenth chapter of 
Genesis occupies a unique place in the UT by virtue 
of the large number of races and peoples enumer- 
ated, yet the prophets furnish the proof that the 
knowledge evidenced by this ehapter was not 
exceptional. A trait of the great prophets is their 
fondness for including hi their view many other 



nations besides the people whom they addressed. 
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The l'ook of Amos opens (uha. 1. 2) with a series of 
denunciations *>f a variety of districts: Dauuucu*, 
Gaza, Tyre, Edoui, Amnion, Moab being introduced 
a;* a means of heightening the dramatic ettuut wlicn 
Judah and Israel are reached. Isaiah (elis. i:i-'2.'i), 
Jeremiali <4t>-51), and EzttkicI (21 3*2 and 3S. 3'J) 
similarly have a series of 'oracle*' directed agaimt 
nations near to ami remote from I he Hebrews, ami 
in addition to this they incidentally introduce many 
others by way of illnstralion to their arguments. 
So, e.g., Ezk 3H is a miniature reproduction of 
(In 10. The prophet enumerates in the course 
of his oration th>^, Mewheeh, Tubal (v.-), Persia, 
Ethiopia (Cush), l'ut (v. a ), (Joiner, Togarmah (v. u ), 
Sheba, Dedan, Tarsiush (v. 13 ). Elsewhere (eh, 27) 
we encounter Tyre (v. a ), Zidon, Arvad (v,»), Persia, 
Lud, and Put (v. IU ), Javan, Tubal, Meshech, 
Togarmah, Dedan, Aram (vv. l0,a ), Arabia, Sheba, 
Kaauiah, Eden, Assyria {yv.-" 23 ). Through these 
references, the explanation of the races mentioned 
in tin 10 is considerably advanced, though new 
problems are also presented by the mention of 
nations not otherwise known. So in the two 
chapters of Ezekiel under consideration we en- 
counter for the first time I'ersia, Arabia, and also 
Eden.* The omission of I'ersia in the Genesis list 
{though referred to probably in the supplemental 
mention of Elam) has already been commented 
upon. In the case of Arabia, it is the name 
rather than the race that is new; while El>KN"-~ 
corresponding, perhaps, to liit-Atlini in cuneiform 
literature and occurring with Hakan and Canxeii 
{probably an error for Calneh) — is covered in 
Genesis by Assyria and Babylonia. 

More important, however, than the variation in 
nomenclature and the additions, to be gathered 
from the prophetical orations, to the ethnological 
phases of the OT, is the circumstance that the 
prophets in question should have an acquaintance 
with so many races. The prophets would not have 
referred to these many nations had the}' not been 
certain of being understood by the people to whom 
they address themselves. From this point of view, 
the prophetical books reveal the existence of an 
international intercourse in ancient times on a 
much larger scale than is ordinarily supposed. 
The tenth chapter of Genesis is an illustration of 
yds general acquaintance with the races of a con- 
siderable section of the ancient world; and while 
the list rests in part on a theoretical basis, and is 
prepared for a scholastic pur poke, yet it cannot be 
doubted, in view of the evidence furnished by the 
prophetical hooks, that a majority of the peoples 
there mentioned are races with which, either 
politically or commercially, the Hebrews came into 
direct contact. 

In this way the treatment of the races of the 
OT resolves itself, after all, into a consideration 
mainly of those associated with the Hebrews. 
While, therefore, the distinction made at the be- 
ginning of this article may be maintained [{n) the 
subdivisions of the Semitic race and of the pre- 
Israclitish inhabitants of Palestine, (b) the non- 
Semitic and mixed races with whom the contact was 
less constant and in many cases less close where it 
did exist], the races introduced from the purely 
theoretical point of view form a comparatively small 
minority. To be sure, the underlying nrinciple of 
the chiei source for the larger view of < IT ethnology 
which divides the whole of mankind into three 
divisions is deprived by modern ethnological in- 
vestigation of its scientific value. The races enu- 
merated under each one of these divisions do not, 
as we have seen, necessarily form a homogeneous 



group. The distribution being controlled largely 
by the geographical factor, it was not to !«• ex- 
pected that this khmild be the ease, quite apart 
from the fact that an ancient writer could hardly 
h» expected to have the ethnological attainment* 
required for such a method of grouping. A* a 
conspectus, however, of races Known to the 
Hebrews, largely through contact and in part 
through learned tradition, the tenth chapter of 
<!enesis not only retains its intrinsic value, but 
serves as an indispensable aid in supplementing the 
ethnological material, furnished incidentally by the 
narrative which follows the remarkable history of 
the Hebrews, from the early time of the departure 
of the first group from the Euiilmites Valley 
through the nomadic period, with its frequent 
changes of residence, on to the conquest of Pales- 
tine and the growth of the federation of Hebrew 
tribes into a nation in the full sonse of the word, 
witli a distinct political organization, down to the 
political decline and fall of this people, which sur- 
vived in a strange way even the loss of national 
indtq tendency. 

Litkhatche. — Sayce. The liace* of fA* Old Trxtawrnt, 
London, 1M1, also ' White Kaoc o! Ancient Palestine ' (L-c/Hixitur, 
.July. IN*); Noldekc, Die scmitincJieH Spmchen. Leipzig, l!»7, 
see'alsohisart. ■ Semitic Landmines' ilk Kncyc. I>rit,i>; Chwolsoii, 
hie snnitUfhrn i'vlkn; Herlin, 1S72; Kenan. Hint. <ittWralt *t 
*!lst/!iH£ com}Htrt tie* tangut* X'Uiiit.*, I'aris, ls7s; Ihinmntl, Die 
setnititiclirH Volt.-r und Sprachen, Leipzig, I'vvl ; W. 11. Flinders 
I'etric, liaeial Type* frum h'wi>t (Lonilmi, issT); <L A. liartim, 
.1 Sketch "f Semitic Origin* (New York, 1 !"'>_») ; Drint m anil 
•hmtrow, IheCadleoftht Stmite* (l'UM. 1S01); A. Knuhd, Die 
Yvtkertufel der tieneti* (Giossen, liAO); do C.m-jc, • Ilet Hemic 
lloofdstitck van Genesis (ThT iv. (ls"C») :4]ff.); Merx, art. 
1 Voelkertafel ' in Schcnkcl's HihelUxicon |liihlio<,'raphk-al refer- 
ences! ; G laser, Skiize der Gexehvhte und lleoyrapttir Amttimt 
(berlin, lS!to)i chs. \xiv,-xxxi. ; E. Sehrader, Keilinxchritten 
und GwJiicfit * , Ai n (Giessen, ls7>). COT (i vols. I»ml(in, 
1SS5-SS), AM T : \ pt\ i. MJesch. u. Ceoyr.' by It. Winrkler (Merlin, 
1W2); Erk-d. IMilzsch, Wo Lay do* I'ar'adwsf (Leipzig, 1**1); 
Commentaries on Gnl 'J hyl/illnmnn. I >Hil writ, Hol/in^er, Si ra<k, 
Ball, Gunkel; and the introductory chapters to the Jlintnnj 
of the Hrbmm hy Ewald, Guthe, Static, I'iepenhrim/, etc ; 
compare also the identifications in Ilahhinical literature of the 
nations mentioned in Gn 10 as put together hy Neiihaner. La 
^O'jrttphic du Talmud, Paris, liwW, pp. ill CJ1 ; Epstein, ' Iam 
Chamitesdc JaTahlc Ethrio-jraphitpic selmi le nsw. , ml"-J"iiiithair 
(HKJ xxiv. SJ-9S); S. Krauts, ' I >ie Itihlisehc VnlkerUdel in 
Talmud, Mi<Jras*jh, awlTarjrtim '{Mwatngehriftf. d. WituMipehnft 
det Judsnth » artit-Jes]), ' Znr Zald der hililiselieu 

Volkersohaften ' (ZM'W xx. |1!XX)|, pp. :W-4 J) ; see al>o Hie 
separate articles on thediffereot races mentioned in this arliele. 
Moltlils .l\STl:o\V, Jtt. 
SEMITES.— The term Semite {Shemiti), forming 
the adjective Semitic (Sh'mit'tr), is derived from 
the patriarch Shem, who in the Hk. of (lenois is 
nametl as the ancestor of most of thepeoph-s known 
to ethnologists ami now popularly designated as 
'Semites.' The account ot Shem and his descend- 
ants in Gn 10 is partly genealogical and partly 
geographical, ami does not exactly correspond to 
a scientific classification. Hence we take the 
family tree of Genesis as the starting-point of our 
inquiry rather than as an exhaustive summary. 



• Gcbal, Damascus, and Ilclbmi also occur In eh. 27, hut a* 
names merely of cit4e#. and nerd not tlierelorc he taken into 
roiisidenitiou. Su Zidon (27 s ) IB covered hy Canaan and h; 
hi Gd 10. 



None the less, any description or discussion of the 
Semites as a whole must lave chietly a biblical 
interest, and that for two main reasons. In the 
lirst place, the actors in and makers of Kible his- 
tory were Semite-*, win* did their deeds ami said 
their say within the Semitic rcuil in. Further, the 
truth of God, us it i* revealed in the I'.ible, was 
not merely conveyed to the world through an out- 
ward Semitic channel; it was moulded in Semitic 
minds, coloured by the genius of Semitic speech, 
and put to the proof for the education of the world 
in Semitic hearts and lives. It is perhaps uiiough 
in this connexion to remind the reader that Moses, 
David. Elijah, Amos, llos<a, Isaiah, .Jeremiah, St. 
John, St. I'anl, ami the Son of Man Himself, were 
I Semites. Thy religions ami moral significance of 
' the race thus indicated inav be further illustrated 
i by citing the fact that Tiglath-piles.-r. Nebnchad- 
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pre-Christian time whose names stand for world - 
moving achievements outside the realm of religion 
and morals. 

The principal list of the descendants of Shem 
appearsin Gn 10 21 ' 30 . This whole table proceeds; from 
one source, J, except that, according to the critics, 
v. 22 , which gives a list of the sons of Shem, belongs 
to P. These immediate descendants are Elam, 
Asshur, Arpachshad, Lud, and Aram. Of these 
names the third and fourth are unfortunately 
obscure, and it would be unprofitable to discuss 
here the various explanations that have been 
oilered. Lud is generally supposed to stand for 
Lydia; but the reason for such an enormous 
interval of separation from the other Semitic 
peoples is far to seek. Possibly this brief Avord 
(iiS from ib) very early underwent some change, 
and does not represent the original. It is almost 
certain that this is the ease with Arpachshad, since 
the latter half of the word is the stem of Knsdim 
(but see p. S2 11 ), the Heb. word for Chatdaans, 
who lived in Lower Babylonia. The whole word, 
thus assumed to be modilied in MT, would natur- 
ally stand for a portion of the territory to the 
N.W. of the Persian Gulf.* The first in the list, 
Elam, though historically non-Semitic, must have 
had many Semitic immigrants. Asshur is the 
well-known people and country of Assyria. The 
last named of the sons of Shem is Aram, that 
is, the Aramaeans. The sons of Aram are next 
enumerated (v. 23 ). Thereafter the interest is con- 
centrated upon the progeny of Arpachshad. His 
grandson is Eber, who is not only the ancestor of 
the Hebrews, as is fully detailed by P in eh. 11, 
but also of the Arabs (lO- 6 ^ ). We may now 
attempt a present-day view of the descendants of 
Shem, referring to any of the lists of Genesis as 
occasion demands, and thus working back from 
the known facts of modern research instead of 
attempting to work downward from the indistinct 
hints of tradition. 

i. Classification of the Sf.mites.— The surest 
token of racial affinity is ordinarily the possession 
of a common language or of closely related idioms. 
It is not an infallible test ; for it may happen that 
through inherent weakness or stress of fortune a 
tribe or a nation may be absorbed by another, and 
lose its own form of speech. On the other hand, 
it very rarely happens that a race predominant in 
numbers or political influence loses its language and 
adopts that of an inferior or degenerating race. 
Hence, while even the exclusive use, by a large 
community, of a given language or dialect does not 
necessarily indicate that the race is unmixed, it 
may be reasonably held that the predominating 
racial element in that community originally spoke 
the current language. Again, as regards the de- 
grees of relationship between kindred peoples, it 
should be remembered that the most valid kind 
of linguistic evidence is that afforded by the com- 
mon possession of grammatical or structural ele- 
ments, and of terms for the most fundamental ideas 
and the most indispensable or rudimentary arts and 
appliances of life. These simple and elementary 
working principles are far-reaching in their appli- 
cation, and will need to be taken into account in 
all that is said, either as to the original Semitic 
race and its language, or as to any of the deriva- 
tive races and their languages or dialects. 

On the evidence of language and of historical 

* Some such people seems necessary here, since Arpachshad is 
indicated as the ancestor of Aramaeans and Arahs alike, and the 
region in question is their natural dividing-point. Moreover, it 
was peopled also by Semites from the earliest known period. 
Confirmation of this view is afforded by the fact that, according 
to v,25, Peleg, 'in whose days the earth was divided,' was a 
descendant of Arpachshad, while the reference to the dividing 
of the earth points to Bahylonia as the place of his residence, 
according to ll*-», which is also the product' 



distribution combined, these peoples are made to 
fall into two great divisions, the Northern and 
the Southern Semites. Itoughly speaking, the 
Southern branch of the family had its permanent 
and proper home in the peninsula of Arabia ; while 
the Northern division was included in the region 
bounded on the N. by the modern Kurdistan, on 
the W. by the Mediterranean, and on the E. by 
modern Persia. We have, however, except from 
linguistic induction, no indication of a time when 
either the Northern or the Southern division 
formed by itself a homogeneous whole, much less 
of the presumptive earlier stage when all Semites 
together were comprised in a single community. 
On the contrary, our earliest arcJ into logical evidence 
reveals to us these regions as occupied by several 
families or groups more or less nearly related. 
Thus, while Arabia has long been known as the 
home of a single people, though of many tribes, 
speaking a common language, the earlier record is 
of peoples speaking and writing distinct though 
closely related languages. Similarly, the Northern 
division, as far back as we can see through the 
mists of antiquity, is found to be made up of dis- 
tinct families. A tentative comprehensive group- 
ing may be made as follows : — 

< Northern Arabians. 
Southern Semites - Sabteans. 

((Abyssinians). 

f Babylonians and Assyrian*. 

{.(Hebrews). 

The above classification would describe the distri- 
bution of the Semites as a race during that period 
of ancient history when they were the ruling power 
of the world, roughly speaking from B.C. 2000 to 
B.C. 500. It should be added that the hypothecs 
of a Southern branch is surer than that of a distinct 
Northern group, and that some scholars (as llommel 
and Zimmcrn) prefer to assume an East-Semitic 
division — Assyro-Babylonian, and a West-Semitic 
— Arama-an, Canaanite, Arabo-Abyssinian. It is, 
indeed, so difficult to unify the Assyrian, the 
Aramaic, and the Canaanitic languages, that if we 
were to use linguistic data alone, it would, for 
working purposes, be allowable to assume these 
four separate units : Assyro- Babylonian, Aramaean, 
Canaanite, and Arabo-Abyssinian. 

(A) Southern Semites.— [a) Northern Arabi- 
ans. — The term 'Arab,' which at present connotes 
the only survivors on any large scale of the Semitic 
races, was originally of very restricted significance. 
Ancient usage confines it to a comparatively 
small district in the north of the peninsula E. of 
Palestine, extending sometimes over the centre of 
the Syro- Arabian desert. In this sense the word is 
uspd in the Assyr. inscriptions, in OT {e.g. 2 Ch 
17" 21 16 22 1 26 7 , Is 13 J0 21 13 , Jer 3 2 25 24 , Neb 2 lfl , 
Ezk 27 21 )> as well as in the lately discovered 
Min.mn inscriptions. It was not till shortly before 
the Christian era that it was enlarged so far as 
to include the whole of the peninsula.* Besides 
the 'Arabs,' there were several other important 
ancient communities in N. Arabia. Most of these 
are embraced under the names of the descendants 
of Keturah (' the incense-bearer'), and of lshmael, 
in On 25 and 1 Ch ]'■%■'•&, We may cite as of his- 
torical fame Midian, the northern Sheba (cf. Job 
l 15 ), Dedan, Asshur (On 25 3 - 18 ), Nebaioth, Kcdar, 
Dumali, Massa (cf. Pr 30 ; 3P), Tenia, and Jetur. 
The general distinction between Keturah and 
lshmael is that the latter stretched farther to the 



* This extension came about largely through the fact that the 

original 'Arabs' were the most important trihe living in the 

neighbourhood of the Greek and Roman possessions in Syria and 

Mesopotamia. The classical writers use the name not only in 

> the production of J. I the narrower but also in the wider sense, e.g. Herod, iii. 107. 
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east and smith. According to (In 2ft 1H , the tents of 
lshmacl were pitched as fur cast as Ihivilah on the 
south- west border id Babylonia (Gn 2"). In the 
west, however, their several routes intersected and 
their pasture-grounds were contiguous. Duniah 
(Is 21 1 ') and M**wi, Ishmnelites, lay in tlie jiath 
of the Keturites, Midtan, Dednn, and Alkliur. 
Hut these by no means exhaust tlwe category uf N. 
Arahians. "\Ve must fairly include those of the 
' Fdomites' who are historically ami locally Arabs. 
Thus not only Teman hut Amalek is reckoned to 
Edom in Gn §6 l, ' !t . Furthermore, towards the 
east side of the desert is the great tril>e or eountry 
of Mush, which with l T z, the home of dob in the 
west, is allotted to the Arama-ans in tin 1U'- 3 , 
though, according to On SO 5 *, the latter is given to 
the l.lorite Fdomites. The explanation of the 
anomaly comes from the important fact that tho 
Araniieans, who, as a rule, did not wander in 
ancient times far from the valley of the Euphrates, 
stretched out in certain regions favourable to 
pasturage, to mix and mingle with the more purely 
nomadic tribes of the desert. 

(b) Sttbtetens, — We eall the ancient inhabitants 
of S.W.Arabia Saba-ans, because this people 
ereated the most powerful and extensive kingdom 
of all that region. Many other tribes, however, 
sometimes their subjects, also flourished. Anions 
these were the Katabaniaus, direetly north of 
Aden, ami the llimyaiites to the east. The latter 
were so important that scholars formerly called the 
ancient S.W. Arabians generally by their name. 
Jteeent researches, however, which have disclosed 
elaborate architectural remains, and brought to 
Europe hundreds of inscriptions, the work of 
Sahicans, more than confirm the ancient fame of 
Nhebn, anil vindicate its claim, not only to a wide 
commerce and a productive soil, but to an iu- 
tluential empire as well.* A branch of the same 
people formed a less known nation, whose recently 
found inscriptions have suddenly brought it into 
peat prominence — the Mimcans. The proper home 
of this people was the west coast of Arabia between 
Yemen and Mecca. That they were not identical 
with the Snbeaus proper is abundantly proved. 
Their language is, in fact, a distinct dialect of the 
8. Arabian or ' Satcean.' Their inscriptions are 
found over a very wide range of the west country, 
from the heart oi Yemen itself to the very borders 
of Palestine. Their abundance, as well as the con- 
tents of some of them, show that both regions alike 
were then subject to them. That was, however, 
before the rise of the Saba>an power, and there- 
fore long before the Christian era. They are 
possibly alluded to in 1 Ch 4 il , 2 Gh 2ii 7 , where the 
word employed {c'i";c) reminds us of the original 
name Main. See, further, art. SliKUA in vol. iv. 

(r) Abyssiniam$.~'Y\\U term is more appropriate 
than the current ' Ethiopians,' since that l* the 
proper designation of the people of the Nile Valley 
above the First Cataract, in other words the bibli- 
cal Cushites. That is to say, the Ethiopians are 
an African race, while the Abyssinians are funda- 
mentally Semitic. At a very early date, far earlier 
than is generally supposed, a migration from S. W. 
Arabia, of a people closely akin to the Sabaans 
and Mimeans was made over the narrow sea to 
the cooler and healthier region of the Abyss, 
highlands. Here they developed a community 
which long remained" uninlluenced by African 
elements, ;ind cherished close relations with the 
Arabian mother- land. Its principal seat was 
Aksum, the centre of a powerful monarchy, which 

• Its anHent capital was MaVib. thouph San'si, three days' 
journev to the west, wan a city of greater renown, anil in the 
present capital of Yemen. Thus the Salman kingdom lony 
comprised the whole of Tihiima, Ih^j.iW ci^tland of A/abia. 
It also extended iUcll far both to tl 



at length, in the 4th cent. A.l>., eomincrcd, and 
for a time held, Yemen and W. Arabia.* The 
A by. tsunami have long since ceased lo be a pure 
Semitic race or to speak a pure Semitic idiom; 
though ' Kthiopic,' a-) their language is called, is 
still their sacred tongue; and the Semitic type is 
still unmistakable in a large section of the popula- 
tion. 

The attempt thus made to bring the Southern 
Semites under distinct groupings is only approxim- 
ately-successful. Uesidesthe tribes already enumer- 
ated, many others are found, particularly in the 
S.F. and E. of Arabia, which, though Semites, have 
at least no permanent historical association with 
any of the groups. Very interesting, however, is 
the tabulation in (in tu*'"*>, whiwh brings the mc#t 
prominent of these remaining communities under 
one category. Thus, among the sons of Joktan 
son of Flier, we lind, along with l.lazarmaveth, 
the modern IJadramaut, or the coastland east of 
Yemen, also Sheba and, to our surprise, <>pniR 
and rjAVlLAH. Unfortunately, the remaining nine 
tribes or localities cannot as vet be absolutely iden- 
tiiied. But inasmuch as Opiiir is almost certainly 
to be found on the E. coast of Arabia, and l.Iavilan 
S. W. of Babylonia (but see above, p. ,M tt ), the pre- 
sumption is that they represent families interme- 
diate between these remotely separated districts. 
In brief, the summation seems to point to a dose 
connexion between the X.E., E., S., ami S.W. 
inhabitants of ancient Arabia. Furthermore, the 
brotherhood of Joktan and Eber, the father of 
l'eleg and grandson of Arpaehshad, points to a 
tradition of kinship between the ancient, Baby- 
lonians and the remotest S. Arabians. These are 
matters deserving serious attention. 

{11) The Nomuerx Semites. ~Oi far more 
importance to the Bible student than the Arabians 
and Abyssiniaus is the Northern branch of the 
Semitic family. Fortunately, it is also not very 
ilitlicult to indicate the several divisions of the 
Northern Semites, and their local distribution. 
Taking them up in the order of their primary 
settlements from east to west, we have lirst to 
do with those dwelling by the lower waters of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. 

{ft) Babylonians and Assyrians. — In that region 
which Gu 2 describes as the cradle of the human 
race, lived a people whose history, traced not 
simply in their language, but also in their archi- 
tectural remains, and even iu their literary monu- 
ments, goes back to a period far beyond any other 
known to men. We call this people summarily 
liabylonian, from the name of the great historical 
capital, lint Babylon or Babel did not come into 
prominence till about H.C. 2230. We have to regard 
the whole surrounding country as having been, 
for centuries and even millenniums before that 
era, divided up among a number of city States, 
having a longer or shorter history of narrower or 
wider dominion. These communities we have also 
to consider essentially Semitic. The hypothesis 
of a so-called 'Sumerian ' civilization and ' Snmcr- 
ian ' language, preceding the rise of the Semites, 
is in its current form the result of hasty and 
stijierlicial theorizing, and the present writer is 
convinced that it will have lo be essentially modi- 
lied. As neighbours to the Semites, and more or 
less mingling with them from time to time, were 
a foreign people, probably more than one people, 
who contributed some important dements to their 
mythology and civic life, with corresponding terms 
to their language. Who tiny were ami whence 

•That they were separated from the Minwana nnd Salm-rms 
at a verv remote period is proved I.y the Im't that Ihrfr Ian- 
tnitwc though more nkin to Ihe Sal-n-an than ix the Arahie, 
m yet unite distinct from the former, whose written elinmcirn* 
it buTPiwud. while it ift a No much lew cloetl> related \o tho 
(TJtttect. 



ifcS-JV- calami of Arabia, it Twrp.w.M. while it is nwim 
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they came cannot as yet be said. Possibly they 
were of a race akin to the Elamites across the 
Tigris, or to the Kassites of the highlands to 
the north of Elara. The name 'Surnerian' as 
applied to tliem is, in any case, a misnomer ; and 
the supposed Surnerian language is possibly only 
the Semitic Babylonian, or 'Assyrian,' written 
according to a system developed alongside of the 
popular syllabic from the original ideographic, and 
preserving the essential features of the latter. 
There are, it is true, many phenomena of this 
peculiar idiom which such an hypothesis does not 
explain. On the other hand, no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in constructing a reasonable or consistent 
grammar of the supposed language, though good 
material is abundant. Until this is done, the 
Semitic has a right of possession, precarious though 
it may be. Many invasions of Babylonian terri- 
tory were made by non-Semitic peoples from the 
most ancient times, especially Elamites and Kass- 
ites, but the language, the religion, both State and 
popular, and the civilization as a whole, remained al- 
ways essentially Semitic down to the time of Cyrus 
and the Persians. Distinctive of the Babylonians, 
although adopted by other people, was their mode 
of writing in wedge-like characters, which, how- 
ever, is far from representing the original ideo- 
graphs. Distinctive of them especially were their 
culture, their inventive genius, their intellectual 
enterprise and love of knowledge. They were 
thus not only prominent among the Semites, but 
were also the most inihiential of all the peoples 
of antiquity, except the Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Romans. Indeed, when we consider their early 
development among the races of men, and the 
indirect intluence of their genuine ideas, we may 
regard them fairly enough as the primary intel- 
lectual movers of the world. 

The Assyrians were of the same race as the 
Babylonians, and in all probability an offshoot 
from them. The name is derived from the city of 
Asshur, which was founded at an unknown early 
date on the west of the Tigris just above its 
coniluence with the Lower Zab, which formed 
the normal southern boundary of the kingdom 
of Assyria. The Assyrians used the Bab. lan- 
guage in its purity. Indeed we usually call this 
language 'Assyrian,' because it was principally 
from the monuments of Assyria, and not from 
those of Babylonia, that our knowledge of it was 
first obtained, towards the middle of the 19th 
century. Unlike Babylonia, which contained 
many large cities, Assyria pioper had but few, 
the principal being Nineveh and the surrounding 
fortresses. The Assyrians had virtually the same 
institutions as the Babylonians, with many of 
the same deities, and the same modes of worship. 
They were inferior to them in intellectual enter- 
prise and culture, but superior in the military art, 
and in capacity for organization. They would 
appear, moreover, to have suffered less from the 
irruptions of outsiders, and therefore to have pre- 
served, on the whole, a more purely Semitic racial 
type. It should be remarked, however, that the 
biblical lists make out the Assyrians and a portion 
of the Babylonians to have been of Cushite descent 
(Gn 10 H " 12 ), perhaps in view of the mixture of races 
that had gone on in Babylonia (but cf. also p. SI 1 ). 
According to the same account (v. 11 ), Assyria 
was settled from Babylonia. See, further, artt. 
Assyria and Babylonia in vol. i. 

(/>) The Aram(rctns. — The second great division 
of the Northern Semites, the biblical 'Aram,' had 
as its proper home a much larger range of country 
than any of the others. Within historical times 
the Aranneans had their settlements at various 
points on both sides of the Lower Tigris, to the 
west of the Lower Euphrates, in, Mesopotami- ' 



in Syria south as far as Palestine. Indeed it is 
impossible to say with certainty what was tlu-ir 
original centre. They seem to have been equally 
at home herding cattle for the markets of Babylon, 
driving caravans along the Euphrates, or holding 
bazaars in the crowded cities of Harran and Dam- 
ascus. A partial explanfetion of their ubiquity 
and versatility is found in their genius for trade 
and commerce. Thwy were par excellence the 
travellers and negotiators of the ancient East. 
What the Phoenicians achieved by sea, they with 
almost equal enterprise and persistence attained 
on the land. To them was largely due the 
commercial and intellectual interchange between 
Babylonia and Assyria on the one hand, and the 
western States, particularly Phoenicia, on the other. 
They had their trading posts even in Asia Minor, 
through which the Greek cities appear to have 
obtained much of their knowledge of letters and 
the liberal arts. 

It is possible to make certain restrictions of 
the general fact of the wide extension of the 
Arama-ans. Until the 12th cent. B.C. they are not 
found in large settlements west of the Euphrates, 
though doubtless many isolated expeditions had 
from time to time crossed the River. They ap- 
peared in great numbers, with huge herds of 
cattle, ujion the grazing grounds within reach of 
the Bab. cities. They also formed numerous settle- 
ments on the upper middle course of the Euphrates, 
especially on the left bank, and between that river 
and the Chabor. Here was Mesopotamia proper, 
the Aram-nabaraim (or 'Aram of the two Rivers ') 
of OT. Here also was Harran, a city of enormous 
antiquity, held in historical times principally by 
Aramaeans. After the fall of the Hittite dominion 
in Syria, Aram, immigration hither went on 
apace, and Cavchemish, Arpad, Aleppo, Hamath, 
Zobah, and, last and greatest of all, Damascus, 
were colonized and enriched by them. In the 
time of David (c. 1000 B.C.) they are found lirmly 
planted in Syria (2 S S). From the 10th to the 
Sth cent. B.C. decisive importance attached to the 
role of the ' Aramaeans of Damascus' (the ' Syrians ' 
of EV). But their westward career did not end 
with the political decay of Damascus. By the 3rd 
cent. B.C. Palestine, which politically had become 
in succession Babylonian, Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Neo-Babylonian, Persian, and Greek, spoke popu- 
larly an Aram, idiom. After the rise of Christi- 
anity and the complete destruction of the Jewish 
State, the Jewish church perpetuated one dialect 
of Aramaic and the Christian Semites another. 
The Euphrates was the general dividing-line be- 
tween W. and E. Aramaic, just as it had for many 
centuries parted the two main divisions into which 
the Aram, race had fallen. The vitality of Aram- 
aism is attested by the fact that, while the popular 
dialects of Syria and Mesopotamia soon yielded to 
Arabic after the establishment of Islam in the 7th 
cent. A.D., Syriac, the principal E. Aramaic dialect, 
tlourished as a literary language till the 13th cent., 
long after all traces of Aram, political influence 
had completely disappeared. See, further, art. 
ARAM in vol. i. 

(r) Ctnumnites. — For want of a better term, we 
give this name to the pre-Hebrew inhabitants of 
Palestine and Phoenicia, with their descendants. 
We class them as Semitic by reason of their 
language, their civil institutions, and their 
religion, all of which reveal the purest type of 
Semitism. It is true that the Phoenicians of the 
eoastland differed surprisingly from the inhabit- 
ants of the interior in their pursuits and mental 
habits. But common to both are ' the language of 
Canaan' (Is 19 18 ), and analogous forms of llaal- 
worship. As to their place of departure from the 

'miuon eahiping-giound of the Semites we are 
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again loft to the widest sort of inference.* Of 
interest is the (picstion as to the direction from 
which the Canaanites came into their historical 
abiding-place. Tlie answer te : from the north or 
east; tor if they had come from the south they 
would have spoken A ruble, or some dinleet of South 
Semitic nearly akin to Arable. That they were 
not tlie primitive inhabitants of Palestine is 
elear from the Bible statements as well as other 
evidence. We may for convenience call the earlier 
residents ' Anioritcs,' it peopk whose antiquity 
may be inferred from the name ' hand of the 
Aniorites,' given to the country in the remotest 
times by the Babylonians. The Amorites were 
possibly not Semitic, The most significant faet 
about them is that there is no indication that 
they ever occupied the lower coast land, though 
they had settlements on both sides of the Jordan. 
They survived as a community longest in the east, 
where they were finally absorbed by Moabites, 
Ammonites, and tin* invading Hebrews. 

The most striking feature of the civic and social 
life of the Canaanites was their residence in small 
city-Status, independent of each other, and only con- 
federated, if at all, under stress of common danger. 
This tendency to mutual repulsion was exhibited 
even among the Phon. cities, which, however, 
partly on account of their foreign colonizing ex- 
perience, became more disposed towards voluntary 
federation. The pursuits of the two branches of 
the Canaanites were not more dissimilar than their 
fortunes. While those of the interior remained 
isolated, exclusive, and comparatively uncultured, 
those of the coastland became the most cosmo- 
politan, and, in a material sense, the most directly 
serviceable to mankind of all their race. While 
the one did not survive for more than a generation 
or two the lleb. occupation of Canaan, the other, 
in the political world yet nor of it, utilizing and 
subsidizing the gr«at world-powers in the form of 
tiibute-giving, following their own way to opulence 
and commercial supremacy, survived not only the 
lleb. monarchy, but the' Assyr., the. Bab/, tlie 
Pels., and even the Macedonian empire, succumb- 
ing at last to the Homan alone. 

It may be added that the various tribes men- 
tioned ill the llexateueh as inhabiting Palestine are 
in all probability merely local subdivisions of the 
Canaanites, and not co-ordinate independent races. 
An exception is made of the IIittites by those 
who hold them to have been immigrants from Syria, 
where they preceded the Arai mean*. It is a 
matter of surprise that in (In 10 the Canaanites, 
as well as the people of Middle Babylonia, are 
associated with the people of Upper and Lower 
Egypt |Cush and Mi^raiml. The explanation, 
probably, is that the Egyptians are partly of 
Semitic origin, and that there existed in Palest ine, 
as well as in Babylonia, from very remote times, 
a population supposed to be akin to the Egyptian*, 
with whom the later inhabitants mingled. The 
PHILISTINES were probably a non-Semitic people, 
possibly from the island of Crete, whose settle- 
ment in Palestine was made not earlier than the 
14th or 13th cent. B.C. 

(tf) Tin: Hcbnirs. — By this name we have to 
understand, not Israel alone, but all the Hebraic 
peoples, including as well the Edomites proper, 
the Moabitcsaml Ammonites, whom the tradition* 
of Israel with good reason claim as kindred. Their 
larger alhliations are not easy to make out. At 
least Israel and Moab spoke * Hebrew.' But this 
was the language of Canaan ; and they may have 

" As to their places o! settlement «>n the west coastland it is 
noteworthy that the I'h-rn. itt.tiit.Jme eitic* extend to the north 
of Ethanon, while the Canannites of tlie inuiior arc not lonurl 
to ;i eertaintv anywhere cm-miL smith of that mountain rai^c 
The opportunities of trading by »*.•:»=!* rim.- *■«.■ tint for Ii*im 
local divergence. 



acquired it bv immigration, jutt as the F.dornitcm 
learned Arabic, Our best guide is the biblical 
record, according to which Abraham, their common 
ancestor, of the hue of Arpaehslnul, Kber, and Pel eg, 
came from I r of the Chaldccs, in the we-t of the 
Bower Euphrates. This implies Bab. kinship. 
But as belonging to a family of shepherds he 
was likely to have Aram, im ociatioiis, since 
Aramaans abounded in all the neighbouring 
pasture-ground*. It is in accordance with this 
hypothesis that we find him sojourning in l.larran, 
the great Aram, settlement in Mesopotamia. His 
kim.rcd there were always reckoned as Aramaans; 
and the immediate ancestor of the Israelites, 
though born and reared in Canaan, is called a 
•stray Araniaan' (Dt l'<i s ). But none of tin- 
Semites show such a racial admixture as do the 
children of Israel. Primarily of Bab. nihility, 
their association with the Babylonians is attested 
by the common traditions of these two most highly 
endowed branches of the Semitic race. The resi- 
dence in Egypt did not add any new elements to 
the already acquired Arama*an. .Nor does it seem 
probable that all of the Hebrews of Canaan joined 
in the migration to Egypt with the family of 
.Jacob. But both before and after the permanent 
settlement in Canaan large accessions were made 
of Arab, derivation (I>«'iiitcs and others), while 
wc have also to take account of the absorption of 
much of the Can. population after the compiuM. 
It was therefore not till shortly before the found- 
ing of tlie monarchy that the people of Israel 
assumed that fixity of racial type popularly known 
as * Hebrew.' What kept the* community together 
through endless vicissitudes of fortune, what still 
gives Israel even now a bond of spiritual unity, 
is not purity of race, but steadfastness of faith in 
A", the old-time Cod of Israel. At the same time 
it is manifest that, so far as descent is concerned, 
the Hebrews must be taken only secondarily as 
one of the divisions of the Northern Semites. 

ii. Ilisroi-.v ok Tin-: Semites.— It appears, there- 
fore, that we have to reckon with lour primary 
brandies of the Semitic stock : Arabians (ami 
Saba'ans} in the south ; Babylonians, Aramaans, 
Canaanites in the north. From the Southern 
branch the Abyssinian* are a secondary ofFihoot ; 
from the Northern, the Hebrews. When we seek 
for the original home of this oldest of civilized 
races we are pointed to a region in N. Arabia, 
probably not far from the Lower Euphrates. The 
Semitic* civilization is essentially of nomadic 
origin. N. Arabia is the geographical centre of 
the race. It is much more likely to have peopled 
tlie surrounding highlands than to have been 
peopled from them. The Arabic language is upon 
the whole nearest the primitive Sem. speech, 
as it is by far the oldest and purest of all living 
tongues, and it* speakers in Arabia belong to the 
oldest and purest of races. Again, the Egyp. 
language has an important Sem. admixture ; and 
it must have been from Arabia that thi* element 
was derived. We assume that the Northern 
Semites — Babylonians, Arania-ans, Oinanniles 
lived long together apart from the Arabs, who 
tended always to the centre of the desert.* 

The oubr of divergence seems to have been as 
follows: -The ancestors of all the Semites re- 
mained in their desert home for an imhtmitelv 
long period before the decisive separation took 
' place. Very early, however, apparently e\ tn before 
the Sem. language was fully developed, a section 
of the tribes leavened the N. African population 
• The first of all the SentiU-H to form flvnl »■ ttlnii; nU were 
the IlabylunianN. Since the ' Mcl.rcW laiipmire *ho\\i. n the 
vhole eloper plwnclic relation- with the '.l^rmi tlmn d-..n 
he Aramuiii, it follows that tlie speakers of tin- form. r. <<r the 
niii-a hate Ijtidiuupr t.%" tli<r with the ^Hakers 
^ •»■ m did the Anniia.^iib. 



luii;uolt-, nni-a hate ij*tdy«up r t 
t^J.tf.SUrt^^fh^tha, 
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with a strong and persistent Seru. element. It is 
not yet certain whether the transit was made 
across the Isthmus or over the lower entrance of 
the Red Sea. Recent discoveries of remains of 
primitive Egyptians in Upper Egypt seem to point 
to the latter route. Possibly there was a very 
early movement of Semites along E. and S. Arabia, 
from which eame the African migration. This 
must have preeeded the Sakean development. 
Next, the tribes representing the Northern Semites 
moved northwards, not yet attaining to fixed 
settlements, or at least not to life in cities. From 
these the Aramaeans branched off as northern 
nomads. The ancestors of the Babylonians and 
Canaanites still held together for a time, while yet 
civic life and government were unknown. Next 
came the settlement of the Babylonians between 
the Lower Euphrates and Tigris, where they 
found an inferior alien population, which they 
subdued or absorbed. The Canaanites, parting 
from them, moved westward aeross the wilderness 
till they reached the highlands of Palestine and 
the sea. The Phcen. tradition that the fathers of 
the family eame from the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, may perhaps be an authentic reminiscence of 
this memorable movement. It was not till many 
ages later that the Hebraic clans made a similar 
and still more fateful migration to the Land of Pro- 
mise. A long residence of all the Arabian tribes 
upon the oases of the central desert preeeded the 
departure of the S. Arabians and their gradual 
occupation of the eoast of the lied Sea and the 
Ocean. Still another interval elapsed before a 
migration took place over the sea to Abyssinia. 

Some faint conception of the antiquity of the 
Sem. race may be gained from a consideration 
of its oldest literary monuments. We now have 
aceess to specimens of the language of the Baby- 
lonians as it was written between 5UU0and 4000 B.C. 
It there presents an aspect diliering not at all from 
that which it exhibits over three millenniums 
later. That is to say, it is a language showing 
signs of advanced phonetic degeneration, separated 
by a decisive stage of phonological and structural 
change from the Heb., still more from the Aram., 
and more again by an enormous interval from 
the South Sem. dialects. How many thousands 
of years we Lave thus to add to what we may eall 
the historical period, as above indicated, cannot 
be said. Backward beyond that period we have 
still to take into aeeonnt the ages that intervened 
between the Sem. migration into Africa and the 
separation of the South and the North. 

For biblieal study the history of the Southern 
Semites is of comparatively little significance. The 
interests of the OT eentre in Palestine ; and it 
was not till long after the Christian era that the 
life and thought of our raee were afl'ected by any 
decisive movement from the south. The Arabs 
played no part in the world's history till the time 
of Islam. But it would be a mistake to exclude, 
on that aeeount, Arabia entirely from our histori- 
cal survey. In the first place, S. Arabia was in 
the earliest known times a region of much greater 
importance than it was during the later period 
of Israel's history. It would appear that wide 
stretches of grazing land were occupied by great 
tribal confederations, some of which at certain 
periods at least assumed the dignity of kingdoms. 
In very remote times also the mineral productions 
of gold and precious stones were more abundant 
and valuable than they are now. The Bab. in- 
scriptions bear testimony that in the fourth mil- 
lennium B.C. the liveliest intercourse was main- 
tained, and that by overland routes, between 
Babylonia and E. ami W\ Arabia, — and it would 
even appear that Arabs at one time ohtained eontrol 
of Babylonia. On the other hand, (in 14 mentions 
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what was apparently no exceptional instance of an 
expedition from Babylonia in the 23rd cent. B.C. 
to the peninsula of Sinai. In the next place, we 
learn from the recently discovered Minaaan in- 
scriptions that this people had established a 
flourishing trade and even a kingdom of their own 
on the west coast of Arabia before the rise of the 
kindred kingdom of Sheba, that is to say, before 
the time of Solomon, and that with the aid of 
writing they had attained to a fairly high degree 
of civilization. Lastly, it must be remembered 
that many Hebrews resided for a whole genera- 
tion in Arabia, that thence its population was 
perpetually recruited, and that the biblieal liter- 
ature makes great account of the wisdom, piety, 
and patriarchal simplicity of various tribes of the 
Arabian borderland. 

Outwardly considered, the Bible story of the 
eareer of Israel is an episode in the history of the 
Northern Semitic communities. That history be- 
gins with the iirst Sem. settlements in Babylonia. 
Here agriculture was first practised with large and 
rich results. Thereupon followed trade by river, 
sea, and land in days when Zidon and Tyre were 
still untenanted rocks, and the fertilizing waters 
of the Nile still flowed to the sea through an un- 
cultivated waste. Cities one after another were 
built, cities famous in tradition and history, 
each the centre of a little kingdom, each with its 
own patron deity, its own temple and priesthood, 
and its own priest-king, such as were Akkad, and 
Sippar, and Nippur, and Erech. In these days— 
perhaps as early as 6000 years B.C. — Ur of the 
Chaldees and the no less renowned Eridu were 
unknown, ancient as they are ; for the waters of 
the Persian Gnlf then rolled over their future sites. 

The next stage was that in whieh individual 
cities began to extend their dominion widely and 
to form little empires of their own. One eity 
after another thus arose to power, until there 
eame to be a few independent kingdoms instead 
of many. These, however, could not all survive 
in the rivalries and ambitions of that time and 
country, and so there came to be two domin- 
ant centres, the one in Northern and the other 
in Southern Babylonia. About B.C. 4000 we 
find Akkad in the north aiming at dominion, not 
only over Southern Babylonia, but over the most 
productive regions of Arabia and Syria, as far 
as the Mediterranean. This, however, we have 
reason to believe, was not the first great 'empire.' 
It is only the first that is fairly well known as 
yet. The centre of authority was also sometimes 
in the south, where, among the monarchies of 
B.C. 3000 and onwards, Ur of the Chaldees occupies 
a prominent place. The term of this alternating 
dominion lasted very long. In the 23rd cent. B.C. 
the rule was broken by an invasion of the Elam- 
ites, of whose subsequent domination Gn 14 gives 
a partial record. Not long thereafter the city 
of Babylon came to the front, and was made the 
capital of a united Babylonia, a position whieh 
was never abdicated till the dose of the Sem. 
regime. But foreign rule was not at an end. After 
a lengthy period of native control, Kassites from 
the eastern highlands broke in upon Babylonia 
and held sovereign sway from the 18th to the 
13th century. This is the period of the political 
decadence of Babylonia, due not merely to the 
domination of a foreign dynasty, but to the rivalry 
of a kindred nationality. For the result of the 
gradual ri-^e of Assyria was that Babylonia played 
no world-moving role till its revival under the 
Chakhean dynasty at the close of the 7th cen- 
tury B.C. 

The early history of Assyria is obseure. Begin- 
ning very early with the growth of the eity of 
,Asshur, it gradually extended northward, mainly 
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on the east of the Tigris, till it touched on the 
mountains of Kurdistan. The kingdom pioper 
was never very large, but the race had a genius for 
war, and more capacity for government than any 
of the other ancient Semites. Its steadily «heriahed 
purpose was to secure the dominion in W. Asia 
already claimed by Babylonia, and to enlarge it till 
it should embrace the world. It took many centu- 
ries to reach the summit of power; but the idea 
was at length in a measure realized. By far the 
most important incident in this process of Assyr. 
extension was the prolonged and bitter strife with 
Babylonia, ending in the total subjugation of that 
venerable empire. 

Bible students are concerned primarily with the 
people of Revelation, and secondarily with tlie 
actors in the events that prepared the way for 
that people and determined their providential 
destiny. From these points of view we are able 
to look at the history of the N„ Semites as one 
great connected series of events eo - operating 
towards the making and the discipline of Israel. 
In this 'increasing purpose' each one of the great 
divisions of the N. Semites played an important 
part. The homo of Israel was to be in the West-laud, 
more particularly in Palestine. This region from 
the remotest known times was of special interest 
to the inhabitants of the East. Thither came from 
the East the Can. immigrants. Thither followed 
them in course of time the slower-moving Ara- 
maeans. Thither came the Hebrews themselves, 
also from the farther East, as to a land of promise. 
Thither, before and after the earliest and latest of 
these permanent emigrants, came the all-dominat- 
ing Babylonians, for conquest and still more for 
exploration and for self-enrichment. Normally, 
until the 10th cent. B.C., the whole of the West- 
land was under the sway of Babylonia. And 
when its political control was relinquished, its 
intellectual influence remained, so that near the 
clo.se of the 15th cent, the Bab. language and its 
cuneiform writing were the international means 
of communication between the remotest regions. 
Even letters from Mesopotamia, Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Palestine, not to speak of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia itself, were written therein to the court 
of Egypt, 3'K> miles up the Nile. This state of 
things at length passed away, beca 
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It was in this period, which we may fairly call 
exceptional in the history of ancient W. 'Asia, 
that the opportunity for independent action came 
to the peoples of the western eoastland. It was 
then also that the Egyptian*, who in their whole 
history never successfully interposed in Asia, 
except when the Babylonians or Assyrians were 
enfeebled or quiescent, essayed to conquer Pales- 
tine and Syria. It was in this period, too, that the 
},1 if tites arose to power in Northern and Central 
Syria, and contended long and bitterly for supre- 
macy with the invaders from over the Isthmus. 
Within the same limits of time, 1-rael, emerging 
from the obscurity and shame of Egypt, began to 
plav its role in Palestine. Then was enacted the 
earlier half of its unique history, including its 
conquest and absorption of one branch of the 
Canaanite race, and its 'brotherly covenant' 
(Am P 1 ) with the other, and culminating in its 
greatest external power and splendour under 
David and Solomon. Then also were formed the 
settlements in Syria of the Aranuvan*, which be- 
eame so fateful for Israel in its 'hundred years' 
war,' in its cruel suffering, and its moral and 
spiritual chastening after its own internal dis- 
memberment. 

But the Bab. idea of Western dominion, inherited 



by Assyria, was at length realized. Assyria wen 
the iirst of Sem. nations to learn how to govern as 
well as to subdue the territory of its rivals. After 
intermittent attempts at conquests, progress west- 
ward was surely made and maintained from the 
l»th cent, onwards till the middle of the 7th. The 
Aramieans were crushed ; and Israel, repressed for 
a time, arose again to prosperity under Jeroboam 
tl. and I'zziah. But its 'day' also came at la.st. 
N. Israel was obliterated and added to the realm of 
Assyria, while .Indah was made an Assyr. vassal. 
Till near the close of the 7th cent. n.c. Assyria 
remained the undisputed mistress of W. Asia, not 
simply controlling the other Sem. communities, 
but making most of them an administrative 
portion of her own empire. Thus it came to pas* 
that the individuality of the various communi- 
ties was gradually destroyed, that ono was dis- 
tinguished from the other less by racial con- 
nexion than by traditional usages and spoken 
language. Ethnical terms were generalized, so 
that Western seafaring men ami merchants came 
to bo known as ' Phuwiieians ' or ' Onnaanites,' 
inland traders and travellers as ' Aranueans,' and 
at a later date also learned men and astrologers 
as ' t'halda-ans.' The general revolution of which 
this phraseology is a symptom was immensely 
accelerated by the irruptions of northern barbari- 
ans. Kimmenans, and Scythians, which took place 
during the later years of the Assyr. dominion. 
The same inllnx of foreigners hastened the fall of 
Assyria, which was in any ea.se inevitable, on 
account of the impossibility of holding together 
for ever a multitude of petty communities by ecu- 
tralizcd force alone. 

But when Nineveh fell, in B.C. 607, its ruin was 
utilized by new exponent* of the ancient Bab. spirit, 
theChahhoans from the shores of the Persian < iulf. 
Combined with them, and foremost in the attack 
upon Nineveh, were the Aryan Medes — a people 
new to dominion, but the precursors of a move- 
ment which was to put an end to the rflle of the 
N. Semites. In the partition which followed the 
conquest, the Chalda i ans retained the proper Sem. 
domain, while the Medes claimed the highlands to 
the east and north. The regime of the Chahhcans 
was stern and strenuous, tliough not so cruel as 
that of the Assyrians. Egypt, which had been sub- 
dued and then given up by the later Assyr. empire, 
made a futile attempt, during the brief inter- 
regnum, to occupy Syria and Palestine. It was 
thrust out by Nebuchadrezzar the Chalda'an. 
Egypt itself was in due time visited and dis- 
ciplined within its own domain. The kingdom 
ot Judah, removed from Egyp. control, was put 
under bund to the Chnhheans. Repeated revolt* 
brought about at last the destruction of Jerus. 
and the kingdom, and the exile of the people. 

But internal decline elicited a decay of the 
Chahhoan empire almost as swift as that of the 
Assyrian. A round seventy years limited its dura- 
tion*. Its destruction also' was accelerated by an 
Aryan power. Cyrus the Persian, beginning his 
career as the head of a little province of Media, 
had become lord of the vast Median dominion, the 
conqueror of Eydia, and the ruler of a territory 
stretching from the Indus to the .F.gean Sea. 
Babylon fell to him in the summer of 530, and 
with its transfer into Aryan hands the political 
sway of the N. Semites was for ever ended. 

The rule of Cyrus was tolerant and humane. 
Under it the principle of delegated power, un- 
known to the Semitic rulers, was put in force. 
Coder the comparatively genial sway of the 
Persians, many ol the old Sem. communities, Bab., 
Aram., Can. (Pluen.), and lleb., continued to 
exist, ^md some of them to tlourifch. The Aram, 
people* in small eojilmai4tics, survived in greatest 
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numbers, and taught their language to most of the 
old N. Semitic realm. Hut Jerusalem and Tyre 
-were long the most outstanding representatives of 
the Sem. genius. Surviving longest as centres of 
influence, they recalled to the world the ancient 
power of the Sem. mind and spirit. The one 
handed over to Europe the method as well as the 
example of a world-wide commerce. The other, 
in the more potent and more enduring realm of 
religion, continued to verify and to publish the 
essential truth about God and man and duty. 

It was, above all, in this region of thought and 
feeling that the Semites did their work for 
humanity. In their front we place the community 
of Israel, with all its feebleness and insignificance. 
It was under the vassalage to Assyria and Baby- 
lonia that the prophets and poets of Israel utteied 
those words which form the most precious legacy 
of all ancient time. And it was after the national 
life had been finally extinguished that the ancient 
Church abjured false gods for ever, and Jirst realized 
the idea ol local and individual worship apart from 
the central sanctuary. Thus was prepared the 
way for that linal epoch, when He who was not 
only a Semite and a Hebrew but the Son of Man, 
did away with ritual, priesthood, and caste, and 
erected His temple in the heart of humanity. 
Thus a greater service was done for the world by 
the most potent of the forces of Scmitism under 
political disability and decline, than any which had 
been wrought by the mightiest of Semitic empires 
in the days of their power and pride. 

iii. Characteristics of the Semites. — It has 
been stated above that the Sem. civilization is 
essentially of nomadic origin. We may go further, 
and assert that the character of the people was 
vitally affected by their early habitual mode of 
life. Probably no race in the world's history- has 
had such a prolonged experience of tribalism as a 
preparation for its wider active career among the 
nations. The general sketch already given of 
the early history of the Semites may give some 
indication of the conditions of their life in those 
distant ages. The inland Arabs of the present 
day presort t the nearest surviving analogy, changed 
though the type has been from the ancient proto- 
type. A better representation, though still far 
from adequate, is afl'orded by the picture which 
the Arabian historians and poets have drawn of 
the manners and pursuits of their countrymen in 
the centuries before Islam : the migrations of their 
tribes, their alliances, their fends, their forays 
and raids, their revenges, their stormy passions, 
their loves and hates, their swift growth and de- 
cline, their superstitions, their monotonous activity, 
their impulsive energy. Hut the correct estimate, 
as nearly as it may be reached, can be gained only 
by the use of the imagination, trained in the in- 
ductions of prehistoric archaeology. By a process 
of reduction and elimination we may arrive at an 
approximate view of primitive Semitic society. 

We must not imagine the Semites shortly 
before their separation as one large community 
swayed by a common leader, obeying common 
laws, and inspired by common memories. We 
have rather to think of a multitude of small com- 
munities, some of them scarcely more than parasitic 
unorganized hordes, speaking various closely re- 
lated dialects, constantly intermingling with and 
modifying one another, and ranging over a vast 
extent of wilderness land. Hunting still engrossed 
the attention of many of the tribesmen, though 
immense herds of cattle were the property of others. 
They had learned something of the practical uses 
of metals, especially of copper and iron, besides 
gold, silver, and several precious stones. The 
various tools and weapons essential to the business 
of hunters and shepherds are also represented by 
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words common to the several derivative languages. 
They were close observers of animals, wild and 
domesticated, and of various species of plants. 
They would even appear to have employed some 
rude form of writing, though none which was 
later developed into a general system. Their 
common vocabulary is naturally deficient in legal 
terms j for their only law was usage and prescrip- 
tion, and their only court that of the family or 
tribal chiefs. On the other hand, the religious 
habit and consciousness had found copious ex- 
pression. 

The reciprocal antagonism of a multitude of 
tribes, so long maintained in spite of frequent 
alliances and absorptions, and guarded by the 
tribal badges of social and religious usage, had its 
most marked result in the permanent political 
character of the later Sem. communities. Mutual 
repulsion, even between the States most elo>ely 
allied by blood or common interest, was universal, 
and was scarcely ever overcome, even after pro- 
longed forcible amalgamation. City - kingdoms 
became the rule in all lixed settlements— an insti- 
tution which was essentially tribal chiefdom made 
permanent and hereditary. This type of govern- 
ment was scarcely modified, even in the most 
highly organized States ; there intervened no real 
substantial authority between the king and any of 
his subjects. Even Israel, which exceptionally 
began its settled career as a tribal confederation, 
reverted inevitably to the normal Sem. type of 
government. After the establishment of the king- 
dom, Israel was reduced to ' Ephraim.'and Samaria 
became the synonym of either, while Jerusalem 
ere long became the virtual surrogate of Judah. 

Of absolutely immeasurable importance to the 
world were the intellectual and moral character 
and temper of the ancient Semites. Long-continued 
intense activity, within a wide yet monotonous 
and secluded territory, was the habit of this unique 
people. Such a habit of necessity produces men 
eager, impulsive, and intense, but narrow and un- 
imaginative. Such were the prehistoric Semites, 
and such the Semites of history. Religions, for 
the most part, rather than moral ; patient, resolute, 
enduring, brave, serious ; faithful to friends, im- 
placable towards foes,— they have borne the stamp 
of tribalism all through their history. With little 
breadth of imagination, or range of invention, or 
intellectual or moral sympathy, they have given to 
literature scarcely anything dramatic or epic. But 
their ardour and passion, their religious and 
patriotic fervour, have inspired a lyrical poetry 
unequalled or unsurpassed. Intensely subjective, 
they have little spontaneous interest in experi- 
mental science and the pictorial arts. Incapable of 
wide speculation, they have had no genuine philo- 
sophy of their own ; but, wholly practical in their 
views and modes of life, they have attained to the 
highest eminence in gnomic wisdom. Their faculty 
of surviving in strange conditions and surround- 
ings, and of arousing themselves from chronic in- 
activity to almost superhuman daring and enter- 
prise, seems to be the manifestation of a reserve 
] lower potentially acquired through ages of un- 
daunted persistence under hard conditions. Not 
looking far around them, they have at times seen 
all the farther beyond and above them. And when 
it has been given them to see straight and clear, 
they have beheld 'unspeakable things, which it is 
not possible for a man to utter.' But they are apt 
to see only one thing at a time, and so in their 
judgments of men and things they are exclusive, 
partial, and extreme. When they perceive the 
principal part of a thing, it is conceived of and 
described as standing lor the whole. In their 
mental pictures there is but little combining of 
elements, or shading or perspective. In their 
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vocabulary there are few qualifying or restrictive 
terms. !n their view of the universe they refer 
everything to direct supernatural ngumsy. Hence 
they leave little scope to the individual human 
will, and a eircu inscribed choice of action to them- 
selves. They know of but two types of govern- 
ment, the one a development of the other: the 
patriarchal ami the nlmdute monarchical. They 
tollow but few occupations, and their work is 
divided anion;' hereditary guilds. For the like 
fundamental reason, they are quite limited in their 
view of human merits mid allotments ; men are to 
them either absolutely good or absolntoJy bud ; and 
their destiny is to be either beatilie or hopelessly 
wretched. With such mental and moral qualities, 
they have been, according to the light which they 
have seen and the course to which they have been 
driven, the most beneliccnt or t he most noxious of 
our species. There are two consummate forms and 
modes of fcjeni. faith and practice— Judaism ami 
Mohammedanism. The one, with all its inevitable 
limitations, was incomparably the greatest gift of 
G«<1 to the world in ancient times. The other, in 
spite of the truth which it has appropriated, is one 
of the greatest evils of the worlds later days, one 
of the most perverse and malignant, one of the 
most perplexing and disheartening. 
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DIASPORA.— 

Introduction. 

t. Extent of the Diaspora: !n (I) the Euphrates districts; 
(2) Syria; (3) Arabia; (4) Asia Minor; to) Egypt; (li) 
Cyrcnaica ; (7) North Africa ; O) Macedonia and Greece ; 
(») Homo ; (IU) the rest of Italy, nnd Spain, Gaul, Ger- 
many. 

li. Organization ot the communities r certain features com- 
mon to them everywhere ; differences as to (1) (he 
name of the community, (2) the ojfieiul*. Constitution 
of the Jewish communities akin to that of the Greek 
communes. 
Iii. Toleration ami recognition by the Slate anthorities. 
Three forms of political existence: (1) as a colony of 
foreigneis (zarvx.*); (2) as private societies or 
'unions'; (S) as more or less independent corpora- 
tions alongside the communnl lmdies. Toleration of 
the Jewish cultus a main essential. Uight of adminis- 
tering their own funds, and jurisdiction over their own 
members. The question of military sen ice. The cult 
of the Emperor; advantage of the Jews in this matter 
over the Cluislians. Varying attitude of different 
Emperors towards the Jews. 
It. Bights of citizen-hip, and Social standing. Citizenship 
puwwwed by the Jews cspieially in recently foun<lc<l 
cilies like Alexandria and Antioch, or in those whose 
constitution had been reorganiztd like the cities of 
Western Asia Minor. In such instances the Jews 
formed a iu>.r, hy then^ches. Many Jews cnjo\cd 
e\cn Jtttman citizenship. Social ttanding of the Jews. 
The ollicts of alaharch and ' head pin sician.* 

», Beligious and intellectual life. Hanger of svnereti' 
and philosophic ini 
guard. The Greek langua; 



services. The temple at f,eoritopo]M. I'nyiiicnl of 
due-i to the temple at Jcnis.dcm. pilgrimagi s lo iho 
fwtivaU. Cnek inftiicn cs. t'*-(iugogi ■ (mrl played 
by the Diflwpuru in relation to (Jhristmmty. 
Literature. 



Amongst the causes that contributed to the rapid 
spread of ChriMiuuity during the Apuetoliv nnd 
po*t- A postal W periods, one ot llii- mo»t important 
was the circuiiislnnee that Judaism wa.. alrundy 
dispersed as a powerful force throughout the wlude 
extent of the lfoninu Empire, nay even b^yonil it. 
Every where the preachers of the yoftjwl lunnd 
Jewish eominunities, which fumidied them with 
the staitin^].oint for th.ir proclainaUicm of the 
advent of the Messiah. And, tven if tht-ir mici r« 
was not very marked witJiin the p;ih> «»t the com- 
munities themselves, it must be assumed to have 
been all the greater in the cirelu* of ' Hod fearing' 
Gentile*, who in many places had attached them- 
selves as an appendage to the community of Jews. 
Through these circles being won over by the 
Jewish propaganda to a worship that was mono- 
theistic and determined by ethical interest*, the 
soil was loosened for the seed of the go>pcl to be 
scattered on it. 

The enormous extent of the Jewish I liaspora in 
comparison with the petty mother country prevents 
an enigma to historical inquiry \\ hieh it i* unable to 
solve with certainty. In any ca^e, various factors 
must have co-operated to bring ahout the result in 
question. In the time of the Assyrians and the 
Chald.-eans forcible deportations to* the Kuphiarcs 
districts took place, and a process of the same kind 
was repeated even in the Persian period, under 
Artaxerxes (Jehus. At the beginning of the Kreek 
period the rulers sought, in tin; interests of the 
consolidation of their dominions, to ellect the 
greatest possible intermixture of populations, and 
with a view to this they incited and favoured 
general migrations, by guaranteeing certain privi- 
Ieges nnd by other means. Pressure from above 
and the prospect of ^ r ain, in particular the interests 
of trade, combined to produce an ebbing and llow- 
ing of the peoples scattered over the wide dominions 
of the Diadocni. It is to this period that we ought 
presumably to assign a larj;e proportion of tho-e 
Jewish migrations, whose occurrence we can only 
infer from their results in the Roman period, lint 
all this is hardly sufficient to account fully for the 
fact before us. Is it possible that the small com- 
munity, which under Ezra and Nelieniiah organ- 
ized itself around Jerusalem, and which even about 
the year lS.r. liM had not spread beyond the terri- 
tory of Jmkea (in the narrower sense), should have 
produced merely by natural increase the many 
thousands, nay millions, who at the latest in the 
1st cent. A.D. are found scattered over the whole 
world? This is highly improbable. We are thus 
compelled to suppose that it was not only to 
migration and natural reproduction, but al-o to 
numerous conversions during the 1 1 reek period, 
that Judaism owed its wide dillusi.m over the 
whole world, and the great number of adherent's 
whose existence we can prove in general with 
complete certainty, although we cannot gi\e the 
actual figure*. 

In the present article we shall describe (I) the 
extent of the dispersion of the Jews ; rJ the 
organization of the eominunities ; (li) the measure 
in which they enjoyed tolciation nnd recognition 
by the State* (4) tlie share of the Jews in eiti/en 
ship; (5) their religious and intellectual life in 
general. 

i. Extent »f the Diaspora. • We have general 

testimony to the wide iliPprrtuui of the Jswi*h 

people, commencing with the noddle of the 2ml 

cent. U.V, In the Thin! Hook of the S'thi/lt'm* 

, n e Wi? ,, c!i r * < Jf 9vncr T.!y_, tioutg* composed truljAlv aU.ut n.c. HO,* it is 
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them' (Orac. Sihyll. iii. 271, iraga 5k yaia videv 
n\Tip7}$ kclI iracra 6a\acr<xa). In the time of Sulla we 
are told by Strabo that the Jewish people had 
already * come into every city; and one cannot 
readily find any place in the world which has not 
received this tribe and been taken possession of by 
it' (ftp. Jos. Ant. xiv. vii. 2). According to 
Josephus, there is 'no people in the world with- 
out a fragment of us (BJ II. xvi. 4 [Niese, 
§ 39S] : oi> yap ZffTtv twl ttjs oIkov/j.4pt}S drjfios 6 fir) /xoipav 
iifier^pav Zxw)- The fullest details are found in 
the survey given by Philo in the letter of Agrippa 
to Caligula (Legatio ad Gaiunt, § 36 [ed. Mangey, 
ii. 5S7]) : ' Jerusalem is the metropolis not only of 
Judrea, but of most countries. This is owing to 
the colonies which on suitable occasions she has 
sent to the neighbouring lands of Egypt, Phoe- 
nicia, Syria, Ccele-Syria ; to the remoter Pam- 
phylia, Cilicia, most parts of Asia,- as far as 
Bithynia ; and to tlie farthest corners of Pontns, 
as well as to Europe, Thessaly, Bu:otia, Maee- 
donia, Aetolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, to the 
most and the fairest parte of the Peloponnesus. 
And not only is the mainland covered with Jewish 
settlements, but also the principal islands: Eubcca, 
Cyprus, Crete. Heave unnamed the lands beyond 
the Euphrates, for, with the exception of a small 
portion, all this district, including Babylon and the 
satrapies that embrace the fertile territory lying 
around, has Jewish inhabitants/ We are not able 
to test the correctness of this testimony in every 
detail. Hut the more our knowledge is enlarged 
by new discoveries, the move do we find the accu- 
racy of the above description established. Coming 
now to particulars, the following are tiie most im- 
]K>rtant testimonies :— 

I. The Euphrates Districts.— The earliest 
Diaspora of the Jews is that found in these regions 
{Assyria, Media, Babylonia). Large masses were 
deported by the Assyrians from the kingdom of 
the Ten Tribes, and by the Chahheans from the 
kingdom of Judah. The Assyrians settled those 
whom they had carried away 'in Hal ah and in 
llabor by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of 
the Medes' (2 K 17 6 18 n ), i.e. in the northern part 
of the region watered by the Euphrates, to the 
west of Nineveh {see the articles on tiie various 
localities just named). The Chaldceans brought 
their captives to the region of Babylon. It is 
true that large companies of the Judahites and 
Benjamites who had been carried to Babylon, 
afterwards returned to their native land and 
founded a new community there. But there was 
no such tiling as a complete return of the Baby- 
lonian exiles. Still less was this the case with 
the members of the Ten Tribes deported by the 
Assyrians. Practically, the whole of these re- 
mained in foreign parts. This is not only implied 
in the biblical narrative, which knows nothing of 
a return on their part, but is expressly testilied to 
by later writers (Jos. Ant. XI. v. 2 : ai St Stica <pv\al 
irtpav elaiv Eixpparov ews SeOpo, fivpiaSes djretpot kclI 
apidjAui yvuxjdrjvai. fii] Swdfievai ; cf. 4 Ezr 13^"^ ; 
Origen, Ejrist. ad Africanum, § 14; Commodian, 
Carmen Apologct. 936-939). As late as the time 
of K. Akiba, the Rabbis continued to dispute 
whether the Ten Tribes would ever return or not 
(Mislma, Sanhedrin, x. 3 Jin.; tradition vacillates 
regarding the authorities who supported the dif- 
ferent views [see Bacher, Die Agada der Tannititcn, 
i. 143 f.]). 

A fresh deportation was carried out by Arta- 
xeixes Ochus, who about the year B.C. 350 trans- 
ported Jewish prisoners to Hyrcnnia ( Euseb. Chron., 
ed. Schoene, ii. 112, ad ami. Abr. 1657; Orosiu- 



... 7), probably because; they had taken part in 
the revolt of the Pheeiiioians against the Persian 
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All these Israelites who lived in the Euphrates 
districts maintained communication with the 
mother country, and, as the centuries ran their 
course, took their share in its religious develop- 
ment. Instead of being absorbed by the sur- 
rounding heathenism (as one would naturally 
have expected), they rather advanced in the direc- 
tion of proper, strict, legal Judaism. And to 
such an extent did their numbers increase that in 
the Boman period they were counted by millions; 
and thus, even from a political point of view, 
constituted a power with which the Romans 
had to reckon, seeing that their settlements lay 
on the border of [down to the time of Trajan 
chieHy outside] the sphere of Boman authority. 
P. Petronins, the legate of Syria, considered it 
dangerous in the year A.D. 40 to provoke them to 
a hostile disposition towards Borne (Pliilo, Legatio 
ad Gainm, § 31 [ed.. Mangey, ii. 57SJ). Trajan in 
his advance against the Partliians was exposed to 
a real danger by the revolt of the Mesopotamian 
Jews which threatened his rear. It is not prob- 
able that these millions (fivpiaSes &weipoi) of Jewish 
inhabitants were simply descendants of the former 
exiles. We must rather think of a successful 
propaganda among the surrounding heathen. This 
propaganda, too, must have been directed from 
Jud#oa, for the population of whieh we are speak- 
ing was Jewish in the sense of Pharisaism, as is 
evident from the forms of activity displayed by its 
religious life (pilgrimages to the feasts, sending of 
dues to the temple, etc.; see, on this, below). The 
main stock, however, was certainly composed of 
the ancient exiles, for in the Roman period we 
lind the Jewish population most thickly settled 
in the very spots to which the Assyrians and 
the Chalda-ans once transported their prisoners. 
Josej thus names, as their two principal cities, 
Nehardea (SiepSa, >~dap5a) and Nisibis (Ant. XVIII. 
ix. 1 and 9 Jin.). The former of these was in 
Babylonia ; the latter on the Mygdonius, a tribu- 
tary of the Chaboras (Habor), in the centre of the 
localities named in 2 K 17 6 IS 11 . Around Nehardea 
were thus grouped the descendants of the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin ; around Nisibis, the de- 
scendants of the Ten Tribes. 

It may be further mentioned that, in the time 
of Tiberius, two brothers, Asinneus and Anibeus, 
founded in tiie neighbourhood of Nehardea a robber 
State, which, owing to the weakness of the Par- 
thian monarchy, maintained its existence for 
several decades (Job. Ant. xvm. ix.). — In the 
time of Claudius the royal house of Adiabene 
(Izates, his mother Helena, and his brother Mono- 
bazus) adopted the Jewish faith, and proved its 
attachment by keeping up intimate relations with 
Jerusalem, by establishing various foundations 
there, and by taking part with the Jews in their 
great war with the Romans under Nero and Ves- 
pasian (Jos. Ant. xx. ii.— iv. ; BJn. xix. 2, iv. ix. 
11, v. ii. 2, iii. 3, iv. 2, vi. 1, VI. vi. 3, 4). 

2. SVRIA. — -This is characterized by Josephus 
as the country which, on account of its proximity 
to Palestine, had tiie largest percentage of Jewish 
inhabitants, these being specially numerous in the 
capital, Antioch (BJ Mil. iii. 3: rb yap 'lovSaiwv 
yivos 7ro\i> (ilv Kara, iravav tt\v oiKovjjAvqv wapi<nrapTai 
roh e-irtxupiotSf irXfiTTov 8£ tj) Ivpiq. Kara. tt)v yeir- 
viaaiv avapL.eixiyii.tvov ^oipe'rws tirt -rfjs 'AvTioxevas 
t)v wo\v 8ia. rb ttjs TroXfo;? fityeOos). At Antioch the 
Jews enjoyed the rights of citizenship, they had a 
splendid synagogue, and carried on a zealous and 
successful propaganda among the heathen popula- 
tion (Jos. I.e.). It is true that by all this they 
drew upon themselves the hatred of the pagan 
inhabitants. Regarding the state of things in 
most of t he other towns of Syria we know nothing 
iut Pliilo states that there are 
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•great numbers of Jews in every oitv of Asia and 
Syria ' (Lwjntio mi Guium, § 33 [vi\. Mangey, ii. 
SS'2]: 'lavSalot ko.0' tKaCTi\v tt'JKiv tici irafurXrjOfis 'Aaiat 
re xal ^vpiat). For Damascus exact figure* tire 
given by Josephus, who, however, contradicts 
himself on this point. In one passage he states 
that, at the outbreak of tJia grout war in the 
year A.I>. fid, there wore 10,f>00 [so Niese's text of 
li.l ii. xx. 2 ; according to another reading, 10,000] 
Jews massacred at Damascus. In anotlier parage 
{It J VII. viii. 7 [Niese, § 3KS]) he gives, instead of 
this number, ' 18,000, with women and children.' 
According to the lirst cited passage (11J II. xx. 2), 
the women of Damascus were almost all devoted 
to tlte Jewish religion (rav yvvaiKat air&oat irXijir 
6\iyu>f inrtjyixluai rjj 'loiBaiKy Op^oneta). 

3. SOUTH ARAM A. — At what date Judaism 
reached this quarter is unknown, but it was 
strongly ditluscd there from the 4th cent. A.D. 
at the latest. When, under Constnntius, attempts 
were made to extend Christianity in that quarter, 
these had to contend with .Jewish opposition 
(Philostorgius, iii. iv.). At the beginning of the 
6th cent, a Jewish king reigned there. Owing to 
his persecution of the Christians, he was dethroned 
by t he Christian king of Abyssinia (see Fell, ' Die 
Christenverfolguug in Smlnrabien,' etc., in ZDMG 
xxxv. [1SS1] 1-74. Against llalcvy, who argued 
that the king in question was not a Jew but an 
Arian, see Duchesne in KEJ xx. [IS'JO] 220-224). 

4. ASIA JllXoJi.—Uom we have numerous testi- 
monies, and are able to demonstrate the presence 
of Jews in almost every quarter. They were most 
thickly settled in Phrygia and Lydia, and we 
know further how they came there. Antiochus 
the Creat transplanted two thousand Jewish 
families from Mesopotamia and Babylonia to 
Lydia and Phrygin, because he considered them 
more loyal subjects than the Lydians and Phry- 
gians, who were inclined to revolt (Jos. Ant. xit. 
iii. 4). While the.se Babylonian Jews peopled the 
inland provinces of Asia Minor, others were 
attracted by trade interests to the towns on the 
coast. An indirect evidence of the early appear- 
ance of the Jews in Asia Minor may be discovered 
also in 1 Mac lo 15 " 24 . According to this passage, 
the Romans in the year B.C. 131) simultaneously 
despatched to a number of kings a letter in 
identical terms, charging them to refrain from 
showing any hostility towards the Jews. From 
this it may be inferred that Jews were already to 
be found in all the places there named. Of States 
and cities in Asia Minor the following are men- 
tioned : the kingdoms of Pergamum anil Cappa- 
docia ; the district of Caria, with the cities of 
Myndo.s, Ilalicanmssus, ami Cnidos ; Tamphylia, 
with the city of Side ; bycia, with the city of 
Pltaselis ; and, finally, Sampsame, i.e. the Samsun 
of later Arab geographers, or Amisus in Pontus, 
to the east of Si nope. These various districts and 
cities were in the year B.C. I3!> politically inde- 
pendent, and arc therefore named separately beside 
the gTeat kingdoms of Fergamum and Cappadoeia. 

As showing the great numbers and the pros- 
perity of the Jews of Asia Minor about the middle 
of the 1st cent. B.C., we have, on the one hand, 
the numerous acts in their favour during the 
closing years (n.c. ")O-40) of the Roman Republic 
(collected by Josephus in Ant. xiv. x.): and, on 
the other hand, the remarkable passage in t'iccro, 
pro Flncco, 2S, in which he gives precise details as 
to the circumstances under which quantities of 
Jewish money, intended to be sent from Asia 
Minor to Jerusalem, were conlbcatcd by the 
governor Flaccus (n.C. 62 61). The whole passag. 
reads thus: ' Qiiuin aurum Jmheoruin 

Juotannis ex Italia et 
lierosolyma ex 



edicto nc ex Asia cxportari liceret. . . . I'bi er?o 
crimen est? quoniam quidem furtnm nuMpmm 
reprehend i*, edictum pro! my, jndicatuin fateiis, 
(piM'situm et prolatnm palain hod negas, actum 
esse per viros primaries res ipsa ib-clarat : Ajmmue 
manifesto deprchensinn, unto pedes pectoris in 
foro expeiwurn esse ami pondo centum punllo 
minus per Sex. Cu'sium, cqintein liuninimm, custis. 
si mum homincm ntque integcrrimum ; Lundirtae 
viginti pondo paullo amplius per hum: b. l'cdu- 
eamm, judicein nostrum ; Adyrtmyttii per Cu. 
Domitium, lcgatum ; Pufjuini nrm niuhnm.' If 
we add to these general testimonies other special 
ones, particularly those of the inscriptions, we 
obtain for the Jews in Aula .Minor the following 
data (commencing with the N. W.) : — 

a. Atlrutaijtthtm and Pcrgaintnn; the above 
testimony of t'iecro. 

b. FlitiKtm: an inscription (KEJ xii. [1J&0] 236- 
242 = Bulletin dc corrcsp. luiltn. x. [lssGJ 327-336) : 
Tdrtof iTparuvoi tov Eviriouvat rdv o'ikov vai rdv 
Trtpifio\oi> tov CnralOpov KaraffKevdcaaa in tw[v lo]iuv 
iyapioaTo T[ots'Io]i'<SaiOiS. 'U cvvaywyy) i[Ttip.-q}jtv nic 

lovSatwv Tdriav i![TpaT]wcos tov 'EiVwiSuvot xP v<r V <?tc- 
(pdvtp ko.1 wpotSpia,. 

c. Mttffncsut on Mt. Sipylus : a Jewish tomb- 
inscription (JiEJ x. [bssr>J 76). 

d. Smyrna: an inscription from the time of 
Hadrian, with a list of those who had made pres- 
ents to the city, among them ol nori '\au8aioL {('JG 
314S). The Jews played a prominent part in con- 
nexion with the death of l'ofycarp (Martyr. J'ulyr, 
12-13, 17-1* ; Vita Pokyearpi auctorc J'ionio, ed. 
Duchesne, 1SS1 ; cf. also Keinnch, UE.J xi. 236- 
23S). There is, further, this inscription from thy 
3rd cent. A.D. (REJ vii. [18S3] lfU-166): 'Wvfytxva. 

Iae5a?a apx^vvdyuyoi KQ.TtOKtva.atv t6 ivcbpiov rati 
dirtXtvOipoit ko.1 Opifxaatv fjLrjStfbt i\ov ^owriav ^avroj 
Odipcu Tit/a, tt 8t Tit To\p.yoti, <5u><xa T<j} UpurrdTip 
Tap.ti(p Srjv&pia 'cup" ko.1 Tip tOvti rue 'Ioi/Sai'we 5i)i/apia 
'a. Tairn/s tjjs tmypa<pi}$ t6 avTiypatpov diroKtirai tit t6 
apxtiov. 

e. Sordis: three otlieial documents quoted by 
Josephus— 1. A despatch of L. Antonio* to the 
authorities of Sardis (n.c. 50, 4'J), permitting the 
.lews to refer their disputes for decision to their 
own tribunals, even when they are Poman citizens 
(Ant. Xiv. x. 17). 2. A popular resolution of the 
city of Sardis, guaranteeing to the Jews the un- 
disturbed exercise of their religion (Ant. Xiv. x. 
24). 3. A despatch of C. Norbanns Flaccus, from 
the time of Augustus, to the authorities of Saidis, 
reminding them afresh of the religious freedom of 
the -lews (Ant. XVI. vi. 6). 

f. Htfpufprt, to the south of Sardis: an inscrip- 
tion of c. 2U0 A.I>., containing only the two words 
'lov5aLu>v vtwripuv (HE.I x. 74 f. ). 

g. Ephesus: the granting of the city franchise 
to the Jews, probably as early as the reorganizing 
of the city constitution by Antiochus n. Thens 
(B.C. 261-2 1(>). Numerous otlieial documents are 
quoted by Josephus, particularly those dating from 
the years B.C. 4*> 42, according to which the Jews 
living in Ephcsus were exempted from military 
service even when thev pov-essed the Koman 
citizenship (.-I nt. XIV. x. 11-13, 16, ]'.), 2.">. During 
the years named the Roman citizens in Asia Minor 
were called out for military service). Coder 
Augustus the authorities of I'CpIiewu* were re- 
peatedly reminded that the Jews were not to lie 
interfered with in sending the sacred money to 
Jerusalem (Fhilo, Lvt/ittio ad Gaium, *j 40 ; *Jos. 
Ant. xvt. vi. I, 7). Their synagogue is mentioned 
in Ae Is 1 ^ 20 1!>*. Tn a late tomb-inscription we 
meet with a Jewish apxiarpot (Ai»ti<tit4 Grrek In- 

I .iiriptions in the P> riti.sk Museum, iii. 2, No. 677). 
alia et ex oniuilum provimjir , The ■ l»«ul ! ohvsieiansJ, W^te appointed by the city, 
poitari soleret, FJaeciw ^aiixic and <jnjoj^ juonuiaity itoni all burdens. 
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h. Tralles: incidental mention in a despatch from 
tbe Laodiceans (Jos. Ant. xiv. x. 20). 

i. Carta: see, in general, 1 Mac 15^, and cf. also 
the above remarks. 

j. Miletus: a despatch of the proconsul to the 
city authorities, bearing on tbe religious freedom 
of the Jews {Ant. Xiv. x. 21). 

k. Jasus, to the south of Miletus: an inscrip- 
tion from the middle of the 2nd cent. C.C., accord- 
ing to whieh one Sinrp-as 'ldffovo? 'lepo7o\vfj.iTT]$ gave 
a money contribution in support of the festival of 
the Dionysia (Le Pas et Waddington, Inscr. iii. No. 
294 = REJ x. 76). It is not impossible that Jason, 
tbe father of this Niketas, is to be identified with 
the high priest of this name who lived in the 
Maccakcan period. Support of heathen festivals 
by Jews was not unknown at that time even in 
Palestine. 

1. Myndos: a tomb-inscription from tbe begin- 
ing of the Byzantine period {REJ xlii. I— 1). 

m. Halicamnssus : a popular resolution regard- 
ing the religious freedom of the Jews (Jos. Ant. 
Xiv. x. 23). 

n. Phrygia: see Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygin, vol. i. pt. ii. (1S9T) pp. 667-676. 

o. Laodicca : see Cicero, pro Flnceo, 2S : also a 
despatch of tbe authorities to the proconsul C. 
Rabirius, in which they disclaim any intention of 
interfering with the religious freedom of the Jews 
(Ant. XI\\ x. 20). 

p. Hierapolis; three Jewish inscriptions pub- 
lished in Jahrbufh des dcutschtn archaol. Instituts, 
ivth Erganzungsheft ( = Altai/turner von Hiera- 
polis, heraiwg. von Humann, Cichorius, Judeich, 
Winter), l>9s. 



KipwTJs is the biblieal term for the ark of Noah. 
It may have been just this appellation of the eity 
that led to the localizing or the Noah-legend. 
That this localizing is to be traced to Jewish in- 
fluence, has been shown especially by Babelon ('La 
tradition phiygienne du delugV in Rente de 
I'histoire des religions, xxiii. [1S91] 174-1S3). Not 
only the Noah- but also the Enoch-legend reached 
Phrygia by means of tbe Jews ; for the Phrygian 
'Apvclkos or ydvyaKos, who lived over 300 years, and 
after whose death tbe great Flood came, is certainly 
no other than the biblical Enoch (lie is called 
'Awclkos by Stephanus Byzant. s.v. 'Ikowoc ; but 
XdwaKos byZenobius, Proverb, vi. 10, and Suidas, 
Lex. s. v. ~Sd.vva.Kos). 

r. Akinonia: an inscription in honour of a num. 
ber of synagogue officials who had restored ' the 
synagogue built by Julia Severa' (tov Ka.ra.0Kev- 
aaffevra oIkov vtto lov\ias Zeoinjpaj . . , iireffKeuaaav, 
see Ramsay, Revue des etudes ancienms, iii. [1E01] 
272 [an earlier copy in Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, i. 649 f.]). It closes thus: ouanvas kcli tj 
<nvayuyr) ereifi^ev Z-k\^ e-ixpv<T(& Sid re tt\v ivdpercv 
avruiv [fj£]u}(jiv KOt ttjv irpos tt)v oxvayaryyv evvoidv re /cat 
<jwavoT,v. This inscription shows us to what influ- 
ence Judaism had attained in the highest circles of 
iociet}- ; for tbe Jnlia Severa who is named as the 
builder of the synagogue is known to n.s from 
coins and inscriptions^ Ramsay, Citi:s and Bishop- 
ries of Phrygia, i. 637, 647) as a noble lady of 
Akmonia in the time of Nero {Prosopographki 
imperii Pomani, iii. 224 f., s. v. 'Servenius'; also 
coins in the Collection Waddington, Recite Xumis- 
matiquc, 1S9S, p. 3S4, Nos. 54SS, 5490, 5494). Since 
he was at the same time high priestess of the cult 



We give extracts, showing the most 
important points — i. No. 69 a tomb-inscription, of the Emperor, she cannot indeed have been 
clor-ing with the threat of a penalty : el 8e fj.yj, diro- Jewess. 
Teiffet r£ Xay tov (sir) 'loroatfwje T/xxTTeTj'luou a^o/i ]art 

Snjvdpia. xfAta. 2. No. 212 a tomb-inscription end- 
ing thus: el 8k eri erepos aySeivci, 5w<rei t~q Karoixiq. 
Tuiv ev 'lepaTroXei koltoikouvtwv 'lovSaiwv Trpoereifiav 
(Srjvdpia) (.) Kal r<5 eK^rp-f^avTi (orjvdpia) (5iffX'^ ta )- 
dvr'ffpa.q>ov direredf] iv ru dpx'V T ^ v lovoaioiv. 3. No. 
342 ( — Kamsay, Cities and Bishoprics rf Phrygia, 
i. 545) tomb-inscription of a certain Publius JElius 
Glykon. who bequeathed to the managing body of 
the guild of pnrple-dyers \ry aefivo-rarT] TrpoeSpia twv 
irap<pvpafid<pu!' a capital fund, the interest of which 
was to be applied yearly, ev tj ioprji tUv d'<~vfj.wv, to 
the deeorating of bis tomb. He bequeathed like 



s. Antiorh of Pisidia: a Jewish synagogue men- 
tioned in Ac 13 14 . 

t. Lyckt and the city of PJmsdis: see 1 Mac 15 3 , 
with the above remarks on that passage. 

u. Kornkos in Lycia : a tomb-inscription of late 
date (REJ x. 76). 

v. Ties in Lycia : a tomb-inscription from some- 
where about the end of the 1st cent. A.D. {Eranos 
Vindobonensis, 1S93, pp. 99-102). According to it, 
the ijpQov (sepulchral monument) was erected by a 
certain Ptoleinams for himself and his son Ptole- 
ma?US inrep dpxovreias reXovfievas Trap' ijfj.e'iv 'lovdaiots, 
&<7T€ aiTO etva.1 wdvTuv tuv 'lovSaiuv koi ttfjbeva e^ov 



wise to the directorate of another guild (t<£ aweopiw elvai erepoyredrjvai ev aurw. edv £e ns tvpcOeiT] nvd rtOZv 
tUv Kaipoba.it tar lv) a Mim to be applied to tbe same d<pei\£ce<. T\&x?u»- tu 017.1^ [the conclusion is wanting]. 



purpose, ev tj eoprg TreyT-qKo\^ar? l s]. The whole of 
the members of these guilds must, accordingly, 
have been, if not exactly Jews, at least well dis- 
posed to Judaism (cf. Ramsay, Expositor of Peb. 
1902, pp. 98-100). 

q. Apamea: Cicero, pro Flaeco, 2S (see above) ; 
al-o a tomb-inscription (ap. Ramsay, Cities and 



w. Pamphylia and the city of Side: see 1 Mac 
15 13 and the general testimony of Philo (see above, 
p. 92 1 ), , also Ac 2 10 . 

x. Ciluia: see likewise Philo, i.e. Since, accord- 
ing to Ac 6 9 , Cilician Jews lived in Jerusalem in 
somewhat large numbers, tbe Diaspora in Cilicia 
must have been very considerable. Tarsus, tbe 



Bishoprics cf Phrygia, L 53S) ending thus : ei oe ns capital of Cilicia, was, as is well known, the birtb- 
evtTTjSewri, rof voftov oloev rile Eiouoeuv. The 'law place of the Apostle Paul (Ac 9 11 21 Sa 22 3 ). One 
of the Jews' cannot here be the Mosaic law, but a louoai vios locy Ta/wevs is mentioned on a tomb- 
legal ordinance, recognized by the State, imposing inscription of J ope (Euting, Sitzungsbcrichte der 
a penalty on any harm done to Jewish tombs. The Berliner Akidcmh, 18S5, p. 6S6). In the 4th cent, 
strength of Jewish influence at Apamea can be A.D. the Jewish patriarch caused the dues to be 
gauged from the circumstance that at tbe be- , collected ' in every city of Cilicia' from the resident 
ginning of the 3rd cent. A.D. eoins were struck | Jews (Epiphanius, Hmr. xxx. 11 : diro JKacmis 
by tbe city authorities (!) having upon them figures irdAews Tf,s KiXiKeias to i-iOtKara Kai rds dirapxas 
of Xoah and his wife descending from the avk, and —apd rwc e? rj eirapxia 'JovSaiwv elceirpaTrev). 
bearing the legend SUE (fullest description of these y. Korykos in L'iiicia : a Jewish sarcophagus 
coins in Madden. Xiumsmotic Chronicle, 1S66, pp. with inscription {Dankschrifttn d:r Wiener Alxid- 
173-219, pi. vi. : cf. alto the Catalogue of the emic, Phil. -Hist. Classe, Ed. xliv. [1S96] p. 6S). 
Collection Waddington in the R>:vu; Siti/iisma- \ z. Iconium in Lycaonia : a Jewish synagogue 
tiqtte, ly£S, p. 397 f., No-. 5723, 5730, 5731). mentioned in Ac 14* ; on inscriptions there, cf. art. 
A]>amea thus claimed to be the spot where Noah's Gal ATI A in vol. ii. p. SS b . 

ark was stranded. This claim, which is known aa. Gaiatia: testimonies here very scanty, for 
al>o from other sources, is connected in some way there are none in Jos. Ant. XVI. vi. 2 (the closing 
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Juws was to l>e set up at Amyra is based upon a 
fal*e reading: the MSK havu apyvpi)). A toinb- 
inwription from Galatia will he ton ml in Ihilkhn 
dc eorresp. hdlfri. vii. 24 ( = EEJ x. 77). Thy in- 
scription CIO 4L'D was found in the neighbour- 
hood of Dorykeum, not therefurw in Ualatia. Cf., 
in general, art. GALATIA in vol. ii. p. s.'t . 

bb. C'ipjitii/o, vi ; 1 Mae 15- (despatch from the 
Ihnnaus to king AriaraUis*) is sutlicient to justify 
t lie assumption that .lews were settled there. L'i. 
also Ac 2 a ; Minima, Kuthuhuth, xiii. 1 1 ; Neu baiter, 
Gtvtj. du Talmud, pp. 317-310; toinh-inteiiptions 
of Cnppadoeian Jews at Jope, in PEFSt. IS93, 
p. 211V, and l'UKi, pp. IIS, 122. In the .Jerusalem 
Talmud we meet with threw Jewish -tubular* from 
Cappadocia (K. Judan, It. .lannai, It. Samuel); see 
Krauss, <jri"/'t. und Int. Ltdinieorttr im Tnlniuil, 
ii. [1M19] .")5S; Uacher, Die AgntUi iter jmlast. 
Amortur, iii. [ISO!)] lnG, 749. 

cc. Mitht/ina and Pont us: t lie general testimony 
of l'hilo (Loj'ttiuad Gn'ntm, % 30, &\P l Midvvias kclI 
t^iv too Ho*-Toe jUi'X^c) ; a llithynian tomb-inscription 
of late date {11EJ xxvi. 167*-171). < >n Sampsnme 
(1 Mae lo^J-Aniisns in 1'ontns, see above, p. 93*. 
From Pontus came both the Aquilus, the com- 
panion of St. Paul (Ac IS-'), ami the author of a Gr. 
translation of the Old Testament. Cf. also Ae i w . 
dd. Pantikaptrum in the Crimea : two inscrip- 
tions of great interest (Latysehcv, Inscriptions* 
antirptfForiv septentrional is Pvnti Ettxini, ii., Nos. 
52, 53 [better texts here than in C70" 2114 bl \ 21 14'']), 
one of which is dated from the year A.U. Si. ISotli 
contain deeds relating to the manumission of 
slaves of Jewish owners. At the close it is noted 
that the Jewish community 'took part in superin- 
tending' this legal instrument, i.e. shared the re- 
siwiisibility for itseoiTcct execution (ffwcTtrpov-f 01)0-17? 
Si nai ttjs ffvvayuryrjt rZ,v 'loi'datucl. Thus even in 
that remote region there was in the 1st cent. A.D. 
an organized Jewish community. 

5. EGYPT. -If even in Syria "and Asia Minor the 
Jewish population was a numerous one, this was 
pre-eminently the case in Egypt. Here, moreover, 
the Jews eanie to play an important part in the 
history of civilization ; for, thanks to their favour- 
able social position, they were able to adopt in 
large measure the Greek culture, and thus: became 
the principal representatives of the Jewish-Greek 
form of thought. The emigration of larger masses 
of Jews to Egypt must undoubtedly be held to 
have first taken place in the Greek period. But 
sporadic migrations or even forcible transplanting-, 
happened earlierthan this, boon after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar (lt.c. S-%), a 
large company of Jews, from fear of the Chahhvans, 
and in spite of the protests of the prophet Jere- 
miah, took their departure to Egypt (.Jer 42. 43 ; 
for the motive see Jer 41). They settled in various 
parts, at Migdol, Tahpanhes, Soph, and Pathros 
(.ler44 l ). Ilutwedonot know whether their de- 
scendants maintained their existence here as Jews. 
— Tseudo-Aristeas speaks of two transplanting* of 
Jewi>h settlers to Egypt prior to the time of 
Ptolemy Lagi : one in the time of the Persians, 
nnd one much earlier, under Psamnietichus, who 
in his expedition to Ethiopia is said to have had 
even Jewish soldiers in his army [Arist-n- EpUt., 
ed. W endland, § 13 : tfSij ftiv kai irp'jTcpov iKavCsv 
tiac\i)\vdirrwv ffiv t<Jj Ile'piTij koli irpb toituiv iripwv ffe^t- 
H<i\ivv (^aTreffTaSpiivwv irpdi ri>v riv ALdi^Trwv da.J\\ia. 
ttd\e<r$ai crtV ■tyauu-ijrixv- The king last named is 
probably Psamnietichus II. [is.c. 594 -">S9], who 
underlook a campaign against Ethiopia. That 
amongst otliers there were Semitic mereenariea in 
his army, we know from the inscriptions of Abu- 
Simbel [on whieh ef. the Literature cited in Pauly- 
M'issowa's HE, art. ' Abu Simbel'}. The Jewrili 



not regard *d by pseudo Aristeas as a voluntary 
one ; ci. g3;», ed. \\ .-nd land). Sec Also 'Additional 
Note' at end of this article. 

Whether as early a-v the time of Alexander the 
Great any considerable numbers of J.ws migrated 
to Egypt, vn* know not. Put we may trust the 
statement of Jotephu*, t! at, at the founding of 
Alexandria by the monarch just named, Jewi*h 
settlers were from the first incorporated among 
the citi/ens (]]J \\. xviii. 7, c. Apvun. ii. 4 . Con- 
(innation of this is supplied by the decree of the 
emperor Claudius \<ip, Jos. Ant. MX. v. :>), accord- 
ing to whieh I he Jews in Alexandria were settled 
there from the very lirst trais vputrois tt-$!> Kaipois) 
along with the Alexandrians. Larger masses 
appear to have first come to E-ypt under Ptolemy 
Lagi. According to psendo-llecataus, we are to 
think in this instance of voluntary migrations 
(Jos. c. Ajiion. i. 2-J [Niese, § 194 : o'V 6X170* o t ko.1 
Hera tov 'Wt^dvOpov OdvaTOf eti .Ktymrov kcu <t , oivtKr}f 
H(T(<mr)<jav 01a t't\v iv Hvpiij. ataaiv, ef. g 1^6). 
According to psumlo-ArUtwu, on the other hand, 
Ptolemy l.ayi transplanted Jewish prisoners in 
large numbers to Egypt. The details of his mirra- 
tive belong, indeed, to the realm of romance, 
l'tolemy, we are told, carried captive to E^\ |<t 
H'W.lKW Jews. Of these he armed 30,0(i0 ahle- 
bcnlied men, whom he employed to do garrison 
duty in the fortresses of the country (§ 13 : a<p &y 
(l&ti Tpfti jxi'pidSat KatioirXiaas dv5pli> (k\(ktwv tis tt\v 
X<jpat> fcar^Mfft^ iv to« ^poty>;wi). The old men, the 
children, and the women, he is said to have handed 
over as slaves to his soldiers, on demand, a?con pen- 
sation for their service* (Aiis4we Epint., ed. W'end- 
land, §§ IJ-14, cf. 35-30). Afterwards Ptolemy 
Philadelphns is stated to have procured the freedom 
of all these Jewish slaves by paying to the owners 
twenty drachma- per slave i^ lo-*27, 37». Since 
Josephus, in relating the same narrative (c. Ajiion. 
ii. 4 [Niete, §§ 44-47], Ant. XII. i.), simply repro- 
duces the account ol pseudo-Aristeas [in the lirst 
cited passage this is self-apparent, and in the other 
at least probable], the latter is our only witness. 
Put, in spite of the romantic character of the 
narrative in question, this much at least is credible, 
that l'tolemy l^agi brought Jewish prisoner* to 
Egypt and set them to garrison duty in the 
fortresses, l-'or the fact that Ptolemy La^i took 
Jerusalem by storm is unimpeachably vouched for 
by Agat hart-hides (Jos. c. Apkm. *i. 22 [Niese, 
^ 2011-211], Ant. XII. i. ; cf. Appian, Syr. 5<0. 
And the employment of Jews for garrison work in 
strongholds is eonlirnied by the circumstance th;il 
at a still later period we hear of a 'Jews camp' 
v'loiooiu.'f ffTparoTtbov, castra Jitdaornm) in various 
places j-iee further, on this, below). 

At Alexandria, in the time of the Piadochi. a 
special t|uartcr, separated from the rest of the 
city, was assigned to the Jews, ■ in order that they 
might be able to live a purer life by mixing less 
with foreigners ' (Joi, /;./ \i. xviii. 7 ; from c. A/uvn. 
ii. 4 it might appear as if this quarter had already 
l»een assigned to the Jews by Alexander lhe tJre^it, 
but, according to the manifestly more exact account 
in BJ II. xviii. 7, this was lirst done by the 
Piadochi ; cf. also Strabo np. Jos. Ant. xiv. vii. 2). 
This Jew is]| quarter stretched along the harl>our- 
less strand in the neigh bourhood of the royal palace 
(r. Apion. ii. 4 [Niese, § 33] : Tpds CL\ip.tvofOd\a<T.jaf, 
§ 3G Trpos toii £ta<rt\iK0is', to lhe east, therefore, of 
the promontory of Lochias on the north-east of 
the city. The separation came afterwards, indeed, 
not to Ik? strictly maintained, for l'hilo tells us 
that not a few Jews had their dwelling-places 
scattered alnmt in the other quarters of the city. 
Put even in Philo's time two of the live city- I 
divisions were called Mhe Jewish,' In-cause ihey | 



migration lo Egypt iu the tiiue vrt tb« Ptfrtsiaiu is w<a^ predominancy inhabited by Jews (l'hilo, 
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in Flncrum, § 8 [ed. Mangey, ii. 525]). We lenrn 
from this that the Jeu's constituted something like 
two-fifths of the population of Alexandria. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, the fourth city-division was in- 
habited by Jews (BJ II. xviii. S : to KaXoti/xevov 
AArcc, the city-divisions being named after the 
first live letters of the alphabet). 

The total number of Jews in- Egypt is reckoned 
by Philo in hii oim time at about a million {in 
Flav.cam, § 6 [ed. Mangey, ii. 523]). He remarks 
in this connexion that they had their dwellings 
' as far as the borders of Etiiiopia' (m^XP 1 tuv oplwv 
Aitiioiriat). This general statement is confirmed by 
many special testimonies, of which the following 
are the most important : — 

a. Lower Egypt. To the east of the Delta, in 
the nome of jleliopolis (and near to Leontopolis, 
which must not, however, be confounded with the 
better known Leontopolis situated much farther 
to the north), lay the Jewish temple (formerly a 
temple of liuhastis), which owed its origin to the 
Jewish high priest Onias in the time of Ptolemy 
Philometor (Jos. Ant. XIII. iii. 2: ev Afovrwv ir6\et 
tov 'Il\toTro\i.Tov ; see more fully, regarding this 
temple, below, p. 107 b ). The region was known as 
VOWou xup* (Ant. XIV. viii. 1, BJ I. ix. 4). "With 
this we should probably connect the ' vicus Judre- 
orum ' mentioned in the Jtinerarinm Anton ini 
(ed. Parthey et Pinder, p. 75). But the 'eastra 
Jiida?onim' mentioned in the Notitin Dignitntum 
Urientis (ed. Rocking, i. 6fl) is presumably diJlerent, 
althongli also situated in the same neighbourhood. 
At the spot where, according to the statement of 
distances given in the Hitter. Anton., the 'vicus 
Jndseorom* slwuld be sought, there is still a Tell 
cl-Jchudiyeh, in proximity to which a temple of 
Bubastis had once stood. Another Tell el- 
Jehudiych, which, according to Naville, has 'quite 
the appearance of a fortress,' lies farther south (see 
Naville, Seventh Memoir of the Egypt. Explor. 
Fund, London, 1890). We should probably identify 
the first named Tell ei-Jclatdi'/ch [not, as Naville, 
the more southern one] with the building of Onias, 
and the other with the ' eastra Jnda?ornm.' "While 
these places lay to the east of the Delta, Josephus 
in his account of Ca?sar mentions an 'lovSaiuv 
ffTparUeSov, which, from the context of the narra- 
tive, must have lain to the west of it (Ant. XIV. 
viii. 2, BJ I. ix. 4). It cannot therefore be the 
same as the 'eastra Jud:corum ' mentioned in the 
Notitia Dignitatnni. The existence of various 
'Jews' eamps' is readily intelligible in the light of 
the statements quoted above from pseudo-Aristeas. 
Likewise in the Delta, in its southern portion, lies 
AthribiSj where, according to an inscription of the 
Ptolemaic period found there, a certain Ptoleimeus, 
son of Epikydes, chief of the police, acting in con- 
junction with the resident Jews, built a synagogue 
to the most high God (I]To\e/j.aios 'Ettlkv5ov 6 
e'Tno-rctTijs twp <pv\a.KiTwv Kai o't ev 'A6pl(3et 'Iui'Satoi ttjv 
TrpotTevxV" # f V tyiGTtp, REJ xvii, 235-238 = Bullet in 
de corresp. heflcn. xiii. 178-182). 

b. Middle Egypt. The more recent papyrus 
'finds' have furnished information regarding the 
early settlement of dews in Middle Egypt. Accord- 
ing "to a document of the 3rd cent. B.C. discovered 
in the nome of Arsinoe (the modern Fayum), there 
had to be paid for the possession of slaves in the 
village of Psenyris a duty ets ra airoSoxia ttjs kw/xtis 
ivapa twv Ioi'Saiajp *a< twv JuKKt)vwv (The Flintlers 
Pctric Papyri, ed. by Mahaft'y, pt. i. 1 891 , p. 43). In 
another, belonging to the same region and dating 
from 238-237 H.C., we meet with a [7rape7r](5ij^oj 
oy kcu ax'piiTTt Iwfatfas [KaXeircci] (op. cit. pt. ii. 1S93, 
p. 23). Towards the end of the 2nd cent. B.C. a 
Trpoaevx'h 'IouScdojf is mentioned at Arsinoe ( Tebtunis 
Papyri, ed. by Grenfell, Hunt, and Smyly, pt. i. 
1902, No. 86). At Oxyrhynchus, fcduth of Arsinoe, 



documents have been found of the Roman Imperial 
period, in whiuh a 'Jews' lane' (afupoSos lovSaiKrj) 
is mentioned (The Oxyrhynchns Papyri, ed. by 
Grenfell and Hunt, pt. i. IS9S, No. 100; pt. ii. 
1S99, No. 335). 

c. Upper Egypt. Here there were Jews settled 
as early as the time of Jeremiah, for the Pathros 
of Jer 44 1 is Upper Ejjypt. A great many tax- 
receipts from the 2nd cent. B.C., written upon clay 
tablets (ostraca), have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thebw. Among the names of the 
tax-collectors who <j,rant such discharges there are 
many which are undoubtedly Jewish : e.g. \wo~-q-Kos 
ApOLOv, Iajtrij7rtos, lafifiaTatos A(3ir)\ov, ~a/ji.f3a8aios 
loWovfuos, -i^wv lafapov, lifiwv A/JitjXou (see the 
collection in Wilcken, Gricrhische Ostraka, vol. i. 
1S99, ]>. 523 f.). A papyrus emanating from the 
same time and place contains a fragment of a 
letter, from which we learn that a Jew, named 
Aco'ooi'Aos, had failed of his engagement to make 
delivery of a horse (Grenfell, An Alexandrian 
Erotic Fragment, 1896, p. 75). On tax-receipts of 
the time of Trajan we repeatedly encounter the 
name of one Avtwvios JlaXxsuos who bad charge 
of the harbour dues (? ; opno<pv\ania) at Syene, on 
the southern border of Upper Egypt (Wile-ken, 
Grieehiache Ostraka, ii. Nos. 302-304, cf. i. p. 273). 
As genera] evidence of the diffusion of the Jews 
'as far as the borders of Ethiopia,' we have the 
above cited testimony of Philo. The great extent 
of their numbers in the Thebaid is best shown 
by the circumstance that in the time of Trajan 
they rose in arms here, as in the lest of Egypt, 
against the non-Jewish inhabitants (Euseb. Chron., v. 
ed. Sehoene, ii. 164 f.).* 

6. CyrekaWA. — Here too the Jewish Diaspora v 
was present in force. Even Ptolemy Lagi is said ; 
to have sent Jewish colonists thither (Jos. e. Aviun. 
ii. 4 [Niese, § 44]). The Roman despatch of 1* Mae 
15' JJ presupposes the presence of Jewish inhabitants 
in Cyrene. According to Strabo, the population 
of the latter city in the time of Sulla fell into four 
classes: citizens, farmers, mctoikoi, Jews (tJtrabo 
ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. 2 : Tirrape<s 5' ^rav iv rrj x^Xet 
twv KvpyvaLwv, rj re twv tto\itwv Kai i) twv yewpywv, 

TplTT] 5' T) TWV pLtTolKWV, T€T&pT7) 5' 7) TWV loi'Saiwv). At 

that time the Jews already played a prominent part 
in the disturbances whicli'Lucrillux, on the occasion 
of his incidental presence, had to allay (Strabo, I.e.). 
A Jewish iro'XiTev/j.a in the city of ISerenike in 
Cyrenaica is brought to our knowledge by a 
lengthy inscription [CIG 5361 ; see more fully, below 
§ ii.). Augustus and Agiippa took measures in 
favour of the Jews of Cyrene (Jos, A nt. XVI. vi. 1 , 5). 
We have a number of testimonies in the NT to the 
presence of Jews in Cyrenaica: Mt 27 U ' J , ilk 15- 1 , 
Lk 23- 6 (SSimon the Cyrenian) ; Ac 2 10 (Cyrenians 
present at Jerusalem at the Eeast of Pentecost); 
6 9 (a synagogue of the Cyrenians at Jerusalem); 
ll- u (Cyrenians come from Jerusalem to Antioch) ; 
13 1 (Lucius of Cyrene a prominent member of the 
church at Antioch). In the time of Vespasian 
the Jewish sicarii also found adherents among 
their co-religionists in Cyrene (Jos. BJ Yin. xi. ; 
Vita, 761 The great rising of the Jews in 
Cyrenaica in the time of Trajan was marked by 
terrible violence (Dio Cass, l.wiii. 32; Euseb. HE 
iv. 2). 

7. XORTII AFRICA. — Here we can demonstrate 
the presence of Jews, during the Roman period, 

* The diffusion of Semites throughout Egypt in the earlier 
Ptolemaic period is witnesbed to also by a papyrus probably of 
the year d.c. 240-239, in which a major-domo makes a return of 
the perxonnrt of his house for taxation purposes. He enumer- 
ates amongst others the yiupyo, u.,tr8Z XttZaeo; V«.yw<i£a.*K Is»,3 
Kp/zTiiio; SiTuXxe; MaTa>/3<xaA. (Wilcken, Griechische Osfraka, i. 
436, and also the correction on p. 823). But the Semites here 
named may he Phoenicians or Philistines equally well with Jews. 
For Phien'ician inscriptions in Egypt, see CIS i. Kos. 97-113; 
'. figpertoiiv d'epigraphie timitique, i. 1901, Nos. 1-4. 
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from the liorder of Cyrenaiea to the extreme west 
(if., etpeaially, Monceaux, ' Les colonies juives 
duns l'Afrique Komaine' in IiEJ xliv. [H»0&] 1-'2K). 
We do not know when or how they ciliiic then-. 
Hut, a* the neighbouring Cvrennicn was largely 
settled by Jews as early as t lie Pkdemaie period, 
the colonization of Africa will also huve begun 
thun, at least that of proconsular Africa, and later 
that of Kuintdia and Man ret an ia, 

a. Proconsular Africa. At Carthage Uiern has 
hern discovered an exteu-ive Jewish cemetery, 
contain ing more than Km vaults, each with from 
l.'i to 17 loculii Its Jewish character is shown by 
the frequent portrayal of the seven - branch eil 
candlestick (see Dclattre, Omtwtrt on Itt nccrojiole 
juice tie Carthage, Lyon, 1S!)5 ; for Latin inscrip- 
tions from this cemetery, see CIL viii. Suppl. Nos. 
14<(!)7-14114). The work mh\ Jiulaos, attributed 
to Tertiillian, presupposes the presence of Jews 
in Carthage. At llainmAm-Lif, not far from 
CartJmgc, the foundations of a synagogue of the 
Roman period have been discovered, upon the 
mosaic ifoor of which there are Jewish inscriptions 
in the Latin language (Kenan, lievue itrelt&d., 
trois. Kerie, i. [1SS3] 157-1<>3, iii. [1SS4] 273 275, 
plates vii-xi ; Kaufmann, IiEJ xiii. [1SSG] 45 61 ; 
Keinach, ib. 217-223; CIL viii. Snpp]. No. 1*2437). 
At t>ea in Tripolis the Christian bishop in the 
time of Augustine consulted the -Jews there about 
a passage in Jerome's new translation of the llible 
(Augustine, Epist. Ixxi. 3, 5). On the l'eutinger 
Table there is mention of a place in the same 
neighbourhood, called ' Jmheorum Augusti.' 
' b. Xitmitlia. The presence of Jews at Hippo is 
^evident from Augustine, Sain. cxcvL 4. At t'irta 
^tliere are Latin inscriptions [CIL viii. Nos. 7150, 
1^155, 753U [et. Add. p. Otifl], 7710). 

c. Mtnirct'oiia. At Sitili.s there are Latin in- 
scriptions (CIL viii. Nos. S423, tj-tin*). At Tipasa 
there was a Jewish synagogue, at Csusaren the 
house of a Jewish 'ruler of the synagogue' is 
mentioned (see the evidence from processes against 
martyrs in Monceaux, IiEJ xliv. S). Even in the 
extreme west of Mauritania, at Volubilis, a lie- 
brew inscription, probably of the Konmn period, 
has been found (Ke-rger, Bulletin archul. (lit comite 
ih.t travaux historiqves, lSi>2, pp. GJ-titi, pi. xiii). 

s. Macedonia asd Greece.— The most im- 
portant testimony is that of J'hilo, or of the letter 
of Agrippn to Caligula which he quotes (see above, 
p. ih*). Thessaly, Ktsotfn, Macedonia, *Etolia, 
Attica, Argos, Corinth, and, linally, to. jrlWara teal 
dptcTa ntXoTTOvc-qo-av, are named by him as countries 
where Jews dwell. If we compare this general 
statement with the meagre special testimonies that 
are available, we see how full of Inctnur our infor- 
mation is. Interesting dates are furnished by two 
manumission-deeds from JMphi. In the one a 
certain Atisidas gives their liberty to three Jewish 
female slaves (ffwfiara yvvQiktia Tpta ah dvofiara 'Afri- 
•yOfo rbyivos 'lovdaiav kq'i rdi OvyaTtpat atrrat UtoSupav 
*al Awpofftav); in the other the subject of manumis- 
sion is described as <rwfi.a avSpttov <p Cvofta 'lovdaTo^ rb 
yivos 'lovSaiof (Su)nmlt(tifj thr ijiievhischcn Lialrht- 
htschriftat, herausg. von tjollitz, Bd. ii. Heft 3-5 
[iSSli-lsyO], Nos. 172'-', 2H29). Since these docu- 
ments belong to the lirst half of the 2nd cent. B.C., 
we have to do in all probability witli prisoners of 
war of the Maceabieau period who hail been sold 
into slavery in Orcece. From 1 Mae UP it is 
evident that at the same date there were Jews 
also in .Sparta and Sicyon. In the time of St. 
Paul there were Jewish synagogues at 1'hilippi, 
Thessalonica, Uenca, Athens, Corinth (Ae lti- ( - 
j71.iu.17 Is i. 7)> p- or Jewish Creek iuseri]»tion.s at 
Athens, see CI At tit: iii. '2, Nos. 3545, 351*3. afi-17 : 
at l'atne, Vlti i»S'.:i> ; in Laconia and Thessalonica 
IiEJ x. 77 f.; at Mimtiiiea, IiEJ xxxiv. 14S, 



In the great islands of Eubo'a, Cyprus, and < Veto 
the Jews were \ cry numerous. All three are 
named by l'hilo in* tlie letter of Agrippa (see 
iiImivc). For Cyprus, cf. also I Mae if. 2 *, Ae 4 :- 

\l M \V«-; .Ins,' Ant. Xllt. X. 4. In tlie ti of 

Trajan the Jews in Cyprus mas-acred thousands 
of the non-Jewish population ami devastate! the 
capital, Salamis. For this they were completely 
rooted out of the island (Dio < 'ass. Ixviii. 32*; 
Kuseb. C/tron., ed. Schoene, ii. Jt54 f.). For Crete, 
cf. 1 Mac 15 13 (Cortyna); Jos. Ant. XVlll. xii. 1, 
HJ u. vii. 1, Vita, 70. 

Of the other islands there is mention in 1 Mae 
15 M of Delo», Sainos, Cos, and IMknIi-m. Tin- three 
last named were oil the coast of < "aria. The settle- 
ment of Jews in them would thus 1m> tonnvcted 
with their settlement in Curia. At Con, as early 
as the time of Mithridates, we hear of great sums 
of .Jewish money being carried oil* by that monarch 
(Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. "2: ra nic '\ov5aluv diTaKixna 
rdXai'TQ). Rhode* was in the lirst half of the 1st 
cent. D.C. the home of two prominent authors who 
wrote ajjainst the Jews, viz. l'osidonius and Apol- 
lonins Melon (both combated by Ju#ephu* in his 
work c. Aj'ion.). In the time of Tiberius a ^rain- 
inarian named Diogenes lived there, whose habit 
it was to hold disputations only on the Sabhath 
day (Sueton. Tihcr. 32). Helos, »\\ ing to its politi- 
cal and commercial importance during the Greek 
period, was a meeting-point for ( iricntal traders. 
That Jews with a Creek education were settled 
there about U.C. 100 at the latest, is shown 
by two Creek inscriptions emanating from the 
island of Hheneia (the burying-phue of the in- 
habitants of l'elos). The two inseriptious in 
question are of an imprecatory order, invoking 
Divine vengeance on the unknown murderers of 
two maidens. The prayers are unquestionably 
Jewish ; tlie inscriptions are shown by the char- 
acter of the writing to be not later than the end 
of the 2nd or the beginning of the Nt cent. n.c. 
(cf., on these interesting inscription*, Deilsmanii, 
P/tiloloyits, Ixi. [11M)2] L'52-205). .Acts in favour of 
the Jews of Delos, belonging to the time of C;vsar, 
are quoted bv Jo«phn* in Ant, Xiv. x. S and 14. 
We httve evidence, further, of tlie presence of 
Jews at 1'aros (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. M, Melos (Ant, 
xvii. xii. 1; BJ II. vii. 1), and .Kgina {L W 
<JS!I4). 

i». HOME.— When we pass to Italy, we litid that 
Home in particular was the home of a Jewish com- 
munity which could lie vomited by thousands. 
According to Valerius Maximus (i. iii. '2), .lews 
were expelled from Rome by the pnetor Hispalus 
as early as the year U.C. 13U, in consequence of 
their attempt* at proselytizing (the pa#«igc., which 
has not survived in the original, reads thus, as 
extracted by Nepotianus: 'Jmbeos qnoqne, qui 
llomanis trad ere sacra sua count i erant, idem 
Hispalus url>e externiinavit " ; or, as given by 
I'ans: 'Idem Judaos, tmi Sabuzi Jovw inltu 
Hoinanos inlieere mores count i erant, rcpeteie 
domes suns coegit ' (Sabazius is a l'lnygian 
divinity ; there is here manifestly a contusion 
with "ia^- Heh. n'«:i ZiJnV' tit] .' Since, accord 
ing to I.Mac 14-' lR u -'-\ "at that very time (ti.t. 
140. 13i>| a Jewish embassy was sent to Koine by 
the high priest Simon, it would appear as if the 
propaganda referred to had Wn the work of 
parti** in the train of this embassy (not the work 
of the members themselves). 

The earliest witness to the existence of a Jewish 
colony in Italy !<>. probably in litnuv) is Cicero, 
pro Marco, *2S* from whom \<~» learn that already 
in the time of Flaccus (i.r. t\.v fil'-filj Italy was 
one of the place* from whi< h Jewish money was 
wont to lie sent to Jerusalem. It was just then 
e Jewish community at Home received a 
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large reinforcement through those of their country 
men whom Pompey brought there as prisoners of 
war (n.C. 61). The latter were sold as slaves, but 
were noon afterwards set at liberty, as they proved 
an awkward possession to their masters (l'hilo, 
Legatio ad Gaunn, % 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. 568]}. 
There were many Jews in the audience when 
Cicero delivered his speech in defence of Flaeeus, 
in the year B.C. 59 (Cicero, I.e.). On the death of 
Caesar, their great protector, a multitude of Jews 
continued their lamentations for whole nights lie- 
side his funeral pyre (Sneton. Cwsrtr, N4). In the 
time of Augustus the Jews were already counted 
by thousand* ; we are told that a .Jewish deputa- 
tion, which came to Koine after the death of llerod. 
was joined on its arrival by $000 Jews (Jos. Ant, 
xvii. xi. 1 ; BJ II. vi. 1). By the time of Tiberius 
repressive measures had begun. A revolution of 
the Senate was passed in the year A. D. H), whereby 
all the Jews in Home capable of bearing anus were 
deported to Sardinia to perform military service 
there, while the rest were banished from' the city 
(Jos. Ant. xviii. iii. 5; Sueton. Tiber. 36; Tac. 
Anna-l. ii. 85; the last named speaks of banish- 
ment from Italy). This measure was inspired 
mainly by Sejanus ; after the fall of the latter, in 
A.D. 31, Tiberius once more adopted a friendly 
policy towards the -Jews (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, 
§ 24 [ed. Mangey, ii. 569]). We may therefore 
suppose that he granted them permission to return 
to the city. In any case, they had once more 
gathered in Home at the time of Claudius, for he, 
too, made an attempt to expel them from the city. 
Suetonius tells us that tins step was taken owing 'to 
the violent tumults ' impiilsore Chresto' [i.e. occa- 
sioned by the preaching of Christ]. But the edict 
of banishment, issued probably in the year 49, was 
not enforced, but restricted simply to a prohibiting 
of any assembling on the part of the -Jews (a decree 
of expulsion is spoken of in Ac 18- and by Sueton. 
Claud. 25; but, according to Dio Cass. lx. 6, 
Claudius, owing to the difficulty of carrying it into 
eil'ect, contented himself with* withdrawing from 
the Jews the right of assembly [e>ce\ei'<re jut? cava- 
8pol'{€<xdat]. The year 49 is given as the date by 
Orosius [VII. vi. 15], who appeals, incorrectly 
indeed, to Josephus). Since the prohibition of 
assembling was equivalent to a prohibition of 
worship, the existence of the Jews in Borne was 
seriously endangered. But they succeeded, we 
know not how, in surviving even this crisis .is well 
as many later ones, for, as Dio Cassius (xxxvii. 17) 
sums up their history, 'though often oppressed, 
they always exhibited* the most vigorous power of 
growth.' Educated Boman societ} - looked down 
on them with contempt. The satirists, Horace, 
1'ersius, Martial, Juvenal, made them the butt of 
their wit (cf. llausrnth, ft'atimt, Zeitgeschiohte^, 
iii. 383-392). Yet they constituted a factor of no 
little importance in public life. Even at the Im- 
perial court they entered into manifold relations, 
whether as slaves or as officials of higher rank. 
The Jewish societies of the Av-yomrnjffioi and the 
' Ay pnnrr)a tot (see, on these, 1 elow, § ii. ) were in all 
probability societies formed of placemen of Augus- 
tus and Agrippa. The empress Livia had a Jewish 
slave. Akme (.Jos. Ant. xvii. v. 7; BJ l. xxxii. 6, 
xxxiii. 7). The emperor Claudius had friendly 
relations with Alexander [var. led. Lysimachus", 
the -Jewish alabarch of Alexandria, who had served 
his mother Antonia as minister of linanee (Jos. 
A at. xix. v. 1). At the court of Nero we find a 
-Jewish actor, Alityrus (Jos. Vita, 3). Pop pa 1 a 
herself is spoken of as Oeotrefi-fis, and she was always 
ready to lend her aid in obtaining a favourable 
response from the emperor to petitions brought to 
him by Jews (Jos. Ant. XX. viii. 11 ; Vita. 3). 
The* dwellings of the Jews were, situated at first 



and predominantly in the division of the city 
across the Tiber, which they occupied entirely in 
the time of Augustus (Philo, Lcgatio ad Gaium, 
§23 [ed. IN Tan gey, ii. 56S] : ttjv irepav tov TijBtpews 
Trora/xou fxeydXrjv ttjs 'Pti^iijs a-rroTOfirjv, i)i> ovk Tjyvoei 
KaT€xop.cvT)v Kai o'iKovp.€vqv wpbs "\ovdalwv). But at a 
later period they spread into other divisions of the 
city as well. We lind them in the Campus Martius 
and in the very midst of the Roman business world, 
namely, in the Snbura (see below, § ii. ). Juvenal 
makes the jocular assertion that the sacred grove 
of Egeria before the Porta Capena was let to 
Jews and swarmed with Jewish beggars (Sat. iii. 
12-16). As to the internal organization of the 
communities and the stage of culture they had 
readied, we derive information from the numerous 
tomb-inscriptions, composed for the most part in 
bad Creek but also in Latin, which have J>een 
found in the subterranean burying-places before 
the gates of Borne. These belong to somewhere 
between the 2nd and 4th cent. A.D. The Greek 
tomb-inscriptions known up to about fifty years 
ago are collected in GIG iv. Xos. 9901-9926. They 
emanate probably for the most part from a cemetery 
before the l'orta Portuensis which was discovered 
in 1602, but whose site is now unknown. Rich 
materials were supplied by the cemetery discovered 
some forty years ago in the Vigna Bandanini on 
the Via Appia (cf. Garrucci, Cimifcro dcgli antichi 
Ebrei scope rto recentemenfe in Vigna llandanini, 
Boma, 1S62 ; also the same author's Diss&rtationi 
an-heofogiche di vario argomento, vol. ii. Roma, 
1S65, pp. 150-192). Since then some other ceme-, 
teries have been discovered, but these do not con- 
tain many inscriptions. Five inscriptions from a 
cemeter3' in Porto are given, from communications 
of de Rossi, by Derenbourg in Melanges llcnicr, 
1887, pp. 437-441. For some Latin ones, see GIL 
vi. Xos. 29756-29763. A complete collection of all 
the Jewish-Greek and Latin tomb-inscriptions at 
Rome known down to 1896 is given by Vogelstein- 
Rieger in Gesehichta dcr Juclen in Horn, i. [1896] 
459-4X3. See also Berliner, Gesehichte dcr Juden 
in Rom, i. [1893]. 

lu. The rest of Italy, axd Spaix, Gaul, 
Germaxv. — Tlie presence of Jews in these locali- 
ties is not for the most part demonstrable before 
the period of the later empire. Relative antiquity 
belongs to the Jewish community at Pnteoli ( 1 >i k:e- 
archia), the principal port for the trade between 
Italy and the East. In addition to Phoenicians and 
other Orientals we meet here with Jews as well, at 
tlie latest about the beginning of the Christian era 
(Jos. Ant. XVII. xii. 1 ; BJ II. vii. 1). But even in 
,i petty town like Pompeii their presence is demon- 
strable at the date of the destruction of the place, 
A.D. 79. The names 'Sodoma'and 'Gomora' are 
scratched on tlie Avail of a house; and not only 
' Maria,' which might be the feminine of Marius, 
but ' Martha,' occurs. Tlie following also are found 
on earthen vessels: ' mnr[ia] east[a],' and 4 gar[um] 
cast[um] or cast[imoniale],' with which cf. Pliny, 
HN xxxi. 95 (Mau, Pompeji i)i Lebcn and Kunst, 
1900, p. 15f.). 

In the period of the later empire the Jews were 
specially numerous in Southern Italy (see Xeu- 
bauer, ''The Early Settlement of the Jews in 
Southern Italy ' in JQK iv. [1S92] 606-625). In 
Apulia and Calabria during the 4th cent, there 
were many places where the communal offices could 
not be properly Idled, because the Jewish inhabit- 
ants declined to accept them (see the decree of the 
emperors Arcadius and Honorius [A.D. SOS] in 
Codex Thcodosiaiu-.s, XII. i. 158). At Venosa 
(Venu.Ma in Apulia, the birthplace of Horace) a 
Jewish catacomb has been discovered, with numer- 
ous inscriptions in Greek. Latin, and Hebrew, be- 
longing to somewhere about the 6th cent. a.d. 
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(Ascoli, laeriziou'i innl'it* o nml not* arerhr. latin* 
ebrairhe tii nntirhi sipvlrri i/iitilairi tin! Ka^mli- 
tano, Torino, 1530; GIL ix. Nos. ti 1 '.»."» -fLMl). 
luiring tliis later period we meet with .lew* al«i 
at Tareutuin, Capua, ami Naples ft* well as in nil 
the principal towns (Syracuse, Palermo, Messina, 
Agrigont-um) of Sicily. They do not appear to have 
been <iuite so thickly *ufetl«tl in Northern Italy. 
Yet «« lin<! them here too in most of the larger 
towns(Kavenna, Aquileia, Bologna, lirescia, Milan, 
Ganoal. 

For the other provinces of the West, Spain, 
Gnnl, GwttWHif, the testimonies likewise com- 
mence about tlie 4th cent. A.n. As it does not 
fall within the seope of the present article to 
examine all these in detail, we would rtsfar the 
reader to briedlander, Durst t'tlmiifm a us tkr 
Sittetiaesrliirhte Hums, iii. [1S7H all f. ; the same 
author's tie Jiulwirum CtAvniis, lCiiniyalicrg, 1*70; 
and, above all, Th. lleinacli, art. ' Jud.ci' in 
Uaremberg- Saglio'a Diet iunri'i ire des Antiquites 
grew/ a*.* et romainvs, 

ii. OkGAMIZATION" OF THE COMMUNITIES.— 
Everywhere where .lews lived together in any 
number, they organized themselves into societies, 
with a view to maintaining their uniqueness, safe- 
guarding their interests, and practising their wor- 
ship, It is certain that this organization was not 
everywhere the same. Ditl'ereuces in regard to 
the possession of political rights, dill'erences in 
the degree of authority they were allowed to 
exercise, dillerences in the stage of culture in the 
various places where .lews lived, brought with 
them dillerences also in the internal organization. 
Where they formed an imposing political power, 
the constitution was ditlereut from what it was in 
instances where they formed only petty, modest, 
private societies. Nevertheless, there are certain 
common features that run through almost the 
whole body of the immense .Jewish Diaspora. Wc 
can prove both these points from a variety of ex- 
amples, although in many instances we are unable 
to pursue the details. 

We know practically nothing about the con- 
stitution of the .lewisli'commnnities in the Euph- 
rates dixtrbtf: in pre Talmudic times. (Mir survey 
must, thus conlinc itself to the communities within 
the sphere of the Koman sway. 

At Alexandria the .lews, owing to their large 
numbers and their political inllucnce, found them 
selves in a peculiarly favourable situation. Al- 
though they possessed the rights of citizens (see 
below, § iv.), they constituted a State within a 
State. Not only had they their own residential 
quarters, as mentioned above, but they formed an 
almost independent community, with a kind of 
monarchical head. Their constitution is thus de- 
scribed by Strabo {ap. Jo*. Ant. XIV. \ ii. *J) : ' Hut 
there is also an ethnarch at their head, who rules 
the people and dispense* justice, and sees that 
obligations are fuUilled ami statutes observed, like 
the archon of an independent State' (KaOiararai 6i 
teal iOvapX"}^ airrwv, 5s otaovft T( t6 tOvos xal diairq. 
Kpiceis Kal <xvix^o\alwv (Trip.c\ctTai nal irpoGTayn&Twv, 
da av TraXi-rdas &p\uv avroTf\o~s). The maintaining 
of this independence! was materially facilitated 
during the Imperial period by the circumstance 
that, from the last of the Ptolemies down to 
Septimius Severus, Alexandria, unlike nearly all 
Hellenistic towns, had no city Senate (Spartian, 
AVivmv, 17; Dio Cassias, li. 17). In the time of 
Augustus a certain modilication of the condition 
of things appears to have taken place. It is, 
indeed, noted in the decree of the emperor 
Claudius {up. do*. Ant. XIX. v. 2) that even 
Augustus, after the death of the ethnarch who 
held ollice during the administration of AqnJbi 
[10-11 A.i... see Ej,hemcri*klfffltjj/itoi Vi* *W 



{mCIL iii. Snppl. No. bio tut], 'did not prevent 
the appointment of ethnarchs' { K ai tart' bv Katpov 
'Am'Xos J}v iv 'WfZav&ptia, T«\<er7jcraeTaj roe t*>v 
Iaio :tiiiv i0v±p\ov, toc -tfia<rrbi> fiij Ktku}\\k(vat 
iOvdpxas ylyvtv&ai). ]!ut the wholtt objfcct of 
Claudius in this decree is to insist that even 
under Augustus the ]>olitieal rights and the re- 
ligious freedom of the dews in Alexandria had nut 
iH-eti diminished. This is not at all irreconcilable 
with a certain modilication of the internal con- 
stitution. Hut we arc expressly told hy Hhilo that 
such a modification was introduced by Augii*tu#. 
His statement is to the etleci tdmt, when the 
dewish f/ftiarch died, Magivw Maximns, who was 
on the point of undertaking lor the second time 
the (•dice of administrator of l:»gypt. received in- 
structions from Augustus that a >}*riisi<j wa* to lie 
appointed to manage the allairs of the dews (in 
tl'ircum, § 10 [cd. Maugcy, ii. iWTf.]: rrp rjufripat 
yepovaias, fy 6 auTiqp Kal (vtpyirrjs iif.-ia^rcj iTrifi(\yao- 
fiivqv Tujf ']ov8aiKun> €i\fTO t fxtra. tt)v tov ytvdpxov 
T-fXeerTje, 8ta. ruv irpfa y\dyvov ~S\a^tixov ifra\uv, 
IxfWovTa jrriXie irr' Aiyvirrov *ai rijj x^pat iirnpont\ «o» 
[the traditional Mdyvov of the MSS is incorrect, 
the name was Mnqius Maximns, see GIL ix. No. 
1125]). Accordingly, we may probably suppose, 
that the dillereuee between this later and the 
earlier organization consisted in the substitution 
of a aeriisi'i for the monarchical authority of the 
ethnarch, or in the setting up of a ifenmu ^ide by 
side with him. In favour of the latter supposition 
it can be urged that the decree of Chuulins ap- 
pears to presuppose the continued existence of 
ethnarchs even alter the interposition of Augustus. 
.\t the same time, it is also possible that Claudius 
only means to say in general that the dews still 
continued to have their own superiors (iOvapxai). 
The yepovoia, and the &pxovtc% at its head are 
further mentioned by Thilo several times in the 
same context (S in [ed. Mangey, ii. ;VJS] : t Civ aw b 
tt)S yepovaias Tptts Hvopis ; ib. ixiTav-ffi^pafiii'tp np'jTtpov 
tovs r)fi€Tfpoi<$ &pxovra$ ; ib. p. 52S f. toi>s dpxovTas, 
tt}¥ yipovaiaf ; ib. § It []>. 534J tu'v pir apxovrwv). 
dosejdms mentions the TTpurmWrff* ttjs ytpovvias 
(11J VII. x. 1). According to the principal passage 
of Hhilo (S 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. o'27 f.J), l'laecn* 
caused thirty-eight nurmbers of the f/< ■ni/ti't to l>e 
dragged into the theatre and scourged there. The 
whole number was, accordingly, greater than this; 
it may have be. n seventy, after the model of the 
Sanhedrin at Jurn*>alcm. In any case the dpxovrf s 
were not the whole body of the y€pavaia, but only 
its committer; of management. Tins is clear m»t 
only from the statements of I'hilo, but from the 
standing usage of the Creek word.*— A widely 
dill'used error is the ideutilication of the Egyptian 
uhthnrh with the Jewish et Ana irk. The lirst 
named ollice was a purely civil one, although, of 
course, it was repent wily held by Jews, of note (see 
below, § iv.J. 

* In the nltove account nn rcznnl is paid to a ]*as*a^r in itic 
Lt'tter of AriffiA.", which, if its u-niw were iii'pre |>n.-i' st>, world 
supply »s with iiiforiniitmii n-anlin^ the uivanizali n of the 
Alexandrian J«\V3 alx.ut the ^ear u.f. 2eo. The paj«av« 
{Ari*te,v Epht., ed. Wi-nilluiid, { :t!0) ivatln : «-t«,ti.- ii'Ii;-,;^, 

;.y*ju{**i TtZ -rXyfin: iiT«*(tliis, which is the text or our M>s. w 
reproiluced e\a< llv in Kunh. J'ra-p. h'rniui. \iii. v. ft; J.w. 
Ant. \n. ii. 13 ltd. Nmc, } 1< ] L'ivis a free ■iniinary of ihe 
cnnteiiO* of the passage). Sim e there is no milk-ifiit rfflsim tur 
deleting the ti liefore iye^utrm, there are four elans h nn-ii- 
Cioned : (1) the priests, (J) the elders , f the interpreter*, <:i) Ihe 
elders of Die t*>,tikiuc nf Ihe .lews. (4)the r >..«!,„ Tic. j>.Ht„; 
(ef. the explanation ot Wendland in t\*l*chrijft tfir.tnh. Vnhlrt\, 
IOimi. p. lis). The last t»<i etiiss a at -swer to the yi^.'.x tm) 
the ai%i*Ti; as organized h .\ut,'ii-tns. It would ihiic .ip| nr 
as if the organization in th< se earlv times hail laen »uinl:ir to 
what it again heeaine Sulitecpieiil t<> the tsine Of Aiien*tiis. 
when as in the iniem-ninir jn-riisl it had more < f a m< n-nl.f al 
form. There is, indeed, nothin .* ^t^all^;< , in n tn<"lit*. nii<.ii »l 
the < oust itulion lut\ iiiir taken pb — imtp- than cikc m ihe 
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When we take a survey of what we know other- 
wise about tlie constitution of the communities of 
the Diaspora, certain common features show them- 
selves amidst many local differences. 

1. One point in which a difference shows itself 
concerns the name for the community. In so far as 
the latter forms an independent political corpora- 
tion, it is called iro\iTcv|ia. This term, however, 
is found only in the ease of Alexandria (Aristciv 
Epist. § 310), and of Berenike in Cyrenaica. In 
the latter instance the word occurs in a decree set 
up by the Jewish community in honour of the 
Roman governor, M. Tittius (CIG 5361 ; see fac- 
simile in Roschaeh's Catalogue of the Museum of 
Toulouse [where the inscription now is], Mnscede 
Toiduuse, Catalogue ties Antiqmtes, 1S65, No. 
2*25) : £do!-e tois dpxovai /cat t^j iro\iTevfj.a.Ti t&v iv 
B€p€viK7i"lovSaiu)v. The names of the CLpxovTcs who 
stood at the head of the TroXtYet^a are given at the 
beginning of the decree; there are nine of them. 
(On the use of TroMrevfxa in a similar sense, see 
Perdrizet, ' Le Tro\lT€v/j.a des Cauniens a Sidon ' in 
Revue archful., trois. Serie, xxxv. [1S99] 42-4S ; 
and Wendland, Aristca- Epkt., Index, s.v.). 

In most towns the Jews formed at first a colony 
of foreigners side by side with the body of citizens. 
This is the condition implied in the expressions 
KaTt>iKia (inscription at Hierapolis : Suaei rij kcltoikLz 
twv (v'lepairlJkd. KaToimovvTwv 'lovdaLwv ; cf. Ramsay, 
Expositor, Feb. 1902, p. 96f.), Xaos (inscription at 
Hierapolis : iiroTeiaei t$ XctifJ tQ>v 'Iov5cuwe)» edvos 
(inscription at Smyrna : ddiaei tu ZOvet T&v'lovSaiwv).* 
These various designations all express the fact 
that the Jews belonged to a foreign nation, and in 
Greek towns were counted non-citizens. 

The commonest designation, however, especially 
in later times, is cruKa-yw-yT]. In Greek usage this 
word occurs only in the sense of ' assembly,' 
'festal gathering.' Thus, for instance, e. 200 B.C., 
in the so-called Testament of Epiktcta (CIG 24-J8 
= Inscriptiones Gvwete insularum maris ^Eg<ci, 
fasc. iii. No. 330), the society which is to attend 
to the hero-cult instituted by Epikteta is called 
t6 Kotvjif, but the annual gathering of the society 
awayuyd (col. iv. line 23 f. tAv 8i awayuryav . . . 
yiveadai e/x fitjvi AfX0(f/i^ ev Tip /xovaeitp ko.0' HicaaTov 
eras a&pas rpets). But in Jewish usage avvayuyr) 
stands for the community as a corporation (in the 
LXX it mostly represents ny ; see art. CONGRE- 
GATION in vol. i.). This term has the most general 
sense, and hence could he retained even when the 
Jews through Greek culture and participation in 
the rights of citizenship had become assimilated 
to the rest of the inhabitants. They then formed 
a 'society' for the protection of their religious 
interests. We can adduce instances of the use of 
c-tu-aYwyj) in this sense from inscriptions in Asia as 
well as at Home. So, for instance, in Asia : at 
Phokrea {i} awayuiyi] €TeifJ.7}ffei> twv 'lovSal&v Tcltlov 
^TpdTwvos), Akmonia in Phrygia (ovs Tivas kclI tj 
0-^0.70777 iT€ifir)ff€v), Pantikapamm (oweTUTpoireoic7\$ 
bk Kai t?)s awaywyrjs twp '\ov8aiuv). 

At Rome the Jews were not, as at Alexandria, 
organized as a single great corporation, such a 
thing being apparently not tolerated by the author- 
ities. They had, on the contrary, to content them- 
selves with the more modest polition of a number 
of small private societies. Each society had its 
special name. The following names are preserved 
in the inscriptions : 1. aw aywyi) AiyovaTyawv (CIG 
9902, 9903 = Fiorelli, Catalogo del Musco Xazionale 
di Napoli : Jseriziuni latine, Nos. 1956, I960; 
CIL vi. No. 29757 ; REJ xlii. 4). 2. crvfa^o^Tj 
' Xypnrw-qaiwv (CIG 9107). 3. ' Synagoga Rolnmni ' 
(CIL vi. No. 29756). These three societies are 
named after prominent persons [Polumnns is = 



quoted in J i. we give here only tbe reltrtjiici 
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Vol umn us], whether for the reason that the mem 
hers were in the service of these men (cf. Pit 4- 
ol ex rfjs Kaiaapos oixias), or because the latter were 
the patrons of the societies. Since we meet with 
'Aypnnrriaiot as well as AvyovaTr/aiot side by side, 
the reference is doubtless to the first Augustus 
and his friend Agrippa. The name assumed by 
the societies would be retained even after the 
death of their patrons. Other societies take their 
name from the quarter of the city of Rome in 
which their members lived, namely, — 4. The 
KafJLir-qaioi, called after the Campus Martins (CIG 

9905 [more correctly in Garrucci, Dissertazioni, ii. 
188, No. 4] ; also Garrucci, I.e. ii. 161, No. 10 ; 
CIL vi. No. 29756 'mater synagogarum Cam pi et 
Bolumni'). 5. The 2t/3oupjjffioi, named from the 
Subura, one of the most frequented quarters in 
Rome, a centre of trade and business life (CIG 
6447 = Fiorelli, Catalogo, No. 1954). The following 
additional synagogues are also known :— 6. A 
awaywyi] A//3p<W, presumably that of the Hehrew- 
speaking Jews (CIG 9909 ; Melanges Renter, 1887, 
p. 439=Kaibel, Inscr. Gr. Sieil. ct Ital., No. 945). 
7. A awaywyi) 'EXcuas, named after the symbol of 
the olive tree (CIG 9904; de Rossi, Bitllcttino di 
arehcol. erist. v. p. 16). 8. At Porto a awaywyri 
t5>v KapKCLpTiaiuv, which derived its name from the 
occupation of its members, who were calcaricnses, 
'lime-burners' (Melanges Renier, 440; and in CIG 

9906 we should in all probability read not Ka/a- 
wriaiw but KaXKaprjaiuv [see Garrucci, Cituitero t 
38 f.]). 

An isolated occurrence of another designation 
for the Jewish corporation of a city has yet to be 
mentioned, namely, the ' Univcrsitas Jmhtorum 
qui in Antiochensinm civitate constituti sunt.' 
This is found in an Imperial statute of the year 
A.D. 213 (Codex Justin. I. ix. 1). 

2. A pretty extensive uniformity appears to 
have prevailed in the matter of the organization 
and titles of the officials of the community. Almost 
everywhere Ave have evidence that the managing 
committee bore the name apxovrts. 1. For Alex- 
andria we have to refer to the above-cited passages 
from Philo. 2. For Rerenike in Cyrenaica see in 
like manner the above-mentioned inscription, 
according to which there were nine &pxot>T€s at the 
head of the Jewish TroXiVet^a. 3. At Antioeh a 
Jewish dpxwv is incidentally mentioned by Josephus 
(BJvil. iii. 3). 4. At Tlos in Lycia the office of 
Jewish archon (apxovTda) is referred to in an in- 
scription (see above). 5. For North Africa we 
have the testimony of Tertullian, who names quite 
generally, amongst other Jewish offices, that of 
dpxw (de Corona, 9: 'Quis denique patriarehes, 
quis prophetes, quis levites aut sacerdos aut 
archon, quis vel postea apostolus aut evangelizator 
aut episcopus invenitur coronatus?'). It is there- 
fore extremely probable that the archon mentioned 
in a Latin inscription in Utiea is a Jewish one 
(CIL viii. No. 1205, also Addenda, p. 931). 6. In 
Italy, too, the title appears to have been in general 
use. In a Homily for the birthday of St. John 
(printed among the works of Chrysostom in edi- 
tions prior to that of Montfaueon, e.g. ed. Paris, 
t. ii., 16S7), which takes account of the conditions 
of Italy in the time of the later empire, it is made 
a matter of reproach to the Jews that, in opposi- 
tion to the law of God, they hegin the year, not in 
spring but in the month of September : ' mensem 
Septembrem ipsum novum annum nuneupant, quo 
ct men so magistratus aihi designant , quos Archon t as 
rocatit.' When we turn to the Jewish inscriptions 
of Italy we meet with the title at Capua (CIL x. 
No. 3905 'Alfins Juda arcon arcosynagogus '), at 
Porto near Rome (Kaibel, Inscr. Gr. Sicil. ct Ital., 
No. 949 KXatf&os 'lwcrijs fipx»"). and witn s T , ' ci;i1 
frequency at Rome itself (CIG 9906, 6447,0337; 
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Carrueei, Cimitero, 35, 51, 01, 67, also the same 
author's Dissertaziuni, ii. 15K, No. 4, 1(54, Nos. 15, 
16, 17, IS ; de Kossi, litdlettino, v. 16).--At Koine, 
each of the societies, it is certain, ha«l its own 
art-lions. They were elected, according t<> the 
Homily just named, annually in the month of 
.September, There might lie reelection (5ij &px^" t 
G7(7 99l0; flarruoei, Cinutcro, 47); nay, it would 
appear as if an archon might he elected for life, for 
thw is the probable meaning of the repeatedly 
recurring Sia piov (CIL x. No. I$93 ' Ti. Claudius 
Philippns dia viu et gcrnsiarches' ; CIG 9007 
Zti<n/*cs Sia fitav (rcecrywyTjs 'Aypnnri}ffl<jv). Gf., in 
general, Wesseling, De Jut/aorum aivhontibtts ad 
inscriptionem liercnircnsam, 173S; Schiirer, Die 
Gcineinileverfassttng der Jttdcn in limn m dcr 
Kaiscrzeit narh den Insr/tri/ten dargestellt, 1S79. 

It is only for Italy that the presence of the title 
Y«pov<riapxT)5 or Y€povo-iapx«" is demonstrable. 
The lirst of these forms i* found in the tomb- 
inscriptions at Koine (CIG 9902 = Fiorelli, Catalogo, 
No. 1056; Garrucci, Cimitcro, 51, 62, 60, Dis- 
sertazioni, ii. 183, No, 27) anil in the neighbourhood 
of Naples (CIL x. No. 1S93); the other occurs at 
Vcnosa (CIL ix. Nos. 6213, 6221). The title can 
have no other meaning than 'president of the 
gcrusia.'' We thus learn from it, what without 
this evidence might have been assumed, that the 
communities had not only Apxavrtt ni, t a ' so a 
yepoivia. The fact that, in spite of this, the title 
Trpc<rfiiTcpoi nowhere occurs in the numerous tomb- 
inscriptions at Koine, is instructive. The elders 
were not ollieials in the proper sense, they were 
the confidential advisers ot the community. Hence 
irpfcpirrfpoi was not a title. It is not till a very 
late period that we find it so employed (e.g. at 
Venosa, and that even in the case of women, CIL 
ix. Nos. 6209, 6226, 623i>, cf. also Codex Theo- 
domamts, XVI. viii. 2, 13, 14). 

The ollice of apxicrwaywY ? (^' 'ruler of the 
synagogue*) was quite generally established. We 
can prove its existence for all the leading spheres 
of the Jewish Diaspora. 1. Kgypt (Hadrian's 
alleged letter to Servianus ap. Vopiseus, Vita 
Sfttttrnini, 8). 2. Asia Minor: Antioch in Kisidia 
(Ae 13 1S ), Cilicin (Epiphan. liar, xxx. 11), Smyrna 
(inscription in JIKJ vii. 161 f.), Myndos in ('aria 
(HE J xlii. 1-4), Aknionia in l'hrygia (see aI>ove, 
p. 94*, for inscription ; in this instance an dpxufvvd- 
yisyot Sia piov). 3. Greece: Corinth (Ac 18 s - 17 ), 
Aigma (CIG 9894). 4. Italy: Koine (CIG 9906; 
Garrucci, Cimitcro, 67), Capua (CIL x. No. 3905), 
Venosa (CIL ix. Nos. 6201, 11206, 6232), Kreseia 
(Kaibel, Inscr. Gr. Sieil. et lt<d., No. 2304). 5. 
Africa: Hammam-Lif near Cartilage (in«cript4on 
on the mosaic pavement of the synagogue), Gesaren 
in Manretania (Aetn Mitveiantr, [v. 1 ; HEJ xliv. 
8). 6. The Roman empire in general (Codex 
2'hcodosianus, XVI. viii. 4, 13, 14). 

The duty of the dpxurvi/dywyoi was to take 
eharye of the public worship. Since there was no 
ollicial preacher in Jewish communities, any quali- 
lied niemlier of the congregation being permitted 
to read the Scripture lessons or deliver an address 
or lead in prayer, it was necessary to have an 
ollicial to direct and watch over the exercise of 
this freedom by the members. This was the 
apXiowAyvyoi (Heb. rrejj-n ifxi). lie had to lix on 
tlie reader of the lessons and the leader in prayer, 
and to invite competent persons to address the 
congregation (Ac 13 15 ). To him fell the general 
duty of seeing that nothing unseemly took place 
in the synagogue ( Lk 13 u ), and he had doubtless 
to take care also that the synagogue buildings 
were kept in proper repair. He belonged to the 
number of the &pxo»Ti% of the community, but his 
ollice was a more special one than that of the 
ipXOVTtt in general; hence the iwo otiiCCa arc 



named side by side as distinct (£76*9906 ; Garrucci, 
Obmtero, 67 ; CIL x. No. 3U05 ; Ac 14 J [according 
to the text of I) : al Si apxicvea-Yuyoi fitv "louSalwv 
tcai al apxovTcs ttji awayajyiji]). Since wo meet 
with a ytpav<ridpxT)s side by side with the dpx^wd- 
ywya% in the tomb-inscriptions of Rome, and Venosa, 
those two ollices also are to be regarded as distinct. 
That is to say, the dpxiovvdywyoi was not, as such, 
at the same time the head and president of the 
ytpawia. It is quite possible, however, that out- 
side Italy [it is only in this country that we hear 
of a y(pov<rt&pxyt] both olliees were united in one 
person. 

Finally, we encounter pretty frequently in the 
inscriptions the titles pater synaijatja- and mater 
synagogw : — irar^p awa-yaryijj (CIG 'J!)U4, 9805, 
9908, 99<>9; Garrucci, Cimitcro, 52, Dissert a zio?ii, 
ii. 161, No. 10; Melanges lir.nier, 4401; ' patei 
synagogie' (CIL viii. No, 8490 ; Codex Tftco- 
dosutmts, XVI. viii. 4) ; waTijp twi/ 'Y^piutv (Melanges 
lienier, 430 = Kailnd, Inscr. Gr. Siril. et Ital., No. 
045); itaTTfp tou artfiaTos (CIG 9897); Tarr)p Xaoo 
Bia piou (HEJ xxxiv. 148); 'pater,' without any 
addition (Garrneci, Dissertazioni, ii. 164, No. 18; 
CIL ix. Nos. 6220, 6221) ; 'mater synagogie' (CIL 
v. No. 4411, vi. No. 29756). The very circum- 
stance lhat the title is found in the feminine as 
well as the masculine form, makes it probable 
that it does not stand for a conminnnl uffiue, 
strictly so called. Nor are we to understand it of 
the patron of the community ; it was simply a 
title of honour given to aged members who had 
deserved well of the community (cf. the statement 
of ages in CIG 1)904 trQv tuaw (.tic) 6{kcl, and CIL 
vi. No. 29756 'qua* bixit an. Ixxxvi. meses vi.'). 

The employment of the terms ipxavret and 
yepovffia shows that the constitution of the Jews 
in the Diaspora tens based on the communal con- 
stitution of the Greek cities. There are other 
traces besides this of the strong in thieuee exercised 
by this model upon the external arrangements of 
the Jewish communities. I/ike the Creek com- 
munes, the Jewish communities honoured deserving 
men and women by the bestowal of a wreath and 
of the procdri/i. Thus the community of l'hoka-a 
honoured a woman who had taken upon herself 
the co-.t of building the synagogue, xp l '°V <rTt<pdvy 
Kal irpotSpiq. (see above, § i. ). The Jewish stratcgos 
Chelkias was likewise honoured with a golden 
wreath (Anhio fur Pa/tyrnsJ'orsehmg, i. [l!MHJ] 
48-56; /;/•;./ xl. [1900] 50-51). The community of 
Kerenike resolved regarding the Komau governor, 
who had shown himself triendly to the Jews, 
ffre(pafadf 6vof>La<TTl \a#' €Kd<fT7)i> ci-foSov. nal vov^viav 
<TTt<pdvi^ Aau><f) *:ai \i}/j,vi<rK(f) (CIG 5361). At Alex- 
andria houorilie decrees and gifts of this kind, in- 
cluding also such as related to the emperors, were 
exhibited in the vestibules of the synagogues 
(l'hilo, in Fhtccnm, % 7 [ed. Mangey, ii. 524]). 
Hence l'hilo complains that, when the synagogues 
were wrecked by the Alexandrian mob, 'even the 
shields and golden wreaths and steles and in- 
scriptions in honour of the emperors' perished in 
the general destruction (Legntio ad Gttiuni, § 20 
[cd. Mangey, ii. i>t\5] : teal <riojirw rir avyKaOaiptdcloat 
teal <rv/jiirp-f}<rO(i<ras tZu> avTOKparvpuv rificis dani5u)t> ko.1 
<TT(tt>dPu>i> tirixpi'O oi" *al <ttt)\uji' nal 4xtypa<p*>i'). 

The iuHuenco of Greek processes of law shows 
itself in the Jewish legal instruments alf'cting 
manumission of slaves, found at Pantikapa-nm 
(I-atysehev, Itiseript tones anti'jua: oru- sept cut r. 
I'un'ti Euxini, Nos. 52, 53). In Asia Minor there 
was a widely recognized right to exact a money 
penalty for the unuuthorued use of a grave. 
Hence in a multitude of tomb-inscriptions we liud 
a warning against such an act, with a spceilicntioti 
of the line that Mould bo incurred. I'eual cautions 
of this kind, (Jommcd'txActly m the terms usual in 
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other quarters, may be read also on Jewish tombs 
at Smyrna, llierapolis in Phrygia, Tlos in Lycia, 
Korykos in Cilicia (see above, § i.). The tines are 
to be paid either to the Imperial fseus or to the 
Jewish eommunity (r<(S edvei ruv 'lovdaLwv [at 
Smyrna], r<£ \a$ twv 'IovScuwv, tt} KaroiKiq. twv 
'lovtiatwv [at Hierapolis]), or to both. — To Greek 
influence should probably be attributed also the 
bestowal of titles and honorary offices upon women. 
In Greek communes and societies we encounter 
women with such titles as TrpvTavis, a-Te<pai>7)(pjpos, 
yvfjivaalapxos, aywoOtris, deKairpuros ; so amongst 
the Jews we have a pxt<r way wy as {at Smyrna [RE J 
vii. 161 If.], and Myndos in Caria [REJ xlii. 1-4]), 
Trpea^\.n-4pa, and ' mater synagoga? ' (see above). 

Rut, in sj)ite of this extensive adoption of Greek 
forms, the inllnence of Greece upon the Jewish 
communities must not be exaggerated. Not only 
their religion, but even their civil law was retained 
by them as far as possible. Everywhere they 
laid the greatest stress upon justice being adminis- 
tered in the bosom of Jewish communities Kara 
toi>s irarptovs v6/j.ovs (Jos. Ant. XIV, x. 17). And this 
jurisdiction of their own was to a large extent 
conceded to them by the heathen authorities. 

iii. TOLEIUTIOU" AND RECOGNITION BY THE 

State Authorities.— The framework of political 
rights into which the Jewish communities had to 
tit themselves, varied in different place* and at 
different times. We may distinguish some three 
forms under which the communities in the Diaspora 
attained to a political existence; and all three 
have more or less numerous analogues. 

1. The nearest analogy is that of the settlements 
of foreigners, especially Orientals, in the great 
trading cities of the Grieco- Roman world. Jn all 
tiie great seaports of the Mediterranean, during 
the era of Hellenism we meet with Egyptian, 
riucnician, Syrian traders, who not only carry on 
their business in passing, but are permanently 
settled there in greater or smaller numbers, and 
have formed themselves into close corporations for 
the defence of their common interests. They built 
their temples, maintained their religious service, 
and supported one another in their material inter- 
ests. Settlements of this kind are known to us from 
inscriptions, particularly at Athens ( Kgyptians, 
Kmets from Cyprus, Sidonians), Delos (Tyrians, 
Rerytenses, Egyptians), J'uteoli (Tyrians, Rery- 
tenses). The members of the corporation lived in 
the city as strangers {non -citizens), but their 
society enjoyed toleration and recognition froiy the 
State authorities. To this class belonged, without 
any doubt, the oldest settlements of the Jews in 
many places. They formed a KaroiKla, i.e.. a colony 
of foreigners, separate from the political commune. 

2. Another analogy is presented by the private 
societies which existed in enormous numbers and in a 
great variety of forms throughout the whole of the 
Gra-eo- Roman world. Religious or commercial in- 
terests, or both together, led in ancient as in later 
t hues to the forming of a great many ' unions' (dta<rot, 
Zpavoi, collegia), which had their own administration 
of funds, and exercised a certain discipline over their 
members. In looking after their own affairs they 
occupied an independent position in relation to the 
political commune similar to that of the colonies of 
foreigners just described, but were distinguished 
from them hv the eireumstance that {at least as a 
ml e and for the most part) they consisted of natives, 
whether eitizens and freedmen, or non-citizens and 
slaves. To this class belong most of the Jewish 
communities in later times. Kor the more the Jews 
became assimilated to their surroundings, the more 
they passed from the position of foreigners to that 
of hoineborn, particularly in instances where they 

ftossessed the rights of citizenship. With all this, 
lowever, they appear as a rule to have retained a 



certain position of isolation, for the amount of 
jurisdiction which, with the consent of the city 
authorities, they exereised within their own circle 
was, so far as we know, for the most part greater 
than was coneeded to other religious or trades 
unions.* 

3. A third analogue to the communities of the 
Jewish Diaspora is seen in the corporations of 
Greeks and Romans in non-Greek or non-Roman, 
countries. The Greeks, in view of the wide diffu- 
sion of Hellenism, had less oceasion for running 
such corporations. These were much commoner 
where Romans were concerned. As the ruling 
nation, the Romans outside Italy everywhere laid 
claim to a unique position. Tliey were subject 
neither to taxation by the eomiuunes nor to the 
jurisdiction of the city authorities, but formed in- 
dependent bodies alongside of the communal socie- 
ties of the particular cities in which they lived. 
Examples of this kind are to be met with in great 
numbers throughout the whole extent of the Roman 
Empire (Momnisen, CIL iii. Suppl. p. 1306, on No. 
7240; .Mitteis, Hcielisrecht unci Vofhsrecht in den 
ost lichen Provinzen des roinischcn Kaiserreichs, 
IS91, pp. 143-I5S). It is with this entirely inde- 
pendent position which these associations held in 
or rather alongside the communes, that we may 
compare the position of the Jews in Alexandria 
and in the city of Cyrcne as described by Strabo 
(ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. 2). For here they were not 
subject, as would appear, to the rule of the eom- 
munal authorities, but constituted an independent 
corporation side by side witli the rest of the body 
of citizens. Their independence thus went beyond 
what was enjoyed by the lirst two classes above 
described. 

A uniform presupposition in all these political 
regulations was State toleration of the Jewish 
cultus. This was enjoyed by the communes almost 
everywhere and at most periods of time. In the 
empires of the Rtolemies and the Selencids the 
religious freedom of the Jews was a matter of 
course. Rut the early Rtolemies and Selencids 
also conferred important political rights upon their 
Jewish subjects (see below, § iv.).f Antiochus the 
Great protected the cultus at Jerusalem by royal 
statutes (Jos. Ant. XII. iii. 3, 4). [The genuineness 
of tiie.^e is. indeed, disputed (see Riiehler, Die 
Tofnad:n utul die Oniadcn, 181)9, pp. 143-171 ; 
Willrich, Jndaiea, 1900, pp. 4Sf., 5S-60), but 
on what appear to the present writer insuffi- 
cient grounds. The genuineness is held, amongst 
others, by Ed. Meyer, Die Entstchung des Jttdeti- 
t/iums, 1896, pp. 66, OS]. The persecution of the 

'ilommsen (Uirtor. Zeitschrift, lxiv. [1S90] 421-42G) has 
contended that it was only down to the fall of Jerusalem that 
the Jews were regarded as a people (gem, itivo;), and that .if ter 
that event ' the place of the privileged nation was taken by the 
privileged con/emiun.' That is to say, in the earlier period 
political privileges had been accorded to all who were Jews hy 
birth, and to them alone, whereas in the later they belonged to 
all who professed the Jewish religion, and to them alone. But, 
in the opinion of the present writer, this is pushing an ob- 
servation which is correct in itself to far too sharp a point, 
when an actual juristic formula is thus arrived at. Even during 
the period of the late empire the Jews were still in many 
instances regarded as a 'people' (the inscription of Smyrna Tp 
it)*u iut 'loi/ha-i»* dates at the earliest from the 3rd cent, a.d., 
and even the inscriptions of llierapolis must be placed sub- 
sequent toA.o. 70). And it was just the later emperors who 
sought to prevent the ' confession ' from being extended 
beyond the circle of the Jewish nation ; that is to say, they 
granted privileges only to the people, and not to the con- 
fession. Jlomnisen's view, however, will be found correct 
to this extent, that the Jews, as time went on, advanced 
more and more from the first of the above two classes to the 
second. 

t Cf., on the friendly disposition of the early Ptolemies to 
the Jews, in general, Jos. e. Apion. ii. 4, 5. — A Ptolemy once 
actually granted the right of asylum to a Jewish proKeucfu: 
(CIL in. Suppl. No. 6»SK Bx<nk-:i>: UroAitiaio? Eitpyi-rr.; -'.v 
vpartu%i.» ««->■«• The monarch referred to is probably Ptnlemy 
in., for had it been Euergetes n. = Ptolemy vti., we should have 
consort to. benamed along with him). 
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.Jews by Antiochus Epiphaut* was quite an ex- 
ceptional phenomenon. Pre-eminent us a friend 
of the .lews was Ptolemy vi. (Philmnetor), who 
even purmittod a Jewish twuplft to he built in 
Egypt (see below, § v.). The hostile attitude to 
the .lews assumed by Ptolemy VII. (Physcon) was 
due, not to their religious but their political 
partisanship (Jo*. <*. Apion. it. .">). 

The free exercise of their religion was expressly 
allowed to ihe.lews also by the Roman legislation, 
whieh safeguarded it from an}' attempts at sun. 
pression by the Greek communes. It was especially 
to I'.esar ami Augustus that the Jews were indebted 
for their formal recognition in the Koinan Empire. 
A whole series of acts have been preserved for us 
by JoSuphus {Ant. XIV. x., XVI. vi.), partly resolu- 
tions of the Senate, partly edicts of (Vsar and 
Augustus, partly those of Roman ollicials or of 
communal authorities of the same date. These 
all have the same purpose, namely, to secure for 
the Jews the free exercise of their religion and the 
maintenance of their privileges (cf., on these acts, 
especially the investigation of Mendelssohn in A<t<i 
Societntis Phil. Lii>s., id. Uitschelins, v. [lsjf.] S7- 
2KS ; also Thiol. Literttturzcitung, 1S7<I, cols. 390- 
390; Niese in Hermes* xi. [1S7G]'4C<; 4SS). While 
t'a'sar prohibited in general all c-ullerjm exeept 
those that bad existed from remote antiquity, the 
Jewish communities were expressly excluded from 
this prohibition (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. S: ».ai yap Vdw 
KaTcrap 6 Tjfi^repoi arparrjybt nal (Varoi f'v Tip 5«i- 
rdy/idTi KtaXvav Bidoovs avvdyeadai Kara. tt<j\iv pdvov? 

TOVTOVS OUK i*.w\v<TlV Ol'Tt )(J)T]fldTti)V <JVVttO<ptpttV OVTt 

eivduirva wmdv). We iiud, for instance, a Roman 
otlicial appealing to this decree in warning the 
authorities of Pa rot not to interfere with the Jews 
in the practice of their religious observances (Jos. 
I.e.). It is likewise to the influence of Ca>sar that 
we should probably trace the four decrees quoted 
by Josephus, Ant. XIV. x. 20-24. The object, 
direct or indirect, of all of them is to guarantee 
to the Jews of Asia Minor (Laodicea, Miletus, 
Ilalicarnassus, Sardis) the unimpeded exercise of 
their religion. After l.Vsar's death, the two con- 
tending parties vied with one another in maintain- 
ing the privileges of the Jews. Un the one hand, 
Dolabella, the partisan of Antony, who made 
himself master of Asia Minor in the year n.C. 43, 
continued to the Jews the exemption from military 
service and the religion-; freedom granted them by 
former governors (Ant. XIV. x. 11, 12). On the 
other hand, M. Junius Krutns, who in the sprin, 
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after the edicts of Caspar's time and in spite of 
these, to have continued lo act in a similurVny. 
The decrees of the time of Augustus accordingly 
bear chiclly upon this point. A* Augustus per- 
mitted the export of sums of money from Koine 
itself (Philo, L&jrtio <«/ (;<,i,t,n, § 'J3[ed. Mang.-y, 
ii. .">(iS f.]), it was impressed upon the communes of 
Asia Minor and Cyrene that in this matter they 
must put no obstacle in the way of the Jews (.It*. 
Ant. XVI. vi. 2-7 ; Philo, Lvtjtitte ail Grimm, § -10 
[ed. Mangey, ii. 592]). 

Of equal importance for the Jewish communities 
was tfv possession of a jurUrf U-turn of tlv:ir owt. 
Since the Mosaic law has regard not only to the 
performance of the cultus but also to the relations 
of civil life, placing the latter under the control ot 
a Divine law, it was intolerable to the Jewish con- 
science that Jews should be judged by any code of 
laws but their own. Wherever the Jews came 
they brought their own system of law with them, 
ami executed justice, according to its standard, in 
the case of their fellow-members. It may be re- 
garded as probably that the employment of their 
own code in riril process's was everywhere sanc- 
tioned by the State authorities, in so far, that is to 
say, as complaints of Jews against one another 
were concerned. Not only must this have self- 
evidently l>een the ease at Alexandria, but it is 
witnessed to also for A»ia Minor by a despatch 
of Lucius Autonius (governor of the Province of 
A<ia, It.C. 5LM9) to the authorities of Sardis 
(Jos. Ant. XIV. X. 17: 'lov5alot 7ro\tVai T^fxirtpoi 
npoae\6jVT($ fioi (W^oet^av aiTovt avvooov %X (iV ^ a " 
koto, roi't naTptovt vbpovs an' dpx^ *'<»i tOttov loiov, 
ev <p rd re vpiyfiara icai rds irpbs dWij.Ws dvTi\oylas 
KpivovtriV tovt6 Tt aiT7)<rafJ.tvois Xv f£ij nonlv aitToh, 
TTjprjffat xal iwtTptyai tVpiea). The terms of this 
despatch show that even those Jews who po«*ea*i»d 
the Koiunti citizenship (u-oXirai yntrtpoi), and as 
Koinan citizens could have sought redress before 
the eftnvcntu.i ciriitm Ilonuinorum, preferred to 
bring their disputes before the Jewish tribunal 
(ffiWo?, concent ns) for decision. Even in the Init- 
iation of the later Imperial period, this Jewish 
jurisdiction continued to be recognized in civil 
cases (t'uil-'X Thcotlos'ifinus, II. i. 10 [Decree of the 
emperors Arcadius and llonorius of the year 39s] : 
' Sane si qui per comproini»um. ad siniilitudiiiem 



of the year'42 was making warlike preparations in arbitrornm, apnd Jmheos vel patriarcl 



Asia Minor against Antony and Octavianus, per- 
suaded the Ephesians to adopt a resolution that 
the Jews were not to In- interfered with in their 
observance of the Sabbath and their other religi- 
ous practices (A nt. XIV. x. '.!.»). 

All this had the cll'cct of bringing about a legal 
standing, in virtue of which Juttuism mt 
H<it<r throwjhwtt the u-ltoii of tint Horn. 
(Tertull. Apolvij. 21, ' insignissima religio, certe 
licita' [the expression, by the way, is not a technical 
one in Koinan law, which speaks of ' cuiU'tjit* 
licita']). That, amongst others, the Jews in the 
city of Koine enjoyed this legal standing, is speci- 
ally testilied by Philo for the time of Augustus 
(Lrfj,ttio tul Uuittm, §23 [ed. Mangey, ii. Wis f.]). 
It is true, however, that down to the 2nd cent. A.D. 
foreign sm-ru could be practised only outside the 
4 pomerium.' 

The State recognition of the Jewish communities 
is essentially connected with two important con- 
cessions : the ri<jht of ailmiiii.sterituj t limit" omi 
fund*, itntl j ur ml iff Ion orrr their own members. 
The former of these had a special imjiortance, 
and transmitting of the 
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stnsu i artiutn mcivili duntaxit negotio pntaverint 
litigandum, sortiri eornm judicium jure ]>nl»lico iioii 
vetentur: eornm ctiam seutentias provinciarum 
judices exsequantur, tnmquam ex sententia cogni- 
toris arbitri tuerint attributi '). 

A jurisdiction of their own in criminal cos -<t, in 
liT/io the complete sense of the expression, was ceituinly 
H Empire not conceded to the Jews in iniht plac-s. On the 
other hand, not only do we meet with undoubted 
instances of the exercise ef a currcctiminl polvc 
authority (see Momnisen, Ziits-hrift fur ili<- 
Xcutr&t. Wissnschoft, ii. [1901] ss f.), but this 
would even appear to have bvwi permitted by the 
State authorities. It is from this point of view 
that we are to understand how Saul of Tarsiis 
applied to the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem for full 
powers to punish Jewish Christians living outside 
Palestine (Ac IP 2-" 9 2B»>. H<-* himself was after- 
ward* as a Christian scourged live times by the 
Jews (2<"o ll- 4 ); in these instances we are eer- 
tainly to think, not of Palestinian but of foreign 
Jewish communities. At Corinth the procoiuu! 
Oallio lea\cs it to the Jews to proe.ed u-ain>t 
Paul according to their own judgment, for 
,s judge when an ollcncu 
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against the Jewish religion is concerned (Ae 

ISM-16), 

In addition to the freedom of initiative secured 
for the Jews in the instances we have just de- 
scribed, the Roman toleration paid a very large 
reg&rd to their religious sensibilities. One chief 
difficulty concerned the question of military ser- 
vice. Such service was quite impossible for a Jew 
in a non-Jewish army, for on the Sabbath day he 
might neither bear arms nor inarch more than 2000 
cubits. This question became a specially practical 
one when, on the outbreak of the civil war between 
Ca'sar and Pompey in the year B.C. 49, the party 
of Pompey commenced the enrolment of troops on 
a large scale all over the East. In the Province of 
Asia alone the consul Lentulus raised two legions 
of Roman citizen s(Ctesar, Bell. Civ. iii. 4). Amongst 
these were included the resident Jews who possessed 
the Roman citizenship. At their own request, 
however, Lentulus exempted them from military 
service, and gave his conscription agents every- 
where instructions to the same eilect (Jos. Ant. 
Xiv. x. 13, 14, 16, 18, 19). Six years later (R.C. 
43) Dolabella, with express appeal to the earlier 
edicts, con firmed the privilege of daTpareia to the 
same Jews [Ant. Xiv. x. II, 12). Further privi- 
leges enjoyed by the Jews were the following : — 1. 
By a statute of Augustus they were exempted 
from citation before a court on the Sabbath day 
[Ant. XVI. vi. 2, 4). 2. If a public payment of 
money or delivery of corn fell on a Sabbath, the 
Jews were to receive their share on the following 
day (Philo, Lcgntio ad Gtmtm, § 23 [ed. Mangey, 
ii. 569]). 3. Instead of the oil furnished by the 
communes, the use of which was forbidden to the 
Jews, they received a money equivalent (Jos. Ant. 
XII. iii. 1). 

The whole political standing above described 
was never in later times essentially and perma- 
nently altered. The measure* taken by Tiberius 
against the Roman Jews affected only the city of 
Rome. The great question of the cult of the 
Emperor, which afterwards became the main occa- 
sion of the bloody persecutions of the Christians, 
led in the ease of the Jews to a merely transitory 
and local persecution. Augustus and Tiberius 
were, indeed, gratified when the provincials volun- 
tarily o tiered them divine honours after the Greek 
fashion, but they did not demand that this should 
be done. Caligula was the first to make such a 
demand universally. Since the Jews on account 
of their religion could not comply with it, a bloody 
persecution began at Alexandria, due at first to 
the anti-Jewish mob, but afterwards carried on by 
the governor himself. But Claudius hastened to 
issue an edict of toleration by which all the rights 
and privileges of the Jews were restored (Jos. Ant. 
XIX. v. 2-3). No subsequent attempt was ever 
made to compel the Jews to take part in the cult 
of the Emperor. It came to be regarded as an 
ancient privilege that they were exempt from this. 
They had thus the advantage over the Christians 
in that their privileges had been long established 
before the eult of the Emperor heeame the State 
religion, and was demanded of subjects as a test 
of loyalty. While the Christians had to atone by 
bloody martyrdom for their refusal to sacrifice to 
the Emperor, no such demand was ever made upon 
the Jews. 

It is true, indeed, that certain vacillations in 
their attitude to the Jews are found on the part 
of the Emperors. Claudius himself felt compelled 
to take measures against the Jews in the city of 
Rome. But these were local, and were not 
thoroughly carried out. The great war of Ves- 
pasian and the destruction of the temple at Jeru- 
salem led, in the ease of the Jews of the Diaspora, 
to the result that the former temple tax of two 
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drachma? had now to be paid to the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus (Jos. BJ VII. vi. 6; Dio 
Cassius, Ixvi. 7). This must certainly have been 
repugnant to the feelings of the Jews. But their 
religious freedom was not otherwise interfered 
with by Vespasian. Their political rights were 
even expressly protected by him, for instance in 
Alexandria and Antioch [Ant. XII. iii. 1, BJ VII, 
v. 2). Domitian exacted the two draehnue tax 
with the utmost rigour (Sueton. Domit. 12), and 
inflicted severe penalties on any Romans who 
passed over to Judaism (Dio Cass, lxvii. 14). But 
the existing rights of the Jews were not annulled. 
Under Nerva a milder condition of things was 
inaugurated, in so far as he forbade any one tv 
be accused for ' living in the Jewish manner ' ( Dio 
Cass, lxviii. I). By this order the ' calumnia 
lisei Judaiei,' i.e. accusations laid by informers in 
the interests of the Jewish Jiscus, was abolished 
(ef. coins inscribed ' ealumnia fisci Judaiei sub- 
lata '). 

A violent shock to the existing condition of 
things was given by the great Jewish revolts 
under Trajan and Hadrian. The latter was due, 
not wholly but partially, to Hadrian's prohibition 
of circumcision (Spartian, Hadrian. 14). This 
prohibition, so far as we can learn, was quite a 
general one, issued on grounds of humanity, and 
not specially directed against the Jews. But the 
carrying out of such a decree would have been 
tantamount to a destruction of real legal Judaism. 
Hadrian's immediate successor, Antoninus Pius, 
however, while he retained the prohibition in 
other instances, once more granted the Jews per- 
mission to circumcise their children [Digest, xlviii. 
8, 11 pr. ). Similarly, Septimius Severus forbade 
only the formal passing over to Judaism (Spartian, 
Sept. Scv, 17). Of Alexander Severus we are ex- 
pressly told that he ' Judreis privilegia reservavit' 
(Lamprid. Alex. Scv. 22). The policy of the Chris- 
tian Emperors was not always the same, but in 
general was directed towards preventing the spread 
of Judaism, without annulling its existing rights. 

iv. Rights of Citizenship, and social stand- 
ing. — It has already been remarked above that 
the Jews as a rule, at least in pre-Christian times, 
lived in Greek cities as foreign settlers, like the 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, or Syrians. That is to 
say, they were not citizens, and had no share in 
the management of municipal atlairs. But there 
were not a few towns where they possessed the 
citizenship. This was the ease especially in such 
cities as had been newly founded, or whose con- 
stitution had been reorganized during the Greek 
period. To the category of the recently founded 
belong pre-eminently the two capitals of the em- 
pires or the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, namely, 
Alexandria and Antioch. 

At Aiexnndriu the Jews, we are assured by 
Josephus, were placed by Alexander the Great on 
a footing of equality with the Macedonians from 
the very first founding of the city [c. Apion. ii. 4 : 
ets KaTotKijaiv 8t clvtqls eSuinev t'otcqv 'A\i^at>8pos Ktti 
t<n)s iroLpb. tois ~Na.Ke5d<ri TifJ.rjs iiriruxov . . . koli /j^xP 1 
vvv avrQsv i) <pv\r) ttjv Tpoarj-yopLav elxev Ma.Ke3.ices}. 
In another passage Josephus asserts that Alex- 
ander, byway of rewarding them for their services 
against the Egyptians, gave them equal rights 
with the Hellenes, and that the Diadochi further 
permitted them to call themselves Macedonians 
[BJ II. xviii. 7: 'AXij-av&pos . . . ZSuicev rb fieTotKelv 
Kara ttjw tt6Xiv ^ iaorifdas [var. led. l<rovfwlpas, prob- 
ably a corruption of iaofjiotptas] Trpbs roirs "EWrjvas, 
biifxeivev 5' avrois i) ti/aij kclI irapa tujc StaS6x^", ol . . . 
koli xpW aT ^ eiV ivirpetf/av MaKeSdvas). In the decree 
of the emperor Claudius, quoted by Josephus [Ant. 
XIX. v. 2), it is said that the Jews had been settled 
aide by side with the Alexandrians from the first, 
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ami that they had obtained equal poIiUw) rights 
'from the kings* ' (ftnji noXtTtiat irapa tujc paaiXtwv 
rfrei'x<iTas). These rights Mere expressly continued 
to them by Cusur. A brass pillar set u]i by thy 
latter in Alexandria prod mined that the .lews 
were Alexandrian citizens (.-fnl. xiv. x. I.e. Apion. 
ii. 4). I'hilo likewise notes that the .lews had the 
legal standing of 'A\e$ai>5pfh and not that of the 
AlyvrTioi (in Flarru/n, § 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. 52S]). 
The annniiiient of their rights during the perse- 
cution under Flaeeus was merely temporary, for 
Claudius soon hastened to restore their aneieiit 
privil«g«p (Aiii. XIX. v. 2), Even after the great 
war of A,D. 70 the petition of the Alexandrians, 
that the Jews should be deprived of the citizen- 
ship, was not granted (Ant. XII. iii. 1). 

A similar condition of things prevailed at 
Antiwh. Here, too, from the founding of the city 
by Seleueus i. (Nikator), the Jews hud received the 
same rights of citizenship as the Macedonians and 
Hellenes [Ant. XII. iii. 1 : EAewcoj 6 StK&rwp iv ah 
iKTHjfv ir6\f<nc iv rp 'Ada Kal rjj Kdrw — vpia kclI iv 
ai/Ty rrj pi)Tporr6\ti 'Acrtoxeip rro\trttat auroi/t 7;£iw<rc v 
koX rah (voimodelatv i<?crri,uavs airitprjvev MaKcfljo-ti' xal 
"EWijffie, tl?j ttjc naXiTfiav TaiWrjv (ti teat vvv Stafiivctv ; 
and to a similar etl'ect c. Apion. ii. 4 [Miese, g 3 f J]). 
In this city also their privileges were set forth on 
brass tablets (/J./ vil. v. 2 [Niese, § llu]). In one 
passage Josephus expresses himself as if these 
l ights were lirst conferred upon them by the suc- 
cessors of Antiochus Epiphanes (UJ vil. iii. 3). 
But probably lie is thinking of a restoration of 
their privileges after the period of persecution 
under Epiphanes. When in the time ot Vespasian 
the Antiochenes begged that the Jews might be 
expelled from the city or deprived of their privi- 
leges, this petition was refused as in the case of 
the similar application of the Alexandrians (UJ 
▼ It. v. 2[Niese, £§ 108-11 1], Ant. XII. iii. 1). 

According to the al>ove-cited passage (Ant. XII. 
iii. 1), Seleucus I. (Nikator) granted the rights of 
citizenship to the Jews, and placed them on a 
footing of equality with the Macedonians and 
Hellenes, not only .it Antioch,-but in all the cities 
founded by him in Asia and Syria. The number 
of these cities was very considerable (Appiau, 'Syr. 
57). Even if the statement of Josephus does not 
justify the conclusion that there were Jewish 
settlers in nil of them, this must have been the 
case with no inconsiderable proportion. 

la all the above instances equality of rights on 
the part of the Jews was based upon the recent 
foundation of the cities during the Greek period. 
In the older cities, if Jews came to settle, I hey 
could not, obtain the citizenship. There was one 
contingency, however, which made this possible, 
namely, if the political constitution of t he city 
came to lie organized afresh, Such reeastin^s 
of their constitution took place frequently at the 
commencement of the (Ireek period in the cities 
of Western Asia Minor. Alexander the Great 
himself overthrew the oligarchical governments 
that prevailed there, and replaced them by demo- 
cratic^! constitutions (Arrian, I. xviii. 2). This 
was followed by a sejies of lluctuating forms in 
the troubled times of the Diadochi. The delinite 
restoration of autonomy and democracy in the 
eitiesof the Ionian coast was essentially the work 
of Antiochus It. (Theos), is.c. 261-240 '(.Jos, Ant. 
XII. iii. 2 : rlv yap'\d>vwv KivrjOivruv 4tt j airrai/t [scil, 
ravt 'lovSaioi'f] Kal dtofiiivwv rod 'Aypiirwov, 'iva ttjj 
xaXirftaj, 4\v avrol? (Sukci* 'Avtioxo? 6 ~t\ei>Kou 
viuvbt 6 wapa toii "KWijfl'o' 8fo? \ty6fitvot, fibvoi 
ti(T(\8w<rtv, k.t.\. This general testimony of Jose- 
phus, according to which Antiochus II. bestowed 
their TroXirtia on the loniaus, is continued by a 
number of special inscriptiona! testimonies). It is 
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organization of the cities in Western Asia Minor 
the Jews amongst others received the rights of 
citizenship. It is wrong, indeed, to reier the 
avrois in the above quotation to the Jews ; it 
really stands for the loniaus. Hut the context of 
the passage makes it probable that at the same 
time with the loniaus the Jews also obtained the 
citizenship, and that in the lime of Agrippa the 
non-Jewish inhabitants demanded the sole pos- 
session of this for themselves (so also Hanisay, 
Expositor, Feb, ll*t2, pp, JJ2-95). At all events, in 
the time of Josephus the Jews in Ephrsus ami in 
the rest of Ionia possessed the right* of eitizeiis 
(C. Apion. ii. 4 [Niese, S 30] : al iv 'K^tr^ Kal Kara tijv 
AW^e 'luviav rots avOtyt viai iroKiTaa Qfiuvvfiaihif, 
ravro irapaax^Tuv airrah tuc 5ta86xwv). Incidentally 
we learn that they enjoyed the citizenship in 
Sardis also (Ant. Xtv. x. 21), and even outside 
Asia Minor, at Cyrene [id. XVI. vi. 1), 

Wherever the .lews had the rights of citizen- 
ship, they must in their totality have formed a 
0iAt} by themselves. For the citizens of Greek 
towns were divided into <pv\ai, which also practised 
their own special religious cults. On the latter 
ground it is inconceivable that an individual Jew, 
if he desired to remain a Jew at all and to adhere 
to his religion, could hold the citizenship in a 
Greek town (attention lias been culled to this 
point especially by Kamsay, Expositor, Jan. 19U2, 
pp. 22-20), Only "where a considerable number of 
Jews formed a 0i\ij of their own, on the same foot- 
ing as the other <pv\ai, could they be citi/ens. If 
then St. Paul was a citizen of Tarsus (Ac 21 3w ), we 
must conclude that the Jews in general who were 
settled there ]H>ssessed the citizenship. Kamsay 
(I.e. pp. 2D-33) suggests that they may have ob- 
tained it on the occasion of the rearranging of the 
constitution of the city by Antiochus IV. about the 
jear u.c, 170. This appears, however, very im- 
probable in view of the hostility of Antiochus to 
the Jews. 

Even when the Jews formed a <pv\^ of their own, 
they found themselves, as citizens of a Creek town, 
in a self -contradictory position. They had to take 
their part in municipal business. Hut this in- 
cluded, amongst other things, the care of the 
native religious cults, a duty towards which the 
Jews were compelled to maintain a uniformly 
passive relation. And this passivity was a con- 
stant ground of complaint on the part of their 
heathen fellow-citizens. If they desired to be 
citizens, they must ulso honour the yods of the 
city. Such was the demand made by the repre- 
sentatives of the Ionian cities when they brought 
their complaint against the Jews before Agrippa 
(Ant. XII. iii. 2: a^ai'VTwv, ct trvyytvth ei<jtv aiToh 
'lovSaToi, cifitfOai raut airrCiv Otavt). The same view 
was taken everywhere in the Greek cities. Hence 
it is quite intelligible that the Jews should have 
been most exposed to the dislike, nay the hatred 
and persecution, of the heathen inhabitant* just 
in those places where they possessed the citizen- 
ship. So it was, for instance, at Alexandria (UJ 
II. xviii. 7, persecution under Caligula), Antioch 
(HJ VII. iii. .'1 4, v. 2), the cities of the Ionian 
coast (Ant. XII. iii. 2) ; and the same was the case 
at Ciesarea in Palestine, where they hail obtained, 
through Herod the Great, the l<xoira\iT(ia (Ant. XX. 
viii. 7, 0, BJ 11. xiii. 7, xiv. 4-5, xviii. 1). Every- 
where it was only the superior authority of the 
Roman imnaium that protected them in the en- 
joyment of the privileges that wcro recognized as 
l)e1onging to tlu*m. 

In addition to the local franchise, not a few of 
tlie Jews of the I>ias|>ora possessed also the Hftmnn 
citizen-shin. At Home many of them had I lie 
degree of citizenship enjoyed by freedtnen (librr- 
DpQTtioii of the community wai 
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made up of the descendants of those prisoners of 
war who were brought to Home by Pompey and 
sold as slaves, but afterwards manumitted (Philo, 
Legatio ad Gaium, § 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. 568 £.]). 
This citizenship was, indeed, not a complete but a 
limited one (Moinmsen, Ilomisches Sttuttsrccht , 
iii. I, 420-457). — In Asia many Jews would ap- 
pear to have been possessed of Roman citizenship : 
so, for instance, at Ephesus (Ant. XIV. x. 13, 16, 
19), Sardis (ib. 17), Delos (ib. 14), in general (ib. 
IS). Hence it is not surprising to find St. Paul 
also in possession of it (Ac 16 a7tr - 22 2a - !U 2$*). \Ye 
are not, indeed, aware how the Jews attained to 
this rank. 

The advantages which accompanied the posses- 
sion of Roman citizenship were very consider- 
able. The possessor was exempt from degrading 
punishments such as scourging (Ac 16"™- 22'-' iff -) 
and crucifixion. He had also the right not only 
to appeal to the Emperor against a judgment that 
had been pronounced, but to 'call upon ' the 
Emperor at the very commencement of the pro- 
cess and at every .stage of it, i.e. to demand that 
the examination should be conducted at Home, 
and judgment given by the Emperor himself (Ac 
95 iuff. 2i 26 a:i ; cf. Mommsen in Ztschr. f. Ncntest. 
Wisscnschaft, ii. [1901] 90-66). Of one important 
right the Jews made no use. While they were 
entitled as Roman citizens to bring civil processes 
before the special tribunals consisting of Roman 
citizens, which were found everywhere in the pro- 
vinces, they preferred to have them decided by 
the courts belonging to their own communities 
(Ant. XIV. x. 17). 

The social standing of the Jews must have 
varied greatly in different places. They appear 
to have been most favourably situated in Egypt, 
especially at Alexandria. Owing to their pro- 
sperity and culture they here played an important 
role in public life, and under some of the Ptolemies 
they even rose to high offices in the State. Ptolemy 
vi. (Philometor) and his consort Cleopatra ' en- 
trusted their whole empire to Jews, and the com- 
manders of the whole army were the Jews Quias 
and Dositheus' (Jos. c. Apian, ii. 5). Another 
Cleopatra, the daughter of the royal pair above 
named, likewise appointed two Jews, Chelkias and 
Ananias, to the chief command of her army in the 
Avar against her son Ptolemy Lntbyrns (Ant. XIII. 
x. 4, xiii. 1-2).* In an inscription at Athribis there 
is mention of a Ptolemy, e-n-tffTarrjs twv <pv\a.KtT£}i> 
(chief of police), who, in conjunction with the 
Jewish community, built the synagogue of the 
place (see above, p. 96 11 ). Although it does not 
necessarily follow from this that he was a Jew, 
the probability, in view of analogous cases, is in 
favour of such having been the ca*e. The Wvrtavtos 
MaXxaios who in the time of Trajan held the 
6pfio^>v\aKla at Syene (see above, p. 96 b ), may also 
have been a non-Jewish Semite, but ought in all 
probability to be regarded as a Jew. We may 
also remind the reader of the above (p. 96 b ) men- 
tioned Jewish tax-collectors in the Thebaid during 
the earlier Ptolemaic period. 

During the Roman period several Jews of noble 
birth and wealth held the office of cdnbarch. So, 
for instance, Alexander, the brother of the philo- 
sopher Philo (Jos. Ant. xviii. vi. 3, viii. 1, xix. v. 
1, XX. v. 2), and a certain Demetrius (xx. vii. 3). 
The view that the alabarek was the head of the 

* Chelkias and Ananias were the sons of the hi^h priest Onias 
iv., the founder of the temple of Leontopolis. — A Greek inscrip- 
tion, now in the Berlin Museum, contains a fragment of a decree 
in honour of a certain Chelkias or, as is more prohahle, his son. 
All that has survived of the name is the genitive \o,x.ov. The 
subject honoured was tnpa.'n.yk, and received as a mark of 
distinction a golden wreath (see Willrich, Areni fur Papyrus- 
furtichun/j, i. [1900) 4!i-5<;). It is possible, but not certain, that 
tbis Chelkias is identical with the one nieiitku ' ' 



the one mentioned by Josephus. 



Jewish community is certainly wrong. He is id 
all probability identical with the dpa^ripx 7 ?^ whosq 
office was that of chief superintendent of customs 
on the Arabian frontier, i.e. on the east side of the 
Nile. (A ' vectigal Arabarchi;e per JEgyptum 
atque August am nicam constitution ' is mentioned 
in the Codex Justin. IV. lxi. 9 ; an inscription 
found at Koptos contains a tarifl' fixing ' how 
much is to be raised by those who farm the 
airoeTJ\tQv [?] at Koptos under the arabnivhy" 1 ; see 
the text of this inscription in Bulletin dc currcsp. 
hclltnique, xx. [1S96] 174-176 ; on the office of the 
alabarch in general, see the Literature in Schurer, 
GJV* iii. 8S f., and add AVilcken, Grkchim-he 
Ostraka, i. [1S99] 347-3ol). Perhaps it is the othce 
of the alabarch that is in view when Josephus says 
that the Romans ' continued (to the Jews of Alex- 
andria) the position of trust given them by the 
kings, namely, the watching of the river' (c. Apion. 
ii. 5 ./*«.: ' maximam vero eis lidem olim a regibus 
datam conservaverunt, id est tiuminis eustodiam 
toti usque custodhe' [the last word is certainly 
corrupt]). The ' watching of the river ' refers to 
watching it in the interests of levying customs. In 
any case the alabarch was not an official of the 
Jewish community, but a man who held a prominent 
place in civil life.— Tiberius Alexander, a son of the 
alabarch Alexander, even reached the highest 
grades of a Roman military career, although at 
the expense of renouncing his ancestral religion. 

Outside Egypt the Jews do not appear to have 
anywhere gained so influential a footing. Yet in- 
stances are not wanting elsewhere of their rising 
to positions of prominence. In Jerusalem at the 
outbreak of the war of A.D. 06 there were Jews 
holding the rank of Roman knights (Jos. BJ II. 
xiv. 9). At Ephesus and Venosa Ave meet in tomb- 
inscriptions with Jewish * head physicians ' (dpxt- 
arpoi ; sec Ancient Greek Inserljttlons in the British 
Museum, iii. 2, No. 677 ; Ascoli, Iscrizloni incditc 
o ntal note, 1880, No. 10). These Avere appointed 
by the city, and are thus to be regarded as muni- 
cipal officials. In Italy the Jews from the time of 
Septimius SeverusAvere admitted to the city offices 
(Ditjest, L. ii. 3 : ' Eis qui Judaicam superstitionem 
sequuntur, divi Severus et Antoninus honores 
adipisci permiserunt '). 

v. Religious and Intellectual Life. — In 
spite of all its contact with Creek surroundings, 
the Jewish people preserved its religious unique- 
ness in a surprising fashion. The effects of the 
Maccaba»an rising manifestly extended also to the 
Diaspora. As in the mother country at the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes there was in aristocratic 
circles an inclination towards Hellenism even in 
religious matters, so in the city of Jasus in Caria 
Ave hear about the same time of a Juajras 'ldo-o^os 
'lepo<ro\vfMiTri$ who contributed money to support 
the festival of the Dlonysia (see above, p. 94"). 
But the Maccaba'an rising removed the danger of 
a wholesale syncretistic amalgamation of Judaism 
Avith Hellenistic heathenism. Instances of this 
last phenomenon do, indeed, occur. The Jewish 
Hellenist Artapanus considered that he was glori- 
fying Judaism by representing the patriarchs and 
Moses as not only the creators of all secular culture, 
but the founders of the Egyptian religious cults in 
the sense in which Artapanus himself understood 
these (see the fragments of his writings in Euseh. 
Prcep. Emng. ix. 18, 23, 27). In the temple of Pan 
at Apollonopolis Magna in Upper Egypt two Jews 
recorded their thanks to 'the god' for an act of 
deliverance (C1G 4838 c ). In a professed letter of 
Hadrian it is even said in general that in Egypt 
all the Jewish apx<-wa-y<*>yoi are ' astrologers, /*«/■«- 

I spices, and quacks' (Vopisc. ) r ita Sat u mini, c. 8, 
in the ' Scriptores Historic August;e ' : ' Nemo 

I illic archisvnairogus Judreorum, nemo Samarites, 
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nemo Christ ianorum presbyter noil mathematiciis, 
nun hnruspux, nun uliptesV Side bjy side with 
syncrctistic mixture we find also ji]iilo^n]>liii' in- 
d'ill'eience to the literal sense <»/ the Law. There ' 
were Jew* wilJi mi education in philotuphy who, 
on the basis of the allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture, regarded the higher, philosophical, or 
t'thieal .sense of the commandment* m the only 
one of value, and neglected the observation of 
tlie literal sense (Philo, iU Migration*-* Ahruhmmi, 
§ 16 [e<l, Mangey, i. 4o0] : etffl ">dp tims ol roes farous 
i/Jjuoft ffi'upoXa voyrwv Trpayfxdr^v vTroXaiAfUfOfTei to. 
fiif tyav ijKpiftwffaVy Tu/f 5( ^Oi-ftwi w\iyu>pr)ffai>). It 
may he also assumed in general that the observ- 
ance of the Law on the part of Greek Judaism did 
not attain to the rigour and preciseness of the 
Pharisaic party in Palestine. Greek culture formed 
U heavy counter- weight to the latter. Nevertheless, 
the Judaism of the l)iaspora a»urted itself in the 
main along the same lines* at in Palestine. Syncre- 
tistic movements mid philosophic indillerenee never 
gained the upper hand. The leaders of the com- 
munities took care that even in the Diaspora the 
religions life was regulated by the standard of the 
Law of Muses. Any one who seriously broke oil" 
from the latter was expelled from the community. 
Even a philosopher like Philo complains of the 
depreciation and neglect of the litenil sense men- 
tioned by him in "he above quotation. With all 
bis skill in the allegorical interpretation, he yet 
maintained the binding character of the literal 
sense, 11:13- he attempted to show that all commands, 
even those relating to ceremonial purity and to 
food, are based upon reason mid nature. 

One principal agency in maintaining tlie ancestral 
faith was found in the regular rjnthrrintji in the 



rairtiPoiTai fitO' Ik r<iaO. Even the Palestinian 
Kabhis could not avoid sanctioning the writing 
of the Scriptures in Greek uud the uttering of 
prayer* in the sunu language. The exceptions 
not covered by this permission are very Hilling 
(jy«y/7A(, i. s; fr'ttl, vii. I, 2), l'or theordinary 
prayers {Slu'itm', Sh^momh' ICsrth, and hltwsiug ut 
meals) the employment of any language is e\piess|y 
sanctioned. 

No axurijiciul cttltttx was legal, after the 1 teutero- 
nomie reformation, outside Jerusalem. In spite of 
this, such a cultus was practised in Egypt for more 
than two centuries. The occasion ol its establish- 
ment was the deposition of the ancient high prh-tly 
family during the general upheaval under Antiochm 
Epiphanes. The high priests son, t)nias, having 
no prospect of gaining his ancestral ollice at Jeru- 
salem, cume to Egypt in the time of AutiochiH v. 
(Eupator) (li.u. !0t' 162). Here he received a cordial 
welcome from Ptolemy VI. (Philomctor) and hii 
consort Cleopatra. The king placed at his disposal 
an ancient ruined temple at Leontopolis in the 
nome of lleliopolis, which had formerly been a 
sanctuary of the aypla Uo^aims.* This was con- 
verted by Unias into a Jewish sanctuary, modelled 
after the temple at Jerusalem, but smaller and 
plainer, and with a number of deviations in details. 
Since there were already priests on the spot in 
sutlicient numbers, a formal Jewish templc-cultus 
was established, which continued uninterrupted 
from that date (c. Ii.c. IGO) until, after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the temple of Leontopolis 
was also closed by the Romans in the year A.D. 73 
(see, in general, *Jos. Ant. XII. ix. 7, XIII. iii. 1-3, 
x. 4, XX. x. 3 ; U.J I. i. 1, vn. x. 2-1 ; Omc. Xibylt, 

42*M»11). It is true that this eullus was neve 



si/it'ttfoyitc on the Snhbuth. It is beyond ijuestion I regarded by the teachers of the Law in Palestine 



that these were held also in the Diaspora in every 
instance where a community had been organized. 
According to Philo, 'U11 the Sabbath day in all 
cities thousands of houses of instruction are opened, 
in which understanding and self-restraint and 
ability and justice and all virtues are taught' (f k 
fyiteltm-uj, §6 [ed. Mange v, ii. 2S2]). The 11 



as jiistitiable, and that the sacrilices uil'ercd in the 
Egyptian temple had only a very limited degree 
ol validity attributed to them (Minima, MinfthUh, 
xiii. lU). Nay, even the Egyptian Jews themselves 
were not satislied with their own cultus, but kept 
up their connexion with Jerusalem. They per- 
formed the pilgrimages to that city like all other 



Paul, in the course of his "journeys in Asia Minor j Jews (Philo, tic I'rvridcntia, quoted in Eu#eb. 

I'rtrp. Evany, viii. 14, 04, ed. Gaisford), and their 
priests, when they married, always had the gene- 
alogy of their wives verified at Jerusalem (Jos. c. 
Aftioti, i. 7). 

Amongst the most important obligations which 
the Law imposed upon the .lews was that of paying 
tin: manifold dues to the ytriestx and to the tcmtle 
ut .Ierumlem : first fruit*, heave- otl'ering, titlie, 
firstlings, dues in connexion with baking and 
killing, olleriugs on divers occasions, and finally 
the two drachma' tax. .So far as a due levied on 
tlie products of the soil of the Uohj Land was 
concerned (lirstfruits, heave - ollering, tithe), the 
.Jews of the Diaspora, were, as a matter of course, 
exempt. Put there remained still enough of 
performances to which even a Jew living far 
Mom Jerusalem was bound, if he meant to 1** 
true to his religion. If the dues could not, 
owing to distance, be paid in kind, they had to 



and Greece, found Jewish synagogues everywhere, 
e.q. at Antioch in Pisidia (Ac IS 14 ), Iconiuiu (14 1 ), 
Philippi (ltr- 3 ), Ephesus (IS 1 "-** 1!J H ), Thessaloniea 
(IT 1 ), Beru-a (17 lu ), Athens (IT 17 ), Corinth (IS 4 - 7 ). 
In the larger cities there were more than one 
synagogue ; at Alexandria there were a great 
many (Philo, Lenatio ad Gaium, % 20 [ed. Mangey, 
ii. f)(55] : roWai 54 dfft >xa6' iKacrov T,<i%ta tijj wj\ewi). 
The Inngtuaje used in the synagogue service was 
undoubtedly as a rule (inch. The Church leathers 
exprc^ly testify that the Greek Bible was used in 
the synagogues (Justin, Apol. i. 31, Diul. c. Tri/jdi. 
72; tertull. Apol. IS ; Pseudo J ustin, Cohort, ad 
Gr<rc. 13). The did Testament is familiar to St. 
Paul in the LXX tianslation only. It is not there- 
fore likely that the Hebrew ami Greek texts were 
used both together. The ] nay ers and the address 
were aUo, it may be regarded as certain, in Greek, 
for in every instance where this language prevailed 
the Jews adopted it as their mother tongue. This 
is shown above all by thu toiiib-inswiptious. The 
early period at which the language of the LXX 
began to exercise a commanding inllucnce on lit- 
urgical forms, and especially on the language of 
prayer, has been recently shown by the above 
(p. It? 1 ') mentioned imprecatory inscriptions of the 
island of llheneia near Delos. These should lie 
dated, in the opinion of epigrnphic experts, not 
later than about Il.c. l(Ml. They are couched 
quite in the style of the LXX (iiriKaXovnai xal 
dfiui rbv Qtbv top ft^iarov, tqv Kvpiov tCv wvti'fj.6.Tuiv 
koX 7rdcri7J crap* as . . . xvpu 6 Trdtra itpopwv na\ ol 
fii/ 7f \oi Otov, v **** tW f if~,jp4w>< i)*p<H. U^Buf.*^^iit.'.u «*»W 



• Its situation is most precisely ilrfltuii in .)<>•*. Ant. xm. iii. 2 : 

ytpivtuiitt bl TV.; ffffiiXf lUbfarTlv. In nlfllT JKkvWl^'l'K Juhv- 

pliiis w\a na-rdv lliut the U-niplL' vvm Hitnuleii ' 111 tliw nonic ol 
H**li..|ioli»'(-4nr'Mi. i.v 7, xm. \. 4, xx. x. 3; IU 1. i. l.vu.x. A). 
We ha\c to iki, llii-n, mil w itli lh<_- IwU^r-kii'iwn L*onli>]«iti», 
which Iiinm-tl a nonu' ol iUt own, hul with nnulhcr, whieh win 
iru'Inikil in the noun- of lklii.|»<litt. The lutn-r lny ..n th.- 1 a.st 
siiiu of the Helta. In thus 1111^'hb mrh^nl Hu-rr arc wt ill two 
niiiiimls, I'U'h luarinjc the nmniu 7VH et-Jrhiultj/rh t*»'i- NiiMlle, 
•Tlie .Monml of the Jew uml the CUv of Uiiiiw ' in $e*nth 
Memoir vj thr k'tw't. Ex}>l»r. Fiuui, Isim). one of I lie two 
will he iiiciiticul \rtMi the louiulatiim of oiiian. Kavillr il\e» 
n|H)h the one farthisl mhuIIi. <>n aeeonnt of ita heinir neurer 
lo lleliopolis. The more northern one, however, m-l-iiih to lh«> 
the likelier site. IweaiiM.* tlnre are evidiii;«*of 
!*S^MlR)\e, \>, U0». 
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be converted into money. All these obligations 
were, so far as we know, punctiliously anil zeal 
onsly discharged by the far scattered Diaspora. 
The result of this was the accumulation of immense 
stores of wealth at the central sanetuary. Josephus 
(Ant. XIV. vii. 2) expressly accounts for these by 
pointing to the great extent of the Diaspora. 
Philo gives a detailed account of the collecting 
and delivery of the money (de Monorchia, ii. 3 
[ed. Mangey, ii. 224]) : ' The temple derives its 
revenue not inereJj' from a few pieces of land, but 
from other and much more copious sources, which 
can never be destroyed. For so long as the human 
race endures, the temple's sources of revenue will 
also continue, since their permanence is bound up 
with that of the whole world. For it is prescribed 
that all Jews over twenty years of age shall pay 
annual dues. . . . But, as might be expected in 
the case of so numerous a people, the dues amount 
to an enormous sum. In almost every city there i$ 
a receiving office for the sacred funds, into which the 
dues are paid. And at fixed times men of noble 
birth are entrusted with the conveyance of the 
money to Jerusalem. The noblest are chosen in 
every city, in order that the hope of every Jew may 
be transmitted unimpaired. For the hope of the 
pious is based upon the regular payment of the 
dues.' In the Euphrates districts "the principal 
treasuries were in the cities of Nisibis and Nehar- 
dea. In these the money was first collected and 
thence transmitted to Jerusalem at a fixed time, 
many thousands taking charge of its conveyance, 
in order to protect the saered treasure from the 
plundering attacks of the Parthians {Jos. Ant. 
xvm. ix. 1). 

The transmission of such large sums to Jerusalem 
repeatedly gave rise to collisions with the Roman 
and municipal authorities. Flaceus, during his 
administration of the Province of Asia, prevented 
the money being sent, and municipal authorities 
Mere constantly inclined to do the same. But the 
Roman legislation subsequent to the time of 
C.csar protected the religious liberty of the Jews 
in this as in other matters (see above, p. 103). 
After the destruction of the temple, the payment 
of sacred dues necessarily underwent transforma- 
tion. The two drachma? tax was converted into a 
Roman tax ; other dues whieh depended upon the 
continued existence of the temple could not, in 
the nature of things, be paid any longer. But 
even under these circumstances the Jewish people, 
by voluntary self -taxation, continued to assert 
their unity. A new central authority, the Patri- 
archate, was created, to winch at least a portion 
of the prescribed sacred dues was paid every year. 
The collecting of these was now accomplished by 
deputies of the Patriarchate, the so-called apostoli. 

r ri,~ .^..; „,.;~„i .,..„,.«„ ~t ;_ *„:.,: ~.~ i 



The principal means of maintaining an exchange 
of thought between the mother country and the 
Diaspora, and of furthering and maintaining a 
close fellowship between the two, was found in 
the frequent festival jrifarhnafjes made by Jews 
from all part* of the world to Jerusalem. ' Many 
thousands from many thousand eities journeyed to 
the temple at every festival, some by land and 
some by sea, from east and west, from north and 
south " (Philo, de Monorchia, ii. 1 [ed. Mangey, ii. 
223]). The number of Jews ordinarily present at 
Jerusalem at the feasts is reckoned by Josephus 
at 2,700,000, a number which, indeed, also in- 
cludes the permanent population of Jerusalem 
(BJ vi. ix. 3). 

While the Jews scattered all over the world 
thus held fa*t to the religion of their fathers, and 
that in the legal form it had received through the 
Restoration under Ezra, they had become in other 
respects Greeks. Greek. culture assertedits suprem- 
acy in a decisive fashiou here, as elsewhere. In 



Asia Minor, Greeee, Egypt, Cyrenaica, nay even 
at Rome, Greek was tlie mother tongue of the 
Jews. All the relics of writing that have come 
down to us from the Diaspora during the last 
centuries B.C. and the first centuries a.d. are in 
Greek. This is true especially of the tomb- 
inscriptions, whose evidence is of importance be- 
cause they are concerned not only with the rich 
and noble, but with the poor and humble (see 
above, § i., for the most important materials under 
this head). These tomb-inscriptions are at the 
same time a faithful mirror of the stage of eultun; 
that prevailed in the communities. The Greek of 
the tomb-inscriptions at Rome is barbarous, and 
shows, what might otherwise have been supposed 
that the Jews here remained for the most part at 
a low soeial level. In other places the inscriptions 
of various kinds that have survived reveal a higher 
degree of culture. 

It was in Egypt that the Jews most thoroughly 
assimilated the Greek culture. Here, as is shown 
by the case of Philo, they read the Greek poets 
and philosophers ; Homer, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides ; Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno. All this could 
not, as a matter of course, be without far-reaching 
influence upon their whole intellectual life. Their 
conception of the world and of life, in spite of 
their adherence to legal Judaism, was powerfully 
influenced in its contents by Greek culture. The 
literature produced by Hellenistic, especially Alex- 
andrian, Judaism -is, in consequence, of an ex- 
tremely varied character. It serves, on the one 
hand, religious ends, the defence and propagation 
of Judaism (Apologetics and Propaganda) ; and, 
on the other hand, it follows Greek models in 
History, Poetry, and Philosophy. So far as 
poetical art is concerned, it was indeed somewhat 
meagrely represented. The extant fragments of 
Greek dramas and Greek epics treating of biblical 
subjects can scarcely be said to be marked by any 
high poetic strain (see the fragments of a drama 
treating of the story of the Exodus from Egypt 
by the tragedian Ezekiel op. Euseb. Prtcp. Ecang. 
ix. 2S, 29 ; and the fragments of an epic on the 
history of Jerusalem by the elder Philo ap. Euscb. 
ib. ix. 20, 24, 37). In philosophy, however, the 
Jews made very notable achievements. Greek 
philosophy had indeed advanced far on the way 
towards monotheism. It had also, as represented 
by many of its teachers, an ethical cast. Hence 
the Jews discovered here many elements which 
were capable of assimilation by them. These 
they adopted with remarkable powers of adapta- 
tion ; and in this way, by combining the religious 
world-conception of the Old Testament with the 
philosophic world-conception of the Greeks, they 
created a new unique philosophy of religion which 
was as much Jewish as Greek. A clear picture of 
this is given us by the writings of the Alexandrian 
Philo, which have come down to us in great 
numbers. 

The adoption of Greek eulture enabled the Jews 
again for their part to exercise an influence on 
their heathen environments. From all that we 
know, they carried on a vigorous and successful 
propaganda. Those whom they gained over were 
either formally reeeived into the communities by 
circumcision, or they attached themselves to them 
in a loose form 'as God-fearing' (<jtp6/j.ti>oi, <popov- 
fievoi rbv debv), forming a kind of appendage to the 
communities (see art. PROSELYTE in vol. iv.). 
This Jewish propaganda served in great measure 
as a preliminary to Christianity. In general the 
Jewish Diaspora, as was remarked at the beginning 
of the present article, paved the way along which 
the first preaehers of the gospel went forth into 
the world, and in many ways laid the foundation 
, of the rapid succes, of their preaching. 
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[Additional Note to § i. (5).— The early settle- 
ment of Jews in Alexandria is continued also by 
an inscription, discovered in 1'JO'J in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alexandria, which reads thus: "TW/» 
fiaoi\4m UroXf/xaiou nai (ia.<rt\L<r<r7]s HtpfvlKTjs d5t\<prji 
xal 7i»fatK6s kzI twv riKvwv TTjf T/Mwei'xV o 'loi'datot 
(see KEJ xlv. [190-2] p. 10*2). The inscription 
refers in all probability to Ptolemy ill. Knergctes 
('24 7 --m R.c.)]. 

LiTERATfRK.— Kfltiiond, Vermch fitter Getch, dcr Aiixbreit. 
<ttx Judfiitfixans von Cyrus bis auf den rfunzlichen Cntcrgang 
de* Jwtischen StaaU, Leipzig, \1Hii; Gieseler, Lehrlntch der 
Kirchrngeschichte, Bd. i. Abtli. 1 (4 Autl. lfvU), p. 53 ff.; Winer, 
HWll'i, art. ' Kxil ' (i. 367-3U0), and ■ Zerslreuung" (ii. 727-730), 
also the articles on particular cities, e.g. 'Alexandria,' * Anti- 
ochin,' 'Gyrene,' 'Rom,' etc.; J. Ii. Muller, art. 'Alexandria 
ische Juden' in Herzog's A'A'l L [1H54] 235-239; Reuss, art. 
' Hellenisten,' ib,* v. 701-705, >v. 738-741; Lutterbeck, ;j(> 
j\t>ur^. J*hrbegrife,\. [185'2] 00-120; Frankel, 'Die Diaspora 
uur Zcit des zweiten Tcinpela' in Moiiatmtehr. fur Gesch. tmd 
Wi*iten*ch. des Judcutttumx, 1853, pp. 409-429, 449-403, also the 
name author's art. ' Die Judcn unter den erstcn roniiseheu 
Kniseni,' ib. ISM. pp. 401-413. 439-450; Jost, Getch. der 
lxracliten, ii. 239-344, Gesch. des Judenthums und m'hur 
Svcten, i. 336fl\, 344-361, 307-379; Hcrzfuld, Gc*ch. des Volkis 
Jixrael, iii. 425-579, UandelagexchicMe der Juden de* Alter- 
thtiMH, 1S79; GrStz, GVwA. der Juden*,\\\. [1SS8] 24-45); Chnm- 
pagny, /to»i« et la Judie ait temp* de la cJtitte de AVn»n, i. 
[Tans, ImJS] 107-154 ; Eisiikl, Gcxch. dm Volte* Ixraeljv. 305 ff., 
v. lObff., vi. 390(1.; Holtzmann in Weber- Holtzmann's Gexrh, 
des Volte* Israel, n H srath, Xeutml. Zeit- 

peschichte*, ii. 91-145, iii. 3S3-392 ; Nenbaucr, La Giixjraphie 
du Tahmul, l%6$, pp. 2«0-I19; Fried I finder, Darstellnngen aus 
iter Sittengesvh. lioms, iii. Il.s71] 594-517, also ' de Jud.xorum 
Coloniis,'RegirnonliPr.,ls76[Progr.p, Deutsch, art. 'DUpersion* 
in Kilto'H Cycloptvdia or Biblical Literature; Westeott, art. 
• I >iH]H-rsion ' in Smith's DJ1~; Weizstcker, url. 'Zerstremmg ' 
in Schenkel's Bibellexicm, v. 712-716; Hindekoper, Judaism at 
Jiome B.C. 76 (o a.d. 140, New York, lHT6(cf. Theol. Litm-utur- 
zeitunj, 1S77, col. 1«J3); naniburger, HE fur liibel und Talmud, 
Abth.ii. (18b3), arts. 'Zfhn Stanmie,' ' Zt*rrttrt'Uiintf,'abo 'Alex- 
andria,' 'Antiochta,' 'Horn,' etc., further, art. ' Ausbri'itinife; 
dis Judenthums ' in Rupplementbd. iii. [1^92] 9-24 ; Mommseii, 
Jium. Gexch. v. 1 1SS5] 4s!l-4'.»9 ; Press*-!, Vie Z-rvt reunng de* Volba 
Israel, 1889; lienan, Uintmrrdupeuplrd'lirratl, v. [1^93] 221-247; 
SI. friedlander. Da* Judenthum in der rorchrixtlichrti griech- 
ixcfini Welt, 1S97; Kemai.-li, art. 'Jud;i>i'in I»arenibfrj,'-.Sa;»'lio'8 
l)ictioi\nairr di'x Antinuitifs grect/ue* et romninrs; Schiinr, 
] 1-102 [IMP, n. ii. 219-327], where a number of 
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pointu are discussed iu fuller detail. 
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RELIGION OF GREECE AND ASIA MINOR 

Introduction. 

A. 1'himitive Anatolian- and raE-IlKUESic Religion'. 

1. Sacred Stones and other Inanimate Objects: (1) stones, 
pillars, culunuiu, etc. ; (2) thrunes ; (3) weapons ; (4) 
wooden posti. 

II. Sacred Trees. 

III. Sacred Auimnls : (1) animals a* parts of the pod ; (2) the 

bull ; (3) the (font ; (4) the sheep ; (5) the horse ; ((I) 
the swine ; (7) ibe bee ; (») the saimlnens of domesti- 
cated animals ; (9) domesticated animals as sacrifice ; 
(111) the lion, the staj?; (11) the serpent; (12) sacred- 
ne*t of wild niiininls. 

IV. Sacred Places: (1) mountains; (2) sacred caves and 

mountain j;lens ; (3) sacred ^prin^a and lakes ; (4) 
development of the sacred place into a religious centre 
or Jlieron; (5) sacred places in ll)e<reli(. r ion of Ureece. 
V. Relation of the original aniVoiiir rclipion to imafje- 
worship : (1) cocxi-leiicc of tlie two kinds of worship ; 
(2) votive images and representations of Lhc Deity ; (3) 
shrines (nnci). 

VI. The Divine in human form and character: (l)the Great 
.Mother; (2) the growth of mvthologv as the storv of 
the Creat Mother; (3) myths or the goddess and the 
god ; (4) the birth and death of the Dh ine nature. 
VII. Ritual and Ceremonial: (.1) the origin of ritual; (2) the 
Mysteries; (3) nature of Che Masteries; (4) the char- 
acter of the Phrygian and the Creek Mvsteries ; (5) the 
growth of ritual ; (0) puriftcation ; (7) confession ; (h) 
approaching the Deity ; (9) priests; (10) liwroi. 
VI IT. Iiitluonce on Society and Life: (1) marriage; (2) 
hxertnlniiJoi ; (3) women guards; (0 self-mutilation ; 
(5) huria) ; (G) brotherhocsls and guilds; (7) govern- 
ment and administration; (.^) household protege's; 
(9) religious intluences on social conditions. 

IX. History and Chronology :(l)dc\eliMiiiieiit of the Anatolian 
Religion in histun ; (2) local diversity in Anatolian 
Religion ; (3) chronology 

B. TlIK HKLLfMC RKUOIiiS, 

I. Early Greek Religion. 
II. Creek Religion and Creek Ijiw. 

III. The Klemei.ts of Hellenic Religion. 

IV. The Growth of Hellenic Religion: (1) Continuity of de- 

•felopment ; (2) growth of nivUiulo^v; (3\,i oh theism 
and the Hellenic uiiitv ; (4) fomiMioif *f *' " J r 
Pantheon ; ' (:.) the Hellenic -Reli^rt tin Ideal* \i) 



theory of the Hellenic Pantheon ; (7) inoralization ol 
the Hellenic gods ; (b)the Dainionva and Hie Divine in 
the physical world; (») rvslrlctions on the nature of 
the gods; (10) Suite gods und gods within the Slate; 
(11) extension of the worship of n god ; (12) State 
recognition of the Pan-Hellenic Religion; (13) tho 
Hellenic Religion a part of the City -Slate; (14) the 
Hellenic conception of piety. 
V. The Hellenic elassim ation of deities an Olympian and 
Chthoniati : (1) Hellenism and the thought of death ; 

(2) the Olympian and the Chlhouian gods. 

VI. The Religion of Apollo and the Delphic Oracle (L. R. R). 
C. Later Dkvklopmkst ok Rkliuiox is the Gkker World. 
I. Religion in Literature and Philosophy. 
II. The attitude of St. Paul to Creek Philosophy. 

III. Degradation of the Hellenic Religion: (1) foreign in- 

fluence ; (2)"su8ceptibilily to foreign religious influence ; 

(3) manner in which foreign religion entered Greece ; 

(4) itinerant priests; (5) magic; («) the worahip of 
lhing men as deities. 

IV. Religion of the Grteco-Afliatic cities. 

V. Decay and death of the Hellenic Religion. 
Literature. 

The religion of the Greek peoples and of the races 
which lay between Hellas and the strictly Oriental 
nations, in coniinnnieation with both, inJlueneing 
anil influenced by both, is a subject which can 
hardly be omitted iu a survey of the religions 
which came into immediate relation to Christi- 
anity in the earliest stance of its history; and yet 
it is a subject which at the present time is hardly 
susceptible of adequate treatment within narrow 
space. The antiquities of the most notable Hellenic 
cults have been much investigated, though not 
always in a very intelligent fashion or with a proper 
conception of the religious bearing of the details 
so carefully and laboriously collected. Hence the 
religious ideas and conceptions entertained by the 
various tribes of (Jreeee, often di (Turing wiilely from 
one another, have hardly been sullieiently observed 
and studied in their gradual evolution; ami, in 
fact, evidence is so scanty in regard to most of 
them, that it is doubtful if the attempt could be 
successful. 

If the religion of the strictly Greek tribes is still 
very obscure, much more is this the ease with what 
may be ealled the half-(?reek peoples* of Asia 
Minor. This is a subject still almost unstudied, 
or studied occasionally, in a haphazard way, parti- 
ally, and as a sort of appendix to the religion 
of Greece proper. This way of entering on the 
study, under the bias and colouring influence of 
Greek prepossession, is, ive believe, injurious, and 
luis caused much misapprehension. Due should 
rather hegin t he study of Greek religion from Asia 
Minor, both as being more primitive in many of its 
forms, and as having sent into Greece a scries of 
religious waves which strongly alt'eeted that coun- 
try. At a later period the Greek influence returned 
over Asia Minor, and overrun it in a sn|ierlicial 
way; but this new period in religion was broadly 
difl'erent, and easily distinguishable from the older 
and truly Anatolian period. It is necessary to 
begin afresh In that country, to collect and classify 
and value the religious fads, and on this basis to 
give an account of the religion of the peoples ; but 
that is a great work, whieh is far too large for the 
narrow limits of an article. Probably the most 
useful way at present will be to state as limply 
ami clearly as possible the views which the writer 
is disposed to hold, avoiding disputation and argu- 
ment, and therefore making little reference to 
discrepant views, except where such reference is 
the shortest way of stating the subject clearly. 
This gives unavoidably an appearance of dog- 
matism, whieh the writer can only apologize for 
as the necessary result of the iittcmpt to make the 
subject clear in sinnll spaee : if the views of others 
were stated, either the article would become a 
confusing (ongeries of irrccmicihible theories, or it 
would grow too large in estimating and discussing 

*(>n tWirmlrlJTijr Wlitfili m aXU.h to this term 'milf Greek, 
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other views. It is also necessary to explain that 
t^e writer's views are founded on a far from com- 
plete survey of the facts, and are liahle to correc- 
tion, doubtless, in many details, if the opportunity 
should ever he granted him of writing a complete 
account of Anatolian religion j hut the general 
principles are the result of move than twenty 
years of interest and occasional study, and are not 
likely to he much changed by further thought.* 

The phrase 'half-Greek races' is not used in an 
ethnological sense in this article. It does not 
imply a mixture of Greek and non-Greek hlood in 
any race. It is employed to indicate a gradual 
shading oft' of character, as one proceeds from 
Greece proper towards the East. The view which 
we take is that even the trihes of Greece proper 
were far from uniform in hlood and stock. The 
Hellenic idea and civilization which those trihes 
evolved was far too many-sided to arise among a 
homogeneous nation : there were eomhined in its 
composition a great variety of characteristics con- 
t limited hy various trihes of very diverse character, 
nursed and matured amid the peculiar circum- 
stances of the seas and lands that touch and mingle 
in south-eastern Europe and Asia Minor. The lands 
that border on the ^Egean Sea were pre-eminently 
the nursing home of Hellenism, and the further we 
go from it the more faint and evanescent hecome 
the traces of the Greek spirit. Hellenism is only 
partially a racial fact ; it denotes also a general 
type of intellectual and political development, of 
industrial education and artistic achievement. 

The point of view from which we start may he 
stated in outline as follows. (1) The religion of 
the Anatolian race or races, in its origin, was to 
a considerable extent an idealized presentation of 
the actual life of the time, exhibiting a Divine 
model and authorization for the existing customs 
and institutions in family and society" and the 
State as a whole. 

( k 2) Their religion was the authority for the laws 
and rules on which rested their industry and agri- 
culture and general well-being. Perhaps it origin- 
ally taught those rules to a simple people, in which 
case the knowledge embodied in them probablj* 
belonged at one time to the priests alone. Cer- 
tainly, the sanction for the rules was religious ; the 
violation of them Avas punished hy the Divine 
power through sickness, whether disease of any 
part of the body or the general indelinite fact of 
fever, which was considered to he a consuming of 
the body and strength by Divine fire. 

(3) The Divine power was the ruler of the people, 
acting through its visible representatives, namely, 
the kings or priests : there is every probability 
that the king was the priest : the priest kings or 
priest -dynasts are a most characteristic feature of 
Anatolia. 

This is obviously the religion of a comparatively 
civilized people, not of a barbarous race. And it 
must be distinctly understood from the outset that 
we are not investigating the origin of the religious 
forms which are described in the following pages ; 
Ave are attempting to understand clearly and 
state precisely the religious ideas of a population, 
possessing an ordered system of government of a 
peculiar and Avell-marked character, surrounded 
hy many equipments and devices and implements 
of an artificial and developed character, practising 
both agriculture and a very highly developed 

* In the Cities and Bishoprics n/Ph rygia , i. and ii., the present 
writer was groping his way to the views now expressed in part A. 
A considerable portion of part B was written in 1N79-31, and 
needid hardly any change to adapt it to the writer's present 
views. In view of recent theories it should he added that the 
view here advocated, as to the way in which pre-Hellenio 
religion developed into Hellenic, remains practicallv unchanged 

' "' /bat, 
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system of treating domesticated animals and 
adapting them to the benelit of mankind. 

A question of extreme interest and importance 
is, how far any signs of progress and development 
can be observed in the religion which Ave are 
studying. It may be doubted whether there can 
be detected anything in the Avay of growth from 
within, of elevation of the religious idea and of 
the moral standard in the application of religion to 
life, such as is the most striking feature in the 
history of Hebrew religion. On the Avhole, the 
history is one of deterioration and degradation 
rather than one of elevation. Any improvement 
that does take place seems rather attributable to, 
and fully explained by, the meeting of different 
races with different religious ideas corresponding 
to their differing social and family organization ; 
and is probably not caused by any mind working 
from within the religion, unfolding and vitalizing 
the germs of truth which it contained, and burning 
away the envelope and accretion of accidental 
idolatrous forms that clung to it. We use inten- 
tionally these last words, for it Avill appear that 
the fundamental and essential idea in the Anatolian 
religion is not strictly idolatrous, and that the de- 
velopment in polytheism and image-Avorship Avas 
gradual, and was external and accidental rather 
than natural and necessary. 
A. Primitive Anatolian and pre-Hellenw 

RELIGION. — In treating this subject, reference 
must often be made to primitive Greek, or, as it 
may be called, 1'elasgian worship (anticipating part 
li, g§ I, II), which illustrates the Anatolian religion 
so remarkably as to demonstrate that some intimate 
relation once existed between them. \Ye must here 
simply assume the relationship Avithout inquiring 
into its nature. 

1. Sacked Stones and other inanimate 
Objects. — As a preliminary, Ave may ask what 
traces of the worship of inanimate things can be 
observed in Asia Minor or Greece, and what is the 
idea im*oIved in this worship? Many examples 
are known of such things being regarded with 
deep religious veneration. 

(1) Stones, Pillars, Columns, etc. — A rude and 
shapeless stone, which had fallen from heaven 
(5io7reri7s), doubtless a meteorite, existed originally 
at Pessinus, and Avas brought to Borne about B.C. 
204 ; it is a type of many other similar stones 
at Orchomenos, Thespia?, Synnada, Adada, etc. 
Many of these stones had some approximate regu- 
larity of shape, sometimes perhaps accidental, in 
other eases distinctly due to human workmanship. 
Such were the conical or roughly pyramidal stones 
in the temples at Paphos (c>f Aphrodite), 1'erga 
(Artemis), Delphi (Apollo), etc. : obelisks, columns, 
and stones of a distinctly tetragonal shape are 
indicated in many other cases : above all other gods 
in Greece such stones or pillars Avere connected 
with Hermes, and called Ihmmirt or Her mat* 

It admits of no doubt that many sacred stones 
had primarily a purpose in family life or social or 
political organization. Boundary stones or termini 
Avere erected by mutual agreement between dis- 
putants, and Avere consecrated by every religious 
sanction knoAvn at the time, by ceremonial, ami 
hy a curse on the violator or remover ; and the 
belief indubitably was that the ceremonies of erec- 
tion and consecration had caused Divine poAver 
and life to take up- its abode in the stone : this 
Divine power demanded worship in recognition 
and propitiation, and Avas able and ready to punish 
neglect or violation. The terminus Avas A-alueless 



Epu*.7tv (Polvasnus, Strut, vi. 24) ; « 

-.} "Miya-XeToXnaii £.Vi» 'opei (PausaniftS, 

Yin. 34. fi). These Hermaia were columns, or heaps of stones, 

single stones. A useful collection of ancient authorities 
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unless it was respfwtod and inviolate : human need 
was urgent that it should lit- retfjpeeturf, hut mere 
huinan power was iiii:l1>K> to make it so ; iwta.iiU- 
ingly, the Divine power whs invoked d> supply the 
deficiency, and by proper rites was brought down 
mill eauseil ti> tiwi'll in the pillar or the stone. 
One of the ceremonies proper to the cult of such 
Niereil stones was (he pouring of oil on them ; ami 
in general a similar ceremonial to that described 
in § II was practised. Similarly, in a house any 
peculiarly important hearing niemher, a central 
pillaror roof tree, was placed under Divine protec- 
tion by invoking the Divine power to reside in it. 

In all wises there is hut one method and one 
principle. The more urgent man* need is, and 
the more important for his life and well-l>eing any 
stone or erection is, the more does it hot-on to 
necessary to make the Divine power take up its 
abode in the stone. In other words, the stone 
hecomes a /htft-rl, or 'House of <!od'; the pillar 
emlHulies the god Hermes. 

The subject in its hearing on early Creek 
religion has been admirably treated by Mr. A. J. 
Evans in an clahorate paper on ' Mycemean Tree 
and Pillar Cult' {.fount, of Hell. s'tiul. 19UI, pp. 
0«>-'2i>:j), which will henceforth he regarded as 
fundamental in this department, though it will 
douhtless receive development and improvement 
and correction in details from hoth the author and 
others. The preceding remarks will show why 
the objection recently raised against .Mr. Kvans' 
thory in Jonnt. uf lidl. Stud. t'lOI, pp. 2dS-27.">, 
cannot weigh with us: the objection is that many 
of his examples of 'sacred pillars' are obviously 
structural members, and need not therefore be 
considered to have any religious purpose: we, 
however, hold that the structural importance pro- 
duced the sacred character of the 'pillar.' The 
sacredness of rude purposeless stones was perhaps 
due to 'false analogy,' that fruitful agency in 
thought, and should he regarded as not primitive, 
but cases of degradation. 

Probably no one could doubt that the rude 
meteoric stone was worshipped hecanse it had 
fallen from heaven, and was obviously and un- 
mistakably a mark and sign and example of Divine 
activity and power. Similarly, it seems beyond 
doubt that the boundary stone, or the supporting 
niemher of the family home and roof, is made 
into a dwelling-place of Divine power, in order 
that human needs may be satisfied by Divine aid. 
The same principle of interpretation must be 
applied in many other cases where the stone was 
neither in itself an object useful to man, nor 
marked by its natural character and origin as 
Divine. It was often urgently necessary to pro- 
tect a locality for the common use of men, ami 
this was done in a similar way by setting up one 
or more saered stones in it ; but in such cases the 
sacred stout! was an addition, and not an integral 
part of the structure or equipment. 

In a town it was urgently required that the 
street, the common property and a necessary con- 
venience for all. should he inviolate and properly 
kept and respected by the dwellers or passers-by. 
The common need was guaranteed by the sacred 
JUnuui or pillars, which were made the residence 
of Divine power by charming it into them through 
the proper rites; and misdemeanour in the street 
or encroachment on it was thus constituted a dis- 
respect of the divinity, and punished by him. 

In a more developed state of society, roads lead- 
ing from city to city were probably put unde: 



Divine protection in a .similar way ; ami the sacred 
htoncs were commonly made useful t « » human re 
(ji:irements by having distances engraved on them 



thus becoming milestones'. 1 
* Curtius, Getch. tie* <jr!gi 



jfcnerally belonged to a more advanced fttage of 
thought, when men rtfu*ed to consider a stom- the 
alH.de of Divine power. On the Roman Imperial 
roads they were dedicated to the Knipt-ror, and 
thus (.laced under the guardianship of the Imperial 
god incarnate in human form on the earth. The 
god and the stone are in this stage separated in 
thought, but the stone remains sacred in a new 
way as the property of the god. 

A meeting of three roads or streets, as an im- 
portant point, was placed under the guardianship 
of the Divine power. When the anthropomorphic 
tendency had become strong, the Divine guardian 
of the triple crossing was represented as the 
goddess (under tin- name Ihkate in Greece) 
with three faces, looking to the three ways (just 
as in Italy the god protecting the archway and 
the door was represented with two faces looking 
in the two directions}. Hut before the iinthropu" 
morphic idea had gained full strength, there 
was doubtless some other way of symbolizing 
the Divine guardianship of the meeting of the 
ways; and the suggestion seems obvious that the 
symbol was the triskdrs, three human legs and 
feet, diverging from a common centre, and typify- 
ing the walking of men along the three 'ways 
which radiated from the meeting-place (rompihim). 
Little is known with regard to tins form of cultus, 
except in Koine, where the feast of the Cnnt/tit'tfin 
was an important part of the city-religion; but 
few will doubt that, as streets and roads became 
important, a cultus corresponding to the C-umjntnti* 
developed in primitive Anatolia. In the coinage 
of Anatolia the irisk'Jw is almost entirely con- 
lined to the eitiis least ull'eetcd by llelleme cul- 
ture, in 1'isidia, Isanriii, and early or inner Lycia. 
Moreover, the epithet!* Tptxapavos, TtTpaitdpavoi, ap- 
plied to Ilekate-Sclene, are doubtless to he under- 
stood as a].]. lying to the goddess who guards the 
trillion or the (^undriviiitn.* 

It may therelore be reasonably maintained that 
in many other places, where we know only that 
in primitive thought a stone was regarded as sacred 
and made the object of worship in the < Ireek world, 
the fundamental character was the same. The 
stone was worshipped as home and symbol and 
proof of Divine power— a power able and ready to 
respond to human needs. See also below, (2), and 
§ IV (1). 
i As Greek thought developed in the direction of 
anthropomorphism and poly theism, there arose an 
opinion that the old sacred stone was either a 
representation and image of a god, the rudest be- 
ginning of a statue, or an altar dedicated to the god. 
Such views seem not to be original and genuine 
religions conceptions, but merely philosophic iu- 
j terpretations by which more developed thought 
| tried to bring primitive religious facts into con- 
formity with itself. Thus the pillars, mentioned 
| above, in streets and open places, which were 
; originally called cujyitti or utjy /«■/-«, were regarded 
I as altars or representations of a Deity, sometimes 
i Helios, sometimes Dionysos, hut most commonly 
Apollo; and Jif'/irns was then usually legarded 
as an epithet of 'Apollo. The Greeks themselves 
hesitated whether to call the pillars altars or 
statues of Apollo, a sure proof that neither de- 
scription was complete ami true. The pillars or 
stones in open places and gymnasia, by ruaiU, 
at boundaries, originally and commonly styled 
Hmittti, i.e. embodiments of Hermes, came to he 
regarded rather as statues of Hermes, and were 
developed accordingly in art, as we shall see in 
the ensuing paragraph. 

The institution of saered stones was i lilied by 

another influence, Art was engaged in the sen ice 
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of the anthropomorphic tendency in religion, and 
wrought out ideal expression in human form of 
the various gods : the types of gods and god- 
desses were elaborated, and distinguished from one 
another, in the ruder stage to a considerable extent 
by symbols and equipments, but in the more de- 
veloped and perfected stage by the varying artistic 
expression of the idealized conception of each deity 
as an individual character. Alongside of this 
rapid progress in the artistie presentation of dif- 
ferent types of Divine character as different per- 
sonal gods in human form, there was another line 
of development, through which the saered pillars 
(which still continued to be ereeted in numbers 
during this more developed period) were made to 
assume more resemblance to the human form. 
The top of the pillar was carved into a bust, and 
parts of the body were indicated on the sides: 
such figures were commonly called Hermai, and 
Greek art developed the type at a later time in 
various ways, making the busts portraits of real 
human persons. In all such cases art takes the 
view that the pillar is a rude statue of some deity 
or hero, and makes additions or modifications to 
bring out this character more clearly. 

The epithet of meteoric stones, 5to7re7-?js, was 
sometimes transferred to certain very archaic 
statues, about which the legend grew that they 
had fallen from heaven : such was the case with 
the rude figure of barely human form in which 
Artemis of Ephesus was represented (Ac 19 35 ). 
The nature of those rude old idols will be more 
fully considered in § III (1) and § V (1). 

(2) Thrones. — The ancients mention many stones 
in Greece which were said to derive their saered 
character from having been the seat of deities or 
heroes (who in these eases may usually be regarded 
as deities degenerated in popular legend). Such 
were the Agelastos Petra at Eleusis (or at Athens) 
on which Demeter sat sorrowing for her lost Kora,* 
or, as another legend said, where Theseus sat before 
descending to Hades; the chair of Manto at Thebes, 
the stone of Tel anion at Salamis, etc. The bed of 
Act.'con at Plativa and various other stones may be 
classed with these. The Omphalos at Delphi is 
often represented with Apollo sitting on it. 

In Asia Minor there are examples of rocks cut to 
the rough form of a seat. The 'Throne of Pelops' 
in Sipylus beside Magnesia (Pausanias, v. 13. 7) is 
probably to be identified with the rock-cutting, 
forming a sort of broad seat, or platform with a 
back, on the highest point of an early rock citadel 
on the slope of Sipylus, about 4 or 5 miles east of 
Magnesia. 

Dr. Reich el has elaborated these facts into a 
theory of Throne-worship: viz., that the Divine 
nature, not yet represented in persona] human 
form, was symbolized by the throne or seat, which 
was regarded as an indication of its presence. 

Some of Dr. Keichel's examples of 1 >ivine thrones 
rest on his own farfetched and almost certainly 
erroneous explanations ; f in other cases the re- 
corded story about a Divine or heroic throne may 
be only a later popular explanation of an older 
religious fact, no longer understood. Put whether 
that aspect of his theory is only pressed too far 
and applied to unsuitable eases, or whether it is 
wholly erroneous, there is, at any rate, another and 
a true side to his theory. He is right in his view 
that before the period of images and image -worship 
we must admit the existence of an image! ess wor- 
ship in the .Egean lands and Asia Minor generally : 
a Divine power invisible to man was approached 

* A similar stone and legend probahly existed in Asia .Minor ; 
and a Christian form was given to it later ; see Jovrn. of llell. 
Stvd. 1SS2, \>. 349. 

t See A. J. Evans in Journ. of Ueil. Stud, J.Ppl, p. 189 ; Fritze 
in liheui. Museum, 1900, p. 5SS. %J 



and adored ; it was felt in the phenomena of the 
world, in the growth and life and productivity of 
nature ; its presence and power were symbolized 
and envisaged to its worshippers in various ways, 
but the symbols were not considered as images or 
likenesses of that Divine nature, hut rather as its 
home or residence, or as an effect and exemplifka- 
tion of its power. The statement of Nieol. Dam. 
Synag. fr. 19 (p. 148), and Stobams, Serin, xlii. 
p. 29*2, that the Phrygians did not swear or exact 
from another an oath (by any god), probably has 
some reference to this belief in a Divine nature 
without images.* On this topic see further, § V (1). 

Dr. lleichel has erred, as we believe, only in the 
direction in which he has developed a eori'ect 
observation. It was not the seat or throne of the 
formless and invisible Divine nature that was in 
the beginning worshipped ; for the very idea of a 
seat already involves the attribution of something 
like form and personality to the power which 
needs and uses a seat. The fundamental idea was 
that of the home and abode, or the origin of Divine 
power. Out of this springs all the symbolism and 
all the earlier phenomena of Anatolian religious 
observances. The sacred stone or the sacred tree 
is the home of the Divine nature : the eave among 
the wild mountains, the simple shrine, are easy 
developments of the same idea.f 

(3) Weapons. — Other inanimate objects besides 
stones were made the object of worship. The 
Alani, a rude barbarian tribe south-east of the 
lilack Sea, are said to have worshipped a naked 
sword, which they fixed for the occasion in the 
ground. This might be disregarded as a savage 
custom which had come in from Central Asia, 
were it not that one of the reliefs — among the 
most important, to judge from its size — portrayed 
on the walls of the adytum before the eyes of the 
initiated at Poghaz-Keui (Pteria probably), east of 
the Halys,i represents a gigantic sword stuek in 
the ground, with only the hilt and a small part of 
the blade protruding. The hilt in itself is evi- 
dently a symbol or representative of Divine power, 
composed of two pairs of animals, evidently lions, 
surmounted by a human head wearing the tall 
pointed hat characteristic of the supreme god. It 
is therefore not open to doubt that the custom of 
the Alani in the 4th cent, after Christ was the 
same as the ancient Anatolian custom. We see 
clearly that the sword was regarded not as a god 
in and for itself, but as a symbol of a vague per- 
vading Divine power. That power resides mainly 
in the hilt, not in the blade, and is moulded not 
altogether unlike the human form, and yet differ- 
ing essentially from it, full of the tenor and 
strength of ravage nature embodied in the four 
lions, but human -headed. 

If some tribes worshipped the sword, others re- 
garded the battle-axe as sacred. The difference 
obviously arises from difference of warlike custom : 
the weapon to which the tribe trusted especially 
in battle was esteemed by it the home of the 
Divine strength by which they conquered and 
hoped to conquer. In Caria and in Crete the axe 
appears as a Divine symbol. We may confidently 
assume that it was made the object of a special 
cult, like the Sword-god among the Alani. Though 
this is not exactly proved definitely by the evidence, 
yet the importance of the Carian name Labrys 
(bipennis, 'battle-axe') in Carian religion leaves 
little doubt on the point : Labranda was one of 
the chief centres of the worship of the Carian god, 
who was actually ealled Labraundos,$ and one of 

* The Pontic oath by Men Pharnakes (Strabo, p. 557) is later 
(cf. p. 12S) ; but see Rosoher, Seleue, p. 122. 

t On the shrine see 5 V (3) ; on the sacred eave, § IV (2). 

1 See Perrot, JJistoirp dr I' Art dans FAntiquitt, iv. pp. 642, 
647 f Chantre. I'omujc en Cappadoce, gives the latest account. 

{ Hellep'-'ed %a Zeus Lahraundos. 
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the Kourututf in Carian mythology was Labrandos.* 
lint, even more unmistakably tlian the sword, tin 1 
axe whs a symlwl of a Divine power felt as lying 
behind it ami expressing itself through it, and not 
as n power or a tenor in itself. The god carrying 
tlie hattle-axe on his shoulder is one of tlie most 
familiar and widely dilliised symbols in east Lydiau 
and west Phrygian coinage, f 

We notice that the worship of the a.\e belongs tt> 
tlie Carinas, a people who beyond doubt wen- an 
immigrant race; and we shall see among them 
fcioine examples of divergence from the Anatolian 
type of religion (see § VI (£)), The worship of the 
axe must Ikj regarded as also a divergence from 
that type; and, in accordance with the principle 
stated at the beginning of the article, tins diver- 
gence is to be attributed to the character of the 
Carian race. In the same way the worship of the 
sword, though traceable in the religion of the 
central plateau in the earliest period known to us, 
is probably a development out of the original 
Anatolian type due to pressure from the east and 
north-east. The east Anatolian type of cnltiis is 
of a much more bellicose type than the central 
Anatolian (see § IX (2)), and the reason indubit- 
ably lies in the rough and warlike character of 
the tribes on that aide, such as the Kardouchoi, 
modern Kurds, etc 

(4) Wooden posts, — A rude wooden post was 
sometimes worshipped in a way similar to the 
more common sacred stone. The Divinity at 
Samoa was originally symbolized by a wooden 
plank ; and in the more anthropomorphic develop- 
ment, when the Divinity had come to be thought 
of as the goddess Hera, this plank was called the 
earliest statue of her. Many other similar stumps 
of wood experienced the same development in an- 
thropomorphic thought. 

In origin some, and probably most, of those 
sacred stumps or planks were holy trees, decayed 
an 1 dead ; Z and they strictly fall under § II. Hut 
in other cases the original was a wooden pillar or 
column, the support of a chamber or house, and 
falls under the class described above, § 1 (t); this 
was dearly the ease with the Dionysos Kadnios at 
Thebes, described by Pansanias, ix. 12. 4 (which de 
Visser, p. SS, has aptly illustrated from Diod. 
Sie. I. xxiii. 4). 

II. Sacked Trees,— The worship of sacred trees 
is one of the most widely spread religious phe- 
nomena in the early Greek world. The ancient 
Homeric hymn to the Aphrodite of the Troad 
(2G4 272) mentions that the life of the mountain 
nymphs, who shall nurse the goddess's son, is 
associated with the life of the sacred trees, which 
man may not cut down; and that, when a tree 
withers and dies, the nymph dies with it. The 
oaks of Dodona were Divine, and the sound of the 
motion of their branches was the voice of the god 
declining his will and revonling tlie future to men. 
The bay tree of Apollo, the *dive of Athena, and 
many others, had doubtless the same origin. In 
later time the popular legend often attached itself 
to such trees, that they had been planted by some 
hero or Divine figure (so with two oaks at Ileraclca 
in Pontns), or in some other fashion they were in- 
volved in his life-history (a frequent form being 
that the god or hero or heroine had been sus- 
pended from the trce).§ 

The worship of the tree was conducted on pre- 

* Th<? Carian local names Lartniui ami Lfiryma (both bishop- 
rics)may be connected (throrgh an intermediate (unit Lavryuta)\ 
also Luitriiu t a title ot Cyhcle at V\ zieus. 

f See list in Head'ti Catalogue vf Coin* Dr. .}fu*. : Lydia, y. 
cxwiii. 

1 Examples in great number are alluded toby MaximusTyriuH, 
viii. 1 (de Visser, p. 6S). 

5 The oaks at Hcraclca. Plin. HK. xvi. SO. On the whole 
fuhject Hoettk'her. liauinkultiu, in fundamental; but Majin- 1 i'linv,//.Y 
bardtan^nan^o^riten, mu* be **-<M< Ze fjy^fjff^ 



cisely the Same plan as that of the image in later 
times. It was clothed, crowned, adorned ; " pro- 
cessions were made to it, saeritices were burnt to 
it, and meat ollerings laid ln-fore it. People prayed 
to it and kissed it [Ov. Ma. vii. 031). It was 
impious to go beneath it without the proper rites 
(Ov. Fast. iv. 74<i). It was wrong to puss it 
without some token of respect (Apnl. Flvr. 1). 
Th* fall of a holy tree was a very bad omen ; and 
in Home on such an occasion an rxirm/tinttiu was 
performed, as there had originally been an ('«- 
uHfjnmtiu (Plin. H S xv. 20). 

Dedication of the hair has always been the 
greatest sign of devotion to any deity; U»ys dedi- 
cated their hair on entering manhood, brides liefore 
marriage, married women at the birth of a child ; 
and in Delos it was customary for boys and bridal 
couples to dedicate their hair under the olive tree 
that grew on the grave of Hyper«»che and Laodice. 

The sacred tree was the pledge of the presence 
and favour of the god, and on it therefore depended 
the prosperity of the family, tribe, or State which 
worshipped it. Such beliet is seen in reference to 
the tig tree in the 1 toman forum, + or the olive in 
the Acropolis at Athens ; and when the latter put 
forth a new shoot after the burning of the city by 
the Persians, the people knew that the safety of 
the city was assured. A piece of the sacred tree 
was a pledge of security to the Argo and to the 
Meet of -Kneas {.En. ix. 1)2). The fate of Mcgara 
depended on an olive tree (Plin. IIX xvi. 72). 

The tree, then, was on earth the embodiment or 
the home of Divine life; and the life of man in 
some forms of belief was connected with a tree 
during his earthly existence and passed into it at 
his death. Like the gods, men are often said to 
be born from trees, llesiod's third race of men 
were born from ash trees, and Meleager's life de- 
pended on a piece of wood. Arcs was born from 
Hera and a plant (see below, § VI (2)). Tains and 
Adonis were born from trees. Most instructive are 
the cases in which the tree is Raid to have grown 
out of the hero's grave. Such was the plane tree 
on the tomb of Amycus in Bithynia : Amycus had 
opposed and fought with all strangers"; and if 
any part of hi* tree was taken on board a ship, 
there ensued constant <juarrelling, until his influ- 
ence was got rid of by throwing away the bough. 
Here the tree is evidently tlie embodiment of. the 
Spirit of the dead person. There was generally 
a fountain beside the tree, as at Dodona and 
Aulis. 

Moreover, transformation into a tree was equiva- 
lent to translation to the company of the gods : and 
the tree became then a sacred pledge for posterity, 
the prototype of the later hero-chapel. '1 he plants 
and trees which grew on the grave were the Ufa 
of the buried human being. Phemonoe, the first 
Pythia, foretold that from her dead l>ody would 
spring herbs which would give to animals that atu 
tliein the power of showing the future by the state 
of their entrails. Thus she would live on with 
men. And, similarly, the plants on graves made 
a connexion lietweeu the deceased and this world : 
an Athenian law (A el. Vnr. J/ist. 5. 17) punished 
with death anyone who cut a holm-oak growingdn a 
sepulchral ground {hrroon). From this sprung the 
later custom of planting gardens in cemeteries. 
Many passages in literature allude to the sympathy 
between the dead man and the trees or plants on 
his grave. On that of Protesilans grew plane 
trees, whose twigs pointed towards Troy, and who*e 
leaves fell sooner than those of any tree around.* 

The belief in holy trees has lasted, probably un- 
broken, in Anatolia through Christian times down 



* Theocr. xvii 



; Propcrllui, iv. 6. 1, 73. 
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to the present day. In the Acta of St. Philetevrns* 
a prove of tall cypress trees at a place in Mysia 
called Poketos, on the road from Xie;ea and the 
Kliyndacus to Cyzieus, is mentioned as the chief 
soat of local pagan rites in the 4th eent. ; the refer- 
ence probably proves that the grove existed or was 
still remembered when the Acta, a late composition 
but embodying a real local tradition, took form. 
An inscription of Sandal (Satala in the Lydian 
Katakekanmene) mentions the punishment in- 
flicted in the form of disease by the gods Sabazios 
and Anaitis Artemis on a man who had cut their 
trees; and the .Mohammedans still believe that 
disease will arHict any one who cuts the trees on 
a neighbouring hillock. t Sacred trees were hung 
with garlands, just as at the present day rags and 
scraps of garments are tied by Mohammedans to 
sacred trees in many parts of Asia Minor, though 
tins practice is not in accordance with the .spirit or 
the rules of their religion. 

The veneration of the sacred tree or grove 
evidently implies the idea that the tree is an 
embodiment of the Divine life and power, and 
that he who maltreats the tree injures the Divinity 
that lives in the tree. At the same time, the 
utilitarian element also entered here, for the be- 
lief protects and safeguards the interests of men, 
or their deep feelings of respect for the dead. The 
trees beside a village were useful to its popula- 
tion, or they were sentinels keeping watch over 
the grave of the dead. The worshippers of the 
Divine power ornament the tree in which that 
power is manifested with garlands, or with small 
representations of the power in some of its mani- 
festations : and out of the latter custom, through 
growing religious degeneration, springs the legend 
that some hero (connected with, sometimes a mere 
impersonation of, the Divinity) has been suspended . 
from the tree, as Marsyas from the plane near 
Cel;ena> in Phrvgia, or Helena from the plane at 
Sparta (Pans. iii. 19. 10; Theoe. 18, 43). 

111. Sacred Animals.— That various animals 
had some religious awe attached to them in early 
(4reek and Anatolian religion is well known ; but 
the nature and real meaning of this awe are far 
from eertain. Xo branch of our subject is more 
obscure than this ; and in none are so many wild 
and vague statements and such mixture of ideas 
current. 

The question of sacred animals is always liable 
to be mixed up with the question of Totemism. 
There are, indubitably, eertain facts in the re- 
ligious ceremonial and symbolism of the Greek 
peoples which can be most easily ami naturally 
explained as survivals of Totemism. But we can- 
not think that Totemism held any place in Greek 
or Anatolian religion as it presents itself to our 
study. Similarly, the blaek stone of the Kaaba in 
Mecca is an old fetish, the veneration of which has 
survived in Mohammedanism; but fetishism is not 
really an influence in, or part of, Mohammedanism. 
Many survivals of pagan rites and symbols are 
apparent in the developed Hebrew worship, but 
they did not touch its essence or afl'ect its develop- 
ment except to be successively eliminated from it. 
Similarly, the survivals of Totenmtie forms in the 
Greek world do not affect our study of its religion, 
though they are of extreme interest to the archa'o- 
logical investigator. The religious ideas of the 
tribes and races, whose contact and intercourse pro- 
duced the form of thought, religion, and civiliza- 
tion whieh we call Hellenism, were raised above 
the level of Totemism ; and even the earliest Greek 
thought did not understand those survivals in a 
Toteinistic way, but put a new, and historically in- 
correct, interpretation on them in popular legend. 

* Arta Sanctorum, l<Hh May p. 324. 

t Mei^iii* «ej B./5A. -n,; Ei*yy, SaeV-sr, Sm> rna, 1630, p t .164. 



Also, the form of religious thought in whieh the 
sacred animal was regarded and worshipped as 
being aetually a god incarnate is not characteristic 
of Anatolia. The nearest approach to that idea is 
in the Ephesian religion of Artemis (7), where the 
goddess was the queen bee ; but there is no proof 
that any actual bee was worshipped. The ex- 
planations of saeritieial rites as being cases in 
which celebrants kill and eat the sacred animal 
as the body of their god, are not admissible, 
exeept perhaps in some borrowed rites of external 
origin. 

We may, with some eonlidence, lay down the 
general principle (which Ave shall find continued in 
several instances and contradicted in none), that 
the sacred animals of Anatolian religion are re- 
garded in relation to a more generalized concep- 
tion of the Divine power, which lies behind them 
and linds expression through them. Hence they 
are often represented in the rude symbolism of 
primitive Anatolian art as associated with, or 
employed in, the service of some deity or Divine 
Hgnre, who is an embodiment of that higher Divine 
power. 

(t) Animals as parts of the (jod. — The most 
typieal appearance of animals in this way is as 
bearers or supporters or companions or components 
of gods. A god or goddess is often shown in rude 
Anatolian cult-representations as standing on an 
animal or bird : that is the ease with a god, pre- 
sumably Sandon or Paal-Tarz (Hellenized as Zeus 
Tarsios), represented on coins of Tarsus, with 
several deities on the religious sculptures in the 
adytum at Boghaz-Keni, and with various small 
works of art in bronze or on seals or in other forms. 
The Horseman-god described below, (5), perhaps 
belongs to this class.* 

In other cases the figure of a god has a rough 
resemblance to the human form, but is eomposed 
of one or more animal forms, supporting a human 
head, or in an Egyptianizing type the head is 
that of a beast or bird, but the body is human (as 
in some figures at Boghaz - Keui, or the Black 
Demeter with the head of a horse at Phigalia in 
Arcadia). 

To this class belong the representations of Cybele 
with her lions, or of Artemis with her stags. In 
those cases the earliest known types show the 
Deity with a form in which nothing is human 
exeept the head and perhaps the arms ; the rest of 
the tigure is a mere shapeless non-human mass or 
Stump. The animals stand on each side of this 
central figure. In one case Cybele's lions rest 
their forepaws on her shoulders, t Greek art took 
these ancient native types and developed them 
freely, making the figures of the goddesses entirely 
human, giving beauty and dignity to them, seating 
Cybele on a throne with her symbols (patera and 
tympanon) in her hands, representing Artemis 
after the type of the Greek hunting goddess, and 
introducing some dramatic motive in their relation 
to the accompanying animals : the goddess plays 
with the animals or caresses one of them with her 
hand. Sometimes the lion reclines in Cybele's lap 
like a pet dog. See also § V (3). 

In such representations it is clear that the origi- 
nal religious conception did not regard the Deity 
as of human form. There is sullicient resemblance 
to suggest at first sight the human form ; but at 
the second glance the differences are seen to be 
very marked. The types arose, as we shall see, 
in the way of vothe offerings. The worshipper 
offered to the Divine jiower some rude representa- 
tion of itself, laying this on or near the stone, or 

* G. F. Hill, Catalogue of Coins Brit. Mm.: Cilicia, p. ITS; 
Perrot, Mstoirc de {'Art dans I'Antiq. iv. pp. 637-40, *4G, 772, 
etc -See also s I (3)". 

t Jmmialof Hell, Studies, 18S4, p. 245 and plate. 
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hanging it from the tree, which wiw considered to 
by thu home of the Divinity. The representa- 
tion rudely embodied the vague, unformed coneep- 
tion entertained by the worshippers: the Divine 
power win not wholly unlike human, but it was 
diHerent, and contained the strength and swift- 
ness or the teeming protluetivc power of various 
nnimals. 

The conception of the Suh/r, a half human half- 
bestial form, belongs originally to Asia Minor, and 
was developed, first in Ionian, and then in general 
t Jreek art. The more strictly t treek conceptions of 
Thcssalian Centaur and Arcadian Tan are fuuda- 
inentally the same in character. The Satyr-type 
varies between human mixed with horse and 
human mixed with goat, while the Centaur is 
only of the first kind and Fan only »f the .second. 
Silemis is a similar idea, of Anatolian origin prob- 
ably, but developed in art more on the human 
side. The idea in all these figure* is that of rude, 
free, natural life, untrained, unfettered by con- 
ventions ami ideas of merely human origin; this 
life of nature is the spontaneous expression of the 
Divine life, and comes nearer to the Dh ine nature 
than men can approach, hut also it has a distinct 
human side, and can come more easily into rela- 
tions with mankind than the Divine nature can. 
Muni can by stealth catch and force to their will* 
the Satyr and Silenus, who are thus intermediaries 
between the Divine and the human. On the other 
hand, those ligure* are th» companions and servants 
and associates of the god Dionysos, a deity of 
marked Anatolian character. In another respect 
they are a means of mediating between the Divine 
nature and mankind: 'they took them wives of 
all that they chose' (Gn G-). Now the idea lies 
deep in the' Anatolian religion, as we shall see, 
that man has come from (_!od and goes back to 
him at death ; and evidently this relation between 
Satyrs or Sileni and human women is one of the 
grotesque developments by degradation of that 
idea; see below on the serpent (II). 

(2) The bull often appears, in surroundings which 
show his religious significance : in one case he 



standing on a f^oat. Such also is a late Anatolian 
type showing Men sitting or riding on a goat. 

The goat and the ox are evidently the animals 
characteristic of a pastoral people on the great 
plains of central A*ia Minor; ami the fact (hat 
they were ho useful must have helped to give th<<m 
their sacred character. Countless herd* of goats 
are still a feature of the great plains of the central 
plateau. 

Like the bull, the sacred goat is doubtless to lie 
understood as the male animal, the embodiment 
and representative of the productive Divine power 
regarded on the active side. The Divine nature, 
as we shall see, was regarded in Anatolia some- 
times as complete and sexless, but more frequently 
as divided into two Divine l»eings, male and lemale; 
and in the latter ca.se the life of nature is pictured 
in the cnltns as the mutual relations of the Divine 
pair, the god and the goddess. 

(4) TUashcef) was a third animal of great im- 
portance on the pasture-land of the plateau; imd 
there is evidence that it was sacred. The sheep 
was worshipped by the Samians, and was closely 
connected with the worship of Hermes. Milchhiifer 
mAnhttolofj. Zuitumj, ISS3, p. 'JUS, quotes example* 
of the occurrence of the ram as a ligure on graves 
in I'hrygia and Armenia, 

The sacred sheep is to be understood as the ram. 
He stands in the same relation to Hermes ns the 
goat does to Dionysus. It is a ram that appears 
on the Anatolian ami Armenian tombs. 

{.">) The horse must be regarded as a ssicred 
animal (as might be expected), on account of the 
widely-spread representations of the lloiseman- 
god. No Divine figure is so common in the later 
hieratic art of Asia Minor as this deity. He 
occurs on the coins of many cities in bydiu and 
West I'hrygia, and on rock reliefs as well as on 
votive steles in the Fifth! inn hill-country ; these 
are almost all of the liftman period, hut the type 
is certainly much older. In many cases the 
Horseman-god is a hero, i.e. the deified form of a 
dead man (regarded as identified with the god, 
§ VI 1 1 (oj), and the type must in those cases be 
seems to he standing on an altar, as an object of ' regarded am sepulchral. Hence the horse-head, 
worship to the human figures looking towards winch appears in many sepulchral reliefs in Atliua, 
hini.t The very frequent employment of a bull's may be taken as a symbolic indication of the same 
head on sepulchral and other steles and on sar- type, the part standing for the whole. In those 
cophagi at a later period evidently originated in reliefs the deilied dead is usually represented as a 
the sacred character of the animal, and had at first seated figure of heroic size, and the horse-head in 
an npotropaie purpose (the Divine power protect- an upper comer of the relief indicates in brief the 



the grave), but became purely conventional 
and ornamental in the lapse of time. But even in 
the above-mentioned case, where the bull is the 
object of worship, a glance at the ligure is sufficient 
to show that he is worshipped as a symbol : Ik 



type of the Horseman -god, which is another form 
of the dead man's new heroized nature. The horse 
was probahly imported into Anatolia, and belongs 
to a later period than bull, sheep, anil goat. 

(G) The tu-iur..— Most dillicult and ohscure are 



represents and emhodies the generative power of the question* connected with the swine. There is 

nature: there lies behind him the Divine power of good evidence to show that the swine was snered 

growth anil life, which he expresses: in this char- in the Anatolian religion. In Crete, which was in 

acter he played a part in the Phrygian Mysteries.* strong religious sympathy with Asia Minor, the 

(3) The yo(tt, which is mentioned as sacred in swine was sacred, and played an important part 

the worship of Leto and Lairbenos.g and doubtless in the Mysteries and the birth of Zens. At the 

generally, was associated with Dionysos, a deity of Eleusinian Mysteries, which were influenced both 

markedly Anatolian charai ter. At baodicea on from Crete and from Asia Minor, the swine con- 

tlie l.veu* the goat appear* as a companion of the stituted the most elliciicious and purificatory sacri 

•• *' •■• ■ - - •- ■ ■ ■ " > ■■-.....♦:....* ..i i. • -i. 



god Aseis (identified with the Greek Zeus, and 
treated as an epithet of Zeus), who lays his hands 
on the horns of a goat standing l>eside him. In 
< J reek art there is known a type showing Aphrodite 
riding on a goat, which may probably be an nrtistic 
development of an old 



• Xrnophon, Anah. t. 2, and many other places. 

t 1'crrot, i>. iMSL; cf. p. 072. 

! 'r«^« Jf«iJ(«T« x«i Turr.p TtCptu hpiitit, 'the H'xl-t'Ull is 
father of the pwl-scrpent, ao<l the <ur(H r>t of the hull,' wan a 
formula of the I'hrypan >l> merits (Clemt-ns Alex, i'rutrept. 1L). 

6 See Kowhi-r's Lrxikrm '<ivi'<jr. W, riim. Mitt}iuI(Kj'ic,n.i\ ' Lair- 
herjos' (Drexler), ami Ham-ay, CiUet and liith. of I'hrygia, i. 
p. 13h I. See also below, (b). 



lice; the Greek purification for murder or homicido 
involved the sacrifice of a swine, and the I.ydian 
ceremony is said by Herodotus (i. 3,">) to have been 
identical with the Greek (which may be taken as 
proof that the rite was carried from Anatolia to 
lienia showing a deity Greece). In Lyeia a swim; is repiescnted on the 
Harpy Tomb, under the chnir on which sits the 
heroized or deilied dead. Small ] iys of terracotta 
or porcelain have lieiui found in bydinn graves.* 
The older and geueial Phrygian custom had at 
least no horror of swine. t 
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Ifan.sar, Ilittvr. Uti»j. of Asia Aliiwr, n. 32. 
i lb. v. si. 
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But this Anatolian custom was interfered with 
by a new influence, namely, the Semitic (or perhaps 
we ought to say simply the Jewish) and Egyptian 
abhorrence for the swine.* This ruled, at least in 
later time, at the Pontic Komana, where a swine 
might not be brought into the city, much less into 
the sacred precinct or temple of the goddess. 

Here we are brought in view of two opposing 
and irreconcilable ideas; and our view is, in all 
such cases, that these contradictory ideas originate 
from different races (or, in the case of Jewish re- 
ligion, from the influence of a new step in develop- 
ment). The attempt has been made to interpret 
the abhorrence and loathing of the swine as 
arising naturally out of the extreme awe and 
fear with which it was regarded on account of its 
high supernatural powers ; but, on such a prin- 
ciple, anything can be evolved out of anything. 
There are two opposite conceptions of the swine. 

According to the one, the swine is a sacred and 
purifying animal ; it is in close relation with the 
Divine nature, and the human worshipper uses it 
to cleanse himself so that he may be litted to come 
into relation with the Deity — sacrificed as the 
Eleusinian and Eteocretan prelude to initiation 
or marriage [identical rites, § VI II (1)]; not eaten 
except after sacrifice (see (S), (9), and Ath. 376). 

According to the other conception, the swine 
must not be brought near the Deity nor permitted 
even to approach his neighbourhood, any one who 
has touched a swine is unclean, any one who habitu- 
ally comes in contact with swine is a permanent 
outcast. We refuse to consider that these two op- 
posing views have a common origin: they belong 
to two irreconcilable modes of thought. The ab- 
horrence of the swine we explain on grounds of 
health : in a hot country the flesh of the swine is 
not wholesome, and in the development of thought 
and religion in Egypt and in Palestine this was 
observed and constituted into a religious law for 
the benefit of man. 

It is said that the Egyptians once a year sacri- 
ficed a swine to the moon and Osiris, and ate its 
flesh ; and in Is bG 17 we hear of Jews who met 
secretly to eat the flesh of swine and mice as a 
religions rite. But these are natural examples of 
the persistence of the old religions facts in secret or 
on some exceptional occasion : the new and higher 
religious idea cannot wholly extirpate the ancient 
idea: the old superstition has a hold on the souls 
of men, and usually something is conceded to it. 
Only, the Hebrew prophets would concede nothing, 
but insisted on the absolute and utter abolition of 
the old superstition : that is one of the numberless 
points of distinction between Hebrew religion and 
all other ancient religions which competed with it. 

The principle laid down in the preceding para- 
graph is one of great importance in our subject. 
In the religions history of the Greek tribes we 
observe numerous cases in which the religious idea 
of one tribe overpowers that of another when the 
two tribes come together. But a religious fact 
rarely, if ever, dies utterly : though the weaker, it 
produces some effect on the stronger, and one of 
the commonest effects was that a secret and mys- 
terious performance of the submerged religions 
ritual was permitted at long intervals. f Thus 
human sacrifice seems to have been allowed to 
continue in rare acts of ritual, many centuries 
after the general feeling of the Greek tribes had 
condemned the idea of sacrificing a human being. 
Another way in which the submerged religion 
maintained itself was in the superstitions of the 
lowest and least educated classes, and in rites 

* See Wiedemann, Jlerodot'g Zweites Ditch, p. 85. Origen, e, 
Cclx. v. 49, speaks of the Egyptian priests alone as refraining, 
which implies a relaxation of .usage. 

1 See below, f Vli (2). 



which were rejected as magical and irreligious by 
the higher thought of the people. 

The rules of impurity connected with the swine 
are also a subject of great difficulty ; and here 
again the difficulty seems due to the interlacing 
and intermixture of different religious ideas, no 
one of which has made itself absolutely supreme. 
Thus, for example, the statement is sometimes 
made that the worshippers of the Lycian and Ana- 
tolian god Men Tyrannos abstained from swine's 
flesh ; yet the swine was intimately connected with 
the Divine power in Lyeia (as we have seen). 

Out of these facts a very elaborate theory that 
men abstained from the sacred animal as being 
holy can be spun. But the abstaining from swine's 
flesh in the ritual of Men Tyrannos was merely a 
very brief temporary act of" purificatory prepara- 
tion, as is obvious from the context,* and did not 
amount to a permanent rule of avoidance, such as 
obtained in Egypt and Palestine. The rules of 
preparatory purification in the later period (our 
authority belongs to the time of the empire) were 
much influenced by analogy ; and this ca*e proves 
nothing as to the* real and original theory ruling 
in the worship of Men Tyrannos. 

The ahstinenee from swine's flesh, said to have 
been practised at Pessinus in Phrygia, was, per- 
haps, a much more serious and real fact. It would 
hardly have been mentioned by Pausanias had it 
been a mere act of brief occasional purification : he 
records it, evidently, as standing in marked con- 
trast to the ordinary usage of Western Anatolia 
(of which he was a native, and whose people he 
had chiefly in view as his readers). The custom 
of Pessinus is to be explained as due to Semitic 
influence gradually spreading westwards over Asia 
Minor. 

The sacred character of the swine in early Ana- 
tolian and Greek ritual was due, beyond all doubt, 
to its being considered as a symbol and representa- 
tive of the Great Mother. It was the domesticated 
sow, with her teeming litters of young, that sug- 
gested its holy character. Thus the holiness was 
founded on similar grounds to that of the bull 
or cow and the sheep and the goat : the animals 
which were most useful to man were esteemed 
sacred, as the gifts of God. There can hardly be 
any doubt that the method of domesticating and 
caring for these animals was considered to have 
been revealed by the god, who continues to be 
their patron, and whose benelicent power towards 
man is manifested in them : see (S). 

The wild boar, which is sometimes connected in 
mythology with the Divine nature, would derive 
his sacredness from a different cause, for he must 
be classed with the wild animals which are imper- 
sonations of the Divine strength and swiftness and 
might : see (10). 

(*7) The bee — Most instructive of all in regard to 
the Divine nature is the bee. The bee was the 
sacred symbol at Ephesus, i.e. the bee was the 
type of the goddess. A large body of subordinate 
priestesses connected with her worship were called 
melissui, the working bees ; and a body of officials 
(who were originally of priestly character) f were 
called esse tins. Now there was a mistake, common 
in Greece, with regard to the sex of bees ; the 
queen bee was thought to be a male, and called 
essen or pa.<rt\evs. But, when we look at the 
Ephesian cult, we find that it was founded on 

* The authority is a pair of almost identical inscriptions 
frequently published: Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 379, CIA 
iii. 73, 74'; Foucart, Assoc. Jielig. p. 219. The worshipper must 
purify himself i« rxcphai* xui xti/at** xa.i ji/mu*«, but the purifi- 
cation was a matter of a day, and after washing from head to 
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foot the worshipper could enter the god's presence the same 
dav : the eating of garlic and swine's flesh, like the third fact, 
is 'implied to be the habitual and ordinary way of life of the 
worshippers, 
f See, t.g. t Pausanias, viii. 13, 1, 
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a true knowledge. The goddess was the queen 
bee ; and her image makes this plain. Her body 
has only the slightest resemblance to a human 
body, but lias the outline of the ]>oily of a bee. 
What are ordinarily culled mamma 1 on her body 
are not so, for no nipple is indicated : they 
really represent eggs*, ana the mass of the body is 
simply a great ovary or skin tilled with ova. The 
goddess is literally indicated as the one great 
mother of all life in the community.. The essenes 
are the male bees or drones, who do no work. The 
Metusum are the female and working bees, in whom 
the sexual character is undeveloped (see § VI (3)). 
The resemblance between the constitution of the 
swarm or community of bees and that of the 
primitive Anatolian community, as described in 
§ VI 11 (3), (7), is striking. 

The resemblance is even more striking in re- 
spect of the life- history of the Mother-Goddess 
and of the queen bee; luit this will be treated in 
§ VI (3). Taking this in conjunction with the pre- 
ceding remarks about the Divine power and life 
under the bee form, we see clearly that the place 
of the bee in the eultus implies such knowledge of 
its habits as would be impossible without careful 
oliservation and intelligent methods of treatment. 
This is merely one e.Nample of the wisdom and 
skill applied to the utilization and domestication 
of animals in the ancient Anatolian theocratic 
system. The arts of domestication were rooted in 
religion. The remarkable practice of self-mutila- 
tion as a religious act, characteristic of Phrygian 
worship (§ VI 11 (4)), seems eleafly to have origin- 
ated from the rule (divinely given, as was sup- 
posed) of mutilating in the same way oxen and 
other domesticated animals, and from the natural 
mutilation of the bee (§ VI (3)). 

(S) The sacrcdness attaching to domesticated ani- 
visits.—] t is obvious that the sacred character of the 
animals which have hitherto been mentioned rests 
ultimately on their domestication and their useful- 
ness to man. This suggests that some of the arts 
of domei-tieation may have originated on the great 
Anatolian plateau, where the conditions are exceed- 
ingly favourahle,* and where the existing traces 
show that a large population and great cities 
were found where now for many centuries only a 
very sparse sprinkling of nomads and a certain 
number of small villages have existed. That a 
high degree of skill was reached in the domestica- 
tion of animals is also certain. Valuable breeds of 
animals were urtilicinlly produced by intelligent 
crossbreeding. t)f these the Angora goat still 
survives ; and the secret of its breeding is ^t ill care- 
fully treasured and concealed. t That the secret of 
preserving the purity of the wool lies in breeding 
is pointed out elsewhere,! on the authority of 
practical experience; and the natural probability 
of this explanation (which has never heen men- 
tioned elsewhere) is admitted as obvious by some 
high authorities to whom it has been mentioned, 
hut the breed of the Colossian sheep with its 
glossy violet lleeee, and the glo«*y black - fleeced 
sheep of Laodicea, have entirely disappeared ; 
and the reason is that those artiticial breeds were 
through carelessness allowed to degenerate.§ 

(9,1 Domesticatiitl animids as sarrijice. — No doubt 
need be entertained, though the fact cannot be 
detinitely demonstrated by extant evidence, that 
the life of all domesticated animals was sacred. 
Their existence was so important to man that it 

• Seo art. on ' Geographical Conditions (Ictcrniinini; History 
and Ueliirion ' in the Vevyraphical Journal^ .Sept. WCtt, p. 272 : 
see also below, {VI). 

t We cannot accept the view aih oeatcit by 9ome distinguished 
German writers, that the Angora tfoat was introduced from 
Ce«rrnl Asia, and is n naturally distinct species. 

I 'iszszJs&SxXZSr- Digitized &/Bffl<88BHi&te$S .- 



must be guaranteed and protected by the strongest 
religious sanctions. To slay tho ox or the sheep 
or the goat or the swine was an act of impiety. 
Among the Phrygians it was a capital crime to 
slay an ox used in ploughing.* 

Vet there can be equally little doubt both that 
the flesh of the animals was wanted as food and 
that they were needed as offerings in sacrilice. 
Here two religious laws come into collision with 
one another. A quaint and evidently very archaic 
ceremony, whieh was preserved among the people 
of Athens (a race characteristically autochthonous 
and Pelasgian), illustrates the way in which the 
dillieulty was met. The ox for sacrilice was 
selected by a sort of ehanee, the one lieing taken 
which first came forward out of a herd to eat the 
eorn scattered on the altar near which the animals 
were driven. The ox thus selected was slain for the 
sacrilice; but the ministers who slew it with axe 
and knife tied, and in their absence the weapons 
which had killed the sacred animal were tried and 
condemned, and punished for sacrilege by being 
thrown into the sea. The tlesh of the "ox was 
eaten ; its skin was stulied with straw, and the 
stalled animal was harnessed to a plough.! 

The character of the ceremony, as an expiation 
of the apparent crime of slaying the sacred animal, 
is clear. The god, in his kindness to man, has 
shown how the guilt may be avoided or diverted, 
and the tlesh of the animal can be enjoyed by man 
without sulfering the due penalty. The name of 
the sacrilice, ra ISoc^uwa, 'the ceremonies connected 
with the slaying of the ox, 'i makes the meaning 
of the whole clear. Probably, in the origin, the 
killing of an ox (not a common act in agricultural 
life), perhaps even the killing of any sacred animal, 
was always accompanied with that elaborate cere- 
monial, and made a religious act. The ox was 
induced to commit an act of impiety in eating the 
sacred barley and wheat on the altar; any guilt 
involved in slaying him was visited on the murder- 
ing weapon ; and, Kindly, the pretence was gone 
through that the ox was still ready to be used for 
its ordinary agricultural work. 

The attempt has been made to explain the 
Bottphonia as the slaying in the harvest season 
of the ox which represents the spirit of vegetation : 
the ox, as the Divine being who constitutes the life 
of the erop, is supposed to be slain at the harvest 
(as Lityerses in Phrygia was slain by the sickles of 
the reapers). This attempt is supported by an 
incorrect interpretation of the word liouphonia, 
as ' t he slaying of the ox.' The explanation is 
forced and unsatisfactory, and may be considered 
as an example of the extreme to whieh excellent 
scholars are sometimes led in trying to adapt a 
theory, which furnishes the correct explanation of 
many usages, to other usages whieh it does not suit. 
A Phrygian inscription throws some light on 
this subject. The goat is there mentioned as 
sacred. A certain person confesses to have sinned 
because he had eaten the tlesh of the goat, though 
the animal had not been ollered as a sacrilice with 
the proper ceremonial : he alones for the sin, and 
acknowledges the justice of the penalty with which 
the god has visited him.§ 

* Xic. Damase. in Dindorf, MM. Grcrc. Min. i. p. 148. 

t The accounts of the ceremony vary a little as regards 
details : see Mr. J. G. Frazcrs fJohlen Bough-, rol. ii. p. 29-1 I . 

J This sense of the plural in typical and common : J><; 
V9>*/, 'the circumstances connected with the birth of Zeus,' 
and so on. A false interpretation of the word Ho--.;j>.* id alluded 
to in the next paragraph. 

I See CM** and limhoprict of rhrytria, I. pp. 138, 150. Tho 

ftreseiit writer haa there adopted an explanation sn^'estcd to 
dm by Prof. Robertson Smith, which would take the crime to 
consist in eating goats' flesh at all. Hut it it* more probable 
that the crime lay in eating it without first ofteriiii; the animal 
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(10) The lion, which is so often associated with 
Cybele, is also found in art as the supporter on 
which a deity stands. Like the bull, and doubt- 
less for the same reason, the lion was taken as a 
common ornament on tombstones — originally with 
a protective meaning, later as a mere conventional 
ligure — especially in Phrygia and Pisidia.* Simi- 
larly, the stag was the regular accompaniment of 
Artemis, and appears carrying a deity on an early 
Anatolian seal.f 

There can be no doubt that the saeredness of 
these two animals, the lion and the stag, springs 
from their being the most typieal representatives of 
wild natural life in its strength and its swiftness. 
These two typical wild animals are connected 
intimately and characteristically with the Divine 
nature as female, i.e. with Cybele or Artemis. 
That side of the Divine nature bulked far more 



form of a serpent became father of the god-hull by 
Kora or Persephone his daughter (see the quo- 
tation in note to § III (2)) ; and the initiated 
fondled a parcias serpent in imitation of this.* 
Hence the idea that human life is of Divine origin 
took the form, in regard to some special heroes 
(e.g. Alexander the Great) that a serpent was 
their father. 

The idea that the serpent is a representative of 
the Divine life appears in various forms: a serpent 
was intimately associated with, and almost tin 
embodiment to human eyes of, .Esculapius or 
Asklepios, of Sabazios, of Zeus Meiliehios, and in 
general of most heroic and daemonic conception*, 
and of the departed dead. Naturally, the animal, 
which often took up its residence in grave--, was 
regarded by popular superstition as the emhudied 
spirit of the dead ; and, when a serpent took pos- 



largel3 r in old Anatolian religion than the male i session of any grave in this way, there was a 
side.t The Great Goddess, the A 11 -Mother, plays J general tendency to regard the paraon there buried 



a much more characteristic and commanding part 
than the god, who is often pictured as her attend- 
ant, and as secondary to her. The life of nature is 
commonly represented as female. The spirits of 
the trees and mountains, the lakes and forests, are 
the Nymphs, described often as if they led a 
sexless, separate existence, though there are not 
wanting examples of the other conception, which 
brings them into association with the Satyrs or 
Sileni and makes the reproduction of the life of 
nature spring from the relations between the male 
and the female divinities. 

Accordingly, it is a pair of lionesses, not of lions, 
that appear on the most ancient Phrygian Lion- 
Tombs and on the Gateway at Myeeme. But the 
sex is not always emphasized ; and artistic con- 
siderations probably contributed to determine the 
ultimate preference for lions and stags, so that 
these were regularly represented as companions 
even of the goddesses Cybele and Artemis: the 
mane and the horns made the male animals more 
picturesque and striking types. 

But in none of these cases is there any universal 
rule of sex. If the male Divinity is symbolized by 
the ram or he-goat, there are certain to be some 
cases in which the female Divinity must be repre- 
sented by the female animal in order to carry out 
the mythological tale or the cult-act. These less 
usual and less typical instances, which need not be 
quoted in detail, do not really interfere with the 
general rule of sex which has been stated. 

(11) The szrpc.nt, however, was pre - eminently 
the sacred animal in Anatolian and Greek religion. 
It dwells in the bosom of the earth, the Great 
Mother. It appears and disappears in a mysteri- 
ous way. In many Greek temples, and especially 
in the temple of Athena Polias on the Acro- 
polis at Athens, a sacred serpent dwelt : it was fed 
by the priests, and considered to be a sort of em- 
bodiment or guarantee of the Divine presence in 
the temple. This idea, however, was below the 
religious level of the highest Greek literature, in 
which it does not make much appearance ; but it 
played a great part in popular belief and super- 
stition, as well as in actual ritual. Especially, a 
serpent with large cheeks, called parrias, which 
was believed to be friendly to man and hostile to 
dangerous serpents, was considered holy, and used 
in the ritual of the Mysteries. In the sacred 
drama enacted in the Mysteries the god in the 

* For Phrygia, see Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1SS2, etc. For 
Pisidia, see Sterrett, Wolfe Expedition, pp. 01-93. The present 
writer has seen many other Pisidian or lsaurian examples. 
Rohde (Psyche, p. 679) thinks that the lion was used as 
denoting the fourth grade in Mithraic initiation, and Cumont 
(Maniiin. rclat. au Cult de Mithras, p. 173) inclines to agree 
with him. This cannot be correct. It leaves the sex out of 
account : see the two following paragraphs. 

t Perrot, op, tit. iv p. 772. 

t See below, 5 VI. 
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as being peculiarly active and efficacious, i.e. as z 
hero.f The dead man, again, has become identi- 
fied with the Divine nature; and the serpent there- 
fore is peculiarly representative of the Divine nature 
in its Chthonian aspect, i.e. as connected with the 
world of death. The Agathos Daimon, a Chtho- 
nian power, associated with the earth and the 
riches of the earth, is represented by a serpent 
(sometimes with a human head). See B, § V. 

The worship of the god-seipent at llierapolis 
and Laodicea in the Lyons valley $ has played 
some part in the formation of Christian legend : 
the sacred serpent is tltere called the Echidna, and 
is described as the powerful enemy of !St. John 
and St. Philip. 

The belief in the saeredness of the serpent was 
practically disregarded by the majority of Greeks 
in the classical period, and despised as a supersti- 
tion unworthy of an educated person ; but some 
peculiarly sacred serpents, such as that of Athena 
Polias, retained a hold on general opinion. ..Elian 
mentions that, of all the Peloponnesian Greeks, 
only the Argives refrained from killing serpents. 

[1-2) Sacredncssofinildcmiuwls,— Obviously, there 
is not the slightest appearance that the saeredness 
of the above-mentioned wild animals in this early 
religion was founded on dread of their power, and 
anxiety to propitiate them. The facts as stated 
are absolutely opposed to that opinion. More- 
over, in the region of Asia Minor which we take 
fco be the centre and origin of its religions ideas, 
the great central plateau, wild animals can hardly 
have been a serious danger within historical times. 
The country is open, and there is such total 
absence of cover § that beasts of prey cannot have 
existed in any numbers. The Austrian traveller 
Sarre quotes the statement of Von Moltke, that the 
great plains are the most perfectly level known in 
the world. As a rule, they are and have been for 
thousands of years so bare and, apart from human 
work and provision, so unproductive, that little 
wild life, and none of the greater savage animals, 
could be supported in them. In such a level 
country deer would be a difficult prey ; and when 
human skill wrought out some irrigation, found 
water, where it was not accessible on the sur- 
face, by sinking very deep wells, and introduced 
great herds of domesticated animals, the w ild 
beasts which were able to prey on sheep or oxen 

* IxfietZlitiir ytZt fjumrTY.p^oHi a-C t u.j3okav to'i; u-novuivm; o hia at.-'A-rou 
flsef" bpetzwv b: ivriv aura;, biOx.tu.ivo; tou xc'kthu t£y TtX&'jfj,ivtut 
(Clemens Alex. Protrept. ii. 16 ; cf. Arnobius, v. 21 ; Foucart, 
Lcs Associations lleligieuses). 

f Strictly, every dead man was a bero; but such ones were 
heroes par excellence. 

I Kamsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrytjia, i. pp. 51, ST. 

5 The central plains were known as Axjilan, the trcelesi 
region, two centuries before Chrii-t, in the first glimpse of them 
.that the records permit.; and other considerations show that 
this btate had existed for a loug time previously. 
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or goats could shelter themselves only hi the 
broken ground of the surrounding iiiounta,iuH,* and 
in some of the isolated mountain peaks of the 
plateau (for others of those plateau mountains are 
singularly hare and shelterless). Thus the greater 
beasts of prey must have heeii from a very remote 
period few, and regarded in practical lite as an 
ohjeet of the chase and of .sport to the rulers am! 
the noliles (in whatever form nobles existed) ; and 
it is probable that this condition of things fostered 
the temleney to regard them as sacred by .some 
sort of religious substitute for a ganm law. 

Again, serpents are neither very numerous nor 
at all dangerous. Various quite harmless apuuiuft 
oeeur in moderate abundance, and a few are said 
to he venomous, but death from the bite of a 
serpent is practically unknown in the country. 
Vet the scantiness of the population in recent 
centuries, and the small extent of agriculture, 
have given full opportunity for wild life to in- 
crease to its natural limits. 

Accordingly, for a period of four thousand years 
or more, wild animals in the plateau must probably 
have derived their sacredness from other considera- 
tions than the terror and danger that tliey caused ; 
and the evidence of religious facts is clear that the 
origin lay in their noble ipialities of strength ami 
swiftness, and in their association with the Divine 
nature living free in the wild and mountainous 
districts. See also above, (10). 

IV. Sacked Places. —(I) MowUains. — If a 
stone could be holy, much more could a great rock 
or a mountain be regarded as the home or the em- 
bodiment of the Divine power. t -Mount Arga-us. 
the lofty mountain which towers above Ca-sarea 
in Cappadocia to the height of nearly J3,0o0 feet, 
was regarded as a god or as an image of the god, 
and by it men took a solemn oath : on the coins of 
Ou'sarea it is the regular type*, taking the place 
which the image of a goel occupies in most wins 
of Hellenic or Hcllcnizcd cities. On eoins of Preis- 
tunna in l'itidia, Mount Viaroa is represented in a 
similar way, and it, too, was evidently regarded by 
t lie people* who dwelt near it as the holy mountain. 
The ideiitilication proposed in the HUtoriml Gco- 
grftfihi} of Asia Minor (p. 407) for Mt. Viaros rests 
chielly* on a certain similarity in the situation 
of the leifty peak, which towers over Egerdir and 
the great lake called by the ancients Limnai, 
to ArgRMis rising out of the level I'appadoeian 
plateau. 

Then in general it is probable or certain that 
the (Ireat lh>d was adored on the tops of other 
mountains. An example from another Gappado- 
e-ian hill is proved by an inscription found on the 
summit. § The lofty 'mountain, now called Hassan 
Dagh, 10,000 feet high, north-west from Tyana, 
seems to have borne the same name, Argons, as 
the Ctesarean mountain ; and in that case it prob- 
ably had a similar sacred character. The P.ithy- 
nians worshipped Zeus under the name* eif Papas 
(' father 1 ) and Attis on the tops of mountains. 

In the rock-temple at l!e>ghaz Keui, erne of the 
ligures, evidently a personage of gre-at importance 
on account of his size," is represented as standing, 
or rather striding, with his teet on the summits of 
two mountains. The; Divine nature re-ds on the 
mountains, and is at home on their summits, 
just as, in other representations on the walls of 
the same natural temple, several deities stanel on 

* Tlie present writer has there seen bears and boars often ; 
panthers ami leopards arc reported to exist. 

t •;•; Ka-rfaiiwit xa.t 6w **, efx*; xa. kya.Xu.% (Max. T_vr. 
viii. s); KravuHon hill-tops. Puchsleiu, ;^iV»i in A7. ji. 2-JS. 

I The order ef llieroclcs and the < "V li ed >d ntillcaliun of 
surrounding cities place l'rostiuinn somewhere there. 

} Kanituy, in RitU. Corrcsp. Itdl. Iss3, )«. V2.1. 

II SurcU Attis innsl mean ' kinj,'' i>r 'prince.' 
\ I'crrut, Hmtoirc de I Art, iv. p. IW9. 



their own sacred animals.* Again, in that winm 
rock temple, several of the sacred animals stand 
with their feet placed on the top of high squared 
pedestals; and the so called '.\iobc' oil Mt. 
Sipybis, whie'h is beyond doubt an image of the 
goddess Cyht'le, sits with her feet re-ling on two 
similar pedestals, t Those pudental* ale probably 
to be interpreted as holy pillars (fuuh as thntt* at 
(Jnossos in t'reti*, pictured in Mr. I'van*' article, 
JoiirtKil uf Htlhnie Stndt s, t&Ut, p. 110). The 
present writer formerly interpreted them a* moun 
tains;* but in the art as practised at Poghax- 
Keui the type of the sacred mountain wna rounded 
in form anel hrokeu in outline, and it seems hardly 
permissible to suppose that two types so dillerent 
were employed there simultaneously to indicate 
the same eone'eption. 

The truth may indeed probably be that the 
sacred slone when nii'-haped and rude derived its 
holiness, in some co^es, from being regarded as 
representative of the sacred mountain, the part 
standing for the whole (just as the bull's head 
stands for the god-hull, s 111 t-M), <<r the miniature 
for the vast reality. The omphalos, on which 
Apollo sits or stands, would then he a sort of 
miniature of the mountain which is his Divine 
abode. 

It seems, at any rate, beyond doubt that origin- 
ally any great mountain, such as Mt. Arga-us, 
was considered sacred, because on it there rested 
a vague formless Divine presence and power, whose 
might dominated the country round, riiisbceomes 
all the; more clear when one considers the sae red 
caves : see t lie following paragraph. 

(2) Sarrctl cmxs and moimlam qlcns. — Many 
sacred caves are known : as, for example, Steutius, 
the cave of Cybele, near Ai/.ani, described by Mr. 
,1. G. C Anderson in Annitnl af llriti<k Sih. At/t., 
1S07 S, p. 50; the cave of Leto or Cybele, beside 
llierapolis, described in ("ides find Bishoprics oj 
I'/tri/f/ia, i. p. SI) ; the cave of Zens on Mt. Dicte in 
Crete, recently excavated by Mr. Hogarth; etc. 
All these are caves in the mountains, lonely, far 
from cities, full of the impressiveness and religious 
awe of wild and majestic nature*. Along with 
caves in the* stricter sense we may class deep 
gorges and glens among the mountains, in which 
holy places of Anatolia were often situated. They 
are roofed with the sky, instead of with a covering 
of rock. 

In those eaves and gorges the Divine power 
was not worshipped in any visible embodiment. 
The human mind was impressed by the vague 
formless prejudice e>f the Divine nature in such 
solitary places, and went there to worship. So, 
in modern times, at the head of the deep romantic 
gorge of lhriz, where the great springs of the lifer 
of ryhistra-lle'raclea llow forth from the rock in 
surroundings of impressive grandeur, ihe rude 
peasants from the neighbouring village come anel 
tie a rag to the tree by the groat fountain ; and, 
if yon ask the reason why they do so, they reply 
in simple phrase, k Dc.dc mir,' wliich is the' nearest 
approach their untrained thought and scanty vronb* 
can make to expressing their sens,- ,.f present 
Divine powsr.g In aneient times men had l he 
same thought, that the Divine- power was dearly 
manifested for the benelit of man at lhriz ; and 
they expressed it similarly by votive ollering-*, as 
■ See alK>vv, fill: the figure* are mhuwn in J'errot, li\*toire t 
iv. p. <W7. 

t Journal uf Urll. Stud. lJR, p. 39. 
i Ah minted' in I he prvv ioun note. 

5 /W* flouUli-*H inca-is ori.-inally ' an<-< -itnr ' : it Is the name 
applied lo those heroized person »■_•«» worshipped in the Turf** 
common M over the eoimtrv : the 7'.«r'»- alwm- n-nUmn »r 
in built lilM.ve the ffravc of the ltr,ir, win, i* ».iiiielimes a knmtn 
hi>K»rieul tl«nre, xonietiineHn iiiv'hunl penmii)i),'i>, mhii. Mum 
one wIhim' M.TY nuiiii' hii* l«en lt>rx r oLUn, and why Is Simply 
' the Unir: Hef IkIow, { VIII (.'»>. 
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we may be sure. Cut they expressed it also in 
more civilized and artistic ways ; and above all 
other forms they expressed it in a great rock 
sculpture, showing the god presenting his gilts of 
com and wine to the king of the land. The river 
makes this part of the dry Lycaonian plain into a 
garden ; and the god has given the river, making it 
flow fortli from his holy mountain at the head of 
that deep gorge, which is like a vast cave open to the 
sky. The king is dressed in gorgeous embroidered 
rolves: the god wears a peasant's dress, for he is the 
impersonation of the toiling cultivator, who by 
patience and faith adapts nature to the benefit of 
man. Nowhere is the spirit of Anatolian religion 
expressed so unmistakably as at I briz. In the words 
in which St. Paul appealed to a simple audience of 
Lycaonians, the fountains of Ibriz are a witness to 
the Divine power, that it did good and gave men 
fruitful seasons, filling their hearts with food and 
gladness (Ac 14 17 ). The speaker knew his audience, 
and caught the exact tone of religious feeling that 
sounded in their hearts. 

The rock-temple at Boghnz-lveui, which has been 
so often mentioned above, was of this class. A 
mile away from the great city, up a norge in the 
side of a rocky hill, two chambers with vertical 
walls cut in the rocks (the human hand having 
assisted the natural formation of the recesses), 
entirely open to the sky, and connected by a 
narrow passage, leading from one to the other, 
constitute the temple and place of worship. 

To the same class belonged the great Cappa- 
docian sanctuary of Koinana, in a glen of the 
Anti-Taurus, where the river Sams Hows in its 
winding channel deep down among the lofty 
mountains. To the same class, too, belonged one 
of the holy places of Ephesus. Besides the familiar 
and famous home of the Ephesian Artemis, which 
lay out in the open plain near the city and close to 
the isolated holy hill near the middle of the Cayster 
valley, there was another seat of her worship in a 
glen among the mountains that bound the valley 
on the south. This more sequestered place re- 
tained its sanctity alongside of rlie more famous 
temple. The account given of it has been trans- 
formed by adaptation to the later Creek mytho- 
logy of Artemis ; and the true old Anatolian aspect 
can only be guessed at. But there the birth of the 
goddess had occurred : there an annual festival 
and assembly [pancgyris) was celebrated : there 
were both an ancient temple with archaic images 
and a later temple with Greek statues : there an 
association of Kouretes, evidently a society meet- 
ing in the worship of the goddess,* called by an 
ancient Anatolian and Cretan name, had its centre 
and celebrated certain mystic rites. And when the 
religion of Ephesus had been changed to a Chris- 
tian form, the city had not merely the Church of St. 
John beside the great temple in the plain and the 
church called Maria in the city (where the Council 
of a.d. 431 was held) : \ there was also a holy place 
of the Mother of God among the mountains on the 
sooth of the plain (to which the Greeks of the 
district continued to make an annual pilgrimage 
down to the present day, calling the place Panagia 
Kapulu, the Virgin of the Door).? 

(:•{) Sacred springs and lakes.— In the holy place 
of Ibriz we have found that the awe attaching to 
glensaniid the mountains was inseparable from 
the similar religious emotion suggested by bounti- 
ful springs. In that thirsty country the most fertile 
soil without water is a desert ; but if water is given 

* See Cities ami Jiishojrrics of Phrynia, i. p. 96 ff. : ii. pp, 350, 
C30f. ; below, } VIII (6). 

t £v <ry iyiarroLTT) lxz\i)tnct Tr, za\ovu.itti M«^i : see above, vol. 
1. p. 725. 

: The Roman Catholics of Smyrna have taken up this place 
during the last ten .years, calling it the house where the Virgin 
lived after St. John brought her to reside at Ephesus. 
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or brought it becomes a garden. A fountain, then, 
was the gift of God ; and the modern name applied 
to such great springs, Huda-verdi ('God hath 
given'), is probably a mere Turkish version of an 
ancient Anatolian expression. A fine spring * which 
rises in the undulating plain on the east side of 
Lake Caralis (Bey Sheher), and Hows down to the 
lake, is overhung by a series of ancient sculptures 
of obviously religious character, which are carved 
on the side of a small chamber built at the edge of 
the springs, so that the water seems to run out 
from under the huge stones of which the nearest 
wall of the chamber is built. 

The fountain was the gift of God. The belief is 
distinctly different from the Greek idea of the 
Naiad nymph who lives in and gives life to the 
spring; and yet the two ideas readily pass into 
one another. The Greek mind was filled with the 
sense of joy and life that the spring suggests ; the 
spring was the life of a god ; and the life of the 
spring in the Greek anthropomorphic imagination 
was pictured as a Divine maiden, human in form 
and character and emotions, but eternal and ever 
young. The Anatolian mind regarded the spring 
as Divine, because given by God, and at the same 
time it was eonceived as the home and embodiment 
of Divine life, the proper object of worship, the 
mother of the life of the fields which derive their 
fertility from its waters, and ultimately, too, the 
mother of the heroes and men who are born beside 
it and fed from its produce. This last idea appears 
still in its earlier form in Iliad, ii. S63, where the 
Lydian chiefs are the sons 'to whom the Gyg;ean 
lake gave birth.' But from this it is an easy step 
to the Greek idea of the Naiad ; and we see that 
the step has been taken in Iliad, vi. 22, where the 
Naiad nymphs in the Troad bear two noble sons 
to the hero ox-herd. The ultimate cause of sac-red- 
ness, viz. purity and use to man, appears in the 
Italian prohibition of bathing in sacred springs or 
the sources of aqueducts (Pliu. Ep. viii. S. 20. 5 ; 
Tac. Ann. xiv. 22; Sen. Ep. 41). 

When the spring was of hot or medicinal water, 
its beneficent qualities and God-given origin were 
equally or even more conspicuous. Many such 
springs are known to have been the scene of a 
special worship, and doubtless all were so. The 
Divine power was clearly seen in them. 

(4) Development of the sacred place into a re- 
ligious centre or Hicron. — Naturally, some of the 
sacred places became much more famous and im- 
portant than others. The circumstances that pro- 
duced such fame and importance belong to the 
history of each individual locality. It was the 
needs,_ the numbers, and the nature of the sur- 
rounding population that made some shrines greater 
than others. Holy places in very secluded situa- 
tions could hardly become very important as re- 
ligious centres, though devotees often visited them 
and made offerings. The great Hicra were usually 
connected with some centre of population, where 
the primitive form of theocratic government and 
the needs of the ritual (on which see § VIII (7) and 
§ VII (9)) caused the growth of a large establish- 
ment, whose influence became recognized far 
beyond the immediate circle of its original wor- 
shippers. Such, for example, were the Pontic and 
the Cappadocian Komana, the Galatian Pessinus, 
the two Hicra. of the Cappadocian Zeus at Venasa 
and at Tyana, the Hieron of the xM dyadic Zeus 
or Sabazios, mentioned by .Elius Aristides (which 
is certainly the one that is described in consider- 
able detail in the writer's Cities and Bishojirica 
of Phri/gia, i. ch. ix., though the identiiication 
is not there mentioned), the Hicron of Leto and 
Eairbenos at Dionysopolis and Hicrapolis {ib. ch. 
iv.), and many others. 
* Eflatun Butiar, 'Plato's Spring' : Uist. Geogr. As. Min. p. 39. 
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; it was til 10 II 'won whiuh caused the 
prow by attracting population, lint a larjj 
fat ion required a suitable home, ami th 
where people should dwell eouhl in many cases not 
lie situated exactly at the holy platw, and must 
he placed at some distance. At Epltwus it is 
highly probahle that the plana among the moun- 
tains on the south of the valley where the goddess 
waJ believed to have been born, and where Myxttritt 
were regularly performed, was the true old holy 
place; hut the Jlieron grew in the open valley, 
beside an isolated hill, which formed a convenient 
centre for the growing population, 

(5) Sitn'cd places in the religion of Green.. 1 1 
is obvious how entirely pre- He! I en ie this religion 
was, so far a* we have yet described it, and how 
entirely unlike it was to the religion that we 
are familiar with as Greek. Hvt a single feature 
which we regard as characteristically Hellenic is 
apparent in it. And yet, to everything that \ n 
have described, parallels can be cited from religion* 
foundations in the strictly Greek land*. Behind 
Greek religion proper there lies, far away back, 
that old aniconie worship in mountain solitudes 
and mysterious caves, or on mountain tops, like 
that of Hera on Mount Ocha in Eubctvi, or of 
Zeus on Mount Lyeseus in Arcadia: and the most 
barbarous of the rude symbolic images of Anatolia, 
compounded of parts of animals, are not more abso- 
lutely un-Hellcnic than the Arcadian horse-headed 
Demeter. That early religion of the Greek lands 
seems to luy»e been the religion of the aboriginal 
race who elaborated the Mycemenn civilization of 
Crete and the /Egenn Islands, and, above all, of the 
Argolic valley and other parts of the West .Egean 
oosttland, the people whom I'rof. AY. Kidgewny 
would identify as Pelasgian. On this ancient 
foundation the religion of later and more artistic 
Greece was gradually built up : see below, B, § 1. 

V. Relatiok ok 'the original axicoxic Re- 
ligion to Image-Worship. — (1) Coexistence of 
the tiro kinds of worship.— We have spoken of that 
primitive religion as aniconie, as reverencing the 
Divine nature without giving it any definite form ; 
and yet we have been forced often to speak of the 
rude images in which that primitive conception of 
the Deity was expressed. The truth seems to be 
that the inconsistency, in which we lind ourselves 
involved, lies in the religion from the beginning. 
Probably it was at no time absolutely aniconie 
and impersonal : doubtless there was always in the 
poiuilr.r conceptions a d»«p-soated and unconquer- 
able tendency to give form to the Divine nature, to 
regard it as envisaged in something like human or 
animal form. The anthropomorphic side alone was 
steadily developed in the growth of Hellenism. In 
the Anatolian religion the aniconie side and the 
barbaric bestial envisagemetit both continued 
strong and important, until they were forced into 
the background by the invasion of the formed and 
completed Ildlenk civilization with its philo- 
sophic scepticism about the old religion in theory 
and its anthropomorphic orthodoxy in practice. 
But even then those native characteristics were far 
frum being extirpated. They persisted in the form 
of superstitious and secret mysterious rites, and, 
for the most part, even the educated tolerated them 
and accorded a moderate amount of recognition to 
them. 

Again, even in the latest period, when image- 
worship was apparently universal, the old, vague, 
impersonal conception of the Divine nature was 
not extirpated, but remained still vigorous. Xo 
inconsistency was felt between the aniconie and 
the iconic personal idea. All the stages in this 



that the popular mind ofu-n thought "of and s|K>ko 
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and just God,' as the vague, formless Dlv_._ 
power. The people were all acquainted with and 
reverenced both the purely human representations 
of the Greek religious urt'and the barbarous sym- 
bolic images of primitive Anatolian worship. But 
still their mind was also occupied with u mysteri- 
ous power behind Chain. 

Similarly, we must recognize that from the 
earliest stage the germs of imago - worship and 
anthropomorphism were not wanting. 

(*_') I otivc inunjrs niuf representations of the Ihity. 
—The need for some outward and material rcpre- 
sentation of religions conceptions seem* to have 
been felt especially in approaching the Divine 
nature with prayers and vows, ami in making 
acknowledgment of and expiation fur neglect or dis- 
obedience. The worshippers came to the holy 
place, cave or grove or mountain or spring or 
stone, and they desired to leave there either some 
token of their reverence or some reminder of their 
own person and their own needs, or perhaps hoth. 
In proof of their reverence they dedicated offerings, 
either the sacred emblems and symbols of the 
Divine power, e.g. axes to the god with the axe in 
the DieUean cave of Grete, or representations of 
the home and nature of the Deity. The most 
characteristic of those representations were the 
shrines (i>aoc), on which see below, (3). Further, in 
evidence of their gratitude when they paid their 
vow, or of their penitence when they atoned for 
some neglect of the Divine will anil power, they 
often left representations of themselves as they 
had been aided by the god, or of the part of the 
body in which they had suH'ered punishment, just 
as the modern peasant tics a rag from his clothing 
on a sacred tree beside the old sacred fountain. 

(3) Shrines (nam). — Most typical among the 
votive ollerings of Anatolian" religion are the 
shrines or nuoi, which tilled so large a place in 
the practical elaboration of Artemis - worship in 
Ephcsus. The nnoi of Artemis are described at 
some length in vol. i. p. 60t>. Here we have only 
to allude to the origin of this representation. We 
seem to find the oldest known form of the naos in 
the colossal figure of the so-called Xiobe in Ml. 
Sipylus, which is indubitably an image of the 
goddess (whether Cybcle or Artemis, two names of 
the one ultimate Divine nature), and which is prob- 
ably the ancient statue of the .Mother - Goddess 
described by Pausanias as the work of Broteas. 
This image we take to l>e rather a votive repre- 
sentation than intended as a cultus-stutue. Its 
conspicuous situation in a perpendicular rock at 
the top of a very steep slope seems to prove its 
votive character : it is a token of the piety of the 
dedicator, not an image set up to be the object of 
worship for others, though doubtless some cultus 
would lie cstaUished here by the dedicator as part 
of his pious act. 

Other very archaic examples of the same char- 
acter are probably the Gybele between her lions at 
Arslan-Kaya,* und the little ligure of the goddess 
on the outside of the wall of the Midas city.T 

The thought which the dedicator desired to 
express was that of tin* Mother -Goddess in her 
sacred cave ; he imagined her as of vaguely-human 
form, for she to whom man owes his birth can- 
not lie wholly unlike the human form : lie tried to 
give her the accompaniments and emblems suited 
to express her power or her chosen ritual, lions or 
tympanon. This primitive idea, worked on the 

• Joxtrwl »f Hellenic Studitt, lssj, i>. M5. 
t lb. 1WJ, ' 
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rocks, was developed in numberless small votive 
■works in terra-eotta or marble or silver ; and many 
examples of those in the cheaper materials are 
found at most of the seats of Anatolian worship. 
See also vol. i. p. 006. 

VI. The Divine in Human Form and Char- 
acter. — If various animals seemed suitable ex- 
pressions or embodiments of the might of the 
Divine nature, the human analogy most of all 
affected the mind, and commended itself as proper 
to convey some idea of the Godhead. That the 
anthropomorphic tendency existed from the begin- 
ning alongside of other forms of expression which 
have been described, seems indubitable (just as the 
anieonie idea lias been traced as surviving even in 
the most developed iconic period) ; and it has 
given rise to far the largest mass of myth. 

(1) The, Great Mother. — The characteristic which 
specially distinguishes the Anatolian religion is its 
conception of the Divine Being as the mother, not 
the father, of mankind. This feature runs through 
the soeial system and the history of the land. 
Strong traees of Muttcrrecht have been observed 
and collected by several writers. Even in the 
Gra'eo- Roman period, when those traces had al- 
most disappeared from the cities owing to the 
spread of Greek manners, women magistrates are 
very frequently alluded to. 

The life of man was conceived in that old religion 
as coming from the Great Mother: the heroes of 
the laud were described as the sons of the goddess, 
and at death they returned to the mother who 
bore them. The god, the male element in the 
I >ivine nature, was conceived as a secondary figure 
to the Great Mother; he was recognized as only 
an incidental and subsidiary actor in the drama of 
nature and of life, while the permanent feature of 
the Divine nature is its motherhood, as the kindly 
protecting and teaching power. In later develop- 
ment, under the influence of external conditions 
and foreign immigration, more importance (especi- 
ally in the exoterie cult) was attached to the god: 
see § VIII (7). 

That conception of the Divine power was 
prompted and strengthened by the physical char- 
acter of the land. The great plateau, where the 
religion had its ancient home, was separated from 
the sea by broad and lofty mountain walls (and 
it is on the sea that the sense of personality 
and individual initiative are most encouraged) ; 
and its character tends to discourage the sense of 
personal power, and to impress on the mind the 
insignificance of man, and his absolute dependence 
on the Divine power.* But the Divine was kind, 
lavish of good gifts in rain and useful winds and 
fountains of water and everything that was 
needed ; but all those good things required skill 
and work and obedience to the divinely taught 
methods, in order to take advantage of them. Dis- 
obedience to the Divine commands meant ruin and 
unproductiveness. Obedienee was the prime neces- 
sity. With patience and observance the children 
of the earth found that the Divine power was a 
protecting, watchful, and kind mother. 

That character is permanently impressed on the 
history of the land and the people ; not vigour 
and initiative, but receptivity and impressibility, 
swayed the spirit, of the people, breathed through 
the atmosphere that surrounded them, and marks 
their fate throughout history ; t and this spirit 
can be seen as a continuous force, barely percep- 



tible at any moment, yet powerful in the long-run, 
acting on every new people, and subtly influencing 

* See the art. on ' Geographical Conditions determining 
History and Religion in Asia Minor' in the Gcofiraphical Jour- 
nal, Sept. 1902, where the subject is more fully' treated. 

t See the art. ii the Geographical Journal, as in previous 
note. 



every new religion that eame into the land. Thus, 
for example, the earliest traee of the high venera- 
tion of the Virgin Mary in the Christian ndigion 
is in a Phrygian inscription of the 2nd cent ; and 
the earliest example of a holy place consecrated to 
the Mother of God as already almost a Divine per- 
sonality is at Ephesus, where her home among the 
mountains* is probably as old as the Council of 
Ephesus, A.D. 431. 

In regard to the nature of the Goddess-Mother, 
it is unnecessary to repeat what has been said in 
vol. i. p. 605 on the nature of Diana : that whole 
article may be assumed here. 

(2) The growth of mythology as the story of the 
life of the Great Mother, —The Great Mother, 
evidently, was often imagined simply as the 
Divine guardian and protecting mother, without 
any distinctly sexual character being thought of. 
Hut her character as the mother could not be 
separated from the sexual idea in the popular 
mind ; and, naturally, it is on this side that most 
of the mythology and dramatic action connected 
With the Divine story originates. The mystery of 
life, the succession of child to parent and of crop 
to seed, the growth of plant and tree and animal 
and man, lay deep in the minds of the primitive 
Anatolian people or peoples. They regarded all 
these phenomena as manifestations of the same 
ultimate Divine power. The custom of killing a 
human being in the field that his life may pass 
into the coming crop and make it grow well, is 
clearly implied in the legend of Lityerses at Cel- 
ama\ Similarly, the life of the tree is the life of 
the Dryad or Nymph. Each form ean pass into 
the others, if the suitable situation oeeurs. 

The life of nature begins anew every spring. 
This process is the life of the Great Mother: her 
child is born every year. Sometimes this birth 
was imagined as originating through her own 
innate power; she combined, as it were, the male 
and the female principle in herself. In Caria and 
in Cyprus this took the grotesque form that the 
supreme god was bisexual, and some repulsive 
legends were founded on this barbarous idea. 
These are probably not strictly Anatolian : they 
are distortions of the original thought, for a male 
deity imagined as endowed with some bisexual 
characteristics does not explain the continuance 
and perpetuation of the life of nature. They 
probably arose among immigrant peoples, like the 
Carians, whose national character substituted a 
god for a mother-goddess as the supreme concep- 
tion of Divinity. 

Certainly, that bisexual idea was on the whole 
rejected in the development of Anatolian religious 
symbolism ; and little mythology was founded on 
it. More common is the idea that the Great 
Mother conceives through the influence of some 
flower or fruit, or in some other non-sexual way, 
as in the birth of Attis at Pessinus.t Not un- 
related to this is the already mentioned idea that 
the god -serpent was the father of the Divine 
child. 

But far more characteristic and widespread, and 
more simple and natural, is it to deseribe the 
Divine life more exactly according to the analogy 
of the natural world. The Divine nature is then 
imagined as divided between the two sexes ; there 
is t lie god and the goddess, and the proeess of the 
le lif 



Divine life evolves itself in the reciprocal action of 
the Divine pair and the birth of a new offspring : 
thus we tind that the God-Father, the Goddess- 
Mother, and the Son (Dionysos, Sabazios, etc.) 
or the Daughter (Kora, etc.), are all assumed as 
essential to the drama of Divine life in numerous 
cults and myths. 

While we cannot penetrate, in the dearth of 
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evidence, to the earliest forme of these men*) 
mytlis and of the enlt usages with which they lire 
connected, it seems only reasonable to suppose 
that they began in a simple ami self-consistent 
form. Tlie view which forces itself 011 u* is that 
t lie drama ot the Divine life was at first understood 
mid presented to the worshippers in some single 
and definite form at a time, and not in a confused 
mixture of different forms. In this ancient ritual 
the goddess is generally the important and essen- 
tial figure, while the god is an adjunct needed for 
the proper development of her life, who passes out 
of notice when lie has fulfilled his part in the 
drama; and in many eases the union of the two 
is described as a crime against some law, or actu- 
ally as an act of fraud or violence even of the most 
abominnhle character, which sometimes entails 
punishment even unto death. 

(3) Myths of the rjoddess and the qod. — Some- 
times the union of the goddess and the god is 
pictured under the fornix of agriculture, as of 
Dcmcter with lasion 'in the thrice-ploughed fal- 
low held.' Thus the goddess hears the Divine 
ehild ; but Iaiion is slain hy the thunderbolt ; for 
a life must he given in primitive ritual that the 
crop may acquire the power to grow. This cult 
myth (fepir \ityoi) is connected with the Samothra- 
cian Mysteries and with Crete, two ancient centres 
of the primitive population, which we may now call 
l'clasgian, using the same name that the Creeks 
used, though modern scholars long ridiculed it. 

Most important and most instructive as to the 
nature of the Anatolian religion is the idea, de- 
scribed alwve in $ III (7), that the Divine power 
and the Divine life are revealed in the nature of 
the bee. As we have seen, the form of the Ephcsian 
goddess (a form not restricted to Ephcsus, but 
widely prevalent in Eydiau and Phrygian cities) is 
modelled far more closely on the shape of the bee 
than of the woman. J<ow, the life of the queen bee 
(»s described in the EnvyvtofHmUu l'/ritunnivit*, 
whose account may be given more shortly in the fol- 
lowing terms) is the best explanation of the Attis 
legend. As regards reproduction, the opinion was 
once maintained that the queen bee was in herself 
sullicient without any male bee, or that the male 
principle was conveyed to the queen without her 
coming into contact with a male. But it has been 
clearly proved that the queen comes into relation 
with a male bee while taking a Might in the air; 
and if she does not lind a mate within three weeks. 
of her birth the power of intercourse seems to 
become lost. In the intercourse the male is robbed 
of the organs concerned ; and thus mutilated is 
left to perish on the ground. His, existence seems 
to have no object apart from the queen bee, and 
he fulfils no other function and no other duty 
in life. This description applies with striking 
exactness to the relation between the Mother - 
tloddess and the god, who {as we have seen) exists 
merely to be her consort, and is quite an insignili- 
eant personage apart from his relation to her. 
We must here anticipate what is said in later 
sections as to the character and original import- 
ance of the (Joddess Mother, and as to the growth 
of the dignity of the god in historic development, 
in order to bring out the bee nature in her life- 
history. The god consorted with the goddess by 
stealth and violence: the goddess was angry at 
the outrage : she mutilated the assailant, or caused 
him to be mutilated {cxxritit riritihu.i .iniurirtnit 
tmdidit), liven the false but not unnatural opinions 
about the impregnation of the queen bee have 
obvious analogies in the myths about the Mother- 
Coddess. 

The myths riot in variations on this ugly theme, 
and we need not allude to them, except in so far 
as they are necessary lor nn,d«r*taii '* 



The god, though mutilated, must Mill b& living in 
perfect form, fur the life of nature (vi hose annual 
bloom he represents) is renewed in perfection every 
year; and accordingly the myth sometimes tell* 
that the penalty was inflicted vicariously, Axoawiaat 
6 Zfiij Toy KpioO toli SiSvfiovj Qipuv iv tiivott Ippt^f rott 
n6\wott Trjt ATjoCt, Ti/iwp.av i/'fco'J? rfjt piaiat ffe/iTrWijt 
{ktiwvwv, where there is an obvious reference t< the 
treatment whieh the sacred instruction* pieM-rilie 
fordomestieatcd animals.* Further, purely fanciful 
developments in Creek myth produced sVh tales 
as that the goddess was a lo\.-r of thu god, and 
mutilated him in jealousy, or that the mutilation 
was intended to eouipd and enforce eh.Vtity. 
Such tales are absolutely opposed to the original 
Anatolian idea, which is intended to account for 
the frnitfulncss and new life of nature. The 
subject ollered a good opening for nUtu-k to tin- 
Christian polemical writers,* 'Ioniums Alexundi inns, 
Firmicus Maternus, Arnobius, etc.; and they are 
our Iwjft authorities. The accounts whieh they 
give, hideous as they are and concentrating atten- 
tion only on the evils, must be accepted as cor- 
rectly stating facts : it would have ruined their 
eflect if they had not been recognized as true 
statement of facts. Moreover, they are corrobor- 
ated in various details by pagan authorities; and 
as a whole they bear the unmistakable stamp of 
truth, but not tlie whole truth. 

The myths in their older form, as distinguished 
from the fanciful variations, are obviously in the 
closest relation to the ritual : they are simply 
descriptions of the drama as represented in tlie 
sacred rites. 

At other times the union of the two Divine 
natures is pictured after the animal world : Denicter 
as the mare meets the horse Zeus, Fiisiphae beeaine 
the cow, and so on. Popular and poetic imagina- 
tion, whieh sported in the most licentious fashion 
with all those myths of the Divine unions, worked 
out this class of tales (Specially with the most 
diabolical and repulsive ingenuity ; and it is in 
the degraded conception of the Divine nature 
implied in these abominable fantastic develop- 
ments that tin; Christians who inveighed against 
the pagan religion found their most telling weapons. 
The mythology that grew around this subject would 
in itself make a large subject ; but, though it pos- 
sesses considerable interest as bearing on history 
and social customs, it has little value from a re- 
ligious point of view. 

These exaggerated and really distorted myths 
did not remain mere tales. They reacted on* the 
ritual, which grew and elaborated itself and took 
in new elements in the lapse of time. But in this 
process of elaboration there was no real religion* 
development, but simply degradation. 

(4) The birth unttt dihth of the Indue nmturt— 
The mystery of birth is matched by the mv-tery 
of death, and the one occupied the mind of the 
primitive Anatolian peoples as much as the other. 
Death was regarded and imagined by them under 
similar illustrative form*) drawn from external 
nature ; and the Divine nature, whieh is the model 
and prototype of all the activity of man, wa- s, v n 
living auddying in the life of trees and plants, of 
grass and eom. The recurring death ol nature, 
the bright and beautiful luxuriance of spring cut 
oil' in its prime by the sun of summer, the joy and 
warmth of the summer alternating with the Mild- 
ness and darkness of the long sc\ere winter on the 
Anatolian plateau, the light of day traiislonned 
into the detidness of night, furnished a series of 
expression* of the same principle ; and mythology 
and cult are full of them. In numberless local 
varieties the same truth is express,, 1 : the young 
hero is slain in the pride of life and the joj of hid 
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art : Marsyas the sweet rustic musician vies with 
the god, aud is by the god hung up on the plane 
tree and flayed : ti y las is drowned in the fountain 
by the nymph who longs for him and takes him 
away to 'herself from the earth : the twelve chil- 
dren of Niobe are all slain by the wratli and arrows 
of the god : Aehilles must die young, and his 
grave was shown at various seats of his worship, 
in Elis, in the Troad, on the south Russian eoasts. 
The eternal eontradietion repeats itself : the life 
of nature is slain, yet reappears : it is slain by the 
Divine power, yet it is in itself the embodiment of 
the Divine power: the god slays the god: on this, 
mythology plays in endless variations of the same 
tale. , 

With this obvious fact of the death of nature, 
its birth is equally obviously eonneeted. The life 
of nature never ends : it dies only to be born, 
different and yet the same. Men mourn for the 
dead god, and immediately their monrning is 
turned to joy, for the god is reborn. The mourn- 
ing over Attis in the Phrygian worship of Cybele 
was succeeded by the Hilaria, as the lamentation 
for Adonis or ' Thammuz yearly wounded ' in Syria 
was followed by the rejoicing over his rejuvenation. 

'With this subject the largest and the most valu- 
able class of myths is connected; but the few 
examples whieh have been quoted above must 
suffice. 

VI 1. Ritual axd Ceremonial. — We have 
spoken of the growth of mythology before speak- 
ing of the ritual in which the Anatolian religious 
ideas sought to express themselves. This order 
must not be taken as implying the opinion that 
myth is, either logically or chronologically, prior 
to" ritual. On the contrary, ritual comes first, and 
my tli is secondary; myth grows around the rite, 
and explains it or justifies it or enlarges it to 
the popular mind. But myth begins from the very 
origin of ritual, and there was probably never a 
time when rite existed free from myth. The human 
mind must from the beginning describe and think 
about and imagine to itself the reason and nature of 
the religious rite; and its th ought and fancy and 
description express themselves as myth. But the 
ritual has perished, while fragments of the mytho- 
logy have been preserved ; and it is through the 
myth*, compared with some rare pieces of evidence 
about the rites, that we penetrate back to the 
ritual. 

(1) The origin of ritual.— The ritual of the 
Anatolian religion is very imperfectly known. So 
far as we are able to discover, it is founded entirely 
on the idea that the Divine nature is the model 
according to whieh human life must be arranged. 
The god, or rather the Goddess - Mother, is the 
teacher, proteetor, corrector, and guide for an obe- 
dient family of children. What they ought to do is 
to imitate the Divine life and practise the divinely 
revealed methods. The ritual is the whole body 
of Divine teaching. The sacrifice, as the method 
whereby man can approach and seek help from 
Divine power, has been revealed by God ; so the 
god was at the beginning the first priest, and the 
ritual is the repetition before sueees>ive genera- 
tions of mankind of the original life of the Divine 
beings. The successive priests in the cnltus were 
each of them representative for the time being of 
the god ; each wore the dress and insignia, and even 
bore the name of the god. 

In accordance with this principle various reliefs 
are to be explained, in which the representation is 
grouped in different zones: in the upper zone the 
Divine figures appear in their own proper eirele of 
circumstances ; in the lower zone the Divine figures 
appear as brought into relations with mankind, 
their worshipper*, and, e.g., as teaching men the 
method of sacrifice and offeimg. Uue of the best 



examples has been published by an old traveller, 
Wagener, in his Insci\ ree. en Asic Mineure, pi. i. 
It is still in existence, and will be republished in 
the proper chapter of the Cities and Bishopries of 
Phrijgia, iii. 

According to our view, then, the Anatolian 
religious ritual was a representation or repetition 
of the stages and actions of the Divine life. The 
important stages in human life were embraced 
therein ; and human individuals made their lives 
right and holy by performing their actions after 
the Divine plan. 

This is a large subjeet. It is as wide as the life 
of the ancient Anatolian raees, and in its full 
breadth it would have to include the progress of 
history and the march of eonqnerors and of immi- 
gration, for all those events atl'eeted and modified 
ritual. Here we touch on a few details only. 
Fortunately, circumstances favoured the preserva- 
tion, throughout the dominance of paganism, of an 
important part of the primitive ritual under the 
form of Mysterirt in many of its original seats, not 
merely in Anatolia, but also in Attiea, Samothrace, 
ete. The primitive forms were not, indeed, kept 
pure, but were adulterated by many additions ; 
but still they remained ; and if we had a complete 
knowledge of the Mysteria, we eould go far to 
recover the primitive forms. It is necessary here 
to treat together the Anatolian and the Greek 
Mysteries, anticipating part B. 

(2) The Mysteries.— The ancient ritual of the 
Greek or Pelasgian tribes was overlaid but not de- 
stroyed by later religious forms of more ' Hellenic' 
character. In mythology this is expressed by tales 
of the conquest of the old deities by younger gods, 
Kronos or Saturn by Zeus or Jupiter, Marsyas by 
Apollo, etc. In such eases the old religion, though 
conquered, is not extirpated, but only submerged. 
It takes a long time, and mueh education, to 
eradicate a religion from the popular heart : the 
hearts of the educated and privileged classes are 
more easily changed. When the new religion 
stands on a distinctly higher platform than the 
old, or is of an uncompromising nature, the 
ancient beliefs persist in some such form as magic 
and witchcraft and rites proscribed as unhallowed 
and evil, and the older gods are stigmatized as 
devils: seeB, §§ I, V; C, § III <5). 

But in this case the new religion was not un- 
compromising, but singularly accommodating in 
type. Its spirit was polytheistic and eclectie in 
the highest degree. It had little objection to a 
pair or a score or a hundred of additional gods, old 
or new. Where laws existed in the Greek cities 
forbidding the introduction of ' new gods,' the 
intention was rather political than religions : the 
dread was lest anything should be introduced that 
would disturb the delicate equilibrium of Ilellenie 
city-eonstitution, and especially anything that 
would prove self-assertive or bigoted, and would 
tend to subvert the established eity religion, 
which formed an essential element of the eity- 
eonstitution, and was to a great extent political 
in character : see B, § IV (14). 

Accordingly, the old forms persisted in the form 
of Mysteries, sanctioned by the State as ancient 
and holy, yet distinctly regarded as a survival not 
quite in keeping with the true Ilellenie religion. 
The old gods were still considered and reverenced 
as gods, admitted as members of the Hellenic 
Pantheon ; and though Zeus was nominally the 
supreme god, yet in some ways the old gods whom 
he had dethroned were esteemed more holy and more 
erfieaeious than he. The name Mysteria, which 
was given to the ancient rites, was indicative of 
an element of secrecy, and a certain uneanny char- 
acter, as of ideas which were not to be admitted 
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What, then, were the .Mysteries? In what lay 
their essential character ? ISefore trying to answer 
this question we must point out that, though there 
is in the general view a district .separation be- 
tween .Mysteries and the cults of the properly 
Hellenic gods, yet in practice and in detail they pa** 
into one another, so that it is impossible in some 
eases to say what category certain rites fall under. 
Hut there is a general type characterizing all the 
cults called .Mysteries ; and, as we shall see, the 
great Mysteries were in Human times developed 
so as to be even more strikingly similar to one 
another. The Mysteries of the Anatolian religion 
may be conveniently summed up under the name 
Phrygian Mysteries, as they are commonly called 
by the ancient writers; but they were celebrated 
far beyond the bounds of Phrygia. The name 
Mt/steria was, doubtless, given to them in Asia 
Minor rather from their analogy to the Mysteria 
of Greece proper ; and not l»eeause they were con- 
sidered there so mystic and separate from ordinary 
religion a.s they were in Greece proper. In the 
cities of Asia Minor, however, the Greek or 
Hellenic views of religion became steadily more 
effective ; and as those views grew stronger, the 
native religion was more and more felt to be of the 
nature of Mysteria. 

(3) Xttture. of the Mysteries,— In the Anatolian 
religion, either originally or at some stage in its 
history (whether through contact with some other 
race or through some other educational influence), 
the idea of the recurring death and new birth of 
the natural world — regarded, of course, as the 
annual death and rebirth of the Divine life — was 
combined with the fact of the sequence of genera- 
tions in human life. The same sequence must 
exist in the Divine nature, for the Divine nature 
is the counterpart and prototype of the human 
in all stage* of its history. The Divine parents 
and the Divine child correspond to the human. 
The drama of this Divine life was set before the 
worshippers in the Mysteries. 

But again in the Divine life, as we see it in the 
anmiul life of nature, the father is the son, the 
mother reappears as the daughter: it is never 
]M)ssible to draw any delinite line of division be- 
tween them : the Divine child replaees the parent, 
different and yet the same. If that is the case 
with the Divine, the same must be the ease in 
human life. The stream of human life goes on 
continuously, changing yet permanent ; and death 
is only a moment «in the succession. Here the idea 
of immortality and a life of man wider than the 
limits of the material world is touched. 

Obviously, an important aspect of religion is here 
introduced. Human life is regarded as permanent 
and everlasting, like the Divine life of nature ; and 
the religion of the grave is the foundation of the 
entire religion [see also § VIII (,!)]. That man when 
he dies becomes a god, was considered already in 
the 4th cent. Ji.C. to be part of the teaching conveyed 
in the Mysteries, as is shown in the curious metrical 
inscriptions engraved on plates of gold which have 
been found in graves of South Italy and Crete, 
and which belong to that and the following cen- 
turies. There the deilieation is considered to be 
the result of initiation; but in the primitive re- 
ligion, when all men were religious and the Mys- 
teries Mere the religion of the whole people and 
not restricted to some chosen wystm, the uead all 
went back to the god from whom they came. In 
a very ingenious paper, S. Keinach has discovered 
the mystic formula uttered by the initiated — ' a 
kid I have fallen into the milk,' which conveyed 
in symbolic terms the same meaning as the words 
which the goddess of the world of death seems to 
have addressed to the initiated dead who came 
before her— 'thou hast beconi 



a man/ or 'thrni shalt be a god instead of a 
mortal.' * 

It is certain that the pagan apologist*, defend- 
ing the established religion and attacking the 
Christian, found this philosophic meaning in the 
ritual of the Mysteries, in which that early re- 
ligion still lived on. That this moaning wa* 
implicit in the ritual from the beginning seems 
fairly certain. That it was understood by some 
persons is probable, and that some development of 
the ritual was made at some time or times to »ive 
more emphasis to the meaning is also probable. 
Not merely people in general, but also some of the 
most educated among the Greeks, Imlieved in the 
salutary etlect of the Klensiuian My*t*ricM ; and 
this salutary etlect is expressly connected with the 
future world. f Advantages in the world of death 
(or of life) arc said to be gained by those who are 
initiated; and those advantages are not the result 
of the mere ritual observance. The initiated are 
said to grow better; and salvation in the future 
life is said by lsoerntes to be gained Uth by the 
initiated and by all who live u pious and' just 
life (b'ymm, xii. 'JGti). 

Hut this etlect of the Mysteries was not al (ained 
or helped by any formal instruction. It was 
dependent entirely on the intense interest and 
ea^er contemplation of the initiated, and I he 
strong impression produced on their minds. The 
ceremonies at Hleusis took place at night, after a 
considerable period of preparation and purilication : 
the purification consisted mainly in ritualistic acts, 
but not entirely so, for probably some stress was 
laid on the condition that the initiated must be 
pure in heart and not conscious of having com- 
mitted any crime : they were, certainly, b*ft to 
judge for themselves of their own moral purity, 
and the best ancient pagan conception of purity 
was consistent with habitual disregard of some of 
the elementary moral rules of the Christian and 
of the Hebrew religion. Hut the principle of moral 
purity was admitted, even thongli only in a very 
defective and poor form ; and that was a great 
thing, at least in comparison with the general 
character of ancient paganism. 
. After this preparation, and when in a state of 
high expectancy, the initiated were admitted to 
see the drama of the I >ivine life : the words spoken 
in the drama were few, ami concerned only with 
the action: the mystic objects were simple in 
character: the most holy and crowning act at 
Eleusis was the car of corn mowed down silently. 
Hut there was a belief ready in the minds <»f the 
spectators that certain truths were enigmatically 
expressed in the action, though, as the ancient 
writers say, a philosophic training and a reverent 
religious frame of mind were required to compre- 
hend them.t 

The details of the Mystic drama set In-fore the 
worshippers cannot here be described. A very 

* That the kid i*f here the mystic form of Dionysos, on the 
God-Son in the l>i\iw nature, is gene rally reo(»nriized : see 
S. Keinach, Jlev. Areh., Sept. 19<Jl, p. -'or. (though we cannot 
tfo with him beyond what we have aUopted from him in the 
text above). The Phrygian Zens Ualaklinos, or liulakli on, nmy 
be hrought intn comparison (lliiitvr. lirotje. An. Min. p. 2'J.i. ami 
A. Kortt, lifUnge ?iun Vurletunysrtrzrichni**, Ureifswald, llfcrj, 
I>. SO) : he is the pod of the pastoral jieople of the great plains 
and the drossy hilln of 1'hryiria. 

t Plato, J'h<rdr. p. 260, kirinomir, p. ftsrt; laocr. J'aits) vl. 
p. 6r>,}2S; l'indar,/r. 1M><11.); Soph./r. 719 (hind.); Crinaijoraj 
in Anthoi. ii. 332 (Jru\): lnudorus si^ Ititt. v. 4U ; Ciero, 
dt Lrgg. ii. 14; And.* -idea, <fe J/irtf. { 31; Sopntrr. Itxer. 
Zetem. p. 121 in Walz, tthet. Urtrc: Tlieon. Mnvrn. Miit/inn. i. 
p. 18 (Hull): Strabo, p. 4(17 f. ; Pillion! r. r'i'l. A pott, i, 15. 17 ; 
Herod, viii. 05 ; and mniiy other parages (nee Lobcck, Aylayh. 
i. p. t)7fT., etc.; Lenonnnnl in Vuiitvmp. lieview, Sept. IsmI, 
p. ■J3y0., and in Durcinbertr-Kngliu s hict. Aatiq. ii. p. 570 ft*, 
stfi,). 

I See Aristotle, qunled by Syncsiun, Orat, p. 4*, M. 1'etau ; 
Galen, de t's. J'art. vil. U (ed. Kuhn); 1'luU LhjecL Orac. 22, 
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brief description is given, in vol.. iii. p. 467, of the 
ceremonial of the Eleusinian Mysteries ; and in the 
last few paragraphs we have had those Mysteries 
chiefly in mind. 

<4) The character of the Phrygian and the Greek 
Mysteries. — Probably there was not a wide differ- 
ence even in the beginning, and still less in later 
times, between the Eleusinian and the Phrygian 
Mysteries as regards actual ritual : many cere- 
monies were probably common to both, and in both 
there was much that was disgusting and repulsive. 
Yet the Phrygian Mysteries are described as abomin- 
able and immoral hy the older Greek writers, even 
by those who praise and admire the Eleusinian : 
the former were believed to ruin and degrade a 
Greek city, but the latter to save and ennoble it. 
The difference lay not simply in the fact that some 
repulsive ceremonies are quoted by the Christians 
as peculiar to the Phrygian Mysteries ; for much 
of what remains in Clemens' description of the 
Eleusinian is equally detestable. The real superi- 
ority of the Eleusinian over the Phrygian Mysteries 
lay,' first, in a certain difference of spirit, as the 
Greek sense of order and measure and art un- 
doubtedly gave a harmony and artistic character 
to their version of the Oriental forms ; and, secondly, 
in the fact that, as known in Greece proper, the 
Phrygian Mysteries were introduced by slaves and 
foreigners, and participated in by the superstitious 
and the ignorant : they were celebrated for money 
by strolling priests, and any one who paid a fee 
was initiated without preparation except some 
ritual acts : there was no solemnity in the sur- 
roundings, and no dignity in the ceremonial, but 
all was vulgar and sordid. A very few persons, 
also, might observe that the slight requirement of 
moral purity made at Eleusis had become a mere 
phrase in those street celebrations, and that ad- 
vantages in the future world were promised in 
return for mere participation in those vulgar rites. 
But that observation was probably beyond the 
ordinary range of even the educated Greeks. 

As regards the many disgusting details against 
which the Christian writers direct their polemic, 
the admirers of the Mysteries might defend them 
by arguing* that religion plaees ns face to face 
with the actual facts of life, and that, when the 
mind is exalted and ennobled by intense religions 
feeling, it is able to contemplate with pure insight 
phenomena of nature and life in which the vulgar 
mind sees nothing but grossness. They would 
point out that the language of religion may be 
and ought to he plainer and more direct than the 
language of common life. These arguments are 
weighty ; but one has only to read the undeniable 
accounts given by Clemens, Arnobius, etc., to see 
how insufficient they are to palliate the ugliness of 
the ritual. 

In primitive thought the direct and simple ex- 
pression of the facts of life would need no apology 
and no explanation. The feature of the Mysteries 
that needs and is incapable of apology is that, as 
known to us in later time, they are not simple and 
direct: they are elaborate and artificial products 
of diseased religion. They stand before us as the 
culmination of a long development ; and the de- 
velopment has been a depravation, not an eleva- 
tion, of a ritual which had at first been naive and 
direct in its simple rudeness. 

(5) The growth of ritual. — The process of growth 
in ritual went on in two ways. 

{a) In the meeting of two different races their 
respective religions affected one another. Doubt- 
less, the one generally swamped and submerged the 
other; but the apparent victor was not unaffected 
in the process. An indubitable example is seen 

* The folIowiDjr sen* ences are sightly modified from the 
writer's article ' Mysteries' in th-° "'■■—"•J— .«..«» »>...,*,.,>« ,„„ u 
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in the Lydian Katakekaumene, otherwise called 
Ma?onia. Here an old Ma^onian or Lydian popula- 
tion was mixed with a body of colonists introduced 
by the Persian kings live centuries B.C. ; and in 
the Roman inscriptions six or seven hundred years 
later the goddess is called Artemis Anaitis, the 
first name being her ordinary title in Lydian cities, 
and the second being Persian. In other Lydian 
cities, where the same mixture of population took 
place, the goddess is called Artemis Persike, in 
which the same religions mixture is even more 
clearly expressed. In cultus, obscure as that sub- 
ject always is, it is certain that the lire-worship 
and Magian priests of the Persians were thus in- 
troduced into those Lydian cities.* 

(b) There was often a conscious and deliberate 
elaboration of forms and ritual by the priesthood. 
This enlargement of the ceremonial was the result 
of an attempt to adapt the established religion to 
popular taste, and was accomplished chiefly by in- 
troducing rites that had proved fashionable. The 
Mysteries celebrated at different religious centres 
competed with one another in attractiveness, for 
there was much to gain from a great concern se 
of worshippers in anj r city. Hence all of them 
adapted to their own purposes elements which 
seemed to be effective in others ; and thus a 
marked similarity of character between the rites 
of Eleusis, Samothrace, and Anatolia came to 
exist. Sometimes, at least, new priests were added 
along with the new ceremonies. These ceremonies 
were often derived from or influenced by the 
growth of mythology, and they seem (so tar as 
the scanty evidence justifies an opinion) to have 
generally tended to obscure any healthy religious 
idea that lay in the ritual, and to have increased 
the ugly and repulsive element. 

The older forms of religion are the simpler, but 
it is not probable that any form was ever abso- 
lutely simple. There is a certain tendency in 
human nature to mingle forms, and to see tl e 
Divine idea under several aspects. Just as in 
early literary expression metaphors are often 
mixed, so in primitive thought different envisage- 
ments of the Divine power arise simultaneously, 
and these pass into one another without the in- 
consistency being felt. Still, it is beyond question 
that, when we get any of these religious ideas at 
an early stage, it has a simpler form and embodies 
a single process, though the accompanying religious 
myth may express the process in a way that in- 
volves some inconsistency in details. This ancient 
form is markedly and unmistakably different from 
the elaborate and artificial ritual of later times. 

Especially, the elaborate dramas of the later 
Mysteries, as played before the initiated in the 
Boman Imperial period, are obviously composed 
by a process of syncretism out of various inhar- 
monious and inconsistent cults. In the story 
enacted in the Eleusinian Mysteries, as described 
by Clemens Alexandrinus, there are traces so 
obviously Phrygian, that many modern scholars 
have regarded his whole description as applying 
to the Phrygian Mysteries alone. But Clemens 
distinctly implies that he is describing the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries, and he illustrates hit description 
and his invective by quoting other details, saying 
that these are taken from the Phrygian Mysteries. 
The explanation of these facts, undoubtedly, must 
be that the later Eleusinian Mysteries had beeu 
influenced by the Phrygian Mysteries. 

That details from various sources were united in 
those later Mysteries is shown by their composite 
character : there is not merely the fundamental 
element, the story of the Divine father and mother 

* Pausanias, v. 27. 6, vn. 6. 6 ; the name Artemis Persike ia 
found often - on corns of Hierocatsarea in Lvdia. See also Head, 
Lydia, pp. lviii-lxvi and lllfL 
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ami the birth of the child: there are several such 
*tori»s interlocked in one another: the god hull, 
the god-ram, the god-serpent, appoar in ditl'erent 
details, nnil pass into ciieh other in kaleidoscopic 
fashion. There is here an original genu ami a 
iiyie* of successive athlitions clue to the reception 
of new religious forms and ideas, which were in- 
corporated in the growing ceremonial. 

(li) J'ltrijirution. — This subject haw been alluded 
to in g 111 (0), where the later rules of ceremonial 
purity are mentioned. Hut there can he no doubt 
that certain practices of purification were prescribed 
in the original Anatolian ritual. The Creek puri- 
ficatory rules for homicides were identical with the 
Lydian ;* ami, as the Lydinn cannot be supposed 
to be derived from the Greek, we inu*t here mm an 
example of the inllnence which throughout ancient 
thins was exerted by Anatolian religion on Greek. 
In these and in the preparation for the Mysteries 
the swine was the cleansing animal. 

The ceremonial of purification after homicide 
carries the inquirer back to a very primitive stage. 
As the ritual was common to Grceee and Lydia 
(ami doubtless I'hrygia also, as is probable though 
unattested), we may presume that the early (J reek 
ideas connected with it are true of Anatolia also. 
Now, one of the rites of the Dionysiac festival 
Antft<:st<:ria was called 'the Cans' (X6es), becnuse 
every celebrant drank out of a separate can ; and 
the myth explained that Deuiophon, son of 
Theseus, instituted the cunt-run when Urestes eame 
to Athens unpurilied ; wishing to receive him hos- 
pitably, yet not to let an impure person drink out 
of the same cup as the pure worshippers, the king 
ordered that everv person should drink from his 
own enn separately, and proposed a prize to the 
buPt drinker. Here the rite of competition and 
prize-giving to an individual victor is Hellenic, 
and Mongs to the later development (H, § III). 
J Jut other elements in the ceremony point to an 
early date ; the chief rite was the marriage of the 
representative woman or queen among the people 
(the wife of the Archon KasileuS) to the god ; and 
the idea was also associated with this day that it 
was accursed, for the dead arose on it and must 
be propitiated. Here again the idea of connecting 
evil omen and a curse with the dead is Hellenic 
and late (see II, § V) ; but the association of the 
rising from the dead witli the Divine marriage is 
primitive and original. Similarly, we may regard 
the horror against a homicide partaking of the 
common cup as a thoroughly primitive idea ; he 
mu^t be purified before taking part in that sacred 
ceremony of civilized man, the drinking of the 
common cup. Hut the application of this to the 
rite of 'the Cans' is late, and probably founded on 
n mi-conception. In the marriage of the risen god 
and the queen, as an annual rite to ensure wealth 
and increase to the land (which at that season, 
12th February, was being prepared for the coming 
year's crop and harvest), tlie common cup was 
partaken of only by the bridal pair [see § VIII 
(I)]; and the people in general rejoice separately 
as individual spectators of the holy rite. 

The distinction between the unity and close re- 
lationship implied by the ritualistic drinking from 
the common cup and the separatencss implied by 
drinking from separate cups is a noteworthy 
feature ; and explicit emphasis was probably 
placed on it in the ceremony ; but the details are 
unknown. Similarly, in the Christian Sacrament 
the Saviour laid emphasis on the breaking and 
distribution from one loaf, in contrast to the use 
in ordinarv Oriental meals of a loaf for each guest 
(see I Co Hi 18 '-). See further, $ VIII (I) and (li). 

The most important fa»t for n* in pnritication 

is that it implies some germs of a conception of 

• Herod, i. 31. 



sin which has to be. atoned f<»r before the wor- 
shipper may approach the Divine power. Hreak- 
ing an oath and refusal to restore money entrusted 
to one's <are entail impurity; and the Divine 
anger punishes any or.e who approaches the sanc- 
tuary without expiating Mich a crime. It is, 
however, true that impurity equally results from 
ollence against purely ceremonial rules, and that 
the conception of sin and expiation which is re- 
vealed in the evidence on this siihject is of a very 
humble kind ; but there was at least a germ cap- 
able of higher development, though there is little 
or no sign that any development e\er took place, 
except perhaps to some small extent through the 
contact with and resistance to Christianity. 

Guilt ami impurity entailed punishment* The 
punishment seems to have been intlicted in some 
cases independently of any disrespect to the Deity 
due to entering the holy place in a state of impurity. 
The sin results directly, and without the sinner 
entering the sanctuary, in punishment nt the hand 
of the god or goddess, who therefore must some- 
times have been conceived as on the watch to 
punish sin. Here again there is the germ of higher 
moral conceptions.* 

But the utilitarian clement which is so clerir in 
nianv features of the primitive Anatolian religion 
can F>e distinctly traced also in the rules of puri- 
fication. The Goddess-Mother was the teacher am) 
guide of her people from their birth till she received 
them back to her in dcajth. The ablutions w Inch 
she required from them were an excellent sanitary 
precaution ; and if the whole system of purificatory 
rules were known to us, this side would probably 
be much more obvious and incontestable. 

(7) Confession, — A remarkable and important 
fact in connexion with impurity and sin was that 
the process of expiation seems to have involved 
(whether obligatorily or voluntarily, we cannot 
be sure; but probaldy obligatorily) a public con- 
fession. Sense of guilt was brought home to the 
individual by some punishment, generally disease 
(fever, in which the unseen Divine lire consumes 
the strength and the life, was recognized as the 
mest characteristic expression t of Divine wrath). 
Thereupon the sinner confessed, acknowledged 
the power, and appeased the anger of the god or 
goddess, and was cured and forgiven. Finally, as 
a warning to others, the confession, the punish- 
ment, and the absolution were engraved often on a 
stole and deposited in the sanctuary. £ See also 
below, C,§ III (4). 

(S) A pproae.hinif the Deity. — Apart from pre- 
scribed ritual, the worshipper came voluntarily 
to the god or goddess for three purposes : (<)) 
to pray for good for himself or his family ; thi* 
was called cv\J} in Greek, and the prayer was 
necessarily accompanied by giving, or by n pro- 
mise to give, something in return to the Deity, 
if the desire was granted: thus ti'xi) (in Latin, 
rutiim) involved both prayer ami sacrifice or 
vow: it was a sort of bargain with the Divine 
power; (/») to imprecate evil on one's cnemiac (dpi, 
Ka.Td.pa, errapa): this was really a variety of the 
former, for ipd strictly means 'prayer'; but in 
the development of Greek religion it was commonly 
and almost invariably addressed to the powers of 
the old regime, who had become mysterious, occult, 
and uncanny, and uateed more and more into the 
sphere of magic. The vow in this case fell into 
disuse, for the occult powers were not gratitied by 
public gilts, but by the mero recognition of their 

* Sec papers on 'Tin- Karlv Church and ttio Pagan ]£itiial" in 
the- KfinmU.ru Timet, IsnS irf>(.nil. x ), (-socially p. K'sf. 

t This is shown ninnt clearly in the mmi»s eiigmveil on lewlm 
tntilcH, in which the- wrath <>( the l>«*ily is itmtknl against any 
cnciiiv ot* falv friend; it is usually the l>iwiie tin.' which m 
invoked to <tc-Unw the fever-struck wrt'Uih. 

♦ On this s>ubjw:t see op. cit. in (out note • itbo\«. 
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efficaciousness : the mere approaching thftm in tlie 
proper ritual and method enabled the worshipper 
to eall them into action on his side, and he eon Id 
as it were compel them to act hy addressing them 
by the proper formula {which thus acquired a 
magic character) ; but some kind of sacrifice was 
an invariable part of the ritual.* (c) To invoke the 
Deity as a witness of what they were about to say 
or had said (Spicos). This, again, was strictly a 
variety of the previous class, for the horkos was 
simply an imprecation of 'evil' on oneself in ease 
one were speaking falsely. The person swears by 
the Deity whom he invokes as a witness, and who 
is his horkos ; and, as the form was very ancient, 
the object sworn by might be an animal or a stone, 
as the primitive embodiment or home of Divine 
power : such Mas the old Cretan oath associated 
with the name of Bhadamanthus (though the 
Scholiast on Aristoph. Av. 520 speaks as if Bhada- 
manthus were the inventor of such milder forms 
of oath, as by the dog, the goose, the ram, etc.) : 
such also was the sacred Latin oath, per Jovem 
lapidem. An oath, as being really a prayer to 
the Deity, was properly accompanied by a sacri- 
fice. 

In all such cases the prayer or oath is binding 
on t he descendants or representatives of him who 
has invoked the Deity, and the consequences may 
fall on them even generations later. It was not 
uncommon to bring the children to the place where 
the oath was taken, and thus make them explicitly 
and publicly parties to the act and sharers in its 
consequences. 

These voluntary and occasional acts, which per- 
sisted alongside of the stated ritual, were older 
than, and gave rise to, ritual. The asking of help 
from the god in difficulties or troubles was as old 
as the idea of a god ; for in the Anatolian belief the 
god was the helper and teacher. The way in which 
he was efficaciously approaehed naturally came 
gradually to be stereotyped as ritual, and was 
regarded as revealed by the god, who was in this 
way his own first priest, and teacher of his own 
rites. 

(9) Priests. — The original idea which gave rise 
to the Anatolian priesthood has become clear in 
the preceding investigation. The priest is the 
bearer of the Divine knowledge ; he can teach men 
how to approach and propitiate the Divine ] tower. 
This knowledge was originally taught by the 
Divine Being personally to men ; in other words, 
the god is the first priest, performing as an ex- 
ample to his successors the due ceremonies. The 
idea of a Divine revelation, through which man 
becomes aware of tbe nature and will of God, is 
here present in a very crude and rude form ; and 
it is hardly possible to distinguish how far this 
rudeness is the real primitive simplicity of a very 
early stage, when thought is hardly separated 
from the sensuous accompaniments through which 
it is suggested to men, and how far it may be im- 
parted by degeneration, i.e. by the stereotyping of 
primitive sensuous forms, and the loss of the germ 
of thought implicated in those forms. 

While the priest in this aneient stage of religion 
possesses the knowledge and imparts it to the 
worshippers, he is not considered to be necessary 
in himself. The worshipper, whether a private 
individual who approaches the Deity on behalf of 
himself and his family, or an official or magistrate 
who acts on behalf of the State or body whieh lie 
represents, needs no intermediary between himself 
and the god. Provided he ean perform fully and 
correctly his part in the transaction,! the Deity is 
satisfied and must respond. The priest or helper 

* This second purpose frequently passed into the sphere of 
ruapric: see C, § III (4). 

t ifnepixr, ecptt rts im fix^ *! oirievn;: Plato, Euth.,14 E. 



is needed only to keep the worshipper right, to 
guard him against errors, and to help him to 
understand the way in which the Deity replies or 
conveys information ; in other words, the help'i lg 
priest merely acts as instructor, while the wor- 
shipper plays the part of priest-officiator, and per- 
forms the series of acts which the god himself 
originally did as an example to mankind who come 
after him. 

In this stage there is not, in the strict sense, 
any priest or any sacerdotal order or easte, though 
naturally the Divine knowledge would tend to be 
handed down from father to son. Priests in the 
strictest sense begin only when a person per- 
manently assumes the place of the god's represen- 
tative, and plays the part of the god regularly in 
the ritual as it was rehearsed at the proper 
intervals before a body of worshippers. The priest 
in this fuller sense was cunneetetl with and helped 
the growth of an anthropomorphic conception of 
the Deity. He was the representative on earth of 
the god as the priestess was of the goddess ; and 
the two played their parts year after year hi the 
Divine drama, which constituted the most im- 
portant part of the growing body of ritual. 

The priest Mho represented the god wore his 
dress,* and in some cases, probably in most, assumed 
his name. In Pessinus, for example, the chief 
priest was called Atis, as is shown by inscriptions 
of the 2nd cent. B.C. ; and undoubtedly this was 
simply the name of the god variously spelt Attis 
or Atys or Ates, and was assumed as an official 
title, implying that the office was Up&pvuos, i.e. the 
bearer lost his individual name and assumed a 
hieratic name when he entered on office. 

In Asia Minor the succession to the priesthood 
was, in all probability, hereditary (according to 
some principle of inheritance not as yet deter- 
mined) in early times. Where the Greek element 
entered sufficiently strongly, this principle was 
usually altered ; some more democratic principle 
of succession was substituted ; and sometimes life- 
tenure was changed to tenure for a period of four 
years, or more frequently of one year, or occasion- 
ally even of a shorter period. In some of the 
more thoroughly Greek cities of the coast, such as 
Erythra 1 , the priesthoods of the numberless deities 
were put up to auction by the State, and sold to 
the highest bidder. Hut wherever an early or a 
more purely Anatolian and less Hellenized con- 
dition can be traced, the great priesthoods seem 
to be for life, and to be connected with certain 
families. 

The number of priests, in this fuller sense, 
tended to increase from various causes, and to 
become a sacerdotal order. The possession of 
knowledge of the Divine law was a powerful 
engine, for the body of ritual was steadily growing 
in volume, and any mistake in it would have 
nullilied its ellect. Attention was entirely con- 
centrated on details, and the spirit seems to have 
been wholly lost. But the knowledge of the multi- 
tudinous details required study and teaching ; and 
this caused the formation of a priestly caste or 
order, in which the tradition was handed down. 
The power of that order rested on the inaccessi- 
bility and difficulty of their lore, and on the ignor- 
ance of the worshippers; and henee there was 
every temptation to keep up that ignorance, to 
multiply details of cultusand make the knowledge 
of it harder, and to create a bar of separation be- 
tween the priestly order and the people. But no 
details are known, though tbe general principle 
may be confidently assumed. 

Moreover, as the great religious centres or Ificra 
grew into importance (see § IV (4), above), they 
required a permanent stall" of priests and ministers, 
* See Cities and Binh. of Phrygia, i. pp. 56, 103, 110. 
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in order that the increasing number of pt»rtons 
who frequented them might always linil help ami 
counsel. In turn the increase of the permanent 



statl'at the great Hknt tanded to topter the growth 
of the established ritual. Instead of merely aiding 
the indiviilual worship] »er to perform one single 
ait of the Divine action which suited his special 
circumstances at the moment, the priests of each 
HkftM on stated occasions act the whole Divine 
drama before t lie eves of bodies of worahippors. 
"While this more elaborate ccri'inonial had its 
jtistilication in producing a certain good ell'ect on 
the spectators, and in imparting ideas to them, yet 
there was the strongest temptation for the per- 
manent priests to refrain from emphasizing this 
aspect of the ceremonial, and to elaborate the 
spectacular side in the way described above. In 
the simpler Anatolian system of society this 
strengthened their power (§ *V1 II (7), below) ; and in 
the developed Hellenic system it added to the 
wealth and inlluenee of tlie Huron by attracting 
immense crowds to the great festivals accom- 
panying tlie annual (or in rare eases biennial) 
ceremonies. 

Thus there was, necessarily, a large establish- 
ment maintained at the principal religious centres : 
sec § IV (4). Besides the great priesthoods there 
were required large numbers ot inferior priests, 
imnixtri and mitti.s-fnr, to perform the details of 
the cultus (see § II, above) and prophecy anil give 
attention to the worshippers and the oll'erings ; 
also hi>'ro<iouloi, of whom there were many thou- 
sands at tlie greatest Jlirru. The hkrurfoutoi had 
become serfs or slaves attached to the Hiiro?) in 
various ways, and were protected anil governed by 
the theocratic administration of the Hi run : on 
the female hicrorfouloi, see § AIM ('2), below. 
Finally, there was u class of persons called Itiirot : 
see next g (10). 

It is clearly established by numerous cases, that, 
in biter times at least, there was a college of priests 
in every ruligious centre in Anatolia. This college 
was a hierarchy, with distinct gradation of authority 
and allotted duties. At I'essinusa priest ^described 
as occupying the lifth or tenth place in order of 
rank ; and in other cases where the evidence shows 
only that there was a chief and various subordi- 
nate priests, we may probably assume from the 
analogy of I'essinus that strict gradation extended 
throughout the college. Every religious act was 
probably the work of the priests as a body (though 
the chief priest would be the lender) ; ami this fur- 
nishes some argument in favour of the l'ezan read- 
ing hpth in Ac 14'^, where l'rof. Ilhiss condemns 
that reading on the incorrect ground that there 
was only one priest for each temple. 

(1<>) f/icrui.— This class of person*, mentioned at 
Ephesus and many other religious centres, and 
evidently very numerous, have been much dis- 
cussed, with varying results, by many modern 
writers. Their status is very obscure. The 
opinion advocated in the writer's Cities unit 
llishopr'ws of Phrtfffin, i. 147 f., is thai the hicrui 
are merely a moditieation of the non-Hellenic in- 
stitution of the hii-'rodunlm under the influence of 
Hellenic institutions and spirit. The hfctiuiu»lui 
were serf*, but not slaves ; whereas the Greek law 
knew only the grand distinction between freemen 
and slaves. The peculiar relation of the hi ro- 
tlmihi to the J/icrott gave a power to the latter 
which was alien to the Hellenic spirit ; and the old 
hicnultjuttji seem to have been transtormed in the 
Hellenized cities into an inferior order of the city 
population, distinct alike from citizens am' ' 
resident strangers and from freedmen. Th 
tion of the hivroi to the Micron, and the 
vice at the Micron, seem to have been more 



voluntary matter; and violation of it was left ! abov 
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to be dealt with by the god; it was not enforced 
as a rule by legal action. 

VIII. iNFI.tJKME <t\ SoriETVANIl LlFK. — It is 
a necessary part of our task to observe the bearing 
of this religion and ritual on social life ; but this 
subject is too obseurc to justify any general state- 
ments of a very iiomtive kind ; and'only a very U \v 
details can here be mentioned. 

(1) fflrjrriw/c. There is unmistakable evidence 
that a marriage ceremony of a religious nature ex- 
isted, and that this ceremony stood inclose rela- 
tion to a part of the ritual of the .Mysteries. In 
fact, the marriage was, as it were, a reproduction by 
the bride and bridegroom of a scene from the I h'vino 
life, i.e. from the mystic drama. The formula, 
'I escaped evil: 1 found better,'* was repeated 
by the celebrant who was initiated in the Phrygian 
-Mysteries; and the same formula was pronounced 
as part of the Athenian marriage ceremony. 
Another formula, * I have drunk from the kt/ui- 
bithnSi was pronounced by the initiated ; and 
drinking from the. same cup has been proved to 
have formed part of a ceremony performed in the 
temple by the betrothed pair.* It is distinctly 
stated by a grammarian that the marriage cere- 
mony took the form of celebrating the ' Holy 
Marriage' in honour of the Divine pair.g At mar- 
riages in Athens certain instruction was imparted 
to the contracting pair by the priest esses of 1 Mooter 
and Athena. 

The ritual of the .Mysteries as reported to us 
does not contain, it is true, any idea of marriage 
between the goddess and the god, but on the con- 
trary presents a series of incidents of violence and 
deceit ; and, as we have seen, the whole story is 
taken straight from the life of nature as seen in 
animals and crops. Undoubtedly, the suggestion 
from these incidents would seem to he that the 
Divine life, which is to form the model and ex- 
emplar for mankind, was of that rude and savage 
kind. Hut it must be remembered that our infor- 
mation comes from opponents whose object was 
only to paint the honors, and not to give a fair 
judgment of the ritual as a whole. While we 
must admit the truth of everything they say, we 
must add what they have omitted ; and in all 
probability they have omitted the reconciliation 
and the exhibition of tlie progress of life to a higher 
level through the; influence of religion. That some 
such exhibition formed part of the Mysteries is 
made practically certain by certain allusions among 
the pagan authorities. The. formula, ' 1 escaped 
evil: I found better,' implies it. So does the whole 
tone of the defence which the ancients give of the 
Mysteries. We suppose that the idea of legal 
union and of marriage formed part of this exhibi- 
tion and improvement. 

Diels, SibyUmm'fo Bliitter, p. 48, has observed 
that part of the marriage ritual wasalmost identical 
with the pnrilicatory ceremonies practised in the 
Mysteries (compare also S. lleinaeh's ingenious 
paper, Rev. AnhcuL, Sept. HM»l, p. '21il> : the con- 
nexion was suggested tentatively in the present 
writer's 1/i.st. Cunt, en Ufttn-timix, p. i)i> ; and it 
may now be regarded as proved. 

It is an extremely important fact that the human 
marriage ceremony was thus celebrated by forms 

* jes^-ot xa.xif tZftt otuijisr ( Deiuosth. ilr t'or. 25!t). 
t tx *Ki,3i.>.eK TiTawt : Firihiciis, tie Err. I'mt. iirlitj. IS. 

♦ Tin- proof in sfivi'ii in tin- present writer's liiMmu : al Vmn. on 
the Kphth to thr tJultituttm, pp. s-S-jn., and in lure Htn-n^tliutitil 
hydeUilH there omitted. 

$ *j yauautTt; toio'Cti t« -ii7 at«i t*T 'IT.-* tieni yautut: Lex. 

Khutor, p. 1170 1'oixiii, p. ::i:» N:ui<-k. Tin* ^rniiiinaritin prob- 

- - nltlv did not eormtlv apprehend the nature of thi* fiiet, 

irom w hich he niiint haw not from ft piod authority I'wm-r in 

rein- Hltiin. Mm. .\\\. p. 'JU7, assumes licit I In- refertnec in to the 

s ,. r . | Athenian 'Holy Miirriiiue.' n fe»t'Md well known ut Allien*. lint 

the Ilierv* titi'ino* was known elsew here, and the true inclining 

of the gnunniumn'H words i.n wrlainly us stated in the text 
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taken from the Mysteries ; and the conclusion 
must be that the human pair repeat the action in 
the way in whieli the god and goddess first per- 
formed and consecrated it, and that, in fact, tliey 
play the parts of the god and goddess in the saered 
drama. This single example is, as we may he sure, 
typical of a whole series of aetions. AVe have seen 
also that some, probably all, domesticated animals, 
intended tobe eaten, were slain and sacrilieed accord- 
ing to an elaborate ritual (§ III (!))) ; and we may 
accept as highly probable the general principle that 
all tlie important acts of life were regarded as re- 
ligious ceremonies, which must be performed in the 
proper fashion, as inaugurated by the god or goddess 
and taught by them to men. Every important 
stage in life was modelled on what the goddess or 
the Divine pair had done, and thus each stage was 
consecrated by a sort of saerament. The subject is 
both wide and obscure : see below, Nos. (5) and (6). 
There are, however, many difficulties connected 
with the qtiestion of Anatolian marriage which 
must first be noticed briefly. 

The practice of marriage between such near re- 
lations as father and daughter, mother and son, 
brother and sister, is often described as common in 
Asia Minor. This disregard of the common restric- 
tions on marriage is mentioned usually as char- 
acteristic of tribes or persons, called Maqusa-i, 
immigrant from Persia, and diil'used over Cuppa - 
docia, Phrygia, and Galatia, who retained during 
the Christian period their mysterious ritual, wor- 
shipped tire, refrained from slaying animals (though 
they employed other people to kill the animals 
which they required for food).* Put we must be 
struck with the fact that, except as regards the 
worship of tire, we know that all the characteristics 
attributed to the Magus;ei are clearly marked in 
the Anatolian ritual. The mystie ritual of the 
Divine life consisted of a series of incestuous 
unions. The slaying of an animal for food was 
an impious act, and the impiety was punished in 
the ritual ($111 (9)), though the animal slain was 
eaten. Pasil, who is one of our authorities about 
the Magus;ei, describes marriage by capture as 
practised and not harshly judged by ordinary 
opinion in his own time.} Now, marriage by 
violence is characteristic of the mystic drama. 

(2) Hierodouloi. — In this connexion another 
social fact must be noted, viz. eeremonial prosti- 
tution of the female hierodouloi or slaves of the 
sanctuary. This custom is known to have been 
widely practised at the great centres of Anatolian 
religion. Strabo mentions it at Komana ami other 
Eastern centres. In the West it was characteristic 
of Lydia generally ;X and the women who contri- 
buted to build the grave of Alyattes were only 
employing in a sacred purpose the money which 
belonged to the goddess. This duty was originally 
or theoretically incumbent on all unmarried women 
for a season ; but how far it was practically acted 
on by people in general we have no means or deter- 
mining. During the Gneeo-Poman period it seems 
| (so far as the scanty evidence permits any judg- 
j nient) to have been carried into effect by women 
| of ordinary soeiety only in exceptional cases, on 
j account of some special vow or some Divine com- 
, mand (given in dream or oracle). Put, even in the 
I most educated period and soeiety, the custom, 
though doubtless regarded as a mark of supersti- 
tion and devotion to an un-Hellenic cult, was re- 

" Eusehius, Prcep. Evang. vi. pp. 275, 279 (Tiger); Basil 
G.cs. Epist. 25s : see an article (hy the present writer) in the 
Qimrtetii/ Jtevieiv. vol. lbO, No. 372, p. 425. 

t Quarterly Review, No. .172. p. 426 ; Basil, Epist. 270. 

i In Phrygia, compare, for example, a Roman inscription 
(ere-ted by a native of Phidian Antiorh), interpreted and 
printed correctly in ttixtor. Com. on Epistle to the Galatia us, 
p. 201 (incorrect in Kaibel, Inycfio Gmt^Ital. etc.j\No. 0J3, 
and elsewhere), with Strabo, p. 677l 



eognized and practised in some cases as one of 
the duties of religion by women who apparently 
returned to their ordinary place in society after 
their term of seTviee.* Apart from these devotees, 
the custom was practised in later times by large 
numbers of women, slaves of the Hicron, as a per- 
manent way of life. 

It might fairly be disputed whether that custom 
belonged to the original Anatolian religion, or was 
part of the accretion winch gathered round it in 
the course of its development. Evidence does noc 
exist to warrant a decided opinion ; but the custom 
probably belongs to a more 'advanced 'and artificial 
state of society than the primitive Anatolian, and 
is to be ranked as belonging only to its develop- 
ment, t This forms part of the ground on which 
vests our opinion that no trace of elevation can be 
observed in the history of that religion, but that its 
development is simply a degradation. The custom 
is, undoubtedly, not in keeping with the simple 
type which we attribute to primitive Anatolia, and 
seems incongruous with the institutions described 
in the following section. If we are right in this 
opinion, then the custom would have to be regarded 
as one of the instances of Oriental influence (like 
the horror of the swine in § III (G)), due to immigra- 
tion from the East and long subjection to a succes- 
sion of Asiatie monarchies. It is certainly an 
old-established part of the religion, going back to 
the earliest days of Oriental inlluence ; but we 
believe it is possible to go back on fairly reliable 
evidence to an older stagu in the history, when the 
women hkrorfouloi were of a different character, 
viz. guardians of the goddess and of her wor- 
shippers, 

(3) Women ffttard*. — The myth of Ilerakles and 
the Lydian queen Omphale, in which the woman 
wears the hero's arms, while he sits and spins under 
her command, takes us baek to the primitive type 
of society which is described in a series of early 
Anatolian legends of the Amazons. Omphale and 
Ilerakles are obviously types of the Great Goddess 
and her companion or attendant god ; and we re- 
member that the Lydian kings for live centuries 
boasted to be descendants (i.e. representatives in 
orderly succession) of the first priest-king Herakles. 
The tale of the hero Achilles dressed as a woman 
and sj >inning in the family of Lykomedes is another 
example of the way in which Greek fancy worked 
up that primitive custom : Achilles is a hero of the 
north eoast of Asia Minor and of some points on 
the Greek coast. 

The Creat Goddess, the protecting and guarding 
mother of her people, had her attendant women. 
These were armed as warriors, and were ealled 
Amazons in Greek legend, where fantastic char- 
acteristics are assigned to them. t Put that a real 
foundation lies under those fanciful tales is certain. 
We can dimly descry in primitive history the 
Amazons, the servants of the native Anatolian 
goddess, contending, on the banks of the Sangarios, 
against the immigrant Phryges from Europe, 
among whom Priam fought as a young leader of 
the Western tribe. § 

The women servants of the goddess are to be 
considered as resembling her in part of her char- 
acter as her active and armed ntinistrw. In Ephesus 
they were the vulisvti or working bees, while the 

. * See Ramsav, Church in limn. Emp. p. 397 f.; Hist. Com. on 
Galatians, pp.' 40, 201., 

t The present writer formerly erred in considering it to be 
a re'.ic of the primitive staj^e in Anatolian religion ; the orderly 
analysis of that religion, above given, shows that it belongs 
to its degradation. Marriage was the original rule, though 
with barbarous usages,: promiscuity belongs to the stage of 
deterioration. 

J It is an interesting illustration of the view stated in 5 III 
(7) and 5 VI (a), that the modern discoverer of the sex of the 
w i Jtiii bees, X*r. Warder, called them 'true Amazons.' 

S Iliad, iii! 1S4-100. 
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goddess was the ipieeu hoe. The. sexual side of 
tlit* tttd i-asft i , alike in the bee and the priuste**, is 
not developed : the mini.slrtc therefore must have 
been young, and their term of aurviuu was part of 
their education. Evidence ha.** purisdied as regards 
the women servants of tint goddess; hut in all 
probability at the conclusion of their term of ser- 
vice they passed into ordinary society, and in the 
ceremonial of marriage went through the ceremonies 
above, described, imitating the actions and fate of 
the goddess. The opinion stated hy the present 
writer, that n number of those tinned servants of 
the goddess are portrayed on the wall of the roik- 
sanctuary at Boghaz Iveui,* has not been adopted 
by recent scholars ; but the argument against it— 
the failure of any indication of the female form in 
the breast — has no force in view of the character of 
the titmusfrtu as active guards, in whom the sexual 
type is so slightly developed as to be imperceptible 
in their fully draped and armed forms. 

In the primitive Anatolian period the women 
ministrce must be taken to have been real guardians 
of the goddess and agents of her government 
(width she exercised through her priest-king), true 
Amazons or armed warriors. 1 Jut history changed : 
the plateau beeamea subject land ; society, manners, 
and needs altered, and the t/iinistnv necessarily lout 
their original character. 1 Miring this change we 
may believe that their development into the slaves 
of the sanctuary, as we see them in the more de- 
veloped Period, occurred. There was an element 
in tlie old minixtnr, hinted at in legend, which 
could be intensified and systematized so as to 
transform them into the later fiirrur/ouloi; but 
the primitive element was essentially dillerent 
from the organized savagery of the time of the 
degradation, (2). 

(4) Sdf-mittUution. — The most remarkable ex- 
ample of the way in which the individual man 
imitated in his acts the life of the Deity, was in 
the practice of mutilation. The fate of the god, 
the consort of the <!reat Goddess, had hallowed the 
act ; and it was familiar to all as part of the treat- 
ment prescribed by the Divine regulations for 
domesticated animals. Not merely was it prac- 
tised on occasion of great religious festivals as a 
part of the ritual, not merely was it almost cer- 
tainly the prescribed ami necessary condition, 
originally, for the priest who represented the god 
in the ritual ; it was also often performed on 
themselves by individuals in a state of religious 
excitement, induced by some crisis of their own life 
or of the country in which they lived. On the 
origin of this ceremony, see § 111 (7). 

This act was alien to the character of Hellenic 
civilization and religion ; and was always regarded 
with horror and contempt by the Creak spirit as 
the crowning proof of the barbarity and vulgarity 
of Anatolian superstition, as in the A it is of 
Catullus (which follows a Creek model). 

(5) Burinl. — In a religion which taught, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, that men are children of the 
Goddess-Mother, and at death return to the mother 
who bore them, it is natural that great sanctity 
should be at-t ached to graves and sepulchral rites. 
In fact the religion of the grave is Hie religion of 
the household, and lies at tin; foundation of re- 
ligion in general. The dead man, as heroized or 
deilicd, was represented under the form of the 
])eity, ami one of the commonest later types was 
the ilorscninn-god. § 111 (A). 

This is an exceedingly wide subject ; and more 
can be learned about it than about any other 
department of Anatolian religion. The principal 
points may here be briefly stated. See also § IX (I ). 

The grave was conceived a* the house or home of 

* Journal of Ji. A if in He Snri^t 
reprrvluccd by ferret. 



iVi/i'c Snei^hi is-^i, t> v ]4J. ; tlie rditJ is liahed,iti Tratuactiuiuo? Ifa 

™'*"*<mgrtitzed bymterosoff ® 



the deceased ; and the word ohos is *ometim«* 
applied to it in epitaphs, lint, inasmuch as the 
dead man is now jmrl of the Divine nature, more 
frequently the grave is conceived as his Umplw. 
His right to the side possession of it was guarded 
with jealous care, for, if any unauthorized corpse 
•,'ains entrance, this intruder will share in the 
(dl'erings and honours of the temple, and thus in 
the godhead of the deceased (for the dead man's 
godhead consists practically in tin- eultus and 
offerings paid to him ; a yod limvomhipped is a 
dead god). It is noteworthy that the sepulchral 
inscriptions guard far more 'carefully against in- 
trusion than against mere injury 'done to the 
tomb: injury can readily 1m- repaired, but intru- 
sion, if once successful, j s hardly reparable,* 

Then the making of the grave and tin' erection 
of u tombstone was a dedication to the Deity ; and 
the epitaph on the grave was expressed o'ft-wi in 
the form of a prayer (and, of course, a vow accom- 
panying it) to the Deity with whom the dead 
person was idcnlitied. Even when a person, during 
hiss lifetime, prepared his own ^rave, he expressed 
the epitaph in the form of a prayer and dedication 
to the Deity. f It was a duly which one owed to 
Oud to make a grave. 

Thus every 1'hrygiun grave was also a shrine or 
temple. Accordingly, there is no force in tin- argu- 
ment, which many writers have employed, that 
&ueh a monument as the famous sculptured rock 
which bears the dedication ' to king .Midas' (M I AAI 
FASAKTEI) was a cult-shrine, and therefore can- 
not have been a sepulchral monument, in tnith 
it was both. Similarly, some of the tumuli in the 
Phrygian land have probably a utilitarian purpose, 
being intended to serve as watch-towers and road- 
marks. Hut they were, in all probability, also 
sepulchral. It was desired to give them permanent 
sanctity, and this end was attained by the grave 
inside, with the religion attached to it. Probably 
it i> not too bold to lay down the general principle 
that the sanctity of a locality was generally, in the 
primitive Anatolian system, conliimed by the awe 
attaching to the grave - temple. That principle 
remains to a large extent in force still. Sacred 
places are numerous all over the country; and in 
almost every one the sacVcduess is continued hy, 
or founded on, the awe attaching to the .supposed 
grave of some saint or hero. The fact that the 
grave is often demonstrably fictitious (as when the 
hero is a mere myth, or has se\eral grave* in 
dillerent places) shows how strmiglv the need for 
a grave in every holy place is still felt by tin 1 
Anatolian mind. The primitive custom in Creece 
of burying in the house, consecrated and guarded 
the family home.; 

The essential parts of the grave-monument were 
an altar and a door ; and the two typical forms of 
gravestone in later Phrygia were developments of 
tin- altar and of the door. The former at least 
retained the name, anil is called 'the altar" in 
numberless inscriptions. ) )u this altar-tombstone 
there is sometimes engraved, apart from the epi- 
taph (and even on a dillerent side from it), the 
word 'door* (dt'pa) ; ami this custom obviously 

* Citie* ami Uitkoprieg of Phrygia, i. y>\>. UU f., :ils l». 24). 

t These stalinuiits, niaik- at first in c\|>laii:ilini of the 
identity in form, !i]i|» iinitiiT, unit ccniral ciiaract. r )» twi-en 
KniM'-iiioiumu-iU* and (Hones recentin^ a )>r»}ir and \»w nr 
dedication, wire c<>ntr<>\ tried tn I'n.i. A. Korlc ; bin he has 
since r-uhlMwt a stum- whose inscription is -iimlv a ikilnat.i-n 
lo the iffxt, except Unit lit tin- mil Ihe dtilicali-r adits the sepul- 
chral lorm *«< ini^i; ;*», prountr In-joint ipie-t n-n that tlie 
dediratorv sunn? was at Lhcmnn- lime the ^ntvtaillNic o\ir In* 
inli-n i< it I'niih. Vt't' are now agreed that ihm iii»i.-ni wan char- 
am n-.ti.-allv rhnuian ; Iml the pn-xvnt writer «t«rn f.ir more 
examples of' il than Prof. KerU- admit-. 

• Sit above, { IV (J); al»M» IUiuniv, ■ Permanent Attachment 
of Hi-lieioint Veneration lo S|« lal Mle- in .\-iu Minor, i>ul>- 
UmIk-iJjii TrtiHMftiuiu vf f/ir Ori'titat Vuwjrt** at J.ouUn, 

'"•■fOSOff® 
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arises from the feeling that a door was essential 
and must be indicated, even if only by a word. 
We have already seen that, in later grave-monu- 
ments, members which originally had a meaning 
were indicated by some part of their original form, 
and became mere conventional ornament. We 
may suppose that the door was simply an essential 
part of the house or temple in which the dead god 
dwelt, while the altar was necessary for the living 
worshippers to lay their offering* on.* 

It was probably on the worship of the dead that 
the worship of Divine personal beings was built 
up. The dead parent links the family with the 
J)ivine nature. Any inexplicable misfortune or 
niisehanee was often attributed by the Greeks to 
some neglect of this eult, and expiated by special 
attention to the dead. Among the Greeks the 
special saerilice to the dead hero took place on his 
birthday, and was ealled yevtaia or yevtdXia quite 
as often as v€Kv<rta. Among Christians, on the 
contrary, the day of deatli of a martyr was cele- 
brated as his dies natalis. birth into his true 
life. 

The enlt of the dead was therefore of prime im- 
portance, and this applies as much to Greece as to 
Anatolia. Here, too, the gods had set the ex- 
ample, which was to be followed in the case of 
men. The grave of Zeus, the grave of Achilles, 
and so on, formed an integral part of the equip- 
ment of their worship. The worship of the heroes, 
i.e. the Divine dead, bulked far more largely in 
Greek life and religion than would appear from a 
superiicial survey of the literature. This is partly 
due to the faet that the cult of the dead was part 
of the half-submerged archaic religion, believed in 
by all, but not made prominent in public life. Uut 
even in the literature it is often evident, and must 
always be understood as the substratum on which 
all social life rests. 

(6) Brotherhoods and guilds. — If the ritual of 
the Mysteries was used as a sort of sacrament to 
consecrate or give the Divine sanction to marriage 
and the other important steps in the family life of 
man, so that the family was united and constituted 
and maintained by Divine law, the same seems to 
have been the case in the formation of associations 
and unions wider than the family. Such groups 
played a highly important part in Anatolian 
society. Originally, in tiie simplest form of primi- 
tive society, there was probably only the one wider 
group, the village, united in the religion of the 
central sanctuary or Hieron [see (7)]. The ritual 
of the Mysteries (to use the later Greek name 
anachronistically) constituted the bond to hold 
the village together. All were brothers, because 
all knew in the mystic ritual that they were the 
children of the Great Mother. 

Hut as life and society became more complex, as 
towns became too large for a common bond of 
ritual to hold them (while no common municipal 
bond existed, such as the Greek city ottered), 
groups of persons with common interests and pur- 
suits were formed, some as trade guilds, some for 
other purposes. They are known under many 
names, Boukoloi, Korybantes, llymnodoi, Satyro'i, 
etct but all were united in a common ritual; 
and an essential part of this lay in the common 
meal and the cup of which all partook. There can 
be no doubt that the ceremonial was similar to 
that of the Mysteries, and was of the nature of a 
sacrament or religions eonsecration of the common 
tie, and yet no direct evidence ean be given, or is 
likely ever to be found. But the indirect evidence 

* Journal of Hellenic Sttuties, 1SS4, p. 253; Cities and 
Lishopric* of Phrugia, i. p. 9ft f., ii. pp. 307, 395. 

t Vitus and Bishoprics of I'hrt/gia, i. p. 96 ff., ii. pp. 359, <>30. 
See also the following note, ami (anion": other places) At hi 
Mitth<-il. "*■" 
yeiuon is 



is 1 )!*, p. 179 f., when* the priest of Dionvso,* KiviLk-- t *.-.« *a s u<< nr»>ssion of Strabo. 

head of a list of Boukoloi. J liittor. Ctrrn ,vn Gctlat.tans, p. 40. 



seems conclusive : the most general name for the 
members of any association is symb'totai ('those 
who live in association'), but the term symmystai 
is occasionally used as an equivalent ; * and this 
term seems conclusive, for it is inexplicable unless 
the symbiotni were united by the tie of the com- 
mon mystic ritual. 

The unity of the brotherhood or soeiety was 
consecrated, therefore, by the eommon meal and 
the common eup from which all drank : this was 
the ritual of the Mysteries, according to the for- 
mula, ' I ate from the tympanon : I drank from 
the kymbedon ' ; where the names of the sacred 
instruments of the Mother-Goddess are given to 
the common dish and the common cup. The 
Christian idea of breaking a common loaf was 
perhaps peculiar to Christianity, and due to the 
direct institution of the Founder : the eommon 
meal of the pagan societies probably followed the 
usual practice of simple Oriental meals, in which 
each guest has his own loaf, though all eat from 
a common dish. Cut that eating from one loaf 
implies brotherhood is an old idea. 

(7) Government and administration. — The form 
of social organization which, in the historical 
period, was characteristic of Anatolia was the 
village- system, t which is often contrasted with 
the highly articulated and self-governing muni- 
cipality (ttoXis) of the Hellenes. The people dwelt 
in groups of houses called villages : at the head of 
each village was a komnrch, who represented it to 
the supreme authority, which in the strict Ana- 
tolian system was the priesthood of the neighbour- 
ing temple {Upov) as representative of the Divine 
power in human form. The government was in 
theoiy a theocracy : in practice the priest (usually 
hereditary, according to some uncertain system of 
inheritance) or priest- dynast was autocratic, as 
speaking in the name of the Deity. One restric- 
tion of his power lay in the faet that intimation 
of the Divine will was often conveyed to wor- 
shippers in dreams ; but even in this case the 
interpretation of the dream usually required aid 
from the priesthood. ' Beyond this there was no 
education, and no State, and probably little or no 
formal law.' J 

In what relation this system, as we find it later 
in practical working, stood to the primitive Ana- 
tolian system is uncertain. It shows obvious 
traces of development, in that the mother has 
become less prominent, and the male element 
more important. This line of development was 
inevitable. Immigrant races were usually in- 
sufficiently provided with women ; and armed 
conquerors must eertainly have consisted mainly 
of men. The conquering race, therefore, must 
take wives from the conquered race ; and the 
soeial position of women necessarily deteriorated 
when the conquering caste was mainly men, and 
the women for the most part belonged to the sub- 
jugated people. In the earliest period there can 
be little or no doubt that theoeraey was the ruling 
system ; but the way in which it was worked, and 
the exact position of women in the priesthood, 
remain uncertain. Further, we know that there 
were in early Anatolia imperial systems and great 
monarchies; bnt what was the relation in which 
they stood to the theocracy is obscure. We may 
be confident that the Herakleid dynasty in Lydia 
ruled as prie-st- kings, each new king representing 
the god llerakles, consort of the Great Goddess 
(as we see in the myth of llerakles and Omphale) ; 

* «', <ruu.$iwt«.} x»} evu.u.wria,i, where the two names are em- 
braced under the common article, and thus identified : see 
Ziebartb, (Jrkdi. Vereimwesen, pp. 52, 20(3. The subject is 
treated more fully in Histor. Com. on Corinthians, § x\xi, fl',, 
" the Expositor, Dec. 19{X), 
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the iniiiiiivc Anatolian rwh^im it has hecom? 
clear that this religion was originally a rotis,< ra- 
tion of the rulu* and practices \\ hub were uteful 
ami ulmoftt necessary in actual life. While il can 
not be proved in detail, yet all the evidom-v point* 
to the conclusion, that in this religion the lite of a 
.simple community was ordered ami proscribed 
from birth to death in a series of mligLouf formula- 



and it i.s probable that the inheritance passed in 
the female line, and tlie kin;,* reigned as consort of 
the heiress.* The natural inference that the same 
] tract iee existed in the ancient empire of the cen- 
tral plateau, whose chief city was at Hoyhu/Kciii, 
and in the later kingdom of Tyana, is valueless, 
while we have no information as to the relation of 
tins chief priest-king to the priests of the many 

sacred centres throughout the land (each of which for personal conduct, personal purity, relation to 

was, presumably, a .small theocracy for its sur- > others in (he family and the uimmunUy, manage- 

rounding village or villages). The supposition that incut of the household and of agriculture and farm 

the empire consisted of a loose aggregate of separ- economy. A great deal which, in recent ti s, 

ate theocracies would not account for the great has ceased to be familiar to the poorest and the 

size and imperial character of the city at Uogliaz- least educated classes was, in that early time, 

Keui ; and we are at present reduced to mere enforced on all as obligatory religions ceremonial, 

conjecture; but evidence is likely to be din- In modern times this growing ignorance of the 

covered, when the hieroglyphic inscriptions of fundamental principles on winch comfort, pro- 

the country arc deciphered. | priety, and happiness in life depend, is felt to be 

[$i Household jtroteyes.— A class of person* who a serious danger alike among the most civilized 

are called in documents of the Roman period by peoples, and in the less civilized Christian nations 

various names, <ilit//tm\ Opcinol, tf^.u/xara, dpc/Trd, \ like the Itussiau. It cannot be denied that the 

are frequently mentioned in Asia Minor. In the tendency of the Christian Church to concentrate 

Etonian period they are identilied almost coin- teaching on theoretical dogma and Church ritual, 

pletely with foundlings, i.e. infants exposed by and to lose hold on the practical household life 

their parent* and brought up as a speculation by of the people, has contributed to spread this ignor 

strangers with a view t^> selling them for proiit: j ance by gradually allowing the ancient stock of 

such foundlings were not peculiar to Asia Minor, practical household wisdom to fall into oblivion, 



but known generally over the Kinpire, and re- 
scripts relating to them were issued by Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian for the provinee of Aehniu, 
and by Trajan for Bithynia.t and their status and 
rights formed a frequent subject for Imperial 



and sometimes even actively discouraging it as 
involved with superstition. 

We have laid little stress on the barbarous ele- 
ments in the Anatolian cultus, but have omitted 
them or passed them over lightly. Tartly this is dim 



legislation, Jiut in the inscriptions of Asia Minor to the fact that in many cases "they seem to result 
these prot-gfs are mentioned so frequently ill from degradation of the primitive religion, due to 
epitaphs as to prove clearly that under that name [ the influence of foreign conquerors and immigrants, 
is included also some class of persons peculiarly and accompanied by a probable deterioration of 
characteristic of the country. They are generally the original people. In othc 
mentioned immediately after the children, and elements are original, and cc 



are sometimes distinguished from and mentioned 
before slaves, so that it is hardly possible to regard 
them as mrim, slaves born and brought up in the 
household, although we would not deny that the 
term possibly may sometimes have that significa- 
tion. This class is at present of quite unknown 
character and origin, but probably it takes us 
back to a primitive custom — some Anatolian 
institution similar to, yet distinct from, the Roman 
cfirntil/t. In a Uithynian inscription, a husband 
and wife and their protectress {dpi^a<ra i)[j.wv used 
as a noun) have a common tomb: all three have 
the same no/nen r which the two Oplfifiara must 
have received from the protectress; but the two 
were not the children of the protectress either by 
nature or adoption, for they were free to marry 
one another. The inscription, No. 36, in Gitiot 
and Jlish. of Phryffim, shows a case in which a 
child had been exposed in accordance with a 
dream and brought up by another person, and 
yet the parents retain some rights over him. 
The tie uniting the protryr and the protector was 
evidently a close and sacred one; but the sub- 
ject is one for further investigation, and nothing 
positive can yet be laid down with regard to it. 

(!>) Ii'rliifiou.s injlmnccs on sovitd conditions. — 
White immigration, war, and conquest are favour- 
able to the male sex, it may conversely be assumed 
thnt the high position of women and the inlluence 
exercised by, and respect paid to, the mother 



■ases the barbarous 
ijMind to the equip- 
ments and surroundings of primitive Anatolian 
society: these might profitably be investigated 
with a view to acquiring a better idea of thnt 
society, but time and wide knowledge on the part 
of the investigator are required. 

The failure to develop the higher side of the 
Anatolian religion is doubtless due to many causes. 
The country was on the highway of armies, and 
the uncertainty and sullering consequent thereon 
were unfavourable to orderly development, while 
the best and most spirited element in the people 
was most exposed to extermination under the 
successive foreign conquerors. Nothing is more 
destructive to the highest qualities of human 
nature than the presence of an entirely uncertain 
and capricious yet serious and ever dreaded, danger. 
In the succession of military conquerors the inter- 
mixture of foreign religious elements was often 
brought alrtjut in the worst way, viz. through the 
instrumentality of a rude, brutal, uneducated, and 
therefore superstitious Oriental soldiery, which had 
received not even military discipline, 

The unquestioned and absolute domination of a 
priesthood was also unfavourable to development. 
The element of prophecy, in the sense of becoming 
sensitive to the I >i vine will and interpreting it with 
reference to contemporary events, was recognized, 
but seems to have been kept entirely under the 
ontrol of the oflicial priesthood. .Moreover, the 
\natolia wiim larj 



succession of priests in Anatolia wiim largely or 

the primitive Anatolian system, imply the long altogether hereditary (according to unknown rules 

continuance of a peaceful condition amfd a settled of inheritance): this increased the cast-iron ami 

and, so to say, autochthonous people, such that unprogressive nature of priestly rule. If, as seems 

the importance of motherly care in promoting probable, tdw chief priuet in early times had to be 

social development had full opportunity to make a eunuch, that must have further debused the 
itself thoroughly appreciated. 

In our brief survey of the prominent features of 



* The evidence is collected by ftclztr in Ilheii 
xxw. p. 510 IT. (cf. x\\. p. 5). 



t Pliny, Zp. ad Trxtj. 05, WJ; Citit: 



character of the priesthood. Thus there wa> no 
opportunity for the grow ing wisdom of the national 



d to declare itself, since the nation out>ide the 

priesthood seems to have been given over to iejior- 

■y : or, rather, there wu.i 
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probably no nation and no national life, but merely 
a congeries of villages. 

IX. History and Chronology.— (l) Develop- 
ment of the Anatolian Religion in history. — It 
■would be impossible in tbis place to treat even in 
outline the development of the Anatolian religion. 
The development was different in every region, 
varying according to the diverse historical vicissi- 
tudes and succession of immigrants and conquerors 
in each; and the subject would thus be a very 
complicated one. Moreover, as regards no single 
region has even any attempt been made to collect 
and classify the extremely scanty evidence. We 
can merely quote a very few examples of the 
process. 

hi north - eastern Fhrygia the Gauls settled 
during the 3rd cent. B.C. They found there the 
ancient Phrygian worship of Cybele and Attis. 
In many instances we can prove that the Gauls 
adopted the religion of the land, in accordance 
with the ancient belief that every land has its 
own deities, whose power is supreme there (cf. 2 K 
I7'- 6 ). The religious types on the Galatian coins 
are entirely either Phrygian or Gra^co-Itoman, the 
latter character coming in later. The marriage 
ceremony in the one recorded instance was of the 
Anatolian type:* this instance belongs to the 
family of a chief probably of the "2nd cent. B.C., 
and the noble families were doubtless more ready 
to change their religious customs than the com- 
mon people ; but Gaulish tribes would follow their 
chiefs. 

It is, however, beyond doubt that the Gauls 
introduced some modification into the old worship. 
The Gallic spirit and temper undoubtedly made 
some impression on the character of Phrygo- 
Galatic religion. For example, we know that at 
Pessinus, one of the chief centres,' where the spirit 
of the ancient religion continued dominant and 
little affected by Hellenism until the latter half of 
the first century after Christ, an arrangement was 
made about B.C. 1G0, whereby half of the plaees in 
the college of priests were appropriated to the 
Gauls and half left to the old priestly families.! 
We ran, however, say little with any confidence 
about the Celtic element in the PhrygoGalatic 
religion. That the Gauls retained the use of the 
Celtic language as late as the 4th cent, after 
Christ is certain, but how far they imposed it on 
the old Phrygian subject-population is uncertain. 

Hut, when we go further back in the history of 
Phrygia, we find that the Phrygians themselves 
were immigrants from Europe, who adopted the 
religion of the native population. The Mother- 
Goddess was seated in the land before the Phrygians 
entered it ; and mythology retained the memory 
of the contest between the immigrants and the old 
religion with its women - guards, the Amazons.^ 
The Phrygian conquerors adopted the worship of 
Cybele, probably imposing their own language on 
the mixed population. But there is no trace in 
mythology that the women-guards were retained 
in the Phrygian system ; and we may probably 
attribute to this crisis the strengthening of the 
male element in the Divine idea, and the intro- 
duction ot the worship of the God-Thunderer (llel- 
lenized as Zeus Ii ronton) or the God-on-thc-Car, 
Bemii or Bcnneit$,§ into the Phrygian worship. 

On the other hand, a special mode of burial was 
retained among the priests of the Phrygian land, 
evidently the old priestly usage. They were placed 
upright on a rock, l| whereas in the rock graves that 

* See the following footnote. 

t On this point and on the whole subject, see a fuller discus- 
lion in Histot: Com. on Galatians, pp. 66f. t Stiff., 131 ff. 

% Iliad, iii. 1S4 190 : see above, § VIII (3). 

$ Journal of Uellenic Studies, 1SS2, p. 123 ; 1SS7, p. 511 f. 

II Nic. Damasc. in Dindorf, Hist. Grac. Min. i. p. 152: pre- 
sumably the corpse was put in a pit in the rock. 



remain in the country of the Phrygian kings this 
custom was evidently not followed. 

In these two cases we have types of what must 
have occurred in the many conquests of parts of 
the country by immigrant races. There was no 
attempt to exterminate or expatriate the old 
people and religion. The conquerors took part 
of the land — sometimes one-third was recognized 
as the proper proportion — and shared in the estab- 
lished religion along with the ancient worshippers ; 
but they affected the cultus more or less, and im- 
parted to it some part of their own nature. 

(2) Local diversity in Anatolian Religion. — 
While we have necessarily directed attention 
mainly to the common character of religion over 
the whole of Asia Minor, it must be clearly under- 
stood that this community of character was not 
complete, but that there were great local diversi- 
ties, which cannot here be properly estimated. 
For example, the East Anatolian religion of the 
warlike goddess at Komana, who was identified 
by the Romans with Hellona, shows a marked 
diversity from the true Anatolian type ; but this 
is probably to be attributed to racial difference. 
More warlike and barbarous tribes pressed in from 
the east of the Euphrates (see § I (3), above), and 
superinduced a new stratum of religious ideas and 
rites which belonged to their own tribal character. 
Similarly, in southern Thrace the Orphic ritual 
shows a character approximating on one side to 
the Phrygian, but also revealing elearly a differ- 
ent racial character, viz. that of more barbarous 
tribes accustomed to eat raw flesh, and giving to 
this custom a place and a consecration in their 
religion. This, however, is a large subject. 

(3) Chronology. — As to the age to which we 
are carried hack before we reach the primitive 
Anatolian worship in its uncont animated form, it 
is not possible to make any positive estimate. 
The earliest stage in its development that is 
attested by external evidence is probably found 
in the subjects portrayed in the rock-sculptures of 
Uoghaz- Keui, which are commonly dated some- 
where in the second millennium before Christ. 
But there we are already face to face with a stage 
of contamination with the religion and cultus of a 
people from the east or north-east (perhaps in 
some degree also from the south-east) — a people 
who superimpose a new and incongruous stratum 
of religious, social, and governing ideas on the 
primitive forms. 

Nor is it certain by any means that the Boghaz- 
Keui stratum was the first stage superimposed on 
the primitive religious foundation. Those sculp- 
tures are of such a highly complex character that 
they have as yet resisted all attempts at a com- 
plete solution ; and none of the attempts at a 
partial explanation has commanded general a] (pro- 
bation among scholars. For practical purposes the 
sculptures are still a mere riddle ; and hence we 
have been unable in this study to make any use, 
except in a few superficial details, of these earliest 
and most elaborate religious records of Anatolia. 
Hut the very fact that they are so complicated and 
obscure furnishes probably a sufficient proof that 
they are not the records of a simple cultus, but 
of one which had already passed through a com- 
plex process of development and contamination. 

Thus we are reduced to the study of the de- 
velopment from the inside — a method always 
unsatisfactory, because subjective and liable to 
become fanciful, but specially unsatisfactory on 
the chronological side, for only contact with ex- 
ternal facts gives any marks of time. In the 
development we are struck with the tenacity 
with which primitive characteristics were retained, 
readily distinguishable from the added elements ; 
and the primitive character seems autochthonous, 
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springing from the land, -stimulated by its atmo- 
sphere, and imposing its character in some decree, 
more or less, on every new people or religion that 
entered the land. 

The character of the plateau marks it out as an 
early home of human culture. The soil is fertile, 
the country is level and little exposed to danger- 
ous animals, and in certain districts, where water 
is naturally abundant, cereal* arc naturally pro- 
duced in sulhcient quantity to furnish regular food 
to an early race of men. The art of agriculture 
waft there taught almost by Nature herself, who 
thus revealed herself as mother and teacher of her 
people. The art of irrigation was also taught 
there by the same kindly mother : in some places 
it is so easy that the life-giving stream, flowing 
from a great heaven-sent spring (§ IV (3)), seems 
to invite men to divert and distribute its waters. 
The art, when once begun, was readily extended, 
and a country, which is now almost entirely un- 
cultivated, and part of which is loosely indicated 
on Kie|tert's map as d<scrt srrfc, is shown by the 
remains to have supported many towns and cities 
in early times.* Step by step, and precept upon 
precept, the Goddess-Mother, the 'I hesmophorof 
of the IJo'otian plain and the Athenian plain (see 
R» § IF), educated her people; and showed them 
how to make the best of the useful animals, swine, 
ox, sheep, and goat, and later also of the. horse, 
by proper nurture and careful treatment and 
breeding. The history of the education which she 
gave remains for us in that Anatolian religion of 
which some faint outline has been traced in the 
preeediug pages. 

If our view is correct, it is obvious that in a 
better knowledge of the Anatolian worship lies 
the key to an extremely early stage of human 
development ; and that this religion has to be 
compared with the most primitive stages of the 
known ancient religions of the cast Mediterranean 
lands. As a rule, even the most ancient Semitic 
cults are known to ns chiefly in a consider- 
ably developed stage ; and the Anatolian religion 
takes us behind them. In that land true religious 
development was arrested by causes at which we 
might guess ; and the primitive revelation of the 
Mother-Goddess found no prophets and seers to 
carry it to completion : see § \ III (9). 

It TUE HELLENIC HeugIQX.— In studying the 
development of thought in the strictly Ore«k lands, 
we are inevitably carried back to an ancient form 
of religion there prevalent, which presented a 
marked similarity to the simple primitive Ana- 
tolian cultus. The extent and the limits of the I 
similarity cannot be determined with our present 
knowledge. Put everywhere, in attempting to | 
comprehend the developed Hellenic religion, one 
tinds that it rests on this substratum of deep 
religious feeling, which sometimes was hardly 
articulate, and in that case was often rather looked 
down upon as superstition and StiaiSainovia (Ae 17") 
by the more educated and philosophic minds. 

1. E.VKLY OltKKK Kkugiox. — Frequent refer- 
ences occur in Herodotus to an older Creek or 
l'elnsgian religion dillcreut in character from the 
religion of which he ronceived Homer and llesiod 
to be the organizers (ii. oM). Arcadia he believed 
to contain more of the Pelasgian character than any 
other part of (ireece. Precisely in Areadia and the 
adjoining parts of the Peloponnesus, the strongest 
traces of such a pre-llellcnie religion are shown 
in the description of Puusauias. According to 
Herodotus (ii. 53), the gods of that old religion 

* The ' nomadizatioii ' of Ania Minor has been the chief ranse 
of the present isolation : ate I inprenttiim* of Turkrtf, p. 103, 
and the paper already quoted iu Geographical Jvunial, Sept. 

1902. 



had no name* and no images. The meaning of 
this .statement is that statues (d7d\MOTa) in the 
later fente were not used. Symbols of various 
kinds, however, existed in greater number and 
variety perhaiis in Arcadia than in other pans of 
t J recce ; but Herodotus, w ho was .speaking of the 
anthropomorphizing tendency in religion, would 
not call those rude and non-human embodiment* 
d7d\ftaTa. Epithets of a more general character 
were attached to these gods, but not proper indi- 
vidual names: among these epithets we may 
reekon 'the Oreat God or Cods' (Otbs nc ( iaTos, 
Otol fityiOTOi), 'the Pure Coil** " (tttol xadapoi), ' tiie 
tlood < >'od or Genius ' (ayattbs (ttjs or Saifiw), as well 
as 'the Propitiated Cods' (tttol m«<^X 10 '), 'the 
Revered Ones' (Ztfival), 'the Kings' (fivanTfj). 

In this religion the worship of the Earth-Godde«i 
anpears in various aspects. She is sometimes the 
physical conception, but more generally is con- 
ceived in a more moral aspect, as the orderly 
harmonious march of physical phenomena, under 
such epithets as Themis, llurmonia, etc. This 
order is an avenging power that punishes all 
otlence against itself: it is then Praxidike, Adra- 
steia, Nemesis, etc It is also connected with 
happiness, wealth, and prosperity, and the god- 
dess is then Tjche, Chryse, etc. The goddess is 
often accompanied by a male genius or deity, 
described as her husband or brother or attendant 
or child, lie appears as the a-yadbs SaifjLwv, the pro- 
tecting hero, or the gaums of fertilizing power. 

Traces of this religion may be found in most 
parts of (ireece: in Attica, in Ho*otia, and the 
Northern islands, as well as in the Peloponnesus. 
The goddess is akin iu nature to the Italian Dunn 
JJctt. It is a pre-Hellenic religion, but it has 
much of the Creek spirit about it. Tin; deities 
have in many ease* as much of moral as of physical 
character ; Themis becomes a Hellenic conception. 
The relation of such older forms of belief to the 
true Hellenic religion is well given by ,Kschylus 
{Kit men. 1 11.) in his history of the oracle at 
Delphi, where the gradual change from the first 
Caia to the latest Apollo is clearly shown. No 
eontlict is there said to take place, but the older 
religion merges in and is reeognized by the later, 
so that the purely physical conception of the 
Earth {Gaix) is moralized and harmonized into 
Themis, and Themis is elevated into the highest 
Hellenic type, Plnebus Apollo, through the inter- 
mediate stage Phoebe, who is evidently a mere 
device to facilitate the transition in sex, as the 
god Pirn-bus inherits iu right of his sister Ph<ebe. 
On the other hand, Awhyhis {At/ft mem turn, ITS ti.) 
describes the relation of the Hellenic Zens to the 
older dynasty as that of a conqueror and almost a 
destroyer. 

These passages are important as showing that 
the Creeks always retained the recollection of a 
eertain succession and development in religion, 
and occasionally they conneet it — and in our view 
rightly— with the succession of raees in (ireece, 
where the later conquered without destroying the 
older. 

The development of the Earth -Ooddess* into 
Themis was exactly paralleled by that of the older 
Oemeter into Ocmcter Thamiophoro.?, 'the intro- 
ducer of thesinoi' {titapol, 'ordinances'), who is known 
chietly in Portia, the plain of Athens, and Paros. 
The agricultural idea lies at the bottom of her 
chief festival at the time of the autumn ploughing 
and sowing. I bit that fundamental reference was 
merged in another idea, viz. the analogy between 
the continuation of the human family and the 
operations of agriculture. * The goddess Thesmo- 

* Cf. Soph. (Etlip. Tiir. \W1 ; .Esch. Sej>t. 753 ; Enrip- 
J'han. is, etc.; also l lit- old Attic h-^al tunmila if' if%'P 
*a..b&r ytry.ft. Bee A, } VI ('J), (3). 
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phoros founded and presided over soeial order, 
family life, the functions of women, and the Lirth 
of children ; marriage was the chief thesmos* and 
the priestess Thesmophoros gave some instructions 
to newly married couples. A Hellenic touch lies 
in the custom of giving prizes to the most beauti- 
ful women in Arcadia, and apparently also at 
Thermopylae, t Here two great Hellenic ideas, 
love of beauty and liking for the competitive 
principle, are united in the developed form of the 
rites ; but the goddess whose festival was thus 
honoured was Eleusinia and not the more primitive 
Thesmophoros. 

The resemblance of this Demeter Thesmophoros 
to the outlines of the Anatolian i\1 other- Goddess, 
as it has been traced in the earlier part of this 
article, is too obvious to need any words ; ami 
Herodotus points out (ii. 171) that the Thesmo- 
jihoria rites were formerly practised by the Pelas- 
gian women of the Peloponnesus, but perished 
when the Dorians conquered the country, except 
in Areadia, where the primitive population and 
ritual remained. ^Moreover, the worship of the 
goddess Thesmophoros was confined to women 
{which markedly distinguishes her worship from 
that of the Eleusinian Demeter), and swine were 
sacrificed to her by throwing them alive into holes 
in the ground. These are very primitive character- 
istics, and show that the cult of this goddess had 
not been developed so much as that of the Eleu- 
sinian goddess, who is in the myth marked as an 
immigrant with a long history of growth out of her 
Pelasgian germ. 

Pausanias is sometimes inelined to identify those 
earlier conceptions with Ilcllenie deities. lie feels 
that 'the Good God ' must be Zeus ; J hut about 
the nature of the two Anaktes he expresses doubt, 
which proves that he was struck by some marked 
difference between them and the two Dioscuri. In 
short, the Greeks felt that those gods whom they 
counted older, and sometimes called Pelasgian, 
were different from their own gods, and yet closely 
related to them. The succession is sometimes de- 
scribed as the inheritance of child from parent, 
sometimes as the acquisition by victor from van- 
quished and even exiled gods. Those old deities 
were not in harmony with the later Hellenic gods ; 
there belonged to the older a graver, sterner, and 
more solemn character ; yet there were implicit in 
them the genus of the double llellcnie conception 
of Olympian and Chthonian deities, on which see 
§ V, below. 

The conservatism with which, as a rule, the old 
eult-ideas were preserved in Greece and allowed a 
certain scope alongside of the later, give great his- 
torical importance to the study of Greek religion. 
Often the institutions of a bygone age retained a 
religions existence long after they had disappeared 
from actual society. 

II. Greek PiEligion and Greek Law.— That 
early religion was practically coextensive with the 
whole circle of public and private life. Religion 
was the only sanction which originally existed to 
enforce a custom or strengthen an institution ; re- 
ligion impressed these on the people by constituting 
them into solemn rites binding on all. "When in 
the development of the Hellenic system political 
institutions grew and law became a power, the 
legal sanction to some extent replaced the religious 
sanction. 

( hie by one the various branches of duty between 
members of the State were taken into the circle of 
law. In earlier times this was often done under 
the advice and approval of the oraeles (especially 



t Hesychius, s.v. Uvka.t'lStis ; Athenajus, xiii. 90, p. G09. 
J Pausanias, vm. xxxvi. 5. 



the Delphic). < *ne set of duties after another was 
formulated as a branch of public law sanctioned by 
stated punishment* and penalties. In various eases 
the old form was continued alongside of the later, 
and the offender against a law was not merely 
punished legally, but was also formally cursed, i.e. 
handed over to the punishing care of Heaven. The 
Court of Areopagus in Athens well exemplifies the 
gradual transformation of the religious into the 
legal sanction, with the religious forms persisting 
to some extent alongside of the legal. 

Hut the old sanction in its primitive form con- 
tinued to reign in the circle of family duties and 
rights, the duty of ehildren to parents and of the 
younger to the older, the right of children to pro- 
tection and care at the hands of their parents, of 
the poor to the charity of the richer, and of the 
stranger to hospitality. It was the Erin mj ex, the 
old vague conception of the avenging power of 
nature, older almost than the conception of per- 
sonal gods, who punished any infraction of those 
duties and rights.* Here a conception akin to the 
primitive one reigned in the developed Hellenic 
thought. The Erimiyes of the father, of children, 
of the poor, protected their rights and punished 
the violator ; in other words, punishment was left 
to Divine action, and rarely interfered with by 
human law. Even the inviolability of the oath is 
described by Hesiod as protected by the Erinnyes, 
who punished bad faith alike among gods and 
men.f 

In the sphere of international law, heralds 
went between States as Divine officials {K-qpvKes 
'Epfjiou). A species of international custom, not 
formulated into law in the strict sense, was re- 
cognized as existing between Hellenic States, but 
not between Greeks and barbarians ; + but it was 
considered to be Divine or unwritten law, it de- 
pended on the conscience and feeling of the indi- 
vidual State, .and was regarded by some more than 
others. lly the religious, however, it was con- 
sidered more binding than the formal laws. § 

Thus religion continued to be a sort of completion 
of public law. Where the latter was insufficient or 
inapplicable, or beyond the reach of the sufferer, the 
religious sanction was invoked in the form of a 
curse. Especially, international obligations were 
guarded by little more than the religious sanction. 
Any idea of Hellenic unity which existed had been 
the creation of religion ; and the rights of even the 
Greek stranger or traveller, much more of the non- 
Greek, were almost wholly left to religion. Law 
was mostly confined to the relations between one 
citizen and another ; and in the cases where (as in 
Athens) it touched the relation of a resident 
stranger to citizens, the stranger must be repre- 
sented by a citizen, and could not himself have 
any standing before the law. Similarly, the 
traveller was under the protection of the gods of 
the road. 

HI. The Elements of Hellenic Religion.— 
Beyond other traceable but less important influ- 
ences, three forces pre-eminently are to be distin- 
guished in the history and formation of Hellenic 
religion. There was, first, that above-described 
pre-llellenic cultus in the Greek lands, to which 
we may, like the Greeks themselves, apply the 
name Pelasgian : that cultus had certainly a very 
strong resemblance to the primitive Anatolian 
worship, and we have freely used certain obviously 
primitive ceremonies of the Greek lands as evidence 
of the character of the old Anatolian religion. 

* Iliad, \x. 454, 567, xv. 204 ; Odyss. xiv. 57 compared with 
xvji. 475. The names of the Erinnyes aa personal beings are of 
later origin : the very plural is a development. 

t Op. 803; Theo(j.22\. 

I zoircl -r^f ' EXXx8« k>««< : veu.tlifd.iya. "EWr.ffi ; xnv'a. t£v EXXw* 
vofi.uj,* or •xxia. ; cf Tluio iii. 59, iv. 97, etc. 

S a.yf,tt* t *"Uei t aypcTTa. vofdifL*, Soph. Ant. 454. 
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Into the question whiithtir it spread from Anatolia 
into Greece, us so many litter religions impulses 
diil, we shall not en tar, though it may Ikj pointed 
out that the Gruaks believed themselves to have 
derived some very characteristic early forms of 
Creek cult from Crete, which in its turn was 
certainly connected with ami influenced by Asia 
Minor. 

There was, in the second place, the influence 
exercised by surrounding nations on early Greek 
history and religion. Only one side of this iiiilu- 
ence can be considered here, viz. the Oriental, 
t'nder the name of Oriental may be included all 
influence which came from A-iu Minor during the 
period commonly culled historical, as well as all 
traecs of Phoenician or other strictly Asiatic in- 
fluence. There was certainly great importance 
attaching to this influence ; yet its true character 
must be noted. It did not make Greek ideas, but 
was simply the raw material out of which the 
Greek mind drew part of its growth. The Greek 
mind, with its eager, ardent curiosity, learned from 
all its neighbours, and most of ulTfrom the most 
advanced neighbours. 

In the third place, there was that special quality 
and tendency of the Hellenic mind, a unique and 
exquisitely delicate element, which selected and 
moulded, moderated and regulated, mixed and 
added life to, the food which it absorbed from 
the experience and the acquirements of various 
other nations. That spirit of Hellenism stood in 
such obvious relations to the peculiar geographical 
and other external conditions of Greece, that some 
writers regard it as absolutely produced by them. 

But, in our view, there was a certain innate in- 
tellectual character in the formed Greek mind, 
which enabled them to see in nature what no other 
race could see, and to Use opportunities as no other 
race could have used them. The spirit of Hellenism, 
it i> true, was fostered by the geographical condi- 
tions, and could have acquired strength in no other 
land. It needed just tho.se peculiar relations of sea 
and land to foster and strengthen it; it was, like 
the most delicate and exquisite of Hellenic god- 
desses, born on the sea, not on the land ; but that 
sea must be the .Kgean, the path and the roadway 
of the Greek peoples, which united the Greek 
lands instead of estranging and separating them 
(as other seas seemed to do). 

One of the most noteworthy forms in which the 
strong Hellenic appreciation of individual person- 
ality and rights (without much feeling of individual 
duty) showed itself was the love of competition 
and' prizes. The individual Hellene trained himself 
to the highest pitch attainable in competition 
with his fellows, and his eagerness was stimulated 
by the prize of victory. The prize, in the true 
Hellenic idea, was simply the victor's garland, the 
recognition by his peers that he had won the 
victory. In the early stages of Hellenism the 
mere honour of victory was hardly sullicieut to 
tempt the competitive ardour without prizes of 
value ; and when in later times the Hellenic games 
were introduced in the Asiatie cities, it was the 
custom there to give valuable prizes (eifiara) ; while 
even the Hellenic contests in that later time were 
made practically valuable by privileges and money 
rewards from the victor's own State. Only in the 
fullest bloom of the Hellenic spirit were the honour 
and erown sutlicicnt to attract all Hellenes. 

Many religious ceremonies were modi lied or de- 
veloped by the in trm I net ion of such competitions. 
While the barbarism of primitive funeral rites was 
developed by the Roman* into gladiatorial com- 
bats, it was developed among the Greeks into the 
system of funeral sports and prizes. The crown 
of wild olive, which originally- was dimply the 
garland of the foliage .sacred to tlie £0d, worn b> 



every worshipper at Olympia, was by the Hellene* 
given as a prize to the victor in a competition. 

The view, then, which we take is that the char- 
acter of Greek religion arose in the country, and 
sprang from the Greek genius, which took into 
itself, assimilated, and gave new life and character 
to elements gathered from its own past and from 
every race with which the Greeks came in contact, 
so far as those races offered anything worth learn- 
ing ; but in this process the Greek spirit, so long 
as its bloom and vigour lasted, only grew more and 
more intensely Hellenic. The more the Greeks 
learned from Pho-nicians or Phrygians, the more 
unlike them they became. In many of the Hellenic 
deities there is a certain Oriental element, hut how 
utterly diflerent in character and spirit is the 
Hellenic Aphrodite from a Plnenician goddess. 
Although Aphrodite, as she was worshipped in the 
coitus of the Greeks, bore strong traces of the 
ugly, gross, material Orientalism, and though 
Pluunician elements in origin can be assigned to 
her more confidently than to any other Greek 
'Itf'ty. y L 't the Hellenic genius is almost more 
conspicuous in the graceful, exquisite, smiling 
Aphrodite of the Kind than in any other Greek 
deity. The Greek spirit could make her beautiful 
without making her moral in the modern sense. 

IV. Tiik Growth of Hellenic Kkuuion,— 
(1) Continuity of development. The Hellenic re- 
ligion which was built on that older Greek founda- 
tion had in itself little of true religions character 
and depth. It was in many ways a beautiful 
development of artistic feeling, harmony, and 
grouping, instinct with the Hellenic sense of indi- 
vidual rights and liberty, and indissolubly inter- 
twined with the political institutions of the free, 
self-governing, progressive Greek City-State. The 
eity was the highest creation of the Hellenic 
genius, with its free institutions and its education 
of the individual man; and the Hellenic religion 
was the ideal counterpart of the Hellenic city. 

Put, when we try to sound the real religions 
depths of the Greek nature, we must go to the 
worship of the dead or of the sacred stones {the 
Jfernt'ti), or the mystic worship of the deities of 
the old Pelasgiau type. Vet the difference l>e- 
tween the old religion and the formed Hellenic 
worship does not amount to absolute opposition. 
The later grew out of the earlier by a simple pro- 
cess of easy development. No definite and unvary- 
ing line dividers the older gods of Greece from the 
properly Hellenic gods. There is hardly one of 
the latter who has not also in some district, or on 
account of some aspects of his worship, a place 
among the former. 

(*J) frroirth of nujt/tologij. — The old personages of 
myth and religion continued to acquire new mean- 
ing and character amid the historical vicissitudes 
of the people. .Tnst as among the Germanic and 
Scandinavian tribes the old Aryan tales took on a 
Christian character in their later development, so 
the old pre-Hellcnic Divine personalities bear the 
impress of later history, or (to vary the metaphor) 
formed centres round which the floating beliefs 
and facts of later times gathered. Thus the name 
of Zeus goes biurk to the primitive Aryan stock, 
but he came to be the bearer of new thoughts and 
ideals in the Hellenic mind. To admit that Cad- 
mus represents a Phoenician element in Greek 
history does not necessarily imply that Cadmus 
must be a Plnenician name. To take a typical 
case of a markedly late development : As the 
Oriental Pccluiuoit of women began to spread 
I among the Greeks in general, the familiar use 
of boys and male favourites in domestic service, 
! with the vices that accompanied this custom, 
hcwime general. As was invariably the case, a 
* mythical "i ^'di^ious f»urallel and example was 
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found, and Ganymedes beeame the mythical repre- 
sentative of the new custom in all its worst 
features. But, while one recognizes this, one 
may carry back the history of the mythic figure 
Ganymedes much further, and see in him one of 
the numberless local impersonations of the fresh- 
ness and bloom of nature, the Good Genius who 
came from heaven and returns again to it. 

The old legends can be traced in Greece in 
never-ceasing transformations. They appear in the 
Lyric poets in a very ditlerent form from what they 
bear in Homer; and the Tragic poets take them 
and again remodel them, while in Pausanias we 
rind occasional traces of local forms difl'ering from 
all the literary embodiments. The Odysseus of 
Homer is not the Odysseus of Sophocles. But 
the inference, which has sometimes been drawn, 
that the Tragic poets did not know the Homeric 
poems in the form in which we possess them, has 
no validity. The Lyric and the Tragic poetry 
represent a deeper phase — certainly a very ditler- 
ent phase— of thought and religion from the Epic; 
and those later poets treated the myths as their 
poetic or dramatie property, and read in them or 
into them the thoughts of their own time. 

(3) Polytheism and the Hellenic itnity, — The older 
Greek religion, as we have seen, was compara- 
tively simple. There was not a large number of 
gods worshipped in any one di strict. But the 
conception and names of the Divine beings varied 
in ditlerent districts to some degree. Though 
fundamentally the same, the idea of 'the God' 
tended in each district to assume some of the 
special character of the people, and to run through 
a special kind of development according to the 
succession of immigrant tribes or the varying ex- 
perience of the original tribe. New religious 
conceptions eame in with new tribes. The special 
deity of each race reflected in his nature the 
whole history of his people. The power of each 
deity was confined to his own district and the 
circle of his own worshippers. 

But the idea of Hellenic unity became a politieal 
force, founded on a religious basis and strengthened 
in the literary development of the country. This 
unity was merely ideal, and never became a politi- 
cal reality : it was a power which exerted a certain 
influence on events: it was an end which some 
persons saw dimly before them in the distance. 
The Delphic Oracle was to some extent guided by 
that ideal in the leading which it gave to the 
Greek States when they consulted it ; but its 
influence was never directed to modify the char- 
acter of local or tribal religion. It always sup- 
ported the established customs of caeli State. 
But it favoured uniformity by introducing new- 
gods [trv65xpv ffrot ) into almost every city of Greece : 
e.g. Aphrodite, Dionysos, Demeter, and Kora 
were all introduced at Erythne by oracles from 
Delphi. Thus the local religions tended towards 
a common type by adopting each other's gods.* 

Political or social unity, to the ancient mind, 
could exist only through common religion. Those 
who worshipped ditlerent gods and practised hostile 
religious rites could have no unity. Therefore, as 
a Hellenic ideal unity grew, the Varying religions 
of the various States composing that unity could 
not he felt as essentially ditlerent from or really 
hostile to one another. If there was an ideal 
unity in the political sphere, there must neeessarily 
be an ideal unity in the religious sphere ; and the 
gods of one Hellenie State were recognized as gods 
by the others. Those gods quarrelled with one 
another, as brothers and sisters quarrel, or as the 
Hellenic States warred with one another, lint 
the States met in the common recognition of the 
Hellenic deities. Especially the four great Pan- 
* viu#$ tri'Ma/i, Xen. Mem. 



Hellenic games — Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, 
and Isthmian — formed peaceful meeting-places for 
all Hellenes, where religion kept the peace and all 
celebrants felt the benign influence of the Hellenic 

(4) Formation, of the Hellenic Pantheon. — But 
when all the various gods who obtained Pan- 
Hellenic recognition were thus set side by side, 
the religions consciousness demanded some theory 
of the relation between them. Various theories, 
in which a religions system was built up, came 
into existence. But out of these the great unifying 
forces, literature and the Delphic Oracle, formed 
a generally recognized Pantheon. No two ex- 
pressions of that system are precisely the same. 
Ditlerent writers conceived it witli slight varia- 
tions, but the general type is clear. The concep- 
tion of a household, as it wore, consisting of twelve 
great deities is found in several parts of Greece ; 
but it was far from being universal, ami the twelve 
selected were not everywhere the same. Again, 
in no district did the Hellenic Pantheon corre- 
spond exactly to the actual popular religion. 

Everywhere both literary and popular concep- 
tions tended towards a common form, which had 
its root in the popular mind and the popular 
ideas. It was the great poets who most of all 
gave shape to it. and made it familiar over the 
whole country and in the Greek colonies. Hence 
the popular Greek idea that the Hellenie religion 
was the creation of Homer and llesiod had a 
certain truth. They beyond all others gave ex- 
pression to the popular tendencies, and were the 
chief instruments in moulding the recognized, or, 
as one might almost call it, the 'orthodox " Greek 
Pantheon. 

(5) The Hellenic Religion an ideal. — Thiscommon 
religion, which we shall continue to term the 
Hellenic religion, must be carefully distinguished 
from the actual religion of any single Hellenic 
State. Like the political unity which originated 
along with it, the Hellenic religion was much 
more" an ideal than an aetual, realized fact. Its 
centre and crowning idea is the supremacy and 
almighty power of Zeus; but very seldom do we 
find that Zens is in actual worship the most 
important god of any State. In Athens, e.g., 
Athenaia was the great divinity and tutelary 
goddess of the State ; and her festivals were 
celebrated with greater magnificence and public 
interest than any others. The honour and safety 
of the State were bound up with her worship, not 
with that ot Zeus. Zens, at least so far as actual 
ritual is concerned, occupied quite a secondary 
position. 

Put under this loeal diversity it is clear that 
a general likeness existed. AVe can hardly con- 
sider that men who merely performed stated cere- 
monies had a religion. That term we can use 
only with reference to men who thought about 
the ideas involved in these rites ; and it was 
the approximation to a general Hellenic type in 
their local religion that engaged general attention. 
Though they spent most care and most money on 
the festival of Athenaia, of Hera, or of Poseidon, 
their thought was concerned most with Zeus as the 
god, and with Athenaia or the others only as his 
representatives. Especially is thi* common or 
Hellenic religion the religion of the literature to 
which the mo*t thoughtful men gave shape. But 
a national literature, though it be in advance of 
the prevalent standard of thought, is not in 
opposition to it. Homer and Plato only gave 
clearer form to the thoughts that were present in 
all educated minds. This common character, this 
Hellenic religion, is the true line in which the 
actual religion of Greece tended to develop. All 
^v.a.lo.Dem.J^Hl. intercourse of Greek with Greek, all education, 
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all feeling t>f pri«le in their common Mood mill 
nationality, tended to foster it throughout the 
country, but, of course, in unuquxl degree accord- 
ing to the uneijUiil strength of Uie*e influences in 
dillerent parts of tiie rountry. Heme the Ildluiiie 
type Mas not equally apparent everywhere, just 
as it was not equally realized by all men. Some 
tribes went more rapidly, others very slowly, but 
all w< re tending in one direction. Various lines 
of argument lend to the conclusion that this 
Ilellt'iiie religion assumed a definite form by the 
middle of the Stli cent. H.C. Ulinn^eK continued 
to take phiee, new ideas were added, new gods ami 
new rites were popularized after that date, and 
indeed down to the latest time when Greek gave 
plaee to a new rciligiou, which was thoroughly 
non-Hellenic and even anti- Hellenic, though to 
some considerable extent it has been influenced by 
Crock ideas. Hut at that period t lie religion of 
Hellas seems to have assimilated all its essential 
elements and to have established itself as a power 
over all the Greek tribes, which acted chiefly from 
a religious centre recognized by all the Hellenes 
—viz. the Delphic Oracle. 

In fact, from that time onwards it was not so 
much blood or locality that determined the right 
of dillerent tribes to the common name of Hellenes, 
as recognition of this Hellenic religion and par- 
ticipation in the Hellenic rites. 

The history of the Greeks in modern times 
presents a remarkable parallel. For centuries the 
Greek religion was the only bond that held to- 
gether the Greeks in dillerent regions. Every 
other bond was gone. No Greek government, 
education, or literature existed. The national 
name had perished, and the people were serfs to a 
barbarous race. The tie of language had in many 
cases disappeared, and even at the present day 
there are Ureeks in Asia Minor who do not 
know a word of the Greek tongue. Community of 
blood was conlined to a small part of the Greek 
world, so ealled. Uut the religion remained to 
unite the people, ami it proved a stronger tie 
than any other. Cretans of the Greek Church are 
(Jreeks, Cretans whose fathers became Moham- 
medans are non-Greek. This common religion 
was enough to preserve all the old feeling; and 
when the country was awakened from the sleep 
of centuries, when education and literature eaine 
in to help, as strong a national feeling and 
as complete a severance in the national mind 
between Greek and the rest of the world have 
l>eeii made manifest as ever existed in olden times. 
In the western parts of Asia Minor the movement 
can still he watched in progress. The schools 
have not yet been universally established, but, 
wherever they have been planted, a single genera- 
tion develops the religious feeling into a strongly 
national one. 

(ti) Theory of the Hellenic Pantheon. — Further, 
there was a polytheistic element in the primi- 
tive Greek religion ; and there grew up very 
early an idea that around the chief deity there 
were other great deities, in whom the Divine 
] >ower existed in more narrowly circumscribed 
fashion : thus a system of higher and lower 
divinities was formed in such an ancient cnltus 
as that of Eleusis. In the growth of a unilied 
Hellenic religion this idea was developed. Accord- 
ing to this system Zeus is the supreme god, father 
of gods and men, protector of right and punisher 
of evil : as'EpKftas and Kr^crioj he is the patron of 
family and household, as Z^(Of and 'U^trios he is 
the guardian of hospitality and of friendly inter- 
course between different countries; finally, he is 
the protector of cities and puhlie life, and the 
fountain of law and of morality : from him 
originates all revelation of 



(llafou^aiar). His will is fate; and the course of 
events is the gradual consummation of his pur- 
poses. In the whole Hint the will of Zeus was 
wrought out (A(6s 5' fTtXiitro povXri). In the tale of 
Mclampus and lphiclus, as it is narrated in the 
(hhjsscif, xi. 211011., the fate from tin." god fettered 
the prophet, but, when the full time came, he was 
released and the purpose of Zeus was perfected. 
The other gods and goddesses are the ministers of 
the will of Zeus. Each has his special province : 
Apollo speaks to mankind in oracles what Zeus 
wishes to reveal; llestia is the goddess of family 
life ; Poseidon rules the sea ; and so on. 

The province or sphere of action assigned to 
each deity* in this Hellenic idea had not much 
influence on the local cnltus. When we take the 
Hermes of lmbros we lind, not the Hellenic idea 
of the messenger of Zeus, but the lnihrian idea of 
the Divine power. Hut the Hermes who was 
adopted in many Greek cities under the Hellenic 
impulse was the Hellenic idea ; and the popular 
view approximated to the Hellenic view. The 
average Greek thought of Aphrodite as the deity 
of love and beauty, Hermes as the god of heralds, 
and so on, irrespective of the cnltus ; and their 
names passed often into proverbial popular usage 
in this connexion. 

This religion as we find it in Homer was prac- 
tically the general religion of Greece. While in 
each district the same gods as of old wen- wor- 
shipped with special care, and the regular cnltus 
at their sanctuaries was traditionally lixed among 
the priests, the other Tan - Hellenic gods were 
recognized beside them, and occasionally a l'au- 
Hellenic cnltus even eclipsed the native worship. 
Thus at Olynipia, Hera (perhaps associated in the 
Holy Marriage, upos ydfios, with Zeus Karai^dr^s, 
the naturalistic deity) was the native goddess ; 
but the festival of Zeus Olympius, a later institu- 
tion, far surpassed the older worship in magnili- 
ceiice. In general, however, the native worship 
remained the chief one, and the 'orthodox' Hel- 
lenic system was recognized cither by altars and 
worship of other gods separately, or by an altar of 
all the gods or of the Twelve Gods. See ( It). 

(7) Mural izat ion of the Hellenic r/otfs. — The 
most important element in the progress of Greek 
religion lay in the tendency to make its gods 
more ami more into moral conceptions. In the 
case of the greater gods, the physical character 
that had once belonged to them almost entirely 
disappeared from the Hellenic mind. In this* re- 
spect the view of Homer maybe taken as identi- 
cal with that which prevailed generally during 
the (Ith or 5th century. The gods are concerned 
with human life and human action ; they influ- 
ence the course of nature solely as a means of 
aiding or hindering the work* of men. While the 
gods had thus become almost purely moral con- 
ceptions, the tendency to see 1 >ivinc lite in external 
nature remained as strong as ever. 

(S) The Uuunanc* ami the Pirine in tit/' physical 
worlil. — When once the tendency to polytheism 
had been established, it increased rapidly. The 
physical world was Idled with Divine beings. 
Hvery plaee, every natural object which impressed 
men with its beauty or solemnity, became to them 
the seat of a deity. The nymphs of the old 
1'elnsginn religion formed a convenient expression 
for this pantheistic idea ; and nymph* were .seen in 
every tree and every stream, every glen and every 
mountain. 

In moral conceptions a Divine nature was equally 
conspicuous; and altars to City, Shame, Kriend- 
hip, etc., t were erected in dillerent places. Many 
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of these names are known as aetual epithets of 
different deities ; Athena Ergnnc and Athena 
Sike are -well known; Artemis Euklciayx&s, wor- 
shipped at Thebes. Ara or the Arai are some- 
times an independent eoneeption, sometimes a 
name of the Erinnyes or Enmenides. In such 
deities as Eros or the Charites we have forms 
which were in some instances worshipped as the 
great embodiment of the Divine conception and 
chief gods of the places (so Eros at Thespiae, the 
Charites at Orchomenos) ; hut generally they were 
only inferior figures attendant on the great gods. 
The Greeks themselves found it difficult to deter- 
mine how far a god as worshipped under two 
epithets continued to be one being. Soerates 
(Xen. Sipnp. e. 8, 9) knows not whether there is 
one Aphrodite or two, Ourania and Pandemos ; 
for Zeus himself, whom men eonnt one, has many 
surnames. Xenophon was wont to sacrifice to 
Zeus Soter and Zens Basileus; but a soothsayer 
of Lampsaeos showed him that he had sinned in 
not sacrificing also to Zeus Meilichios. It cannot 
here be accidental that Xenophon's first sacrifices 
acknowledged only the Olympian religion, whereas 
Zeus Sleiliohios is a Chthonian deity. Solon's 
laws ordered that men should swear by three gods, 
'Initios, Kadapaios, 'E^aKfOTTjptos ; hut these, though 
expressly called three gods, are obviously epithets 
of Zens. It is therefore not surprising to find 
that epithets gradually tend to aequire distinct 
personality and a separate worship. 

This tendency is seen already in Homer, who 
personifies the Atraf. The sea- monster Scylla he 
calls a goddess, and Chimera, Echidna, Sirens are 
godlike beings (Oelov ye'vos). So pestilence and 
hunger are called gods by Sophocles (OCdip. Tyr. 
28) and Simonides of Amorgos (vi. U>2). These 
and all other striking instances of natural power, 
real or fabulous, were equally representative of 
the Divine nature. The term daiwon (5aifxwv) was 
often applied to such powers. In Homer the term 
5a.Lfj.wv denotes a distinctly less personal eoneeption 
than 0£6s: hardly anywhere except in II. iii. 42U is 
a special god eailed Salfiwv : the 5o.lfJi.wv is bearer of 
the Divine power which works in nature and in 
human life : the Saifiwv has not been so formed, 
bounded and defined by mythology and cultns as 
6e 6s : Saifiwv is sometimes even used impersonally 
(especially in the Odyssey) in the sense of ninncn. 
There is a eertain tendency in Homer to attribute 
a bad influence to the 5a.ifj.wv, and the preponder- 
ance of evil is distinctly marked in the Odyssey.* 

In the post-Homerie usage 5a.ifj.wi> acquired a 
more definite meaning, and was applied to eertain 
godlike beings intermediate between the great 
gods and mankind. In Hesiod the spirits of men 
of the Golden Age are appointed by Zeus to watch 
and guard men, and are eailed daimones, and the 
name is also applied to Phaethon, appointed by 
Aphrodite as guardian of her shrine. Hence it is 
generally applied to the train of inferior beings 
attendant on the chief gods, as Satyrs, Corybantes, 
Erotes, etc (Plato, Legg. S4S D). These dnimones 
are often conceived as the executors of the will of 
Zeus in particular eases, f The analogy with some 
phases of the Hebrew doetrine of angels is interest- 
ing. In Arcadia men sacrificed to P.ronte and 
Astrape, evidently daimoncs of Zeus. Wind-gods X 
are worshipped in a similar fashion, though they 
are not expressly so named. Daimoncs as com- 
panions and guardians of individual men are men- 

* Krocher, Gebravch da W&rtes $ct,,uit>v, reckons that the word 
occurs there eighteen times in action unfriendly to men, four- 
teen times indifferent or friendly. Fick derives hu.fxjv* from 
the root das, ' to teach,' and identifies it with the Sanskrit das- 
inant, 'wise.' 

t So in Plato (Leqg. v. 730 A), a Vmni ixxc-rou i*i t uu* xai Bias, 

X Herod, vii. 17S, 160. 
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tioned by Theognis (161 If.), and frequently in later 
authors.* The words e65a.tfj.wv, 5v<r5ai/j.wv probably 
imply such a view. They are not found in Homer ; 
and 6\ftiooaifiwv (II. iii. 182) is one of many sus- 
picious expressions in the passage where it oceurs. 
Ev5alfj.wi> is used by Hesiod (Op. 824). The Roman 
idea of a genius of city or people is not found till 
a late date. After the Christian era the Tyche of 
the city was worshipped ; and the head of the 
eity-goddess appears on eoins. This, of course, 
must be distinguished from the genuine aneient 
cult of Tyehe.f In Athens a eult of the Demos, 
alone or along with the Charites, is mentioned in 
inscriptions of the last eent. B.C. 

Some order was introduced into this motley 
throng of Divine beings by the idea of a train 
of inferior deities attendant on eaeh of the greater 
gods. Dionysos had a troop of followers from 
Sileni and Satyrs down through all grades of 
life to wild beasts. The train of attendants is a 
sort of epitome of the sphere of action belonging 
to the god, and that of Dionysos represents all 
phases of the life and energy of nature which are 
included in the special significance of that deity. 
So it is with many other gods. All the deities 
and drtimonrs of the sea form a court round their 
sovereigns Poseidon and Amphitrite. To Aphro- 
dite is attached every variety of love and grace, 
Eros, Himeros, Pothos, the Charites, etc. Art 
had much to do in determining the form of all 
these trains of beings ; and they seldom attained 
such importance as to be recognized in public 
cult. 

(9) first rirt ions on the nature of the gods. — The 
originally restricted character of the Greek gods 
continued to cling to them. Their power was 
onee confined to a narrow district, their worship 
to a small circle. As the gods ehanged from 
physical to moral eoneeptions, the range of^ their 
power widened, and the circle of their worshippers 
wasinereased ; but still there was a universal feeling 
that a defined boundary did exist, and that new 
worshippers were admitted into a seleet and ex- 
clusive company. The eultus of a god was often 
transferred to a new place, where his worship was 
established in a form as elosely as possible re- 
sembling the original (a.<pi5pv(Tts) ; but blood and 
race were usually the eanse of such a transfer. 
The worship of the mother eity thus spread to the 
colonies. "When smaller communities were concen- 
trated in a great State, as the Attie towns were 
in Athens, the worship of each was transferred to 
the central city ; and the chief festival of the god 
was constituted a memorial of the original transfer 
by a procession to the ancient seat of the worship. 
Thus the old image of Dionysos was taken from 
Eleutherai to Athens, and an imitation left in its 
plaee. Hut the Eleusinian worship was left in 
its own home, with Athens as a secondary seat of 
the eultus. 

This process was common in Greek history, 
and a well-known example in historical times is 
the foundation of Megalopolis by Epaminondas, 
in order to establish a centralized Areadian State 
in counterpoise to the power of Sparta. When 
this was done the gods and worship of the minor 
States were incorporated in the greater, and the 
memory of their relation was kept up in the 
annual festival and proeession between the cities. 
The importance of this custom for the develop- 
ment of inter-communication in Greece has been 
well shown by Curtius.J A system of roads to 
eonnect the chief eity with the minor ones was a 
necessity of the growing eult. When the worship 
was left in the minor State as too holy to be dis* 

+ Cf. Plato, Phcedort, 107 D. 

t Paus. \i. 25. 4 ; ii. 7. 5 ; iv. 30. 2. 
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tnrb< (1, a road between tin 
required. This conception 



two cities was equally 
iif t he roads in related 
to the utilitarian view described in A, §1(1), etc. : 
the use of the road* for the foil's service was the 
guarantee and consecration of their usefulness for 
nil his worshippers, and ensured tlmt they were 
respected hy nil who reverenced his power. 

Thus originated tin* -sacred roads of the pro- 
cessions of Athens, of Megalopolis, of Sparta to 
Ainyclu', of Klis to Olyinpiu. The road from 
Athens to Marathon, by\vhieh the god had been 
brought to Athens, was, as < Junius has emphasized, 
always tmveisi-d hy the tieupiat sent hy Athens 
to consult the Delphic Grade. There they found 
the ro.ul that eonn&cted Marathon with Delphi, 
marking the way along which the worship of the 
god had onee hern borne ; and they travelled by 
the .Sacred Way in preference to the direct path 
from Athens to* Delphi. Hence they watched the 



(Herod, vi. SI). Athens was in general far more 
hospitable (Duitl. A'mr. § 7i»). This cxclusivcness 
is rather a relic of the past than a real character- 
istic of the "Hellenic religion, and it disappeared 
sensibly as time elapsed. The worshippers were 
the chief source of revenue to the priests and the 
temple (l,uci;in, I'halar. ii. S), and were generally 
encouraged to uome from all quarters. 

Apart from the formal ritualistic service of the 
temples, viz. the public festivals, admission to 
which was a matter of public concern, what may 
be milled occasional worship, depending on the 
wishi's and needs of individual worshippers, was 
a considerable element in the Hellenic religion. 
The cost of the public ceremonies was defrayed 
by the State: private worshipper* in the temple 
also existed. This element was an increasing one, 
and was encouraged by the Oracle and by the 
priesthood in uwieral. Pindar's house in Thehc 



IMitaiing over Harmn before starting; in other | was close by the temple of Uhea, and he honoured 
words, they observed the signs of the weather in the goddess greatly ( I'yth. iii. 77): the term indi- 
the direction of Marathon. The most famous eates not mere vague respect, but practical ;>cts of 



.._.*! Way in ("recce was the path by which 
Apollo had 'come to Delphi with the Dorians from 
the north of Thessaly, and every fourth year the 
sacred procession to* Tempo kept alive the old 
relation. The-e processions? are among the most 
interesting features of Greek religion. War was 
often stopped to allow them to be carried out. 
But in the PeJoponnoaiau war this was not the 
ease: for years after the Spartans occupied Deke- 
leia the procession by land to Bleusis teased, till 
Aleihiades, by guarding the way with soldiers, 
enabled it to be held in safety. 

(10) Stale gods and gods within the State— Even 
in the State itself only a few of the gods were wor- 
shipped by the whole people. These were the Otol 

warp^ot, yevMXiot, dpxvytrat, with whose worship the gradually established itself in most of the temple: 
safety, honour, and existence of the State were of local cults, was that all Hellenes might worship 
bound up. They have to be distinguished from 0eot in Hellenic temples, and that, in such cases as 
ndrptoi, a term which includes all the gods legally Herodotus mentions, the intending worshipper 
recognized in the community. acted on this principle. „„.«,.. 

livery set of persons within the city united in | (12) State rccog tut wnof the. Pan-Heltemc Religion. 
any relation had thdr own god. But voluntary —The idea of a Hellenic religion of gods common 

■■•~ gained complete ascendency, 
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worship and ollcring were implied in ' honouring 
god.' Neighbourhood to a particular god had the 
same etl'eet in other cases (Plant. Buah. ii. 1, 3): 
even travellers passing a shrine or a sacred tree 
ought to show some token of respect, were it only 
to kiss the hand to it. 

It is doubtful how far such worship was ad- 
mitted from all comers. Probably the strict rule, 
in older time, was that only the privileged circle 
of worshippers eon Id be admitted ; and Herodotus 
(v. 72, vi. 81) shows cases of exclusion of extrane- 
ous worshippers. But it is probable that these 
cases were exceptional, that worshippers were 
rejected only in some excitement of national feel- 
ing, that the principle of Hellenic, religion, which 



principle or II 
ablished itself ; 



associations for the worship of a god, and united by 
no other bond but this worship, belong to a later 
time, including those which were made in a city 
like Athens by a set of strangers for the purpose 
of their own national worship : see below, C, §111. 

Boric) es the patron-gods of each city (Beol irarpyot), 
all gods legally worshipped in the State required 
respect from the State. If any of them were in- 
jured, or if their full rights were not given them, 
their auger was shown not merely against the 
individual wrong-doer, but also against any one 
in his company, and against the whole com- 
munity.* Hence it was only prudent fur the State 
to extend its support to the worship of every god, 
to contribute to the expense of his sacrilices and 
festivals (5i]fiOT€\^ lepd), and to give dedicatory 
ollerings from time to time. At the same time, it 
was obviously necessary to guard against the in- 
troduction of new gods into the Stute (see (14) 
below). 

(II) Extension of the worship of ft god, — It de- 
pended entirely on the worshippers themselves to 
determine how far their circle should be widened. In 
some cases a rigid exclnsiveness was maintained, 
and new members were admitted only as a special 
honour. In the family worship of Zeus Ktesios some 
did not allow even the domestic slaves to participate 
(lsaios, ('iron. § 16) ; but the general cuftom was 



to all Hellenes nev 
but 



t is seen in many individual cases. Zens Ilcfletuoa 
I'unheltctuos was worshipped in Athens (Paus. i. 
IS. «); Ar. E(^. P25.1) and in J'gina (l'iud. Scm. 
v. 10; Bans. l. 4 b D). The expression natvoi deol 
and others similar (Herod, ix. DO, etc.) show the 
same feeling. Invocation of all the gods together 
is not infrequent (Dem. dc Cor., mat. ; Mid. § 52). 
An altar of all the gods {{iu>jj.ds Kotvbs ndvruv 
OeCov) existed at Olyinpia; anil at Ilium there was 
a priest of .all the gods (twv wdvTwv dtG>v). Altars 
of the Twelve Gods, as a convenient summary of 
the chief Hellenic gods, were frequent. Later we 
lilid in Mcssene statues of all the gods oiruaovs 
vop.l^o cffic "KWijves. 

(13) Th* Udtcitic lirfiqion o part of the City- 
Sktt€.^h\ the fully formed Hellenic city the State 
religion was one part of the commonwealth, and 
the State gods had a recognized claim to certain 
perquisites. The relation of the gods to the State 
lost the religious and pious character, and came to 
be conceived as a purely legal matter (vofup yap rods 
dtovs vop.i$ofitv, Bur. lice. SOU). Here the verb does 
not mean so much as ' lid i eve in the existence of ' 
nor >o little as 'practise the rites of; it may be 
paraphrased by the preceding sentence. Not that 
the law could abolish the gods and their worship, 
l'he original thought that the Divine nature was 



to admit the household slaves to the household a necessary part of the world, and help from it a 
worship (cf. .Ksch. Atjttm. Uttfl). To the public neees-ary element in human life, was indelible and 
worship of some States no strangers were admitted, beyond the legal \>ow er to alter. A State without 
as was the ease in the Panionion (Herod, i. 143;. religion was a> little conceivable as a State without 
At Argosnostrangei could sacrilice in the Ileraiou | laws; the good c izen and the religious citizen 
* .fcsvh. Sept. 581 ; Eur. El. 1353 
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(14) The Hellenic conception of piety. — Ewr<?/3cict, 
'piety,' consisted in giving the gods their due; 
righteousness is justice to the gods.* Mythologi- 
cally, the idea is expressed by Hesiod (Theoy. o3o) 
as a regular compact of mutual duties and rights 
(Kptvecrdai) made in Methone between Zeus and 
Prometheus as the representatives of gods and 
men. Law and public opinion required that the 
gods be given their due ; but that personal honour 
be paid them there was no necessity. Their char- 
acter and position might be ridiculed so long as no 
intention was shown to do away with their wor- 
ship. The ypatprj acrefietas was directed only against 
him that sought to alter or infringe the established 
ceremonial. The atheist (&6eos) was obnoxious to 
the law because his principles made the cultus 
< unnecessary. 

The worship of new deities was forbidden in 
Athens, until the Ecclesia, or the Nomothetai act- 
ing under its direction, sanctioned the introduction 
of a new cult, and settled the ceremonial belonging 
to it. But the effective prohibition of foreign rites 
was hindered by various causes. It was no one's 
business to protest against a new worship or prose- 
cute the worshippers ; the duty, disagreeable and 
entailing ill-will from a considerable section of the 
people, was left to the patriotic piety of the nation 
to earry out, and seldom found any one to perform 
it. An openness to novelties, a receptivity for 
foreign thought, characterized the Athenians ; and 
foreign citizens and foreign religions (eiriderot) 
found in general an equally free access to the city. 
See below, C, § Til ; above*, A, § VII (-2). 

A higher conception of ewrf/Jeia, however, was 
not wanting. Fear of the god was from the first 
no prominent part of the idea of piety. Through- 
out the literature, love is a much more important 
element. Zeus is the father of guds and men, not 
as being their creator, but as a father-like ruler 
(Aristot. Pol. i. 12). The good man is the man 
beloved of God. The gods were full of goodwill 
towards men. The passages where the fear of 
God is mentioned often show that a high idea is 
implied in the word 'fear' (iW yap 5<?os, evda ko.1 
ai'5wj, Plat. Euth. 12 C). The word SeunSaiu.wi' 
occurs in the sense of ' pious ' in Xcnophon and 
Aristotle (Pol, v. tt. 25}. 

Cut the other conception of God as hurtful to 
men, and of the Divine action as showing itself in 
calamity, is not absent (see C, § I). In later 
times SeifftSaLfiovia, as the superstition* fear of God, 
is distinguished from evcrifieta. This sense is first 
found in Polybius, if we except the doubtful 
chapter of Theophrastus {Char. xvi.). Moreover, 
the expression 'justice towards God 5 is often used 
in a better sense than that of mere compliance 
with an external law. But such finer thoughts 
probably belonged only to the few ; it is hardly 
possible to attribute any ideas of the kind to 
Xicias, who was to many t lie ideal of a pious 
man. The picture that Plato gives of the religion 
of his time is a very dark one. In one place ■ 
(Lcgij. x. p. SS5) he says that some disbelieve in 
the gods, and others think that they are moved 
unjustly by gifts and vows. Still worse is the 
account given by Adeimantos and Glauoon in 1 
Ri'p. ii., where the strolling soothsayers who sell ' 
pardons to the people, and teach them that a few 
ceremonies and a little money will gain forgive- 
ness for all sins, are especially inveighed against. 

It must, however, be remembered that these 
passages are purposely one-sided. The truth is 
that popular thought was unable to reconcile the 
love of the gods and the fear of the gods, which 
constituted the central antithesis of Hellenic re- 
ligion. Their religion provided no help in the 

* Cf. Plat. Prolog. 331, Rep. i. 331 B ; Cic. de Nat. Deontm, 1 
i. 41, 116. 
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difficulty. Ideas of sin, of the wrath of Heaven, 
were present to all men ; and those who could not 
themselves rise to higher thoughts sank to super- 
stitions practices to avoid the consequences of the 
guilt which they felt themselves laden with.' The 
mythological legends handed down from an older 
stage of religion, and frequently gross and revolt- 
ing in character, still clung to the gods of the 
national religion. The gods seemed themselves to 
sanction hateful and immoral acts, and exposed 
themselves as much to the ridicule of men as to 
that of their peers (II. i. GOO ; Odyss. viii. 343). 
The better thought of Greece rejected and abolished 
these fables; but the vulgar often justified their 
evil deeds by the example of the gods.* 

As the Hellenic State grew, and as art separated 
itself from the service of religion, the seculariza- 
tion of all cultus proceeded with rapid strides. 
The productions of the line period of art were not 
made to be worshipped, but to be admired in the 
temple. The spectacular side of religion became 
every year more prominent. If it could not satisfy 
the "religious wants of the people, it aimed at 
least at satiating them with tine shows. In many 
temples the cultus, though never wholly wanting, 
was quite subordinate to the purposes of State 
offices and of occasional pageants, which had far 
more of a political than a religious character. See 
also C, §111 (4). 

Art no longer formed, as it once did, a part of 
religion; but it intluenced the popular theory of 
religion very materially. The Artemis of cultus 
was developed mainly by the artistic element into 
the huntress maiden ; and this conception of the 
goddess, though not ruling in cultus, was certainly 
the common Hellenie idea. In this and other 
ways the gulf between the ancient cult and the 
actual thought of the people was widened. 

V. The Hellenic Classification of Deities 
as Olympian and Chthonian. — This distinc- 
tion, so characteristic of and peculiar to Hellenic 
thought, has already been anticipated as if familiar. 
One can hardly speak about Hellenic religious 
thought without assuming it. 

(t) Hellenism and the thought of death. — In 
the thought which belongs to and constitutes 
Hellenism, looked at in its relation to religion, the 
tirst moment was the revolt of man against the 
hard law of nature— a revolt springing from the 
energetic, joyous consciousness of individual power 
and freedom. This thought expressed itself in 
the gods whom it pictured to itself — gods of beauty 
and of enjoyment. There was a tendency to 
eliminate from the traditional conception of the 
Divine beings everything that conflicted with this 
sentiment, and leave only gods of life and bright- 
ness. The Athenaia of actual Attie cult died, and 
was mourned for every year according to the old 
religious idea of the annual death and rebirth 
of the life of nature ; but the Athena of Hellenic 
thought was lifted far above death. The grave 
of Dionysos was a central fact in the actual ritual, 
but drops out of the literature almost entirely. 

The older views as to the dead, which made 
them into and worshipped them as gods, were not 
in accordance with the Hellenic spirit, and are 
not conspicuous in Greek literature. But the 
continuance of the ritual and worship of the dead 
in practice among the Greeks is everywhere pre- 
supposed and sometimes alluded to. There was 
in this respect a deep gap between the educated 
spirit of Hellenism and the actual conduct of the 
ordinary Greek man or woman. The Hellenic 
spirit hated and avoided the thought of death. It 
was concerned with life and brightness and enjoy- 
ment, with show and festival and art. Homer 
* Plat Evth. 5E; Ar. Nub. 905, IOSO ; Eur. Ilipp. 451, Ion. 
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describes the Eidvla of llie dead as preserving in 
the realm of dutith a shadowy and wretched ex- 
istence which is worse than the most miserable 
lot in life. Yet in the Homeric pOvm* the old 
rites Jire seen in practice at the grave* of Palroohu 
and Achilles (Udt/ss. xxiv. 05, etc.) That old 
ritual was systematized and formulated under the 
intluenee of the Delphic < >racle (whose rule always 
was to recognize and regulate the ancient religion* 
usages); ami this systematizution was repealed in 
the Solonian legislation, ami doubtless ail over 
recce.* 

Hellenism could not maintain itself at this 
stage: the haul facts of the world and of life 
demand and foree recognition. Thus conies in the 
second moment in the Hellenic religious idea — 
the iuevitahle awe before this irresistible power, 
the power of nature, stern, inexorable, irresistible, 
which may he regarded either impersonally as 
Fate or Necessity {Ei/xap/xiv 17, 'Avdynr]), or person- 
ally as a god whose power or will constitutes and 
moves and orders the course of nature. Here the 
gods of the old regime returned into the Hellenic 
eont«iou#ue*. They were more closely connected 
in the Creek mind with the power of nature and 
the one great fact in nature, Death. Life, the 
other side of that threat fact, was not, as a rule, 
apprehended by the Greek* in its true relation to 
Death. The (/reek mind had sought to make for 
itself gods of life alone; and the two antithetic 
.sides of the religious conception were to a great 
extent developed separately from one another. In 
this way, probably, must be explained the remark- 
able fact that in the Hellenic religion life and death 
are apportioned, so far as that is possible, to two 
dill'erent moods of thought and two different sets 
of deities. Only in the highest development of 
Greek thought in some rare mind*, and there only 
in a very imperfect way, was the antithesis recon- 
ciled in a higher conception of the Divine nature 
(see C, g 1, below). 

(*J) The Olympian and the Chthonion gods. — 
The difference between the godsof the old religious 
idea* and of the newer or Hellenie thought 
tended to crystallize in the distinction between 
Chthonian and Olympian gods, though this dis- 
tinction ue\er became absolute and universal, and 
there is hardly ajiy deity who belonged every- 
where and at all times to the one ela.ss and never 
to the other. Hut the worship of the dead, i.e. of 
the heroes, and of the Chthonian gods, was marked 
oil" by broad lines from that uf the Olympian 
gods ; and most of what was really deep and heart- 
felt religion in Greece belongs to the former, 
while most of what is artistic and a permanent 
posx-ssiou for the civilised world belongs to the 
latter. 

The even numbers and the left hand belonged 
lo the Chthonian deities, t lie odd numbers and 
the right hand to the gods of heaven (1'lat. Lojff. 
iv. 717 A). White was the appropriate colour of 
the Olympian gods, the East their abode, and the 
direction to which their temples looked and their 
worshippers turned when sacrificing to them. The 
forenoon was the time suitable for their worship. 
The Chthonian gods preferred blood-red or black ; 
the West was the direction to which their wor- 
shippers faeed, the afternoon their chosen time. 
Offerings to the Olympian gods weie shared in by 
men ; olferings to the Chthonian gods were burnt 
whole. Men had community in the sacrilice with 
the former, with the latterthev had none. One 
who had partaken of the black sheep offered to the 
hero Pelops in his grove in the AIt4* might not 
enter the temple of Zeus (Pan*, v. 13). The 
priestess Theano refused to curse Aleibiades and 



' Sec l\ Kohler's commentary on the 
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devote him to the infernal gixls, on the ground 
that her duty wai only to bless (Pint. Ale, 2if). 

The worship of the Chthonian deities was for 
the luopt part myotic ; ami a very brUsf description 
of the character of the ritual of the Mysteries has 
already been given in A, § ¥11. This mystic and 
secret character shielded the Ghthoiunn gods 
against the llellenizing tendency ; and thus the 
awe that attached to them remained unimpaired. 
Awe was foreign to the spirit of Hellenism ; but 
the human spirit demands an element of awe, and 
the Hellenes wen- human. Accordingly, Hellenism 
protected the Chthonian gods against it-elf by 
keeping them private, mysterious, and apart. 

VI. THE ltKLKMoN Or'AlMiLLO AMI THE DKUMIIC 
OltACLK. — To attain a com eption of the spirit and 
character ami the infinite variety of Hellenie re- 
ligion and its relation to Hellenie life, it is above 
all necessary to study the practical development 
of the individual gods out of their primitive form 
into the fidl Creek idea. We can here take only 
one example. We might select Athenaia, the 
champion and mother of Athens, originally a form 
of the Pelasgian Mother t o.ddess, who became step 
by step an almost purely Olympian deity (at least 
in the popular idea, though never in the actual 
cultus*), patron of what the world holds in 
memory as most characteristic of Athens, protector 
of the democracy, of art and of letters, opposed to 
ami yet closely connected with Poseidon, who was 
the champion of the oligarchic and aristocratic 
element in the eity.f Hut Apollo b, on the whole, 
the most typical and representative Hellenic deity, 
and his oracle at Delphi was the most powerful 
inlluenee in guiding and moulding the growth of 
Hellenism. And as, in the much debated subject 
of Creek religion, it is useful to see more than 
one view, Mr. L. K. Fnrnell, the author of Cults 
of the Greek States, will treat this part of it. — 

[Tf the study of any single Hellenic divinity can 
sutliee for the comparison of the pagan and Christian 
classical world in respect of religious thought and 
rite, one may be justified in selecting the Apolline 
worship for the purpose. It may not indeed present 
us with the highest achievement of the Hellenic 
spirit in religious speculation : for instance, to issue 
the gradual evolution of ideas that made for mono- 
theism, we must turn rather to the worship of 
Zeus. Nor, again, did it attempt to satisfy, as did 
the Dionysiac and Eleusinian cults, the personal 
craving for immortality and happiness after death 
which was working strongly in the Hellenic world 
before the diil'usion of Christianity. Currents of 
mystic speculation, coming partly from the East, 
and bringing new problems concerning the provi- 
dence of the world and the destiny of the soul, 
scarcely touched and in no way transformed the 
personality of Apollo. Until the old Hellenic 
system was passing away, he remained a bright 
and clearly outlined figure of the early national 
religion, a Pan - Hellenic god, whose attributes 
reflected and whose worship assisted the various 
stages of material, social, and moral development 
through which the raee had passed. The study of 
the cult is of the highest value for the student of 
Hellenism, and not without value for the wider 
study of European ethics and religion. 

To understand this, we must distinguish more 
carefully than is often done between the figure of 
worship and the figure of myth. This is the more 
necessary in the case of a religion such as the 
Hellenic, that was not fortified by any strong and 
imperious dogma which might bring the mythic 

• Iter relation to the Eimunides, the Gorgoii.awl the (*LT|»'iit- 
tooted fcrii'hthoni.s, hJiowjb Iilt. I hthunkui ami untKjue ch:ir- 
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f.incy under control. Hence Greek myth, though 
usually bright and attractive, and often illumina- 
tive of actual worship, is sometimes repulsive, anil 
no adequate expression of the serious mood of the 
worshipper. If we confine our view, then, to the 
public cults — Greek devotion being mainly publie 
— and to the myths that illustrate these, we soon 
discover that Apollo did not instantly reveal 
himself, as he emerged above the horizon of pre- 
historic Hellas, as the divinity of the higher life 
who brought a higher message to his worshippers. 
The Apollo of yEsehylus and Pindar is not quite 
the same as the Apollo of the earliest Greek tribes. 
The records of the historic, period still preserve the 
impress of a wilder and more savage age. 

The meaning of the name Apollo, like that of 
most of the Divine names in Greece, escapes us. 
A modern etymology that connects it with dWXXa, 
the Doric word for 'assembly,' would yield us, if 
we could accept it, the very interesting result, that 
the aboriginal deity was not a mere 'Nature-god,' 
a personification or some portion of the natural 
world, but already a political divinity full of 
promise for the future public life of the race, Lut 
for etymological reasons the word dirAXa could not 
give rise to the derivative 'A^XX^, though they 
might both come from some common stem. 

SVe must content ourselves with having the 
right to believe that he is at least an Aryan god, 
brought in by the Hellenie conquerors, and the 
common possession of several of the leading tribes. 
In countries where the autochthonous population 
claimed to have survived, such as Attica and 
Arcadia, he is clearly an immigrant, not an indi- 
genous deity. And Greek ritual preserved and 
hallowed the memory of his original entrance 
into Hellas from the north. It seems that in 
Herodotus' time the Delians were still in the 
habit of receiving certain eereal offerings at the 
festival of Apollo that purported to come from the 
* Hyperboreans/ The route which the offerings 
followed entered Greece from the north-west, and. 
passing southward as far as Dodona, then struck 
across eastward to the Malian Gulf, and so by the 
Euhcean Carystos to Delos. Wild fancies have 
been conceived and foolish theories devised about 
these Hyperboreans. Error arose from the illusory 
belief that any people, known however dimly to 
the Greeks, and known to be worshippers of 
Apollo, could have been styled 'the people who 
live beyond the north wind. The key to the 
puzzle has been undoubtedly found by Ahrens, 
who as a philologist has made one of the very few 
philological contributions to the study of Greek 
religion that are of any value. He discovered that 
the word "fwepptyciot is a slight popular corruption 
for 'TTrep/S^pot oi'Tirep^epfTaTot, a wel I -at tested Mace- 
donian dialect form for the Delian word Ilep^e^es 
that Herodotus declares was applied to the sacred 
'carriers' of Apollo's offerings. They are then 
northern Greeks, all bearing pure Greek names, 
which all have a religious origin proper to their 
ritualistic function. And it is of the greatest in- 
terest to note that the route by which the oblations 
of the North - Greek tribes are reported to have 
travelled is the natural route of invasion which the 
Aryan conquerors are now supposed by modern 
historians to have followed. 

Can we discover the original character of this 
divinity in the earliest days of the worship in 
Greece? A belief that still appears to prevail in 
ordinary classical scholarship is that he began his 
career as a sun -god, displacing earlier and less per- 
sonal solar powers, and became gradually human- 
ized jind withdrawn from this elemental sphere. 
But the liclief is uncritically held, and breaks down 
before the evidence of the cult-facts. The epithets 
*heieby a Greek divinity was addressed 
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and official hymns give the best clue to the ideas 
of aneient worship. None of those that are attached 
to Apollo can be naturally interpreted as desig- 
nating a god of the sun or of the lights of heaven. 
Aiketos, one of his most common titles, can come 
from the stem of Xi'»*co-s, ' wolf,' and not phonetically 
from the stem of \vkt}> an assumed old Greek word 
for ' light.' AvKTryej'ijs, an epithet only used twice in 
the Iliad in a conversation between Athena and the 
Lyeian l'andaros, can mean, in accord with the 
laws of word - formation, either * Lyeian -born ' or 
' wolf-born ' : the latter significance being in bar* 
mony with a well-attested legend. A^XtJtijs, 'the 
god of the gleam ' at Anaphe, appears to have been 
a later transformation for an older form 'A^eXdray, 
a term of ijnite different import. 

At a comparatively later period, Apollo comes 
into touch with Helios, especially in Asia Minor: 
the same may be said of other divinities, for whom 
no one would claim a solar origin. The that to 
identify him with Helios was Euripides; but this 
poet is often quite reckless of the popular religions 
view, and the statement belongs to a certain 
theory of his. 

In pagan North Europe, and in pagan Greeee, 
the leading practices of ritual that have been dis- 
covered and interpreted by modern research aimed 
at ensuring fertility and growth in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms. This must be the chief in- 
terest of primitive society in the pastoral and 
agricultural age ; and it is this that pives function 
and much of their character to most of the Hellenie 
divinities throughout all periods of their career, 
and especially to Apollo. 

Doubtless, the earliest Hellenie invaders had 
already advanced beyond the social level of the 
hunter and the shepherd. Yet early cult and cult- 
ideas that survived the changes and pr ogress of the 
ages preserve the traits of savage life. Here and 
there Apollo was still the cave-dweller: for in- 
stance, near Magnesia on the M;eander, where his 
image and spirit lilled his priests with superhuman 
force, so that in wild frenzy they bounded down 
steep rocks and uprooted strong trees: even in 
cultured Athens he was still worshipped in a cave 
on the Acropolis. To this period belong such con- 
ceptions as that of Apollo AvKetos, the wolf-god, 
the sou of a wolf-mother, the god to whom wolves 
were offered in Argive ritual. In Cyprus we come 
upon the worship of Apollo 'TXdr^s, the deity of the 
woodland, to whom certain trees were sacred ; and 
the bow, the weapon of eaily man, and always the 
chief badge of Apollo, belongs to him as the divinity 
of the chase, to whom the huntsman even in the 
days of Arrian offered a tithe of the spoil. Through- 
out all Hellas he was worshipped also as the deity 
of tlocks and herds, who tended slice]) and horned 
cattle in the pastures, and brought plentiful supply 
of milk, as ~S6/xtos and FaM^tos. The agricultural 
life, which is again a higher stage, is also under 
his care. He guards the crops from mildew and 
vermin, preserves the boundaries of the tenements, 
and to his shrines at Delphi and Delos the Greek 
States far and wide send their tribute of corn. 

His festivals, which fell in spring, summer, and 
early autumn, but never in winter, attest very 
clearly his vegetative and agricultural character. 
At Amyehe, in Laconia, he succeeded to and 
absorbed the cult of an old hero of vegetation, 
Hyacinthus, probably a pre -Hellenic personage, 
the beautiful youth who dies young and is bewailed 
as the incarnation of the bloom and the early fruits 
of the year, His grave was beneath the base- 
ment of Apollo's statue, and the first part of the 
Hyacinthiu festival was consecrated to him ; the 
note of sorrow in the ritual is an eeho from the 
primitive life of the husbandman and harvester in 
The Latonian festival of the 
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Kdpvtta is one of peculiar interest, and it is im- 
possible here to cope with tin- questions that arise 
concerning it. t lurown viuw is that Apollo Kdpftios, 
whose name means 'tin 1 cattle-god,' was worshipped 
by the Dorians in North Greece, ami probably 
by the Dryopes before the Ionian conquest of the 
Peloponne'se ; that the Doriuus established liis 
worship in Mt^ara, Sivy on, Argos, and Sparta, 
though a pre v totu migration, |>o#sibIy of the 
Dryopus, may have aliondy planted the worship 
in eertain parts uf Southern Gruuue. The Snartan 
ritual has been well interprwtad by Mannhardt: 
fur nine days all the panplc lived in tents or huts, 
a reminiscence of primitive lite, and the ehief aut 
i»f the festival was the pursuit of a man called 
' the runner,' who was covered with garlands, by 
youths who earned grape elusters ; if they caught 
loin, it was a good omen for the crops and vintage. 
The ritual is vegetation magic and old European. 
Upon this, as upon the ritual of the Ifi/nrint/tia, 
the higher worship of the god of song and music 
was engrafted. 

To this early pastoral and agricultural period 
belongs the rite ot human sacrilice whieh survived 
here and there in the worship of Apollo, and whieh 
was probably more frequent in the earlier period 
when it was common to all Aryan and to less pro- 
gressive races. In Cyprus those who touched the 
altar of Apollo were thrown from a rock; from 
the famous Leneadian promontory in Aearnania a 
victim was hurled once a year ' as a piacular olfer- 
ing' to Apollo ; and in the Attic iiapyr)\ia, an early 
harvest-festival consecrated to Apollo, where most 
of the ritual was harmless vegetation-magic, the 
cruel rite may have prevailed, even in the civilized 
age, of leading forth two human scapegoats and 
putting them to death by stoning or burning. 
The human oblation, whieh Greek civilization 
tended to abolish or modify, is a practice— what- 
ever its true meaning— that is rooted in savagery. 
Vet it sometimes contains the germ of the idea of 
piacular and vicarious atonement that can bear 
fruit in a higher religion. 

So far it has only been the primitive character 
of Apollo that we have attempted to outline. His 
real signilieunce for the Greek tto\is touches higher 
issues. He becomes, or already at the dawn of 
Greek history he was, one of a special group of 
deities that presided over the communion of the 
family, the clan, the village, and linally of the 
7rj\ts, the last development of these. His cone- 
shaned pillar stood in the street before the door 
of the citizen ; and Apollo 'A7c«cs becomes Apollo 
UpCHJTo.T-f)pio$, the god 'who stands before the door' 
and shields the household from terrors of the seen 
and unseen world. To the Ionic communities he 
stood in the special relation of ancestor, and the 
Dorian cities honoured him as the leader of their 
colonies, and sometimes as the founder and organ- 
izer of their social institutions. 

Two instances may be selected from the many 
that might be quoted, to show the importance of 
his cult for social and political progress. At 
Athens the court called iwl AfX^o^y was founded 
to try cases of homicide where justifiable circum- 
stances were pleaded. When criminal law becomes 
able to consider such pleas, it is advancing from 
the barbaric to the civilized stage. It is of import- 
ance, therefore, to note that this great advance 
was associated at Athens in part at least, with 
the name and cult of Apollo. Again, at Delphi 
the worship of the Pythian Apollo play od a very 
useful part in the emancipation of slaves. The 
slave who saved money could not, of course, be 
sure of buying his freedom from his master, for 
the latter might lay hands on the money and retain 



the slave; but he 'could, and from a vuf-t number poems, lliat i* to*av\ before; the Gre< 
of Delphic inscriptions we have evidence that he of Mivt Minor. 
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very frequently did, deposit the money with the 
god, who then purchased him from his master, and 
let him go free with a religiuns guarantee, that 
was legally effective, against further violence or 
constraint. Thi* excellent system prevailed in 
other worships elsewhere, but was specially in 
vogue at Delphi. 

To the development of ethical thought the 
Apolline cult contributed one \ital conception, 
that of puritication from sin, an idea that belongs 
to other <ults also, but is must prominent in this. 
\Ve mmrt not interpret this conception as having 
at the outset any essential relation to inward or 
moral purity, or as even enforcing any austere 
ideal of sexual abstinence. I'nrilicatiim in the 
Apolline and other Hellenic cults must be under- 
stood in a ritualistic sense: the process of puri- 
fication aimed at washing away certain stains irom 
a man's person that rendered him ritnulistieally 
unclean, that is, unable to approach the altars anil 
temples of the gods, or to mix with his fellows 
without spreading a deadly miasma around him : 
such stains would be contracted by harmless 
physical acts, but specially by contact with blood. 
It is therefore the shedder of Mood who stood in 
special need of the Delphic ritual of puritication, 
in which the use of the laurel and the lustration 
with swine's blood are combined. Now, these 
kathartic practices are not proved to have been 
very ancient in Greece; the poet Arctinus of the 
Sthcent. H.C. is the lir^t who records them, and he 
associates them with Apollo ami Artemis. There 
is reason for believing that they were introduced 
into Delphi from Crete, the land whence the 
Athenians summoned Epimenides to purge the 
city from the stain of the Cylotiian massacre, and 
whither Apollo himself repaired to be puriticd from 
the blood of Python. The Athenian UapyijiNia was 
partly a feast of purification; and the idea was 
still more prominent in the Delphic feast of the 
l'TC7T77)/)ia, lield every eight years in the early 
summer, when, after a dramatic representation of 
the slaughter of I'ytho, the Delphiuns selected a 
beautiful and high-born boy, who was temporarily 
an incarnation of the god, and who proceeded to 
Tempe, ami, after purification, returned by the 
'Sacred Way,' bearing the pure laurel through 
many an old* seat of Apollo's worship in Thessalv, 
Oct a, and Malis. This ritualistic idea of cleanli- 
ness, so prominent in the Apolline cult, at tint a 
non-ethical idea, is of the greatest iniportnnee for 
the history of ethics, for from it has grown the 
advanced conception of moral purity and the civi- 
lized horror of bloodshed. 

Finally, Apollo was pre-eminently a god of the 
arts and the higher intellectual life, the loader of 
the Muses, the deity to whom the stateliest forms 
of music and song were consecrated. In pre- 
Jlomerie days the Prean was already his special 
hymn of praise. In its earliest period the Pythian 
festival was a musical, not an athletic, contest ; it 
came to include a competition of poets, and even 
of painters, thus fulfilling some of the functions of 
a Koyal Academy of Arts. It is, in fact, the dis- 
tinction of the Greek as compared with other high 
religions of the world that it conceived of the 
Divinity as revealed in the achievements of art and 
human science no less fully than in the moral lite 
of the household and the State. 

It remains to give a very brief outline of the 
Oracular worship of Delphi; for this presents the 
salient features of the goil in the strongest light: 
id the Delphic tripod was the chief source of his 

»wer, and one of the few bonds of religious union 

u the llellenicr world. The god hnd seized upon 

Delphi or I'ytho before the period of the lb luetic 

''reek colonization 
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We may ask how Apollo became pre-eminently 
the prophetic god, while the jiuwer of divination 
was always inherent and often active in every 
deity and many a departed hero. His special dis- 
tinction in this sphere was probably not due to 
any fundamental fact in his original character. 
The prestige of Delphi was probably the cause 
lather than the efl'ect of the oracular prestige of 
Apollo; what it was that won for Delphi this 
unique position is a question that cannot now be 
raised. 

We are certain, at any rate, that it was from the 
Delphic rock that the fame of the prophetic god 
spread far and wide over the Hellenic and non- 
llellenic world ; and affiliated shrines were planted 
in Greece consecrated to Apollo Pythams, 

The sanctity of the temple was safeguarded by 
the Amphictyonic Coumil, whose constitution re- 
flects the pre-Homeric age of Greece, and whose 
members bound themselves by a solemn oath to 
defend the shrine, and never to destroy or allow 
the destruction of an Amphictyonic .State. It was 
not the fault of the religion that the oath was 
shamefully broken, and that this ideal of a higher 
national union remained barren. 

The manner of divination at Delphi is interest- 
ing, and in one respect peculiar. The 'mantic' 
art in Greece has been defined as twofold ; one 
kind being ecstatic, enthusiastic, insane, the other 
sane and rational. The diviner of the former 
type is possessed by the spirit of the god who 
enters into him or 'her through the sacramental 
eating or drinking of a substance in which the 
spirit of the god was supposed to reside ; so pos- 
sessed, the human frame becomes an organ of the 
voice of God, and the human lips are moved in 
madness with utterances that the skilled can in- 
terpret. Of the latter type is soothsaying from 
birds and other animals, inspection of entrails, 
the drawing of lots, which may be corn-stalks or 
notched pieces of wood. The soothsayer in this 
case is sane enough, and may be said to practise 
rationally an art or science that is merely based on 
a false hypothesis. To these we may add a third : 
prophecy by means of dreams that were supposed 
to well up from the earth and the earth-spirit into 
the sleeper's brain. The second type is regarded 
as specially Apolline, ecstatic enthusiasm being 
considered to be alien to the character of the sane 
god. All three were once practised at Delphi— the 
third when the Grade was under the dominion of 
the earth-goddess, the two former after Apollo's 
arrival. But the only divination that was in real 
vogue there in the historic period was of the ecstat'c, 
enthusiastic, epileptic type. The Pythoness drinks 
the water of the holy stream, chews the sacred 
laurel - leaf, mounts the tripod above the chasm 
whence the mephitic vapours rose, and then speaks 
words of frenzy which the"Ocnoi, the tive priests of 
the noblest Delphic blood, holding otlice for life, 
who sit near her listening, interpret according to 
some system of their own. This oracular mad- 
ness lias been supposed to be un-Apolline, and due 
to the strong influence of the liacchic cult at 
Delphi. The theory is plausible, but not con- 
vincing. The priestess of the Argive shrine of the 
Pythian Apollo, a very early otl'shoot of Delphi, 
was also 'possessed by the god,' though the pos- 
session was wrought by a draught of the blood of 
the sacred lamb that was ottered to him in the 
night. What strikes us as really nn-Apolline is 
inspiration by means of the subterranean vapour: 
this may be a heritage from the pre-Apolline and 
'Chthonian' period of the Grade, for the subter- 
ranean world and its agencies are wholly alien to 
him. 

The Pythoness was merely a virtuous woman, 
often of humble origin, a mere tool in the hands of sinner craved forgiv 
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the 'Holy Ones.'' The history of the Grade is 
really the history of the generations of those"0<riot, 
the record, if we could gather it, of their varying 
attitude towards the national ethics, politics, and 
religion ; and a complete list of the oracles would 
give us a marvellous insight into the average mind 
of Hellas. For these priests must be taken as 
retlccting the better average character of the nation, 
not as inspired teachers with a definite mission 
and advanced dogma. But their power was really 
great, and their exercise of it and their claims 
remind us dimly of the Papal power in the Middle 
Ages. In one respect their work was evil, and 
through conservative instinct they lagged behind 
the growing morality of their age ; many a legend 
and record attest that, so far from softening the 
harsher traits in Greek religion, they encouraged 
and insisted on the maintenance of human sacri- 
lice. The savage rite gradually passed away in 
>pite of Delphi. 

The political career of the Oracle cannot be dealt 
with here. It may be enough to say that the 
oracles which have been preserved display no 
settled policy ; usually, but not always, the Oracle 
is on the side of constitutional government as 
against the tyrant, and was nearly always the 
devoted friend of Sparta, owing much of its great 
prestige in the 7th and 6th cent, to the support of 
that (State, 

In a famous oraele concerning the Spartan plan 
of Arcadian conquest, Apollo's voice was on the 
side of righteousness, but the utterance suggests 
a quasi-Papal claim to dispose of territory. Put 
with all her influence Delphi was too weak to 
menace the liberties of the Greek States. Her 
best political activity was in the sphere of coloni- 
zation ; the "Ocrioi have every reason to be con- 
sidered the best informed agency for emigration 
that any State has ever possessed. Of course, 
neither in this nor in any other matter could they 
dictate ; they merely advised and pointed the route 
to adventurous spirits ; and they advised very well, 
so that at last no body of colonists were likely to 
start without the sanction of Delphi. There is 
reason for thinking that this colonizing of Apollo 
began in prehistoric times. The Dorian migration 
was probably blessed by the Oracle; and, what is 
still more important, we have good evidence from 
the legends, of the custom of dedicating to Delphi 
a tithe of the captives taken by any conquest : 
these appear to have been sometimes sent forth as 
a colony of the god's. 

A few last words may be added concerning the 
part played by the Oracle in Greek religion and 
morality. In spite of the dark exception mentioned 
above, its influence, vdiich was certainly great, was 
often good, and generally innocent. The priests 
were propagandists of two departments of cult 
especially : the cult of Dionysos, who was Apollo's 
confrere at Delphi, and the cult of heroes. The 
latter is an interesting feature of Greek religion, 
for it explains the spread of later saint-worship in 
the Mediterranean ; and as no departed holy person 
could be canonized without the sanction of the Pope, 
so no departed athlete, warrior, or benefactor could 
be, or was likely to be, the object of public worship 
without the authorization of Delphi. Usually, the 
Delphic rule in religion is to encourage each State 
to maintain the religion and ritual of their fore- 
fathers. 

In the sj there of private morality, in the ethics 
of the conscience, the Oracle often did good service ; 
and this short epitome of a large theme may close 
with a few illustrations of this. Herodotus has 
preserved for us the stern and significant words 
with which the Oracle denounced Glankos for 
tempting the god to connive at fraud : the terrified 
eness for his evil thoughts; 
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]>nt the Pythoness tolil him that God would pnnifh 
evil intent as well as evil act. Thi* was tiien 
almost a new phase in the world of tireek ethics. 
Again, at a later time the Oraulu vtwenh li«w far 
the moral thought of Greeee h:id advuneed out of 
the old bondage to ritual : a brave and good man 
had slain his own friend by aecideut while defend- 
ing him in a de:ully encounter with robbers; 
horror-stricken, with his friend's blood upon him, 
lie tlees to Delphi to a*k what atonement or ritual 
ean wash oil' the sin ; but a better voire greets 1dm 
than might have greeted flCdipn*: 'Thou didst slay 
thy friend, striving to save Ids life ; go hence, thou 
art purer than tliou wert before.' Akin to the 
ethical idea embodied here is a x/>W*^ rf}* UvSiat 
preserved in the Anthology : ' Kilter the shrine of 
the j m re God, pure in soul,' having touched thyself 
with lady water: lustration is easy for the good ; 
but a sinner cannot be cleansed by all the streams 
of ocean.' The genuineness of these oracles is a 
matter of indillerenee ; they prove a rising tide 
of ethical feeling, which originated in the philo- 
sophical school* of Greece, and was imputed to 
Delphi. The conservative Oracle itself came to be 
regarded as playing its part in freeing men from 
that ancient heavy burden of ritual that in an older 
period may have aided certain growths in the 
moral world, but had long been a clog upon moral 
advance. 

This short exposition of a great chapter in Greek 
religion puts forth many unproved ami undeveloped 
statements. The present writer hopes to be able to 
deal more fully and more satisfactorily with doubt- 
ful and important points in the fourth volume of 
his Cults uj t/ie Greek States. 

Lewis II. Earn ell.] 

C. Later Development of Religion is the 
Gukek Would.— 1. Kklkhox in* Utkkatlre 
ANI> PlilLOSornv. — The essential inconsistency 
and self contradiction involved in the idea of the 
Hellenic Pantheon was apparent, in a dim way, 
even to the common mind, /ens was himself an 
individual with a history full of faults and selfish- 
ness. While his rule was often a mere capricious 
despotism, the other gods were a court surround- 
ing him, each with his own schemes clashing both 
with the will of /ens and with the wish of his 
fellow-deities. Thus the power of the highest god 
was limited, and overruling fate then became an 
inexorable law, before which even he must Ihjw. 
However unwilling, he must surrender his own 
son Sarpcdon to the death that fate had allotted 
him. 

The contradictions and inconsistencies which 
were inherent in the system were felt by the 
common people. Thus Euthyphrou defends his 
action against his father by the analogy of Zens's 
treatment of his own father Krouos. T)»e worship 
of the dillerent gods in the State was loosely co- 
ordinated into a religion. In Athens the enjoy- 
ment and splendour of the great festivals of Athena 
were supplemented by the solemn impressiveness 
of the Mysteries. The feeling of awe, the fear 
of God, and the dread of divinely-sent calamity, 
grew with the spread of education into a vague 
consciousness of sin, and of the need for recon- 
ciliation with an oilitnded God. Iln this conscious- 
ness the Orphie Mysteries were based; and in 
them certain observances ensured Divine forgive- 
ness and future happiness. Strolling prophet* 
even professed to sell indulgences, and in return 
for money to ensure, by performing certain rites, 
wifety from punishment. At the same time a 
vague idea wus growing in the popular mind that 
a good anil pious life was needed to please CJod, 
quite as much as compliance wjtli a Stated ritual. 

There was only one possible c live— raising the 



conception of tiod and intensifying the tendency 
to monotheism inherent in human thought, and 
not entirely lost sight of in the Greek religion. 
No adequate provision existed in the religion for I 



mating the people and purifying itself. Tin 
Delphic with other Omul aft had carried on this 
work for centuries, and ^ifyrjTai, appointed with its 
sanction in many States, were judges in dillicnlt 
points of religion, and had some inlbienee in co- 
ordinating the several cults; but the inilueiice of 
the Oracle* began to grow weaker after the end of 
the liUh cent., and their character deteriorated. 
The established religion became purely conserva- 
tive, and the cllort of all its ministers was solely 
to keep up the traditional state of thing*. The 
only hope lay in the literature of the age and the 
spread of higher thought. As poets had formu- 
lated with the help of the prophet* the prevailing 
system, they with the help *<f th ■ phi1o*ophers hail 
now to raise its character. This was the religious 
work that the (Jnoniic poet*, Pindar, and the 
Tragic poets successively performed. 

The liist adequate recognition in modern times 
of this important side of Greek literature is prob- 
ably to be found in the pages of Zellcr and of 
Trendelenburg, to whom especially we owe much 
in the following paragraphs. 

Although the religious thought expressed in 
Greek literature and philosophy tended constantly 
to separate itself from the common religion, yet it 
was only the development of the latent capacities 
of that common religion. In its earlier stages 
literature worked hand in hand with the Delphic 
Oracle. The great Lyric and even the Tragic 
poets were recognized as the servants and ministers 
of the god. They wrote hymns for the worship 
which the Oracle propagated over Greece; and 
there is every reason to think that their finest 
conceptions of religion were practically those of 
the tirade. Those brief proverbial utterances in 
whteh the wisdom of the 7th and Gth cents, con- 
centrated itself are in the records expressly brought 
into connexion with the < Made, over whose entrance 
was inscribed the ixrjbiv dryai' of the Wise Man.* 

lint the relation between the two did not always 
continue so peaceable. Apart from those who 
simply denied the truth of the prevailing religion, 
those who like .Kschylus or Socrates continued in 
sympathy with, and tried to read a higher mean- 
ing in, the established religion, found themselves 
in frequent danger of being misunderstood. 
.Kschylus was accused of revealing the Mys- 
teries to the profane-, and Socrates was condemned 
as seeking to introduce new deities into the State. 
The Delphic rule of maintaining the hereditary 
order of things {to. warpia) was generally on the 
side of the uneducated, though the Oracle seems on 
the whole to have appreciated the work and char- 
acter of Socrates. The conllict of religion and 
science, which had begun in the 5th cent, or even 
earlier, was the prominent fact in the 4lh. 

Two questions rose naturally to the minds of all 
who thought alnint the common religion: first, 
what was the relation of Zeus to the other gods, 
and how could will and power in them be recon- 
ciled with his omnipotence? And, seeond, what 
was the relation of Zeus to that overpowering fate 
that seemed at times to control even his will? 
In truth, the two ijuestious are but two aspects of 
the same dilticulty, and the answer to one involves 
the answer to the other. As long as the con- 
ception of God contains any of the capricious 
human element, so long must the will of Zeus 
clash with the will of the other -oils and be over- 
ruled by the unbending, unvarying order of nature. 
When the Divine nature is conceived as nhsolntely 
V* iyf-Sm&fi&tWr** * t>M»»» ••""» Nccceity ''• Creek 
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regnlar and the Divine will as absolutely free 
from arbitrariness and caprice, opposition between 
the will of the ditlerent gods and disagreement 
with the course of fate tend to disappear. 

As we have already seen, the religious view in 
Homer varies between the opposite and incon- 
sistent views, and the same wavering is seen 
throughout Ureek literature. 

Herodotus represents more completely the lower 
view of Divine nature than any other of the great 
■writers. In lus view, success produces pride ; man 
believes in his own power and sufficiency, and 
recognizes not the unseen power of God : the gods 
blind him and lead him into destruction through 
his own arrogance. This view, that the gods, act- 
ing as the instruments of an inscrutable fate, blind 
men, involves essentially the same idea of fate as 
the other view, that the gods are friends of men, 
but that fate is over the gods and too powerful for 
them. The latter view is summed up in the words 
of Pittacos, avdyK$ 5' ovd^ deoi /xdxovrai. To Hero- 
dotus mere success is in itself a defying of the 
Divine law : the Divine power is chiefly seen in 
the misfortune which it sends on men. The order 
and regularity of the world, recognition of which 
is the fundamental idea of his work, is quite above 
and apart from human reason ; man cannot adapt 
himself to it, but only mourn when he has felt its 
power. Only when he dies is a man safe from the 
calamity that the god may at any moment send 
on him. 

But in the literature Zeus became by degrees 
move completely the bearer of a moral rule, and 
the other gods the willing ministers of his provi- 
dence and will. As this idea was more thoroughly 
grasped, the opposition between Fate and God was 
in some degree reconciled ; the order of nature 
(Elfxap/nevT}) became a moral and knowable law, the 
will of God : man, by learning and living in accord- 
ance with that will, can avoid the calamity which 
must otherwise overtake him. So in Pindar, Zeus 
causes all that happens to man ; he can turn night 
to day, and day to night : nothing that man does 
is hid from him ; only where he shows the way is 
a blessing to be hoped for. The constant theme 
of .Eschylus is the unerring, unfailing justice dis- 
played in the course of nature. He uses Justice 
(Aiktj) and Zens sometimes as convertible terms ; 
and both denote that order in nature which 
through sniveling teaches knowledge and con- 
formity with itself, and the recognition of which 
is the only consolation in time of doubt, lie 
recognizes a development in the history of re- 
ligion ; the triumph of Zeus over the older dynasty 
of the Titans is the triumph of a moral providence 
over a lower order of gods, lie directly combated 
the ancient saying as it appears, e.g., in Herodotus 
(7ra\cu0aros X6705), and declares that it is the actual 
sin of man, not the mere fact of his prosperity, 
that brings on him the divinely -sent calamity 
(Afff/m. 750; Eum. 531); and in many other pas- 
sages he shows in clear words that such calamity 
is simply the way in which wisdom is taught to 
men even against their will. The law of Zeus, or 
the course of justice, is to learn by sutlering 
(Traddu /jia&eiv, irdfffi /idftos, Agrtm. 170). The law 
is a kindly one, the gracious dispensation of one 
that has power to make his will into Necessity. 
The older dynasty had represented the rule of 
fear : Necessity was only a punishing power, which 
man must dread but cannot understand ; and was 
exercised by the gods of that dynasty — 

tLs o&v dfdyKrjs ecrriv oia,K0<TTp6<po% ; 
Motpcu Tpl/JLOptpoi fi.vi)fiove<i r 'Epivvver 

and Heraclitus declares that if the sun were to 
transgress his bounds the Erinnyes would puni: 
him. But under the 



■ completed sway of Zeus the sophic expression of 



avenging power of the older gods is merged in 
the helping and benignant power of the younger 
deities, for Necessity is changed into order and 
reason, which man can learn and respect, and 
thereby avoid the punishment and gain the good. 
Socrates seems even to have substituted Pronoia, 
Providence, for Necessity ; but his biographer did 
not understand him. 

Tn Sophocles, polytheism perhaps appears in its 
most perfect form ; the other gods are only repre- 
sentatives of the one God, or instruments used in 
turn by a moral providence. To Pindar, also, 
Zens is not so much a god, as the one God. 

Euripides was clearly conscious of the essential 
self-contradiction involved in polytheism ; he per- 
ceived clearly and felt strongly that it results 
in degrading the several gods and making the 
world irrational : he gave as emphatic and open 
expression to this as he dared : for example, in 
the Apollo of the Ion, whose criminal conduct 
towards Creusa in the past is even surpassed by 
the dishonesty of his attitude towards her and 
towards Xuthus in the play. That Euripides was 
fully conscious of this aspect of the action seems 
undeniable : that the general Athenian public had 
only some vague, uneasy sense that the poet was 
maligning the gods seems equally certain. It is 
doubtful if Euripides had any solution to oiler 
that satislied himself; but at any rate the condi- 
tions under which he had to work precluded his 
formally oil'ering any solution, for he dared not 
make his views about the gods too explicit, and 
could only suggest difficulties and put questions. 
Lut, although his plays are remarkably instructive 
as regards the attitude of a section of the think- 
ing and educated Greeks towards polytheism, the 
subject is too large for our limits. 

At the same time, the other side of religious 
thought grew correspondingly. The idea of a 
larger cycle of life in which the apparent injustice 
of earthly existence might be eliminated and all 
men receive their deserts — an idea of which the 
most scanty traces appear in Homer and Hesiod — • 
grows more apparent in Pindar: future punishment 
is the climax of the Divine vengeance in yEschylus, 
it is often referred to in Sophocles, and Euripides 
says. ' Who knows if death is not really the life, 
and life the death?' This recognition of a single 
rule in life and after death reconciles the antithesis 
of Olympian and Chthonian deities. 

The influence of literature penetrated gradually 
through the people. The more educated were, of 
course, more open to it, and thus tended to become 
estranged from the popular beliefs as superstitions. 
Hence in the 5th and 4th cents, there was a 
growing gap between the religion of the educated 
and the religion of the common people. Both, so 
far as we have yet gone, were equally polytheistic. 
Philosophy entered on a bolder path, and directly 
combated the polytheism and anthropomorphism 
of the popular religion. While the poets saw in 
the ancestral religion the germs of higher thoughts, 
they did not try to free these thoughts from the 
sensuous symbolism in which the prevailing re- 
ligion enveloped them. Philosoi>hy naturally 
tended more to rise above the traditional and 
accepted ideas. Hence it appears to Plato in the 
Tenth Book of the Republic that in the conflict 
between philosophy and the vulgar crowd the 
poets are. among the latter. 

The fundamental doctrine of Greek philosophy 
is always the unity of the world. Some conceive 
this unity under the form of God, others under the 
form of Nature. Heraclitus conceives this unity 
as the Divine \6yoi, which constitutes the correla- 
tion and intelligibility of phenomena: and Anaxa- 
L'oras as voiis or Reason, It is therefore the philo- 
1 of that fate or order of nature 
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which is recognized by the poets and by religion ; 
but the philosophers from thu lirst maintain it us 
a knowahle law. 

The attitude of the philosophers towards the 
established religion is various. Some do not 
trouble themselves almut it, others use it where 
it suits them, lleraclitns approaches most closely 
the .Ksehylean point of view; he declares that, 
whereas men see contradiction and perplexity in the 
world, God sees only unity ami consistency; and, 
like ♦Kschylns, he culls the order of nature 'Jus- 
tice' (-i.*ij). Man learns what is this Justice, and 
in learning achieves his own character and works 
out his own fate: t6 9/doi tKaary Sai^wv (compare 
Jwh. Emu. 5'2t>f.). On the other hand, the wor- 
ship of images and the oll'erings of beasts seem to 
Ilernclitus hateful. 

Demoiritus and Em pud odes bring in the gods 
of the established religion as part of the system 
of things evolved from their primordial principle?. 

A third class of philosophers simply oppose the 
common religion, and would fain sweep it away to 
make room for a higher belief. Xenophanes cannot 
iiiul strong enough terms to express his hatred for 
such doctrines as the plurality of gods, with all 
their moral failings. The anthropomorphism of 
the current religion, where gods are born and die, 
revolts him. God is infinite, and finite character- 
istics are foreign to His nature. Uod does not 
change and move like the vulgar deities; lie is 
motionless, for He is all that exists, and there is 
nothing outside of II im into which He could move 
or change. 

To the Sophists (who may be broadly dis- 
tinguished from the Greek philosophers by their 
utter lack of sense for the unity of nature, and the 
limitation of their view to the multiplicity of 
phenomena) religion was created by voluntary 
compact among men ; the variety of religions 
proved that it could not exist by nature, for if it 
came bv nature it would be one. That the variety 
of religious thought was the necessary consequence 
of the variety of character produced in men by 
variety of external circumstances, their analysis of 
the world was too superlieial to show, lint this 
very superficiality of theirs is more representative 
of jtopulur thought than the philosophy of deeper 
men, and shows hetter what was the religion of the 
educated in their own time. 

Nothing sets in so clear a light the degradation 
of the gods in popular thought as the comedies of 
Aristophanes. Ninth as he hates the Sophists, and 
bitterly as he attacks their irreligion, lie himself 
shows the gods of the established religion in more 
ludicrous and degrading situations than any of the 
Sophistscaredtodo. TheSophist>approved of these 
gods as a very useful device, and inculcated respect 
for them as the means of developing morality among 
the people. 

Isolated outbreaks of popular fury, in times when 
calamity terrified the people into piety ami roused 
in them a temporary ami quickly evanescent re- 
action against the growing irreligion of the time, 
were of no avail 'to stem the torrent of descending 
time.' Purely conservative, without any provision 
for deepening its character and keeping pace with 
the rapid growth of thought and of political and 
commercial life, the established religion continued, 
as a trammelling and impeding institution, losing 
its hold year by year on all classes of the people. 
How intense was the religions feeling of Athens 
is shown by such outbreaks as took place in B.C. 
415 and -410. A longing for something more is 
everywhere manifest in the literature, and history 
shows the dissatisfaction to have been as strong 
in the mass of the people. The.iccjing was vague, 
for tin 1 people knew not what tjiey* ought ; and. it 
showed itself at iirst only in blind outbursts of Fury 



again*! more prominent violations of the established 
religion, though in reality these violations were 
merely stronger examples uf the universal dissatis- 
faction. 

Only a prophet with a deeper revelation could 
bring the strong religious feeling of the people and 
the decay of the national worship into harmony ; 
and, after Socrates had sealed with his life his 
belief in freedom of religious thought, tin; sneces. 
siotl of philosophy to the position once occupied 
by the lvlphic Oracle as leader of Greek religion 
was accomplished. It was, however, the misfor- 
tune of Greek life, and a proof of its religious 
weakness in comparison with the Hebrew race, that 
the prophetic mantle found no new wearer. In 
the dangerous path of pointing out the trm* and 
divinely ordained course in actual public life, — • 
that path in which Palestine produced a constant 
succession of greut thinkers to walk, Socrates 
found no follower. Plato, while fully aeknow- 
ledging that the true philosopher should take part 
in public life, found the actual world too full 
of evil to allow philosophy to enter it. Greek 
thought therefore remained abstract from actual 
life ; it found its work and its heavenly kingdom, 
not in the world, but apart from it. Thus, in 
Greece, there never 'took place that application of 
philosophy to practical work which makes for 
development in religion ; and there was never 
exerted that inllnence of philosophy on public life 
and on the mass of the people which is the mar- 
vellous feature of Hebrew history. 

Socrates only expresses more definitely and in 
simpler terms the theory of the older poets : one 
God rules all for the best. He expresses no dis- 
belief in the other gods, and often uses the plural 
dtol ; but they are not an important element, and 
he never, so far as our accounts go, expressed any 
opinion al>out their relation to the great Go<f. 
Plato regards the common religion as the exoteric 
form of a deeper truth ; it is generally mythical, 
i.e. it expresses in sensuous language spiritual 
truths. This exoteric religion is proper for the 
education of children, and necessary for those who 
cannot rise to understand the reality pictured to 
them in the tales of the gods. But the popular 
mythology must be purilied : it is full of hateful 
and false tales which have crept in through the 
influence of poets and corrupted the genuine 
myths. 

Aristotle lias the same view. Polytheism is a 
State-engine for education. On the 'other hand, 
he sometimes tries to connect it with his system, 
by placing the gods in the stars; but the subject 
gets little notice from him. 

Aristotle was the last purely Hellenic philoso- 
pher ; Greek thought had now run its course. 
With the victorious march of Alexander, (J reek 
civilization went forth to conquer the Hum ; and 
Greek thought was now brought directly in con- 
tact with Oriental religion, and particularly with 
the genuine monotheism of the Hebrews. The 
Greek contempt for barbarians gradually dis- 
appeared before the actual experience of a religion 
greater than their own ; while the narrowness of 
the Jews recognized the high character of Greek 
philosophy. In the last centuries before Christ, 
constant attempt* were made on ltoth sides to 
unite Hebrew and Greek thought into one system. 
The doctrine of angels and devils, which was 
mixed up (in later times) with the Hebrew mono- 
theistic belief, was assimilated with the Greek 
polytheism. The gods who surrounded Zeus be- 
came ilftinlitnes who interposed between God and 
the world and bridged over the gult between the 
inlinifc and the linite, The idea became common 
*hat up muti arc the cbihjreu of God; that the 
true service ot God fa v, not in the cult observances 
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of any particular religion, but in a virtuous life ; 
and that a priesthood to mediate between man and 
God was needless and wrong. The \670j of Hera- 
el itus and of Plato became in the Jewish sehool of 
Alexandria the Divine Word which is the bearer 
of all Divine power. Most of these attempts at 
a union of Hellenic and Jewish thought ended in 
an ascetic system ; for all aimed at combining the 
two by dropping elements from each. In Chris- 
tianity alone both lind their completion and per- 
fection, without loss of any of their true character. 

Stoicism was the most remarkable Greek attempt 
to produce a synthesis of Hellenic and Oriental 
thought. It was to a great extent a religion, but 
it was an artificial religion with none of the vigour 
of natural unconscious life. As Zeller says, the 
whole .Stoic view of the world was founded on the 
idea of one Divine being, father of all, containing 
and sustaining all, ruling all, manifest everywhere. 
God was to the Stoics the beginning and the end 
of the world's development. Virtuous action con- 
sists in fulfilling the Divine will and law. The 
true philosopher is sufficient for himself, master 
of his fate, above all surrounding circumstances, 
perfectly happy in his own knowledge, lord of all 
tilings, a true king — and a self-satislied prig. As 
all men stand in the same relation to God, all men 
are brothers. 

In its theoretic character Stoicism was wholly 
careless of and uninfluenced by the popular religion. 
But in practice the Stoic philosophers inculcated 
acquiescence in the religion which was accepted 
by common opinion and a restraint on the passions 
of the eommon people. They spoke with contempt 
of many points in the popular faith, the temples, 
the images, the fables ; but they found real germs 
of tenth in it, and thought these sutlicicnt to justify 
its continuation. 

Better almost than in any other writer we may 
see in Horace the effect of these religious philoso- 
phies on the world of Greece and Borne. To think 
and reason about conduct and good action and 
wisdom is his only religion. The gods to him are 
little more than names and fables. When he 
supported the attempt of Augustus to rc-ercate 
the old religious cults, the poet and the emperor 
were alike urged, on by the feeling that religion 
was a political and social machine so useful as 
to be indispensable to good government. 



II. The Attitude of St. 



In the second place, the fibre in the popular 
philosophic speculation of the later Greek time 
(which alone was presented to the members of the 
Pauline Churches) was poor and its results dis- 
appointing. There came from the study no real 
advance in knowledge, but only frivolous argu- 
mentation and 'questionings' {1 Ti l 4 ). 

In the third place, the Greek Sophia was entirely 
devoid of power over the will and heart of man- 
kind. It remained purely theoretical and abstract: 
it could do nothing for men ; it was the property 
of a few, and had no etl'ect, or a miserably inade- 
quate effect, on the life and character even of those 
few. Where it did to some degree touch the heart 
and atl'cct the life of some rare individual, it pro- 
duced a philosophic and affected prig rather than a 
true man ; and in the case of some of its most 
eloquent exponents, such as Seneca, there was a 
woeful contrast in spirit between their words and 
their life. But the essential feature in St. Paul's 
teaching was that he propounded a doctrine of 
power, not of theory. That is what he lays special 
stress upon ; and of that he found not a trace in 
the Sopftii of the time. The Greek philosophers 
had sometimes observed that the unwritten laws 
which rested on religion had more influence on the 
will and conduet of men than the written laws of 
the State (see above, B, § II); but they had not 
carried out this observation to a practical result. 

In this last observation lies the essence of the 
whole matter. The best and the most character- 
istic Hellenic thought was bound inevitably to 
regard the higher life, at which the good man 
must aim, not as the striving after an ideal above 
and beyond human nature, but as the proper and 
natural development of his human nature. There 
was in Hellenic thought no real conception of sin. 
There could not be such a conception, for it is of 
the essence of Hellenism to be perfectly content 
with the human nature, to rejoice in it, to find 
in it the Divine perfection. The counsel which 
Hellenic philosophy gave t« man, which it must 
give so long as it continued true to the Hellenic 
spirit, was, ' Be yourself : do not fall short of your 
true and perfect development.' Such an idea as 
rising above oneself, trampling one's nature under 
foot as sinful, striving after the Divine nature, 
is essentially anti-Hellenic, and it is only rarely 
that any faint traces of it can be found even in 



Fhilusophy.— In this brief, imperfect outline of 
the religions side of Greek literature— a subject 
which calls for a much more serious and systematic 
treatment than it has ever received— it has been 
shown how clearly the Greek thinkers conceived 
the problem, and how lofty was the plane on which 
they pitched their thoughts; but we have refrained 
from dwelling on their weaknesses and errors. But 
naturally St. Paul, who frequently alludes in very 
disparagirg terms to the Sophia of the world, was 
most keerJy sensible of its faults and imperfec- 
tions. Three characteristics seem to have specially 
oil ended him. 

In the first, place, its method was shallow ; it 
frequently offered irrational 'fables and endless 
genealogies' (1 Ti l 4 ) in place of real attempt* to 
grapple with the problems, and was quite content 
with these pseudo - solutions : those genealogical 
explanations, not unknown even to the deepest 
Greek thinkers (as in .-Eschylus, Aqmn. 73Sff.), 
became mere frequent in the later period, and 
were applied in all departments of pseudo-research, 
geographical, historical,* etc. 

* See, e.g., the account given of early Tarsian history and 
topography by Athenodorns, the greatest philosopher and 
politician whom the citv pro-hired, quoted bv Stephanus ttvz., 
s.t: ' Anchiale'; also pseucio- Plutarch, de Fluuiis. etc. (Ex- 
positor, Dec. 1UU1, p. 412). 
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who have been most 
a flee ted by foreign thought. But it was in this 
revolt from the yoke of sin, in this intense eager- 
ness after the Divine, that St. Paul found the 
motive power to drive men on. 

But, though St. Paul saw so clearly and resented 
so strongly the faults of the Greek Sophia, it would 
be wrong to infer (as has been too often done) that 
he was either ignorant of or uninfluenced by it. It 
is a general fact that the great creative minds in 
philosophy have been more alive to the faults of 
their predecessors than to their excellences, and 
have given larger space and more emphasis in their 
writings to eritieis.ni of preceding philosophers than 
to expression of indebtedness to them. They were 
probably not fully conscious of their obligation, 
but it was very real. So it has been with St. Paul, 
lie owed much to the Greek philosophy and thought, 
gained partly in formal education at Tarsus, partly 
by assimilation of the knowledge which floated on 
the surface of a more or less educated society and 
became insensibly the property of all its members. 
On this see the excellent papers by E. Curtius on 
' Paulns in Athen,' and Canon E. Hicks, ' St. Paul 
and Hellenism/ in Studirt Biblicn, iv. ; and on his 
probable debt (in eommon with Seneca) to the 
philosophy of Athenodorus, which must have been 
the staple of education and educated conversation 
ul's childhood, the present 
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writer's remarks in St. Paul the Tmciiltr, \ 
30011'., may he, oousulteal. 

Furthttr, while St. Paul often harshly criticise 
the current Saj/hin in his letters to his youn, 
Churches, he was conscious tliat li 
both to the educated Hellenes and to the 
educated non-Hellenes, both to the philosophically 
trained and tu those who had no such training 
(Kft l u >. And he would not have his Churches 
ioN t > anything of the excellences of the Wreck 
Spirit. His extreme fniulness for the word churls 
can hardly he quite separated in Ins mind, and 
could not possibly be separated in the minds of 
Ins numerous Hellenic hearers, from the Creek 
shark, the grace and charm which is of the 
ewenetJ of llellenisni. And he sums up in three 
Creek words his counsel to the t 'olossinns and 
the Asians generally, when he urged them to 

iake their market to the full of the opportunity 



primitive forms could he traced m the actual 

eultus. But as the youth and creative energy 

of Hellenism pa»ed away the Oriental influence 

. asserted itsell more ettictively, and war, less 

as a debtor i liiicd l»y the spirit of Oreece. AAlepios never 

hecame so thoroughly llelleni/ed n- Dioriyw, 
hut he was a distinctly later introduction " into 
the Hellenic circle of deities. 

In all of those deiti.s the lMhuiie character is 
evident; hut in later times Hellenism touched 
only very slightly, if at all, the gods of l'hrygiu, 
of Syria, ami of Egypt, who were naturalised in 
Creek lands and cities. In an age when half. 
Creek or wholly barbarian kings ami Roman tmi- 
peror* were worshipped as gods in Hellenic cities, 
it was clear that the spirit of Hellenism had grown 
very weak. 

'1 hose Oriental deities appealed to the side of 
human nature which was alien to, and could not 



which their situation ottered them* (Col 4 3 , Epli be satisfied with, Hellenism and the bright festival- 



s'*; of. I'll -I'- 
ll I. Dkchadatioxof the lh:LLKxn- Religion*. 
— 11) Foreign in/finance. — In Crnucu as in Anatolia 
(>ee A, § VII (41, above), the history of religion 
after a certain period of progress and elevation was 
a continuous process of deterioration. The changes 
in religion were for the most part forced on by 
external causes, viz. by the pressure of foreign 
worships ; and their iniluence was almost wholly 
bad. I'his character resulted partly from the way 
in which the influence reached the Creak races and 
cities (see ('i) f below), and partly from deeper causes 
which cannot be described in this short sketch 
(though they have been brielly indicated in A. 
tj Vlll (9), above): those deeper causes combined 
to di >troy that sensitiveness to the Divine nature, 
and that desire to hear and readiness to obey the 
Divine voice, which make for progress and eleva- 
tion in religions thought. 

i'2) S'usccpt Utility tu foreign rtligious influence. 
— Some influence was exerted on the religion of 
the Creeks by almost every race with whom they 
came in contact. Even the despised and barbar- 
ous Thraeians could make their Bendisand Kotys 
or Kotytto powerful and reverenced in cultured 
Athens, lint it was mainly cult* from the Ea*t 
that arleeted the Creek peoples during the period 
which is best known to us. 

The foundation of this influence was always the 
same. The Hellenic religion, with its invariable 
tendency to concentrate attention on the bright 
side of nature and life, and to permit only reluct- 
antly, under mystic and half-acknowledged forms, 
any ritual appealing to the sense of fear in the 
worshippers, could never completely satisfy human 
needs; and more was always sought attur, and 
seemed to be found in the more impressive foreign 
religions, lis], dial ly the enthusiastic, emotional, 
and impressive Oriental forms of religion exercised 
on Crecee an iniluence which acted continuously 
throughout ancient history. As we have seen in 
B, <i 111, the Oriental character and the primitive 
l'elasgian character in many deities were fused, 
during the vigorous growth of the Hellenic spirit, 
into a new form, becoming truly Hellenic concep- 
tion*; and although, in the eultus especially, the 
original characteristics can be traced in the Hel- 
lenic deity, yet the completed product is essentially 
ami gencrically ditl'urent from the thiental type. 

Thus far back in Athenian history we can ob- 
serve the entrance of the Branroninn Artemis, a 
tignre analogous to the Ephesiuu Artemis and the 
l'hrygian Cybele, with her attendant animals and 
her Amazon priestesses ; but myth tells how the 
invading Amazons were expelled by the hero of 
enian Hellenism ; and the Artemis who estab- 



loving gods of Hellenic political and municipal life. 
But in earlier times, as any Oriental deities pene- 
trated into the Creek circle, Hellenism tended to 
lend them its peculiar graee and charm, to tone 
down the excesses and the abandon of their rites, 
but at the same time to detract from their power 
to satisfy that deep-seated craving for an awe- 
inspiring' deity. Even as late as the 3rd cent. B.C. 
the, Cybele, who was worshipped at Athens in the 
Metroon, was sometimes invoked under the name 
of Aphrodite; * and the lirst signs of the Hullen- 
izing of a naturalized foreign deity was the substi- 
tution of a Hellenic for the barbarous name. 

The Egyptian lsis, the Phrygian Cybele, and 
many others, can be traced as far hack as know- 
ledge reaches, pressing upon and forcing their way 
into the mind and the worship of Creece. The 
worship of I sis was known very early in the Creek 
colony of Cyrene (Herod, iv. t.*0) ; for the Greeks 
of Cyrene were necessarily in close relations with 
Egypt, and doubtless Egyptians visited or resided 
in Cyrene, and, moreo.er, there was invariably a 
tendency in the ancients to worship the gods of 
the land to which they had migrated, in the belief 
that those £od.s were powerful in the land which 
belonged to them. 

Cybele was introduced from Bhrygia into the 
Ionic Greek colonies on the wot coast of Asia 
Minor at a very early time, and in much the 
same way as Uu was introduced at Cyrene. The 
l'hrygian traders eanie in numbers to Miletus, as 
Hipponax mentions in the 6th cent, le.c, and they 
brought their religion with them. Murcovcr, in 
times of danger the Creeks turned to Cybele for 
help, and found her ellicacious and powerful ; in 
this respei't the story of the introduction of her 
worship at Miletus is instructive, and may be taken 
as typical of what happened in many other cases. 

The party of the old kingly dynasty in Miletus, 
having been expelled, took refuse in A-s»e#on-, and 
were there besieged by the tyrant of Miletus, 
Being hard pressed tliW consulted the Oracle, 
and were informed by the god that helper* would 
come to them from I'hrygia, win) would release 
them ami .Miletus from misfortunes. Thereafter 
two young men came from I'hrygia, bringing the 
sacred things ( T d Upa of the Kabeiroi f in a ba-kct, 
and approaching the wall of Assew* by nij:!it a#ked 
admittance, as they had come at the order of the 
god, bringing sacred things from I'hrygia for the 
good of the people of A-h^is and Miletus. In the 
issue the tyrant was defeated and slain, and the 
new rites introduced into Miletus.* Hvr^ the 
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reception of the native Anatolian ritual into 
Miletus is connected with the straits of a political 
party during a serious dissension in the eity. 
Similarly, the introduction of the worship of the 
Dioscuri" at Koine and the building of their temple 
in the forum was coincident with the struggle 
against the tyranny of the Tarqnins, the Etrnsean 
intruders, when the Twin Brethren aided the young 
republic. 

(3) Manner in tchich foreign religion entered 
Greece. — As to the way in which these foreign 
gods came to be adopted by the Greeks, no clear 
information has come down to us about the very 
earliest times, though myth and legend on the 
subject can be interpreted by comparison with 
later historical facts. But the facts quoted as 
typical in the last few paragraphs are taken from 
a comparatively early period, and the} r agree in 
general with the fuller evidence that survives with 
regard to the later centuries (which will be stated 
in the following paragraphs). From all these 
sources of evidence, it results that nothing like 
intentional spread of religious belief by the ad- 
herents of any of those foreign cults occurred ; 
that each body of worshippers rather desired to 
keep to itself its own gods, and was unwilling to 
extend the circle except for some distinct present 
advantage to themselves and their worship ; that 
the spread of a eultus was connected with migra- 
tion or colonization, both because the migrating 
people carried their gods with them and because 
settlers adopted also the gods of the land in which 
they settled; the adoption of a new god was fre- 
quently connected with and suggested by some 
calamity, which was attributed by popular super- 
stition or by Oracular authority to neglect or 
contempt of the god in question. 

The Uraele was often consulted in such cases of 
calamity, and often recommended that a novel 
worship should be introduced. Such was the way 
in which Rome adopted the Phrygian Cybele in 
B.C. 204, and Athens in 430. But the Oracle in 
these eases (as is always probable and in some 
cases certain) simply confirmed the popular im- 
pression, that the new deity if properly invoked 
would be able to help ; and this popular impression 
was produced by seeing the worshippers of the 
deity in question, and bj' the superstition* fear 
that that deity was very powerful (which the 
worshippers attested) and was being outraged by 
neglect. 

The religious history of Athens in later times is 
better known than that of any other Greek State, 
and may be taken as typical. Athens showed 
itself more hospitable to 'foreign cults than any 
other eity, but it was also more hospitable to 
foreigners. There came into existence in Athens 
a bewildering multiplicity of god* ; but the same 
process of multiplication went on in all Greek 
cities more or less, and the increase was greatest 
in those cities where the largest number of foreign 
visitors or residents was found. 

There was, of course, in Athens (and doubtless 
in Greece everywhere) a formal law (in some less 
civilized plaees, perhaps, only a general principle 
and 'unwritten law 1 ), confirmed at first by, and 
indeed originating from, a strong popular feeling, 
which forbade the introduction of strange or new 
goda. The penalty was death. The formal per- 
mission of the State was necessary before any new 
god could be introduced. But this law and this 
originally strong popular feeling were, in practice, 
far from effective. The following were the usual 
circumstances. 

Commerce and intercourse brought to Athens, 
the Piraeus, and other great trading centres largo 
numbers of foreigners. As these foreigners eon- 
d.«d to th, incase fj^ t ^^ j^ j\fff^^f^^' 



desired to become a great trading eentre was foreed 
to encourage them ; otherwise, in the keen compe- 
tition of Greek trading cities, they would have 
been driven away to more hospitable places. Those 
strangers naturally desired to practise their own 
peculiar worship ; and, obviously, a State which 
encouraged them must tolerate their practice of 
their rites. As early as the legislation of Solon 
this necessity was recognized by the law which is 
attributed to him. A body of foreigners who 
desired to conduct their native worship in Athens 
might form a religious society (Biavos) ; and the 
State granted to the society permission for the 
rules which it might lay down for its members, 
and toleration for its rites, so long as its aims and 
regulations did not conflict with the public law or 
tend to subvert peace and order in the eity. The 
constitution of those religious societies was modelled 
on that of the State. The assembly (eKKXyaia) of 
members (diaawrat) framed rules, elected priests 
and other officials, who were responsible to it, and 
inflicted tines on disobedient members; the tines 
could be enforced by action before the legal tri- 
bunals of the State. New members were welcomed 
to these societies, not from the desire to allect the 
life or eonduet or belief of the outside world, but 
because increase in numbers increased the wealth 
and influence of the body. 

In strict legal effect the Athenian State merely 
tolerated, but did not encourage, the rites of the 
religious societies (diacroi). Special leave was re- 
quired from the Athenian Assembly ('EKn\r)<rla) 
before any such society could build a sanctuary 
for itself. As regards the rites celebrated by the 
societies, if these seemed to the State to be unsuit- 
able or disorderly, the primary law came into force 
prohibiting the introduction of new deities on pain 
of death. The ritual was permitted only to the 
foreigners who constituted the society ; and when, 
as occasionally happened, an alarm was raised that 
Athenian citizens were going after those strange 
gods, the primary law was liable to be brought 
into operation, and the olt'ending society with its 
gods expelled. Thus in B.C. 430 the strolling 
priest (fxi)Tpay6pTT)s) who had initiated Athenian 
women into the rites of the Phrygian goddess was 
executed. But when the plague immediately 
afterwards broke out, owing to the overcrowding 
of the city due to the invasion of Attica by the 
IVloponnesian armies, an alarm arose, and the 
Delphic Oracle (which was consulted) attributed 
the epidemie to the wrath of the goddess at the 
murder of her priest, and ordered the State to 
atone by building her a temple. In consequenee, 
the temple of the Mother-Goddess (Metroon) was 
built at the Piraeus. 

The question arises, whether, and how far, the 
building of the Mctrotin implied the introduction 
of the ritual of the Phrygian Mother-Goddess as 
part of the State religion. It was, of course, 
necessary that in her temple there should be a 
eultus of, and offerings to, the goddess: it was 
also obviously neces*ary that the ritual of the 
temple should be such as she loved. But that 
does not imply that the complete ritual and mys- 
teries of the Phrygian deity were adopted and 
practised at the expense anil under the sanction 
of the Athenian State. On the contrary, Demos- 
thenes* holds up .Eschines to public contempt 
because he had assisted at the performance of the 
Phrygian Mysteries ; and lie could hardly have 
done so if they had been part of the State religion. 
Probably the public worship in the Metroon was 
selected and toned down by something of Hellenic 
restraint and order. But the Phrygian ritual was 
performed at the Metroon by a private society of 

Deniosth. de Cor. p. 259 ; cf. Aristophanes, Jr. 473, Lys. 3SS, 
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'Opycuvcs, and d*ewheru by strolling priests and 
M>ti-(«ji/r/«i ; ami wa* Mill iU*f-pi>«*«l by the edu- 
cated mill the patriotic citizen*, and diseourifcged 
by the State." 

The reason why the foreign rites spread was in 
Athens the same as id sew here. The Stale mligioli, 
with its purely external show, did not satiety tlie 
dettp lying religious or superstitious cravings of 
tlie people ■. the West turmjd to the more intense 
and enthusiastic religion of tlie East. White tlie 
educated chides in the later centuries were trying 
to unite Greek philosophy witli < irientul ideas 
tilxiut the nature of Cod and his relation to man, 
the lower orders took refuge in the practice of 
tlie direct and undisguised Eastern rites. First 
naturalized in the Hiram* among the lowest and 
most ignorant class of Athenians, who tilled the 
harbour-town with the 'sailors' licence,' + those 
new rites, though scouted and despised by the 
more educated citizens, spread, and by degrees 
reduced the national worship to comparative 
neglect. 

There was probably no period when Greece 
was not atleeted by such religious influence ; but 
in Athens the movement assumed much greater 
strength through tlie intlux of foreign merchants, 
attracted by the commercial supremacy and liberal 
policy of the city in the 5th cent. K.C. " 

Tims, c.y., the rites of Adonis were introduced 
before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war in 
li.C. 4.11.J The festival was being celebrated at the 
time when the great expedition was setting sail 
for Sicily in it.C. 416, as Plutarch mention* [Ale. 
Is). The rites had come from Cyprus (and ulti- 
mate]}- from Syria) ; one of the female conspirators 
in the Lysisfmt<t of Aristophanes (performed B.C. 
412) swears by the Paphian Aphrodite; and the 
ritual is ridiculed in the same play (3S<>, 537). The 
chief ceremony was entirely non-U ellenic, with its 
vehement mourning for the goddess's dead favourite 
Adonis, the search for the body and its discovery, 
the planting of quick-growing plants in pots as 
the Garden of Adonis, the revivification of the god 
in the garden, and the joyous conclusion of the 
festival. 

The Thraeian rites of Kotytto were satirized by 
Eupolis in the Uojttn', and the fragments of that 
eomedy show how ugly was the character of the 
ritual ; while the fact that Eupolis had Aleibiades 
in view in the play, suggests how far the rites 
had spread in Athens. Jwhyhis had previously 
deserii>ed the Edonian worship of kotys and 
Dionysos in a lost tragedy ; but there the worship 
was foreign, though its place in the tragedy shows 
how great interest it had fur the Athenians. The 
rites were of similar general character to the 
Phrygian ritual of Cyhele and Attis or Sabazios. 

Through the analogy of these .cases the nature 
of the introduction of any foreign worship in 
the very early Hellenic period can be readily 
gathered from the associated myths and legends. 
The worship of Dionysos was essentially of the 
same kind and character as the Phrygian ritual. 
When it began to penetrate into Greece, through 
the influence of foreign settlers or a foreign tribe, 
it aroused the strongest opposition from the native 
and patriotic party, and from the government 
which represented the wisdom ami long experi- 
ence of the governing class. But it won its w;iy 
through its hold on the masses ; and supposed or 
real calamities occurring to those who had ex- 
pressed contempt or made open resistance to the 
new god were taken as proois uf his power. The 
religion of Hionysos was gradually accepted over 
Greece, and the god himself was received as the 



* See Foueart, l.i's Attune. littitj. 

J They arc meiiliom.il a.s common, Ar.'Tax, 420. 



associate of Apollo in Delphi ; but in general it 
rested on the devotion of the lower orders and the 
democracy,* and was res.is.ted by the aristocracy 
and the governing classes. And even that religion 
was strongly aflerted by the Hellenic spirit ; ami 
its Creek ritual lost much of its Asiatic character 
and some of its most repulsive features. 

(4) Ifiii'ttint nrkxts.— The strolling impostors 
who dejilt in religious and purificatory rites, and 
practised on the superstitions of the common 
people, have l>een mentioned above, and are often 
alluded to by the ancient writers. They generally 
claimed to be representatives of the old Urphie 
Mysteries, and to possess prophecies, of Orphous, 
Musiens, and other ancient seers. They had 
formula* by which they could bend the gods to 
their will, and make them favour or injure whom 
they pleased ; and this power they were ready to 
exercise in favour of any one who paid them. At 
a trilling cost, and without any personal trouble, 
one could gain forgiveness of .sins, revenge on one's 
enemies, and a happy life in the future world. At 
other times the rites of the Mother-Goddess, or 
some other foreign ceremonial, formed the engine 
of their power. Some of them cured madness by 
ecstatic dances, either round the patient sitting in 
a chair or in company with him. Orphtotekstei, 
Mrtrugyrtfti, etc., are common names for such 
impostors, and little distinction can be drawn be- 
tween ditlerent kinds of them. They were gener- 
ally of a very low class, and addressed themselves 
to the lower orders of the people. Their equip- 
ment was poor, and they often carried about the 
instruments of their ritual on an ass.f 

Some of their customs are described by Apuleius, 
Met. viii. 25 tl. Among them was included a parody 
of the. confession and expiation (see A, VII (<>f.), 
above) : one of the strolling bund (who are described 
as Galli) in a loud voice confessed publicly that he 
had been guilty of violating the law of the goddess 
in some way, and demanded from himself the just 
punishment of his crime (in the same way as the 
goddess is represented in the confessional steles 
as demanding expiation and penalty from the 
criminal). Thereupon the devotee took a whip 
and beat himself, till the blood flowed and the 
sympathy of the multitude showed itself in gifts. 

(5) jWtf,'/i':.— The practices of such impostor* as 
are described in the previous section are not always 
distinguishable from magic, into which they shade 
oil' by imperceptible gradation. Magic in the 
strict sense was always felt by the Creeks to be 
a foreign and specially an Oriental art, as is shown 
by the very name fiayos, a magician, literally a 
mugiun or Persian priest. The magical art was 
called yor}T(ia in reference to the loud howling 
utteianceof magic formula 1 .^ 

In Homer, apart from the tale of the obviously 
Oriental Circe, little approach to magic appears 
except in the art of medicine, which was to a great 
extent learned from the older civilizations of the 
East, and which always assumes an uncanny char- 
acter to a primitive people : charms (iiraoiSot) are 
uttered over wounds: Helena has a care-soothing 
drink, ticjtfnthc ; Aphrodite, a love - producing 
girdle; and Athena changes the form of men. 
lint the use of all such arts is confined to gods 
and half- Divine heroes, and is therefore clearly 
distinguished from magic. 

Later, the \ ower of transforming men into other 
shapes, of making love - philtres, of stilling the 

* Compare, for example, the story of Cle iathcwn, ttie ik-mo- 
cratic l.tranl of Sicyon, who i-vjh1U<) the arihlot-rutic hero 
A'lrustus, and substituted Dimu/tia tuT A<lra*LiiH festivals 
(Ik-rovl. v. 07). 

Ar_. llan. l."9 : cf. Plat. Krp. ii. 304, Eutttgfl. 277 P ; 
Lueuii, At. 
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winds, causing rain, etc., was believed to be 
attainable by human beings through arts which 
were strictly magieal, and quite distinct from 
the process wherebj T (according to a primitive form 
of religious belief) priests through their prayers 
and rites could induce the gods to do those things.* 
The magieal art whereby men could attain such 
powers was so well known and widely practised 
in Tliessaly that the word Thessalis was used in 
the sense of 'witch.' Witches could draw down 
the moon (as Aristophanes says, Clouds 748), turn 
men into wolves, still the winds, and so on. This 
magic power was gained by compelling the gods ; 
in other words, by appealing to a higher and 
supreme power to which the gods must how. 
Magieal art, then, was associated with an older 
pre-Hellenic religion and the Divine power of a 
more ancient system, and was always related to 
the Chthonian religion and the gods of the world 
of death. 

The foreign origin of magic as practiced in 
Greece must not be pressed too far. There can 
hardly be any doubt that it embodied elements of 
the primitive pre-Hellenic religion, which persisted 
in the form ot popular superstition and occult lore 
after the pnblie and acknowledged religion had 
assumed a new form. 

The power of magic was most frequently invoked 
to attract reluctant persons to a lover, or to bring 
disease and death upon an enemy. Numerous ex- 
amples of curses of this latter kind have been 
found in recent years, and have considerably 
enlarged our knowledge of the subject. They 
were usually scratched' rudely on plates of lead, 
the proper metal, and buried in the ground, often 
in a grave, or in the Temenos of Chthonian deities. 
They Mere, however, also turned to a utilitarian 
purpose, and employed, e.g., almost like advertise- 
ments of lost or stolen property, the tinder of 
which was subjected to a terrible curse if he 
failed to restore it to the owner. Such curses were 
intended to be seen by the thief, and must there- 
fore have been publicly exposed ; but even these 
seem to have been connected with Chthonian 
worship, and attached to the shrines of Chthonian 
deities. The penalty invoked most frequently in 
all curses was fever, the hidden lire of the gods of 
death, which burns up imperceptibly the strength 
and life of the sufferer. t 

To this subject belong also the belief in the evil 
eye (which, while specially injurious to children 
and domestic animals, was dangerous to all) and 
other forms of baleful influence, and the use of 
charms and preservatives against them (diroTp^Trata). 
This belief was a debased form of the doctrine 
seen in Herodotus, that the gods are jealous of 
any surpassing success, or power, or beauty, or 
happiness in man, and interfere to destroy it ; and 
that it is wise to propitiate them by voluntarily 
sacrificing part of one's good fortune or wealth : 
hence arose the common practice of guarding 
against evil by spitting, and by ugly or obscene 
gestures. 

It Mould, however, serve no useful purpose at 
present to enumerate the various forms which 
magic and other superstitious practices assumed 
in the Greek world. For our purpose, the im- 
portant point is, that they were alien to and in the 
Jong-run stronger than the true Hellenic religion, 
and helped to destroy it. 

((!) The. worship of living men as deities. — The 
dedication of living men was not in itself alien to 
the spirit of Hellenism, but, on the contrary, was 
quite iu harmony with the Hellenic satisfaction 

* Compare, lor example, Pausanias, ii. 34. 2 (at Methana in 
Arjjolis), \iii. :1s. 4 (aC the spring H;i^no on the Arcadian 
mountain L> casus). 

t See Wuensoh in Corpus In 
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and delight in human beauty and nihility. The 
worship "of the dead as heroes was developed by 
Hellenism in a May that tended in that direction, 
as when the dead freebooter Philip was M*or- 
shipped as a hero by the people of the Greek 
colony of Segesta(Mhom he had Mantonly attacked 
in piratic fashion), simply on aecount of his per- 
sonal beauty.* It was an easy step to identify 
the man of surpassing excellence, physical or 
mental, with a god either after his death or 
during his lifetime, M'hen the perfection of human 
nature Mas regarded as Divine. Thus Pythagoras 
after death was worshipped under the form of 
Apollo Hyperhoreios, Lycurgus as a god, Sophocles 
as Asklepios-Dexion. Sacrifices Mere offered to 
Brasidas and Hippocrates, and the term dvtiv, 
which properly denotes the offering to a god as 
distinguished from a hero," is used about them. 
According to Plutarch, the lirst man to whom 
worship Mas paid as a god during his lifetime Mas 
Lysander {Lys. IS). It is significant that this first 
step Mas made among the Asiatic Greek cities. 
While there was nothing essentially non-Hellenic 
in such deitieation of human nature, yet the Hel- 
lenic sense of order and measure and grace long 
shrank instinctively from such a step as an ex- 
cess ; but, in Asia, Hellenism never Mas so pure as 
in Europe. 

The Thasians honoured Agesilaos in a similar 
May. From the time of Alexander the deification 
of kings Mas customary, as a mere recognition 
of 'divine right.' Roman generals were often 
honoured by Greek cities with festivals and games, 
which implied deification. X Every Roman emperor 
in succession Mas worshipped ; and it was inscribed 
on the coins and the engraved decrees of the 
greatest Greek cities as a special honour that they 
Mere temple-Maidens {veuiKopoi) of the emperors. 

IV. ItELIOIoK OF THE GlijECO- ASIATIC CITIES. 

— In the Hellenized cities of Asia Minor, which 
had such importance in the early history of Chris- 
tianity, all these forms of religious thought and 
act Mere busy simultaneously. The old Anatolian 
superstition retained no vestige of its early sim- 
plicity and its original adaptation to the needs of 
a primitive people, and had been brutalized and 
degraded by the exaggeration of its worst features 
and the importation of barbarian superstitions; 
but it was still strong, especially in the cities of 
the inner country. The Hellenic religion in its 
decaying forms Mas introduced and talked ahout 
by the Hellenes of the cities. Greek or Gra-eo- 
Asiatic philosophy exercised a considerable influ- 
ence on the thought ot the educated classes in 
those cities, and many sayings and principles and 
scraps from it had passed into the popular lan- 
guage and conversation of society ; but it had 
little influence on life, except in the way of pro- 
ducing disbelief in current religions and contempt 
for the most vulgar kinds of superstition. Hut on 
the great mass of the population all kinds of super- 
stition and magic exercised a very strong influ- 
ence, and Mere on the whole in harmony with the 
spirit of the Anatolian religion in its modern 
form. 

As to the philosophic speculation current in 
those eities, in spite of its many faults and its 
obvious Meakness as a practical force, the account 
given in § 1 makes it easy to understand how and 
why philosophy, though so depreciated and scouted 
by St. Paul, was, after all, his ally in a certain 
degree against the gross forms of vulgar super- 
stition which Mere the only active religions force 

* Herod, v. 47. 

t The distinction, however, was not strictly maintained : 
Outr>a.i were offered to Philip at Selesta. 

■ d (,'. Fr. i. I. 26, ad Att. v. 21 7 ; 
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in tln> cities. <'iie can also rwulily understand 
\% liy, t*» the ciln atari observer in contemporary 
Uni'uu-Koiiiuti society, such as Sergius PmiiIiu) in 
l'aphm, dr the Stoic nml EpiriiroMu philosophers 
in Athene, lie sew m flu I to be a new teacher of philo- 
fophy, more or less impressive in hiiintulf, but nut 
essentially dilTercul in type from want* of otlier 
lecturers who were striving to catch the ear of the 
educated world. 

V. ln:c\v and Death of the Hellenic 
Kkligio.v. — While the religion of the country 
eea>ed to satisfy the wants of the people, the out- 
ward show became greater and greater. The 
Scholiast on Aristophaiirti ( Vesu. till I) says t lint 
the year consisted really of only ten months, as 
two were occupied by festivals ; nml Strain (vi. ji. 
4'J'J) say.s that linully at Tarentuin there were more 
feasts than days in the year, lint the spirit in 



which t In* rites had ( 



en performed was now scut 



voice. As a force in history it had long lust all 
power; in the 1st cent, after Christ, Delphi and 
Amnion had givtui plant* to riiald.-r:ui astrologers, 
as Straho and .Invi-nal agree in mying, and l'lu- 
tarch wrote a treatise iniiniriii'' into the ltuwiii ;* 
and in the -Jt!i cent., wlnm Julian sent to consult 
the Delphic (trade, the last respoiw was uttered 
for him: 'Tell the km-, to earth has fallen the 
beantifnl mansion ; no longer has IMnehns a hmiiy, 
nor a prophetic laurel, noi a fount that »peaks ; 
j;oiie dry is the talking water.' t 

dvart r<i> (iaaiXTJi, x"-^ 1 ""^r oallia\ot ai'\d' 
OiWri •I'otdos tx (l Ka\i' t iav, ov ^ldln■^Sa oa^ynv, 
ov irayay \a\(ovjai/' avcaflfTo *ai XriXov vowp. 

The religious forms of Greece had served their 
day; they were now antiquated, and the world 
passed on to other forms. The alternati\es pre- 



kt ; people tolerated the duties as traditional 
ceremonial, and enjoyed the festivals merely as 
line shows. The word a<po<TtQv<x6a.i, 'to discharge 
nnex'll" of what is due to the gods,' came to denote 
careless and perfunctory performance. The duty 
of performing the public sacrifices was hired out to 
the lowest bidder. Zens had to mourn the neglect 
into which he hail fallen compared with the more 
recent gods (Lucinn, lotrom. "24). 

In truth, the Hellenic religion in its most typical 
form could not permanently maintain its hold on 
human nature. It was the evanescent, rare, ami 
ilelicate product of a peculiar period and of special 
conditions in human history. It was the belief of 
an aristocracy of talents and opportunities, jillcri 
for the moment with the delight of activity and 
expansion, and the mere joy of living. It reipiired 
the Hellenic City -State for the theatre of its 
development, and tins existence of a class, sup- 
ported and set free from mere drudgery by a large 
enslaved population, but too numerous and too 
various in worldly circumstances to be only a 
narrow, privileged, and idle aristocracy of birth, 
lint such conditions are rarely possible, and can 
never l**t long. Wliere an approximation to them 
occurs for a time in any considerable section of the 
population of any land, there results a tendency to 
a similar artistic development of religion. J Jut 
there has never been elsewhere an experiment on 
such a scale as in Greece, where economic and 
social facts, natural surroundings, and relation to 
foreign nations, conspired to give a glory and an 
intoxicated consciousness of life to the small, 
energetic, busy, keenly competing cities of the 
Hellenes. 

Hut even there the conditions soon ceased. 
< J recce sank into its inevitable place as a third- 
rate province in some larger empire. It was 
essential to true Hellenism that it should be sup- 
ported by the spirit of a self-governing people ; its 
proud self-consciousness and joy in its own life ami 
activity \M>re inconsistent with servitude. 

A mournful consciousness that the 'gods of 
Givec. 1 ' were dead is often apparent in the later 
Greek literature, as, for example, in the well-known 
story preserved by Plutarch (ik }>>fvrtu Orae. 17), 
that in the reign of Tiberius, when a ship sailing 
from Greece to Italy was among the Kehinaries 
Maud*, oil" the Acarnanian coast, a voice was 
heard summoning by name a certain Egyptian 
pilot who chanced to be on board ; and, when In 
answered the third summons rather reluctantly, 
the voice bade him announce when he reached 
Palodes that ' Tan the great is dead. 



the people were Christianity or vulgar 



superstition, while a steadily diminishing remnant 
of the educated class clung to a philosophical form 
of paganism. 

Litkhati UK. ftesides the many general Hi'tionarios and 
works on Greek Antiquities, which usually include Iteligious 
Aiitii|iiiti«s, sueh as liarwnherg -Saglios !)ict. dm Ant« { tuU* 
ijr, ct rout. (AM published in 1!hiJ) v J'nuly - Wksowu, lUal- 
h'w^/ctiifkmlie (A-Uum. in 1SW2), Smith (who includes MM liotugy 
under liiography, and Ititual under Antirpiitiuft), ct<\, the works 
devoted expressly to Creek Religion (under which *ome casual 
information is given about units of Asm Minor), either g»uer- 
ally or in a mie jKirticular department or aspect, are extremely 
numerous, and complete enumeration* unnecessary and hardly 
possible. The reader who looks at the discussion of any detail 
in a few of the following works will llnd in them sulh'icnt 
indications) to guide him to the vast literature (much of it not 
in itself valuable) that has accumulated round most of the chief 
topics. Owing to the capricious and subjective nature of the 
treatment (which can hardly be avoided), the infwnnalion 
which is most imjxirtant for nn investigator from a novel point 
of view may, however, be passed unnoticed in several of the 
most elalHirate works, and may be found only by looking into 
some of the older or the less important and honoured work*. 
The old - fashioned and unpretending f/anttimrtcrbu A tier 
r/r»>(7itWii 11. ruin. Mi/tholwjie of Jaeohi (L'oburg, LXWi), with 
its hare and bald lists of references to ancient authorities, is 
still often most practically useful for the investigator, Ijecause 
there he gets facts uneiieuiubered with opinions; in the 
voluminous and indispensable, and in many respects far more 
complete, work of Kosclier, Lexicon drr ifHtr/i. und roin. 
JHythuiayiv (still unfinished: A -Par. published in November 
liiir2), lal-ts are apt to be concealed by opinions : but the variety 
of writers in the Lfxikon on cognate topics often supplies a 
useful diversity of opinion. Those who desire to study the 
history of modern opinion will find the following li-t, while 
inadequate, yet a sutHciciit introduction from which to make a 
headlining (only, as a rule, one work h\ any author is named : 
the most recent writers as a rule are given, and the older can 
be followed up fr.im them).— 

.M.inry. Hist aire (/••.« HrlvjioM </<• /•» 'iri-rt anrirnnc ; Karncll, 
f 'tilt* of t/u- (,revk States, u and ii. isliti (sequel nol ready in 
Hhij) ; Foucart, HcchcrcltM *ur rori<jii\e ft la naturf dfn 
Mi/Kti-rfg il'MiHxix, latCi, ete. ; 1'rel'ler - Jtohert, t.'rui-hinctie 
Mi/tholdfiie*, KssT ; A. Mnnimwn, Fette dcr j-It/<e»«*r(oew edition 
of' lhurti>l(trfir); E. (,'urtius, ticxammclii AUitindhinpfti, 
et<'. ; Micterich, Mckffia; Hiels. tiibi/ltiitixcff Iihitti r, lv*i; 
Uouchel.eeleicii, llixtnlre dc la iJirinatiun ; t'scner, /.V/';/'""*- 
(l?#r!ii<tifiir!ie I id rsuchmifjetl, ls* l J, <.'riCi-iii/>clif tMUvrnttmen, 
etc ; Oni]>pe, Di>- yritch. Unite ik M>ithvi\ ; It id ^c way, tlarly 
Ai/*i of (irnec*, IW'd ; many articles and other works by these 
writers, and also by S. Ueinaeh, ,Mi;-s J. K. Ilarrisuu, Wernicke, 
Wilamowttz, Hobirl, Jhuiss, Kuhnert, Korte, Uloch, Prevk-r, 

\itrv, Penlrizet, Ileranl, fi >nt, Studniczka, Kolide, Tumpel, 

M.irillier, Kctirlicr, .Mi>s A. Walton, Krause, Keller, Stengel, 
Weiuhold. frusius, IlolTiuano, Rei.hel, Thniemer, Toepfter, \on 
Fritze, Zieliarth, /leiuann, Hure-ch, Hummler, ef. Anri Ii, 
/)nx Ant ike Mj/strrii- n it-earn, l^U ; WoblHTinin, /.'. o'm'hjih- 
tlfxrli. Studicn, ISiid ; Gardner. Oriyin t>f tln> Lord* Sv/ti^r, 
isiii, etc., treat of the relation of the Masteries to . arl> thris- 
tianitv : Anrieh is the least imaginative ; Gardner t:<k< s a more 
subjective view. Of. also S. Cheatham, The Mt/tttrtto tlluU. 
I>eet. ls!io-'.i7). 

i m the origin of rites and their relation to sin 1 aire ritual, 
llottichcr, AiiiOrtJti«Wi(J*; A. It. Cook, A,t,w«l- II . i*/,i]> in thf 
Miifiuvan .l<;e; Frazer, tfnlden fltnfilt- (noiuinalh oil Italian, 
reiillv more on Ureek), 1!hni ; Mannharut. "u/./- ui„l l-,td- 
An/ft-, etc. ; .1 -vons, lid,*»dnrtii,n t>. th>- llintun/ «j l;,ti.ji„ii. 
)vn; (toUiiiistie). In Hursian's Jahf**)*rmtltt Ironi time to 
time reviews of ihe entire literature' can he f id. 



, li'SS; Strab. wii. p. Ill 



It is a lilting conclusion to Hellenic religion that 
the Unifies became dumb ; and especially that the 
Delphic llracle, which had played so important <>r ™*{™ 

and, for a time, so noble a part in guiding its ntl , is M„.\ V ork of a triumphunt Chrisi 
development, lost first its ">"<£^/^^2/^y^^j[^Off ® 



I'lntareh, de Vejeetu 



nus, i. p. 532, ban jiresened the < 
' a triuuiphant Christ. an t 
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On the religious ideas in the Greek poets and philosophers : 
Zeller, ' Entwickelung des Monotheisnius bei deu Griechen ' in 
his Vortrdije und Abhandlunfje n Geschichtl. Inhalts, 1S05, 
Ueber das Wemn der Religion, Tubingen, 1845 ; Trendjlenhnr;,', 
' Nothwendigkeit uml Freiheit in der griech. Philosophie ' in 
the second volume of his Ilistorische Beitrdge zur Philosophie ; 
and many scattered references and discussions in the com- 
mentaries on the leading authors, and in the Histories of 
Literature and Philosophy. Verrall, Euripides the Rationalist, 
states well some of the difficulties which are caused by a too 
superficial view of the thought of Euripides ; hut the solution 
suggested suffers from the want of any attempt to estimate the 
place of that poet in the development of Greek thought, and the 
failure to emphasize that Euripides must be studied in relation 
to the preceding and succeeding writers. 

W. M. Ramsay. 



STYLE OF SCRIPTURE.— 

i. Historical introduction, 
ii. Characteristics of Biblical style due to earliness of date or 

to the Semitic idiosyncrasy of the Hebrews, 
iii. Peculiarities of style purposely adopted upon occasion by 

all classes of Scripture writers. 
iv. Peculiarities of style for which a prefereuce is shown by 

particular classes of Scripture writers. 
v. Conclusion. Observations on the critical and doctrinal 
significance of differences of style on the part of 
Scripture writers. 

Literature. 

i. Historical Introduction,— The question of 
the style of Scripture has formed the subject of 
discussion from a very early period. The diversity 
of forms in which prophecy, e.g., makes its appear- 
ance was a point of too much interest to escape the 
notice of the scribes. Hence we already encounter 
in the Talmud a saying which contains an ex- 
cellent illustration of the formal differences that 
exist between prophecies. We refer to the words : 
' Everything that Ezekiel saw, Isaiah also saw ; 
but Ezekiel with the eyes of a rustic who has 
seen the king, Isaiah with the eyes of a citizen 
who has fiQen him' (Hdgiga, \Zh). The meaning 
is, that the descriptions found in the Book of 
Ezekiel are elaborated in niiieh greater detail and 
sometimes developed at greater length than is the 
ease in the Book of Isaiah (cf., e.g., Ezk l 3 -2 ;i 
with Is G 1 " 8 ). It may have been simply this 
diversity which marks the prophetical literature 
that gave rise to the judgment pronounced in 
Sanhedrin, 89a: '2\'o two prophets prophesy in 
the same style ' (inx piroa), although this remark 
primarily concerned the differences disclosed by 
a comparison between Ob 3 and Jer 49 16 . In the 
former of these passages we read ' The pride of 
thine heart (i?S p-ii) hath deceived thee,' but in the 
parallel passage we find ' Thy terribleness (^jR^rja) 
hath deceived thee.' Sneh dirlerences between 
parallel passages of the OT as affect especially 
their hmnn ti colouring were not upon the whole 
unnoticed in antiquity. This may he seen from 
the Massora magna to Ex 20 17 etc., or from the 
tractate Sopheri'm, S, etc. (cf. Ed. Kbnig, Em- 
leitnng his AT, § 10). 

Among early Christian writers no one has 
treated the question of the style of Holy Scripture 
in more detail than Adrianos in his iZlffaywyi) els 
t£j deias ypa<pd<> (aus neuaufgefttndenen Hand- 
schriften herausgegchen, itberfct'zt vnd erlautcrt, 
von Eriedr. < loessling, Berlin. 1SS7). His whole 
book is devoted to the subject of the present 
article. He joints out stylistic peculiarities of 
particular parts of the OT, e.g. the Psalter (§§ E9, 
105). He also drew already the distinction be- 
tween prose and poetry in Scripture. Taking the 
word 'prophecy' in the wider sense which it 
assumed in later times (cf. Ed. Kbnig, Einhit. p. 
•457), lie remarked in the tinal paragraph of his work : 
'It ought also to he known to the initiated that 
one kind of prophecy is composed in prose, like 
the writings of Isaiah and Jeremiah and their 
contemporaries, but another kind in regular 
measure adapted for singing (j 8k jier' w5^s ei> 
udTpy), like the Psalms of th 
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the propheej' [Ex 15 1 "' 8 and Dt 32 f.] contained in 
the second ami fifth hooks of Moses' (§ 134). 

This question of the style of Holy Scripture is 
of great importance in its bearing upon the judg- 
ment we form regarding its perspicuity and its 
inspiration. From this point of view, the style 
of the Biblieal writers has been discussed by the 
authors we now proceed to name. Flacius lllyricns, 
in his famous Clams Sn'ipturw Sacra; (1567, etc. ; 
ed. Basileensis, I6'28f.), vol. i. Pra?fatio, fol. 3a, 
writes : ' Ohjiciunt illi [i.e. pontificii] de sensn ac 
intelligentia litem esse. Earn illi volunt ex Patri- 
bus peti opportere. At contra Angustinus et 
II Harms eontendunt ex collatione Scriptnra? Ioca 
aut dieta obscuriora esse illustranda.' The other 
passages of his work which treat of style are 2 32 
420., 5 433 39 ('Lapsus styli ex alio in almd ') 489 47 
('He plenitudine styli ) 50S 49 (' Stylus Paulinus'), 
These points, however, are much more fully dis- 
cussed by Glass in his important Philologia Sacra, 
which went through a number of editions from 
1623 onwards. To these questions he devotes the 
whole of the third and fourth tractates of the first 
of the five books into which his work is divided 
(4th ed. 1668, pp. 186-246). lie sets out with the 
following statement: 'Inter rationes, quibns Bel- 
larminns Scriptnra? Sacra 1 obscuritateni probatam 
dare vult, occurrit etiam illaquam a styli seu modi 
dicendi in Scripturis usitati ambiguitate desumit,' 
and he brings forward good arguments in refuta- 
tion of this charge against Holy Scripture. The 
same point of view has been since then considered 
by many scholars, and is touched upon by Sanday 
in his admirable Bampton Leetures on Inspiration 
(1st ed. 1S93, p. 403), and C. A. Briggs in his com- 
prehensive General Introduction to the Study of 
Holy Scripture (1S99, p. 328). This highest point 
of view from which the question of the style of 
Scripture has to be considered, is not, however, the 
only one. It is a question which is not only an 
eminently religious one, but of importance as 
regards the history of culture. For it is an ex- 
tremely interesting inquiry how far the art of 
description by means of language was developed 
among the Hebrews and the writers of the NT, 
In what follows we shall endeavour to satisfy both 
interests, the religious and the secular. 

ii. Characteristics of Biblical style due 

TO EARLINESS OF DATE OR TO THE SEMITIC 
IDIOSYNCRASY OF THE HEBREW'S. — The most 
important of these phenomena, arranged aetording 
to their noteMorthiness and frequency, are the 
following : — 

1. We have only to proceed a short way in onr 
reading of the first book of the Bible to be struck 
with the great frequency with which the word 
'and " occurs. The opening sentence of Genesis is 
followed by the statement ' And the earth was 
without form and void' (toM im-boM). In like 
manner, the third sentence 'And darkness was 
ii] ion the face of the deep' is tacked on by 'and,' 
while the fourth runs ' And the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the 'deep.' And so in this same 
chapter there is a direct succession of some sixty 
.sentences, all beginning with 'and.' This prefer- 
ence fur the copulative conjunction maybe observed 
no less in the frequent Polysyndeton which char- 
acterizes the style of Scripture, as, tor instance, in 
' Shem and Ham ami Japheth ' (Gn 9 18 ) ; or ' Elam 
and Asslmr and Arpachshad and Lnd ' (10-); or 
4 thou nor thy son nor thy daughter nor thy man- 
servant nor thy maidservant nor,' etc. etc. (Dt5 H ); 
or 'Thou shalt not kill, neither shalt thou commit 
adultery, neither shalt thou steal, neither,' etc. 
etc. (5 17 *-' 6 5 ). Nay, this preference for 'and' went 
so far that we even lind new books of the OT com- 
. mencing with 'and.' This is the case not only 
with the five books of the Pentateuch, but also 
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with Joshua, .Bulges, Ruth, etc. Ft cannot ho 
inferred from this form of opening Unit tJiwe book* , whisp* 



for tl) 

formuhi 

LHst is ail 

is phono- 

itO] 



feasting f glaring** (Est D 1S ); 'I liunnl 
ring anil a voice,' i.e. whirptriug of a 
voice (.Joh 4 ]Bt ') ; 'changes and war' ■ changes of 
war (dob 10 17 <); 'glory and sLnn-tli ' glory of 
strength (Bs. 2H 1 1)6'); 'time and judgment ' = timo 
of judgment (Et?S f, J; ' ohmd and smoke ' = elouri 
of smoke (Is V) ; 'trouble and darkness' dark, 
i.e. irremediable, trouble (Is V-). In like manner 
the lleli. ' consumption and determination' is 
rightly changed in EV to ' consumption, even 
determined' (Is l(i-" J '_\S ; -), and 'end and expecta- 
tion' is correctly replaced by ' an expected end' 
(rier *2U n ). The same co-ordination of ideas meets 
us in ' the roll and the words' for 'the roll of the 
words' (Jer 3o-' J ). An illustration of the same 
fondness for simple co-ordinating of ideas is found 
also in 'her hand . . . and her right hand ' (Jg 0-'") ; 
or ' niy hand . . . and my right hand' (Is 4S 1J ) ; 
or 'the Loud . . . and his glory ' (Is tin-) ; or 'the 
Bm:i» . . . and his strength*' (l\s Hl.V). This 
mode of expression is known as ko.0' 6\ov «.ai fitpot, 
and a counterpart to it has been recently noted 
by the present writer in the words ' Who will 
bring me into the strong citv? Who will lead 
me into Edom?' (Ps GU' J IMS'" ; ef. Ed. Konig, 
Herodotus Fitnf ncue ontfn.se/nt LamiscfiMj't.snMiwn im AT, 
sentences: 11*02, p. 33 f.). — (^) There is the frequent throwing 
in of the interjection 'Behold!': e.tf. 'And Cod 
saw . . . and, ItiAoki,' etc. (Gn l ai tS ,J S' 3 Is- HP* 
etc.; cf. Ed. Konig, Hch. Syntax, §'M\\rj). (7) We 
have the very frequent employment of dircet 
speech. The list of examples of this begins with 
the words ' Let there be light' (Gn P) ; it is con- 
tinued in ' Let there he a firmament,' etc. (v. B ), 
' Behold, I have given you,' etc. (v. 2 "), and so on 
it goes (cf. Syntax, § 377). The NT also shares 
abundantly in this preference for the orrttio direvtn 
(Mt I *»• »';*.* etc.).— (5) The fourth mark of the 
naive simplicity of style which is wont to be em- 
ployed by the Biblical writers may be observed 
. trom the following instance : ' Till thou return unto 
the ground . . . for dust thou art, and unto dust 
which are co-ordinated in tin l ,ff *, and the stereo- I shalt thou return ' (Gn 3 10 ). Here we have lirst a 
typed 'and' by which they are connected, have destiny indicated for man, then the reason for this, 
ceased, as a rule, to strike us, because from our I and iiually the destiny itself is once more repeated, 
earliest days we have been used to this character- I Many of our readers must have noticed the same 
Jstic of the Biblical narratives, and this fashion of - movement of thought in the conversation and 
writing, which is peculiar to Biblical history in the letters of persons belonging to the lower ela«*. 
widest sense, was also very well calculated to im- I This process whereby one returns to the original 
press our minds. For this way of adding principal ' starting-point is called Palindromy, and there are 
hcnlence to principal sentence, and of connecting . various species of it. Here are some other iu- 
them for the most part by 'and,' is the childish I stances of the class represented by (in 3 1U : 'And 
device which always meet> us at the naive stage in it repented the Eot;t> that he had made man, etc., 
the history of culture. We encounter it in the and tin* Lgkd said, I will destroy, etc., for it re- 
childhood of the individual, we lind it nmongfct the penteth me that I have made them' (Gn *»"'•); 
uneducated masses of the people, and it shows' 'The earth also was corrupt, etc., for all llesli 



once formed parts of a continuous work 
Book of Esther begins with the same 
'And it came to pass,' although its subj 
isolated episode. The correct view of thi 
menon is that the expression ' And it eami 
was so much in use that one came to write it Iron 
force of custom and almost unconsciously. On this 
same account, the fact that the Book of Ezckicl 
opens with 'And it came to pass' is no indication 
that .something has dropped out before this for- 
mula, as is contended by lluride and others (sec the 
controversy on this point between Budde ami the 
present writer in hxpow Times, xii. [U»<M] 3Rfl",, 
:i7otl'.,5'_V» lb, ootif.; xiii. 41 IK, 95). The expression 
'Ami it came to pass ' hud become as common as 
the phrase ' And it shall come to pass,' with which 
circumstantial statements of time, etc., were in- 
troduced (cf. Is ii : 'And it shall come to pass in the 
last days that,' etc). 

When we compare even so simple a writer as 
*the Father of History,' this Hebrew fashion of 
connecting sentences is striking. Alter giving his 
own name and dividing mankind into the twu 
categories of Hellenes and barbarian; 
logins his narrative with the followin^ 
* Now the learned among the Persians say that 
the 1'hccnieians were the authors of the discord 
(namely, between the Greeks and other peoples). 
For, after they (the Bho-nicians) eame from the 
sea that is called the Bed Sea to this (the Medi- 
terranean) sea, and settled in the land which they 
still inhabit, thev immediately devoted themselves 
to great enterprises by sea. lint in the course of 
transporting Egyptian and Assyrian goods, they 
frequently visited Argos as well as the vest of the 
country. ' There is no need for proceeding further 
with the translation of Herodotus' History, in order 
to show the striking contrast in structure and con- 
nexion presented by itsopening sentences and ( hose 
of the Bible. The numerous principal sentences 



itself at the primitive stages in the development of 
the human race. For instance, 'The Homeric 
spceoh loves, the co-orditmtimf of sentences' (G. 
Curtius, Or. Grttm. § 51U a ; llentze, I'aratarc lei 
Homer, 1SS0), and it is vorv interesting to note 
hov the number of conjunctions in the later He- 1 wouli 
brew and other Semitic languages underwent in- I 5U 10 " 
crease: for illustrations see Ed. Konig, HUtorisch- 
Com/iarat. Syntax der hcb. Spmchr, §5" 377-396V). 

There are other four principal marks of the 
simple method followed by Hebrew writers in 
grouping their ideas and their sentences. — (a) 
There are such forms of expression as ' Let them 
be for signs and for seasons and for days and years ' 
(Gn P*), words which mean, in all probability, 'Let 
them serve as signs for seasons, 1 etc. This is the 
same simple method of co~ordintiti)iy ideas as is 
familiar to us from the ' pateris libamns et auro' 
of Vergil, Gcorg. ii. M»'2, and is commonly known 
as Hendiadys. Other instances of it in Scripture fact to its cause 
are : 'a city and n mother in Israel,' i.e. a mother- | the consequent' 
city, a metropolis (2 S 20 1 ") ' 



had corrupted,' etc. (v. 1 "-) ;"' The Bonn scattered 
them abroad, etc. Therefore is the name of it 
called Babel, etc., and from thence did the Boi:i> 
scatter them abroad,' etc. (II s '-); 'Every beast 
of the forest is mine, etc., If I were hungry, 
lot tell thee, for the world is niine'(l's 
that my ways were directed to keep 
thy statutes, then shall 1 not be ashamed when I 
have respect unto all thy commandments ' (1 111"-) ; 
'Surely he hath borne our griefs, etc., for the 
transgression of my people was he stricken' (Is 
5;p-8|. * The Bonn said, etc., localise 1 have spoken 
it ' (.)cr ■!-"•) ; ' Because ye multiolied, etc., because 
of all thine abominations ' (Ezk .">•""). — Another 
species of I'alindromy is represented by the words 
' The land was not able to bear them, that they 
might dwell together; for their substance was 
great, so that they could not dwell together' (Gn 
J3 11 ). There the course of ideas turns from the 
and then returns to the fact or 
The same mental movement 

' '£3f§fitMj ] t>f y ltffi'&r&§bft' ] $ iK l '" ,a urt ]m "'""" 
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thy brethren shall ] ir.ii.se ; thy hand shalt be in the 
nock of thine enemies; thy lather's children shall 
Low down before thee' (Gn 49 s ) ; 'The nakedness 
of thy mother shalt thou not uncover ; she is thy 
mother, thou shalt not uncover her nakedness' 
(Lv IS 7 ) ; and the same is the ease in v. 15 ' My 
strength is dried, etc, for dogs have compassed me, 
etc., 1 may tell all my hones' (Ps 22 15 " 17 ) ; and in 
Is 53 m - ' By his knowledge, etc., Therefore will I 
divide him a portion with the great, etc., because he 
hath poured out his soul unto death.' Essentially 
the same phenomenon recurs in 1 Ch 9 44 ' Azel had 
six sons, and these are their names : Azrikam, etc., 
these were the sons of Azel.' — A third species of 
Pulindromy is made up of instances like ' God 
created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created lie him ' (Gn l- 7 ) ; ' Make thee an ark, etc. 
Thus did Noah, according to all that God com- 
manded him, so did he ' (G 14 - " ab ) ; ' Thou shalt 
speak all that I command thee, etc., and Moses 
and Aaron did as the Lord commanded them, so 
did fchey ' (Ex 7- ff - fiub ). The same mode of expres- 
sion meets us in Ex I2^ b -- S - 5U 39 3i - *» 40 lfi , Lv. 4-°, 
Ku F 4 5 4 S-° etc., Ee I s , Dn S lff - "° etc. (see Ed. 
Konig, Stilisfik, etc. p. 171 f.). 

Another feature that strikes us in the structure 
of clauses in the OT presents itself in '1 am the 
Lord thy God which have brought,' etc. (Ex 20-*). 
Other examples of the same fashion are TH 5 fb - 
('all of us , ) s , Jg I3 n ('the man that spcakrst '), 
1 S 25** ('and thou which hast 1 ), Ps 71-* V thou 
which hast'), Neh 9 7 ('thou art the God who 
didst '), 1 Ch 21 17 (' I it is that finve sinned '). 

2. It requires no great acquaintance with the 
language of .Scripture to enable one to recall such 
forms of expression as the following : ' Joseph was 
the son of his old age' (tin 37 a ), ;.'*. he was born 
when Jacob was advanced in years, forming thus a 
contrast to the ' children of youth,' i.e. children 
begotten b.y a man at the period of his full strength 
(Ps 127 4 , cf. Gn 40-). Where we now iind in the 
EV the expressions 'son(s) of or •children of,' 
the Hebrew is "3 or *», and their use constitutes 



,j er 40 i8b.33 5(j w 51 « E?k ot etc ^ jy n 7 w 8 i7 T Mt s » 
etc.);* 'sons (= disci] des) of the pro] diets ' (1K20 35 , 
2K *2 a etc., Am 7 14 ) ; ' children '=' disciples' (Alt 
I2-' 7 ) ; ' sons' = ' disciples ' (Lk 11 1U ); 'son(s)' or 
'children' = 'citizen(s)' or ' adherent(s) ' (Mt S 12 
IS 33 . Ae 13 lu ) ; ' children of (in. those that prepare) 
the bride -chamber' (Mt 9 IE \ Mk 2 U> , Lk 5 W ) ; 
' son(s) ' or ' children '= ' belonging to' or ' sharing 
in ' (Mt 23 1S , Lk 10" 1G 8 20 34 - *', Jn 12 je 17 1 ' 2 , Ac 3* 
2 Co 18 , 1 Th 5\ 2 Th 2 1 , Eph 2- 5 ri , Col 3").— (7) -jj 
or '23 are paraphrased in the following passages: 
Gn 5 J2 'Noah was tive hundred years ofil,' lit. 'a 
son of five hundred years' (and so in many similar 
passages); 15' b 'the steward,' for the possessor or 
heir; 29' 'the people (lit. sons) of the East' (ef. 
Jg 7 1 - 8 10 , 1 K 5'°, Job V, Is 11", Jer 49- 8 , Ezk 25 10 ) y 
' Ids ass's eolt ' (Gn 49 n ) ; ' the l.ulloek ' lit. ' son of 
the cattle' (Lv ] 5 ) ; 'young' lit. ' son(s) of (I 14 
4 a - 14 5 7 etc.) ; 'their people' lit. ' children of their 
people' (Lv 20 17 , ef. Nu 22 r ') ; 'rebels' lit. ' sons of 
refractoriness' (Nu 17 10 ); 'meet for the war' lit. 
' sons of might ' (Dt 3 18b A V ; II V ' men of valour ') ; 
'men of valour* or the like (Jg IS* 1 , 1 S 14 s3 IS 17 
ete.) ; ; worthy ' (Dt 2o-' li ) ; ' breed ' (32 14u ) ; ' surely 
die' lit. 'son of death' (1 S 20 31b 2G 1Ga , 2 8 12\ 
ef. Ps 79 i:b I02- Ub ); 'wicked men' lit. 'sons of 
wickedness' (2 S 3 3Ja ) ; 'hostages' lit. 'sons of 
pledges' (2 K 14 14 || 2 Ch 2j-' 4 ) ; 'young' lit. 'son 
of (2Ch 13 ,J ); 'kids' lit. 'sons of (3:> 7 ) ; 'those 
that had been carried away' lit. 'sons of the 
exile '(Ezr S :!5 ) ; 'sparks' lit. 'sons of flame' (Job 
5 7 ) ; 'a man' lit. 'son of man' (16 ilb ); 'lions' 
whelps' lit. 'sons of pride or savagery' .(28 8 ) = 
'children of pride' (41 3i ) ; ' arrow ' lit. 'son of the 
bow' (41- 18 ) ; 'arrows' lit. 'sons of his quiver' 
(La3 13 ); ' young' lit. 'son of (Ps 29 Kb H7 9 ) ; 'any 
of the alllieted' lit. 'son of affliction ' <Pr 3P) ; 
'appointed to' lit. 'sons of (31 a ). 

This characteristic, of Scripture style attains all 
the greater prominence because the same derived 
usage is frequently met with in the case of the 
term 'daughter.' For instance, 'daughters of 
Heth' stands for Hittite women (Gn 27 4<i ). The 



such a characteristic feature of the style of Scrip- same usage appears in 2S 1 - 8 , Nn 2o\ Jg I1 4U ; 'the 

ture that it deserves somewhat fuller illustration, daughters of Sliiloh ' (Jg21 21 ) ; ' daughters of Dan ' 

— (a) The "2 (brn-) is sometimes retained in the (2 Ch 2 14 ) ; 'daughter of Tyre' (Ps 4 b J -) = ' princess 

EV : e.g. P>en-ammi (Gn 19 ys ), i.e. 'belonging to of Tyre'; 'daughters of Judah,' etc. (Ps 97 s , Ca 

my people' ; Ben-ohi (35 18 ), i.e. 'born in my P ff -) '; 'daughters of Zion,' etc. (Is 3 1 " etc., Jer 49^, 



sorrow'; Boanerges (Mk 3 17 ), i.e. 'sons of thunder.' 
Seven proper names show the Aramaic form of 
bm-, namely bar- : Bart-holoinew (Mt 10^), P.ar- 
jonah (lo 17 ). Barabbas (27'"). Bartiimetis (Mk 10*), 
Barsabhas (Ac I 23 ), Barnabas (4 aH ), Barjesus (13").— 
(j3) -j3 or ";3 are reproduced by ' son(s) of or ' chil- 
dren of in the following expressions: ' son of his 



Ezk 16- 7 ); 'daughter of Zion ' = ' inhabitants of 
Zion' (2 K I9 ,Jl . Ps 9 15 137 8 , Is I 8 B! 30 -^ 1G 1 22 4 
2310.1-2 37 as 471.. 5 50^ 62 11 , Jer 4 11 - 31 6-- u - -*• - 6 
s ii.w. 21-23 96 j 4 i7 4yi1.19.-j4 4 8 i8 5 o« 5 i3J ( La I 6 - 13 
on. u. s. iof. is. is. is 343 43.6.10.211. [ on 'eompany/ ete., 
Ezk 27 0h , see Ed. Konig, Jfeb. Sj/wtttx, s" 3009*4 
Mic l iab 4 8 - w - 13 , Zeph 3 1 "- [against ilommeFs art. in 



old age' (Gn 37 a ) ; 'thy mother's sons,' or the like, Erpos. Times, 1S99, p. 99 f., see the present writer's 
i.e. brothers who have not only the same father Fmif neite arab. Lmidsehaftsnmmn mi AT, 1902, 



but the same mother (Gn 27'-' 9 , Jg S ia , I 
Ca l 6 ) ; 'children of his people '(Nu 22 5 ) ; 'chil- 
dren of Sheth ' (24 17 ), i.e. friends of war tumult 
[according to Sayee, Expos. Times, xiii. 64 b , the 



p. 5S] 14 , Zee 2"' H 9 9 [on Is P etc, see e*p. Stilistik, 
]>. 32 Ulff ] ; 'daughter of Belial," i.e. of worthless- 
ness (1 S I 1 * 1 ); Hos l 3 ; Mic 5 1 ; 'daughter of a 
strange god,' i.e. a female worshipper of him 
\Sutu], at least Jeremiah in the parallel passage (Mai 2 nl> ) ; 'the daughters of music ' = musical 
(48 41 "') speaks of 'sons of tumult' (brnr sbuvn) ; tones (Ee 12 4 ); Ouyartpes "Aapuv (Lk P) = remote 
' children (son, sons) of Belial ' (Dt 13 ia [BV ' base descendants of Aaron ; and a similar sense is eon- 
fellows'], Jg PJ- 2 20' 3 , 1 S 2 1 - 10-" 7 25 17 , 1 K 21 ,0 -' 13 , veyed by ' daughter of Abraham ' (13 1 "), 'daughters 



2 Ch 13 7 ), i.e. worthless persons (ef. Ed. Konig, 
Syntax, p. 309, 11. 1 [against Cheyne]), ef. 'children 
of wickedness' (2 8 3^ a 7 10 , 1 Ch 17 a ); 'son of 
wickedness' (Ps S9'- b ) ; ' children of iniquity' (Uos. 
10 a ) ; 'son of Ilinnom ' (?= wailing; Jos 15 8 IS 1 ", 
Jer 7 31 ete.) ; ' son of the morning' (Is 14 12 ) ; ' chil- 
dren of strangers' (2 rtb ) ; ' sons of strangers ' (G0 10 ) = 
' strangers' (Ezk 44 7 etc., Ps lS 44f - 144 7 - u , Neh 9-) 



of Jerusalem' (23- 8 ), 7) dvyar^p ^aLv (Mt 21 s , Jn 
12 55 ), dvyarrip deov (2 Co 6 18 ) = one belonging to the 
Kingdom of God. 

A similar eharacteristie of the style of Scripture 
is its fondness for rmployiny rabstmitives for itdjer.- 
tiecs. There are numerous examples of this, even 
leaving out of account the instances in which the 
phenomenon disappears in the EV. Thus we find 



' children of whoredom ' (Hos2 4 ) ; ' children of the 'jewels of silver,' etc. (tin 24 s3 , Ex 3" ete.) ; ' men, 
needy '(Ps72 4 );' children of youth' (Ps 127 4 ) f chil- etc., of truth' (Ex IK- 1 , Pr 12 19 22 Jla ). 'Few in 
tlren of the province ' (Ezr 2 ld ) ; 'children of the number' is lit. 'men of number' (Gn 34™, Dt 4 27 , 
captivity ' (4 lb G> 9 '- lo 7 - 16 ) ; ' son of man ' (Nu 23' a J * Qn this expressioD m 
Job 10- 2o« 3o 8 , Ps 8 4 W 144> ^^^^^OSMM 



* On this exprtjssiop iii all its senses, see art. Son of Man in 
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1 f'h llr 3 , Jul. Iff", Ps 10S ,S , I* in 1 * 
Ezk 12"*). <"f. 'ih* kind's court' (An 
of confusion' (Is "3* IU ) ; ' uu iron 



'instruments of duaUi' (-s 'duadly,' Pi 
rows of death' (Ps lid 3 , cf. Bev 13 3 - '-' tr^i? w 
tfacdroi ) ; * sacrifice*, etc., of righteousness ' jn#t 
or right or ri<<liteoiu sacrifices, etc. I Dt 33 la , Job s", 
Ps 4 1S 23 3 51 ly ll$ 1,t , ef. 1 1 !> T - "--i""- '«"••*», l'r |F» 
li!* !(>', Is ]•« (>J 3 - lu , .J or flu 7 , Am »'-*) • * habitation 
of justice' (Jar nr-3): ' Branch of justice' (33 15 ) ; 
' gurmwito of Salvation* garments whiidi difTumu 
healing (Is OP ): Moid, t'tu., of inv salvation' 
(1 t'li lo w , l's ]«- b - w 2J 5 2ft 6 27" li.V'iis-'" "U» SS 4 , 
Mic 7 7 , llab 3 1 *) ; lj* 'of strength' if> at times re- 
placed by 'strong' (Jg 11", Jer -Js 1 ", Ezk la 1 '-" 
2li", Ps 61* 7I 7 Sl)' u ), or 'mighty' (I's 6s"i, or 
'loinl ' (2 (Mi 3t> >); but wc lind.on'the other hand, 
'tlod of my strength' t I'm 43->, 'the rock of my 
strength' (o2 7 >, 'rod of thy strength' ( 1 10-, cf. 
132 s ), 'pride of your power' (Lv 2(5 a ), 'fury of Ids 
power' (On N'^'gall of hittcrness* ( Ac $ M ), waaa 
\fi'XV .("w^s = ' every living soul ? (Bev K> ;1 ). 

Another of the peculiarities which belong to the 
Semitic idiosyncrasy of the Scripture narratives 
is the frequent introduction of tftiitvlotfiwt. The 
interest was strong in the correct preservation of 
ancient tradition, and thus the genealogical con- 
nexions of families and tribes were noted, llenee 
we find many genealogical trees in the historical 
book* of the* I'.il.le. A number of them form con- 
siderable lists, e.g. tin 4 l7,r - 5 : " r - 111-"- ll ly "-; many 
others are shorter, e.g. Jos 7 ls , Km -J 1 *--, I B 1' i>' 
I4*-*» etc., 1 Ch 1"\ Kzr 7 1 "' ('Ezra, the sou of 
Seraiah, the sou of Azariah, the son of llilkiah, 
the son of Shalluni, ete., this Ezra went up from 
Babylon'), Xeh 11--, Est #*, Job 32 s , Mt l l -» 
Lk 3**-. 

A similar interest aeeounts for the arrangement 
of the Book of tlenesis. It is an extremely note- 
worthy feature of its structure that the narrative 
regarding the main line of the human race, i.e. 
the citizens of the Kingdom of (iod, stands, like 
the trunk of a tree, in the centre of the whole. 
The branches of the race, which diverged from t 



Jer 44'^, addres>ed their superiors as ' tlloU,' but fruqilehtlj 
7' a ); 'city interjected "my lord,' in order to ex [try* their 
(Jol> I!)- 4 ); subjection. In the same way they took care that 



tin- « I' with which they introduced thenis.lv., 
should often alternate with 'thv servant.' E.g. 
' If now I have found favour in tliy sight, pass not 
away from thv servant' (instead oi ' from me,' 
tin is 1 ). Similarly, 'thy tenant' and 'unto me' 
alternate (tin l» a '), or 'me' and 'thy servant' 
(I's la'- 1 '- >*), or ' I and ' thy servant ' (Do !)"*■ 17 »). 
Kurther, 'I' is resolved into 'your servant' in 
Cn IS 3 and ]'.)-', where we read "'Turn in, J pray 
you, into your servant's house.' Again, 'we' 
alternates with 'thy servants' in 'We are true 
men, thy servants are no spies' (in 12"); or ' thy 
servants' has its parallel in ' our ' (v. 11 ) ; cf. ' Prove 
thy servants , . , and let them give m pulse to 
eat,' ete. (Dn l 1 - etc.), and the Aram, sentence 
'Tell thy servants the dream, and we will show 
the interpretation ' (2 4 etc., cf. Stilisti!;, p. 2.~>2). 

Another characteristic feature of Biblical style 
may be regarded at one and the same time from 
the notional and the rclifkmx point of view. We 
refer to the frequent use of blessings and cursings. 
The series of ble-sings opens with Lin t~, and is 
continued in v. 3 " 2 :I (blessing of the beasts, of man, 
and of the Sabbath) ,r 9 1 --*'- 12 s )4 ,u IB" 2K> 3.7 J 
477.10 4jift4ya ( ]-: x 3{»« Ku 23 7tr -, Dt 33 ,,r -, I K *»■» 
2 Cli G :l . To the same (dass belongs also the fre- 
quent exclamation M> the happiness of Israel !' or 
tin; like (Dt 33-*, 1 K )</, Ps V, and so on to 
!■:<• ID 17 ); Mt 5« 'Bless them that curse you'; 
Lk 24 80 '- « bless La hid farewell; Mt 21 H , Mk* 1 1»\ 
Ek la™, Jn 12 1 *, cf. Ps US*. The series of cursings 
begins with tin 3" (the curse pronounced upon the 
sei pent), and is continued in v. 17 4 11 9^ I2 J 27 s " 4a 7 , 
Nil o lstr -, Dt 27 iatf - 2S" !ir -, Jos II s " a- 3 , Jg 3» 21 ls , 
1 S I4- 4 -* iit> ;y , Job 3 s Coursers of the day"), Ps 
]] ( J sl , l'r 3 :a 2S-" 7 , Jer IP 17° 2U U,T - 4S'«, .Mai par.. 
To this list must be added the instances in which a 
1 Woe !' is addressed to any one : Nu 2l-" J (' \\'oe to 
thee, Moab !*) 2i u , 1 S 4 7 '*-, Ps 12U 3 , l'r 23 20 , Ec 4 l(> 
]U">, Is 3 ,J - 11 6 5 24 ,fi , Jer4 n,r -, Ezk lfr a etc, Ilos7 13 
1 -, Mt U-' lS 7 cto. f Mk 13 17 ]4->, LkB* etc., Judo", 



nain stem, are regularly dealt with at the outset | Bev. U 1 -''^ l'2 li ete. This form of 



briefly, but a detailed enumeration of the successive 
representatives of the main stem follows. Thus 
the liiial compiler, i.e. tin: author proper of the 
Jirst book of the Bible, advances from the outside 
inwards, or from the remote to the near in chapters 
4 (the Cainites) and o (the Sethites, from whose | 
line sprang Xoah, who carried the human race over 
the period of the Mood and ensured its perpelua- 



L'xpression is con- 
nected partly with the ancient custom of blessing 
one's children or friends and cursing one's enemies 
(Nil 25? etc.), and partly with the habit of the 
religion of Israel of postulating happiness for the 
godly and punishment for transgressors. By the 
way, these last two categories possess certain 
features of special interest. The series of blessings 
has its lirst representative as uarly as the narrative 



tiou thereafter) ; in lo'-- u (.Japhethitesand I.Iamites) of the Creation, that of cursings does not open till 
and vv.-' 13 - (Semites) ; in It 1-1 ' (the human race, after man's lirst sin. The Psalter, again, contains 

f the phrase 'O the happi 



eh rises in revolt against <Iod in building fcJi 
Tower of Babel) and vv. 10 " a (the Semites, and, 
above all, the Hebrews): in 1 P-'°- a -' (the Terahites 
in general, cf. the supplementary list in gw'-^j and 
1211". (Abraham I. In like manner the collateral 
branches of the descendants of Abraham ale treated 
of in 2$ MS , but the main stem in v. u " T - ; and the 
descendants of Ksau are given in ch. 3U before the 
commencement of the history of which Jacob is 
tin' central figure (37" r -). The principal line is 
always set fortli last, because it forms the starting- 
point for the earthly mediators and heirs of the 
future salvation. 

An interesting light is thrown upon the ftusiuJ 
conditions under which the Biblical writers lived, ' 
by the phenomenon we now proceed to describe. 
There are two sets of passages in which 'thou' 
alternates with 'my lord,' or '1' with 'thy 
servant ' (or ' thy handmaid '). The first set limfs 
its earliest illustration in 'Hear us, my lord' 
(tin 2:V i ), and recurs, ».//.. in 'The l,iti:l> said unto 
my lord, Sit //«>»,' otc! (Ps ]jfi' etc., cf. Stilistik 
p. 244). Tims persons in a 



twenty-live example 

ness! f (cf. St/nfttx. § 32Iy), but only once (12^) 
the exclamation 'Woe!' The list of blessings is 
longer than the other, and does not end till the last 
chapter of the last book of the Bible. Its hist 
utterance is ' Blessed are they that wash their 
robes [or do his commandments],' Bev 22". 

iii. Pl-XUl-IAlMTlKS UF ST\LK I'Ultl'OSELY 
AlKH'TKH UPON OCCASION* 1SY ALU CLASsKS OK 
SciunTltE WUITKHS. These devices will be set 
forth in such a way as to have regard to the 
interests, successively, of the human intellect, the 
will, ami the feelings. 

1. The Biblical writers aim at clearness, and 
this quality is not prejudiced (ft) by the use, winch 
is common to man, of Metonymy ami Synecdoche. 

Noteworthy instances of Metonymy are the loi- 
lowing: 'seed' stands for descendants in tin ;i ia 
etc.; 'the cart Ii,' as the source of its products, is 
put for the latter in ' In sorrow shall thou ent it 
{i.e. the earth its products),' IV™, cf. Is I 71 '. N«M\ 
Dphet,' is correctly rendered ' prophecy ' by AY 
* Mt 5 17 and Bk 16-*' al 
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lias the same meaning; and 'Moses' stands for 
the Law in the expression ' Moses is read ' {2 Co 
3 15 ). ' Tongue ' became naturally an expression 
for speech (Gn 10 5 etc.). ' Lips' stands in Hos 14 2b 
for the confession of sin proceeding from the lips ; 
the prophet means to say, ' We will oiler as sacri- 
fices of calves the confession of our sins.' Similarly, 
' throat' means in Ps 5 W conversation. ' Hand ' is 
often equivalent to activity (Ex 3 19 etc. 'by a 
mighty hand'). ' Horn ' represents power or rule 
(1 S 2 1 etc., 'My horn is exalted,' etc.). In par- 
allelism to 'peace,' 'sword' stands for war (Mt 
10 31 ). 'Yield unto thee her strength ' (Gn 4 1 -) is = 
give the product of her strength, i.e. her fruits. 
' Lest ye be consumed in all their sins ' (Nu 16-°) = 
through the consequences of their bins, i.e. the 
punishment for them. In 'dust thou art' {Gn 3 19 ), 
dust = produced from dust (2 7 ). We encounter the 
same Metonymy in 'dust and ashes' (IS 27 etc., 
Sir 10 ya ). ' Wood ' or ' tree ' is a term for the 
cross in Ae 5 30 , Gal 3 ia etc. — When we read ' Two 
nations are in thy womb' (Gn 25'^), we must 
plainly understand this to mean the ancestors of 
two nations. In the same way 'covenant' in 
Is 42 s stands for the mediator of the covenant, and 
'blessing' in Gn 12 2b for the formula wherewith 
the blessing is invoked. — The possessor naturally 
often stands for the possession. Thus Lebanon is 
put for the cedars (Is lO 346 ) which symbolize the 
host of the Assyrians; and the cup stands for its 
contents in 1 Co 1 1 23 etc. ' Heart and reins ' (Ps 7 9 
2fi s etc.) refers to thoughts and volitions. In Mk 
o 35 fab rod ApxHrvvaywyou means ' from the house of 
the ruler of the synagogue.' So 'the hour' (Mk 14 35 ) 
might stand for the events of that period of time. — 
A mark of distinction points impressively to its 
bearer in 'A sceptre shall rise out of Israel ' (Nu 
24 17 ). So also in Is 23 3 the Shihor, i.e. the Nile, 
stands for Egypt. — The contents may stand for 
the container: for instance, in Ps 9 U 'the gates 
of the daughter of Zion,' the daughter, i.e. the 
population, of Zion must be the equivalent of Zion 
itself. In like manner 'testament' (2 Co 3 U ) = 
book of the covenant, and 'prayer 5 {Ae 16 16 ) = 
place of prayer. 

Characteristic instances of Synecdoche are such 
as the following: 'the Jebusite,' etc. (tin Kl 16f -); 
'and the Canaanite was then in the land' (12' J ) ; 
'the man' (Ps l 1 32 1 etc.). This employment of 
a part for the whole may be seen also in other 
expressions. 'Father' i* equivalent to all kinds 
of ancestors (Gn 47 tf , Ex VI s , Nu 14 1B , Ps 22 5 3U" 
100 s etc.). Again, in Abraham's words to Lot ' we 
are brothers' (Gn 13 8 ), 'brothers' stands for all 
degrees of relationship, and so also in Ex 2 n and 
Nn 1G 10 . The principal members of a class could 
very readily be used to represent the whole class: 
e.q. ' a land flowing with milk and honev ' (Ex 3 8, " 
13 5 33 3 , Nu 13 27 etc., Dt 6 3 etc., Jos 5 s , Jer ll 5 32-, 
Ezk 20 fi - 10 ). So also a principal part could stand 
for the whole in the following: 'the shadow of 
my roof (tin 19 s ), i.e. of my house ; ' The ark of 
God dwelleth within curtains' (2 S "r, cf, 1 Ch 17 1 , 
Ca l 5 , Jer 4 20 1CP 49* Hah 3 7 ), i.e. in a mere tent ; 
' Thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemies ' 
(Gn 22" 24 s0 , Dt 12 ]S 15 7 etc., Ps S7 a , Is 3- ea 14 31 , Mic 
F), i.e. their city. The ' soul ' stands for the whole 
man in Gn l) 5a 12 5 * (' the souls that they had gotten 
in Uaran') 13 14^ 17 11 46 1S , Ex P2 15 , Lv 7 20f - etc.; 
* Let every soul,' etc. (Ko 13 1 , Ac 2 43 3™, 1 Co 15 45 , 
Kev 1G 3 ); 'three thousand souls,' etc. (Ac 2 41 7 14 
27 37 , 1 P 3-°) ; cf. ' Thou art my hone and my flesh ' 
((in 29 H , Jg 9 2 , 2 8 o 1 19 13 '-, 1 Ch ll') = my blood 
relation ; 'flesh and blood' (Sir 14 18 17 31 , Mt 16", 
1 Co lo 5u , Gal l 1B ) = man; 'How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings' (Is 52 7 , Nah 2 1 , Ac 5 2 , Ro JO 15 ), the 
feet being the organs most necessary to a messen- 



ger. — In 'Blessed be the LORD God of Hhcni ' 
(Gn 9 2b ), the designation of the whole ('Shemites ') 
is put for that of the principal constituent of the 
race, namely Israel (cf. 10- 1 ). The general ex- 
pression 'the river' stands for the Euphrates, 
because for Western Asia this stream was 'the 
great river' (tin 15 18 ), i.e. possessed most import- 
ance (31 21 , Ex 23 31 , Dt l 7 11* Jos V 24 2llit : 
2S 10<\ 1 K 4- 1 - 81 14 15 , 1 Ch 5 9 19 16 , 2 Ch 9 26 i 
Ezr S 3G , Neh 2 7 - 9 , Ps 72 B SO 1 -, Is 7 20 S 7 ll 15 19 5 27 12 , 
Jer 2 1 *, Mie 7 J -, Zee 9>°). ' The high ' kclt e^oxv" is 
the heavens (2 S 22", Job 16 ,a , Ps V IS 16 71 ,B 93* 
144 7 14S\ Is 24 ,s -- 1 32 15 33 5 40 Jti 57 15 , Mie &).— To 
this category belongs also the employment of the 
abstract for the concrete : as, for instance, 'a help* 
(Gn 2- u )*; 'captivity' (2 K 24 15 20 27 , 1 Ch 5- 2 , 
Ezr I 11 , Neh 7 tt , Est 2 s , Is 20 4 4o 13 , Jer 24 5 2t>* 29 lri - *'■ 
40' 52 JI , Ezk l lf - 33- 1 40 1 , Am 1«- 9 - ' 5 , ( >b 20b , Zee G 10 ). 
In Ps 110 3b 'youth* is employed in the same way 
as iuvcntns = ii(vcnes. 

{b) Clearness of style can hardly be said to be 
prejudiced by the following devices. 

It was natural that a single verb should express 
two cognate actions. Thus f*c (Gn 3 15b ) is \ised for 
the hostile action both of the seed of the woman 
and of that of the serpent, and is thus equivalent 
in the one instance to 'bruise' and in the ether to 
'sting.' This employment of only one verb is 
known as Zeugma. Other examples of its use are : 
Ps 76 3 'There brake he the arrows, etc., and [lin- 
ished] the battle'; Ezk 6 a 'I am broken,' etc. ; 
Hos 2 18 'I will break the bow, the sword, and the 
battle.' — Elsewhere we meet with a play vpon the 
double mcanina of words. For instance, in Gn 4S 2a 
cyj has the two meanings of 'mountain ridge' 
and 'portion.' Further, Isaiah announces to his 
people, ' Though thy multitude, O Israel, be as 
the sand of the sea, a remnant of them shall 
return ' (10 2 ' il ), i.e. 'a remnant certainly, but only 
a remnant' (Cheyne, 1SS4, ad loc). Again, when 
Isaiah says to his people, ' (iod will lift up his 
statl' over' thee' [i.e. for thy protection] or?*? ~T3 3 
(lU 24b - aib ), he means by K™> in the first instance, 
' manner ' or ' way.' That is to say, God will help 
Israel in the imy in which He helped them once 
before, when He brought them forth from Egypt. 
Put, further, enss "1J3 has in view the notion that 
(iod will deliver Israel by destroying the Assyrian 
army on the imy to Egypt, as actually happened 
in B.C. 701 (Is 37" 6 ). ' A phrase of double meaning, 
such as Isaiah loves,' is Cheyne's comment on 
Is 10 22 . He adduces no other example, but we 
iind a similar ' Janus-word' in 22 23b - -\ where -faf 
is used in the two senses of ' honour ' and ' weight.' 
Both originated from the radical notion of the 
word, namely ' heaviness.* Again, one and the 
same term zvj means both 'turn away' and 
' return ' (Jer &■">). The other instances of this 
ambiguity will be found enumerated in Stilisti/c, 
p. 1 1 f.— The striving after a witty use of word* in 
a double sense culminates in the Riddle; and, in 
accordance with the general custom of Orientals of 
diverting themselves by putting and solving riddles, 
we find that the writers of Scripture have inter- 
woven a number of these with their histories and 
arguments. The earliest example is Jg 14 u 'Out 
of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong 
[eater] came forth sweetness.' Both the occurrences 
mentioned here are opposed to ordinary experience, 
and thus awaken reflexion. The answer to this 
riddle was in turn given (v. 18 ) as a riddle, namely, 
' What is sweeter than honey, and what is stronger 
than a lion?' Once more, the words 'The horse- 
leech hath two daughters, crying, Give, give. 
There are three things,' etc. (Pr 3o 15 ), furnish a 
specimen of the enigmatic sayings which the Jewa 
called ■■n? 'measure,' because they lead to the 
measuring, <ix. exhausting of the scope of a notion, 
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The other instances are I'r 6 w -"\ Sir 23'* 25- "■ 
20 5ff - lu 50 23 . Alto the name Shkshach in Jer 25* 
contains a species of riddle. The key to it is found 
in the custom of interehauginj* letters. In one of 
these systems the last letter of the alphabet was 
substituted for the first, the next to the last for 
the aptt'onij, and so on. In this way Xhexhuch (-.rc*) 
would stand for Uabd (i?33). The Mime phenomenon 
presents itself in Jer 51', where the words ' in the 
midst of them that rise up against me ' represent 
the 1 1 eh. Leh-hamai ('Cp 2 s ), whieh, on tlie same 
system of interchange of letters, would —KttsilitH 
(c*U"3), i.e. Ghahheans. 

The following instances of interchange of pro- 
noun and substantive may also be traced to natural 
motives, and are thus readily intelligible: 'tiod 
ereated man, etc., in the imayu of tJod created he 
him' (Gn P* 7 ). The words 'of God' take the place 
of ' his,' because prominence is meant to he given 
to the concept 'Cod.' The same preferring of the 
name 'God' to the pronoun is to be notwi in the 
following passages: 'And the Lord said unto 
Abraham, etc., Is anything too hard for the Loud' 
(<Jii l!$ l! "-)='for rue'*? 'The Lord rained tire from 
the Lord,' ete. (HP); 'Thou (O Lord) shalt 
destroy them that speak leasing, the Lord will 
abhor,"' etc. (I's5'* b ), instead of 'thou wilt abhor/ 
ete.; 'lie (the LORD) answered, ete., and the 
LoKD,' etc. (Is 11 '-); 'concerning his Son, etc., 
whieh was made, etc., and declared to be the Son 
of God ' (Ro I 3 '*). I" the same way 'thou' and 
•the king' alternate in 2 S ]4 u » h , and the title 
'king' on many other occasions takes the place of 
the pronoun : e.g. 'O king, the eyes of all Israel 
are upon thee, that thou shouhlest tell them who 
shall sit on the throne of my lord the king,' etc. 
(1 K l»»8 ub 22 Isb etc.); or 'Thine arrows [O king] 
are sharp in the heart of the king's enemies' 
(I's 45 5 etc.; ef. Sti/istik, 154). — It was no less 
natural that the bare pronoun should frequently be 
used to point to the personage who is the main 
subject of any particular discussion. For instance, 
the hero who was called from the rising of the sun 
to deliver the exiles (Is 41'- 7 )is indicated by the 
simple pronoun in 4l'- a 45 13 40" 4S U , and perhaps 
55" b . Who, now, was a more important subject 
than God Himself, in religious texts such as are 
contained in the Bible? Hence the reference of 
the pronoun 'he' is not doubtful in the words 'if 
he destroy him from his place' (.lob S'""), or in O 3 -* 
' for he is not a man,' ete. In both passages (Jod 
is self-evidently the other party. The same func- 
tion is discharged by 'be' in 't2 1JI - l3 1Gb li)\ and 
'God' is quite justifiably substituted by AV for 
the II eh. ' he ' in 2U"- 3 anil 2P 7b . The same use of 
the pronoun 'he' to refer to God is found in the 
following passages : ' In them (the heavens) he set 
a tabernacle for the sun ' ( I's IIP) ; < Judali was his 
sanctuary' (114 2 ); 'He will no more carry thee 
away into captivity' (La 4-- etc., cf. tftilistik, 
p. 115 f. ). Tims * God 'came to be the great l&aiml 
suhjnt or object of th>' l'ible. Almost more natural 
still was it that ' God ' should be the gr&rti logical 
vorntirc of Scripture. Examples of the latter are : 
'Salvation Wlongeth to the Lord, thy blessing is 
upon thy people ' (I's T), or ' Put your trust in the 
LORD,' and ' LoUD, lift thou up the light of thu 
countenance upon us' (4 5 '-), or 'the Lord shall 
bulge the people, judge me, <> Lord,' ete. (~ t *). 
This involuntary turning of the religions man to 
his God is met with again in ' I have set the Lord 
always before nie/and ' for thou wilt not leave my 
soul 'in bell,' etc. (I's to*" 10 ), or in 'He sent,' etc., 
and 'at thy rebuke,' eU\ (tK ur - etc. o»- ib TO 1 etc.). 
The same natural apostrophizing of God is found 
in the well-known words 'therefore forgive them 
not' (Is 2' b ), or in 'and the Lord hath given me 
kuowledge of it . . . then thou j>hewcdesL me their 
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doings' (der IP 8 ). Many similar passages are cob 
lectcd in StilLstik, p. JM.1. 

Hesides these forms of transition from pronoun 
to substantive, there are other rapid transitions 
characteristic of the style of Scripture.— 

(a) After Joseph hits* been extolled in the words 
'Joseph is a fruitful I^High," etc., he is mldressed 
directly : 'even by the God of thy father,' etc Kin 
^ij'ji-w. aai.) \ similar transition allows itx-lf in 
such instances as the following: ' Let her cherish 
him, and let her lie in thy bitfom ' ( 1 K P") ; ' who 
eat up my people,' etc., ami l yon have shamed the 
counsel of the poor," etc. (I's H 4 ' 1 - "■). The coio- 
plaint ' they are j;oue away backward' is continued 
by the question * Why should ye he stricken any 
more?' (Is P') ; ef. ilah 2~' u ete. The opposite 
transition, from apostrophe to the objective and 
calmer treatment of a person, may be observed in 
the word* ' Keuhen, thou art my tirstbom . . . 
he went up to my couch' (Gn'4'j 3r -). The same 
change occurs again in '<> Jacob . . , hr. shall 
pour the water out of his buckets,' etc. (Nu 'it 1 ' 7 ) ; 
or in ' Worship thou him' and 'her clothing is of 
wrought gold (I's 45"' u ) ; or in ' Thou .shall be 
called the city of righteousness ' ami ' Zioti sh<dl be 
redeemed,' etc. (Is 1^'-) ; or in ' Thy men shall fall 
by the sword,' etc., and ' her gates shall lament,' 
ete. (3 JM - ete. 21""' etc. ; cf. St'ilixtik, pp. '23S -24S). 
There are, further, many passages in which the 
employment of the thin/ person passes over into a 
preference for I hvjirst. A large proportion of these 
cases is explained by the circumstance that the 
writer passes to the use of direct speech -e.g. ' He 
feared to say, she is my wife' (Gn 20"); 'The 
rulers take eounsel together. . . . Let its break,' 
etc. (I's 2 3 ) ; 'lie maketh . . . know that / mu 
Cod' (4ti !,f -); 'The Lord of Hosts doth take . . . 
and 1 will give children to be their princes' (Is 
•I 1 "- ia ) ; 'lie fenced . . . and now judge between 
me,' ete. (5- 1 -). Other instances are due to the 
author's including himself in the same group as 
the persons spoken of: e.g. ' They went through 
the flood on foot, there did we rejoice in him' (I's 
00"); 'The daughter of Zion is left as a cottage 
. . ., except the Lord of Hosts had left unto ua 
a very small remnant' (Is l 81 ). It might also 
happen that a collective personality like the Ser- 
vant of the Lord (Is 41 H ete.) found its herald in a 
prophets In this way is explained the employ- 
ment of 'I' in the expressions ' In the Lord have 
I righteousness,' etc, (Is 45- J 4S lsb 4')' 50' 53' OP). 
— Less freuuent is the transition from the Jirst 
person to the third, as in 'Lamech said, Adah 
and Zillah, Hear my voice, ye wives of Lromeh, 
hearken unto my speech ' (Gn 4-' J ). It is obvious 
that this form of transition is a very natural one. 
The ' I ' or 'my' is replaced by the name of the 
person concerned. The same phenomenon appears 
in ' llalaam lifted up his eyes and said, Hainan) 
the son of Jieor hath said,' etc. (Nu 24-'-|. ' Pa\ id ' 
is used instead of ' I ' in 2 S I'-'"*, hi the words | I 
shall not be greatly moved ' anil 'How long will 
ye imagine mischief against a man?' (I's tt2 Bb -* 4 ) 
the poet passes over from himself to the general 
category to which he belongs. With special fre- 
quency does the ' I ' of a Divine ines>a^e pass over 
into the third person. In some pas>;igcs the place 
of the Divine ' 1 ' is taken by a Divine name, as in 
the words 'Will / eat lleth of bulls? . . . Oiler 
unto God thanksgiving,' ete. (I's 50 ia '*), or in 'The 
Lord said unto my lord, Sit thou at my right 
hand . . . the Lord shall send the rod,' etc. 
(110"). In other passages where the first person 
alternates with the third, we observe the language 
of God passing into that of His interpreter. An 
indisputable example of this transition is found in 
the words *I will command the cloud* that they 
1 rain ua-rain upon it, for the vineyard of the LoiiC 
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is,' etc. (Is 5 fif -). So also in 'Mine anger in their 
destruction . . . the LORD of Hosts shall stir up,' 
ete. (10 251 - etc., cf. StiJistik, pp. 249-256). 

f/3) Another phenomenon very frequently met 
with in the OT is the transition from jrfiiral to 
singidm; and vice vcrsd. For instance, we read 
'And ye shall observe this tiling for an ordinance 
to thee and to thy sons for ever' (Ex 12- Jab ). 
There 'all the congregation of Israel' (v. 3 ), which 
in vv. 5 - 24i is addressed by the plural 'your,' is 
treated in \\- ih as a singular, and this singular has 
probably at the same time an individualizing 
foree, and a warm parenetic tone. But the reader 
of the OT is not misled thereby, for this transi- 
tion meets him very frequently: e.g. Ex 13 5 " 16 20 24 
etc., Dt6 :5 ete., Jg 12 5 , Ps IT 12 * ('a lion'), Is 56 5b 
(where 'them' instead of 'him' has a levelling 
effect), Mai 2" ('yet ye say . . . the Lord hath 
been witness between thee and the wife of thy 
youth') ,5b etc. ; cf. Stilistik, pp. 232-23S. 

(7) Still less surprising is the mthien transition 
from one subject to another. The first instance of 
this is met with in the words 'When the sons of 
God came in unto the daughters of men, and they 
bare ehildren to them' (Gn G 4 ). This example is 
more difficult in the Hebrew te.Tt, where there is 
no equivalent for 'they,' and the verb yule In 
might also mean 'beget' and be connected with 
the 'sons of God.' The next example Ls 'God 
shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem' (!» 27 ). Here 'God' cannot be the 
subjeet of 'shall dwell,' for He has been already 
extolled in v.- 6 * as the ally of Shem. The same 
phenomenon appears in 'And he believed in the 
Lord, and he eounted it to him for righteous- 
ness' (15 6 ). There are not a few instances of this 
rapid change of subjects (cf. Stilistik, p. 2571), 
seeing that it is favoured by the so-called Chias- 
mus, of which an excellent specimen is presented 
by the words 'And the Lord had respect to Abel 
and his offering, but unto Cain and his offering 
he had no respect' (Gn4 4b - Sd ). Here the words 
that come lirst in v. 4lJ correspond to those that 
form the conclusion of v. 5i . On the other hand, 
the words with which v. 4b closes and the words 
that commence v. 5 ^ are closely akin. It is leadily 
explicable psychologically 'that similar ideas 
should be treated at the end of one sentence and 
directly afterwards at the beginning of a second. 
Hence Chvvtnms is an extremely frequent occur- 
rence in the OT. Here are a few "further instances : 
'The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous, but 
the way of the ungodly shall perish' (Ps V'^); 
' Why do the nations rage, and the peoples imagine 
a vain thing?' (Ps 2 ub ) ; 'It was full of judgment, 
righteousness lodged in it' (Is l- 1 ) ; * The vineyard 
of the Lord of Hosts is the house of Israel," and 
the men of Judah his pleasant plant' (5 7 ). An 
exceedingly instructive example is furnished by 
the words : ' Make the heart of this people fat, anil 
make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes ; lest 
they see with their eyes, and hear with ti.eir ears, 
and understand witli their heart ' (Is 1 "). Here a 
threefold correspondence may be observed. A 
number of other examples wi'll be found in Stil- 
istik, pp. ]4o-14S. 

None of the above phenomena, as they are 
psychologically explicable, diminish the perspicuity 
of the style of Scripture, and there are a number 
of devices whereby its clearness is increased. — 

The lirst place* amongst these is held by the 
Simile. What a bright light is thrown upon the 
number of Abraham's descendants bv the declara- 
tion that they shall be 'like the dust of the earth ' 
(tin IS 16 28"), or 'as the sand which is upon the 
seashore' (22 17 32 12 ), or « as the stars of the heaven' 
(13 22- 2t» 4 etc.)! How tharlv defined is tin- 
victory of the theocratic "km g by the words ^Thoif 



shalt dash them in pieces like a potter's vessel' 
(Ps 2 fl ) ! With what terrible distinctness the 
persecutor stands before our eyes when it is said 
' lest he tear my soul like a lion ' (7 2 10 9 17 12 ) ! The 
few words 'Zion is left as a cottage in a vineyard ' 
(Is I s ) describe the situation of besieged Jerusalem 
more clearly than could have been done in a series 
of sentences. With what a shuddering feeling we 
hear the words ' In that day they shall roar against 
them like the roaring of the sea' (5 30 ) ! We will 
only note, further, the characteristic words spoken 
of Ahaz, ' His heart was moved as the trees of the 
forest are moved with the wind ' (7 2 ). — A special 
form of the Simile is the Example. For instance, 
when it is said 'We have sinned with our fathers 
. . . our fathers understood not thy wonders in 
Egypt,' etc. (Ps 106 6f -), this is equivalent to ' We 
have sinned like our fathers,' ete. The wapadeiytta 
or Exemjihim is merely a Simile introduced in a 
peculiar manner. The Example is rare in the OT, 
tli ere being hardly any more instances of it than 
the following: Mai 2' 6 (Abraham), Ps 9U e (Moses, 
Aaron, and Samuel), 106^- (Fhinehas), Neh IS* 
(Solomon). Later generations had much more 
occasion to introduce characters from earlier his- 
tory for the purpose of encouragement or of 
warning. The following are cited as examples for 
imitation : Abraham, Moses, and others in the 
' Praise of Famous Men,' Sir 44 tf., in Jth 4- S 1Hf -, 
or in 1 Mac 2 52 - 6u ; David as a pattern of self- 
restraint (cf. 2 S 23 36 ) in 4 Mac 3 6 " 17 ; the queen of 
the south {i.e. Saba) in Mt 12 42 ; the widow of 
Sarepta in Lk 4 2fi etc. We have, held up to warn- 
ing : the Egyptians in Wis 17 2ff - ; the Sodomites 
in Mt 10 ,s ll^ 1 * ; Lot's wife, that fivyfieiop aTnoTovays 
^vxrjs (Wis 10 7 ) in Lk 17 32 ; Theudas and others in 
Ac 5 30f ' etc. The OT is somewhat richer in in- 
stances of the Example, if we include those that 
are drawn from the animal world. When, e.g., 
we read ' The ox knoweth his owner,' etc. (Is P), 
what is this but an example which puts man to 
shame? Similar is the force of the saying 'The 
stork in the heaven knoweth his appointed times,' 
etc. (Jer S 7 ), and every one is familiar with the 
call ' Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her 
ways and be wise' (Tr 6 6 ). For further instances 
see Stilistik, p. 7S f. — Closely akin to the Example 
is the Proverb. For the function of the latter is 
simply to describe the usual working of an Ex- 
ample. It must, however, suffice here to note the 
high value of the Proverb as a device for lending 
vividness to a description. For further details, 
see art. Pkovekr in vol. iv. — While, on the one 
hand, shortened forms of the Simile may be seen 
in the Example and the Proverb, this figure of 
speeeh assumes, on the other hand, expanded forms 
in the Parable and the Fable, as well as in those 
passages of the OT which may be called Para- 
myths. These three speeies of picturesque descrip- 
tion are explained in the art. Parable (in OT) in 
vol. iii. 

The second principal stylistic deviee for illus- 
trative ends is the Metaphor and its cognates. 
The source of the metaphor is a vivid simultane- 
ous contemplation of the main elements in two 
notions. For instance, the notions of joy and of 
light are naturally combined, because both exer- 
cise a libera tive and elevating intluenee upon the 
health of man. On the other hand, unhappiness 
and darkness both weigh man down, as it were. 
Thus we explain sayings like the following : 'Thou 
wilt light my candle, the Lord my God will en- 
lighten my darkness' (Ps IS 2 *). For the same 
reason, a sorrowful period in one's life is described 
as a passing 'through the valley of the shadow of 
death *(23 4 ). S<» we read 'The people that sat in 
darkness haveseen a great light' (Is 1> 2 ), i.e. they 
shall attain to political freedom and deliverance 
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from guilt and sin. In a similar way ' lilt; ' could 
be an »xpnj**ion for ' anger,' as may be *een in 
the words ' therefore the inhabitants of the eartli 
are burned ' (Is *24 a ). The 'dew' was quite natur- 
ally used as a symbol for a great many phenomena 
of a cheerful order, so tliat there is no difficulty 
in unditfttanding the expression in Ps 1UH 'Thou 
hast the dew of thy youth ' (lit. ' Like the dew are 
thy young nieai '). On the other hand, the ' tloods' 
and similar e.\]>res.sions stand for hosts of foe.s (I'm 
j|iu. itib ft^). Tlie ' aarthqnake ' may ]>oint an 
allusion to ]«>litieal disturbances, as in 'Thou bast 
made the earth to tremble,' etc. (l\s Go-*'-). The 
'rock' is an equally natural figure for a place of 
refuse (Ps 27 a ' lie shall set me up u]k>ii a rock*), 
as ' depth ' is for catastrophe or misfortune (Ps 6!) a 
'1 am come into deep waters'; ef. v. 14 ' 1 , and ISO 1 
'Out of the depths have 1 cried unto thee'). Re- 
garded from another }K>int of view, the 'deep' was 
naturally employed as a symbol of the inexhaust- 
ible and unfathomable, Hence we read, ' O the 
depth of the riches,' etc. (Ko ll 33 , ef. 2 Co K"), and 
for the same reason 'deep' in the sense of 'mys- 
terious' is used of the heart (Ps G4 8b , -Itli H u ) or 
of the lip, i.e. the s]»eech (Is 33 ls », Ezk 3 M ). Thus 
'to be deep' is equivalent to 'to be unfathomable' 
(Ps92 s 'and thy thoughts are very deep'), and a 
matter that is incomprehensible is compared to 
the groat primeval tlood (n|i tf?m Ps 3G 8 ' a great 
deep'). — The number of combinations of pheno- 
mena from the d 'liferent spheres is almost endless. 
We can note only a few of them. * Shield' is an 
expression for 'protector' (tin 15' etc.), and ' star' 
is a beautiful figure for a conquering hero (Nu 2t 17 
' There shall come a star out of Jacob ' ; ef. Is 14 12 , 
Dn 8'", Rev 22 ie , and Ovid, Epixt. ex Ponto, ill. iii. 
2, ' O sidus Fabi;e, Maxinie, gent is '). ' The waters,' 
again, stands for hostile troops (Ps 124 3 , Is S 7 , Rev 
IT 1 etc.), and ' branch ' for 'descendant' (Ps SU llb , 
Is ll 1 Go 21 etc.). — From the sphere of animated 
nature we have 'lion' as a honorific title for a 
strong hero (On 49° ' Judah is a lion's whelp,' ef. 
2S 23 w etc.); and 'goats' might be symbolic 
either of leaders of the people (Is 14", where the 
Heb. is px ^ny-ty ' all the poats of the earth ' ; ef. 
Zee 10 3 ), or of refractory elements in the com- 
munity (Ezk 34 17 ); while 'sheep' was an honour- 
able designation for gentle and pious men (Ps 70" 
100*. Iso3 7 , Kzk 3G 88 . Mt25 J -'*, Jn lu' etc.). The 
expression 'on eagles' wings' (Ex 19 4 ) portrays the 
triumphant fashion of the Divine intervention in 
the course of history (ef. l»t 32", Ps 17 Hb ).— Lastly, 
certain objects in the inanimate sphere were often 
regarded as if they had life, and even as if they 
were human beings. Thus the blood has a voice 
attributed to it in the words 'The voice of thy ■ 
brother's blood crieth unto me from the ground ' 
(t!u 4 IU ) ; and when the prophet says, 'Hear, (1 
heavens, and give car, O earth' (Is l 3 ), this only 
falls short of personification. The same figure may 
be observed in the call to ships to howl (Is '23') ; and 
in the passages where it is said that ' the stone shall 
cry out of the wall' (Ilab 2 n ), or that 'if these 
should hold their peace, the stones would immedi- 
ately cry out' ( Lk PJ 4 "), how vividly the scene 
presents itself to our eyes! Since metaphorical 
expressions portray, as it were, to our eyes a 
spiritual process, they readily combine to form 
whole pictures. We have an instance of this in 
'The whole head is sick, and the whole heart 
faint ; from the sole of the foot even unto the 
head,' etc. (Is I s '*) ; and another in 'There shall 
come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a 
branch shall grow out of his roots' (ll 1 ). A con- 
tinued series of metaphorical expressions of this 
kind receives the name of Allegory. This figure 
meets us in the Song of Soiig>, as, for instant 
in the words '1 sat down mi 



loved'n) shadow with great delight, and his fruit 
was sweet to my taste' (2 J ), or in 'A garden en- 
closed is in v sister," etc. (I 1 -*-, ef. 7 7 '), but it is not 
the case that the tvhofc Song is an allegorical 
poem regarding the .Messiah and His Church (ef. 
turther, Stillstik, pp. [}t 110, and art. SoNU OF 
Sonus in vol. iv.j. 

2. The I'iblieal writers naturally desire to give 
their words the highest pi>*»ible degree of cm- 
pfttt.tis. It is this aim that gives rise to not a few 
characteristic features of the style of Scripture. 
— (a) The employment of a pro.yintivc prom/im, 
as in 'This is that night of the Loito to be ob- 
served,* etc. (Ex 12*-'); '1 shall see him, but not 
now,' etc. (Nu 24 17 ), the ell'ect ill this la»t instance 
being to awaken strongly the interest in the star 
which is then mentioned. So also 'Thou shalt 
not go thither unto the. land which I give,' etc. 
(Dt32 v -); 'the Most High himself (Ps87°); 'to 
this man will 1 look, even to him that is poor,' 
etc. (Is (Mr; ef. Uliluctik, p. l")3f. ).—(/;) Emphasis 
is sought, again, by the repetition of one and the 
same expression, giving birth to the so-called 
Epizeuxis. The list of its occurrences begins with 
'Abraham, Abraham ' (On 22"), and is continued 
in the following: 'the red, the red ' (2ft 3 " AV ' that 
same red pottage'); ' Jacob, Jacob' (4G-) : 'Amen, 
Amen' (Nu ;T~, Ps 4t 14 72"' Slt^, Nell S 6 ) ; 'of 
justice, justice 1 (Dt IQ' M AV 'altogether just') 
'Come out, come out' (2S1G 7 ); 'My Ood, my 
Ood'(Ps22'); 'Return, return ' (Oa G 1J ) ; ' peaee, 
peace' (ls2(> 3 , where AV has ' perfect peace,' al- 
though it retains ' peace, peace' m ,">7 1H , der G u $"); 
'Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people '(Is -JO 1 ) ; ' Ho, 
ho' (Zee f etc; cf. Stilixtik, p. louf.). A 
specially high degree of emphasis was naturally 
expressed by the thrice-repeated employment of a 
word. This is seen in 'Holy, lady, holy is the 
Lord of Hosts' (Is G 3 ); or 'The 'temple of the 
Lord, the temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord' (Jrr 7 4 ) ; or '0 earth, earth, earth' (XF); 
or ' I will overturn, overturn, overturn it ' (Ezk 2 1- 7 ); 
or * The Loud revengeth,' etc. (Nab 1-). The same 
emphatic repetition occurs also with the conjunc- 
tions, as when the words 'We will arise and go 
and live and not die' (On 43*) furnish us with a 
speaking picture of anxious impatience. Again, 
the double use of the conditional particle in ' If 
ye have done truly . . . and »/ ye have dealt well 
with .lerubbaal' (Jg 9 lfl ) serve* very well as a 
reminder that the point was open to question, 
t Mice more, to indicate how well deserved a pun- 
ishment was, we have a repeated ' hecause, because' 
(Ps 1]G 1( ); or 'for, for' (Is 1 ■»'•); or 'therefore, 
therefore' (. r > 1Jft - ltl ) ; or 'for, for' (Jer 4s 5ttU etc.; 
cf. Stiiittifc, p. 15i»)>— Emphasis is also aimed at in 
such words as 'Oct thee out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and from thv lather's house' 
(On 1 2-), where a series of words is so arranged 
as to designate an ever-narrowing circle of persons. 
Abraham must separate himself from even the 
most intimate circle of his relations (cf. Jos 24"), 
in order to follow the Divine call. Such a form 
of expression is known as a Climax, and examples 
of it meet us frequently in the Pible. Here are a 
few: 'His bread shalfhe/< and he shall yield 
royal dainties' (On 49"); 'The children of Israel 
have not hearkened unto me, how then shall 
Pharaoh hear me?' (Ex G 1 -) ; 'the day . . . and the 
night"' (dob 3*); 'ungodly . . . sinners . . . scorn- 
ful' (Psl»); 'my friend or brother' <3."»») ; 'Forget 
thv own people ami (even) thy father's house ' 
(4S 10 ); 'in the twilight, in the* evening, in the 
black night' (Pr 7 M ) ; 'Are they Hebrews , . . 
Israelites . . . seed of Abraham . . . ministers of 
Chri#t-V (2 Co 11-'*); 'which we have heard, 
which we have seen, which we have looked upon, 
indet; his (j.t'. my be- ami our, hands have handled,' e-tc. (1 Jn P). Speei- 
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ally common is the Climax in connexion with the 
use of numbers: e.g. 'He will deliver thee in six 
troubles, yea in seve?i there shall no evil touch 
thee ' (Job 5' 9 ) ; ' God bath spoken once, twice have 
I heard this' (Ps 62 11 ) ; 'Give a portion to seven, 
and also to eight' (Ec it-); 'two or three . . . 
four or rive ' (Is 17 6 ) ; ' for three transgressions and 
for four,' etc. (Am l 3 - 6 - 8 - "• 13 2 1 - 4 - «■) ; 'Of three 
things my heart is afraid, and before the fourth I 
fear greatly' (Sir 26 5 ) ; 'Where two or three are 
gathered in my name,' etc. (Mt 1S' J0 ; cf. Stilistik, 
p. 163 f.). Quite similar is the phenomenon which 
presents itself in such expressions as, 'They go 
from strength to strength ' (Ps S4 7 ) ; ' atlbrding from 
species to species' (Ps ]44 13 AV 'all manner of 
store') ; ' from wickedness to wickedness' (Sir 13 21 
40 13 ), i.e. to ever new forms of wickedness ; 'Add 
iniquity to their iniquity' (Ps 69- 7 ) ; 'The sinner 
heaps sin upon sin ' (Sir 3 27 5 5 ) ; 'A chaste woman 
shows grace upon grace ' (2G 15 ; cf. Jn V 6 ' grace for 
grace,' i.e. ever self- renewing grace). 

3. In conformity with the nature of their sub- 
jects, the Biblical writers seek to invest their 
language with a high degree of seriotisness and 
dignity. Both these qualities appear to l>e pre- 
judiced by certain peculiar forms of expression. 
The first of these is the Hyperbole, a figure which 
is undoubtedly employed in the Bible. What is it 
but Hyperbole when the posterity of Abraham is 
compared to the sand upon the seashore (Gn 22 17 
etc.) ? Even a theologian like Flacins admits tins 
(Cbuns Script. Sacr. 1G'28, ii. p. 383 ft*.). Cut we 
must also assign to the same category forms of 
expression like the following: 'under every green 
tree' (from Dt 12 2 to 2 Ch 2S J ) ; 'The cities are great 
and walled tip to heaven' (Dt I 28 etc.); 'though thou 
set thy nest among the stars 1 (Ob 4 etc.); 'Saul 
and Jonathan were swifter thitn eagles' (2 S I* 
etc.); 'I am a www,' etc. (Ps 22 H ; cf. Stilistik, 
pp. 69-77). Put the employment of such expres- 
sions does not detract from the seriousness, not to 
speak of the truthfulness, of the style of Scripture. 
The Biblical writers simply conformed in this 
matter to the usage of their people and their time, 
and every hearer or reader of such expressions 
knew in what sense he must understand them. 
Mor will it be questioned that the same is the case 
with the examples of Litotes that occur in the 
Bible. Such are the following : 'A broken and a 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise' (Ps 
51"), i.e. wilt accept and praise; 'The smoking 
tlax shall he not quench' (Is 42 3 ), but supply with 
fresh oil ; * He setteth in a way that is not good' 
(Ps 3G J ) ; ' Thou, Bethlehem, art not the least,' etc. 
(Mt'2 s ) ; ' when we were v.nthont strength' (Ko 5 fi ), 
i.e. laden with sin and guilt. It is true also of 
these and other expressions of a similar kind {cf. 
Stilistik, pp. 45-50), that they were not strange to 
readers of the Biblical writings, but Mere a well- 
understood equivalent for the positive statement 
in each case. The same principle holds good of 
the examples of Irony in the Bible. For instance, 
we have 'Go and prosper,' etc. (1 K 22 15 ), an ironi- 
cal imitation of the words of the false prophets; 
' No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom shall 
die with you 5 (Job 12 2 ); * It pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe ' 
(1 Co l- 1 ) ; ' Now ye are full, now ye are rich,' etc. 
(4\ cf. 2 Co 12 10 11" 12!3). The Biblical writers 
were not afraid of prejudicing the seriousness of 
their utterances by resorting to Irony, nor had 
they any occasion to be afraid, seeing that every 
one knew to convert these ironical expressions into 
their opposite. Hence we find this figure employed 
even in utterances attributed to God : ' Let them 
(the false gods) rise up and help you ' (Dt 32 a8 ) ; 
' Go and cry to the gods whom ye have chosen, let 
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know ' (Job 3S 3l> AV ' answer thou me ') ; ' Gather 
my saints together unto me' (Ps 50 5 ). Nay, even 
sayings of Jesus are reported which exhibit the use 
of Irony. Amongst these we do not include KaQzij- 
Sere to \onrbv Kal &vaTrave<r9e, AV and RV ' Sleep 
on now and take your rest ' (Mt 26 4S || Mk 14"), for 
rb \onr6v means ' later,' ' afterwards.' * But Irony 
is present {cf. Stilistik, p. 43) in the words ' Full 
well ye Teject the commandment of God, that ye 
may keep your tradition ' (Mk T). There are other 
undoubted occurrences of the same figure, as, for 
instance, in Jn 7 28 ' Ye both know me, and ye know 
whence I am.' To the Biblical writers Irony was 
simply what it is to human speech in general— a 
means of heightening the effect of an utterance. 
A similar intention underlies the occurrence of 
Sarcasm in Scripture. There is a scoff in David's 
question to Abner, 'Art thou not a valiant man?' 
(f S 26 15 ), as well as in the exclamation ' How hast 
thou helped him that is without power !' (Job 26 2 ), 
or the statement 'As a jewel of gold in a swine's 
snout, so is a fair woman which is without discre- 
tion ' {Pr. II 22 ). Then there are the numerous 
familiar passages in which the gods of the heathen 
are the object of satincal persiflage : ' Elijah 
mocked them and said, Cry aloud, for he is a god, 
either he is talking,' etc. (1 K 18 27 ; cf. Ps 115 4ff -, 
Is 4<J 19 etc.). We have similar instances of satire 
in the question 'Is this the city that men called the 
perfection of beauty, the joy of the whole earth ?' 
(La 2 5 ) ; in the affirmation 'They that be whole 
need not a physician ' (Mt 9 12 ) ; and in the indig- 
nant substitution of ' concision ' (#cara 7-0,1117) for 
' cirenmcision ' (irepiTOfx.-q) in Fh 3 2 (cf. Stilistik, 
pp. 42-45). The Biblical writers, in short, avail 
themselves of all natural means of reaching their 
end, to teach and to warn men. In this respect as 
in others their heart was filled with the wish ex- 
pressed by the apostle in the w»Hs 'I de&ire to 
change my voice' (Gal. 4 20 ). 

4. The writers of Scripture son 6 ftt to give to 
their words that ennobling etl'ect which springs 
from regard to p ur dy or chastity. Of this we find 
a considerable number of positive traces in the so- 
called Euphemisms such as the following: 'Adam 
knew Eve his wife' (Gn 4'- 25 ; cf. v. 17 19^ 8 24>« 
3S- 61 ', Nu 3P 7 '- » Jg II 39 19 25 21"\ 1 S I 19 , I K I 4 , 
Mt l 25 , Lk I 31 ); 'The sons of God came in unto 
the daughters of men' (Gn 6 4 ; cf. i6°- 19' 1 29^ 
306. is 3g-j. Hf. e t c<) p s 512b e tc); 'come near her' 
(Gn 20 4 , Lv IS 14 , Dt 22 14 , Is S\ Ezk IS 8 ) ; 'to touch 
her' (Gn 20 H , Pr e 29 , 1 Co 7 1 ); ' lie with' (Gn P) ;i2 
o 6 u>3 i5f. 34 3 -'35 M etc); 'Thou wentest up to thy 
father's bed ' (49 4 ) ; ' discover his father's skirt ' 
(Dt 22 S0 27 20 ) ; ' she eateth,' said of the adulteress 
(Pr 3U 20 ; cf. Stilistik, p. 39) ; ' Let the husband 
render unto the wife due benevolence' (iCo 7 3 ). 
Another series is represented by euphemistic ex- 
pressions like the following : ' the nakedness' (Gn 
9*rt. i Ex 20- 6 28 42 , Lv 18 6rt - 20 llff % 1 S 20* , Is 47 s , 
La l 8 , Ezk 16 36t - 22 10 23 10 ) ; ' her. young one that 
cometh out from between her feet' (Dt 28 57 ) ; 'he 
corercth his feet. ' (Jg 3' 4 , I S 24 3 , cf. Is 7 20 ) ; 'flesh ' 
(Lv 15 2f - ,0 16*. Ezk 16- 6 23 20 44 7 etc. ; cf. Stilistik, 
pp. 36-3S).— There are only a few passages where 
it appears to us that the^Biblical writers might 
have shown a little more reserve in dealing with 
' the secrets' (Dt 25 11 ). We have no exception to 
take to those instances in which 'shame' is 
employed (Is 20 4 47 3 ), for this is still a veiled 
epithet. But the impression of a want of delicacy 
is given by modes of speech like the following: 
'He lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill, 1 etc. 
(1 S 2 8 ) ; ' I did cast them out as the dirt in the 
streets ' {Ps 18 4 -) ; ' Thou didst make us as the ott- 

* The present writer in his Stilistik (p. 43) anticipated Pro- 
I "fessor Potwin (see J-Jxpunf Tittu>s, Aug. 19M, p. 481), who iipnt.lr 
I denies the present*- of Irony in the above passage. 
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wimiring,' ele. (La 3 4S , 1 Co 4 13 ); ' Dust thou pursue 
after a dead dog, after a Ilea?' (1 S 24 M ) ; 'Am I 
a dogs head?' (2 S V) ; 'a dead dog ' (9 s 17'); 
' The eareass of Jezebel shall bean dung upon the 
face of the earth' (2 K 9 s7 ); * They made it a 
draught house ' (10'-' 7 ); 'that they may eat their 
own dung,' etc. (IS-* 7 Is 3U 13 ) ; ' They became as 
dung for the earth ' (Ps S3"). Two fails, however, 
have to he taken into account with reference to 
such modes of explosion. In the first place, they 
are in accordance with the fashion of earlier times, 
and were not so repugnant to men then as they are 
to us. l>ut, further, the choice of such strong ex- 
pressions served in some of the passage* in question 
to increase the emphasis of the prophetic, denuncia- 
lion. This latter point of view helps us also to 
explain and to excuse certain passages in EzekieJ, 
notably 10 3tr - and 23 a]r \ We may assume that in 
these passages the idolatry of Israel is described 
in such detail as adultery, in order to deter sub- 
sequent generations from a repetition of this sin. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that the 
mophet could equally have achieved his purpose 
by adillerent method of treatment. In like manner, 
the description of the' navel' and the 'belly' of 
the Shulainniite (Ca 7- ,r *) is somewhat too realistic. 

5. The Biblical writers are by no means inditl'er- 
ent to m phony in their style. 

(«) The very first words of the OT furnish 
evidence of this, the Ileb. words berishith bum 
('In the beginning created') being an instance of 
the lirst means of securing euphony, namely Al- 
literation. Other instances of it are found in 
j\'6fth yewthdmam 'Noah shall comfort us' (Gn 
5 M ) ; s/tnuen shfmekhn 'ointment thy name' (Ca 
P) ; 'd/dtitr ivu.'tpher 'dust and ashes' ((hi IS- 7 , 
Job 3o |,J 42") ; yishshom wg-shttmk ' shall be as- 
tonished and shall hiss '(I K 9", Jer I9M9 17 50 13 ) ; 
simht'i ive-stlsCn 'joy and gladness' (Est S lfif -) ; hud 
wc-hndCtr 'honour and majesty ' (Job 4U 10 , Ps 21* 
9(i« || 1 Ch IG- 7 , l's 104> 111 3 ); shumir uft-xhrtyith 
'briers and thorns' (Is 5 6 T 23 *- 5 9 18 ID 17 27 4 ) ; 
silsdn wc-siinhd 'gladness and joy' (Is 22 13 3.V U 
51") ; shod n\'i - shebrv 'desolation and destruc- 
tion' (Is 5t ,a 59 7 fa) 1 *) ; shomMu shrtiioti/itii l Vm 
astonished, O heavens' (Jer 2'-); kozim ktlzhti 
' sliall reap thorns ' (I2 13 ) ; sar(r)ehem $ur?rbn l their 
princes are revolters ' (llos 9"), etc. etc.; aijfiepov 
truT-qp ' this day a Saviour ' (Lk 2 11 ). 

(b) In other passages we meet with expressions 
like tohii icCt-huhti ' waste and void ' (Gn l 3 , Jer 4'" i3 ). 
These words exhibit what is called Assonance, a 
phenomenon which recurs in sort fit -more 'stubborn 
ami rebellious' (Dt 2t 1M etc.): 'oycb ice-'urib 'the 
enemy and the lier in wait '(Ezr S' 1 ) ; ncsiiy | ki'stiy 
'forgiven' ,. 'covered' (Ps 32'); zmton |l kCddn 
' pride' [| 'shame' (Pr 11'-'); My yoy 'Ah nation' 
(Is l 4 ) ; ki yophi ' burning' ;| ' beauty' (3- 4 ) ; hoy 
hodo 'Ah his glory' (Jer 22"*); ox~">o<; ' mas tie ' 
and TrptVos 'holm' (Su.s W « M ); ktt\vu.v 'beasts' and 
trTi)vwv 'birds' (1 Go I5 atf ). In a good many in- 
stances Alliteration and Assonance are combined : 
vu itiinad 'a fugitive and a vagabond ' (Gn 4 1 -- 14 ); 
Jytyin ' Cain ' and knnithi ' I have gotten ' (Chi 4 1 ) ; 
Krni ' Kenites' and ken ' nest ' (Nu 24'- 1 ) ; ' Achan ' 
and ' Achor ' (Jos 7- 4 ) ; the frequently recurring 
' Gherethitcs and Pelothite*' (2 S S 18 13™ 2U 7 , 1 K 
l 3 *- ", 1 Gh is 17 ) ; 'nttu 'uttu ' thou, now '(IK 2I 7 ): 
'liniyyO (' poor ') 'AnftthUh (Is lu^) ; ' Jezreel ' ami 
'Israel' (llos I 4 ), etc. : vowda 'fornication* and 
TovTjpia 'wickedness' (Ilo l 1 *) ; <p6ovov 'envy' and 
<t>!>vov ' murder ' (ib.), etc.; ef. Stitistik, pp. 2S7 -295. 

(c) The superlative degree of this hanriony of 
elements in style is observable in such collocations 
as tin? following; icxyyukkirim wiyyithiHikker 
'and he knew them, and made himself strange' 
(Gil 42™'); tint - lulshitHMuthi » VX'j/iu ntt»< & 
'and I will bring into desolation > ; . aad they i 



shall be astonished' (I.v 2tp) ; xA*M u . mh-hori 
•desolate and waste' (Job 3tH 3S-" 7 , Xftph 1", Sir 
fil ,Ue J; Um 10 tn'trmina hi lo tf , Gm,n& 'if ye will 
not believe, surely ye shall not \*i cstal.lished ' 
(Is 7 U ) ; mtm'ut mns{s)ad 'of founded foundation ' 
(2S 1H ). Many other instances might be cited of 
this species of Euphony, which is usually called 
Paronomasia or Annomlnatio. The number is 
particularly increased by the very frequent ex- 
planations'of Proper Names, which form a note- 
worthy feature in the style of the Hebrew historical 
books. In Genesis we have the following combina- 
tions: 'tlddmu 'tillable land' and 'udt'im 'man 
(Adam) ' (Gn 2 7 ) ; 'ishshil ' woman ' and 'i\h ' man ' 
(v.*) ; sluth 'Sfth' and slu'dh 'hath appointed ' 
(4'- a ) ; yttpht 'shall enlarge' and Ynphrth 'Ja- 
phelh' (9- 17 ), etc.; cf. Stitistik, p. 2%. Elsewhere 
m the OT we have the following examples of 
Paronomasia: Mushe 'Moses' and ntfijthUhi '1 
drew' (Ex 2 10 ) ; Lewi 'Levi' and yilluu-u "they 
may be joined ' (Nu IS") ; Murti and hvnutr ' hath 
dealt bitterly ' ( Ku l 20 ) ; 'Edwn and YttUm ' red * (Is 
03"*) ; Jerusalem and shclomim ' wholly' (Jer 13 ltf ); 
Solomon and shdlum 'peace' (1 Ch 22"); li^rpos and 
rtrpa (Ml 16 ,H ), etc.; cf. Stitistik, pp. 2D5-29S. 

{d) Euphony is aimed at also by making the 
same words recur at certain intervals. The various 
mmncct that thus arise may be illustrated from 
the ' following groups of examples: (a) bnridch 
' blessed ' occurs at the bcyinuimj of a number of 
sentences in Dt 2S 3 - fi . This usage is called Ana- 
phora, and we note it also, for instance, in the 
urur 'cursed' with which w. ,6 - lu commence; cf. 
also 'I will sing ... 1 will sing'(Jgo 3 ); 'Many 
. . . many ' (Ps 3 lb - ^) ; ' Lift up your heads, l) ye 
gates . . . lift them up' (24 ft * l> ) ; 'and it was full 
. . . and it was full' (Is 2 7 » b - «») ; 'Woe . . . woe,' 
ete. (5Mi.m.w-«). 'ami 1 will cut off. . . and I 
will cut oil",' etc. (Mie 5 lla - 18m - 13 °) ; 'AH thing.-, are 
lawful for me, but, ete. ... all things are lawful 
for me, but,' ete. (1 Co 1 '-) ; ' Have we not power 
. . . have we not power?' (9 41 -) ; 'All our fathers 
. . . and all . . . and all . . . and all' (lo lb - 4 ), 
ete. — {(3) In MVe perish, we all perish' (Nu 17 12 ), 
we liml the same expression repeated at the end of 
two successive sentences— a method of securing 
Euphony which is called Epiphora. We encounter 
it again in the eleven times recurring 'and all the 
people shall say Anion' of Dt 27'"" :i8 ; ef. 'Take 
them alive . . . take thwn alive' (1 K 20 tSwU ) •, and 
we lind at the end of sentences repetitions like tho 
following: 'the king of glory' (Ps 24 lu * b ) • 'shall 
be bowed down ' (Is 2 11, 17 ) ; ' when he raiseth up,' 
ete. (vv. lub -- lb ); 'shall lament her' (Iv/k 32 Ifl * 1 ') ; 
'as a child ' (1 Co 13 n ) ; 'so am I ' at the close of 
three sentences (2 Co 11"); 'in wnlchings often 
. . . in fastings often ' (v. 27 ), ete. — (y) A superior 
degree of Euphony is sought by biujinuiny one 
sentence and vhisimj another with the same expres- 
sion. This so-called Ploke is exemplilied in ' < 'eased 
. . . in Israel . . . they ceased ' (Jg 3 : ) ; 'lilessed 
shall be . . . she shall be blessed' (v.- 4 * 1 *) ; 'lie 
lielh . . . helieth'(Ps 10 s ); 'Wait on the Lcmu 
. . . wait' (*J7 14 " b ), etc.; 'Vanity . . . vanity' 
(Ec l 2 ) ; ' Hope that is seen is not hope ' (Ih> X'-' 4 ) ; 
' ltejoice in the LoRU . . . rejoice' (Ph 4 4 ), etc.— 
(5) Specially frequent is the attempt to secure 
Euphony by making the same word end one sen- 
tence and beyin the next— the so-called Anadl- 
plosls. The earliest example of it in the Kible is 
shophrkh tluni haadani tmtidum dilutu yivhthM- 
nhrkh 'Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall I 
his blood be shed '(Gn 9"); 'The kings entile and 
fought, then fought,' ete. (Jgo lM ); '. . . the \\ ay, 
but the way,' ete. (Ps l"' b ) ; 'and gathered them- 
selves together, yea . . . gathered themselves 
together/ <35 1!nb kta^A ('is clothed'), lahu,sh 
(Pa 93'),- takftSit y^yrlUMo'ab U-Mfub kulluh 
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y&yclil ' therefore shall Moab howl, for Moab shall 
every one howl ' (Is 16 7 ) ; ha-kez bd, 6tJ ha-kcz ' the 
end is come, it is come the end ' (Ezk 7 ti ), eU\ ; 
'That which the palmerworm hath left hath the 
locust eaten, and that which the locust hath left 
hath the cankerworm eaten,' etc. (Jl l 4 ) etc.; 'In 
him was life, and the life,' etc. <Jn 1""-); 'Faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
Christ' (Ko 10 17 ) ; 'He that sowcth sparingly, 
sparingly shall he also reap' (2 Co 9 6 ) ; ' The trying 
of your faith worketh patience, but let patience, ' 
etc. (Ja l 3 ) etc.; i-f. Stilistik, pp. 298-304. 

iv. Peculiarities of style for which a pre- 
ference IS SHOWN BY PARTICULAR CLASSES OF 
SCRIPTURE writers.— 1. In certain parts of the 
Bible the so-called 'lower 'style is employed, while 
others are marked by the use of a 'higher' style. 
The diil'erenee may be observed even by readers of 
the Bible who have no acquaintance with Hebrew. 
They will note how in certain portions of the OT 
the tiin ploy men t of metaphorical expressions has* 
a special vogue. Every one is familiar with the 
phrase 'daughter of Zion,' i.e. the inhabitants of 
Zion, and at times = Zion iUelf. But where do 
we meet with this phrase for the first time in the 
OT ? From the beginning of Genesis we may read 
straight on to 2 K 19- 1 before we encounter it. and 
the passage just named is the only one in the 
historical books of the OT where it occurs. How 
has it found its way here ? Simply because in this 
passage we have a report of words spoken by 
Isaiah {ef. Is 37"), in who^e writings this and similar 
phrases are found repeatedly (l 9 ltP- 3 - 16' 22 4 23 10 - ] - 
37-- ; cf. [1 )eutero-] Is 47 1 bl3 - b 52 2 62 1 ). The reader 
of the English Bible may, further, remark how, for 
instance, in the Book of Isaiah, the beautiful meta- 
phors of darkness and light are employed (5 a,b S-- 
9 H - etc.), and how at one time the hosts of the 
enemy and at another time the Divine judgments 
figure in the oracles of this prophet as irresistible 
Hoods (8 7f - 2S" etc.). Any ordinary reader of the 
Bible will notice, again, how in Isaiah there are 
far more questions and exclamations than in the 
Book of Kings. For instance, ' How is the faith- 
ful city become an harlot !' (I 21 ) ; 'Woe unto the 
wicked !' (3 n ) ; ' O my people ! ' (v. 12 ) ; « Woe unto 
them !' etc. (5 sff -) ; 'Woe is me !' etc. (6 5 ) ; ' Bind 
up the testimony!' (8 16 ) ; 'Shall the axe?' etc. 
(10 ls ); 'This people was not!' <23 13 ). Nor can 
the reader of this book help noticing the dialogues 
and monologues it contains. How lifelike, for 
instance, are the words ' The voice said, Cry, and 
he (the person formerly addressed) said, What 
shall I cry ?' followed by the answer of the first 
speaker, 'All tlesh is grass,' etc. (40 6 ). The same 
quality excites our admiration in 'Can a woman 
forget her sucking child ?' etc. ; 'Yea, they may 
forget . . . Behold, ] have,' etc. (49 13f -) ; or in the 
question ' Wherefore have we fasted,' etc. (58 a ), 
etc.; cf. Stilistik, pp. 229-231. But the reader of 
the original text of the OT will recognize much 
more clearly still that certain portions and even 
whole books are distinguished from others by a 
higher style. He will observe that many com- 
ponents of the Hebrew vocabulary are used only in 
certain passages. For instance, there is no occur- 
rence in On 1-4- of he'ezm 'give ear,' a synonym 
of shamd ' hear ' which is used in 3 8 - m -. On the 
other hand, he'ezin, which is translated 'hearken' 
in 4'^, recurs in the following additional passages : 
Ex 15 1B , Nu 23 18 (one of the Balaam oracles), Dt 
J 45 32 1 , Jg 5 3 , 2 Ch 24 10 (perhaps an imitation of 
Is 64 f ), Neh 9 30 (in a prayer), Job 9 1S etc., Ps 5 2 
etc., Pr 17 4 , Is l 2 - '» 8 9 28^ 32 y 4S 23 5D 64 3 , Jer 13 15 , 
Hos 5 l , Jl 1-. The same is the case with the word 
'imnl ' speech,' which likewise does not occur prior 
to Gn 4 25 , and after that is preferred to its synonym 
dubar only in the following passages : i)t 32 J 33 a , 



2 S 22 31 , Ps 12 7 etc., Pr 30 5 , Is 5 21 2S 23 29 4 32 9 , 
La 2 17 . Consequently, the choice of these two 
words suffices to bring Gn 4 23 into connexion with 
other portions of the OT where the same compara- 
tively rare terms occur (cf. Stilistik, pp. 277-2S3). 
To take other two illustrations of a similar kind, 
the dative 'to them' is expressed by the usual 
lahfm in Gn 3 21 etc., but by IctrnO in the following 
passages: Gn 9- ab - 37b , Dt 32^- M 33-, Job S u etc. 
(10 times), Ps 2 4 etc. (21 times), Pr 23-°, Is W 23 1 
2(> 14 - lti 3U 5 35 8 43 8 44 7 - 15 48- 1 53 8 (?), La l la - " 4 10 - ,s , 
Hab. 2 7 . Again, ' man ' is expressed by 'ddmn 
from Gn l 26 onwards, but 'cnosh is the term selected 
in the Song of Moses (Dt 32- B ) as well as in Job 4 17 
etc. (IS time*), Ps S 5 etc. (12 times), Is 8 l 13 7 - 12 
24« 33 8 51 7 - 12 56 2 , Jer 20 10 , 2 Ch 14 lu ; cf. the Aram. 
"eitdsh in Ezr 4 11 6", Dn 2 10 etc. 

2. The portions of the OT which are charac- 
terized by the 'higher' style embrace the two 
categories of addresses and poems. This may be 
noted clearly enough, we think, by comparing the 
Book of Isaiah and the Psalms with one another. 
For instance, Is F f - reads — 

1 1 have nourished and Lroueht up children, 

and they have rebelled against uie. 
The ox knoweth his owner, 

and the ass his master's crib : 
but Israel doth not know, 
my people doth not consider.' 

Here we lind that peculiar construction of clauses 
to which, so far as the present writer is aware, the 
name ' parallelismus nienibrorum ' was tirst given 
by Robert Lowth in the Fourteenth of his famous 
Prwlertioncs de poesi Hchrceoram (Oxonii, 1753). 
But this ideal rhythm (explained psychologically 
and comparatively in Stilistik, pp. 3U7-3H) is not 
met with everywhere in Isaiah. For instance, 
when we read 'When ye come to appear before 
me, who hath required this at your hand to tread 
my courts ?' etc. (I 1 "" 14 ), it would be precarious here 
to attribute to the author an aim at parallelismus 
membrorum. As little can any such intention be 
detected in sentences like ' In that day a man 
shall ca^t his idols of silver and hi's idols of gold, 
which they made each one for himself to worship, 
to the moles and to the bats ' (2 20 ). Such instances 
occur frequently in the prophetical books ; and if 
these contain also sentences which exhibit the 
parallelismus membrorum, it must be remembered 
that the higher form of prose, as employed especi- 
ally by good speakers, was not without a certain 
kind of rhythm. This is pointed out by no less an 
authority than Cicero in the words 'Isoerates primus 
intellexit etiam in soluta oratione, duni vcrsum 
etliigeres, modum tamen et numerum quendam 
oportere servari ' (Brutus, viii. 32); and we find 
a confirmation of his statement when we examine 
the opening words of his own First Oration against 
Catiline : ' Quousque, tandem, abut ere, Catilina, 
patientia nostra? Quamdiu etiam furor iste tuns 
nos eludet ? (Juem ad finem sese ell'renata iactabit 
audaeia?' The word nabi', indeed, means liter- 
ally 'speaker' (cf. the present writer's Off in- 
barungsbegrijf des AT, i. 71-78), and prophecies 
as such could be co-ordinated with the productions 
of poets only if all prophetical utterances bore 
upon them the characteristic marks of poetical 
compositions. But no one would venture to assert 
this, for instance, of Zee 1-8 or of the Books of 
Haggai and Malaehi. The last-named portions of 
the OT lack even those elements of the higher 
diction described above, (1). Further, the author 
of Ps 74 ,J did not count himself a prophet, for 
he says expressly of the age in which he lived, 
'There is no more any prophet' (see, further, 
St Hist ik, p. 31 Sf.). 

A characteristic feature of the OT prophecies is 
that they begin with a Divine utterance, which they 
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then go on to develop. For instance, the Hook of 
Isaiah contains at the outset Cod's declaration ' I 
have nourished mid brought up children,' etc. 
(vv.*- 1 ), which the prophet as Cod's interpreter 
(3iP") then illustrates in detail. Note the word* 
' T/tey have forsaken the Lotiv,' etc. (l* b ), and 
• Unless the L< tit If of Host.* had left mj*,' etc. (v. u ). 
Many similar instances will he found in St Hist ik, 
p. 2.">.>f. Anot lier peculiarity of the style of the 
Prophet* is that many of them commence with 
censure, tlien speak of* the punishment of the im- 
]KMiitent, and uloKe with the announcement of 
deliverance for the godly. This order is found, 
for instance, in Am 7 l -U ,!S Ton y*" see Driver, Juvt 
ami Amos, pp. 119-123], llos 1--L", Is l 2 -2 4 2M", 
jl ;,. 4 «. ii.i3 5 rt. etc# 

The true relation of the Prophets of Israel to 
poetry consists, in the opinion of the present 
writer, in the circumstance that here and there 
they intersjM-rse their addresses with ]>oetical com- 
positions. Tims in Is 5 1 " 6 we have a 'song 'about 
the vineyard of .lahweh, and specially frequent are 
passages which reproduce the rhythm of the lament 
for the dead (the kind). This rhythm, which re- 
sembles the elegiac measure of the Romans, is heard 
in such passages a.s Am 5- — 

•The virgin o( Israel is (alien, 

she shall no more rise, 
She is lorsaken upon her liuid, 

there ia none to raise her.' 

The same rhythm is found also in the Prayer of 
Ile/ekiah in Is Jfe 10 " 30 . Another 'elegy ' occurs in 
Jer !»»»— 

■ And I will make Jerusalem heaps, 
and a den of dragon*. 
And 1 wilt make the cities of Jmlah desolate, 
without ati inhabitant.' 

And such 'elegies' reeur in v. 21 , Kzk 19 2, u 2G 17 
('How art thou destroyed,' etc.) 27 J,r - Si 2S 1 *-' ff - 
3 o-tf. ia. i»tf., St . e> furtJier, art. PoKTitv, vol. iv. p. 5. 
3. Tiie structure of the other poetical part* of the 
OT (cf. x">ip ' my works,' koV i£. Vs 45 1 ) is not easy to 
determine. 1 Jut certain conclusions may heallimicd 
with conlidence, and the lirst of these is that the 
rhythm of ancient Hebrew poetry does not consist 
in the alternation of short and long syllables. 
W. Jones held, indeed (Porscos Asintiw, Com- 
vtcntttriiy London, 1774, eap. ii.), that the poems of 
the OT exhibit a regular succession of syllables of 
diherent quantity, such as we had in Arabic poems. 
But he was alle to prove his point only by altering 
the punctuation and by allowing the Hebrew poets 
great freedom in the matter of prosody. The con- 
elusion on this subject readied by the present 
writer in Stilittlk (p. 341) is maintained also by 
Sievers (S ">S) : ' Hebrew metre is not quantitative 
in the same sense as the classical.' Hence it is 
now admitted in all the more recent literature on 
Hebrew poetry, that the rhythm of the latter is 
based upon the alternation of unaccented and 
accented syllables. Still there are various niKtwt's 
to be observed in the views held by those who 
have investigated this subject. G. Bickeli {Met ri- 
ces Bihticm Rviuhr, etc., IS7 ( .I, etc.) holds that 'the 
metrical accent falls regularly upon ever} 7 second 
syllable. ' But, in order to make this law apply to 
the Psalms, he has either removed or added some 
2C00 vowel syllables and proposed some 3M 1 
changes, as is pointed out by J. Eeker in his brochure, 
' Profes.sorti. Hiekell's CuvimnM Vtterit Testimienii 
Dtctrii'C das neueste Denkinnl auf dem Kirchhof der 
hebraischen Metrik ' (1SS3). Nevertheless, Hiekell 
has adhered to his principle, and gives us his 
transcription, for instance, of job 32 fi thus— 



Al-kun zahiilt wa'ira' * r 
Jlcbuvvothdci'ctl* * ' 



That is to sjiy, lie makes Elihu speak in Iambic 
Tetrameter Cataleptic. But, in order to reach 
this result, he introduces in \\*J the superfluous 
word si'ihim ' greyheaded,' while in v. l, « he rohs 
zmhuiti of its ending -i, which in Hebrew is the 
characteristic of the 1st person singular. In spite 
of such objections, Huhin in his Commiwitary on 
doli (Kit rzee H*l*:om. 1MI7, p. 17) accepted witliout 
reservation Bickell's tlu.'<uy of the rhythm of 
ancient Hebrew poetry. Afterwards, however, he 
rightly abandoned it (in his Commentary on the 
Psalms iu the Wine series, 1NU9, Kinh-it. § 24). 
The falsity of Bickell's view is demonstrated by 
the present writer iu Stitivtik (p. 339 f.), and in 

I like manner Sievers (§ 5o) declares, ' I can take no 
further account of HickelTs system.'— A preferable 
view of the rhythmical character of 0*1 poetry is 
that which is represented esiiecially by .1. Ley. 
According to this theory, t lie ancient Hebrew 
poets paid regard only to the accented syllables 
(cf., on this point, Stilistik, pp. 330-33(1). But 
even the advocates of this view are divided into 
two schools. The majority (e.g. Duhm, Psulmni, 
|SU9, p. xxx) hold that the Hebrew poets aimed at 
an equal number of 'rises' iu the corresponding 
lines. To this group belongs also Sievers (cf. §*" 52 
and SS of his Mdrisvhe StuttUn, 1901, Bd. i.). But 
Budde and still more the present writer have eome 
to the conclusion that a Hebrew poet aimed at 
not hiii'' more than the essential symmetry of the 
lines tli at answer to one another in his poem. 
This may be observed, for instance, in the follow- 
ing four passages : ' Be instructed, ye judges of 
the earth (i's 2 10b ), 'and rejoice with trembling' 
(v. nb ), 'and ye perish from the way' (v. 1 '-' b ), and 
4 blessed are all they that put their trust in him ' 
(v. 1 - 1 *). Uur conclusion is confirmed also by the 
poetical compositions which are sung by the in- 
habitants of Palestine at the present day (set; 
StilLstik, pp. 337, 343). Cornill (Die. mctriwhni 
Ht take des liuchvs Jcrcniin, 1901, p. viii) supports 
the same view, so far at least as the Book of 
Jeremiah is concerned : ' For Jeremiah an exact 
correspond enee of the various stiehoi was not a 
formal principle of his metrical system.' Duhm, 
it is true, in his Commentary on Jeremiah (Kurzcr 
Ildi'om. 1 90 1 ) remarks on 2'- !b : 'In all Jeremiah's 
poetical compositions the stichoi contain three and 
two "rises" alternately.' But, to make good his 
theory, he has to deny to Jeremiah a passage like 
.w-ij l^eause ' the metre of Jeremiah is wanting' iu 
it. Such a conclusion, however, would be valid only 
if he were able to adduce other, independent, reasons 
for the excision of this passage. He urges, indeed, 
that v. 4 contains a fresh notice of the I Hvine com- 
mission to Jeremiah. But this is nothing strange : 
such notes occur very frequently in Jeremiah and 
the later Prophet* (see the passages iu Stitistik, 
p. 174). .Moreover, vv. 29 "^ of the same chapter are 
allowed by Duhm himself to be .Jeremiah's, and 
yet v. 13 "- is followed by a fresh call, Ml generation, 
see ye the word of the LoitD,' quite in the manner 
in which v.* follows upon v."-"- Further, Duhm 
thinks himself entitled to deny 2 1 - 13 to Jeremiah 
because the people of the LoKimre addressed in v. 4 
as 'house ol Jacob,' a designation which Duhm 
believes to be unused except by later writers. 
But 'house of Jacob' occurs also in Is 2 3 and s 17 , 
both of which passages are regarded by Duhm 
himself (in .Nowaok's Ndkmn.) as Isaianie: and 
the same expression is found in Am 3 U and Mir 2 7 
3 ,J , passages which cannot be attributed to 'later 
writers.' Finally, Duhm's view of Jer 1** Vi raisoif 
the dillicnlty that Israel is treated in v. 8f - as a 
feminine, but in v. 11 as a masculine, subject. But, 
if v. u is the sequel of v. 13 , Israel is naturally treated 
_ Las masculine, because it has just Wen designated 
^KjltlZed DjAf *'> mwm^jj&ord W * people.' In 
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any case, it may be added, the supposed interpolator 
of vv. 4 " 13 knew nothing of the metrical system 
■which Puhm attributes to Jeremiali, else lie would 
have accommodated the form of these verses to 
their surroundings. Hence the present writer i 
unable to accept Duhin's view as to ' the metre 
of Jeremiah,' quite apart from the fact that, 
according to our foregoing contention (see above, 
(2)), Jeremiah was not a poet. 

4. Some interesting features of style occur 
sporadically in various parts of the OT. — (a) There 
are alphabetical acrostics. The present writer 
cannot, indeed, admit that Nah l 2 ' 10 belongs to 
this category [but see art. NAI1UM in vol. iii. 
p. 475], which, however, probably includes Ps 9f., 
and certainly Ps25. 34. 37. Ill f. 119. 145, Pr 31 1( >- 31 , 
La 1-4, and Sir 5P 3 "- 9 , as is shown by the recently 
discovered Heb. text (cf., further, Stilistik, pp 
357-359}. There is another species of acrostic 
which we do not believe to be found in the OT, 
The letters, for instance, with which the lines of 
Ps 110 lb " 4 commence are not intended to point to 
3J'CU : , as the name of Simon the Maccabee, who 
reigned B.C. 14-2-135. That such is the case is 
represented, indeed, by Duhm (Kurzer Hdcom. 
1899, ttd he.) as unquestionable. But, in the first 
place, it is surely awkward that the alleged 
acrostic should include only part of the poem. 
Secondly, as lias been shown by Gaster [Academy, 
19th May 1892), the name Shimon is written upon 
the coins (where the vowel letters are relatively 
rare) 40 times with and only once without the l. 
Yet the latter is the way in which, upon Puhm's 
theory, it would be written in Ps 110. Once 
more, the clause 'until 1 make thine enemies thy 
footstool' (v. lb ) would he in glaring opposition to 
the statement of 1 Mac \4 il that Simon was to 
hold office ' until a trustworthy prophet should 
arise.' The former (Ps 1 lU lb ) promises the highest 
degree of triumph for the king who is there 
addressed, the latter (1 Mac 14 4; ) reminds Simon 
that his choice to be prince was subject to recall. — 
(b) Other poetical compositions in the OT are 
marked by frequent use of the figure Anadiplosis 
described above (iii. (5)). Such is the case with 
the fifteen psalms (120-134). For instance, the 
'dwell' of 'that I dwell in the tents of Kedar' 
(Ps 120 5b ) is taken up again in the 'dwell' of 'my 
soul hath long dwelt with him ' (v. 6 *). Again, the 
two lines ' that hateth peace' (v. 6b ) and ' 1 am for 
peace' (v. 7a ) have a connecting link in the word 
' peace.' The same characteristic is still more 
marked in Ps 121, as may be seen from the clauses 
'From whence shall my help come?' (v. lh ) and 
'My help cometli from the Lord' (v. 2 *). The 
familiar title of these fifteen psalms 'Songs of 
Degrees' (AY; BY 'Songs of Ascents') has refer- 
ence, in the opinion of the present writer, to their 
rhythmical peculiarity as well as to their destina- 
tion to be sung by the caravans of pilgrims 
journeying to Jerusalem (cf. Stilistik, pp. 302-304). 
--(c) Rhyme is found in the poetry of the OT only 
in the same sporadic fashion as in the plays of 
Shakespeare (where* e.g., ' rise ' rhymes with 'eyes' 
at the close of Hamlet, Act I., Scene ii., or 'me' 
with 'see' in Act III., at the end of Ophelia's 
speech). Rhyme of this kind may be observed in 
the very earliest poetical passage of the OT, 
namely On 4 23t -, where kuli ' iny voice' rhymes 
with 'imrdthi 'my speech.' hut such rhymes, 
which could not readily be avoided in Hebrew, 
are not found at the end of every line of an OT 
poem. H. Orimme claims, indeed (in an article 
entitled * Dnrchgereimte Gedichte im AT ' in Bar- 
denhewer's Biblisvhe Studicn, Bd. vi. 1901), to 
have discovered poems of this kind in Ps 45. 54 
and Sir 44 1 " 14 . But our suspicions are awakened 



at the very outset by the circumstance that the the responsibility f 
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poet does' not exercise his rhyming skill at tli3 
opening of his composition (Ps 45 2 ). Grimm's 
otters, it is true, a scansion of the verse, mark- 
ing it as he does with the sign of ttrsis, but 
he cannot point to the presence of rhyme in it. 
Further, with reference to the following lines, are 
we to hold that the poet considered an identity of 
final consonants (as in 'oznekh and 'abikh of v. llab ) 
to amount to rhyme, although the standing and 
correct conception of the latter demands an asson- 
ance of the preceding vowel, such as is heard even 
in the rime suffisante (e.g. in ' soupir ' and 'desir') 
of the French ? Again, Grimme, in order to 
establish a rhyme between the end of v. 3b and v. 4h , 
drops in v. 3lj the closing word (le'ulam) of the MT, 
and alters the preceding words. In like manner 
he transposes the words in v. 4a , and again drops 
two words in v. 10b . Lastly, all the rhymes which 
Grimme discovers in Ps 45 consist simply of the 
assonance of the pronominal suffix -kh, and he 
increases the number by making the masculine 
form for ' thy,' namely -khd, the same as the 
feminine form, namely -kh. Thus instead of t he 
MT hadurikha (v. 3 <^), ' thy majesty,' he would 
pronounce liCtddruckh, a course of procedure which 
is shown to he wrong by It. Kittel in his treatise 
Uebcr die Xotivendigkeit ttnd Moglirhkcit einer 
neuen Ausgitbc der hebraischen Bibcl (1901), §§ 
02-68. The weakest point in Grimme's contention 
is found in the circumstance that the rhymes he 
discovers depend upon an assonance of a series of 
pronouns, which could not be avoided in Hebrew. 
Why should not the composer of Ps 45 have placed 
at the end of v. 4b a word to rhyme with the final 
lH'olum of v. 3b ? At all events, the tradition which 
allowed le'olum to stand at the end of v. 3 , knew 
nothing of any intention on the part of the author 
of Ps 45 to provide all the lines of his poem with 
rhymes. Grimme's attempt to demonstrate the 
presence of rhyme , in Ps 54 and Sir 44 1 " 14 must 
equally be pronounced a failure (see the present 
writers brochure, Xeiteste Prinzipkn der alttest. 
Kritik gepriift, 1902, p. 24). 

5. The last feature we wish to notice as dis- 
coverable in the stylistie structure of the OT is 
the construction of strophes. Those scholars who 
at present are disposed to co-ordinate the pro- 
phecies and the poems of the OT, speak of strophes 
also in the Book of Isaiah, discovering them, for 
instance, in 2 6 " 11 vv. 32 " 17 and vv. 18 * 21 . But even an 
orator may unfold his subject in sections cf nearly 
equal length, and may conclude each of these 
with the same sentence, the so-called Epiphora 
(see above, iii. [odp)). Lately, the opening of the 
Book of Amos has been a favourite held for 
attempts to discover a atrophic structure. The 
earlier attempts are examined in Stilistik, pp. 
347-352, and Sievors (i. § 103) agrees with the 
judgment expressed there by the present writer. 
But a renewed effort of the same kind has been 
made by Liihr in his Untersuchungen zum Buche 
Amos, 1901. He proposes to regard the four pro- 
phecies against Damascus, Gaza, Amnion, and 
Moab (l 3 * 5 vv.* 1-8 w. 13-15 2 1 " 3 ) as four strophes, each 
consisting of 4 + 2 + 4 stichoi. But, in order to 
make out this uniformity, he is ccmpelled in l 3 
to reckon the object ' Gilead ' as the fourth sth'h&s. 
Similarly, in 2 l the fourth stichos has to be made 
up simply of lassid (' into lime'). Short parts of 
sentences have thus to be counted as whole lines, 
although in the corresponding passage of the pro- 
phecy against Amnion (1 13 " ]5 ) a whole clause (' that 
they might enlarge their border,' v. l3 ¥) is found, 
which Lohr himself takes as the fourth stichos oi 
the 'strophe' P 3 " 15 . The creating of stichoi iu 
such a fashion, in order to form strophes, appears 
to the present writer to be an artificial procedure, 
for which belongs, not to the 
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prophet Amos but to modern upholders of the 
theory tlnit tli»» Prophet* of Israel meant to 
employ *»tropht*(.' Our view of tlie matter is 
that also of Cornill in tin* Tlieol. Rimdsshmt (1901, 
p. 414 f.). Sievers (Mt'trisvhu Unte.fsiuhungcn, ii. 
p. 4731 give* up tin; attempt to establish an exact 
equality between corresponding lines, for, accord- 
ing to him, 1" J (' because they have threshed,' etc.) 
contains four feet, while v. 6b has live, v. 1 * 1 ' six, and 
2 lb seven. -In the real poems of the UT there are 
not a tew traces of an aim at a strophie structure. 
The latter cannot be denied, for instance, to the 
author of l'-s '2, who evidently meant to exhaust 
his subject in four sets of three verses each. Such 
an aim was connected also with the construction 
of alphabetical acrostics (see above, (4)). What, 
for instance, are the twenty-two groups of eight 
verses each of which I'n 1 19 is made up, hu t strophes ? 
Such divisions of a poem are at times indicated 
even externally. We have an instance of this in 
the occurrence of quite similar clauses, 'Surely 
every man at his best estate is wholly vanity ' and 
* Surely every man is vanity,' in l's 39 31 ' and v. llb . 
In 42 s - 11 43 3 , again, we have the thrice repeated 
' Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why 
art thou disquieted within me?' and there are n 
good many similar 'refrains' in the l'salter (cf. 40 7 * 11 
J1jti.w57a.il iiW^elc, see Stitistik, p. 31Gf.). 

v. Conclusion. — 1. In so far as the stylistic 
dill'crences between Biblical writings depend upon 
the choice of words, the style is not without sig- 
nificance for the purposes' of literary critieistu. 
This is proved in the prtwunt writer's Ewleit. ins 
AT, pp. 147-1*1, and its truth reallirmed, in reply 
to recent doubts expressed by W. H. Cobb, and 
defended, with fresh materials, in the Expository 
Times, xiii. ^ 11>01 > p. 134. For instance, the rela- 
tive pronoun is expressed by *iyx in Is I 1 - *" Jul *' JU * 
2*. ««. *b #1*. wu^ ] mt „ i s no t nu; t with till 40 2 ' and 
43-' 1 . Again, the negative 16 may be counted at 
least sixteen times in Is 1-6. Yet how easily we 
might have had at least one occurrence of S3, the 
word used in 40- J 43'- 17 44 1 "-. Now, these and other 
words selected in chs. 40 IV. belong to the vocabulary 
of the 'higher' style of the Hebrews, and it is a 
fact that in chs. 1 IT. Isaiah cultivate* the most 
elegant mode of writing. Why should he, then, 
have avoided in these chapters all those elements 
of the higher style for which a preference is shown 
in chs. 4t Ml*. ? Such conduct would be all the more 
incomprehensible, seeing that the most of the 
linguistic peculiarities which mark Is 4011'. concern 
expressions which, on account of their frequency, 
are employed without deliberate choice ami almost 
without consciousness. — Hut a number of the more 
recent ex)>oiinders of the (IT have thought to 
discover a critical touchstone also in features of 
Biblical style which do not depend upon the ehoice 
of- word a. Duhni, for instance, says in his Com- 
mentary on Isaiah in Nownek's Ihlkom. p. 30 : 
'The fate of the unknown city is depicted in g 3 "* 
in too elegiac a strain to allow of our assigning 
these verses to Isaiah.' He has in view tlie words 
'Thy men shall fall by the sword, and thy mighty 
in the war,' etc. But to say that this is 'in too 
elegiac a strain' is simply a subjective opinion, 
whose correctness is not "proved Ivy Duhni, and 
cannot be proved. For the strongest expres- 
sions of grief over the catastrophes that over- 
hang Israel are given utterance to by Isaiah in 
other passages, such as l 5 " w and O 11 "' 3 , which are 
allowed by Duhni himself to be genuinely lsnianic. 
A number of similar critical judgments, which 
have been built in recent times upon the manner- 
isms of style in certain portions of the OT, are 
examined in the present writer's brochure, NmssL 
]*ri»:ij>icn Ucr ultt&st. Krit,'' 
13- 1 11. 



2. The dill'erences in stylo between various l>onk* 
of Scripture have a special signilieiince from the 
point of view of the history of refit/ion* It is a 
weighty circumstance that Nathan's prophecy, 
which is found in '2 S 7 11 <>-i" | is reproduced some- 
what dillercntly in 1 Ch IT"*' 9 , and that the oracle 
of Is 'J-' 1 has another form in Mic t 1 " 3 . I'roiii this 
we gather that the Israelites of earlier times cared 
for nothing more than to preserve the contents of 
revelation in their essential identity. The form 
was of importance only in so far as it served for 
the preservation of the contents, and thus, even with 
the Prophets, tlie form was the human element. 
God permitted His interpreters to make use of the 
language of their own time. If this statement 
required proof, it would lie found in such facts as 
the following. In the prophetical writings the 
two forms for the pronoun ' 1,' namely 'Cttt&LM and 
\lm, stand to one another in the following ratios: 

in Amos as 10 : 1, in Ilosea as 11:11, in Mieah 
as 1 : 'J, in Jeremiah as 3.1 : 51, in Ezekiel as 
1 (3fi*») : 1 38, in Daniel as 1 (Id") : 'j;i, in llaggaia.s 
: 4, in Zee 1-S as : 9, in Malachi as 1 : S. 
Then in the historical books, Samuel has 4S 
\\)u'ikhl to 50 Vfcif, Kings 9 to 45, Ezra to % 
Nchemiah 1 to 15, Chronicles 1 (1 Ch 17 1 2 S 7 J ) 
to 30, Esther to 0. A number of other evidences 
will be found in the present writer's article ' Pro- 
phecy and History' in the Expository Times, xi. 
( lt)i )0) pp. 305 310. The above assertion that the 
form of the language is the human element in the 
llible, is subject only to the reservation that the 
contents of a prophecy were naturally not without 
intluence upon its form, and this was the case 
also with the spirit which animated the pro- 
phets (Mic 3 H , Is S" etc.). IJut we are convinced 
that there is htill another point to be observed. 
When, for instance, we read 'They pierced my 
hands ami my feet ' (Ps 22 m ), the present writer 
cannot believe this sentence to have been written 
without the co-operation of the Divine Spirit, who 
was the .supreme director of Israel's history. Such 
expressions were meant to pre-establish a harmony 
between the Old and the New Covenant, so that 
believers who lived under the new dispensation 
might be strengthened in Uieir faith by noticing 
the presence of such features in the earlier history 
of Cod's saving purpose. 

Litkratcrk.— In addition to the works mentioned in the 
introductory part ot the above article, the present writers 
Stilintik, lliielurik, I'oetiljn Uezug auj die MbliicJte LUteratur 
kom intra tivittc/i daryrttcllt (I0o0) may he consulted throughout,, 
Kor specitd |M>iota, reference nmv he made to Karl J. Grimm's 
Euphemittir. Lituiyieal Awndicw in the. OT (VM), pp. 3-5, 
and Ed. .Sievers' MetrUche Untersuchungen, 2 vols. (ltMl). 

El). Ko.NlU. 

SYMBOL, SYMBOLICAL ACTIONS.— 

i, l»istinction between Metaphor and Synihot. 
ii. Nvmbols in Scripture. 

iii. Symbolical nations : (A) in common life; (B) in the re- 
ligious life : (a) constant or usual actions ; (/*) unusual 
actions. The symbolical actions in the prophetical 
literature. 

i. Distinction* iietweek Metaphor ami Sym- 
UOU— Both these terms stand for something which 
is not used in its barest literal sense or for its 
proper purpose. iJoth describe methods which are 
employed to give concrete expression to ideas be- 
longing to the realm of spirit. Hut what the 
Metaphor is in the sphere of speech, that the 
Symbol is in the sphere of things. 'Metaphorical' 
applies to expressions, ' symbolical' is an attribute 
ot objects and actions, llow closely allied the two 
conceptions are is shown by the fact that in familiar 
speech the terms are occasionally interchanged. 
For instance, we recently met with this sentence : 
'If the ordinary man is to fulfil the command to 
Cod above everything, the word "love" mn»t 
ieal [sin>ifiihllich\ 



riUk gprujf, l'JO'2. pp. love Cod above even thing, the wo 
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designation for two dispositions of mind for which 
there is no more fitting expression ' (Die Grenzboten, 
]900, p. 447). The correct term here would he 
'metaphorical,' not 'symbolical.' 

The varieties of Metaphor which occur in Biblical 
literature are enumerated and explained in the 
present writer's St'distik, Rhetorik, 1'oetik, in Bezufj 
attf die Biblische Litteratur komparativisch durge- 
stcllt (1900). But the notions of 'Symbol' or 
'symbolical' could not be handled there, because 
they have not to do with a sphere in which lan- 
guage is the agency at work. Hence the explana- 
tion there given (pp. 93-109) of Metaphor and the 
present article will be found to supplement one 
another. 

ii. Symbols ix Scripture.— The extent to which 
symbolism pervades the Biblical literature is a 
doubtful question. The following may be regarded 
as the surest instances : — 

(a) The word 'dshera, which had all along, in the 
sense of 'gracious,' been an attribute of Astarte, 
and hence appears also as a personal name for her 
(1 K 15 ia [ = 2 Ch ]5 ie ] ]8 19 , 2 K 21 7 23 4 - 7 ), came in 
later times to be used mainly as the name for the 
symbol of this goddess, namely a tree, in allusion 
to the fruitfulness of the life of nature (Ex 34'% 
l>t 7 5 etc., 2Ch 34 7 ).— Further, the imnmnSnim 
(Lv 2G 30 , Is 17 8 27 9 , Ezk 6 4 - 6 , 2 Ch 14 5 34 4 - 7 ct id.) 
were miniature obelisks, which represented the 
sun's rays. They were symbols ot the sun-god 
who in Phoen. inscriptions is called jen Via or hits 
:ccn, and the like (ef. Bloch, Plum. Gktssrtr, p. 22). 
— The mazzebOth, again ('pillars,' Gn 28 18 etc.), 
were not set up on their own account. They were 
not meant to be dwelling-plaees of the Deity, but 
were symbols, expressive of gratitude for a Divine 
revelation (Gn 2S-- 31 13 etc); primitive altars (ef. 
Ex 20 25 , Is 19 19 ) ; allusions to the rock (Zur), which 
formed the surest ground of trust for Israel (Dt 
304.10. is ctc . stilistik, p. 99 : ,,. 34 ); or they were 
symbols of the twelve tribes of Israel (Ex 24" 1 , cf. 
I K IS 31 ). 

(b) It is equally unmistakable that the visible 
dwelling-place of God, i.e. the Tabernacle and the 
Temple, was a symbol of His invisible dwelling- 
place. In point of fact, the Holy Place and the 
Holy of Holies correspond respectively to the 
heavens and the highest heaven (D'^sn *D? 1 K 8- 7 
etc.), while the forecourt was the analogue of the 
earth, which, according to Is 66 1 , is God's footstool. 
Josephus was quite right, then, when he said long 
ago that the subdivision of the sanctuary was an 
imitation of the constitution of the universe {Ant. 
III. vi. 4 : irpbs /xtfjirjaiv tjji t&v 8\wv 0wfws), The 
same notion is favoured by He 9- 4 ov yap eis . . . 
avTiTinra . . , dXX* ets ainbu rbv ovpavov. Hengsten- 
herg contended that the OT sanetuary was to be 
viewed as symbolizing the pre-Christian stage of 
the Kingdom of God (A utlmmtk des Pent. ii. 62$ ff. ), 
But in that case the arrangement of the sanctuary 
of the religion of Israel would have pointed to 
the imperfection of that religion : and the view 
that this arrangement was chosen in order to 
express the truth that the OT religion was im- 
perfeet, is unnatural. Still less conceivable is the 
notion (Schegg, Bibl. Arch. 1SS7, p. 41S) that 'the 
saered tent typified the Christian Church.' 

(c) A symbolical meaning of numbers cannot be 
certainly demonstrated for the OT. This question 
has already been so exhaustively discussed in art. 
Numkkr in vol. Hi., that only a very little needs 
to be added here. — The circumstance that the 
sanctuary was divided into three parts, has just 
been explained. It was not, then, on account of the 
number ' three' that this arrangement was adopted. 
That number was not a sym bol of the Deity (Sehegg, 
I.e. 420) at the OT stage of religion. As little is 
a symbolical meaning of the number ' four '.evident 



in the construction of the Sanctuary. Nor was the 
number 'ten' meant to express the idea of ' per- 
f ret ion < !s « 1i'Vj^» ' ' • 419), as one may see from the 
fact that the Holy of Holies in Solomon's temple 
formed a cube of 20 cubits (1 K 6 a ). 

(d) With somewhat more foundation it may be 
contended that the colours selected for the adorn- 
ment of the OT sanctuary had a symbolical mean- 
ing. Why, for instance, does blue- or violet-purple 
(tikhc/et/t) occupy the iirst place among the four 
colours of the curtains of the sanctuary (Ex 26 1 )? 
Without doubt, because it was meant to allude to 
the unclouded sky and thus to God. But, to take 
another instance, it appears to the present writer 
doubtful whether the red -purple (wrjmnmi) ' recalls 
the God of judgment,' as was suggested by Franz 
Delitzsch in his interesting work, Iris: Studies in 
Colour and Talks about Flowers, 1888, p. 55. On 
the other hand, the white colour which we note in 
the high priest's dress (Ex 28 5b etc., Rev 4 4 ), and 
in the horses, etc., of Zee 6* and Rev 6- 19 n (ef. 
14 u ), is as certainly a symbolical expression of 
purity, salvation, and victory as black (Zee G 2 *, 
Kev G 5 \ 12 ) is a symbol of death. 

(e) It may be added that the forms of the Cheru- 
niM in the Tabernacle (Ex 25 18 etc., 26 1 - 31 ) and the 
Temple (I K 6 s8 - 33 - » Ezk 41 la ) were symbols of the 
presence of God (cf. Ps IS 11 ). Again, what but God's 
dominion over nature can have been meant to be 
represented by the carved pidnu and flowers (1 K 
6^.35 7 M , 2 Ch 3 7 )? As to the lions, finally, which 
were to be seen on various pieces of the furniture 
of the Temple (t lv 7**' m ) and on the throne of 
Solomon (10 20 ), were these not symbols of the 
power exercised by the heavenly or the earthly 
king of Israel ? This symbolical significance of 
the lion shows itself also in the description of the 
Cherubim (Ezk I 10 10 20 ) and the four apocalyptie 
creatures (Kev 4 7 ) ; and in the same passages we 
lind the ox, the eagle, and the mem as symbols of 
strength, swiftness, and reason. 

iii. Symbolical Actions.— While it is a debate- 
able question how far the realm of Symbol extends 
in the Biblical literature, the sphere of symbolical 
actions is delincd with almost complete precision. 
For it is easy, in the case of each particular action, 
to perceive whether it is performed for its own sake 
or in order to express an idea. But what is the 
best classification for the wide department of sym- 
bolical actions? Perhaps as suitable a course as 
any will be to distinguish symbolical actions (A) 
of common life and (B) of religions life. The 
latter class will then be subdivided again into 
ordinary and extraordinary actions. 

A. Symbolical actioxs in common life— (a) 
The very beginning of life Avas connected with a 
symbolical transaction. The newborn child used to 
be placed on the knees of the father, not merely 
to be caressed by him (Is 6G 12lj ), but also to be 
acknowledged as his offspring. This is the most 
probable meaning of Job's question, ' Why did the 
knees receive me?' (Job 3 12 *). For in the two stkhoi 
of v. 12 it is most natural to lind a reference to 
the action respectively of the father and the 
mother, and the placing of the newborn child on 
the knees of the father is encountered also outside 
Israel as a recognition of the child by the father 
(cf. II. ix. 455, etc., and Lat. tollcre). It is 
essentia] lv the same act that is referred to when 
in the MT of tin &r™> it is said that great- 
grandsons of Joseph were ' born upon his knees.' 
The expression T!?"'?y answers to the question 
Whither?, and the meaning is that great-grand- 
sons of Joseph were brought after their birth to 
the supreme head of the family that they might 
be recognized by him as new members of it. It 
is quite natural that this statement should have 
come in later times to be regarded as incredible. 
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Hence in the Samaritan Bentatench we lind the 
reading '?•; 'in the tlnys of substituted. But if 
this hiul been the original text, a* is assumed in 
Kantzseh's translation of the < >T, and hy Holzinger 
in the Kitrzrr thlctmt. (ad loc), it is unintelligible 
how such a strange reading as the other should 
have arisen. And how do«# the c; ' also ' witness 
against the reading of the MT, as llolzinger con- 
tends? This conjunction really couples the two 
fads that Joseph lived to see grandsons not only 
in the line of Lphraim, but also in that of Man- 
asseli. llolzinger further argues that, fnppoting 
the statement in Gu ou^ refers to adoption, 
Joseph may have adopted Maehir but eannot have 
adopted his sons. ' Maehir certainly gained the 
same standing as Mannsseh, but his sons did not.' 
But is it really established as a necessary eon- 
elusion that the narratives found in the patriarchal 
history simply rclleet the later history ot the tribes 
of Israel? Is it not rather possible that the story 
of Gn 50 -J3b contains an argument against the cor- 
rectness of this recent theory ?— Kurt her, adoption 
on the part of the mother is clearly expressed in 
the words attributed to Kaehel in (In &f b 'And 
she (I'ilhah) shall bear upon my knees, and so 
shall 1 come into possession of a family from her.' 

(It) Not only the beginning of life but also new 
sti'fis in life were marked by symbolical transac- 
tions. A woman captured in war, who is chosen 
by an Israelite to be his wife, ' is to shave her 
bead and pare her nails' (Dt 21 1 -). In this way 
she is to indicate that her former state of mourn- 
ing has ceased, and ' that she is about to begin life 
again under new auspices' (Driver, Dent, ad lor.). 
It is not possible to diseover in either of the two 
actions ' expressions of grief,' as is done by Ber- 
tholet [Kttrxcr Hdnnn. ad tor.), (hi the one hand, 
this interpretation is not required on the ground 
of 14 1 . For in the last-named passage and in Jer 
16 6 and Kzk 7 1B it is not the simple shaving oti' 
of the hair (Dt 21'-) that is forbidden, but 'the 
making of a baldness between the eyes, i.e. on the 
forehead.' On the other hand, Bertholet's view 
of Dt 2P- b is reduced to an impossibility in view 
of v. 13 *. For it is added there that the woman in 
question is also to put oil' 'the raiment of her 
captivity,' which is quite a diilerent thin" from 
'to strip herself naked like a mourner' (Bertnolet). 
Consequently the three actions described in Dt 
opjij. la* Rre re ally meant to illustrate the fact that 
a happy change has taken place in the woman's 
life. It is true that she is still to be allowed a 
month's time to bewail her parents. But during 
this she is not to return to her previous absolute 
mourning. This is proved beyond question by 
the laying aside of her captive garb (v.' 3 "). The 
intention rather is merely that during the month 
specified she may have time to reconcile herself to 
the transition from the old to the new condition of 
things. Thus her situation during this month is 
a mingling of grief and joy. — A happy advaneo in 
life was very clearly expressed by the 'breaking 
of the yoke,' a symbolical aclion introduced in 
Jeri>8 10 ; cf. ls5S ,f , Kzk 30 w , N'ah 1". 

(c) Symbolical actions which denote a disturbance 
of one's life or \l*curl. The border of the garments, 
especially over the breast, is rent: c.ff. Gu 37' JU " ^ 
4 I 13 , Nu 14*, Jos 7", 1 S 4", 2 S 1- *" 13 31 to", 2 K 
2 1J (D'jro cjvN .V 11" Is 37 22 19 , Is 3G- 37 1 , Jer 3G-" J '- 
41», Jl 2 1S , Job l* 2 ,s , Kst 4', Kzr I* 3 - 5 , 2 Cli 
23 ,3 34-* 7 , 1 Mae 2" 3 47 •»•» 5 U 11 7J 13", Mt 2<i' a , Mk 
14 ,i3 , Ae 14 M (Barnabas and Paul), Jos. H.J n. xv. 
4 (yvfjiirovs tA <7T«'pva tQjv iadifTwv ntpttpp-rrjixivwv). 
Further, one puts on sackcloth, a primitive article 
of dress, in order to show that one is giving up 
every convenience and every ornament: c.ff. Cin 37^, 
2 S 3 31 14'-' 19- 4 21 "', t K 2K 2 KiJr*, 1*;P '15- »£* 
22'- 50 3 5S\ Jer 4 s 6* 4 IP, Kzk T 3 * Jl V, Am i>" 



Jon S 5S , l's m ii aB ,3 «U 13 , Job 1G 13 , U2» Kst 4" ■', 
l>n 'J 3 , 1 Mae i u {r f pu(id\wTo <rd*K v%), Mt ll'- 1 (cf. 
3 4 ), Lk in' 3 , Kcv It 3 (cf. G l - <rdK«,-or Tpt X ivot).* < >ue 
goes barefooted (2 S lo M , cf. 1* 'Jo-'") and without 
turban (Kzk 24 17 *), or neglects washing oneself (2 S 
12- 10 ). Ashes are sprinkled upon the head : 2 S 
13 ,w , Is 5s 1 , Kst 4\ Jos. JiJ n. xv. 4 (Tin k«P*\v 
*<W); cf. ii. Jacob (Altarab. Parallilrn, p. 15, 
where it is shown how the pre- Islamite Arabs 
were also wont to sprinkle ashes upon the head 
in token of great grief) ; or one simply .sits in the 
ashes: Jer G- rt , Kzk 27 30 2s ls , Jon 3\ Job 2* (cf. l.a 
3 ,rt ). In this way one clothed himself as it were 
with ashes (Kst 4 r , cf. Dn D J , Is Gl 3 ), and thus pro- 
claimed in a visible fashion that he was indillerent 
to the joy of life. Or, again, the hand mijjht be 
laid upon the head (2 S 13» Jer 2 37 ), to .xpress 
the fact that the soul was lwiwed down by a heavy 
sorrow. Que covered the head (2 S 15 30 , Jer t4 3u , 
Kst 6"), or at least the beard (Lv 13" Mie 3 7a , 
Kzk 24» 7b -~ cf. 2 S HPf) and thereby the mouth, 
in order to mark oneself as a person who could 
neither see nor speak for grief. Perhaps the 
smiting of the thigh or the breast (Jer 31 lU , Kzk 
21 171 ', Lk l!S 13 ) were also meant to express mental 
suHeriiig. 

((/) A special group of symbolical actions ex- 
presses the f.stttbli&'hiiitf of a rdat'wn between per- 
sons. This is above all symbolized by the 'fimntj 
of the hand : 2 K W 6 (' give me thine hand then '), 
Kzr I0 la » ('and they gave their hand'), Jer flO 3 **, 
Kzk I7 ,s \ La 5 r ", 2"CU :W Bb , Vr G l 1 1» 17' 8 22-*. In 

1 Ch 2'J 24 the giving of the hand by the vanquished 
is the sign of submission, and thus a pendant to 
the placing of the conqueror's feel upon his neck 
(Jos in- 41 '). An alliance is likewise cemented by 
the one party luymy hold of the right hand oi the 
other: Is 4 - l 13 45', Bs 73 J3 (cf. 80™).— The eon. 
eluding of an agreement was also symbolized by 
a common meal (Un 26 w 3 1' 4 , Kx 24 "\ 2 S 3- u ,i, and 
it is very natural to lind that on such an occasion 
not only bread (Jos l) 14a , cf. v. 6 ") but, above all, 
salt was eaten. For salt serves to keep other 
articles from putrefaction and consequent destruc- 
tion, and might thus fittingly point to the security 
of the agreement. The same is still the practice 
among the modern Arabs (d'Arvieux, Mcrlcirunlige 
Sarhriehtcn von ciner litiisc, etc., I'd. iii. p. 104f.), 
and hence the < )T Speaks of the 'salt of the cove- 
nant' (Lv 2 13 > and ot ' a covenant of salt' (Nil l^ 1 ", 

2 Ch I3 ib ). — The establishing of a connexion with 
a property is indicated by a man casting one of 
his shoes upon it (l's G0 ,o » 10S V \ See art. Suok 
in vol. iv.). This is based uiion the fact that 
walking upon a piece of ground is a sign of pro- 

Itrietorshin. We may recall the Unman custom of 
•ringing before the pra-tor a clod of earth from 
the held which one claimed as his property. — A 
certain relation was established also when Elijah 
the prophet cast his mantle upon Klisha(l K liV*"'), 
A special meaning may be discovered in this act, 
namely, the investiture with the prophetic mantle 
(2 K 2 13 , cf. U 2U-). So the covering of a woman 
with one's mantle (Kzk 1G\ Ru 3") expresses the 
intention of becoming her protector /»ir ixrellcnrc, 
i.e. of marrying her. This is the interpretation 
already given to Ru 3 H in the Targum ('and let 
thy name be named [cf. Is 4 1 ] over thy handmaid, 
to take me to be thy wife'), and by Kashi (ad lor. : 
'this is an expression for marrying' [pmr-3 pc^J) ; 
and ' thy wing' here docs not mean ' thy protect- 
ing arm,' as M. Teritz (Zirci altc arab. I eberset- 
zunfjrn dm Ilurhcs Itiith, I'.WM), p. 37) holds. The 
correct view of Kzk 1G N and Bu 3 s * is conlirmed by 

* Perhaps the rrnriinrj of the garwntx amt the putting on of 

sackcloth Mhouht be n-tfiink'il as the larlii-r and lhe lat*-r form, 

, -'nrimtf v*\y,ut A.U* ,*»!«»; ^«ji*rt»lk-uiiit'in oi inouniint; t,«o M. 
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Arab custom. ' The son who, in the heathen 
period of Arab history, took over the widow of 
his father, threw his garment over her. So, 
too, Mohammed cast his mantle over the Jewess 
Safija, captured at Khaibar, as a token that he 
desired to have her in marriage' (G. Jacob, I.e. 
p. 23, where other instances of the same thing will 
be found). Other actions whereby the conclusion 
of the marriage bond was symbolized, are not 
mentioned in the OT, unless we are to reckon 
among these the loading of Rebekah as laaae's 
bride with presents {Gn 24 5:ia ), and Isaac's con- 
ducting of her into the tent of his mother (v. H,a ). 

(e) The opposite condition of tilings, namely, the 
dissolution of relations, is indicated as follows. 
One person takes off another's shoe (Dt 25 ya 
'i\ ny^m), or the wearer removes it himself (Ku 4 8b 
'ii 'iV' 1 -) The idea at the basis of this act may be 
explained thus. Seeing that one enters upon the 
occupaney of a field by treading upon it with his 
shoes (see above, on Bs GO 1 * || 108 10 ), the pulling off 
of the shoe indicates the intention of not carry- 
ing out this occupancy. The drawing oil' of the 
shoe was also, among the Arabs, a special sign of 
the dissolution of a marriage. This is shown by 

the use of *J^ (khul'un = extraetio) for 'divorce.' 

' The drawing off of a shoe also meets us in still 
later times as the symbol of renunciation of 
allegiance. When a ruler was declared to have 
forfeited the throne, it was customary to cast oh" 
the shoe in a solemn assembly' (Ign. Goldziher, 
Zur arab. Philologie, Bd, i. p. 47). A parallel to 
the above-cited passage, llu 4 Hb , will be found also 
in Burton, The hmid of Midiau, vol. ii. p. 1!)". — A 
very energetic expression for the complete dis- 
solution of a connexion consists in the shaking off 
the dust from one's feet (Mt 10 14 ^KTiva^are rbv kovi- 
oprov, k.t.X. ; Mk 6 n (urivd^are rbv x o ^ v t k.t.X. ; Ae 
]3 51 ). — The superlative degree of separation from 
a person may be seen in the cocering of his face 
(Est 7 8b ' and they covered Hainan's face'). By 
this act he was marked as if non-existing. A 
similar symbolical action was practised among the 
Macedonians (Curtius, iv. viii. 22) and the Romans 
(cf. Bertheau-Ryssel in Kgf exeg. Hdb. ad lue.). 
Similar to a certain extent is the Turkish custom 
of sending a silken cord to one who is condemned 
to death. 

(/) Symbolical actions affecting certain classes of 
society. — (a) If a Hebrew .slave declined to avail 
himself of the liberty that was open to him after 
seven years' service, one of his ears — probably the 
right one — was bored through irith an awl against 
the door and thus pinned to it (Ex 21 sb , Dt 15 17 ). 
This was meant to indicate that the service of his 
ears — i.e. his obedience — must henceforth be in- 
dissolubly devoted to this house. The pierced ear 
is found also amongst other nations as the mark of 
the slave (Nowack, Heb. Arch. i. 177). 

(/?) The ofhee of house steward was conveyed to 
one by lai/ing the key of the house -upon his 
shoulder (Is 22 22 , cf. Kev 3 7 ). The investiture 
with the prophetic olliee is once, too, symbolized 
by the giring of a book to eat (Ezk 3 1 ). 

(y) We tind quite a number of symbolical actions 
intended to indicate a man's rank as ruler. First 
of all there is anointing (Jg 9 3 , I S 9 16 tU ] 15 1 16 3ff -, 
2 S 2 4 3** 5 3 , 1 K 1 3! » ii) 15 , 2 K ll 13 23 30 , Bs 45* 89- 1 , 
1 Ch 29", 2 Ch 22 7 23", but not Bs 2-). Although 
this practice of anointing princes is witnessed to 
even in the Tel el-Amarna letters {KIB, Bd. v., 
Brief 27 5u ' 53 37 6(- )> it acquired a peculiar meaning 
in Israel. For the oil which fed the lamps of the 
sanctuary readily became a symbol of Divine 
illumination, and so a vehicle of the Holy Ghost. 
— In the secoud place. 
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be ruler was expressed by putting on his head a 
diadem (2 S l 10 , 2 K ii 13 , Bs 132 1S , I Mac ll la , Rev 
19'-) or a crown (2S 12 3u , Ezk 1G 12 21- 6 23 4 -, Zee 6 ub , 
Bs 21" 1 , Est 8 15 , 1 Ch 2U-).— Thirdly, a ruler was 
acknowledged by the act of kissing. Thus Samuel 
kissed Saul after he had anointed him king over 
Israel (1 S 10'). The kiss, as an act of homage, is 
found, not indeed in Gn 41 41 '*, but in Bs 2 1 -, 1 K 
19 ia , Hos 13-, Job 31- 7 , and the same custom pre- 
vailed among the Assyrians (Schiader, KAT- 4,i5.) 
,md other peoples. — Again, a person may be recog- 
nized as a sharer in rule by being caused to sit at 
one's right hand (1 K 2 19 , Ps 45'° 111) 1 , Job 3lP, 
1 Mac lO"-" 65 , Mt ]9f* 20-', Ac 7 5M \ Ro S 34 , He S 1 
t2 J , Jos. Ant. VI. xi. 9 : irapaKadeadivruiv aitr^, tov 
fxtv naiSbs 'IcJvdOov [1 S 20 25 ] ck S^twv). Thus ^ero 
made Tiridates, king of Armenia, sit on his right 
(Sueton. jS'ero, c. xiii. : 'Juxta se latere dextro 
collocavit '), and Sallust (de Hello Jugurth. xi. 3) 
tells us : ' Iliempsal . . . dextra Adherbalcm 
adsedit . . . quod apud Numidas honori ducitur.' 
Moreover, when a person is spoken of who stands 
in need of protection, the man who stands at his 
right hand is his patron (Bs 16 sb ] 2 t 5 *).— Finally, 
the act of intercourse with the concubines of a ruler 
was meant to indicate seizure of his sovereignty. 
This was a natural interpretation of the act in 
question, and is sufficiently authenticated by 2S 3 7 
and 1 K 2'-^. But it was not necessarily its mean- 
ing, as von Bohlen (Com. on Gencsii, 1835) main- 
tains with reference to Gn 35" and 49', and as has 
been held since by a number of scholars, as, e.g., 
Guthe, CfVJ (tS\)d) § 1. 4. In these two passages 
the act in question may denote merely a gross 
violation of filial duty, and the same interpreta- 
tion is put upon it in 2S 16-"', whereas the struggle 
for the kingly sway was indicated by other acts 
(15 ,ff ). It is not to Judah, whose tribe actually 
strove for the hegemony in Israel, that intercourse 
with one of his father's concubines is attributed. 

(g) Another group of symbolical actions ex- 
presses thoughts, feelings; and aspirations. — (a) 
The consciousness or the assertion of innocence 
was symbolized by t/ie iva ;hiny of the hands' (Dt 
21 ti , Mt 27* 4 » Herod, i. 33: Kadapbs x e 'P as eti "> tr * 
Verg. Aen. ii. 719 f.). — (p) A feeling of aversion to 
a person is proclaimed by spitting in his face (Nu 
12 ,4a rrjs? pi', Dt 23 !la ). — (7) Bitterness and anger 
.show themselves by gnashing of the. teeth (Bs 3o 16 
37 ' 2 112 10 , Job 1G 9 , La 2 16 , Mt 8 1 - 13« etc.). Hostile 
desires express themselves in a similar way : one 
gapes with the mouth as if he would swallow a 
person (Bs 35 21 , Job 16 10 , La 2 ,a -*).— (5) Clafiping 
the hands is a gesture expressive sometimes of ill- 
feeling (Ezk 6 U 21 17 - - 2 22 13 ), sometimes of joy (2 K 
IP 2 , Is 55 12 , Nab 3' 9 , Bs 47~ 98 s ).— (e) Scoffing 
wonder is expressed by shaking of the head or 
the hands (2 K 19- 1 , Is 37", Jer 18 ,B 4S J7 , Zeph 2 15 , 
Bs 22 8 44 16 109 25 , Job 1G 4 , La 2 :s , Sir 13 7 „ Mt 27 i9 ), 
silent astonishment by laying the hand upon the 
mouth (Jg iS ia , Mie 7 1(i , Job 21 5 29 9 40 4 ) or pressing 
the lips closely together (Is 52 15 - 1 , Bs 107 4J , Job 5 16 j. 
— (f) The fear of profaning a place consecrated to 
the Deity is expressed by putting off the shoes, 
these being not only a product of man's work, but 
also dirty (Ex 3 5 '11 Sp, Jos 5 15 , Ex 29 20 , Lv 8* cf. 
the covering of the feet in Is G 2 ). — (?j) The dread 
of looking upon the holy God found expression in 
the covering of the face (Ex 3 Ub 'it 159:1, I K 19 1J 
'n aVi, Is 6 J 'ji njr;), and Verg. Aen. iii. 405 ff. 
describes the offering of a sacrilice thus — 

' Puiliureo velare comas adopertns amictu, 
Ke qua inter sanctos ignes in honore deorum 
Hostilis fades occurrat et omina turbet.' 

(6) The meaning of the interesting ceremony de- 
scribed in 1 S 7 s , when the Israelites, moved to 
repentance by the words of Samuel, drew ivater 
' '"' out before Jahweh, is unfortunately 
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not clear. But perhaps we shall not l»e wrong to 
find in it an expression of humility. Boh ml 
down with grief for it ^. sin, the soul malt* like 
water before its hod (l's G 7 ), and prostrates itself 
l>efi>re Him (l's 22' a ' like water 1 am poured out,' 
La 2 IU ). — (i) Much clearer is the meaning of the 
action attributed in Zee 'J" to the future ideal king, 
namely, the riding upon an ass. This is a .striking 
allusion to the eminently peaceful aims of his rule. 
For the ass was the riding animal not of poverty 
(el. 1 lv l 33 ) but of peace, whereas the horse along 
with the bat tie-bow is to be expelled from the 
future kingdom of Cod (Zee 9 ,u , Is 2 4 30 13 , Alt 21 7 
2li M , Jn IS*). 

(h) A eouneeting link between the symbolical 
actions of eominon life and those of the religious 
.sphere is found in the lifting up of tic hmul, by 
which swearing is symbolized. The lirtt instance 
of thin meets us in Abraham's words, "}* vc"h ' 1 
have lifted up my hand ' (tin 11"), and we have 
noted the same gesture as mentioned in the fol- 
lowing passage*: Ex 6 s (tn;-j), Nn 1 4 J0 , Dt 32 4 ", 
E/.k fin*- "■=»■* «5 7 44 l * 47 14 , l's 1UG 8 ", Noli «J l5b , 
J>n 1 i2 T t • To the same category belongs the 
somewhat obscure expression n; Cf^jf ">,* (hx IT' 6 ), 
whether C3 be regarded as a by - form of kd? 
' throne,' which to the present writer anpears.iin- 
possible, or whether it is a corrupt form of oj 
'.standard/ The latter view seems to us the 
correct one, because the words manifestly point 
back to the rod of Hod (v." 1 *), which had once more 
evinced its character us the standard of Jahweh 
by the defeat of the Amalekites (vv.'o-' 3 ). The 
most probable rendering would thus.be: 'With 
my hand on the standard of Jahweh I declare [as 
interpreter of the Divine oracle in v, 14,, J, War con- 
tinues fur .Jahweh against Anialek from generation 
to generation.' Swearing is symbolized, further, 
by planing Utc hmul umhr (fie thigh : On 24- " 47*'. 
See art. Tim; 11 in vol. iv. 

There are also two isolated actions mentioned in 
the OT, which are performed not on their own 
account, but in order to express an idea. We 
refer to the cutting in pieces of the concubine of 
the Levite (Jg UP), and of Saul's two oxen (1 S 
ll 7 ), Both of which tokens bear the marks of 
symbol. 

It. Symbolical actioss /.v tub uelwiovs 

LIFE. — (a) Constant or usual actions. (a) In 
prat/cr we lind, first of all, the spreading out of 
the palms of the hands (C|j, Ex ie*- 33 , 1 lv S^- 33 - 84 , 
In 1 '\ l's 44- 1 G3 5 , Job M iih , Kzr !>*, 2 Ch n 1 -"- " b - * ; 
cf. l's 141 Jh , ha 2 19 3 41 ). This gesture symbolizes the 
thought that one comes forward as a suppliant and 
desires to obtain gifts from hod. hence it is intelli- 
gible how also at times the hands simply (en;) are 
spread out (l's 143", ha l 17 "), or lifted up(i's2S- 134 2 , 
^eh S'\ 1 Ti 2 M ), or stretched forth (2 .Mac 3'-"° wpoTti- 
veti/ rat xfJ/ws). It is not at all likely that the word 
c:53 * palms of the hands' was chosen because origin- 
ally it was the custom to stroke the image of the 
god (Wellhausen, Itcstc 2 , 105). Would (his have 
been a reason for retaining c-5; with the verb 
'spread out'? It may be noted that the heathen 
Arabs also lifted up their hands to heaven in the 
act of prayer: e.g. we read, 'Then he lifted up his 
hand towards heaven, and said, H Allah, give me 
victory over Nahd !' This is a parallel to Ex 17 nt ' 
(G. Jacob, AUamh. Paraltrtr,,, p. S). Further, in 
praying, one practised bowing down (tin 24- a 47 31 , 
1 1C 1 4 \ Job 1*\ Neli S«, Jg <>>) or kneeling (1 K S 54 , 
l's !»;>*, On fi nb , Ezr 9-' b , 2 Ch 6 13 '', Ac 20^ dds tol 
yjvara), sinking of the head (1 S l x , 1 K IS 4 '-', l's 
3.V 3 , Dn 'J-" ). There can be no doubt as to the 
idea expressed by these actions. They amount to 
a confession that man humbles himself before his 
Lord and Judge. 

(/S) hi the act of Messing, the liana V laid upon 



the head of the recipient, or at least stretched out 
towards him (tin 4s 14 , Lv U-, 2 K 13 ld , .M t PJ' 3 , Mk 
10" Lk 2J* 1 ). This imposition or motion of the 
hand is meant to synilndize the parsing over of the 
blessing from the one party to the other -an idea 
which is expressed by the imposition of hands in 
other enses as well. Cl\ the following groups of 
passages: Nu ««» 27 |N , Dt 34", Ac U* UP, I Ti 4 14 
;")-■=, 2Ti I"; Lv I (J- 1 L>4 14 , Sus "; Ex 2J 10 , Lv I 4 etc. ; 
Mt U' N , Mk5*etc, Lev I ", 

(7) Other parts of the cultns also provided lich 
material for symbolical actions. To follow up 
what was said a moment ago, the incense offering 
is interpreted in l's 141- and Kev 5 M s J '- as express- 
ing the idea of prayer amending to heaven. And 
no less are the other offerings the medium whereby 
such feelings as gratitude or penitence or the lour- 
ing for reconciliation with hod are expressed in an 
unmistakable fashion. For a hod who is tpirit has 
no need of such oil'erings for Himself (l's ;>o 1J ; cf. 
Is 40" ami Ac 17^). 

(5) Symbolical actions with a ncgadce purpose 
included, in the first place, the oft-mentioned wash- 
ings (Ex iy I0 ete.). Washing oneself is spoken of 
elsewhere as an aet of self-consecration (Jos 3' 7 la , 
IS 1G 5 ; cf. Otlt/ss. iv. 7;")!)), ami least doubtful of 
all is this symbolical sense in the case of Jesus' 
washing of Bis disciples' feet (Jn 13 7,r ).— Again, 
the circumcision of male children, when eight days 
old, as this rite was practised among the Israelites, 
had a symbolical meaning, being intended to indi- 
cate that the child in question belonged to the 
religious community of Abraham. Within this 
community smaller circles receive a higher degree 
of consecration, and this, too, wasell'ected by means 
of symbolical transactions. In the ease ot priest* 
we read of washing, anointing (see above), etc., 
Ex 29 1 40 la , Lv «»•». Again, the symbolical 
actions whereby the separation of Nazi RITES was 
proclaimed, are described in Nu G 1 '- 1 (cf. Jg 13 7 - m -, 
Am 2 1 -, and Ed. Vilmnr, 'Die symbolisehe Bed cu- 
tting des Nasiraatsgeliibdcs' in SK, lsG4). Once 
more, there are symbolical actions, although their 
number is very small, connected with prophets. 
The one action of which we read in tins rase is 
anointing, and the mention even of this is doubt- 
ful. In IK li>'" it is merely in parallelism with 
'Jehu shalt thou anoint to be king' that it is said 
' and Elisha shalt thou anoint to be prophet ' ; and 
in Is (51 ' it is from the possession of the spirit that 
the inference is drawn ' therefore hath Jahweh 
anointed me.' t'onseijiiently we hear much in the 
prophetical writings of symbolical actions, and 
these demand a more detailed examination. 

(0) Unusual actions in the sphere 0/ religion. — 
This category does not yet include the writing up 
in public fif Divine oracles in the way we lind the 
prophets sometimes enjoined to do (its S 1 3U H . Ilab 
2- ; cf. Jer 3G-, Kzk 24'-). For this was not intended 
to give publicity to an oracle itself so much as to 
emphasize one quality of it, namely, its impoi tancc. 
With more reason may thiscla>s be held to include 
those instances in which prophets gave a .symhohcul 
name to a person or a thing : e.g. 'A remnant shall 
return' [ShU'dr-jfisttfih), etc, IsT 3 s» ; 7 1J '' S M '- lub ; 
3<> 7h ; Zee ll 7 . For Isaiah, in bestowing upon one 
of hi* sons the name Shc\ir-jasluih (Is 7 3 ), gave an 
embodiment to the hope that at least a minority of 
Brad would return to their hod ; and as often as 
the bearer of this name walked the streets, he per- 
formed a sgmholval action hy the hearing of this 
name. Although silent, he preached a sermon 
whose text was Is o 13 . But, 111 the most proper 
sense, the category with which we are dealing 
has to do with the following passages :- — % 

The prophet Ahijah tore his garment into 
twelve pieces, to illustrate the Divine determina- 
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A parallel to this passage was found by 'some,' 
as Abulwalid (Riqma, ed. Goldberg, p. 215, lines 
2S-30) says, in 1 S IS 2 ™. They presupposed the 
reading wi^-jp'i) and took Samuel to be the subject of 
the statement 'and he rent it' (namely, his upper 
garment). But the subject of the preceding clause 
'.n pin;i is Saul, as the second of two persons that 
have been mentioned is frequently in the OT taken 
for granted as the subject of an action (Gn 3 10a * lu 
etc. ; cf. Konig, itfUistik, llhetorik, Puetik, p. 180, 
lines 29 ff). But a symbolical action is really re- 
corded in 1 Iv 2U 35<r, I where we read that one ot the 
' sons of the prophets' got one of his comrades to 
smite him, in order that he might exhibit by his 
wounds the punishment that king Ahab had de- 
served. A symbolical character belonged also to 
the iron horns which the false prophet Zedekiah 
put on, in order to express the notion that Ahab 
■was to push the Syrians as with horns of iron (1 K 
2*2 U ). Something analogous is seen in the conduct 
of Tarquinius, who struck off poppy heads. (Livy, i. 
54) to indicate that Ins son should deal in like 
manner with the nobles of the city. While the im- 
perative "lH ' strike ' in Am 9 1 is not certainly 
addressed to the prophet, chs. 2 and 3 of the Bonk 
of Hosea belong to the present category. Again, 
according to Is 20 2 ' 4 , the prophet Isaiah announced 
the defeat of Egypt and Ethiopia beforehand, by 
going about half-clothed (cf. 5S 7h ) and barefooted, 
like a captive. We may notice, in passing, the con- 
trast to this presented by the words of Itev ll 3 irpo- 
(prjT€v(rov(rt TT€pLfieftkrifj.£voi (tclkkovs. Jeremiah, too, 
speaks of similar actions in 13 1 "' 2 (the journey to the 
Euphrates), IS 1 " 6 (the work of the potter), 19" 1 ' 15 (the 
bottle cast out into the Yale of Hinnom), 25 15 " 31 
(the handing of the cup, which is full of Jahweh's 
fury), 27- tf - (putting on of fetters), 2S 10 " 13 (wearing 
and breaking a yoke), 32 7 " 15 (purchase of the field in 
Anathoth) ; cf. also the ottering of wine to the 
Bechabites (35 2tf -)> and the building in of great 
stones (43 9 ). In the Book of Ezekiel the following 
passages come into account : ch. 4 (the lying upon 
the left and upon the right side), ch. 5 (the cutting 
off, etc., of the hair), 12 3ff * (the procuring of bag- 
gage appropriate to a captive), v. 17tf - (eating broad 
with trembling), 21 » < 6 > (sighing), v. 19 < 14 i (smiting the 
hands together), vv. 24 " 28 ( ls " 23 ) (the appointing of two 
ways), 24 Jff - (the setting on of the seething caldron), 
3-itifi'. ( tne £ W0 s tieks which represent the two 
separated portions of Israel). Finally, the prophet 
to whom we owe Zee 9-11 tells how he was 
appointed to be shepherd of the sheep for slaughter 
(ll" iff -), and received instructions to take to himself 
the instruments of a foolish shepherd (v. 15 ). 

With reference to the above passages from the 
prophetical literature, the difficult question now 
arises, what we are to hold as to the literal perform- 
ance of the actions mentioned by the prophets. 
We will examine the various possible solutions 
of the problem, in order to arrive at the correct 
solution. 

(a) As in dealing with other questions, the proper 
course will he to consider the UT data themselves. 
It appears to the present writer that a starting- 
point from which a sure conclusion may be reached 
is to be found in Jer 25 l5ff \ There we read : 'For 
thus saith Jahweh, the God of Israel, unto me, 
Take the cup of the wine of this fury at my hand, 
and cause all the nations, to whom 1 send thee, to 
drink it (v. 15 ). Then took I the cup at the hand of 
Jahweh, and made all the nations to drink, unto 
whom Jahweh had sent me (v."), namely, Jerusalem 
and the cities of Judah,' etc. (vv. 18_3B ). Now. it is 
obvious that the causing of whole cities and peoples 
to drink cannot have been carried out literally. 
But when, in spite of this, the narrative of this 
transaction runs as if it had been so, we have at 
least one certain instance of a prophetical action 
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which to all appearance was literally performed, 
although its performance is seen to have been an 
impossibility. Jeremiah thus means nothing more 
than that he was stirred up by his Divine director 
to a certain action, and that he carried this out in 
his inner life. The purpose meant to be served by 
the Divine commission and the record of it, is to set 
forth the determination of God with the greatest 
clearness. Incidents belonging to the spiritual 
sphere are to pass like an earthly drama before the 
eyes of the hearer and reader. 

The position (of matters disclosed in Jer 25 15ff * 
furnishes a ground for holding that some of the 
other symbolical actions of which we read in the 
prophetical hooks, could also have been performed 
only ideally. The prophets, like Jeremiah in the 
above passage, might so relate the symbolical 
transaction as to guide their hearers to the cor- 
rect conclusion as to its actual or ideal occurrence. 
Let us examine this point in detail. 

Jeremiah records in 13 4 * 7 how he was commanded 
by God to bury a girdle by the ' Ferath ' (n-]9), and 
that he carried out this commission. If the con- 
temporaries of Jeremiah must necessarily — and no 
other possibility can be plausibly made out — have 
understood by 'Perath ' the well-known great river 
of Asia, the Euphrates, they must at the same time 
have hcen aware that the prophet had not actually 
gone to the Euphrates. — Again, the circumstance 
noted in Is 20-"* that the prophet went about for 
three years half-clothed and barefooted, is far from 
natural. But it may be that the statement of 
time here is not original. The mention of a de- 
finite period seemed to be required, and so it was 
inserted in the form of a so-called round number. 
We venture to add another remark on this passage. 
The form of expression, 'At that time Jahweh 
spake by Isaiah ' (v. 3 ) is extremely surprising, see- 
ing that the following words are addressed to 
Isaiah. The form is not at all explained by such 
passages as Ex 9 s5 , Lv I0 U , 1 K 12 15 , Jer 37* Hag 
l 1 - 3 , which are cited by Dulnn (in Kurzer Hdcom. 
on Is 20 3 ), for in none of these does any Divine 
message follow, addressed to the person who is in- 
troduced by 'by' (ts). Is it too much to assume 
that the man who wrote the words 'by Isaiah' 
meant to mark the contents of vv, 3 ' 4 as contain- 
ing nothing more than the report of an announce- 
ment by God? Have we not the same indication 
in the strange form of v. 3 , where the words of God 
are reported in a definite form meant for the 
people? Was it not Isaiah's intention by this 
narrative to call attention to the overthrow of 
Egypt and Ethiopia? 

But, be this as it may, the history which meets 
us in IIos 1 and 3 was certainly enacted only in the 
spiritual sphere. By means of the Divinely in- 
spired narrative of the experiences of the prophet 
with an unfaithful wife, the ideal relations are 
meant to be portrayed, which had partly been 
realized in the case of the pro] diet's Master and 
the people of Israel, and were partly to follow by 
way of punishment. It is true that, even in recent 
times, there have not been wanting exegetes who 
have seen in these chapters the record of actual 
experiences (Nowack, Die kleinen Prophctr.n, p. 29; 
Yaleton, Amos und Hosea, 1S9S, p. 221 f. ; O. 
Seesemann, Israel und Juda ftoi Amos und Hosea, 
1S9S, p. 32 rl'.). But the objections to this view 
a] »pear to the present writer to be too weight}' to 
be set aside. The marriage of the prophet with 
a harlot, if it had been an actual incident, would 
have been altogether too repulsive. And it may 
be remarked, in passing, that what the prophet 
was commanded to do was to take to himself a 
wife of whoredom and children of whoredom (I 3 ). 
The notion that 'the impure inclinations of t his 
.. woman did not reveal themselves to Hosea till 
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after marriage' ( Wdlhausen, SLizzen untl I'ontr- 
beiten, v. ]>. ]04 f.; similarly W. B. Smith, Projih-ts 
of Israel, p. lHt f., and ti. A. Smith, lluok of the 
J'irelcc I'roph'ts, i. 'j:is f.)oannot be reconciled' with 
t-hu text. <>ur first main argument may he rein- 
forced by the following ipicstious. Would lloscu, 
even snppoitng his wife to have been thus guilty, 
have inseribed her name on the page of history and 
thus pilloried her for ever!! t >r would the minus 
of his wife have lieen so much as named, had it 
not been a signilicant one ? No, the designations 
Homer hftth-ilihtuyim (llos l a )do not really form a 
proper mum'. We are constantly told, indeed, that 
these designations defy till attempts to explain 
them as uppelhitives (Nnwack, Yaleton, rt at,). 
lint why may not Ut*m*t mean ' eompletion ' (Frd. 
DeliUceh, J'ruletfomrti/t, etc. p. ft>0), or, better, 
' ripi'iie-s ' (namely, for judgment), or 'end' (ef. 
-ci I's 7'" etc.)? Why may we not find in tlihloyini 
the sense of 'double emupn#w*ion ' (of. K. Meier, 
Wurzehnnterlmvh, p. lfi.'if. ; Wunsche, Erklnrung 
(its Hnsm, 11. 15; Arab, ilnhahi 'eoegit')? May 
not, then, the epithet lutth-dihhfyiin characterize 
tlomer as one wfio had to do with two husbands ? 
(We may recall the question : 'How long halt ye on 
both knees? If Jahweh is (lod, follow him j and if 
Haul, follow him/ 1 K Is- 1 ). Finally, it would 
surely have been a strange circumstance if Ho*ea's 
re:il wife had had a name compose*! of two elements, 
capable of being explained as = ' ripeness or end,' 
and 'double copulation.' 

Further, Zee ll 4,r - records how the prophet was 
told to call one of the two staves, with which he 
■was to shepherd the people of Israel, ' gracious- 
ness,' and the other 'union,' ' community of fate' 
(ef. Ed. Kftnig, Syntax, § 244c). Would not these 
very names be enough to show to the prophet'* 
contemporaries that the actions recorded in vv. 4in 
were not actually performed ? This conclusion is 
favoured by the circumstance that there is no men- 
tion of the execution of the command given in v. 13 . 

tlf greatest weight for the solution of the 

Iiroblem before us are the indication* supplied 
»y the prophet who speaks most of symbolical 
actions, namely Ezekiel. The data are as fol- 
lows : — In the first place, in his narratives regard- 
ing symbolical actions, it is only rarely (]*2 7 *J4 IM ) 
that lie states that these when commanded were 
carried out. Secondly, in place of mention of the 
actual performance of these, we lirtd rather an 
account of their symbolical meaning (4 m - 5 5 12 1B 
Si* 1 " 1 *). Thirdly, the external performance of the 
charge 'thou shalt eat thy bread with trembling, 
and drink thy water with trembling and despair' 
(l- ls ), would have been scarcely noticeable. The 
intention of presenting clearly the Divine decree 
as to the final chastisement ot Israel was realized 
by the bare narrative about a Divine command as 
ellectively as would have been the ease if the 
command' had been actually performed. Fourthly, 
God* command to carry out a symbolical trans- 
action is expressly introduced in these terms: 
MJivc to the rebellious house a parable (mtl.shal) 
and s»y (!) to them, Thus saith the Lout) God, set 
on the caldron, and pour water into it,' etc. (:>4 :< , 
if. also *Jl 5b ). This, too, favours the conclusion 
that Kzekiel's statements about commands from 
tlod to perform symbolical actions, do not dill'er 
essentially from the parable* spoken in 17- ,r and 
lS' l,r \ Bui, ns a matter of fact, these narratives 
may be understood as parable*, whose subject is 
the prophet as the representative now of (bid and 
now of his people. As the rrpresentittire of dot! 
he is to smite one hand against the other (2l 17 ), to 
depiet the conflict which .Jahweh, to His sorrow, 
has to wage against the unfaithful majority of 
Israel (21**), just as the smiting together of" the | tiautier 
hands is attributed to Jahweh Himself j 



depiet 
kJ him 



vividly the rejection of Israel, to whieh tJod 1 
been compelled to resort by the excessive unfaith- 
fulness ot His people (.'l- 4 - 17 iM'- 3 " 27 ). Heme, when 
the prophet has to picture forth the highest degree 
of the Divine displeasure, he does so by becoming 
dumb, i.e. by cuaiinjj to act as a reprover ($*), and 
by refraining from articulate expressions of grief 
at the destruction of .Jerusalem, in order to im- 
press upon the people alnjut him the truth that 
this turn in their fortunes was a just punishment 
from Cod, This dumbness continued till, with the 
fall of .Jerusalem, the Divine justice was satisfied, 
and then the Divine grace in the person of the pro- 
phet turned anew to the people (3T-"-), and sought 
to win their love. Again, as representative of his 
p<oph\ fyzekiel is the subject of those narratives 
in which actions of Jahweh against Israel are 
vividly portrayed. This comes out with special 
clearness in the word*, ' Hut thou, O son of man, 
behold, they shall put bands upon thee ' (3 a ), ami 
'Behold, I put bands upon thee' [A**). In this 
way the punishment impending from <Jod upon 
Israel is described as indicted upon the prophet, 
ami the purpose of this is evident enough. The 
exiles who, living far from their native land, could 
not be onlookers at the act of judgment to be 
executed upon Judab and especially upon Jeru- 
salem, w ere to have a clear reflexion of the fate of 
Jahweh's people placed before their eyes. 

Such arc the positive grounds for holding that 
Kzekiel's accounts of symbolical actions, whose 
actual performance is not specially mentioned 
(VI 1 -4 lh ), make up a species of parables, whose 
subject was the prophet as representative either 
of Jahweh or of Israel (ef. the present writer's art. 
1 Zur Deutung der symbolist-hen Ilandlnngen des 
Prophet en llesekiel '* in the Ncue kirchlielie Zeit. 
srhrtj't, lSOii, p. <).*>0r.). The same conclusion, 
however, is supported by weighty considerations 
of a negative kind. For instance, is it credible 
that Ezekiel should literally have lain upon his 
left side for 3!)o days(4 5 ), i.e. for more than a year? 
Did the neighbours eount the days? Ur'is it 
likely that he actually baked his 'barley cakes, 
using human excrement for fuel (4 1 -') ? These 
negative considerations have led even Snieml (A*;//. 
excrj. Utlh. 'Ilesechiel,' INSO, p. 27) to the conclu- 
sion that 'it is evident that such a transaction as 
that of 4 4-8 cannot have been literally carried out.' 
Practically, the same standpoint is occupied also 
by Kucnen (Hist.-crit. Ehileitnny, ii. p. 'J."»Sf. ), 
Toy (* Kzckiel' in SHOT, IS«;t», and lluhn (Ihe 
Nessinnixrhen Wttisxwjmitjtiii, ISO!), p. 160); and 
a similar judgment is passed by Frankcuherg (in 
Nowack's Jfffkom., ' Spriiehe,'* 1S9SS, p. IS). It 
may further be noted that llos 1 and 3 are called 
' parabohe' by Wcnrich (De pocseos hebmiea ndptc 
nrffhietr oriyine, p. Ktl). 

(/?) But in the most recent times there have been 
a number of exegetes who have held that all the 
symbolical actions mentioned in the Buck of Fzekicl 
were externally performed. These scholars fall 
into two groups. The one group is made up of v. 
Orelli (in Strack-Ziickler's Kyf. Kow., ' Huwekiel,' 
p. 3} and CJiesebrecht (Hie Ihntfsltufubuixf <ir 
'fittest. I'roplotnr, 1*07, p. 171), who both found 
their interpretation upon the appearance of litcral- 
ncss in the language of the passages in question. 
In particular, Giu*«breeht simply asserts that 
1 the symbolical actions of Kzekiel cannot be 
understood as mere ligures.' But this is no argu- 
ment.— The other group comprises the following 
scholars: Klostermann, in his art. ' Kzechii 1 -. Kin 
Bcitrag zur b<**ereii Wiirdigung seiner l'eisou 
und seiner Schrift ' in .s'A', 1*77, p. S!)l tl. ; L. 
Ln UtiMsion <fu pruphttr Kzechol, 1S1U, 
' luith, 
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' Hesekiel,' 1S97, p. 24 f. ; and Kraete sell mar, in 
Nowaek's JIdkom., * Ezeeliiel,' 1900, p. v. They 
have eome to this conclusion in eonseqnenee of 
accepting the hypothesis regarding the person of 
Ezekiel put forward by Klostennann in the above- 
named article. Hence it is necessary to examine 
this hypothesis, and to ask whether it ean supply 
a ground on which to defend the view that the 
symbolical actions of which Ezekiel speaks were 
literally performed. 

Klostennann's theory is based on the assump- 
tion that the dumbness of Ezekiel (3**-* and 24 s5 - - 7 ) 
was due to a temporary alalia from which the 

I>rophet finally recovered (SS'- 1 ' 1 ); and that his 
ong-continued lying posture (4 4a *) was the result 
of hemiplegia (I.e. pp. 41 7 f., 422). But to this 
hypothesis there are the following objections : — 
(a) The Divine command to the prophet to shut 
himself up in his house and keep dumb (3- 4 - x ), or 
to refrain from articulate lamentation (24 16 - 27 ), 
and to lie upon his left side (4 4_s ), must be inter- 
preted in the same manner as the command to 
shave his head and beard with a sharp sword (5 lff ). 
It is impossible to pick and choose amongst the 
various records of symbolical actions contained in 
the Book of Ezekiel. If, then, .symptoms of dis- 
ease on the part of the prophet are to he dis- 
covered in Ezk 3- 4ff - 24 16ff - and 4 4-8 , all symbolical 
actions of which he speaks must be traced hack to 
some disease of his, ami we must be permitted to 
bring all the particular features of the narratives 
of 3- 4ff - 24 16ff - and 4 4 ' a into a causal connexion with 
some pathological habit of Ezekiel. But it may 
be asked whether, among other disordered inclina- 
tions, he had a fancy for using human excrement 
for fuel (4 12 ). Did he at one and the same 
time sutler from temporary alalia and also have 
the peculiarity at one time of sighing (21 6 ), 
and at another time of crying aloud (v. 12 )? If 
the Divine command to refrain from any articu- 
late lament for the dead (24 lti ) is to be ex- 
plained by a temporary speechlessness, then the 
non-shedding of tears, which is enjoined in the 
same verse, must be derived from a bodily idiosyn- 
crasy of Ezekiel. — (/3) It must be observed that 
in 3- 4 *26 E Z ekiel speaks not of dumbness in 
general, but of keeping silence with any pro- 
phetic message. This is obvious from the single 
circumstance that, in order to carry out the injunc- 
tion of silence, the prophet had to shut him- 
self up in his house— a course of action which would 
have been unnecessary if he had been suffering 
from temporary speechlessness. The same con- 
clusion follows, on the positive side, from the cir- 
cumstance that his silence is to evidence itself by 
his not coming forward as a reprover (3-^), and 
that it is to come to an end when his God again 
makes disclosures to him {v. 21 ). — (7) If Ezekiel had 
suffered from temporary tdalia, this could not have 
been unknown to his neighbours, whose principal 
representatives used to assemble in his house (S 1 
14 1 20'). But, in that ease, a new attack of this 
dumbness could have had no symbolical meaning 
to them.— (5) It must truly have been a remark- 
able hemiplegia, which compelled the prophet to lie 
for exactly l 3[)0 + 40, i.e. 430 days, and thus to 
furnish a parallel to the 430 years (Ex 12 40 ) of 
Israel's bondage in Egypt. — (e) If it was, as 
alleged, a bodily infirmity that prevented the 
prophet from articulate wailing (24- 5-27 ), he could, 
and no doubt would, at least have expressed his 
grief at his bitter loss by practising all the other 
mourning usages. But, as he did not do so, it is 
unmistakably plain that his neglect of the lament 
for the dead was due, not to a bodily indisposition 
but to a higher impulse. What a novel kind of 
alalia, l>v the way, which had its cessation fore- 
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Consequently, the view that all the symbolical 
actions mentioned in the Book of Ezekiel were 
literal!}' performed, fails again to lind any support 
from Klostermann's hypothesis about the con- 
dition of the prophet's health. On the contrary, 
in 3- 426 24- 5 - 27 and 4 4( Mie is only represented as 
the subject of a symbolical action in the same way 
as in 5- a - ete. It is also intelligible how he should 
be introduced as afflicted with dumbness. For 
tiod meant to symbolize the extreme of His dis- 
pleasure against Israel by breaking otl" His reve- 
lations (3- 7 ). Again, Ezekiel is described in 4 4_a 
as lying, because Israel's captive condition might 
suitably be regarded also as a lying, just as it is 
elsewhere (Hos 3* 1 ) compared to a sitting in isola- 
tion. 

A subdivision of symbolical aetions may le 
formed of those which depict some feature of the 
future consummation of the Kingdom of God. 
They may be called irpo^rjrdat. 61' Zpyuv (Adrianos, 
Eco-ayuyi) els ras dtias ypaipas, ed. Goessling, § 130) 
or 'types.' But it is questionable whether the 
OT speaks of any aetions which were meant to be 
performed with the intention of pointing before- 
hand to some incident in the life of Christ. This 
is doubtful even in the case of the passage in which 
Adrianos {I.e.) appears with a measure of certainty 
to have discovered a irpotprjTeta 81 tyywv. We refer 
to Gn 22- * Take now thy son Isaac, thine only son, 
whom thou lovest,' ete. This story is rather 
intended to express the notion that the God who 
has revealed Himself to Israel, holds human saeri- 
lices in abhorrence. It could all the less have 
been meant to point to the time of Christ, seeing 
that God did not spare Himself the sorrow of 
ottering His only Son as a sacrilice for the sin of 
mankind. Nor was the Flood sent to serve as an 
allusion to baptism, although it might afterwards 
be viewed as an analogue to the latter (1 V 3- n ). 
This has been noted also by J. D. Michael is in his 
interesting work, Entwurf der typischen Gottcs- 
gclartheit' 1 , 1763, p. 37. 

The most familiar symbolical aetions of the NT 
(Jn 13 4ff *, Ac 6 6 iir^dTjKav avrois ray x e 'P a *> ete.) 
have been already referred to in speaking of 
symbolical washing and the imposition of hands 
(which see). To these may be added the cursing 
of the fig -free (Mt 21 19 ,Mk U I3E -), the texts relating 
to which are not meant to be a mere ' symbolical 
narrative,' as has been recently maintained in the 
Theol. Ztschr. aits der Schwciz, 1S99, pp. 22S-23S. 
Further, the easting of lots (Ac I 26 ) is merely an 
external parallel to the previously (v. 24 ) mentioned 
prayer; and, finally, the breaking of bread (*cXdcrts 
tov & P Tov t Mt 26- 6 , Lk 24 s3 , Ae 2 4 ' j ) and baptism 
(Mt 2S 19 ) have a fundamentally symbolical char- 
acter. See Baptism in vol. i. and'LoRD's Supper 
in vol. iii. 

Literature.— This has been indicated in the body ot the 
article. ED. KoXIG. 

RELIGION OF EGYPT.— 

Introduction. Official religion and popular faith, 
i. Cosmogony. 

(A) Creation of the world. 

(1) Supposed reciprocal relation between deities and men. 

(2) Creation myths attributing the formative effect to 

acts: (a) reparation of heaven and earth, (b) 
origin of the sun, (c) origin of gods and men, 
anifnals and plants, (rf) methods of creation.— (a) 
a series of births, (p) artificial construction, (y) 
procreation. 

(3) Creation myths attributing the formative effect to 

icords. Supposed connexion hetween an object 
and its name. Creation by inarticulate sounds a 
late conception. 
(Z?) Destruction of the world. 

(1) Supposed allusions. 

(2) A deluge checked by the Deity. 

(3) Ra's partial destruction of the human race. 

I (A) Historical development of the power of particular pods. 
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(1) Want or unity in the Egyptian religion. 

(2) Thi- noma gods. 

(3) Attempted reformation by Anienophis IV. 
(I) Changing fortunes of the prlneipaf gods. 
(.'») DuppfUjtxuiffrs amongst the gods. 

(6) I'lifertiiiiit'icft due to our luck ol complete information, 
(fl) Lint ol tftxls. 

(1) Native Egyptian deities. 

(2) Foreign deities : (ei) Libyan, (b) African, (c) Asiatic. 

(3) lU'irk-d men. 

(4) The popular godst. Partition of the great goiK (a) 

heaven and earth, and the heavenly Ixxlkn, <fr) 
stone worship, (r) worship of hi;;h pltux*. (d) cult 
ol springs and streams, (e) animal worship, (/) 
worship of plants and trees, (#) city divinities, 
(A) veneration of buildings, 

(5) Deified abstract notions. 

til. TiikUcltcs. The daily temple ritual. 

i\*. COSIKITIOSS Or A HTIKR L1FK. 

(1) Notions connected with the sun and his Si-hours' 

conr*e. 

(2) Dwelling-place ol the gods. 

(3) Hcalm of the dead variously placed : («) above the 

earth, in heaven, (6) under the earth, in Dutit, 
(c) on the earth, in the I'lain of Aalu. 

(4) The O Hun doctrine of immortality : (n) the Osiris 

nivth, (fc) later inrlnenccs of sun-god myth*, (c) 
judgment in the world beyond, (</) the Hook of the 
licad, etc., (e) principal features or the Osirian 
faith. 1'art-souls. 

Literature. 

Introduction. — In studying the religion of ancient 
Egypt we encounter a phenomenon which it has in 
common with almost all religions. Two forms of 
conception may be distinguished, winch started 
from die same principle* and exercised a perma- 
nent influence upon one another, but which at the 
same time exhibit a number of radical ditlerenc.es 
in the view they take of Divine tilings. These 
two are, respectively, the official religion of the 
tipper classes, and the popular faith. It is true 
that the difference is not so pronounced in the Nile 
valley as elsewhere, since the Egyptian religion 
was never subjected to a systematizing process 
and a logical establishing of its various dogmas, 
but always remained in a fluid condition, so that 
even the official religion was thus permanently 
exposed to powerful influence from the side of the 
popular conceptions. 

The sources of. information of which modern 
investigation can avail itself in seeking to arrive 
at a knowledge of the ofliti.ll religion of ancient 
Egypt are very copious. It is the subject of the 
inscriptions on temples, and of almost all the texts 
found in tombs and on monuments (including the 
religious papyri) dedicated to the worship of the 
dead. Ear fewer materials have to be taken 
amount of in estimating the popular religion. Its 
adherent* belonged in general to the poorer classes, 
who were not in a position to erect any line 
monuments. Besides, in the texts they destined 
for publicity, such persons almost uniformly cm- 
ployed the terminology and the formuhe of the 
official monuments, even in eases where they 
understood the dogmas in view differently from 
the priestly colleges of the great sanctuaries. In 
order to recover this realm of ideas belonging to 
the popular faith, our main resources are a series of 
ill-executed sepulchral steles and rock-inscriptions, 
sporadic passages in the temple texts and those 
concerning the dead which show traces of popular 
influence, and in which, notably for instance in the 
so-called Book of the Dead, the popular doctrine 
could occasionally not be passed over. When 
referred to, this doctrine is, strangely enough, 
spoken of as a great secret. Lastly, we have to 
take account of the statements of the classical 
writers, who, like their countrymen that were 
settled in the >iile valley, were brought into con- 
tact less with the priests and the upper classes 
than with the great mass of the people proper, 
so that their accounts reproduce primarily the 
notions of the latter. What holds good of tbe*e 
U reeks applies also to the Israelites, who, if they 
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acquired information or received stimulus from 
Egypt, must have derived these from the middle 
classes or the lower orders, and not from study 
of the doctrine* in the temples which were so 
lifficult of access to a non- Egypt ian, <>r of the 
inscriptions which must have been almost always 
unintelligible to a foreigner. 

Under these circumstances, it will be necessary 
in the present article to lay more emphasis on 
these popular notions than it has been usual, in 
view of the altove described meagreness of the 
sources, to do in descriptions of the Egyptian 
religion. But, on the other hand, owing to the 
want of materials and the eonstaut internenetra- 
tion of the two forms of conception, it becomes 
impossible to treat the two apart ; the difference 
between their points of view can only be indicated 
from time to time in the course of our exposition. 

i. Cosmogony. — (A) Creation of the world. — (\) 
Erom the earliest times from which we possess 
Egyptian religious texts down to the period when 
the* ancient polytheism gave way to the Christum 
faith, the relation between Divinity ami humanity 
was thought of by the inhabitants of the Nile valley 
as reciprocally conditioned. Man dedicates to the 
Deity food, drink, clothing, a dwelling-place— the 
things winch the Deity, who shares in all earthly 

?ualities and needs, requires for comfort. The 
Jcity gives in return such benefits us he can dis- 
pense—long life, endurance, joy, victory over 
enemies, health, and the like. If cither party 
neglects his duty, the other is at once set free from 
any counter obligation. Man offers only to t/mt 
god who shows himself helpful to him ; the god 
favours only tfint man whet does him some service. 
Thus in the inscriptions the god says to the king, 
* I give thee victory in proportion to thine ollcr- 
ings,' and the king threattiis to discontinue his wor- 
ship if the god will not bestow long life upon him. 
As in every instance where similar notions are 
cherished, this way of thinking led in Egypt to 
the continuance of a polytheistic system. Upon 
the assumption that only one or only a few gods 
existed, or that their supremacy was universal, 
it was difficult to conceive how, in view of the 
conflicting interests of different individuals, any 
decisive pressure eould be exerted on the Divine 
will by a particular suppliant. This was more 
practicable if a man could apply to special gods 
who had to be considered in relation to only one 
or only a few individuals. Then, when he had 
obtained the good graces of these, he could leave 
it to them to accomplish their will in the circle 
of their fellow-gods, or to bring it at the proper 
moment under the notice of a higher god. Ihe 
kings of the gods were accessible, if necessary, 
to the Pharaohs and their court ; the sphere of 
their activity was far too exalted to permit of their 
rendering continuous help to ordinary mortals. 

In this way the notion that every family and 
ever}' locality or province possesses and must re- 
tain for itself its special deities, persisted for 
thousands of years, and was never absolutely 
suppressed. At no time was there a religious 
system in which every Egyptian was bound to 
believe ; the belief in the gods always exhibits a 
particular form and development in the different 
divisions of the country, the so-called nomes (see 
below, p. 1S*J ,J ). 

It is quite recently that historical science has 
come to recognize the above characteristic of tho 
Egyptian religion. Only some thirty years ago 
it began to be urged and demonstrated that, in 
order to obtain a correct view of the faith of the 
ancient Egyptians, we must examine individual 
conceptions and individual deities, instead of set- 
ting ujp n pw* principles. Up till then it had 
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]>een tlie fasliion to attribute to this people now 
an obscure monotheism, now a professedly pro- 
found but in reality perfectly unintelligible pan- 
theism, or some other religious system, and to 
support such pretensions by sentences of the in- 
scriptions torn from their context. From the 
point of view of scientific inquiry, the ancient 
Egyptian religion is made up of a long series of 
particular religions ami separate spheres of ideas, 
-Hi one has to follow in their development, 
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unconcerned at first with the question which of the 
various conceptions is the oldest and whence each 
originated. The time may come when it may be 
possible to bring a number of the deities into con- 
nexion with the various elements that gave birth 
to the Egyptian people of history ; with the Libyan 
aborigines, the conquering flamites, and the Semite 
peaceful immigrants. But at present the materials 
at our disposal are far too scanty to lead to any 
certain conclusions, and the hypotheses that have 
been started about the Egyptian religion are 
already so numerous that in the interests of the 
progress of science any multiplying of them is to 
be deprecated. 

(2) The variety of ways in which myth-forming 
speculation could view one and the same event 
forces itself at once on our observation when we 
essay a survey of the most important of the 
Egyptian myths intended to explain the origin of 
the world and of gods ami men. It will lie best 
to commence our study of the religion of Egypt 
with an account of these myths, because we can 
here take account at the same time of a number 
of fundamental ideas of the ancient Egyptians 
about religious questions, which exhibit resem- 
blances to, or differences from, certain classes of 
notions that prevailed among the Israelites. 

In the opinion of the ancient Egyptians, as with 
other peoples, our world, the heavens and the 
earth, and the beings that inhabit them, did not 
exist from the beginning, but were created. Not, 
indeed, out of nothing, but out of a fluidity which 
the Egyptians called Xu, and which may l>e com- 
pared with the Chaos of the Greeks. While this 
filled the universe, there was, as a text expresses 
it, ' not yet the heaven ; not yet was the earth, not 
yet were formed the good and the evil serpents.' 
Or, as it is put in an inscription in the pyramid 
of a king belonging to the Oth dynasty (Pepi I. 
1. 663 f.), i.e. c. 3000 B.C., 'not yet was the heaven, 
not yet the earth, men were not, not yet born were 
the gods, not yet was death.' 

(«) In this primeval mass lay hidden the germs 
of the future world, but no text as yet discovered 
points to any attempt on the part of the Egyptians 
to form a clear and harmonious picture of the re- 
lation of these genus to one another. It is only 
as to particular points that we have indications. 
Thus, according to a widely diffused notion, in 
primeval times the heaven, Nut (thought of as 
female), reposed in the close embrace of the earth, 
Seb or Keb (thought of as male). Besides the 
primeval fluid, Nu, there existed, according to 
Egyptian ideas, prior to the creation, one deity, 
who appears sometimes alone as a male god, ami 
at other times falls apart into a male and a female 
form. This deity calls into existence from Nu the 
world that is to be. The means employed are very 
variously described, but they may be conveniently 
divided into two great categories, namely, acts and 
words. — Amongst the myths belonging to the first 
class the most popular is that which describes how 
the creating deity forced his way between heaven 
and earth, tore them from their embrace, trod the 
earth under foot, and raised the heaven on high 
with his arms. For the most part, it is Shu that 
appears as the separating deity, but his place is 
taken at times by lies (Petrie, Ha warn, pi. l 2). 



We possess numerous pictures (especially from the 
period e. 150U-100U B.C.), showing, with slight 
variations of detail, the breaking up of the ancient 
union. For the most part, the act is represented 
as just completed. The goddess of heaven, Nut, 
supports herself on her hands and feet, and so 
arches herself over the earth-god Seb, who is still 
falling. A number of other deities are generally 
to be seen, notably the gods of the Osiris circle. 
These are regarded as the children sprung trom 
the union of Seb and Nut; they were gradually 
generated, but tirst made their appearance at the 
moment when their parents were torn apart. 

Other pictures show a somewhat later scene in 
the process of creation. We see the earth-god 
lying wearied on the ground, while the separating 
god stands over him, holding up the goddess of 
heaven with his hands. To save himself from 
fatigue, he has sometimes called assistants to his 
aid : these either hold up particular portions of 
the heaven, or even form points of support for the 
arms of the god himself. — A variant of this legend 
found it unworthy of the god that he should him- 
self permanently play the part of an Atlas, and he 
thus hindered from exercising his power in other 
ways. Accordingly, we are told how the god 
erected four bifurcated supports — one each in the 
north, the south, the east, and t lie west — to bear 
the arch of heaven. And, in order to ensure the 
stability of these supports, upon whose existence 
the continuance of the earth depended, a deity 
was set over each to guard it. It is the notion of 
these supports that underlies the figures of the 
four pillars which, in some pictures of the separa- 
tion scene, appear beside the god. The names of 
the supporting deities are variously given. At 
times they are the usual deities of the regions of 
heaven : Uorus for the south. Set for the north, 
Thoth for the west, Septi for the east; at other 
times the place of these gods is taken by goddesses. 
But the four supports mark the end of the world; 
and, when (lie Pharaoh desires to emphasize the 
fact that he is the lord of all lands, he declares 
that he rules ' to the supports of the heaven.' 

The goddess of heaven is for the most part 
thought of as a woman, but at times also as a cow — 
two forms which from the point of view of Egyptian 
mythology are really identical. For in the Mile 
valley in general the only purpose served by the 
goddes* is to be the mother and nurse of the 
future god. The natural symbol for this among 
an essentially agricultural people was the domestic 
animal that was most common, the cow, which 
hence appears as the form of manifestation of 
practically all the goddesses in their maternal 
activity. If, for instance, the Egyptians desire to 
represent the king drinking from the goddess, in 
order to imbibe, along with her milk, the immor- 
tality inherent in her, they introduce him in 
contact sometimes with the breast of an anthro- 
pomorphic form, sometimes with the udder of a 
cow. Even when such a Divine nurse is portrayed 
in human form, she is not infrequently provided 
with a cow's head, in order to indicate with corre- 
sponding emnhasis her most important function 
(cf. e.g. Naville, Dcir el bahari, ii. pi. 53). 

On the body of the goddess of heaven the 
celestial bodies move to and fro, the sun by day, 
the stars by night ; hence she is often depicted 
with her whole body studded over with stars. 

While in the above instances the deity of heaven 
always appears as female, there is another series 
of eosmological conceptions where a partition into 
a female and a male form takes place. We meet 
with these from about B.C. 1500 downwards, and 
it is quite possible that they originated at the 
date just mentioned, for during this period the 

hole Egyptian, mythology is ruled by the etlort 
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to divide as fur as possible all div'mitic 
male and a female form of manifestation. 
Itound up with a phenomenon that appears 
the language. When the Egyptians wish to ex- 
press a totality with the utmost possible clearness, 
they write hotli the masculine and the feminine 
of the word, thus exhausting the genders of a 
language that has no neuter. Tims they say 
' every male and every female death,' 'every male 
and every female disease,' when they mean all 
forms of death or of disease. In like manner they 
seek to exhaust the totality of the notion of any 
paiticular deity hy emphasizing the male and the 
female form of manifestation. This partition of 
the divinity is in most instances the result, not 
of a logical development of religious processes of 
thought, hut of an artificial formation, the female 
supplementary heing ohtained simply hy adding 
the feminine fiurhx -t to the name of the male 
deity. Thus from I,ler was derived a Her-t, from 
lifi a Ka-t, ete. (seep. ]S4 b ). 

In thus partitioning the deity of heaven, they 
usually thought of the female form as overarching 
the upper, inhabited, side of the earth, while the 
male form correspondingly arched the under side, 
both heing thus placed at' a distance, either ahove 
or helow, the earth-god Sob. Starting from this 
conception, the rising of the sun is occasionally so 
depicted that the subterranean god of heaven holds 
up the sun at arm's length, while the cynorrphuti 
that have to greet the rising sun oiler their praises 
to it. 

Occasionally, although rarely, the sex of the 
deities of heaven is reversed, the upper heaven 
being male and its counterpart female. Thus in 
texts of the 13th cent. I!.c. the rise of the sun in 
the under world is so depicted that the male god of 
the heaven of dav hands the hark with the sun-god 
to the female deity of the nightly heavens, as she 
stands upon the spherically conceived under world. 

(//) The above described cosmogonic conception is 
connected with another, intended to explain the 
origin of the sun, but to which we have as yet 
only brief allusions. One of these is found in the 
so-called Hook of the Dead, a collection of magical 
formula-, whose pur]Kise is to procure, for the de- 
ceased, entrance into the world beyond and autho- 
rity there. In pronouncing these the deceased is 
to identify himself with certain deities, and to en- 
deavour to obtain advantages by pointing to this 
fictitious identity. One of the chapters (54), which 
we can trace back toahout the year li.C. 2500, begins 
thus : ' 1 am the double lion of the egg of the great 
cackler, I guard the egg which the god Seb drops 
from the earth' (cf. PkliA vii. p. 15*2, xv. p. 2SS). 
This double lion is the horizon. Here sat, accord- 
ing to Egyptian notion-, back to back two lions, 
which represented yesterday and to-day, the issue 
of the sun from the under world and his entrance 
into the upper world {cf. Tombcuu tie Hawses II'., 
ed. befebure, pi. 40), and whose charge was to 
guard the Sun as he rose between them. The sun 
himself is often called 'the egg of the great 
cackler,' while thi* cackler, again, is the earth- 
god, who was supposed to have let fall, i.e. laid, 
the egg. Hence he had assigned to him as his 
sacred animal the goose, which he frequently bears 
upon his head in those pictures in which he is 
introduced in human form as a man. How he 
conceived the egg is not expressly said in the texts, 
but a picture on a Willi n of c. liJQO n.c. (banzone, 
I>iz. tii wit. pi. 15!>) points to the explanation. 
Hire we see the earth-god strain himself under 
the male nightly heaven till his erected phttihtH 
points to his mouth. That i- to say, he must have 
impregnated himself, and the sun portrayed behind 
him is the e<zfi which In 
fcS the result of this act. 



Alongside of the myth of the great cackler which 
in the form of a goose lays the sun-egg, runs 
another, according to which the s>uu- ami also the 
moon-egg are fashioned l>\* a deity upon the potter's 
wheel, a process in which it is especially the hy- 
form of the god of Memphis, Ptah-Tatunen (relief 
at Philip, in Kosellini's M»n. del eittto, pb Si), 
that we find engaged. To I'tah is attributed also 
the creation of the whole world, in which role he 
is called 'the great artitieer,' so that in this instance 
we have to think not of a crude tearing apart of 
the primeval mass, but of an artificial construction 
of tne universe. In this work the god had a 
number of coadjutors, the so-called Chnttmn or 
'formers,' These are little, dwarf-like, deformed, 
thick-headed forms, which, eight in number, were 
regarded as sons of l'tah, or, at a later period, also 
of Ka. Images of them were frequently put in a 
grave along with the corpse. As theyhad once 
co- operated in the forming of the world, they 
would now in the world beyond devote themselves 
to the reconstruction of the deceased, and help him 
to attain to a new and everlasting life. 

(r) But the creation of the world was a subject 
of far less interest to the Egyptians than the origin 
of the living beings and the objects it contains, 
gods and men, annuals and plants. Hut in the 
myths connected with this subject we meet again 
with that want of systematizing which shows it- 
self everywhere in the Egyptian world of ideas. 
We have statements as to the origin of particular 
beings and objects, but there is no finished story of 
creation such as we lind, for instance, at the be- 
ginning of the Hk. of (Jeuesis. It is this inability 
to combine individual notions into a whole that 
explains also how it was possible for the numerous 
particular statements to maintain their existence 
side by side in spite of their contradictions. Since 
it was not required to unite them into a harmonious 
system, there was no need to separate duplicate 
legends, or to exclude or harmonize irreconcilable 
elements. 

For the most part, one was content to celebrate 
in general terms the praises of this or that god as 
creator. Thus, c. 1500 n.c, it is said of Osiris 
(stele in I'aris, Bib!. Nat., published bv Led rain 
in Mon. f<jyi>t. fie la Ilibl. Sat. pll. >jl '2o ; cf. 
Chabas, lirv. arch. XIV. i. OS IK, 1U3IK): 'He formed 
with his hand the earth, its water, its air, its plants, 
all its cattle, all its birds, all its winged fowl, all 
its reptiles, all its four-footed creatures.' Again, 
we read of the ram-headed god Chimin: 'He 
ereated all that is, he formed all that exists, lie is 
the father of fathers, the mother of mothers,' 'he 
fashioned men, he made the yods, he was father 
from the beginning,' ' he is the creator of the 
heaven, the earth, the under world, the water, 
the mountains,' 'he formed a male and a female 
of all birds, lishes, wild beasts, cattle, ami of all 
worms.' In another passage the god of Thelies, 
Ainou-Ra, is celebrated as 'the father of the gods, 
the fashioner of men, the creator of cattle, the 
lord of all being, the creator of the fruit trees, the 
former of the grass, the giver of life to the cattle.' 

Similar functions are attributed also to other 
members of the Pantheon, and it even happens 
not infrequently that in the same tomb or temple 
dill'erent deities are hailed as creator in almost 
identical terms, without any sense of contradic- 
tion. It is seldom, however, that one gets beyond 
general language ; and above all it is iuqxissihle to 
establish a lixed order in the succession of creative 
acts. Sometimes it is gods that lirst come into 
being, at other times men, or again animals or 
plants, etc. 

(tl) The choice of methods of creation, again, is 
nay, one and the 
1 according to one 
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author, and another according to another, (a) 
Relatively most frequent is the conception of erea- 
, tion, after the analogy of earthly conditions, as a 
series of births. A god and a goddess are placed 
at the beginning of the development ; these unite 
and have children born to them, •who in their turn 
are gods. But gradually their posterity degener- 
ates, becoming demi-gods and at last men. To 
avoid the difficulty of having to postulate the pre- 
existence of two deities, a myth, which reeurs from 
the Pyramid era down to that of the Ptolemies, 
makes only one god pre-exist, namely Turn, who 
by means of Onani formed the first divine pair, Shu 
and Tefnut (Pyramid Pepi L, 1. 465 f. = Mer-en-Ka, 
1. 528 f. ; Papyr. Brit. Mus. 101SS, ed. Budge, 'On 
the Hieratie Papyrus of Nesi-Amsu'in Archwologifi, 
Hi., 1S91 ; ef. Pleyte, Rec. de trav. ret. a I'Eyifpt. 
iii. p. 57 tf. ; Budge, PSBA ix. p. 11 H". ; Biugseh, 
Religion dor alien Aegyptcr, 470 f. ; and, for the 
creation myth, Wiedemann, Urqitell, ii. p. 57 tl'., 
where a collection will be found also of further 
ancient statements bearing upon the same circle of 
conceptions). Then were born to Shu and Tefnut 
the god Seb and the goddess Nut, who were the 
parents of Osiris and the gods of his group, whose 
children multiplied upon this earth. This gene- 
alogy shows that the Onaiiistie creation was placed 
before the heavens and earth were formed, the 
representatives of these first making their appear- 
ance as grandchildren of the pre-existing god. 

It was not only gods that originated from a 
primeval deity by the instrumentality of Onani ; 
men also were formed in the same way. In the 
tomb of Seti I., founded c. 1350 B.C., there are 
portrayed (Leps. Dcnkm. iii. 136 b ) the four races 
of men, which, aeeording to the Egyptian view, 
peopled the earth, and which are characterized as 
the flocks of the sun -god Ita. They are the 
reddish-brown 'men,' i.e. the Egyptians: the dark- 
yellow Asiatie Semites ; the black negroes ; and 
the whitish - grey Libyans. According to the 
accompanying inscription, these beings were cre- 
ated by another form of the sun-god, namely the 
hawk-headed Horus ; the negroes by Onani, the 
Egyptians by his tears, the Libyans by the shoot- 
ing forth of his eye, i.e., apparently, by his wann- 
ing beams. 

A great ereative power is attributed also in other 
inscriptions to the tears of a deity. They play 
a part in the most diverse periods of Egyptian 
history. There are other texts besides theabove 
which trace the origin of the Egyptians to them. 
But then the sun as well brought other things into 
being by his tears. ' When the sun weeps a seeond 
time,' we read in a papyrus of t\ 800 B.C. (Papyr. 
Salt, No. S25 in London, tr. by Birch in UP vi. p. 
1 15), 'and lets water fall from his eyes, this changes 
itself into working bees, which pursue their task in 
flowers of every kind, and honey and wax are pro- 
duced instead of water.' Further products of the 
tears of the sun-god Horus are cloth-stuffs, wine, 
incense, oil, the most varied objects used for otl'er- 
ings, which, accordingly, are designated 'the eye 
of Horus.' The tear of the goddess Isis, which 
falls into the Nile, eauses the inundation of the 
river, and thus brings to the land abundance, 
wealth, and the means of nourishment. 

Not only the tears but other fluids from the 
body of a deity have ereative power attributed to 
them. From the blood that issued from the phallus 
of the sun -god when he eut himself, sprang, accord- 
ing to the Book of the Dead (ehs. 17. 23), two gods, 
Hu (Taste) and Sa (Perception), who henceforth 
remained in his train. After the slaughter of the 
bull, in which Batau, who in the fable of the Two 
Brothers (composed c. 1300 B.C.) is eonceived of as 
almost a divine being, had inearnated himself 
(Papyr. d'Orhiney, pi. 16, 1. .8 ii'.), two drops of blood 



fell upon the earth, and from these sprang two 
great trees, which now served Batau as an embodi- 
ment. — Side by side with the blood is the saliva. 
When saliva flows from the mouth of the senile 
sun-god and falls upon clayey soil, Isis forms from 
these materials a serpent, which at once assumes 
life, and whose bite threatens to be fatal to the 
sun-god (Wiedemann, Rcl. of Arte. Egypt, 5411'.). 

The root idea is the same in all these instances. 
In every part of the body of the god, in everything 
that proceeds from him, there is a portion of his 
Ego, something Divine and therefore eapable of 
development and life-producing. 

(/3) A further way to the formation of living 
beings was found in the artificial methods attributed 
to the gods. We have already had occasion to men- 
tion how Ptah, the god of Memphis, was supposed 
to fashion the sun-egg on the potter's wheel. In 
like manner, according to the view that prevailed 
in Upper Egypt, the ram -headed god Chnum 
fashioned the king and his ka upon a similar 
wheel (relief at Luxor, in Maspero, Hist. anc. i. 
p. 157). If no wheel was available, the god was 
eapable also of forming human beings in a simpler 
way. When the sun-god, in the fable of the Iwo 
Brothers (Papyr. d' Orbiney, pi. 9, 11. 6-8), found 
his favouiite Batau alone, and desired to furnish 
him with a wife, Chnum 'built' a woman for him. 
Since the latter owed her origin to a god, she was 
more beautiful in her limbs than any woman in 
the whole land, and all gods were in her. The 
word ' built ' has here for its determinative the 

iucture of a man erecting a wall, so that the 
Egyptian writer thought of an actual construction 
of a woman — a manner of origin for which the 
reconstruction of the dismembered body of the god 
Osiris supplied him with a fitting analogy, for after 
this reconstruction the god at once acquired new 
life (cf. p. 195*). 

(7) Procreation is another process which is not left 
out of aecount by the ancient Egyptians in con- 
nexion with the formation of man. It is employed 
above all by the sun-god when his earthly repre- 
sentative and son, the Pharaoh, has to be brought 
into being. In each successive ease the god assumes 
the form of the present oeeupant of the throne, 
unites himself with the queen, and thus generates 
the future ruler (see the detailed representations 
in Naville, Dcir el bahari, ii. pll. 47-53). This 
belief in the Divine origin of the monarch was held 
fast down to the Greek period. When Alexander 
the Great gave himself out as the son of Jupiter 
Anion, he was thoroughly accommodating himself 
to the notions of his Egyptian subjects. The 
ram's horn, moreover, which, in conformity with 
this origin, shows itself in the pictures of Alex- 
ander and his successors, has its prototype in the 
ancient Pharaohs, who (so, above all, Seti I. at 
Abydos) likewise, as sons of Anion, bear this horn. 

For the most part, the king is satisfied with one 
god as his father ; but at times a step further is 
taken, and the Pharaoh claims a plurality of 
heavenly fathers. Thus Ramses II. makes the 
gods of Egypt declare that they had generated 
him as their' son and heir, while the goddesses tell 
how they nursed and brought him up, so that in a 
sense at least they performed maternal functions 
for the monarch. 

(3) In all the forms of creation hitherto dis- 
cussed, some act of a deity is required in order to 
call something new into being; it may be an act 
of violence, or a procreative act, or a shedding of 
tears, etc. But, side by side with these, there was 
a considerable series of myths which did not regard 
any active exertion on the part of the ereator as 
necessary, but attributed the result simply to 
speech, the uttering of words. 
I The Egyptian assumed— and this is a very im 
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portant notion from tlie ]ioint of view of the 
history of religion— that an inward and indis- 
soluble connexion subsists between an object ani 
its name (of. Wiedemann in L'jZfjyjtte, i. 573 H'., ami 
in the ifus&m, xv. 49 IV.). Every tiling has a 
name; without name is no tiling, and without 
tiling no name is conceivable. Tim* the name 
becomes an imperishable component of the Ego, 
on a footing o! equality with soul, form, heart, 
etc., and its continued existence is indispensable 
if the whole man is to enter upon immortality. 
Any one who utters the name of a god correctly is 
sure of his favour. When the goddess Isis .suc- 
ceeded by her wiles in inducing the *un-god K.i to 
whimper to her his real name, she thereby obtained 
the power of this god and became the supreme 
gorhkm. Any one who in the under world was 
able to call a demon by name was safe from any 
further harm at his hands ; a gate must open its 
leaves to any one who named it correctly. 

As acquaintance with the name of a god gave 
power over the god, so did acquaintance with a 
man's name give power over him. Hence it was 
very dangerous to one to have his name known to 
an enemy, who could make use of it in connexion 
with magic, and only required to introduce it into 
a formula to bring disease and death upon its 
bearer. The anxiety to escape such a result was 
sometimes so keen that the Egyptian bore two 
names— one eivilian, by which he was called in his 
ordinary life, and one sacred, which was introduced 
only into religious texts, in the hope that its holy 
environment would avail to save its bearer from 
destruction. We meet with analogous notions 
among various peoples, it being sometimes the 
ca*e that even the man himself docs not know his 
real name, for fear of his inadvertently betraying 
it. The ancient Egyptians did not go so far as 
this, but the true name was uttered only in the 
narrowest possible circles. In the above-mentioned 
myth of the sun-god Ki, the god himself is made 
to my, 'My name was uttered by my father and 
my mother, ami then was it concealed in me by 
my parent that no spell might ho formed to 
bewitch me.' For these reasons it is often said of 
the great gods that their name is hidden, and 
from the second millennium B.C. downwards the 
Divine name Anion was explained to mean 'the 
hidden one,' as if the word had been derived from 
the root a mcn= l to be hidden/ which indeed is 
not true to fact. 

The theory of the connexion between name and 
thing gave rise to quite a number of creation 
myths, which all go back to the same fundamental 
idea, however they may dill'er in details. The 
moment the deity in the exhilaration of his 
creative activity utters a word, the object desig- 
nated by that word springs into being, even if it 
should happen that the word in the particular 
instance lias quite a dillereut meaning. The word 
had sounded so or so, and thereupon the notion 
inherent in it made its appearance, the word had 
assumed the form corresponding to it, and co- 
existed now with its notion to all eternity. Some 
examples taken from the presently to be described 
legend of the destruction of the human race, will 
best show how the Egyptians record the process of 
creation in such instances as we have in view. 
There the god says, ' I give thee authority to send 
forth thy messenger [hah), then originated the ibis 
(liafn),' or 'I let thee turn (ft nan) to the peoples 
of the north, then originated the ri/noftj>fuilnti 
(mum).' Sometimes the word uttered is not even 
the exact name of the object, in which ease a 
lesemblance of sound sulliced to bring the latter 
into being. Thus in one text it is said, ' 1 h 



thee comprehend (anh) both heavens, then origii 

ated the moon (mill)/ JZQCl byttifltfO^tt 1 ®* 



Especially in the later periods of Egyptian his- 
tory, from the 17th cent, downwards, such theories 
of (creation, which in the earlier literature occur 
only sporadically, find favour, until in the Ptole- 
maic era a perfect passion for them sets in. Long, 
fantastic, occasionally unconnected, analogical 
myths bring the god into the most diverse situa- 
tions, in order to cause him to utter the word that 
shall bring into being one or another portion of 
the materia s<tctit of a particular sanctuary. And 
in such myths as little concern is displayed for 
logical connexion as for grammatically 'correct 
derivations (cf. e.g. the legend of the winged solar 
disc at Edfti, tr. by Krugsch in Auhandliut'jcn o'er 
(Jottinoer A lend, x l v . ) . 

The god who, above all, created by means of 
words, wasThoth; who appears sometimes, as at 
llermopolis, the principal seat of his worship in 
Upper Egypt, as exercising this function on his 
own initiative, at other times as acting as the 
instrument of the creator proper, for whom he 
speaks. This was a role to which he was specially 
called, as lord of the words of the gods, composer 
of the most powerful magical formula*, god of 
wisdom. Since he knows what is correct and 
gives it correct expression, he comes to be also 
the <iod of wisdom, who, along with his two em- 
bodiments, the ibis and the vynocenforfus, is revered 
above all the gods by scholars and devout students 
of magic. 

In all the ancient Egyptian literature known to 
us, actual words require to be uttered by the god 
in the act of creation. The notion that inarticu- 
late sounds, his laugh and the like, could produce 
the same results, meets us lirst in the later Creek 
papyrn*- literature of the Hellenistic and post- 
Christian period, and then in the Gnostic writings 
(cf. Maspero, titudes de mythal. ii. p. 370). How 
far this belief is older than Hellenism cannot be 
determined. At all events, there is a connexion 
between it and the strange statement of the 
Church Fathers that the inhabitants of l'elusium 
paid Divine honours to tlatulenee and to the onions 
that cause*! it (Jerome, xiii. in Is -16 ; cf. Clem. 
Alex. x. 76; Mimic-ins Kelix, Oct. 2<S ; Theoph. 
Ant. Oct. i. 15 ; Orig. c. CW*. v. M). 

The Egyptians had at their disposal a wealth of 
materials bearing upon the above doctrines, when 
it was desired to record Hie causes and the course 
of creation, but to emphasize this point again 
and once for all— they never succeeded in harmon- 
izing the particular conceptions and constructing 
out of them a finished system of cosmogony. 

(R) Destruction of the world. — (1) While the 
ancient Egyptians have much to tell of the creation 
of the world, they know far less about its de- 
struction, or even about a partial destruction of the 
world or of man. Presumably, this world appeared 
to the ancient Egyptian in a light so fair that in 
general he was unable to conceive of a time when it 
should be no more, and when no Egyptian should 
dwell any more on the banks of the Nile. It is 
true that recent investigators, founding upon some 
statements of a Saitic priest reported by Plato 
Crimans, '22), have frequently attributed to the 
Egyptians a belief in a great world-eontlagration. 
But the truth is that in the passage in question 
what is said is that, if a conflagration of the world 
should set in in consequence of the stars leaving 
their courses, the Nile would protect Egypt by its 
inundation. Egyptian papyrus - pa**uy«* which 
have been eitmt for the same purpose (Ebers, 
J'a/>yrits Ebers, p. 15), contain equally little to 
bear out the contention built upon them. They 
tell of a lire which threatened to he fatal to Horns', 
the son of the goddess his, and which Isis ex- 
no thought here of a 
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conflagration of the world, but of a local tire, pre- 
sumably in a hut in the Delta where Horns 
happened to he at the time. The means, again, 
employed by Tsis are little suited to the extin- 
guishing of a world -conflagration (see Schaefer, 
Aeayp. Zlsc.hr. xxxvi. p. 129 tt".). 

(2) The only allusion as yet discovered to a 
deluge that threatened to destroy the whole earth, 
or at least parts of it, is contained in a papyrus of 
c. 1200 u.c. (Leps. Dot/cm. vi. 118, 11. S<-39 [the 
tr. by Pierret in jSfauks eyyp. 1 11'., is not free from 
errors]), which contains a hymn of praise to the 
pantheistical ly coneeived Deity. Here we read : 
' Thine (sc. the god's) overflowing water [lit. ' Thy 
spreading -itself -out'] rises to the heavens, the 
roaring water of thy mouth is in the clouds, thy 
jackals are upon the mountains [i.e. the jackals 
which, according to an Egyptian doctrine, drew 
the bark of the son -god, have been compelled to 
retire before the flood to the mountain-tops]. The 
water of the god Horns covers the tall trees of all 
lands, the overflowing water covers the eireuit of 
all quarters of the heavens and of the sea. A 
scene of inundation would all lands (still) be, were 
they not under thine influence. The waters (now) 
move themselves in the way which thou assignest 
them, they pass not over the bounds which thou 
settest them, (the path) which thou openest for 
them.' The Deity, that is to say, saved the world 
from destruction by the deluge, and now by his 
providenee prevents a recurrence of that event. 

(3) Another text treats of the destruction of a 
portion of the human race by the Deity, against 
whom they had rebelled, and thus belongs to the 
category of so-ealled Deluge legends in the wider 
sense of the term. 'We have this legend in two 
copies in Theban kings' tombs belonging to the 
period B.C. 1400-1200 (Lefebure, Tumbcau de 
b'rti I., part 4, pll. 15— 1H, Tombeau de Ramses 
III., pll. 2-5 : of. Uergmann, Hkroyl. Insehriftcn, 
pll. 75-82 ; Naville in TSBA iv. "p. 1 IK, viii. p. 
412 rl'. ; Brugseh, Rcliqion, etc., 436 iK, and Die 
neue Weltordnunrf, Berlin, 1S81 ; Maspero, Les 
Orkfims, 164 rl". [Dawn of Virilization, 164 rl'.]; 
Wiedemann, Rdiyion, ete. [Eng. ed.], 58 il".). 
There is a further allusion to this myth in 
Papyrus Sallier IV., of the Kamesside period {cf. 
Chabas, Le ralendrier dcs jours fastes et ncfttstes, 
Chalons, 1S70), which contains a list of the days 
of the year, with an appended note as to whether 
they are to be considered lucky or unlucky, and a 
record of the mythological occurrence which gave 
them this character. This text remarks on the 
13th Mechir : ' Unlucky, unlucky, unlucky ! Go 
not out in any wise on this day. It is the day on 
which the eye of Seehet grew terrible and filled 
the fields with desolation. On this day go not out 
at sundown.' The same oeeurrenee is In view also 
in the plates of glazed clay which exhibit the lion- 
headed goddess Seehet, with a huge eye introduced 
behind her. These were intended, in all proba- 
bility, to protect their owners from a fate similar 
to what then befell guilty men. Their pretty 
frequent oeeurrenee down to a late period proves 
that the legend in question not onlj' found its way 
occasionally into Egypt, but had wide and long- 
eon tinned vogue. 

The myth itself relates how the sun-god Ra 
ruled over gods and men. lint men observed that 
he had grown old, his bones had turned into silver, 
his joints into gold, and his hair into lapia-lazuli. 
AVhen Ra noticed how men were thus inclined 
towards rebellion, he secretly summoned the rest 
of the gods to Tleliopolis to take counsel as to 
counter measures. The gods advised him to send 
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forth his eye, the goddess Seehet (the sun in its 
consuming strength), against men to destroy them, 
although the rebels, tilled with fear, had already readily formed, a, goddess and 



begun to seek refuge in flight. Ra followed their 
counsel, and Seehet slaughtered mankind, wading 
*or several nights in the blood of her victims, from 
Heraeleopolis Magna in Middle Egypt to Heliopolis. 
Dut Ra quiekly repented of having instigated this 
massacre. Not venturing directly to forbid the 
goddess to complete the task assigned her, he 
had recourse to stratagem. He eansed beer to be 
brewed and poured into the blood of the slain. 
When the goddess saw this next morning, and 
found the fields flooded with it, she rejoieed, drank 
the mixture till she was intoxicated and could not 
reeognize men. Thus mankind was reseued ; but 
Ra was dissatisfied with himself, because he had 
not left their destruction unchecked. He saw in 
this a token of his weakness, and determined to 
abdicate his sovereignty voluntarily before a new 
weakness should overtake him. At first he set 
out, on the baek of the cow of heaven, for the 
Mediterranean coasts. At this spectacle men were 
seized with eontrition. They besought Ra to re- 
main with them and destroy his enemies. But 
the god went on his way, men followed him, and, 
when it was morning, they came forth with their 
bows and joined battle with the enemies of the 
god Rib Then spake Ra : ' Your transgression is 
forgiven. The slaughter (which ye have wrought 
on my behalf) compensates the slaughter (which 
my enemies intended against me).' Tn spite, how- 
ever, of his forgiveness of men, Ra did not con- 
tinue to dwell with them. He betook himself to 
higher regions^ created the Fields of Peace and 
the Fields of Aalu, and settled many men there. 
Then he handed over his sovereignty of the earth 
to his son Shu (who was likewise a sun-god), 
ealled into being a number of sacred animals such 
as the ibis and the cynoccphalus, and eharged 
the earth -god Seb to give heed to the serpents, 
which must be charmed by means of magieal 
formula}. — Tn these details, which are not ex- 
plained by the legend itself, some part is played 
presumably by the recollection of other myths, in 
which the serpents appeared as opponents of the 
sun-god, and with which the author assumed an 
acquaintance on the part of his readers. 

ii. The fiODs. — (A) Historical development of the 
power of particular yods. — (1) We have already 
remarked that the Egyptian religion was not a 
unity. Nor did it form a concentrated system 
any more than the Egyptian State. The latter 
had originated in early times from a number of 
small States, which either peaceably or as the 
result of eonquest had become united under a 
single ruler, without thereby making a complete 
surrender of their former independence. To these 
ancient petty States corresponded the later so- 
ealled names (Egyp. hesp), of which there were 
generally reckoned 22 for Upper and 20 for 
Lower Egypt. The number underwent not in- 
frequent variations, adjacent noines being some- 
times united for administrative purposes, while 
at other times particular nomes might be par- 
titioned owing to rights of succession or other 
causes. Nevertheless, these noines, especially in 
Upper Egypt, continued to be the same on the 
whole from the Pyramid era down to that of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

The nomes were independent from not only a 
political but a religious point of view. Tn their 
principal eity stood the temple of the ehief god of 
the nonie, and here the conception and the worship 
of this higher being developed themselves independ- 
ently of the religious development in other parts 
of Egypt. The cultus, however, was not eoniined 
to this nome god ; worship was ottered in his temple 
to other gods as well. Tn this way groups were 
son or a largei 
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family b«ing assigned to the god, or tlie latter was 
conceived as the supreme deity, with n circle of 
inferior gods surrounding him. Nor did his eult 
exclude the worship of other gods in other localities 
of the same nome or in other temples of the same 
metropolis. The nome god was simply regarded 
in general as the tutelary lord who had the lirM, 
claim upon t lie inhabitant* in nil specially import- 
ant matters, and, above all, when their common 
interests were concerned. 

(2> The authority of the nome god was not so 
firmly established" but that it might be over- 
shadowed, even in his own nome, by other deities, 
although such an experience was relatively rare. 
Thus the god of the Thinite nome was originally 
Anher. At a later period, Osiris, the god of the 
city of Abydos, in the same nome, gained such pre- 
ponderance that he stepped into the place of Anher 
in the nome en It as well. In the Thehaid the 
principal role appears to have been played at tlr>t 
by Mont (Ment), the god of the ancient metropolis 
liermonthis. With the advance of Thebes and the 
growing importance of its temple of Anion, the 
latter became from the 12th dynasty onwards the 
principal deity. But as the power of Thebes 
waned more and more during the Saitie period, 
the prestige of its god also sank in the nome, and 
the significance of Mont mice more revived. 

In other instances nome gods were able to extend 
their worship beyond the limits of their own pro- 
vince. Thus shrines were occasionally lmilt to 
their own gods by men who had migrated from mie 
nome to another. If these shrines were richly 
endowed, other Egyptians might be led to attach 
themselves to the newly introduced cult. As far 
as we can trace the matter back, in such cases the 
gods who from of old had been in possession were 
always tolerant, and took no umbrage at the intro- 
duction of the new divinities so long as these made 
no claim to supremacy over themselves. But cults 
of this kind, whose introduction was due to private 
persons, had no importance outside a limited sphere. 
The authority of a nome god increased in far 
greater measure when the princes of his province 
raised themselves to the rank of Pharaohs. The god 
had procured for Ins prince the supreme power in 
Egypt, and thereby showed that he was mightier 
than the other nome gods. The maintenance of 
his cult was consequently the primary duty of the 
royal house and of all the courtiers and oflicials 
connected with it, not indeed in the sense that an 
officially prescribed State cult was introduced, but 
one that had the force of consuetudinary propriety 
in view of the religious notions which had been 
cherished from olden times by the now reigning 
Pharaonie house. But similar considerations would 
gain over other Egyptians al^o to the new cult, 
and move the various priestly colleges to grant it 
admittance into their templus. This advance in 
the honours paid to some particular god, followed 
by a decline- when the power of the dynasty from 
tfiat nome decayed, may still be traced, hy aid of 
the inscriptions, in the case of Anion, Bast, and 
other Divine figures. With other gods the change 
of prestige has taken plaee prior to the commence- 
ment of the literary tradition accessible to us. In 
primitive times, for instance, great significance was 
possessed by the jackal head ltd god Ap-uat, who 
was ultimately regarded as the nome god of Shit. 
His image was borne upon a standard before the 
king, and the jackal's tail, in allusion to Ins cult, 
was, down to the latest times, worn by the 
Pharaohs, attached to their girdle behind, as a 
symbol of rule. In the eour*e of Egyptian history, 
however, Ap-uat receded quite into the background 
in the cult. In the Old Empire he still held the 
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and unde*- (he New Empire in almost every necro- 
polis his place is taken by another jackal-god, 
Anubis, who, in the train of <>>iris, the god of the 
dead, obtains growing significance in the concep- 
tions of the under world. 

(3) In all these instances a political development 
of Egypt, originally quite apart from religious con- 
siderations, had brought with it as a logical conse- 
quence a change of faith, without the co-operation 
of any external compulsion on the part of the 
State. Once only was it otherwise, namely, when 
Amenophis iv. sought at one bound forcibly to 
raise to the chief place the cult of Aten, the solar 
disc, worshipped as one of the natural l>odies— a 
cult which under his predecessors had Wen slowly 
growing in importance. The rest of the gods were 
to take only a secondary place, if indeed the 
attempt was not made, as in the case of Anion, to 
prevent their worship altogether, and to damage 
the god by destroying his name in inscriptions, 
etc. This violent revolution hat! no success. After 
the death of the innovator, even his own family 
speedily lost interest in his god. The temples 
consecrated to Aten were deserted and destroyed, 
his worship survivcd'hi only a few places, and even 
there to only an insignificant extent. 

(4) In order that the heavenly ligures should en- 
joy Divine authority, it was not necessary for them 
to be the chief gods in one of the nomes of Egypt ; 
the enormous number of Egyptian divinities is 
itself sufficient to exclude such a supposition. 
Some of them even enjoyed widespread regard 
throughout Egypt, without ever having jjosscs^ed 
any such local authority. Some even of the chief 
deities of the whole country have no place among 
the nome gods, as for instance the goddess of 
Truth Maftt, the god Nefer-Tum, the Nile god 
l.lapi, and, above all, the principal god of his- 
torical Egypt, Ka. This sun -god was indeed 
specially worshipped at llcliopolis, a city which 
was ealled after him by the sacred name Pulifl, 
'house of Kfi,'.but the nome god here was originally 
not Ba but Atom (Turn). The latter is likewise 
a sun-god, who even in later times always enjoyed 
veneration side by side with Ba, an attempt being 
frequently made to represent him as a partial form 
of Ba, namely, the god of the evening sun. Eor 
his veneration over the whole of Egypt, Ba is in- 
debted, accordingly, not to auv local authority 
possessed by him, — as a city llcliopolis never had 
any very great importance, -but to the doctrine 
concerning him and to the development of religious 
conceptions in the Nile valley. 

In the time of the early dynasties, whose power 
was concentrated in Upper 'Egypt, and which, it 
would appear, succeeded only" gradually in con- 
quering tlie Delta, Ba plays no considerable role. 
Even under the 4th dynasty, which had its resi- 
dence at Memphis, not far from llcliopolis, he is 
still quite in the background. With the accession 
of the 5th dynasty these conditions are changed. 
A fabulous story, dating from c. 2U0O u.C, makes 
the fir*t thru* kings of this dynasty to have been 
the otV»pring of the god Ba by the wife of a priest 
of Ba in an otherwise unknown place of the name 
of Sachebn. How old this legend is we cannot 
tell, but it is certain that from the 5th dynasty 
onwards all tlie Pharaohs give themselves out to be 
sons of Ba. Nevertheless, the god does not at first 
appear very frequently in the inscriptions, although 
king KS-'en-u*er of the 5th dynasty already 
can>ed a great sanctuary to be erected to him at 
Abunir icf. A "/>//'. Ztsrhr. xxxvii. Ml., xxxviii. 
!I4 \\\, xxxix. IlltV.). It is not till the time of the 
_ Middle Empire that Ka is mentioned with ever- 
the . increasing frequency, and that the conception of 
the Hie *3«-eiaUy < h,>e rWatiqn between deity and sun 
■av, - be:mi* itt tL*-*3ui* ibikxh influence the coueeptiou 
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formed of other gods. This leads, for i "stance, in 
the case of the Thehan Anion, to a coin]. ete amal- 
gamation of the old god of Thebes with the sun- 
god — a result which finds ontward expression in 
the usual name for this deity under the New 
Empire, namely Amon-Ra. But, even when this 
new name is not employed, the simple name Anion 
is always during thi3 period to he understood of 
the deity who had become a solar one. The same 
happened with other Divine figures. Sometimes 
the amalgamation is indicated by the name(Kebek- 
Ra, and the like), at other times the old name is 
retained, and it is merely the conception of the god 
that is influenced by solar notions. In the first 
millennium n.C. practically the whole of the more 
important Egyptian gods became more or less 
clearly defined sun-gods, and processes of thought 
derived from the solar faith were allowed to influ- 
ence even the conceptions of the gods of the under 
world who were connected with the Osirian doc- 
trine of immortality (see below, p. 195 b ). 

But, although the nature of the Egyptian deities 
Mas in later times prevailingly solar, we must he 
careful not to carry inferences from this back to 
earlier periods. We can trace the progress of the 
process by aid of the monuments, and are not at 
liberty oifhand to place the result at the beginning 
of the development of Egyptian religion. 

(ft) In consequence of the independence of the 
various noine gods, the doublets already referred 
to were bound to arise in the circle of the higher 
powers. In his own district each nome god is at once 
creator, preserver, ruler of the world, quite untram- 
melled by similar pretensions on the part of his 
Divine neighbour. The Egyptians never attempted 
to remove the logical contradiction that thus arose. 
Onite the reverse ! In taking over a foreign god 
to a new nome, they calmly took over also his titles 
and his myths, quite unconcerned that in this way 
a Dnppc/gcingcr to the old nome god found entrance 
into the nome. The only concession occasionally 
made in favour of more systematized thought was 
that deities of this kind were declared to be essen- 
tiallj- identical or emanations of the same Divine 
notion, without, however, the further step being 
taken of abandoning the assumption of an inde- 
pendent individuality for each particular form. 
Especially in later texts it is often asserted that 
the nome or temple god bears in other places 
the names of the local deities, hut one must not 
infer from this, as has frequently been done, e.g. 
even by Brugsch, that the forms in question are 
actually identical. Such statements are merely 
intended to characterize the particular god as the 
possessor of all Divine power — a position which in 
other places might quite well be attributed to any 
other who was the ruling deity there. 

(6) In principle, then, the nome gods have equal 
importance, they may all of them, if the occasion 
demands it, have omnipotence attributed to them ; 
but we have already noted that this relation might 
assume a ditlerent form in practice, according to 
the power of their particular nome. The material 
at our disposal docs not indeed always give us a 
trustworthy picture of the actual conditions. We 
have an exact knowledge only of those deities 
whose places of worship and temples survive and 
have been already excavated. Our views are thus 
subject to constant shifting when new texts and 
monuments emerge from places that bad not been 
previously examined. Chance plays so great a 
part in the matter that it is quite possible that 
gods at present scarcely known to us had great 
importance in antiquity, and, conversely, that the 
forms which are frequently named in our sources 
once possessed only slight significance. Here, as 
little as elsewhere "in Egyptological 'questions, are 
we at liberty to forget that, in spite of the wealth 



of monuments that have survived, their number is 
relatively small considering the thousands of 3 r ears 
of Egyptian history, and hence their data must 
be used with caution in drawing inferences as to 
ancient conditions in general. This must be kept 
in view in judging of the following list of the most 
important Egyptian deities. These are the forms 
of which the extant texts principally speak ; and, 
above all, they are those which possessed the 
greatest interest for the nations of antiquity out- 
side Egypt. 

(B) List of gods.- — J. Native Egyptian 
DEITIES.— Pa is the god of the sun, who, conceived 
of as a man, or as a man with a hawk's head, guides 
the heavenly bodies, creates new life by his rays, 
and thus blesses mankind, although at times he also 
shoots forth consuming fire (his eye is the goddess 
Sechet, cf. above, p. 18'2). The centre of his worship 
is Heliopolis (Egyp. An [Heb. jn] or Pa-Ra, Or. 
'HXioi'iroXcs [Heb. z"?i> rrs]), where the kings of the 
12th dynasty built him a great temple. For the 
most part he stands alone, lint occasionally an 
artificially formed consort (see above, p. 179"), Ra-t 
(Ihi-t-ta-ni), is placed by his side. The monuments 
of the cult of Ra resemble the conical stone in 
which among others he embodied himself at Helio- 
polis. In the time of the Old Empire huge build- 
ings were erected to him in the form of a tlat- 
topped pyramid surmounted by an obelisk. The 
best known of these was that erected by king 
Ea-en-user at Abusir (see above, p. lS3 b ). 

The god pursued his course in the heavens by 
ship. Two barks, bearing the names Miidet and 
Sekti, are generally attributed to him ; in later 
times he is supposed to use a special vessel for 
ever}' hour of the day. The name of l!a is associ- 
ated with numerous legends which depict him as 
a king decaying with age, against whom gods and 
men rebel, but who always emerges victorious from 
the resulting conflicts. The texts name a number 
of other sun-gods along with and often confused 
with Ha. Of these we now proceed to notice the 
five most important — 

(1) Horus.— Our treatment of this god is rendered 
difficult by the circumstance that under this name 
were understood two deities, who were originally 
quite distinct, although afterwards they passed 
into one another : Horus, the son of lsis (see below, 
p. 194 b ), and Horns the sun-god. The latter, again, 
is separated into a number of independent indi- 
vidual forms, which are distinguished by additions 
to the name Horus. Thus we have : I/cr-ur, 
1 llorus the ancient,' of Letopolis ; Hcr-men-ti, 
1 Horus of the two eyes,' of Shedenu in the Delta ; 
H.r-chcnt-an-ma, ' Horns in the condition of not 
seeing,' of Letopolis ; Her-em-chuti, ' Horns on 
the horizon,' the Greek Harmachis, at Tanis, and 
in the environs of Memphis, where the great sphinx 
of Oizeh is his symbol ; Hw-n'ttb, 'the golden 
Horus, ' who is regarded especially as the midday 
sun ; Her-hchudti, ' Horns of Edfu,' whose symbol, 
the winged solar disc, used to be placed as an 
omen-avert er on temples, steles, etc. Then, again, 
IJer-ka, 'Horus the bull'; Her-deshcr, ' the red 
Horns'; ffcr-&p-skctM, 'Horus the revealer of the 
secret,' answer to the planets Saturn, Mars, Jupiter, 
which were thus thought of as solar forms. — Hcr-t 
is a later-formed female complementary form of the 
male Horus (see p. 179 1 ). 

(*2) Chepera, ' he that becomes' (Germ. ' der Wer- 
dende'), is primarily the morning sun. A Turin 
text declares : ' I am Chepera in the morning, Ra 
at midday, Turn in the evening,' but the three 
deities just named are usually thought of in 
pretty much one and the same way as=the sun in 

%S| Turn oi Atum is the god of Heliopolis, and 
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is frequently regarded as the creator; he is por- 
trayefl mostly as a man with the crowns of Egypt. 
A gn«it temple dedicated to liim was situated at 
the modern Tell el-.Maskhuta, ami known as J'<i- 
Turn {'house of Tiini,' the biblical Pithom ; ef. 
Navilh% The Store-city of J'ithuut, London, ISK.H 

(4) Shu appears, ahove all, as ereator, and at 
Thel>es ami Memphis is named as one of the 
Egyptian kings of t lie gods. His female consort 
ami twin sister is the lion headed Tefnut. The 
notions cherished regarding this goddess, and 
especially her genealogical place in the Egyptian 
religion* system, underwent numerous variations. 
In the myths »\m does not come at all prominently 
forward. 

(.")) Aten, 'the sun's dise,' of whom we have spoken 
already (see p. ls:V), is, in contrast to U&, not an 
anthropomorphic form, hut the celestial body itself. 
He is j >ort rayed as the solar disc from which rays 
stream down towards the earth. These end in 
hands which reach down the signs for life, powenetc. 
Amenophis IV. (c. 1450 11. C.) desired to make Aten 
the ruling god in Egypt, called himself in honour 
of him G/M{aeJttt)-en-iilim, 'splendour of the solar 
disc,' and built him a great temple at Tel el -A mama 
in Central Egypt, to whose neighbourhood he 
removed the royal residence, which had been at 
Thebes. Apart from the prominence it gave to the 
new god, the henotheistie {nut monotheistic! refor- 
mation of tins king made little change in Egypt. 
The organization of officials remained the same(cf. 
Puillet, B*x. da trtiv. rid. a I' Egypt, xxiii. I -10 11'.), 
and so did the eultus and the religious formula 1 , 
in which the ancient Divine names were simply 
replaced in many instances by that of Aten. In 
numerous hymns, touched with poetical feeling, 
which have Wn found in the tombs of el-Atnarna, 
the god is hailed as beneficent star, bringer of light 
and heat, rejoicer of man and beast, creator and 
nourisher of all things and beings, the only daily 
that is worthy of veneration, etc. As a matter of 
course, no myth is attached to the nature god 
himsevf. 

Anion of Thebes was presumably at first a god 
of the reproductive natural force which generates 
animals and plants, as were his neighbour gods, 
Ment of Ucrmonthis and Min of Koptos. The 
three names probably go back to the root men 
( = ' stand'), the alluvion being to the erected 
phallus. At a later period Anion blends more 
and more with the sun-god l*ei abovfc, p. 1S4"), 
and thus arises Anion -Mil, who is now hailed re- 
peatedly in hymns as creator, diftpenfer of nourish- 
ment, etc. .More and more he arrogates .the 
functions of other gods, and is first invoked in a 
henotheistie sense, and then designated panthe- 
i>tically as god of the All, the other gods being his 
members and part*. During this period the custom 
originated of deriving. hi* name from antm (' to be 
hidden'), the idea being that his true name, i.e. his 
real nature, is concealed (.see above, p. 181*). He is 
portrayed as a man with a high feather erown. 

At Thebes Anion does not usually appear alone, 
but in company with the goddess Mut and their 
son Chunsu. There is thus constituted a Divine 
family, a triad, the members of which, however, 
always remain independent, and never blend into a 
trinity. It was generally held in ancient Egypt 
that a god, like a man, grows old and dies. In 
order to secure, in Spite of this, the perpetual life 
of the god, he is supposed to generate by his wife, 
who U usually also his sister, a son like himself, 
who, when the father dies, steps into his place. He 
in turn generates, by her who had been his own 
mother, a son like himself he becomes, as the 
Egyptians s!l y, k'l-mulf, ' husbjMjVl cl'iusjiitoTJvfr,' 
— who succeeds him on his tfcatlf. Strangely 



enough, there is no word of the goddess dying. 
Put this is probably due, not to any real immor- 
tality being attributed to her, but to the meagro 
significance of goddesses in Egyptian mythology. 

Pesides the triad, we lind in Egyptian temples 
groups of four or eight, and especially of nine 
deities. The composition of these groups rests 
upon a variety of principles; at times the forms 
have aetually a close connexion, at other times 
one of the gods is regarded as king, the others as 
Ins court, etc. Pre-eminent in this class is the 
enneud of lleliopolis, in the formation of which a 
mythological system eo operated, and which then 
exercised an influence upon other temples as well 
(«f. Mwpwft, Et. da myth. \\. X\~ 11'.). In place of 
a single ennead some temples have two, a great 
and a small, while others have a still larger 
number. 

Mut, depicted as a woman with a human head 
or that of a lion, had a tempi® of her own to the 
south of Karnak in Thebes (Pcnsou-4 lourlay, The 
Temple of Mut in Asfcr, London, lS'JJ), where she 
passed for queen of heaven and eye of Kit, and 
where numerous lion-headed statues were dedicated 
to her or to Sechet (see below, p. ISO"), particularly 
by Amenophis III. and Sheshonk I. Instead of 
her we occasionally meet with the grammatically 
formed goddess Ament by the side of Anion. She 
has nothing to do with the almost homonymous 
goddess of the under world, Amcnti, ' she who 
belongs to the realm of the dead.' 

Chunsu appears to have been primarily a moon- 
god [ch-m$=* ]«iss Hirough,' hen; with reference to 
the motion of the stars]. He bears upon his 
hawk's head a moon-crescent and miii's disc, and 
the mention of him runs parallel with that of the 
other moon-deities (Thoth, A ah, etc.). In later 
times he becomes the god of healing, and falls 
apart into two forms, ' Ghuusu, the beautifully 
resting one,' who always abides in the temple at 
Thebes, ami 'Chunsu, the executor of plans,' who is 
sent out by the other as physician and magician. 
To the lirst of these a great temple was erected at 
Karnak by Pamses III. and his successors ; the 
latter had a small sanctuary beside it, which is 
mentioned as late as the Ptolemaic era (cf. Aajyp, 
Ztschr. xxxviii. I '20). 

Ment was worshipped at various places in the 
Thebaid ; he has a hawk's head, solar disc, and 
the Anion feathers, and in the Theban period of 
Egyptian history he is regarded especially as the 
god of war, to whom the Pharaoh, as he sets out 
for battle, is compared. II is embodiment at 
Eriiient is the Pueis (see below, p. K)0"). 

Min [formerly read Chcm or Amsi] was the god 
of 1'anopolis, Koptos, and other places; he pre- 
sents himself as an ithyphallie man, and is viewed 
as t lie god of procreation. Harvest and other 
joyous festivals are held in his honour, and lie 
often coincides with Anion kn-mutf, as the god 
who constantly reproduces himself and thus* lives 
for ever. 

Chnum or Chnuphis, the rain-headed god of the 
cataract region, is ereator of the world, which he 
fashioned upon the potter's wheel, and of human 
beings, whom he ' constructed.' Py his side appear 
the goddesses to be presently mentioned, Sati and 
Annkit. In addition, we lind occasionally coupled 
with him the frog-headed goddess Hekt, who is 
frequently mentioned from the earliest times down- 
wards, without our being able, however, to tix bet 
exact signilicam-e. At all events, she played u part 
in the resurrection dogma, which was symbolized 
down to the Christian-Coptic era by Tier sacred 
f animaLJjie frog. 
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as sueh, well known to the Greeks, who for un- 
known reasons call him Heplucstos. Herodotus 
visited and described his temple (Herod, ii. 911, 101, 
121, 176). Ptah appears in mum my form, swathed, 
with only the head free; the feet are placed upon 
the sign for truth. In Memphis he was regarded 
as the first king of the country and as creator, a 
role which at Phike is assigned to Ptah-Tatuncn, 
a combination of Ptah and Tanen or Tatunen, a 
deity who makes his appearance especially in 
Nubia, and who, as earth-god, recalls the Egyptian 
Seb (lveb). Ptah is also combined with other 
deities so as to form new special gods. Thus we 
have Ptah-Atcn-cn-]>U, 'Ptah solar disc of the 
heaven.' who illumines the earth with his rays; 
Ptah-Nu, the father of the gods ; Ptah-Hdpi, 
Ptah the Nile; and, above all, Ptah-Sokaris, to 
whom Ptah-Hokaris-Oftirifs^Ptah-Osiris, and Sokaris 
alone (see below) correspond. The triad at Mem- 
phis is composed of Ptah along with Sechet and 
their son Nefer-Tum or Imhetep (Imuthes). 

Sechet (Sechmet) is a lion-headed sun-goddess, 
who, under the title of 'the eye of Ka,' slaughters 
lias enemies. In her essential significance she 
coincides pretty nearly with the lion headed Mxit 
of Thebes, Tefnut, Pacht of Speos Arteinidos, 
and the cat-headed Bast of Bubastis. 

Nefer-Tum appears, particularly in more recent 
texts, as a man whose head is surmounted by a 
budding lotus, from which we may infer that he 
was a god of the regeneration and reawakening 
of nature, although there ate no specific details of 
this in the inscriptions. Imhetep, 'he who comes 
in peace,' is depicted as a youth with a closely- 
litting cap upon his head. He generally appears 
seated, with a rolled-up papyrus upon his knees. 
In earlier times his figure does not seem to oceur, 
but in the later New Empire, and, above all, in the 
Saitic period, numerous bronzes of him are found, 
notwithstanding which he does not become any 
more prominent in the texts, where he is intro- 
duced as a learned jjod. — For the associates of 
Ptah, see above, p. 17y lj . 

Sokaris, conceived of as hawk-headed, is pri- 
marily a sun-god. His principal festival fell at the 
winter solstice, and in the Ptolemaic period was 
celebrated on the morning [at an earlier period 
perhaps on the evening] of the 2fith of Choiak (cf. 
Brugsch, Pc.v. etpjp. i. 4211'.). He was worshipped 
especially in the neighbourhood of the necropolis 
of Memphis (where there is still a reminiscence of 
him in the name Saqqarah), and thus became 
blended on the one side with the Memphitie Ptah, 
and on the other with the god of the dead, Osiris, 
whose symbols were, in consequence, often assigned 
to him. 

Nechebit of Eileithyiaspolis, the vulture-formed 
tutelary goddess of Upper Egypt, generally ap- 
pears in eompany with the serpent-formed Uat'-it 
of Unto, the tutelary goddess of Lower Egypt. 
The combination of the two stands for the empire 
of the Pharaoh, who united both their spheres of 
authority under his sway. 

Hathor, ' the house of Horus ' according to the 
later etymology, is mentioned times without num- 
ber, and had her principal temple at Deuderah. 
She is the goddess of joy, the patroness of mirthful 
gatherings. Her sacred animal was the cow, in 
consequence of which she occasionally appears with 
a cow s head, and, even when she wears a human 
form, she has very frequently eow's ears. Another 
Hathor is regarded as the goddess of the under 
world, and yet other Hathors are the seven female 
beings who made their appearance at the birth of 
a child and, like our fairies, foretold its fortune. 

Sebak (Suchos) appears 'with a crocodile's head 
or as a crocodile. Under this same name, how 



ever, we must distinguish at least three different 
deities. In the first place there was a sun-god, 
who is combined with Ka and makes his appear- 
ance pre-eminently at Ombos, side by side with the 
sun-god Aroe'ris. Another Sebak constitutes a 
kind of by-form of Osiris. Finally, there is a 
Sebak who is regarded as the god of evil. His 
sacred animals were the erocodiles, which were 
supposed to be the associates of Set in the under 
world, and which in most of the nonies of Egypt 
were hunted to the death. The centre of worship 
of a Sebak who was well disposed to men con- 
tinued till a late period to be the Fayum. 

(2) FOREIGN DEITIES. —The Egyptian gods 
during the flourishing period of the country's 
history were not exclusive. They admitted into 
their number such of the gods of neighbouring 
peoples as had been found to be powerful and 
capable of resistance. It h a sign of deterioration 
that such a course was not followed with the 
Greek and Roman deities, who had no place 
assigned to them in the temple cult, but had to 
be content with the worship of certain circles of 
the people who would regard them as special gods. 
In the first millennium B.C. the Egyptian religion 
was too ossified to permit of its assimilation of 
new ideas. And this all the more because at this 
very time an archaizing tendency made itself felt 
in religion, so that from the time of the 25th 
dynasty the oldest attainable religious formulte 
are in the most unmistakable fashion sought out 
and employed once more. In earlier times it was 
different. Libyan, African, Semite deities were 
then worshipped in the Nile valley along with 
the native gods. 

(a) From the Libyans the Egyptians, in invading 
their future settlements, presumably borrowed the 
goddesses Neith and Bast, who at the beginning 
of Egyptian history play a considerable part, then 
recede entirely, and Home forward once more ia 
the Saitic period (from B.C. 700 onwards). 

Bast appears pre-eminently as the local goddess 
of Bubastis in the Delta, where she had a share in 
the cult of the principal temple (Naville, Bubastis, 
London, 1S91 ; Festival Hall ufOsorkon If., London, 
1SU2). She is portrayed with a cat's head, and, 
like all lion- and eat headed goddesses, is regarded 
as an embodiment of the sun. She plays no con- 
siderable part in the mythology. 

Neith was thought of as an armed woman, with 
bow and arrow in her hand. As local goddess of 
Sais she was well known to the Greeks. In myth- 
ology she is regarded as the mother of Ka, and 
then becomes blended with Isis, along with whom 
she plays a role in the Osirian festivals, winch 
under the New Empire had one of their centres at 
Sais. The Libyans of the time of Seti I. tattooed 
the ideogram of Neith upon their arms and wove 
it into their clothes (cf. Mallet, Le eulte dc Neith 
a Sais, Paris, ISS'J; Petrie, Nnqadu, p. 64). 

Amongst deities that were originally Libyan 
should perhaps be included also the two goddesses 
Sati and Anukit, who at a later period make their 
appearance in the cataraet district as companions 
of Chimin (see above). Sati is depicted with the 
crown of Upper Egypt and the cow's horns, and is 
regarded as queen of heaven and of Egypt, queen 
of all gods, and is compared by the Greeks with 
Hera, although she has fundamentally nothing in 
eommon with her. Anukit wears a feather crown, 
is regarded above all as mistress of the island of 
Sehel in the neighbourhood of Phila>, and is com- 
pared with Hestia, but never succeeded in gaining 
any firm footing in Egypt proper. 

(b) Pes and Ta-urt and their companions appear 
to be of African origin, by which is not meant that 
we are to think of divinities of a pronounced 
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negro type. We have to do rather with duitiu* 
whose acquaintance the Egyptians made through 
the medium of tJie tribes on th<' southern border 
ot their empire, and to whom they left their gro- 
tesque forms, although these stood in the most 
glaring opposition to the refined forms of the 
genuine Egyptian gods, untl permanently retained 
tlie stamp of their barbarian origin. 

Bee is portrayed as a bearded dwarf, with long 
ears, bandy legs, long and generally bent arms, 
with a feather crown on his head. Behind him 
hangs down to the ground a long tail, probably 
that of the ct/mrhrrtts t/uttntmt, whose name (htm) 
the god himself bears. Apart from occasional 
ornaments, he is represented naked, and almost 
always as of the mule sex. It is only rarely that 
a female form appears beanie him. In later times 
a numW of by tonus (l.Iait, Ahti, Sepd, Ahani, 
ete.) take their place by his side. These are at 
one time identified with him, and at another re- 
main independent. In the Old Km pi re he seems to 
have as yet played no part ; in the Middle Empire 
there is 'still little mention of him ; i( is during the 
New Empire, especially in the Saitio period, that 
he attains his bloom (it. Krall in Jahrb. tl. Wim. 
Ktmsthirt. Samml. ix. p. 72 h". ; A. Grunfoll, 
PSIIA xxiv. 21 11". ). lie is regarded as a deity who 
renders aid at the birth of gods and kings, who 
amuses the newborn babe with his dances and 
waits upon it, protecting it at (lie same time from 
all evil, and especially against witchcraft. He 
thus becomes one of the most important of the 
omen-averting deities. At times lie is confused 
with the young sun, and at a later period is 
thought of also as a pantheistic divinity. 

Ta-urt's embodiment is a female hippopotamus 
standing upon its hind legs, with thick belly and 
pendant breasts, and often with a long inane 
hanging down to the ground. She, too, is ready 
with her aid at the birth of gods and kings, and 
in certain localities she is regarded, in her by-form 
Apet, as mother of < ).siris. In representations of 
the under world she takes her place by the side 
of the eow-formed Ilathor. She appears at the 
entrance to necropoleis and to the realm of the 
dead, presumably occupying this position that she 
may render aid at the new birth of the dead, the 
resurrection. Her symbol is one of the most fre- 
quently occurring amulet* in tombs belonging to 
the more recent periods of Egyptian history. 

(r) Axim&k, principal! v Semitic, deities (cf. Meyer, 
ZDMG x.\i. 716 tl'. ; W. Max M tiller, A*icn it. 
Eiirvittt, 311 If.) found their way into the Egyptian 
temples under the New Empire, a period during 
which the Egyptian people was much brought into 
contact, alike in peace and war, with the different 
tribes of Western Asia. The principal deities of 
this class are Ilaal, Keshpu, .\starte, Anta, and 
the city goddess of Kadesh. The last named will 
be dealt with in the 4«me category as the Egyp- 
tian city goddews (see below , p. 1U1"). 

Baal was worshipped notably in the Kaniesside 
period, and indeed his cult appears to have had its 
ttarting-point at the city of ranis in the eastern 
lbdja, where Uniiws II. gave to this god a place 
even in the chief temple, llis name ha* frequently 
for its determinative the sacred animal of the god 
Set, with whom he thus appears to have been 
identified — a result which would be reached all the 
more readily because the by- form of Set, namely 
Sutech, was also regarded elsewhere as god of the 
Asiatics. Xo statues of llaal have been discovered 
in Egyptian temple* up till now. 

Reshpu, the Pho'iiieian lisrph, carries a lance, 
exhibits Semitic features, and makes his appear- 
ance frequently upon steles belonging to the 
flourishing _ 

Astarte was worshipped 



temples. The met frequently mentioned is her 
shrine at Merupl is, which existed down to the 
Ptolemaic period, and must have stood not tar 
from the Scriipctlui. In the treaty between 
Kanises II. and the Asiatic Kheta. she appears as 
goddess of the Kheta, but even Kanises ll. himself 
esteemed her so Inghly that he named one of his 
sons after \\vr — M <■,-. A -(.s)t rut (Wiedemann, Urn,- 
dots Ztritrs Buck, 433; cf. Spiegelbcrg, PSIiA 
xxiv. 41 tl'.). 

Anta likewise makes her appearance as goddo-s 
of the Kheta. She hears shield, lance, and haltle- 
club, and is occasionally mounted on horseback. 
Kamses ii. ami III. worshipped her, and tin; lirst 
named of these monarchs called his favourite 
daughter and future wife after her Ihnf- A ntit, 
'daughter of Anta.' Hut neither her cult nor 
that of her Semitic associates appears to have laid 
hold upon the mass of the people. It remained an 
ollieial cult, quite in contrast with that of the 
Libyan and African divinities, who appear to 
have found their principal worshippers in popular 
circles. 

(3) Deified men.— Tn treating of the Egyptian 
religion, great importance has frequently" been 
attached to the worship of the king of the hind, 
and a whole pantheon of kings has been attributed 
to the Egyptians. Hut this way of putting it is. 
not correct. The Pharaoh was, as we have seen 
already (p. ISO 1 '), the direct offspring of a god, and 
hence hore the title 'beautiful god, and felt him- 
self to belong to tlie order of heavenly beings. 
Even during his lifetime hymns were composed 
which attributed to him all manner of divine 
attributes (for examples .see Maspero, Genre ijii.st. 
70 tl'.); he is portrayed with the insignia of the 
gods; his subjects approached him as a god, and 
no doubt offered adoration to him in the popular 
cult and elsewhere. Hut in the temple eult his 
worship had a very subordinate place. Ameiiophis 
III. indeed pray* to his own I;a, and obtains from 
the latter the promise of all kinds of heavenly 
gifts. Kamses II. admits himself into the number 
of his temple gods, ete. Hut, upon the whole, 
even these monarchs .stand a long way behind 
the great gods. It may be noted also as a circum- 
stance connected with this, that the cult ceases as 
a rule upon the death of the particular Pharaoh 
concerned. It is true indeed, that occasionally, 
even after their death, offerings continue for a con- 
siderable time to be presented to them in accordance 
with their own directions and from funds left by 
them for the purpose, until later generations apply 
these gifts to their own use, hut it is seldom that 
the defunct Pharaohs continue to be invoked as 
actual heavenly powers. Only a few of them are 
mentioned after the lapse of centuries as deities 
(cf. e.if. for the kings of the first dynasties, Erman, 
Actjyp. Ztuchr. xxxviii. 121 tl'.), and even then only 
in company with others. The temples to the 
dead, which the Pharaohs erected to themselves, 
appear, to have been nearly all very quickly 
alienated from their proper use. 

Still less frequently than kings did ordinary 
mortals attain to Divine honours after death. One 
of these rare instances is found in the lime of 
Ameiiophis m. in the person of Ameiiophis the 
son of 1,1 apu, who is still regarded as a god as 
late as the Ptolemaic period (el. Wiedemann in 
PSBA xiv. 334, (,'rr/nvll, vii. 2S1M1". ; Set he, .AV///H- 
ti<tm, 10711.). Another is the prince of Cnsh, 
Pa-sear, who for a length of time hears the title of 
'the god' (Wiedemann, PSJlA xiv. 3.TJ f. i, and 
there are examples of the same in other two 
private persons under the isth dynasty (Wiedc- 
period of I :-yptian history. lnanri, J) -ititt LiJ<i lii. ■,*«>! if.).* The Creeks 

• several Egyptian assert, fiMhcY p*r* Ufa citations in Wiedemann, 
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PSBA xiv. 335), that in the cherwise unknown 
city of Anabis a man was veneiited as a god, anil 
bad gilts presented for him to cat. lint such 
notices are isolated ; the venerati m of sucli men 
being confined as a rule to the narrow circle of the 
clan to which they belonged, or the officials of tlie 
building erected by them. 

Naturally, we must not confound Divine venera- 
tion of this kind with the proper cult of the dead, 
the object of which was to ensure a supply of food 
and drink to the deceased so as to prevent his 
wandering about as a ghost, but which did not 
necessarily imply the attributing to him of any 
Divine attributes in the stricter sense of the term. 

(4) THE POPULAR GODS.— Partition of the great 
gods. — The older investigators of the history of 
Egyptian religion proceeded on the principle that 
the best way to arrive at a thorough knowledge of 
the character of the particular deities was to collect 
all the references to them in the monuments and to 
draw conclusions from these. But the progress of 
study showed that identity of name is in tlie Nile 
valley no necessary guarantee for identity of deity, 
that, for instance, Horns of Edfu is quite a different 
form from Horns of Letopolis or Horns the son of 
Isis. This circumstance it was sought in the iirst 
instance to explain by assuming that the original 
Egyptian gods were worshipped at different places, 
and that, under the inlluence of the varying local 
development of doctrine, the varying images, etc., 
there arose in course of time different conceptions 
of the gods, which found expression in the local 
by-names for the primeval divinities. This view 
is in general correct, but the phenomenon had 
a much fuller scope than was formerly supposed. 
It happened not infrequently that even in one and 
the same place the same god was worshipped under 
several forms, and that each of these forms was 
regarded as an independent personality. 

When in invocations a god appears with different 
bj'-names, as for instance Amon-Ka the king of 
tlie gods, side by side with Amon-Ba the lord of 
the throne of the world, our lirst impulse is to lind 
here two titles of one and the same god, and we 
shall thus do justice upon the whole to the notion 
of the worshipper. But when in pictorial represen- 
tations we see a number of forms seated together 
who all represent the same god, but with the 
addition in each instance of a different by-name, 
and who are worshipped together, the Egyptians 
held in such cases that each of the pictures had 
also a special divine personality corresponding to 
it. Thus Thutmosis III. appears at Karnak (Leps. 
Denkm. iii. 36 c, d) in the act of worshipping ten 
gods who are seated side by side and who are all 
called Anion, but one is Anion the lord of the 
throne of the woild, another Amon-Ka the lord 
of heaven, another Anion of western Thebes ; and 
these are followed by Anion the bidl of his mother, 
Amon-Ba tlie great in love, etc. Sometimes the 
texts in such instances indicate that one is to 
address the god by his names. But in Egypt to 
name any one must not be understood in our 
weakened sense ; the name is an independent part 
of the Kgo, the different names have different in- 
dependent forms corresponding to them. This 
occurrence of different forms of one and the same 
primeval god, if one might use the expression, 
explains how it is that upon certain steles the 
same god is portrayed in a variety of embodiments. 
Thus a stele now at Berlin (No. 7295, pub], by 
Wiedemann in Melanges lUd. a Harlez, p. 372 11'. ) re- 
presents one of the king's shoemakers, Amen-em- 
apt (about the 20th dynasty), engaged in worship- 
ping tlie following forms: (1) the human-formed 
Amon-Ka in the valley, the lord of heaven : (2) 
the goose-formed Amon-Ru, tlie lion of valour, tlie 



great god; (3) the ram-formed Amon-Ba. of Surerii, 
i.e. probably the deity who lived in animal form in 
a shrine erected by Surerii. 

It will scarcely be safe to assume that in such 
instances as the above there has been uniformly a 
partition, due to local conditions, of the god into a 
number of individualities. Bather may we lind in 
not a few of these forms originally independent 
deities, whose old names afterwards became by* 
names of a greater divinity, without the memory 
of their original independence being thereby per- 
manently lost. Many indications in the texts 
suggest that there was once a god known as 'lord 
of heaven,' another as ' lord of the All,' a third 
as 'great in love,' etc., and that these titles were 
gradually drawn into the sphere of Osiris, Anion, 
etc., just as happened, for instance, in Greece with 
deities like Hygieia, Eubuleus, Basileia, and others 
(cf. Usener, Giittcrnamcn, 216 ff.). But the old 
deities never became completely absorbed in the 
new form, but always detached themselves from 
it afresh, as may be seen from the variety of their 
embodiments. To each particular form of the 
deity a special form of embodiment must corre- 
spond, for the Egyptians recognized no gods but 
such as were conceived of personally, whether as 
man or beast, or any other perceptible object. Thus 
there could be in the same place different embodi- 
ments of the same great god, the latter being only 
apparently a unity, but in reality composed of a 
long series of Divine individualities independent of 
one another. 

{a) The Divine forms for heaven nndearth are sup- 
plied, in the Egyptian mythology known to us, by 
personal forms that animate these concepts, namely, 
the goddess of heaven, Nut, and the earth-god, 
Seb, to whom we have referred already in dealing 
with the creation myths. So is it also with the 
heavenly bodies. Here, again, there is in general no 
mention of the worship of the natural body but of 
that of a deity animating it. For the most part, 
it is true, these remained special gods; it is only in 
a few instances that we have to do with great gods 
whose functions extended beyond giving its proper 
movement to the heavenly body. Occasionally, 
however, the attempt was made to combine the 
special god with a great god, in the same way as 
at Thebes the special gods were readily brought 
into relation to Anion- Bfi (see above, p. 185*). We 
thus hear of Isis-Sothis instead of Sothis alone 
as goddess of the dog-star, or of Bennu-Osiris in- 
stead of Bennu (Phoenix). The combination of 
11 oi us with the planet-gods also belongs to this 
category. The old month-gods were almost wholly 
replaced by great gods, to whom the months were 
dedicated ; the lists of later times have preserved 
of the old deities, properly speaking, ' only 'the 
great heat' and ' the little heat ' for the two prin 
cipal summer months (see, for lists of such divini- 
ties, Leps. Hcnkm. iii. 170 f.). The gods of the 
particular days of the week were also combined 
with great gods, whereas the goddesses of the 
hours of day and night were able to preserve 
their independence down to the latest times. It 
is only rarely then that we find an invocation of 
the stars themselves, or that a particular star is 
mentioned as a god except in star catalogues. 

The proper moon-god Aah gradually passed into 
the god Thoth, and, even when he is not exactly 
amalgamated with the latter, he is depicted simi- 
larly to him. In later times he is further attached 
also to Osiris. In the case of Thoth it is probable 
that, at least in some localities, we have in him an 
actual moon god whose personality originally ran 
parallel with that of Aah, and to whom the cyno- 
ccphtdits was sacred; whereas the later more im- 
portant Ibis - Thoth, associated with writing and 
the. healing' art, is, to all appearance, of a different 
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origin. Egyptology has not as yet succeeded in 
separating the various Divine primary elements 
combined in the same god, although the ta.sk is 
one that in the Nile valley is at once suggested ami 
facilitated by the presence of the various sacred 
animals. 

(b) Stone, worship prevailed especially in Ileli- 
opolis, where the sun-god embodied himself, amongst 
other forms, in a stone. It is hard to say whether 
we should detect here the intluenee of the Semites, 
in whose native land Divine stones played a great 
part, or whether we have to do with genuine 
Egyptian notions. In any ease, this species of 
worship exhibit* itself as long established. The 
form ot the deity appears to have varied ; the texts 
speak now of a pyramid, now of an obelisk (whence 
the obelisks in the classical period of Egyptian 
history are always dedicated to Itii or to some deity 
amalgamated with him), and again of a kind of 
pillar; but the essential form is always that of a 
cone, the shape common to the Semites. It was 
probably owing simply to the intluenee of Ileli- 
opolis that the belief in this embodiment of Ka 
found entrance into other temples. The god Set, 
the opponent of Osiris, was occasionally thought 
of as embodied in a stone, as is shown by the 
determinative of his name, which is a stone in the 
shape of a brick-mould. Late texts mention also 
worship paitl to the metals and to half-precions 
Stones, but snub notices are rare. 

(c) The worship of hitfh places eould naturally 
attain to no great proportions in the Nile valley, as 
characteristic elevations are in general wanting in 
the Hat plateaus that stretch along both banks of 
the river; but instances of it do occur. The cir- 
cumstance that the temple of the 1 Father of the 
copper mines of the Sinaitie peninsula wa* situated 
upon a mountain height, may, it is true, have been 
due to Semitic inlluenee. Jiut we tind a similar 
state of things in other places as well. At Heli- 
opolis there was a sandhill, on which sacrifices were 
otl'ered to the sun-god at his rising (1'iiinehi stele, 
1. 10'2). At Gebcl Darkal the mountain on which 
the temples were situated was called the holy 
mountain, probably because it was itself regarded 
as holy, and not merely because of the sanctuaries 
to which it attbrded shelter. From the end of the 
second millennium it.C. come some notices pointing 
to the paying of Divine honours to the mountain 
peak over Shell Abd el-Gurnah at Thebes. This 
peak has prayers addressed to it ; a kn, a Divine 
personality, is attributed to it ; transgressions may 
be Committed against it, which it punishes severely, 
or forgives if entreaty to that effect is addressed to 
it. In other texts it is brought into connexion or 
even identilied with the serpent Mer-seker {' she 
who loves silence'), one of the most popular deities 
of the Theban necropolis. But originally the 
mountain was an independent Divine form (cf. the 
texts in Maspero, tit. dc myth. ii. 402 lb ; Capart, 
lUirmc de rUmuenritf dr. liruxellcs, vi. [Apiil 1UUL]), 
which, amongst other functions, was supposed to 
discharge those of a healing deity. A more exact 
study of the rock-inscriptions of Egypt may be 
expected to bring to light more of these high- 
place deities; in temple-inscriptions, on the con- 
trary, they appear to be practically wanting, 
showing that here they were not regarded as of 
sudieiently high rank to liud mention by the side 
of the great gods. 

(rf) The eutt of springs and streams was in the 
Nile valley naturally confined to a few instances, 
there being so slender a supply of independent 
watercourses. Of springs, the only one, properly 
speaking, that comes into consideration, is at 
Ileliopolis. In it, according to a >jt>li of the 8th 
cent. ii.t\ (Pianchi stele, 1. l<#), the sun god 1U 
washed his face, and his example was followed by 



kings when they .isited the sanctuary, ll is not 
said whether t! ^ spring actually received Divine 
honours, but it certainly possessed a certain sacred- 
ness, which it retained even after the fall of the 
Egyptian State. The Arabs regarded it as the 
fountain of the sun ; anil, according to tin- Chris- 
tian legend, the Virgin Mary, when lleeing from 
Herod, washed the swaddling-bands of the infant 
Jesus in it (Emtitj. Inf. Arn/j. e. 24 ; Abd Allatif, 
HI. de ffifjypte [French tr. by de Saey], p. sStl".). 

Ear more important was the plaoe held by the 
Nile (I.lapi), on whose Jlow and inundation the 
prosperity and even the existence of Egypt de- 
pended, and which was conceived of as a fat man 
with nipple-formed breasts, tlowers upon bis head, 
and wearing a loin-cloth composed of sed-e. lie 
had temples in a number of places (Nilopolis nwir 
Memphis, lleliopolis, etc.); in other instances he 
was received into the important temples in com- 
pany with other deities. The greatest of the 
popular festivals were held in his honour and to 
mark the phases of his increase ; numerous hymns 
celebrating his beneficence have come down to us, 
being found even engraved upon rnck-wulk. along 
with lists of olferings to l»e presented to him (cf. 
e.tf. Stern, Aojyp. Ztschr. 1S73, p. 12» 11. ; Maspero, 
Hynme (in JViV, Paris, lStiS). In these texts be 
is hailed as giver of life to all men, bvinger of joy, 
creator, nourisher of the whole land. In all this 
we have no myth in the proper sense of the term, 
and the Nile conies into no further relations with 
the great deities of the temples. Occasionally the 
Nile is not viewed as one divinity, but is divided 
into the Nile of Upper and of bower Egypt. When 
these two bind together for Pharaoh the plants that 
characterize them, he is thereby constituted lord 
of the whole land. There are other instances 
where the process of partition is carried still 
further, and each nome has its own Nile. 

In the train of the Nile appear a number of 
forms which embody the blessings dispensed by 
him. Thus we have the god of provision*, Ka (not 
to be confounded with the soul-form kn), who is 
also called the father of the gods: the gods l p lu, 
T'efa, and llesef, which stand for abundance and 
nourishment ; the goddess of corn, Nepera, and 
the serpent-headed goddess of the harvest, Pennut. 

(c) The worship of anhtutls (cf. Wiedemann, 
'Culte des aniuiaux' in the Musion, viii. '211 lb, 
309 tl'. ; Met, de Jlarlez, 372 If. ; HerodoVs Zwcites 
L'«c/i,271 tf.) has been regarded from ancient times 
as one of the most remarkable features of Egyptian 
religion. In discussing this subject we must dis- 
tinguish between the Divine honours paid to cer- 
tain individual animals, and the high regard for 
whole classes of animals saered to certain gods. 
In the latter instance it was supposed that cer- 
tain animals were specially dear to certain gods, 
whether because they were fond of incorporating 
themselves in these, or for some other mythological 
reason. The animals in question must not be 
hurt or killed, in their lifetime they must be fed, 
after their death they were frequently embalmed 
and buried, but were riot worshipped. The pheno- 
menon with which we are dealing may be com- 
pared with the high regard for certain animals 
shown in other lands : for instance, at the present 
day, for the stork in N. Oermany ; it is not animal 
worship, properly so called. Almost every species 
of animal found in Egypt is included in this 
category of sacred animals (see list in Parthev's 
Plutarch, de /.*. 2dl tl'.), but regard for a particular 
species is commonly con lined to particular Homes 
or districts, and one nome had no scruple about 
killing and eating the saered animals of another. 

I'liv ejis* i- unite 1 \) liferent with individual 
animate that rafiktd V* Divine. In them a par- 
ticular god embodies himself when he descends to 
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earth, and lives on in this ii arnation in the 
temple. The eult is then ocn -»etl essentially 
with this god-animal, which is dmy supplied with 
food, drink, adornments, etc. We learn this, 
above all, from the classical writers ; the inscrip- 
tions in such eases always speak of the god him- 
self. These animal deities were immortal in the 
sense that, whenever the animal incorporation died, 
a fresh embodiment of the god in an animal of the 
same species immediately took place. Moreover, 
the death of the iirst embodiment was not a com- 
plete one ; its immortal son] passed, like that of 
man, as Osiris, into the world beyond. Hence the 
Osiris dirge was raised for the animal, and it was 
solemnly interred, sometimes in an isolated tomb, 
sometimes in a spot where there were numerous 
snch graves of animals. Beside* real animals, we 
encounter, amongst those embodiments of deity, 
certain fabulous creatures. Pre-eminent amongst 
these is tbe phomix, an embodiment of Pa. The 
Egyptians came to look upon these fancied forms 
as actually existing creatures, like the sphinx, the 
griffin, etc., which were supposed to inhabit the 
desert (ef. e.g. Lops. Denkm, ii. 131). 

The most important of the god-animals, or at 
least the most frequently mentioned in the classi- 
cal authors, are the following : — 

Apis (Egyp. lh'qti) -a bull in the form of which 
Ptah of Memphis embodied himself, and whose 
worship is attested from the 4th dynasty down 
to the time of the emperor Julian. This animal 
was believed to be engendered by a moonbeam ; 
the eow which gave birth to him shared in the 
veneration paid him. He was recognized by a 
number of marks, about whose appearance tradi- 
tion varies as to details. Solemnly introduced 
into the temple, the animal gave oraeles, partly 
directly, and partly through his attendants. His 
death occasioned general mourning ; his plaee of 
burial, from the middle of the ISth dynasty, was 
a rock-cut catacomb, the so-called Serapen»n t 'm the 
middle of the necropolis of Memphis. The soul of 
the animal passed as Osiris-Apis into the world 
beyond, and this double form beeame blended, in 
the minds of the Oreeks who were settled in 
Egypt, with the notions of Pluto and Asclcpios. 
Thus arose the hybrid god Sara pis or Serapis, 
whose cult at the beginning of the Christian era 
was di tinned over the whole of the Human Empire 
(ef. e.g. Lafaye, Hist, dit cidte des divinites iVAlex- 
andrie, Paris, 1884). 

MneYis — an incorporation of Pa as a bull, at 
Heliopolis. 

Bacis— a bull form of Pa (Mont), at Iler- 
monthis. 

Suchos — a croeodile embodiment of Sebak in a 
lake in the Fay urn, which likewise gave oracles, 
and was interred in the catacombs of the laby- 
rinth. 

A ram form belonged, amongst others, to Osiris 
at Mtndes, and Amon-Pfi at Thebes. Thoth had 
the form of an ibis at Ilermopolis Magna, and, it 
would appear, alM> in a temple at Memphis, where 
the ibis was regarded as a saered animal, and 
buried accordingly. 

The Phoenix (bennv), in earlier times conceived 
of as a heron, in later also as an eagle, was an 
embodiment of Ha, especially as the morning sun, 
in a temple at Heliopolis (ef. Wiedemann, Acgyp. 
Ztschr. 1S78, p. S9 ft'.), but worshipped also in 
other places in Egypt, and one of the forms of the 
blessed dead, whose resurrection was guaranteed 
by that of the Pluenix itself. 

The Sphinx, a lion with human head, was an 
embodiment of Pa-Harmaclns, who is represented 
in this manifestation-form by the great Sphinx of 
Gizeh. The Sphinx, further, represents more 
generally the form assumed by various deities 



when they descend to the eartli as watchers. The 
Jigures representing sphinxes generally have the 
features of the dedieator of the particular sphinx, 
i.e., for the most part, the features of a king. The 
majority of sphinxes are of the male sex. But if 
the deity portrayed should be female, and the 
dedieator of the monument a woman, the sphinx 
may also have a female form. The sphinx was 
originally un winged ; it was only under Asiatic 
influence that it came to assume wings. 

The eow? was an embodiment of Ilathor and of 
other maternal deities. — The serpent was the form 
of embodiment of several deities of the tomb dis- 
tricts — above all, of Mer-seker (see above, p. 181)"), 
as well as of harvest deities like Pennut and many 
others. 

(/) In the Nile valley there is less frequent men- 
tion of the worship of plants and trees than one 
might expect in the ease of an essentially agri- 
cultural people. This deficiency of statement is 
explicable on the ground that the cult of vege- 
table life was part of the popular religion, and only 
found occasional admittance into the temple cult. 
Even when the latter was the case, one can always 
see clearly how loose was the connexion of the 
eult of plant* with that of the great gods, and how 
little, in consequence, this connexion was main- 
tained. 

Thus, a religiously important tree is the sycamore 
which stood in the West on the way to the world 
beyond, and from which a goddess, who is more or 
less identified with the tree, supplied the dead 
with food and drink for their wanderings. This 
notion took its rise from the actually existing 
isolated trees growing at the commencement of 
the desert, in small hollows where water is found. 
Under the shadow of these the shepherd or the 
huntsman would seek rest, and express his grati- 
tude by paying veneration to them. A great 
deal of vacillation is shown as to the particular 
deity with whom this sycomore is to be brought 
into relation. The one usually selected was 
Ilathor, the mistress of the West, but besides 
her we find Isis, Selkit, Neifch, Hut (ef. Wiede- 
mann, llec. dc trnv. rd. a V Egypt, xvii. 10 f.). 
Within the sacred domain of the temples there 
were groves, the trees of which were occasionally 
venerated in the same sense as everything else 
connected with the temple. In the Ptolemaic 
period an attempt was made systematically to 
establish this veneration in the case of all temples, 
and thus to include the various species of sacred 
trees in the lists of vmterin sacra. Tims in 24 
nomes we find the Nile acacia, in 17 the Cordia 
myxa (?), in 16 the Zizyphns Spina Christi, in 
1 or 2 the sycomore, the Junipcrnx Pha'tiicea, and 
the Tamarix Xilatka. In all, ID speeies of trees 
appear as sacred. Of these as many as 3 are some- 
times venerated in the same nome(Moldenke, Ueber 
die in cdtagyp. Texten encahntcn Baume, 8 ft'.). So 
far as we know, the only tree that played a con- 
siderable role in the temple cult was one that grew 
at Heliopolis near the spot where the sun-cat 
killed the Apepi serpent. From this tree the 
Phumix took Jlight, and on its leaves Thoth or 
Safech inscribed the name of the king in order 
thus to endue him with everlasting life {ef. Lefe- 
bure, Sphinx, v. 1 11"., 6511'.). 

The most surprising eireumstanee in connexion 
with the whole subject of plant worship is that 
the tree which is most characteristic of the Nile 
valley, namely the palm, makes its appearance 
only very rarely in the cultus inscriptions. Thus, 
the' palm is found instead of the sycomore of Nut 
upon a relief now at Berlin (No. 7322) ; and a stele 
at Dorpat (PSBA xvi. 152) mentions the goddess 
Tafnrt of the 1mm palm ; but sueh notices are only 
exceptional.' 
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With greater frurmuney than mutimI trees we 
encounter the special gods of corn, who, as noted 
alrtve, are sometime* a*signed to the train of the 
Nile god. Also the dogma of the resurrection of 
Osiris is hroiiglit into connexion with plant life, 
and Osiris awakening to new life is portrayed as a 
mummy lying upon its hack, and with corn sprout- 
ing from it(Fapyr, Louvre, v. 27, in I'ierret, IJmfmc 
tit- la irxurnrtion ; relief at I'hike, in KotelHni, 
Mon. del cultv, p. 23), Allusions to this doctrine 
are found as early as the Middle Empire (Kirch, 
Coffin of Atttawu* pi. 27(1), and then repeatedly in 
the Hook of the Dead. Even in the Osiris festivals 
of late times the sprouting of grains of eorn from 
the figure of t (sins still play* a parts and in a 
tomh of the time of Amenophis in. proof has been 
diseovered by Lore-t (cf. S/dtinx, iii. H'O f.) that it 
wa* occasionally the practice then, in connexion 
with burial, to' make corn grow from an image 
of O-iris as a kind of pledge of human immor- 
tality. 

(;/) Of vity flivmtiiai there must have been a con- 
siderable number, but only one of them is men- 
tioned somewhat frequently, namely the goddess 
of Thebes, who was conceived of as an armed 
woman, and who appears in two form*, namely 
Uas-t ' Thebes,' and 'she who is there in sight of 
her lord' (originally the necropolis of Drali abu 
Neggah ; cf. Maspero, £t, ilc myth. ii. 4U3). As 
yet, we know nothing of temples erected in honour 
of such personifications, Kven a foreign city deity 
found admittance into the Egyptian pantheon, 
namely the goddess Kadesh, who derived her 
name from a .Syrian city on the Oroiites, and 
who comes before us as ipieun of heaven, mistress 
of all gods, daughter of Ka. She is portrayed, 
with a front view, as a woman standing upon 
n lion. To what foreign deity >he originally 
answered, whether a Semitic Astarte in her local 
form as worshipped at I^udesh, or a llittite god- 
dess, cannot he determined, but the fashion of her 
portraiture makes the latter supposition the more 
probable. 

(h) There were also certain buildings, temples, 
pyramid**, anil the like, that were temporarily 
regarded as divinities to whom veneration was 
due. 

(">) Deified abstract xotioss. —These hold 

a special [dace in the list of Egyptian object* of 
veneration. It would he a mistake to look upon 
such deification as the result of profound philo- 
sophical speculation ; it is simply a development 
of the fundamental idea which never ceased to 
make itself felt in Egypt, namely, that every 
word must have corresponding to it a perceptible 
form, a kind of personality, which could be por- 
trayed and, if necessary, worshipped. The number 
of abstract notions known as yet from lift* of gods 
or from other indications, is pretty large ; the dis- 
covery of fuller lists will no doubt increase the 
number. The base of an altar (now at Turin, 
pub. in TSBA iii. p. I loth) dating from the 
lime of king l'epi I. (<>th dynasty), supplies the 
followinggroup : Day (lint), Year (jifiijd), Eternity 
{Huh). L'nendingness [Tff-tn); followed by Life 
(Anvh), Stability (JfW), and Joy(fW-dA). Further, 
we find here Seeing (-1/'/), and Hearing (Sat), 
and, finally, Right Speaking (Mau-cher). In other 
inscriptions appear Taste (//«), Perception (Sn), 
Strength [Un) t etc. When it is desired to portray 
the^e abstract notions, they are simply provided 
with a human form having the appropriate 
written sign on its head, or their ideographic 
hieroglyph sign is drawn with arms and legs ap- 
pended to it. In the temple cuJtj these, forms in 
general scarcely received actual worship, although 
fcoiue of them are mentioned not 'infrequently 



under the New Empire. A number of abstract 
notions >ecm to make their appcaranre as a con- 
nected group at IIermopoli>, where the so called 
eight elementary deities enjoyed Divine honours. 
'These eight, divided into four pairs, each with a 
male and a female, were Eternity (Hfli), Darkness 
(AV/;), Heavenly Water (A'w), Earthly Water of 
Inundation (of the Nile, S'utoi) ; see the Literature 
in Wiedemann, Orient. Uzty. iv. 3fcil tl'. From 
this starting - point they found admittance iuto 
other temples as well. 

There was only one abstraet notion which by 
itself played a prominent part, namely the god- 
dess Maat, ' Truth,' who appear* as a woman, with 
the ideogram for 'truth' upon her head. She is 
quite materialistically conceived of; one can eat 
and drink the truth, in order to become truthful. 
Maat is mentioned from the earliest times onwards, 
but, in spite of the widely diffused veneration for 
her, she had seldom a sacrificial cult of her own. 
When prominent ollicials are called ' priests of the 
truth,' this is probably rather a title intended to 
characterize them as specially truthful, and not 
the name of an actual ollice. Occasionally we 
hear of two 'Truths, in which case there was prob- 
ably in view the distinction between truth in 
action, i.e. justice, and inward sincerity. 'The 
goddess of Truth, when represented as human, 
appears at times blindfolded, because she judges 
without respect of persons. She conducts the 
dead into the judgment-hall of ( >siris, where she 
attends to the weighing of the heart. In myth- 
ology .she plays no part ; and if at times she ap- 
pears as the consort of Thoth, this has nothing to 
do with her proper signilicance, but rests upon 
later speculation, which desired to bring the god 
of wisdom into connexion with the truth. A 
similar judgment is to be passed on the statement 
that Maat is a daughter of Ka. This U simply an 
expression of the thought that the light of the 
sua brings the truth to view. None of these 
notions has been further worked up (cf. for Maat, 
Stern, Amfyp. Ztsrhr. 1877, pp. Still'., 113 11*.; 
Wiedemann, Ami, du Miisee Guunct, x. 5S1 t\\). 

iii. TiiR ciJLTrs.— The worship of the deity in 
the temple was concerned, aliove all, with the 
chargeot the image of the god or the sacred animal 
that found a place in the holiest part of the build- 
ing, the naus. The door leading to the nuos, or 
the barred gate giving access to the god-animal, 
was fastened by a priest every evening with a 
strip of papyrus, the ends of which were smeared 
with clay and a stamp impressed upon them. The 
following morning it was one of the first sacred 
functions to break this seal, and thus to renew the 
possibility of communion between the deity and 
man. 1'egarding this ceremony and others which 
accompanied or followed the breaking of the seal, 
we are informed through the ritual books of vari- 
ous temple* which have come down to us, and 
which describe the various sacred duties to be 
performed on the morning of each day. We have 
the ritual at Abydos, in the time of Seti 1., for 
Osiris, Isis, llorus, Anion, Ita - liarmachis and 
1'tah (publ. by Mariette in Abydos, i. 34 SO); at 
Karnak (in the Hall of Pillars, back wall), from 
the time of Seti I., for Amou-Ita (not yet publ.). 
Then there are isolated pieces ; mostly with refer- 
ence to royal visits to the temple, containing also 
pictures of the various ceremonies, mostly in the 
correct order, but furnished with abbreviated 
legends. These are to be met with on most 
temple walls, on the outside of the nrtus, temple 
doors, obelisks, etc. Further texts may be found 
in I'apyr. Iterlin 53 [no w^3' >.">.">] for Anion, and Li 
arid 53 InAivniiU ami, .'"*fi 3] lor Mut, both dating 
from the time of tfie ""tJuth dynasty (publ. in 
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Hicretilscke Papyr. ans dcr Konigl. Mits. zit 
Berlin, i., Leipzig, 1896-1001) ; cf. Lemni, Iiitval- 
bttch des Ammondicnstes, Leipzig, 18S2 ; and floret, 
Le ritucl du culte divin journalicr en Egypte, 
Paris, 1902. For the parallel texts of the 'ritual 
for the dead, cf. especially Schiaparelli, Jl Libro 
dci Funerali, ii., where numerous examples are 
given ; for the meaning and translation of the 
latter texts, cf. Maspero, £t. de myth. i. 283 ff. A 
number of the statements that come under the 
] tresent category are already found in the Pyramid 
texts of the 0th dynasty. These surviving accounts 
of the ritual show that the ceremonies were nearly 
the same in almost all Egyptian temples. 

There is lirst a brief indication of the ritual act 
to be performed, with a picture of it also when the 
text happens to be engraved in relief on the temple 
wall, ana then follow the terms of the prayer 
which the priest is to utter as lie performs each 
of the acts named. These prayers consist almost 
exclusively of invocations of the deit}', without 
an3 T further pciint of interest, whereas the acts 
themselves have a higher significance, as they let 
us see what was the form of the ancient Egyptian 
divine service. They show at the same time that 
the latter was very much of one cast, for the same 
ceremonies as were performed before the god every 
morning were performed also by the king when 
he brought a great ottering to the temple in the 
hope of obtaining from the god in return the pro- 
mise of victory over his enemies, joy, strength, or 
everlasting life. Much the same usages were fol- 
lowed, moreover, when the object was to reani- 
mate a dead man, that he might be able to enter 
the world beyond and eat and drink there. We 
cannot go more fully into these ceremonies here, 
but we must speak of their order: — (1) There 
was first the 'striking or rubbing of the lire,' 
i.e. a spark was generated by striking a Hint or 
rubbing dry pieces of wood against each other, 
and this spark was regarded as Divine and as an 
effluence of the eye of the sun-god Ilorus. It 
furnished the means of lighting the temple and 
of kindling the tire for the burnt-ottering. The 
latter was the main object, for now follow : (2) 
the taking hold of the censer, (3) the placing of 
the incense-container on t lie censer, (4) the casting 
of the incense into the flame. Thereupon (5, 0) 
the ministrant advanced to the elevated place, the 
naos, (7) loosed the band that fastened its door, 
(8) broke the seal, (9) opened the naos, and thus 

(10) made the face of the god himself visible, and 

(11) looked upon the god. Reverently (12-17) he 
cast himself upon the ground, raised himself, and 
repeated the prostration a number of times, keep 
ing his face all the while turned towards the 
earth, and then (18, 19) commenced a hymn of 
praise to the god. When this was ended, a series 
of otterings were presented to the god : ttrst of all 
(20) a mixture of oil and honey, with which it was 
customary to anoint the images of the gods, and 
then (21) incense. After this the priest stepped 
back from the nao.t into the adjoining room of the 
temple, where (22) he uttered a short prayer. 
Then (23, 24) he took his place once more in front 
of the nttas, and (25) solemnly praying ascended 
the steps which led from the temple ttoor to the 
level of the interior of the naos. Whereas he had 
hitherto stood lower than the deity, he now felt 
himself, after performing the above - mentioned 
ceremonies, to be on an equal footing with him, 
and might thus stand on the same level. Put 
scarcely had he taken this step when he was 
seized once more with awe of the god, whose 
countenance was now distinctly visible (26, 27), 
he looked upon him (28), and repeated the pros- 
tration^ he had previously performed (29- 34). 
Then he burned incense (35, 36), and uttered one 



or more prayers and hymns in honoui or the god 
(37-41). A figure of the goddessof Truth was now 
presented to the god (42), who, in order' to h« 
truthful, must receive the truth into himself by 
eating or drinking. Then followed an incense- 
ottering, meant not only for the god who was the 
special object of worship, but for all his com- 
panions who shared the veneration of the temple 
(43). Then began the purifying and clothing of 
the god. First- of all the priest laid Ixjth his hands 
upon the god himself (44), then upon the upper 
side of the case in which the figure was placed, in 
order to ett'eet its purifications as well (45). Then 
he purified the deity with four libation- pitchers 
full of water (46) and with four red pitchers full 
of water (47), fumigated him with incense (4S), 
brought a white sash (49) and put it on the god 
(50). Then he put on him, successively, a green, 
a bright-red, and a dark-red sash (51-53), after 
which he brought to him two kinds of ointment 
(54,55), then green and black eye-paint (56, 57), 
an act which was followed by scattering dust 
before the god (5S) f in order thereby to make 
even the spot, on which the god or the sacred 
animal stood, clean. The priest next walked four 
times round the god (59), and this ceremony ex- 
plains wli3' the temple naos occupied a detached 
position in the sanctuary, namely, in order that 
this walking round it might be possible. At the 
close of this performance the presentation of otter- 
ings again took place. First the god received 
natron with which he was purified (60), then he 
was fumigated with incense (61), and underwent 
a purification with four grains of a substance 
brought from the south, and then with four grains 
of the same from the north (02, 63), then a purifi- 
cation with water (64), followed by a fumigation 
with ordinary incense, and another with the Anfci 
incense from Arabia (65, 66). Here ended the 
regular Divine service. 

The object of all these acts was to clothe and to 
purify the god. The latter point was considered 
important, because the Egyptians in all matters of 
religion laid special stress upon bodily cleanness. 
Washings of every kind were required before any 
sacred transaction; even the gods must wash them- 
selves repeatedly if the}' desire to consult the sacred 
books. Fumigating and rubbing with ointment 
also come under the category of purification, it 
being the custom in the Nile valley to perfume 
oneself before important transactions of a civil 
as well as a religious character. The man who 
above all had to wash himself was the priest, 
who was accordingly designated 'the clean' {ab, 
itilb), the ideogram for which is a man over whom 
water is poured or who finds himself beside water, 
in allusion to these frequent washings. 

In addition to the purifying, the supplying of 
food and drink to the god or to the sacred animal 
played a part in the cnltus ; but here we have no 
extensive books of ritual to tell us in detail, for 
instance, about the prayers to be uttered in con- 
nexion with the performance of the various acts. 
No doubt, all this was regulated by as exact a code 
of ceremonial as the actions and prayers connected 
with the clothing and the purifying of the god. 
In regard also to other religious ceremonies we are 
without the prescriptions as to the occasions and 
the ordering of processions, burnt - otterings, and 
various consecrations. There are merely allusions 
in the inscriptions, but these show that here too 
everything was fixed by a hard-and-fast rule instead 
of being left to the discretion of the individual 
worshipper or the temple college. 

iv. Conceptions of a future life.— (1) The 
notions as to a world beyond (cf. Wiedemann, 
Th^ Realms of the 'Egyptian Dead, London, 1901), 
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where gods and the dead have their home, are 
primarily (onneeted in the Nile valley with the 
sun and his "J I hours' course. The sun rises in 
the usist in the morning, and sails in his hark to 
the wot; for the motion of tin- sun, like that of 
all the h&avenly bodies, is conceived uf hy the 
Egyptians us cllected hy a vessel, tin- waters on 
which it sails being sometimes viewed as a heavenly 
ocean, and sometimes as a Nile that tlows through 
the hra/en lieaveu. The win -hark is generally 
supposed to he tarried along hy the stream, re- 
quiring merely to he steered ; it is only exception- 
ally that it is represented as drawn hy jaekals wliieli 
inn on both hunks of the heavenly stream. In the 
cabin of the hark sits the sun god* while other god* 
man the vessel. The day voyage lasts IS hours, 
that is to say, the Egyptians divided the time from 
sunrise to sunset into 12 equal parts, these being 
consequently, as a matter of course, longer in 
summer than in winter. 

The sun sets in the west, and commences now 
upon a subterranean stream its night voyage, which 
also lasts 1*2 hours. The whole voyage of the sun 
is compared hy the Egyptian* to the life of man. 
The god is horn in the morning, grows old during 
his course, sinks in the evening, as an old man, 
into the night, to rise again as a new god the 
following morning. I'suallv the whole proeess 
is accomplished, as indicated above, within four 
nnd twenty hours; more rarely, instead of this, 
it is spread over a whole year or over longer 
period* of 3ti"> and more years. Wherever the 
sun eonies, he finds gods and spirits, hut the 
distribution of these heiugs over heaven, earth, 
nnd the under world is variously eoneeived of at 
dill ere nt times. 

(*2i As to the dwelling-place of the gods them- 
selves we have only meagre data, in the matter of 
theenltiis, apart from the oll'erings which were daily 
ottered to the sun upon open-air altars, the whole 
concern was with the embodiments of the gods that 
dwelt in the temples. If Doppelgitw/er/s who did 
not dwell on earth were postulated for these, they 
Mere spoken of without any precise localizing of 
them, or they were called hy such general titles as 
'lord of heaven or earth or Egypt-, 5 ate. In later 
times, in addition to this, the various gods are 
frequently conceived of pantheistically as inhabit- 
ing the whole world. Thus it is said (llornick, 
Lti limit nt ions d' Fsi*, pi. 5, 1. 2} of (Kiiis: 'The 
heaven contains thy soul, the earth contains 
thy forms, the under world [hunt) contains thy 
secrets.' A dwelling-place of the gods in the 
sense of the Greek Olympus is unknown to the 
Egyptians. 

\\\) Far more numerous than the statements 
regarding the abodes of gods are those about the 
region which was believed to he the jdaee of so- 
journ of dead men when they were awakened to 
new life. This region is variously placed - 

(a) Above the earth, in hmnen. — Different views 
prevailed as to how the soul succeeded in gaining 
admittance into the sun-bark among the stars or 
into the spreading Plain of the Blesawl. According 
to some, the soul, immediately upon a man's death, 
hastened to the west to the spot where the sun 
sank through a narrow opening into the deep, and 
there clambered into the solar hark. On board of 
the latter it pasted through the under world, and 
the following morning rose to heaven. Others 
believed in a ladder, by whose aid the soul could 
climb to heaven. Another set of notions attached 
themselves to the cremation of the dead ; the soul 
was supposed to ascend with the smoke from the 
burning corpve. lint the most widely dill'used view 
was that the soul had the form of a bird, that of 
kings being in the form of a hawk, that of other 
men in that of a bird with a humau head, Jn this 
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shape it left the body as it grew cold in death, and 
Hew upwards. 

(Mi reaching heaven, the soul dwelt in the com- 
pany of the gods and of the souls that had arrived 
there before it. How a place was assigned it here 
is a question on which the Egyptian* in general 
do not appear to have hail settled convictions. 
Only the Pyramids of the r.th and Oth dynasties 
notice it, the dead Pharaoh being here represented 
as seizing the supremacy of the other world hy 
force. With the aid of his servants he captures 
the gods on his arrival, causes them to he 
slaughtered and cooked, and devours them along 
with their souls and attributes, crowns and brace- 
lets. In this way their magical power passes over 
to him, and he becomes the mightiest ot the gods. 
The texts give no indication, it is true, of how he 
was able to maintain this position against a subse- 
quently dying Pharaoh, or to avoid being himself 
captured and eaten in turn. 

(/>) riukr the. earth. Here lay Duat, ' the deep,' 
which the sun passed through by night, and which 
was divided into 1*2 part*, corresponding to the 12 
hours of night. These were separated from one 
another by doors, or, according to another view, by 
massive gates. This realm is described in words 
and illustrated by pictures in a number of texts, 
notably in the Book of AinLhtnt, 'that which is 
in the' deep,' and the Book of the Gates, the be- 
ginnings of which go hack to the Middle Empire, 
but which were widely circulated above all in 
Thebes from the lNth 'to the 20th dy natty. In 
later times they were less frequently copied. 
While their accounts are similar in their funda- 
mental ideas, there are far- reaching deferences in 
details. Through the midst of Dmt tlows a Nile, 
upon winch floats the bark containing the ram- 
headed night sun. On the hanks to right and left 
were found innumerable demons of the most varied 
forms, men, animals, especially serpents, or hybrid 
forms, human and animal. Many of them attend 
upon the sun, aiding him in his course. Others, 
with the great Apcpi serpent at their head, labour 
to destroy the sun, but are always overcome, 
although this does not prevent their always com- 
mencing afresh the conflict of darkness with light — 
a conflict whose end the Egyptians never att»mpted 
to portray, and probably never expected. 

The souls of men joined the sun in the west 
when he entered Diutt. The god assigned them 
fields in the various divisions. Here they lived 
under conditions that were in general far from 
enjoyable, and had to render help to the god tin 
subsequent nights. Each of them had the benefit 
id only a single hour's sunshine upon their land. 
As soon as the god had left any division, night 
reigned in it. illuminated at most by the seas of 
lire in which enemies of the sun-god were burned, 
or by lire-vomiting serpents. Originally it was 
held that all men, good and bad, kings and subjects, 
would experience much the same lot in these 
regions. Only those who were expert in niagie 
might escape from I hint and pursue their journey 
in company with the sun till they reached a new- 
day. In later times liuat became the scene of a 
process of judgment, in which sentence was pro- 
nounced concerning good and evil. The good 
were then allowed to till the fields, the bad were 
punished by being plunged in seas of water and 
tire. 

Similar and as little reassuring is the account of 
the future world contained also in other Egyptian 
works; hence, above all, the numerous exhorta- 
tions to enjoy life which were in vogim from 
ancient times down to the closing period of Egyp- 
tian history. Here the future world is presented 
as a buy! of sleep anU^laxJxiiess, whose inhabitant* 
recommit neither" father o<»r mother, in which they 
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pine for water ami fresh air, and where there is a 
reign of absolute death, which shows no tenderness 
to its worshippers, and regards not the offerer of 
sacrifice. 

(c) On the earth. — On this theory the realm of the 
dead appears to have been for long sought in the 
north, in the Delta. This Plain of Peace or Plain 
of Aalu (i.e. l of marsh plants'; later, by popular 
etymology, explained as Plain 'of worms'), as it 
was called, was thought of as a district traversed 
by a stream and divided by numerous canals and 
river-arms into islands, which were the abode of 
the gods and the dead. The latter were mainly 
occupied with agriculture, which provided them 
with the necessary food. When the Delta came 
to be better known, the realm of the dead was 
naturally banished from it. At first it moved 
further north, still continuing on earth, but was 
afterwards transferred to heaven, being located in 
the region of the < Jre.at Pear. 

In that form of Egyptian conceptions of the 
future world which prevailed in later times, above 
all in the Osirian faith, a realm of the dead, simi- 
larly thought of and named, lies in another quarter 
of the heavens, in the west, where the sun sets. 
Whether this notion is a* old as that of the dwell- 
ing of the dead in the north — which appears most 
likely — or was of later origin, cannot be made out 
from the texts. From the time of the Middle 
Empire the adherents of the Osirian system are 
likewise at one regarding the western situation of 
the Plain of Aalu. The dead man, before he eould 
arrive there, must first traverse the desert. In 
his earthly form, with the traveller's staff in his 
hand, he set out on his journey, commencing, 
according to the commonest view, at Abydos, from 
which a number of caravan road-* ran to the west. 
Hunger and thirst threatened him ; with Divine 
help he procured refreshment from the presiding 
deities of isolated trees; by means of magical 
formula 1 he overcame the serpents which beset 
him, and the crocodiles which filled the streams 
he had to pass through. He was aided by the 
same kind of formula' also when he wished to pass 
terrible demons, or had to go through mysterious 
rooms, or was terrified by all kinds of dangers. 
These formulae, consequently, appeared to be in- 
dispensably necessary for reaching the life beyond ; 
and they were collected into a compilation called 
by modern scholars the Book of the Dead. From 
the time of the Middle Empire it was a favourite 
practice to commit these formula 1 to the grave along 
with the body of the deceased, inscribing them at 
times on the walls of the tomb or on the coffin, 
at other times entrusting them to the corpse itself, 
written on papyrus or on the swathings of the 
mummy. In the various copies extant the terms 
of the formulae are approximately the same, but 
their order varies very frequently. The Egyptians 
did not mark off the road to the world beyond 
with geographical precision ; the notions on this 
subject changed again and again ; the order of the 
demons to be encountered and of the various 
realms of the gods is not the same. Only the 
starting - point is given, the western mountain- 
chain of Egypt, and the goal, the Hall of Judg- 
ment, in which the verdict is pronounced on the 
dead (see below, p. Il)7 ,k ). .If this was favourable, 
they entered the Plain of Aalu, to dwell there for 
ever, or at least to rind a home, which they left 
only if it was their own wish to do so. In the 
latter event, they eould assume any other form 
they pleased, visit the earth, or even change them- 
selves into gods. 

(4) The Osirian doctrine of immor&tJnty.—We 
have iiheady noticed in the preceding pages a con- 
siderable number of Egyptian conceptions of the 
future life. In this matter there was no uniform 
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system of belief in the Nile valley. It appears to 
have been a generally accepted dogma that man's 
life endures for ever ; but this was represented and 
developed by each nome in conjunction with its 
own religious conceptions, without any regard to 
the possible prevalence of contradictory notions 
amongst their neighbours. They even went further 
than this in their want of system. The very same 
individuals occasionally regarded views of the future 
life which were logically self - contradictory as 
equally legitimate, and gave them a place side by 
side in their funeral texts. We must here pass 
over a long list of such doctrines, and rest content 
with giving a short account of the most important 
of them — a dogma which already played a part in 
the earliest period of Egyptian history, and became 
from c. 2000 B.C. the prevailing conception of the 
future life, till, finally, in the first millennium n.C. 
it was practically the only doctrine on the subject 
that was taken account of hy the great mass of the 
Egyptian people. 

(a) This doctrine connects itself with the fortunes 
of the god Osiris. The first biography of this god we 
possess comes from the post-Christian period, being 
found in lMntareh's tie hide ct Osiridc ; but allu- 
sions in the monuments show that much the same 
story of his life was known as early as the Old 
Empire. It is true that, besides this main narra- 
tive, there were a number of others which showed 
deviations in details. Above all, the conceptions 
regarding the most important episode in the god's 
existence, namely his resurrection, differed very 
widely, especially in the later texts. This may 
be due to the fact that, now that the Osirian 
doctrine was the prevailing one, the attempt was 
made to assimilate to it other doctrines of im- 
mortality, which originally started from other 
divine conceptions, or, conversely, to assimilate 
the Osirian doctrine itself to these heterogeneous 
processes of thought. The most widely current 
version, however, continued, to all appearance, to 
be that handed down by Plutarch, which is essen- 
tially as follows : — ■ 

Rhea (Nut), the consort of Helios (Ra), had 
sexual relations with Kronos (Sell). Helios ob- 
served this, and laid a curse upon her to the 
effect that she should not give birth to a child in 
any month of the year. Put Hermes (Thoth), 
who was also in love with the goddess, succeeded 
in evading the curse. He won from Selene (Aiih) 
at draughts the 70th part of each day, and formed 
from these 5 intercalary days, which he placed at 
the end of the year. Osiris was born on the first 
of these days, Aroeris (Her-ur, the elder Horns) on 
the second, Set on the third, Isis on the fourth, 
Nephthys on the fifth. Osiris and Aroeris pass 
for children of Helios, Isis of Hermes, Set and 
Nephthys of Kronos. According to some accounts, 
Osiris and Isis had already intercourse in their 
mothers worn It, the result being the birth of 
Aroeris. In general Osiris and Isis appear as one 
married couple, Set and Xephthys as another. 
After a time Osiris became king of Egypt, ruled 
mildly, gave laws, taught the doctrines concerning 
the gods, and then journeyed over the world as 
an introducer of civilization. On his return he 
was murdered, on the 17th of Athyr, in the 2Sth 
year of his life or his reign, by Set, who had 
associated with him as fellow-conspirators 72 men 
and a queen of Ethiopia named Aso. Isis' grief 
was profound, but she found a companion in 
Annbis, a son of Osiris and Nephthys. Besides, 
she had herself a son by Osiris, namely Horns, 
who later became a helper to her after having 
during his youth been often threatened with 
danger at the hands of Set. According to Plu- 
tarch, Isis discovered the coffin in which Set had 
deposited Osiris, at Pyblos in Phoenicia, and 
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brought it from there to Kgypt. Set, however, 
found thecotlin which had bwn concealed by Isis, 
tore t lie corpse of Osiris to pieces, and scattered 
them. When Isis discovered this outrage, she 
searched for the different parts of her husbands 
corpse, and, wherever she found one of them, 
erected an Osiris tomb. Then she and llorus 
commenced a campaign against Set, which ended 
in the victory of llorus. By way of appendix 
Plutarch states that Isis had intercourse even with 
the dead Osiris, the result of which was the birth 
of Uarpocrutes (J/er-pe-i'hritf, 'llorus the child'). 

When wc look more closely at the treatment of 
the corpse of ( >siris, as described in Plutarch's 
narrative, we are struck with one feature which 
points to a mixing up of originally different 
accounts of the fate of the corpse. At first the 
latter rests as a whole in the coffin, then it is 
cut in pieces, and, finally, the pieces are again 
brought together. As a matter of fact, we have 
here a rellexion of the chief points in the Egyp- 
tian treatment of dead bodies; the only feature 
wanting is cremation, which in the earliest times 
was practised in the ease of kings, and later 
occurs sporadically and in connexion with human 
sacrifice. This omission must be due to the cir- 
cumstance that, at the time when the Osirian 
doctrine was attaining to full vigour, cremation 
was no longer sufficiently in vogue to demand 
consideration. During the Kaqada period, a dis- 
memberment of the corpse was customary at 
burial. In the Pyramid era this was generally re- 
placed by the burial of the whole lwdy, which it 
was sought at the same time to preserve from decay 
by a more or less complete process of embalming. 
During this same period we find also a transition 
form, by which the corpse was first allowed to 
decompose, and then the bones were collected and 
placed again in the proper order of a skeleton. 
At a later period the custom that had practically 
exclusive sway in the Nile valley was that of 
embalming, which then came in general to be 
regarded as that applied to Osiris. During the 
process of embalming the latter, Nephthys and 
Isis were said to have sung dirges over the god, in 
order to aid in his resurrection ; and a similar 
practice for a like purpose was followed also in 
connexion with human interments {see the text? 
in llorrack, Lmmntaliaiis (Vlsis ct de Xcphthys, 
Paris, iNGfi ; Pudge, Arch'rolni/in, hi. llff., G5tf. 
.The festivals in commemoration of the burial and 
the resurrection of Osiris at the end of the month 
Choiak are portrayed at Denderah ; cf. Loret, 
lite, dc trav. rcl. a Vfigypt. iii. 43 th, iv. 2111"., 
v. s.-> tl - . ). 

In addition to the embalming of the fjod, we 
hear of the reconstruction of his body. This con- 
nects itself with the erecting of his spinal column, 
and a festival in its honour was held on the .'loth 
of Choiak especially at Husiris in Lower Egypt. 
Finally, side by side with this there lingers on till 
the latest times the conception of the dismember- 
ment, in consequence of which various parts of 
Osiris' body remained at different places in the 
land, and continued to be venerated as, relies in 
the particular temples, the so-called S&rapemns, 
Upon this theory, then, there was no such collec- 
tion of the parts of the body as is referred to by 
Plutarch. 'Urns the head of the god was said to 
be preserved at Memphis, the neck at LetopoliH, 
the heart at Athribis. Tliere is, however, no li\e<l 
system in the matter j occasionally the same parts 
rest at different places, according to the tradition 
of the temples concerned. Thus the head, for 
instance, is claimed not only for Memphis but for 
Abydos, and the legs are catalogued as Divine 
relics at a plurality of sanctuaries 

(6) Taken as a whole, Osiris stands in Kgypt forr 



the prototype of the man who after a virtuous life 
must die, but who afterwards rose again to life for 
ever. Even in early times, moreover, an influence 
on the conception of O.siris entered from the side of 
the sun-religion. This movement appears to have 
originated at .Memphis, where Osiris was identi- 
fied with Sokaris, the local god of the dead and of 
the sun, — in Abydos this amalgamation rarely 
meets us. Then, when the sun-worship was cen- 
tralized in Ha, the latter assumed the character of 
a parallel to Osiris. The custom grew up of iden- 
tifying the fate and the death of Osiris with the 
fate of the sun ; and, as the old Osiris myth was 
also retained, duplicate dates were thus obtained 
for the period of the year that marked the occur- 
rence of the dillerent event* in the life of Osiris. 
For instance, the murder of Osiris fell, according 
to Papyrus* Sallier iv. (PJth dynasty) and Plutarch, 
upon the 17th of Athyr. Numerous other texts 
(from the ]Sth dynasty onwards), on the other 
hand, transfer this event to the end of the month 
Choiak, the period of the shortest days of the 
year, within which the death and the regenera- 
tion of the sun are accomplished. It is this con- 
tamination between the Osiris and the sun-god 
myths that explains how Osiris, from being a 
human king of divine descent, becomes a complete 
god. Thus a text of the 18th dynasty describes 
him in detailed fashion as creator ot the world 
(see above, p. 179 ! '), although, remarkably enough, 
it contains also copious allusions to the usual 
Osiris myth, and remarks: 'Isis the glorious, the 
avenger of her brother (Osiris), sought him and 
rested not while she journeyed through this land 
full of grief ; she ceased not until she had found 
him ; a wind she stirred up with her feathers, a 
breeze she created with her wings; she performed 
the panegyrics usual at burial ; she raised up the 
wearied parts of him whose heart is still (the dead 
Osiris) ; she took his seed and fashioned an heir 
for herself.' The extraordinary method by which 
llorus is here generated after the death of his 
father is mentioned also in Plutarch, and meets 
us already in the Pyramid texts. This was a 
matter of faith then during the whole period of 
Egyptian history, and is even frequently (in 
Abydos and Denderah) the subject of pictorial 
representation (cf. Wiedemann, Nee. dc trav. rcl. 
u ifim/jit. xx. 134 fl*.). 

(c) i Kiris in his lifetime had been a king on earth, 
after his death he became ruler in the world be- 
yond. He tliere passed judgment on the dead, 
to him were presented the prescribed oll'erin^s 
which were meant to procure food and drink for 
the dead. His sisters isis and Nephthys piny no 
role in the world beyond. In general, Set, the 
murderer of the god, is of course taljooml tliere, 
and hence his name is avoided in sepulchral texts. 
This is carried so far that king Seti I., in the in- 
scriptions on his tomb, in writing his own name, 
everywhere replaces the Set by O.siris. It is true 
that alongside of the usual tradition a wholly 
ditl'erent class of conceptions is found attached to 
the god Set. In Tanis, for instance, he is regarded 
as a good god and a favourite of the sun-god, on 
whose behalf he pierue.s with his lance the Apepi 
serpent— in contrast, again, to the Theban con- 
ception, in which Set himself corresponds essen- 
tially to the Apepi serpent. This difference is 
probably connected with the circumstance that at 
Phebfs one started from the original form of the 
Osiris myth, where Set appears as the murderer of 
Osiri* ; whereas, at Tanis, Set or Sutech, as god of 
the desert and of foreign parts, was amalgamated 
with the foreign god Pnal, who was thought of as 
the aim -god, t lie result of which was that in this 
roundabout wav JSet. ajc^njned a wholly altered 
character, * 
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Of far more importance in the future world than 
Set is the jackal -god Ami lus, who is generally 
presented as a son of Osiris and Nephthys, hut 
occasionally also as a son of Ba. lie had aided I sis 
and directed the embalming of Osiris. Accord- 
ing to the usual view, lie was one of the guides of 
the dead, whom he, alternating in this function 
with Thoth, conducted into the judgment-hall of 
Osiris. His cult had no great vogue, whereas 
in early times a prominent part was played by 
another jackal-god Ap-uat (see above, p. 183). 
The worship of the latter had its centres at Lyco- 
polis in Upper Egypt and Lyeopolis in the Delta. 
In consequence ot this double local worship, we 
frequently hear of two gods of the same name, 
who are called, respectively, 'Ap-uat of the south' 
and 'Ap-uat of. the north,' and, further, by a 
combination of Ap-uat with Anubis, two jackals 
are frequently portrayed upon steles of the dead 
as guardians of the under world. 

(<)) The doctrine of immortality attached to the 
name of Osiris is the best known to us of all the 
Egyptian conceptions of the future life. To it is 
devoted the so -called Look of the Dead, whose 
oldest texts date from the Middle Empire (of. 
Lepsius, Aclteste Texte des Todtenbuchs, Berlin, 
1SG7 ; Birch, Egyptian Texts of the Coffin of 
Amamu, London, t88<5 ; Lepsius, Denkm. ii. 9Sf., 
145-148; Maspero, Mem. dc la Miss, du Caire, i. 
155 f. [These texts show a great resemblance to 
the Pyramid texts which Maspero published in Les 
inscriptions tics Pyrumides de Suqqarah, Paris, 
1894, a reprint from llec. dc trmv. rcl. a V Egypt., 
vols, iii.-xiv.]). Its period of bloom, to which 
belong the copies that are relatively freest from 
verhal errors and best illustrated, falls within the 
period from the t8th to the 30th dynasty (for the 
texts see Naville, J Jits aegyp. Todtenbuch der 1S-20 
Dynastic, Berlin, 1886 ; le Page Lenonf, Facsimile 
of the Papyrus of Ani, London, 1890 ['2nd ed. by 
Budge, 1S94-1S95, with Introduction and Transla- 
tion]; Budge, Facsimiles of the Papyri of Jfunefcr, 
etc., London, 1899 [among them notably the very 
important text of the Papyrus of Nu]. Transla- 
tions have been published by le Page Benonf in 
PSBA xv. ft", [recently continued by Naville] j 
Budge, The Book of the Dead, 3 vols., London, 
1898 [abridged ed. under same title, London, 1901]. 
Kenoufs notes are mainly on the language *, Budge 
discusses also the history of the Book of the Dead, 
with the later and the supplementary texts). In 
later times many passages were no longer intelli- 
gible to the scribes, who, accordingly, frequently 
produced very faulty copies. To this category 
belongs the Turin exemplar (emanating from the 
Ptolemaic period) published by Lepsius, which is 
now used as the basis for citations from the Look 
of the Dead {Lepsius, Todtenbuch der Acgypter, 
Berlin, 184*2). A similar but less complete text is 
found in the Papyrus Cadet used by Champollion, 
and published in the Description d'Egyp. Ant. ii. 
72-75. Translations, mainly based on the Turin 
exemplar, have been published by Birch (in Uun- 
scn's Egypt's Place in Universal History, v. 12311'.) 
and Pierret {Le Lirre des Morts, Paris, 18S1). 

At a late period, from about B.C. 1U00 onwards, 
there grew up, side by side with the Book of the 
Dead, numerous religious compilations, based upon 
the same doctrines, and utilizing the Book itself 
as a source. Thus we have the various Books of 
'Breathing,' the Book of 'Journeying through 
Eternity,' the Book of * May my name flourish,' 
and the like. (Texts of this class have been pub- 
lished and discussed by, amongst others, Maspero, 
Lcs nannies rayalcs dc Dcir cl-Bahari, p. 594 f. ; 
cf. Budge, The Book of the Dead, 1898, ii. pp. 
elxxxiiih'. [text of Nesi-O'hunsu] ; llorraek, Lirre 
des Inspirations, Parisy 1S77 [another text in 



Budge, I.e. p. exev ff., publ. by Budge with the 
Book of the Dead of Ilunefer] ; von Bergmann, 
'Das Bueh vom Dnrchwandeln der Ewigkeit' in 
Sitzungsbcr. der Wiener Akad. 1886, p. 309 rl'. ; 
Lieblein, Le Livre Egyptian 'Que man nom flcn- 
risse,' Leipzig, 1895; Papyrus Louvre, No. 3283, 
ed. by Wiedemann in Iheratisehe Texte, Leipzig, 
1879). These works help in some measure to li 1 1 
up lacuna; in the conceptions of the Book of the 
Dead. Further supplements*, emanating from the 
same eircle of ideas, are furnished by the rituals 
for the process of embalming (llhind Papyri, ed. 
by Birch, London, bs63, and Brugsch, Leipzig, 
i$G5 ; a 'hieratie Papyrus from Vienna' in von 
Bergmann's Hieratis'-hc Texte, Vienna, 1887 ; 
texts from Gizeh and Paris in Maspero's Mem, 
sur quelques papyrus du Louvre, Paris, 1875) and 
for the ceremonies at the door of the tomb (Sehia- 
parelli, Libra dei Funcralt, Turin, 18S1-1S9U; cf. 
Maspero, Et. de myth. i. 28311'.). 

These texts yield an uncommonly large number 
of notices with reference to the notions of im- 
mortality that attached to Osiris, but thev con- 
tain nothing like a systematic Osirian religion. 
This is due to the circumstance that from first to 
last the Book of the Dead was a collection of 
hymns to gods and of magical formula 1 , which 
were based upon the most" diverse fundamental 
doctrines, and were united in a single work with- 
out any attempt being made to remove the con- 
tradictions and establish a harmony. As time 
went on, tins compilation always received fresh 
accessions in the shape of independent passages ; 
and, in addition to this, the already existing texts 
were constantly being expanded at every turn, 
without any regard to the harmony of the various 
doctrines expressed. 

(e) Thus the same confusion that reigns in 
Egyptian religion in general, prevails also in the 
Book of the Dead and its supplementary texts. 
It is impossible here to illustrate this in detail ; 
we must be content to sketch briefly the principal 
features of the Osirian faith, passing over all 
incidental points and particular deviations. 

Originally, the adherents of Osiris appear to 
have held, in accordance with the teaching of the 
Book of the Dead, that the dead man as a whole 
would enter upon the way to the world beyond. 
The name Osiris — and tins custom persisted 
through the whole course of Egyptian history — 
was then given to him, in the hope that, like the 
god Osiris, he would attain to immortality. In 
earlier times, so far as we know, the deceased was 
always thought, of as male. It was only at a later 
period, after e. 500 B.C., that women began to have 
their sex left to them, and to be sometimes called 
in the funeral texts by the name llathor instead 
of Osiris. 

As experience proved more and more that mum- 
mies did not leave the sepulchres, a distinction 
was drawn between the mummy [chit) and the 
Osiris; the former remained in . the cofiin, the 
latter passed to the Plain of Aalu. All the 
same, however, the two were thought of as essen- 
tially identical. The mummy was equipped for 
the journey to the world beyond, the necessary 
amulets and magieal formuhe were given to it, 
the tomb was so arranged that it could serve as a 
dwelling-place of the Osiris, and offerings of food 
and drink were put in it. 

While, on the above view, the immortal part of 
the deceased, his soul as we should say, was an 
Osiris, thought of as with an earthly human form, 
in other places the soul was quite differently con- 
ceived. But these divergent views were, even at 
an early, and still more fully at a later, period 
amalgamated with the Osiris conception just men- 
tioned, without oq that account being completely 
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given up. Tims it came about that a man was 
credited with u number of souls that pursued their 
cuui'M' side by side. It was then supposed that iti 
the man's lifetime these souls were united, while 
at death they forsook the corpse ami sought, eaeh 
one independently, the way to the next world. 
If they succeeded in this, and if the deceased was 
fonmfrighteous when tried before Osiris, his souls 
once more united within him and lived with him 
in the Plain of Aalu, as they had once done on 
earth. The fact that these part-souls are bor- 
rowed from originally independent doetrines, ex- 
plains how the views of their nature freijuontly 
clash and contradict one another, and, above all, 
bow 11 number of attributes are ascribed to several 
of the part-souls. Here, again, there is a complete 
lack of any systematic harmonizing of the various 
doctrines, which must of necessity be logically 
contradictory. besides, it is to be remarked that 
the texts in general do not intruduce all the part- 
souls at once, and that now one and now another, 
aeeordin^ to place and time, came more to the 
front. The following is a list of the most im- 
portant of them, along with some notes on the 
main siguilicauec attributed to each of them (cf. 
Wiedemann, The Anticnt Efjifptimn Doctrine of 
the hnmorttditij of the Sintl^ London, \S\)7>, and 
' Le Livre des Mints' in the Mitseon, xv. -10 t\\): — 

Ktt had the same form as the man, and corre- 
sponded to the Osiris, standing in much the same 
relation to the man as that in which the word 
stands to the thing, the name to the person. The 
hi was born with the man, and could, even during 
his lifetime, separate itself from him to a certain 
extent: thus Anienophis 111. honoured his own Axe 
as a god. After a man's death, the kn could at 
any time return into the mummy, animate it, and 
asMime the dignity of the ' ktt living in his collin.' 
For the most part, the cult of the dead recognized 
in the ku the essential personality of the deceased, 
the sacrilicial formula.! were addressed to it, the 
tomb is its house, its temple, ete. 

lift has the form of a bird, mostly with human 
head and arms. At death it takes (light from tins 
body, but visits it occasionally, and brings it food 
and drink. The hn itself, like the kn, also re- 
quires nourishment, luting thus as little as the rest 
of the part -souls thought of as an immaterial 
bein^r. 

Ah or hdt't is the heart. At death it leaves the 
man and goes by itself into the next world. In 
the Hall of . Judgment it encounters it* former 
possessor, and gives evidence, if need be, against 
him. In the event of his being pronounced right- 
eous, it was restored to him ; in the opposite case, 
the heart was supposed to live on in the Dwelling- 
place of Hearts. The deceased bein^: bereft of his 
heart was thereby consigned to annihilation, for 
without a heart no existence was possible. This 
notion led to a peculiar practice. In the process 
of embalming, the readily decomposing heart was 
removed from the body, lint, as neither the latter 
nor the < 'siris could live without this organ, an 
artificial heart was substituted for the natural 
one. For this purpose they selected an amulet in 
the form of a small vase or of a wrmtfiurtt-s beetle, 
the latter syml»oIizing the notions of becoming, 
Being, and Resurrection in general. 

Sulttt is the form, the envelope of the num. 

Chuthit is the shadow east by the man, which 
has an existence of its own, and is depleted as a 
black human form, or ligurutively as a fan. 

Chit (dt'hit) is a shining transfigured soul, which 
was frequently, it may oe assumed, conceived of 
in bird form. 

Sn-htun is the personally eonceived strength and 
power of the man ; occasionally it »vppen,rs» to 
htand also for the form of the dead. ^ *-"■ 



Jit /) is the name of the man. As long as this 
survived, and monuments associated with it lasted, 
as long as sacrilicial formula', which commemor- 
ated it, were uttered, the dead man also continued 
to live in the other world. In the Saitic period in 
particular, great importance was attached to the 
rcn, the conception of which at times coincides 
with that of the ku, 

Litkraturk. Jablonski, Pantheon Aewipliorum, Frankfort, 
1 750-1 7.'»2 (the best collection of the pu^sa^es from the. elii.HSwal 
writers. the most import-nut of which arc those found iu 
I'hitinvrTs </'• J*ide et Otiride [good edition hy Parthey, Uerlin, 
IViiip i; t'hiimpollioii'H l'tiiit/tf-iiH tiinfitirii,' Paris, lVj:t |vu, 
nnd Wilkinson's Mamusrn find L'uMwh* »( the Ancient Egyp, 
tiatut(\nni \o\.\ Loudon, JsJl. have a mainly historical interest. 
II Lanzone, Diziuiwrio tli mihilwjia egizia, Turin, 1--S1 1SSH 
(alphabetical list of the gods, whli" citations of the sources, ami 
illustrations. This work is very dittliult to |>rocure). II K. tie 
Konge, Rente flrcMulo<ii'/i'f, Kim v. ser. i, ; l'u-rrct, Kssai Kiir 
la Mj/thiili«jif Kifffjttii nnc, Paris, ls7i) ; le Page Ilenouf, Lectures 
on the Ontjiii and Growth of Religion, London, iss<» (empha- 
size the monotheistic, or, more correctly, lienotheistie ele- 
ment in Egyptian religion). Tiele, flittuitv comparative den 
anciennes reliifiiDin, 1'nris, 1Ss2, and E. Meyer, Genchk/dc 
Aegirptens, lss7 (attempt to trace the historical dcM-lopmcnl 
of Egyptian religion, hut the materials osed by them are not 
sufficient to justify any very far-rcawhing conclusions). I 11. 
l!nc.'s<h, lieligion' uud' Niitlwlogir d*r altm A •lyptcr, Leipzig, 
lss.V-lsw) (an attempt, principally with the aid of texts be- 
longing to the lute period of Egyptian history, to elucidate a 
connected religious system, somewhat on the lilies of Plutarch's 
ideas. Hrugseh's views, however, lack the support, above all, 
of the older monuments. Nevertheless, the materials collected 
by him have an importance of their own), I Strauss undTornev, 
!>er altaijuptise-he Gutterglaubc, 2 vols., Heidelberg, lbblMslU 
(draws upon second-hand sources). |; Maspero, Jituden de mgth- 
ulngieetd'archeolnjic, A vols., Paris, ]S!M-li)t)U(a collection of the 
extremely important articles of Muspero on general questions of 
Egyptian religion, and on various religious eoinjHjsitions such 
as the Hook of the Dead and of Am-dunt, together with reviews 
of modern works on questions of the same kind); cf. also the 
relevant passages in Maspcro's I] Moire ancimiut de VOrirut 
claK*i>iu?, Paris, lSD.'i-lSiK). || Wiedemann, J)ie Jteliipoa der 
alien Aegypter, Munstcr, LS1K) | Kng. ed., freshly revised, and 
with illustrations, under the title 'Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians," London, 1S07]. 
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PHILO.— 

i. Life, 
ii. Works, 
iii. System of thought. 

1. The general character and basis of Philo's system. 

2. The origin and nature of philosophy. 

3. Philo's theory of the universe. 

4. Man as the microcosm. 

5. The doctrine of God as eternal Being : (<i) His exist- 
ence ; (b) His nature, envo; ; (c) His attributes. 

0. The doctrine of the Divine powers : («) existence and 
charaetcr ; (b) relation to Uod ; (<•) function. 

7, The doctrine of the Logos : (a) meuning of the term ; 
(/*) the supreme idea; (c) the Divine Logos two- 
fold ; (rf) Cod's son and image ; (<•) mediator be- 
tween l.od and matter ; (/) relation to Wisdom, 
Spirit, and lugai ; (j;) Was the Logos a person! 1 

8. The higher relations of man : (a) general relation to 
LJod ; (6) ethics. 

iv. Influence on Christian writers. 
Literature, 

i. hiFE. — Fhilo, called Jwituns, to distinguish 
him from others of the same name, was a resident, 
prub.-ibly a native, of Alexandria. Horn about the 
year It.c. 20, or perhaps a little earlier, he was an 
older contemporary ot .lesus ( 'hrist ; and this- fact 
lends a peculiar interest to his writings, as reveal- 
ing the intellectual and religious position of a 
Hellenist who was at once enlightened and con- 
servative. If these writings did not directly iu- 
tluenee the earliest expressions of Christian taith, 
they eertainly exhibit the line of philosophical 
thought, to some extent the phraseology, and the 
method of Scripture exegesis, to which that faith 
resorted when it first appealed to the (jiraco- 
Komau world as a system of theology. 

Little is known of Philo's life, lie belonged to 

a wealthy and distinguished family, his brother 

enjoying Imperial favour, and holding the high 

position of tiltthttrch. Familiar with cultivated 

. (jyeie'l y iuul (he luxuries; of Alexandria, lie did not 

' ^>*---HT5^!!tt±y^raetJ*e thcil a^tieism 
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times ail mi red in others. But he led a blameless 
and studious life, amply availing himself of those 
opportunities of learning which Alexandria at that 
time afforded, with its Museum anil Library, its 
eoneourse of leetnrers and students, and the com- 
mingling of ideas which resulted from its position 
as a meeting-place of East and West. He was 
well versed in Greek literature, especially in the 
works of the great philosophers, whom lie regarded 
with admiration ; but, instead of being led by this 
admiration to despise the simple records of the 
Pentateuch, he found whole and untarnished in 
the sacred books of Israel the wisdom which was 
partially contained in the writings of Greeee, so 
that, with all his width of culture, lie remained 
a devout and believing Jew. lie was strongly 
nttaehed to his own people. On some oeeasion he 
was sent to Jerusalem to offer prayer and sacri- 
fices ; and late in life, notwithstanding his aversion 
to the turbulenee and anxieties of political life, he 
was so moved by the brutal riots in which the 
Jews were barbarously treated, that he went on 
an embassy to Caligula, in the winter of a.d. 
3*J-40, to seek for redress and security against 
further outrage. From sueh an Emperor nothing 
was to be obtained but insult and even blows, so 
that the members of the embassj' were glad to 
escape with their lives. Philo deseribus himself 
as old and grey-headed when writing an account 
of tins transaction. The year of his death is un- 
known. 

ii. WonKS. — Philo's collected works have ap- 

S eared in several editions, of which that of Thomas 
langey is still the standard. This edition, how- 
ever, published in 1742, is neither sufficiently com- 
plete nor sufficiently aeeurate, and will be super- 
seded by that of Colin and Wendland, of which 
four volumes have appeared (November 1902). A 
convenient edition is that of Kichter, in eight 
volume* (182S-1S30), containing in addition to 
Mangey's text the treatises de Fes to Cophini and 
tie Parentibus Co/endis, and the books translated 
from Armenian into Latin by Am: her. Prom this 
the Tauchnitz edition { 1851-1 S53) was taken, with 
some slight alterations. 

The works fall into several groups. 1. There is 
a series of philosophical works, which are believed 
by Colin to have been written in Philo's early life, 
because they contain little of his characteristic 
thought, and seem like exereises in philosophical 
style and dialectic. The diti'erenee of their char- 
acter from that of the other writings of Philo has 
led to suspicions of their genuineness; but Coim 
thinks their style so specifically Philonean that 
there ought not to be a doubt on this point. This 
neries comprises: — 1. de Incorrupt ibilitatc Sfvndi. 
This has been commonly regarded as spurious, but 
its genuineness has been defended by V. Cnmont 
in the Prolegomena to his edition of the treatise 
(Berlin, 1801), and is aceepted by Colin. At the 
close it promises a sequel, which, "however, has not 
been ] (reserved. 2. Quod omnis probus liber sit, 
which, as we learn from its opening lines, was 
preeeded by a discourse ITepi too irdvTa dovXov clvai 
<f>av\of. 3. th Procidentia, in two books, preserved 
in Armenian (with considerable fragments in Greek), 
of which the genuineness of the lirst, whieh has 
been somewhat injured in transmission, has been 
questioned. 4. Alexander, sive de eo quod rat'inmin 
habmnt bruta avimalia, preserved in Armenian. 
The mention, in § 54, of an embassy to liome can- 
not refer to the embassy to Gains, as it occurs not 
in a speech of Philo's, but in the treatise of Alex- 
ander which Philo begins to read in § 10. But, 
as Colin points out, the consulship of Germanicns, 
in A.D. 12, is alluded to in § 27, so that the book 
must be later than this, but might still be a com- 
paratively early work. Philo, however, in $ 73, 
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says 'ex juventute in hae nutritus sum diseiplina,' 
so that he probably wrote this treatise in middle 
life. 

2. There is the great eolleetion of writings con- 
taining explanations of the Pentateuch. This 
embraces three extensive works. 1. The large 
group of allegorical commentaries, designed for 
educated Jews. These begin with the treatises 
now known as SctcrariMi Legum Allegoritr (a title 
whieh onee had a more extended application), and 
dealt with the text of Gn 2-20, eertain parts being 
omitted for special reasons. There are several 
gaps, some of whieh were certainly, and others 
probably, idled by books which are lost. This 
group, following the order observed in the editions, 
ends with the two books (originally live) tie Somniis. 
To this series must have belonged the two lost 
books ' On Covenants,' to which reference is made 
in de Mutatione Xominum, 6 [i. 5S(J]. W A second 
book 'On Drunkenness' also, with the exception 
of some fragments, is lost; and yet another treatise, 
'On Rewards ' (founded on Gn 15 l ), is referred to 
as having preceded Quis rerutn divinarum (teres 
(1 [i. 473]). The fragment tie Den, preserved in 
Armenian, may have belonged to this group, and 
formed part of a treatise between tic Mutatione 
J^ominum and de Somnii.?. A few pages which 
appear in Man«ey (ii. 2(i5ff.) as part of a separate 
tract, th Mercetk'Mcrctrieis, have been restored by 
Colin and Wendland to their proper place in the 
tie Sacrijiciis Abel is et Coini, § 5. The first section 
belongs to the treatise de Sacrifieantibus\ where 
it should be inserted between sections i and 5. 2, 
The explanation of portions of the Pentateueh 
in the form of question and answer. This was 
intended to eover the whole Pentateuch ; but it 
is uncertain whether it was completed. Several 
books on Genesis and Exodus have been ] ire- 
served in an Armenian translation, and some 
fragments in Latin and Greek. Though this 
work is shown by references to be later than 
the great group of allegorical commentaries, eer- 
tain difficulties suggest that the two works may 
to some extent have proceeded simultaneously. 
3. An exposition of the Mosaic legislation, in 
which allegorical explanation is sparingly used. 
The plan of this series is dearly described 
by Philo himself in the opening of the treatise 
de Prianiis et Pa-nis. It dealt lirst with the 
account of the Creation, then with history, and 
lastly with laws, the following treatises being a 
supplement. It is clear, therefore, that the traet 
de Mundi Opifieio, which occupies the first place 
in the editions, formed the beginning of this group. 
This indeed foreshadows the general plan, and is 
expressly referred to as 'the former composition' 
in the opening of the treatise de Abrahamo, which 
introduces the second division. The object of this 
division was to illustrate the excellence of the laws 
through typical examples. The essays on Isaac 
and Jaeob are lost; and the three books on the 
Life of Moses do not belong to the series. The 
traet on Joseph is succeeded by one ' On the 
Decalogue,' and this again by four books on 
' Special Laws.' The lirst of these has been broken 
up into several distinct treatises, beginning with 
that ' On Circumcision,' and the second and fourth 
books also comprise treatises with distinct titles. 
The essays on Fortitude, Philanthropy, and Peni- 
tence form a kind of appendix, and the work ia 
completed by a dissertation on Rewards and Pun- 
ishments, and on Curses. 

3. There are several historical treatises, which 
were complete in themselves, i. tic Vita Mosis, 
originally in two, but now arranged in three books. 

*The first number refers to the section in Richter and 
Tau' hiiitz : the subsequent figures to the volume and page ol 
vManuev 
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2. A work called 'Tno6€TtKd, of which only frag- 
ments have heen preserved. This is perhaps the 
mime as — 3. The Apology for the Jews, from whi*di 
Euscbius extract wl an account of the E*sauies 
[I'rtrji. AY. viii. 11), and to which perhaps belonged 
the de V'idi Conteui]d«tiva, containing an account 
of the Thernpeut;e. The genuineness of the latter 
has been sharply disputed by Lucius and others, 
and ably defended especially by Massebieau and 
Conyboare (the former in the kevue de V Hist aire 
dm Religions, xvi. [1SS7] pp. 17011', 28411.; the 
latter in his edition of the treatise, WM. There 
are some valuable remarks also in KdursitciinV 
article on Philo in Smith and Wane's Dictionary 
of (Jhristian Pioyraph y •, iv. 3GSfl'., and some of the 
principal objections are considered in a review of 
t'onybeare in the Jewish Quarterly Review, 1896, 
p. 15.~>ti'.). 4. in Fhiccum. 5. Lcyatio ad Guiitm, 
■which survives out of live books llepl aptrusv, de- 
scribing the persecutions of the Jews, and the sad 
fate of the persecutors. 

The editions contain also certain works, the 
spnriousness of which is generally admitted : de 
MiduIo ; and, in Armenian, de Sampsoiie and de 
Jona. 

l''or fuller information and references, see the 
excellent section on the writings of l'hilo in 
Schiirer's G J I ' 3 iii. 4s7 If. The above classification 
is in the main that suggested by Ewahl (GV1 2 vi. 
2i)4ff.), who, however, regards the Life of Moses 
as an introduction to group 2 (3), and place* the 
leading groups in a different order. We have 
followed the careful elaasilication of Colin ('Eintei- 
lung uiul Chronologic tier Sehriften Philos,' pub- 
lished in 1'hiiakHfitSy Zcitschr. fur das ctassisehc 
Alterthum: Supplementband vii. Heft 3, 1*1)9). 
A similar classitiealion, though somewhat differ- 
ently arranged, is given, with other interesting 
matter, in an earlier article by Cohn, on 'The 
latest L'osearehes on Philo of Alexandria' in the 
Jewish Quarterly Revicn; v. [Oct. 1K<)2] pp. 21-aO. 

iii. SYSTEM OF ThOW.HT.— 1. The general char- 
acter find basis of Ph i/o's system. — The peculiarities 
of Philo's thought are largely due to the influence 
of his time and place. In Alexandria, Greek phil- 
osophy and Oriental mysticism met and mingled ; 
ami while tin* former, in its decline into scepticism, 
sought tor supjiort in eclectie schemes or in positive 
revelation, the latter endeavoured to justify itself 
before the world of thought by clothing its ideas 
in the language of philosophy, dews, living in the 
midst of intellectual culture, and deeply versed in 
the linest portions of Greek literature, could no 
longer be satisfied with the crude ideas of their 
forefathers, mid it Iteeame necessary to show that 
their ancestral religion was in harmony with the 
highest philosophy. Of those « ho made this 
attempt Philo was by far the most eminent, and 
his writings possess a singular interest for the 
Christian student, not only as revealing an in- 
structive phase of human thought, but on account 
of the influence which they exercised, directly and 
indirectly, on the theology of the Church, He 
combined in hinntelf the two tendencies which were 
seeking for reconciliation ; for he was at once a 
religious man, full of devout feeling and moral 
entliusiasni, and, all hough his philosophy was 
largely borrowed, distinguished by no small share 
of speculative faculty. Of the truth and Divine 
authority of the Jewish religion he was profoundly 
convinced. II is system avowedly rested upon the 
Scriptures, which were inspired in the minutest 
details. The prophets speak nothing of their own, 
but only what the Divine Spirit suggests, while 
the voluntary powers are in suspense. This con- 
dition, transcending the ordinary operations of. the 
will, isoj.cn togo.iJ and wise inert, and l'hilo does 
not hesitate to speak of his own enjoyment of ft 



{tie Mi*/ rat. Abr. 7 [i. 411]). Moses, however, was 
the supreme prophet, as well as king, legislator, 
and high priest; and his law remained, among the 
vicissitudes of States, unchangeable and eternal. 
Nevertheless, Philo did not resort to the Hebrew 
Scriptures, but, accepting the current story of the 
miraculous origin of the LXX, he assumed that 
the Hebrew and Greek were one and the same both 
in the facts and in the word*, Put, though he was 
ready to attach the utmost importance to a letter 
or even to an accent, he is not remarkable for the 
correctness of his citations. This subject has been 
investigated by Siegfried, who arrives at the fol- 
lowing results: — A large part of Philo's citations 
consists of paraphrase* from memory ; in many 
instances the citation and the interpretation are 
so Mended that a complete separation is impossible; 
there are many examples of double citation, one 
agreeing with the LXX, the other deviating from 
it; many of his deviations are found in single 
manuscripts of the LXX ; others are explicable 
from the Hebrew text ; some instances occur which 
point to a Hebrew text different from the Masso- 
retic; and others indicate an attempt to improve 
the Greek. Passages also occur in which Philo 
bases an interpretation on an expression which is 
not found in our text of the LXX. And, finally, 
some variations must be ascribed to errors of tran- 
scribers. (See Siegfried's Philo von Alexandria als 
Ausleycr des Alien Testaments, 1S75, p. Io2, where 
he sums up the results of three articles in llilgen- 
feld's Zcitsrhr. f. wiss. Thiol. ls7.'i. See also Dr. 
II. E. Kyle's Philo and Holy Scr'uUurc: or the 
Quotations of Philo from the 1 looks of the OT, 
1S93, where the subject is carefully treated in the 
Introduction, § ii. ; and two articles in the JQll, 
v. [Jan. ]S'J3]pp. 2-IG-280, and viii. [Oct. IS!*] pp. 
8S-122, 'On the Philonean Text of the Septu- 
agint,' so far as it may be gathered from the 
Armenian version of the Qua-stiuncs rt Respon- 
siones, by P. C. Conybeare, who surmises that 
' Philo, at different times, and in writing his dif- 
ferent works, used different texts of the LXX'; 
which would not be surprising, as the text must 
by that time have swarmed with variants). His 
canon must have been substantially the same as 
that which is now recognized, though there is no 
direct proof that he accepted Until, Esther, Eccle- 
siastes, Song of Songs, Lamentations, E/ekiel, or 
Daniel. (See the subject fully treated in Dr. 
Kyle'* work, Introduction, § i. This volume con- 
tains also the text of Philo's quotations from 
Scripture). 

Notwithstanding his apparent narrowness of 
view and rigid scriptural ism, Philo was far from 
limiting his sympathies to the Jewish nation. The 
man who conformed to the Law was, he conceived, 
a citizen of the world. He himself attended the 
theatre as well as lectures on philosophy, and was 
a shrewd observer of the habits ami emotions of 
men. Put philosophy could not satisfy him ; for, 
owing to the difhculty of its problem*, it was 
broken up into conflicting schools, and, while he 
found in all the great sects certain elements of 
Divine truth, he took the teaching of Moses with 
him as a clue to guide him amidst their contending 
thoughts. He was not, however, content with 
carrying the great monotheistic faith and noble 
moral principles of Judaism into the dispute* of 
the lecture-room ; he believed that Moses had anti- 
cipated the philosophers, and that the subliniest 
speculations of Greece lay embedded in the Pen- 
tateuch. Put how was it possible to hud the 
philosophy of Plato or of the Stoics in the simple 
tales of Genesis? By the method of allegorical 
interpretation, which had already been applied by 
some of th> philosophers, and especially by the 
Stoics, to the ancient mythology, and which Philo 
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seriously adopted in order to rescue the wisdom of 
Scripture. If anything in the venerated records 
appeared on the surface to be childish and absurd ; 
if any statement was made which appeared dero- 
gatory to God ; if there was something contra- 
dictory, or a representation which was contrary 
to known fact, — any of these cases was in itself an 
indication of some hidden meaning which was 
worthy of a Divine author; and so a method of 
exegesis which must seem to us false and arbitrary 
grew out of the exigencies of the time, and was 
reduced to a kind of rule among the interpreters 
of Scripture. The rules which are followed lry 
Philo are carefully classitied by Siegfried in the 
above-mentioned work (p. 1(38 tK) ; and it is evident 
that allegorical interpretation, however absurd and 
fantastic it must appear to us, was not left wholly 
to individual caprice, but followed certain definite 
lines which were considered as established among 
the students of allegory. Several of these canons, 
though differently applied, are found in the Hag- 
gadic interpretation of Palestine; but this con- 
nexion may be due less to Philo's knowledge of 
Kabbinical methods than to the general tendencies 
of thought which characterized the age. While 
thus holding that almost everything in the Penta- 
teuch was related allegorieally, Philo did not reject 
the literal meaning of that which seemed intrin- 
sically credible or reasonable; and he insists that 
the ceremonial laws, though possessing a spiritual 
significance, must be observed according to the 
letter. .Many things, however, especially anthro- 
pomorphic expressions, could be understood only 
allegorical ly ; and here we may observe that no 
distinction is drawn between allegorical and simply 
lignrative language. Philo's mode of treatment, 
being that of a commentator rather than a thinker, 
leaves no room for a systematic exposition of the 
problems of philosophy, and his theory of the 
universe must be gathered and pieced together 
from an immense number of unconnected passages. 
His style, though flowing and ornate, is otten 
tedious, and the modern reader grows weary of 
interpretations which destroy the living beauty 
of the original text, and make the patriarchs the 
puppet* of Alexandrian speculation. Yet the 
patient student may lind many a golden saying, 
and perceive that Philo's rambling disquisitions 
are bound to one another by a thread of coherent 
thought. 

From what has been already said, it is evident 
that for a proper understanding of Philo some 
knowledge of Greek philosophy, especially of the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas and of the Stoical 
doctrine of the Logos, must be presupposed. This 
the reader must necessarily seek elsewhere. The 
Old Testament, too, prepared the way both for the 
main problem of philosophy and for the special 
mode of solving it. The problem may be thus 
stated : How was the transcendent and infinite 
Spirit to be brought into connexion with the 
material universe and with the souls of men? 
An answer was partly suggested by the doctrine 
of angels, and by the poetical personification of 
Wisdom, while 'the word of the Lord,' frequently 
translated \6yos, furnished the very expression 
which Heraclitns and the Stoics had selected to 
denote the all-pervasive reason of the eosmos, and 
so provided a scriptural basis for the specula- 
tions of the thinker. 

2. The origm and nature of philosophy. — 
According to Philo, philosophy originated in the 
contemplation of the cosmos," especially of the 
orderly movements of the heavens ; but, as this 
suggested problems which seemed to him insoluble, 
he turned to the study of human nature, which 
permitted a closer and more fruitful examination. 
Thus lie was led to the universal Mind, to Him 



who alone is real Being. Philosophy, accordingly, 
concerned itself with the whole nature of things, 
visible and invisible, and with the regulation of 
conduct, its end being wisdom, which consisted in 
the knowledge of Divine and human things and 
their causes. The incentive to it was found in 
the hope of blessedness {evSatfxovia). Before enter- 
ing on so serious a pursuit, it was necessary to 
have a good moral and intellectual education, and 
to master the preparatory or ' encyclical ' studies — ■ 
grammar, geometry, and rhetoric. Philosophy 
it>elf had been divided into physics, ethics, and 
logic. Of these Philo assigns the lowest place to 
logic, and entertains a very poor opinion of physics 
or cosmology, as presenting nothing higher than 
fruitless conjecture. To ethics, which includes 
theology, or the knowledge of God, is assigned the 
highest and only worthy position. 

3. Philo's theory of the tamxrse. —Notwithstand- 
ing his depreciation of physics, l'hilo believed that 
the invisible could be entered only through the 
door of the visible cosmos, and he was fairly 
familiar with the science of his day. In order to 
understand some of his speculations, it is necessary 
to know in what sort of universe he conceived 
himself to be living. The earth, apparently re- 
garded as spherical, was its lixed centre, and 
around it extended the heavens in successive 
spheres. Enclosing all was the vast sphere of the 
lixed stars, with its daily revolution from east to 
west. Within this were the seven spheres of the 
planets, the Sun occupying the centre ; above it 
Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars; below it Mercury, 
Venus, and the Moon. This arrangement was 
symbolized by the golden candlestick. Matter 
was divided into four elements— fire, air, earth, and 
water, the dpx<" T£ K <" Svv&fiets of the cosmos. The 
air extended from the earth to the lunar sphere, 
beyond which was the ether, the salutary form of 
lire, as distinguished from the useful but destruc- 
tive form with which we are familiar on the 
earth. The various objects of nature which admit 
of classification were constituted by a process of 
rational differentiation. First, things were divided 
into animate and inanimate. The latter com- 
prised things which remained unaltered, through 
the possession of 'habit' (££«)> and things which 
had the higher property of 'nature' ((pvats), in- 
volving nutrition, change, and growth. The 
animated kingdom, divided into rational and irra- 
tional, was distinguished by the presence of soul 
(^'X 7 )). which rose above *0iVis by having the 
attributes of perception, mental representation, 
and impulse. To these, rational beings add reason 
and free preferential power. Air, or Trvevtm, was 
the element which constituted habit, nature, and 
soul. The air, the life-giving element, must he 
full of living beings, and therefore was peopled by 
invisible and immortal souls. It seemed impious 
to suppose that the stars were only fiery masses 
of earth. They were unmixed and Divine souls, 
' manifest and perceptible gods.' 

This survey of the phenomenal world led to 
many important questions, the answers to which 
must be briefly given. The universe, notwith- 
standing the multiplicity of its phenomena, was 
proved both by monotheistie faith and by panthe- 
istic philosophy to be one, all its parts being 
mutually related, and each object depending for 
its perfection upon its place and function in the 
entire system. The heavenly bodies, besides shed- 
ding down light upon the earth, gave indications 
of future events through eclipses and other celes- 
tial occurrences ; but Philo rejected the Chahkean 
astrology, as deifying fate and destroying human 
responsibility. This unity, which presented the 
universe to the eye of reason as a well-ordered 
city, showed that there were powers by which the 
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savwnl parts were united, anil an everlasting law, 
stretching from centre to circumference, ami form- 
ing a bond that could not be broken. It was 
assumed that this universe, being the work of the 
greatest Creator, must he itself perfect, that is to 
.say, complete in itself, and not depending on any- 
thing extraneous for the supply of its wants. Its 
perfection proved that it wus the only cosmos; for 
it could not he perfect unless the whole substance 
of the elements lnul been used up in its production, 
and the Creator, heing one, made it resemhle him- 
self in Solitude. To the question whether the 
cosmos was self existent and eternal a Jew could 
give hut one answer: there was a time when the 
universe was not. That which is eternal is ini- 
inutahle ; and therefore the universe, which i$ con- 
stantly changing, must have come into existence. 
Its genesis, however, did not take place in time; 
fur time hegan with the interval of days and nights, 
and the six days of creation denote not a chrono- 
logical succession, but an order in thought. Never- 
theless, as the cosmos came into existence, l'hilo is 
driven into the expression, ' there was once a time 
when it was not' {Dec. Orm_; 12 [ii. lyi)]). The 
archetype of time is eternity, in which nothing is 
either past or future, but only present. The 
genesis of the world was, according to a philo- 
sophical maxim, tin; beginning of its corruption ; 
hut the natural process might be stayed by the 
providence of the Creator, and thus l'hilo was ahle 
to helieve that the entire cosmos endures for ever. 
But, vrhile he admitted the dependence of the 
universe on an eternal and transcendent Cause, 
he was not a monist. The four elements pointed 
to something prior to themselves, of which they 
were differentiated forms. This was matter (oiVi'a 
or vXtj). It was conceived as the necessary sub- 
stratum of the forms impressed upon it by reason, 
and as therefore in itself wholly destitute of 
rational distinctions. It was accordingly described 
by negative predieates, <5t7roioy, drciKros, d\f/vxos, 
&/nop<pos, avfiSeos, d<TXf]f i ^ TlffTOi i ctriWrwroj, aarjfMOS, 
dirtipos, rr\T}^^.(\Tjs, dvwfxa\o$, ficiffoj, vcnp6s. Matter 
was thus only the passive condition of the exercise 
of ellicient causality. Its existence was postulated 
by a necessity of thought ; for causality involved 
four things — the agent, the material, the instru- 
ment, and the end in view. Matter heing thus 
the condition of the ellicient causality of God, was 
itself uncaused and eternal. Nevertheless, l'hilo 
does not seem quite at home with dualism, for he 
nowhere explicitly asserts the eternity of matter, 
and he occasionally uses expressions which, on a 
cursory perusal, seem inconsistent with it, hut on 
more eareful consideration appear not to be so. 
Again, he was not a dualist in the sense of accept- 
ing an eternal principle of evil. 1 >cad matter could 
not be an ellicient cause of imperfection, or limit 
the agency of Cod. 1'assages are, however, cited 
which establish Philo's belief that the created 
universe limited in some way the How of Divine 
power. This limitation was due, not to the oppo- 
sition of matter hut to the very fact of creation, 
for the phenomenal is necessarily contrasted 
with that which is not phenomenal, and therefore 
could not he a full expression of Eternal Being. 
And, again, the parts of the universe were, in the 
original design of Cod, arranged in an ascending 
scale, and so could experience Divine henelits 
only in proportion to the capacity of their being. 
These considerations snlliciently explain l'hilo's 
language, without attributing to matter a causality 
which is expressly denied. 

4. Man as tht /nirrorosni.^Vroiu the macrocosm 
we pass to the microcosm, man, considering him at 
present simply as a natural object, llccomhim 
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\oytnt) arid Stavoyrinri, It is accordingly from the 
study of man that we derive our knowledge uf 
Cod; for the higher principle in man corresponds 
with the supreme Mind in the cannon. Man, 
then, is aduad, composed of body and soul. Tho 
hody is made out of the same four elements as tho 
rest of the material world. Soul is distinguished by 
the possession of afoOijais, which, heing an dadtais, 
introduces things to the mind through the live 
channels of sensation, which are wguitied by the 
creation of animals on the fifth day ; of 0aera<na, 
which is an impression (reTw<m) left" in the soul by 
what the senses have communicated ; and impulse 
(op/xi)), which has the two forms of desire and 
aversion. The human soul, however, is twofold, 
and, in addition to the lower part which it shares 
with the animals, has the higher principle of 
reason. The lower part of the soul, the vital 
principle, consists of blood, or, more properly, of 
air which is mixed with blood, and carried by it to 
every part of tin; body, bike the sphere of the 
planets, it has seven parts or natures. These are 
the live s uses, speech, and the faculty of repro- 
duction. Heing material, it is mortal. The higher 
principle is regularly spoken of as vous. The pos- 
session of vovs in a qualilied sense is indeed some- 
times extended to the lower animals ; but this 
vacillation in the use of language does not neces- 
sarily indicate any contradiction in Thilo's thought. 
The rational principle, in its highest sense, was 
distinctive of man, and in him it was the sover- 
eign part (rA Tjyf/xovinov). Several able interpreters 
believe that l'hilo derived the substance of the 
rational soul from the ether, and to that extent 
was a materialist, although he sometimes wavers. 
A remarkable passage seems decisive, lie alleges 
that we cannot know the substance (oixrla) of mind, 
and nevert icless asserts parenthetically, as though 
this one point were certain, ri\\' ov ctw/mi, da-wjuaroe 
8£ Xfurtoir (f/c &UHIB, i. [i. <J2.i]). To resolve his 
doubts he appeals to the statement of .Moses, 
'God breathed into his face a spirit of life,' mean- 
ing by spirit 'not air in motion, but a certain 
stamp and character of Divine power ' (Quod lift, 
pot. ins. 22, 23 [i. 2U7]). Accordingly, the sub- 
stance of the higher soul is 'Divine spirit' (<lc 
Cunriip. 11 [ii. 3.">(i]), 'derived from nothing at all 
that is originated, but from the Father and Sover- 
eign of the universe' {tie Mitnfii Op. -Iti [i. 32]). 
It is accordingly rijs ^j.aKapla.% (puatws tK^iaytiov t) 
dirbaTra(Tfj.a. ij air avy a <Tfj.a {ib. .")1 fi. 3.">]). In one of 
the passages which are thought to contradict this 
view he is simply stating the opinions of others; 
one or two more admit of an interpretation which 
is consistent with his more clearly expressed view ; 
and in tht; remainder the word 'ethereal' may 
readily be understood figuratively of a pure and 
heavenly origin, l'hilo is a rhetorical writer ; and 
his highly wrought language must frequently be 
interpreted by reference to his more careful and 
exact statements. The immaterial soul was by its 
nature incapable of division, and accordingly cor- 
responded with the unbroken sphere of the fixed 
stars, ami so completed the analogy between the 
niicrocosuios and the macrocosmos. It belonged 
to the tribe of souls who peopled the air. These 
fell into two divisions : some, endowed with a more 
Divine constitution, living close to tho ether; 
others descending into mortal Ixxlies. The former 
were called by Moses angels, as bearing messages 
between Cod and man. The desire of the latter 
to descend into bodies is not clearly explained, and 
seems to imply an original moral distinction among 
souls. The souls of the wise, indeed, may have 
come to increase their experience and wisdom ; hut 
others abandoned wUdom, and were swept away 
by the 'earthly h>rr«n f In either case, however, 
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We must now view the soul in its temporary 
connexion with the body. Its seat is the heart or 
brain, more probably the brain, which is so closely 
eonneeted with the senses. There it acts as a 
'god' of the irrational part {Leg. AIL i. 13 [i. 51]), 
through which, though itself incapable of sever- 
ance, it is wholly diffused. This diffusion is 
effected by means of the ductile powers, which, 
without rupture, not only pervade the body but 
extend far beyond it, reaching even to God Him- 
self. The analogy for this extension of an in- 
separable monad con lined to one small portion of 
spaee is found in the sun, which, without leaving 
its place, sends its rays into every part of the 
eosinos (dc Somtu i. 14 [i. 63*2]). These powers, how- 
ever, are not dependent on the soul that has them, 
but are in their nature imperishable, so that the 
individual mind only has its share of those spiritual 
essences whieh belong equally to eountless others. 
Ueyond the division into rational and irrational, 
1'h'ilo docs not venture on any systematic elassi- 
tication, though numerous powers are casually 
alluded to. We must confine our attention to 
the most important. Man alone, upon earth, has 
been endowed with freedom and the power of 
voluntary choice between good and evil, and is 
therefore justly subject to praise and blame (the 
most important passage is Quod Dcus imntttt, 10 
[i. 279 f.]). lie alone is capable of sin, for higher 
beings are above the reach of temptations, and the 
animals, being subject to necessity, are below it. 
It is not inconsistent with the power of choice 
between alternatives that God is represented as 
the sole originating Cause ; but one fragment 
pushes this so far as to be inconsistent with the 
general doctrine, the writer's mind being for the 
time overwhelmed by his sense of the nothingness 
of the ereature (see J. Itendel Harris, Fragments 
of Philo Judtmts, p. 8). The logos is another 
faculty which raises man above the brute. Here 
Philo, except in his seriptural allegories, simply 
follows the Greek philosophers. The logos is two- 
fold : 6 evdidOeros, 6 Kara Sidvotai' \6yo$, by virtue of 
whieh we are rational ; and 6 irpo<popiK6$, or 6 Kara 
wpcxpop&v, or 6 yeywvws \6yos, whereby we are able to 
converse. The latter is the interpreter (epixyvetis) 
of the mind, and therefore ought to be cultivated, 
so as to do justice to the thought. The virtues of 
the double logos were symbolized by the Urim and 
Thiimmim (brjXwu and dA7j0eia} on the breastplate 
of the high priest. The sources of knowledge are 
sensible perception and reason, The former brings 
the mind into connexion with the material world, 
and is the starting-point of all our knowledge ; for 
the intuitive apprehension of the intelligible cosmos 
arises only on occasion of some sensible experi- 
ence, as space is apprehended from the perception 
of bodies at rest, ami time from perceiving bodies 
in motion. Nevertheless noiimena shine by their 
own light, and in their higher forms reveal them- 
selves "only to the pure. Knowledge, however, 
which depended simply on the natural faculties, 
was insecure. As a rule, things 'were known only 
by comparison with their opposites, and that which 
required something else to support it could not be 
depended on. The formula ot scepticism, that it 
is safest to suspend one's judgment (fV^fi» r ) 1 is 
advocated in a long passage, in which the errors of 
the senses and the conflicting views of men are 
dwelt upon (dc Ebrict. 41-49 [i. 383-3SS]). Through 
the varying opinions of the philosophers, there- 
fore, 1'hilo took for his unerring guide the laws 
and customs divinely communicated to the Jews. 

5. The doctrine of God as ctcrn<d Being. — (a) 
The belief in the existence of one supreme God was 
fundamental in the Jewish religion. In the world 
of speculation, however, tbi** was opposed byathe- 
ifetie and pantheistic hypotheses, and it was there- 
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fore necessary to support the belief by philosophical 
arguments. The microcosm, man, suggested the 
true solution of the problems presented by the 
macrocosm. As the visible body was presided 
over by the invisible mind, so the universe whieh 
engages our vision must be held together and 
governed by an unseen sovereign, This conclu- 
sion is confirmed by the evidence of design and 
harmony in the objeets around us, The cosmos 
has all the appearance of being a work of art, and 
consequently cannot be itself 6 wpCoros Oefo, but 
must have proceeded from an intelligent and provi- 
dential artificer. Again, the universe, as we have 
seen, bore the marks of transienee and dependence, 
and so pointed to a wpwrov or wptcrfivTaTov airtov, 
which eould be none other than supreme Keason 
or Mind (6 twv 8\uv vovs), which alone eould pro- 
duce a world that bore everywhere the impress of 
rational thought. Hut the highest mode of ap- 
proaching God was by religious intuition. The 
world was only a shadow, winch left men subject 
to conjecture ; but God shone by His own light, 
revealing Himself to the eyes of the soul, and 
imprinting immortal thoughts upon the mind. 
This intuition is not univeisal. It requires soli- 
tude, detachment from earthly cares, and freedom 
from the sway of the senses. Self - knowledge, 
leading to self-despair, opened the way for this 
diviner knowledge; and he who had despaired of 
himself knew the Self-existent. Accordingly, the 
apprehension of God not only varied in different 
persons, but in the same person ehanged with 
changing moods. 

(b) In forming an opinion cbout the Divine 
nature we are necessarily hampered by the limi- 
tations of our own consciousness. TJie human 
analogy evidently fails in a fundamental point. 
Man is a derived being, placed in a world which 
he has not created, while God is the underived 
Creator of the universe. He is not only without 
the human form, but without human passions. 
The highest truth is expressed by the statement 
that 'tiod is not as man' (Nn 23 J9 ), and it is only 
for purposes of admonition that lie is said to be 
'as man' (Dt l 31 }, and to have bodily organs, and 
sueli passions as enmity and wrath. This thought 
is frequently insisted on. The two most instructive 
passages are de Sacr. Ab. et Caini, 28-30 [i. LSI— 
183], "and Quod Dcus immut. 11-14 [i. 280-283], 
The former, explaining the necessary use of an- 
thropomorphic language on account of our weak- 
ness, sums up in these words : d^eXeii otv, 5 i^vxv, 
tt&v yei/rjTbf Qvt\rbv yara^Ktyrbv fBtfirj'Kov dub ivvoLas 
rrjs irepl 0eov rov ayevrjTOV ko.1 dipddprov nal drp^irrou 
kcli dyiov ko.1 fibvov /xaKaplov. The higher faculties 
in men, however, reason and the preferential free- 
dom of the will, were peculiar to them among 
created beings, and must be regarded as essenti- 
ally Divine ; so that we may regard God as free, 
self-determining, ever active Mind (6 rod wavrbs 
vovs), possessed of rb avTe^ovaiov Kpdros, even 11 is 
benelicence being ascribed, not to His inability to 
do evil, but to 11 is preference for the good (de 
Plantat. Noc, 20 [i. 342]. 

When we seek to pass beyond this description, 
and inquire into the essence of God, we are met with 
blank mystery, The essence of the human mind 
is impenetrable, mueh more that of God, so that 
we can know only that He is, not what He is : d 5' 
&pa oi>8£ t<$ v{ji KaTa^TjTTbs 6'n fir) Kara rb elvcu jxbvov' 
vTrdp^ts yap tad' ijv KaraXafi^dvofiev avrov, rCbv 84 ye 
X^pis vwdptews ovbiv (Quod Dens sit immut. 13 [i. 
£82]). Accordingly, He is in the strictest sense 
without a name. There are, indeed, numerous 
appellation* which serve to denote Him, and He 
is called in Scripture Kvpit^ dvo/xan 6 &v (dc Abr. 
24 [ii. 19]); but these do not reveal His essenee, 
so as to Communicate a perfect knowledge of what 
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He is. In spite <»f tliis opinion, Fhilo ooiistantly 
assumes that we have u very extensive knowledge 
of < !od, and it is generally supposed that his wholo 
doctrine is involved in hopeless contradiction. This, 
however, may he resolved by a strict attention to 
the meaning of words. According to l'hilo, God 
is a simple nnoom pounded unity, But, wlien we 
speak of Him an rational, good, powerful, we 
violate His unity, and represent Him a* mani- 
fold. This is due to the imperfection of our 
thought, which cannot comprehend the essence 
in which these things are one, but can notice 
only the different olfects of the Divine causality 
in the manifoldnes* of nature. As a simple 
essence, God is without qualities (dwotos, a word 
which expresses not, as is often said, the absence 
of attributes, but the impossibility of clarifica- 
tion). God is not a sort of God, or a sort of 
any tiling, but is alone in His incomprehensible 
perfection. How, then, are we to regard His 
attributes? A man is good by partaking of 
goodness, whu-h. as it may be shared by others, 
makes t lie man a particular sort of man. God, 
liowever, is not good by partaking of goodness, 
as though it were something extraneous to Him- 
self. Goodness and all such attributes are among 
the i8i6TT)Tfs of God ; and if other beings may he 
classified as good, it is only because they partici- 
pate in the Divine essence, in the eternal and 
archetypal ideas which the fulness of God ex- 
hausts and transcends. i)66tv yap i<rri twv jcaXwe, 
6 fif) Otov t€ Kai driov (de Saw, Ab. ct Cairn, 17 [i. 
174]); jtXtJ/jijs 8£ ay aOuiv TcXtLuv, fxaWov Si, ti xpl t6 
d\ijtfis riwriv, aiVdr £>t> rb dyaObv, fir ovpavy Kal yy 
to. Kara fiipoi wappiatv dyaOd (de Svptcn. 5 [H. 280]) ; 
6 tu>v 5\wv vo?s (jtIv il\txp:y£ffTaTos Kal aKpaupi/taTaTos, 
KpdTTwv t) dp(Tr) Kal Kptlrrwy f) friffTiJjiiTj Kal Kpdrrwv 
ij avrb to dyaObv nal aiirb rb na\6i/ (de Mundi Op, 2 
[i. 2J). 

(c) Tliere is, then, no contradiction in ascribing 
attributes to Him whose uncompounded essence is 
bo inscrutable. He is eternal, incorruptible, ami 
immutable, and thus dillcren tinted in the most 
absolute way from every thing created. Hence He 
is not only the one only God, but He is the indi- 
visible, archetypal unity, without parts or mem- 
bers. He is invisible, except as spiritual light 
revealing itself to the soul. He is omnipresent, 
and 'has filled the cosmos with Himself' (dc 
Post. Cain. 5 [i. 22UJ), having stretched his powers 
through the earth and sky, so as to leave no part 
empty. Being independent of place, He is at 
onee everywhere ami nowhere, and all terms of 
motion, like up and down, are inapplicable, except 
figuratively, to God in His essence (xy sard rb deai 
fay ; sec especially Con/. Liny. 27 [i. 423]). He is 
equally independent of time, which belongs only to 
the phenomenal world. Every tiling being thus 
prevent to His view, He is omniscient, and no man 
can hide himself from Him. As sole efficient 
Cause, He is omnipotent. He is also perfect, that 
is, complete in Himself, so that nothing could add 
to ttie fulness from which all things come ; and, 
regarded as pure Being, lie is out of all relation (rb 
yap 6v, 5 Cv £otiv, oiy\ Tuie t/)<5s ti), but some of His 
powers are, as it were, relative (uaavri irpbs rt) ; a 
phrase which implies that, though they are de- 
scribed by relative terms, their character is not 
altered by the relation, but they impart all and re- 
ceive nothing (see de Mut. Nmn. 4 [i. 5S2]). 1'Iiilo 
habitually teaches that God has no participation 
in evil, and is the source only of good. With him 
are oi Oqaavpol p.jvuv dyaOQv (ik Fur/a ct Invent. 1.1 
[i. 5. r >7]). In one passage, however, this is verbally 
eon t rail icted, rial yap ujvep dyaO&v ovtu Kal KaKwv 
it a pa t£ Oeifi drjaavpol (Lea. AIL iii. 34 [i. HlSty 
This may illustrate the kind of mconsi&tenej into 
which l'hilo is betrayed by his allegorical "interpre- 



tation of dillerent passages ; but here the contra- 
diction is relieved by the consideration that in one 
passage he is dealing with moral evil, and in th« 
other witli Divine punishments. When wo add 
that Cod enjoys perfect blessedness and uninter- 
rupted peace, we have completed this preliminary 
survey of His attributes. 

And now a profound question arises which 
philosophy was bold enough to answer. Why did 
a Being so perfect, ami in need of nothing, create 
the universe? Because lie was good and munifi- 
cent, and did not grudge to matter a shuns of His 
own best nature; and in thus bestowing His favours 
He acted from His own sole initiative, ovbtvi Si 
irapaK\r)Ttp — rts yap ijv %T(pos ; — ftum? Si ai/Ty xpijffd- 
fAo>os (dc Mundi Op. 5, li [i. 5]). From the same 
source springs His providential care, with which 
He pour* forth the abundant riches of His favours, 
blessing the imperfect, and pitying the unworthy. 
But His mercies are measured out in due propor- 
tion, for not even the whole world could contain 
them iu their purity. Every doctrine of Providence, 
however, is required to account for the existence 
of pain and ot moral evil. The questions thus 
suggested are discussed by l'hilo in Ids treatise 
on Brovidence, where he gives the usual philoso- 
phical answers, on which it is unnecessary to 
linger. We must pass to the more characteristic 
problem, How are we to reconcile the absolute 
simplicity and unity of God with His manifold 
activity in the world" of phenomena? 

li. The doctrine of the Divine pincers,— {a) Their 
existence and character. — When -we survey this 
world and observe the mutual relation "of its 
several parts, we are driven to the conviction 
that it is one system, and therefore that it is 
held together by a pervasive and enduring power. 
But this power is manifested in a vast variety of 
objects, which embody distinct ideas or rational 
forms; and nothing but the presence of a compel- 
ling force can prevent them from sinking- back into 
amorphous matter. We are therefore constrained 
in thought to recognize a multitude of powers, such 
as habitual, vital, rational. God being the only 
efficient Cause, these powers must be Divine, and 
so constitute the link between God and matter. 
They belong therefore to the Divine essence, and, 
as that essence is unknown, the powers too hide 
their essence, ami reveal only their elfects. They 
are uncircuniscribed, timeless, and unhegotten, holy 
and unerring as God Himself, and consequently 
they arc only partially exercised in creation. From 
this brief description it is apparent that they corre- 
spond with the Platonic ideas, and accordingly 
l'hilo adopt* this part of Platonic philosophy. The 
principal passage bearing on this subject may be 
quoted. God is represented as replying thus to 
Closes: 'As, among you, seals, whenever wax or 
any similar material is applied to them, make 
innumerable impressions, not stuttering the loss of 
any part, but remaining as they were, such you 
must suppose the powers around .Me to be, apply- 
ing qualities to things without quality, and tonus 
to the formless, while they experience no change 
or diminution in their eternal nature. But some 
among you call them verj- appropriately ideas, 
since they give ideal form to each thing, arranging 
the unarranged, and communicating determinate 
limits and definition and shape to the indeterminate 
and indefinite and shapeless, and, in a word, alter- 
ing the worse into the better" (de Monarch, i. [ii. 
2lN !'.]). The function of these powers or ideas in 
the work of creation is described in the following 
passage: 'For God, as being Coil, anticipating 
that there could never be a beautiful imitation 
without a beautiful pattern, or any perceptible 
thin^ faultless which wef not modelled in con- 
formity with an archetypal and intelligible idea, 
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when He wished to fabricate this visible cosmos, 
liist shaped forth the intelligible, in order that, 
using an immaterial and most Godlike pattern, 
lie might work out the material cosmos, a more 
reeent copy of an older one, destined to contain 
as many perceptible genera as there were intelli- 
gible in the other. But it is not to be said or 
supposed that the cosmos which consists of the 
ideas is in any place ; but in what way it subsists 
we shall know by following up an example of what 
takes place among ourselves. Whenever a city is 
founded to gratify the high ambition of some king 
or emperor, claiming autocratie authority, and at 
the same time brilliant in thought, adding splen- 
dour to his good fortune, sometimes a trained archi- 
tect having offered his services, and inspected the 
good temperature and suitability of the place, de- 
scribes first within himself almost all the parts of 
the city that is to be erected — temples, gymnasia, 
town- halls, market-places, harbours, docks, lanes, 
equipment of walls, foundations of houses and 
other public edilices. Then, having received the 
forms of each in Ids own soul, as in wax, he bears 
the figure of an intelligible city, and having stirred 
up the images of this in Ins memory, and, ttill 
more, having sealed there its characters, looking, 
like a good workman, to the pattern, he begin* to 
prepare that made of stones and timber, making 
the material substances like each of the immaterial 
ideas. Similarly, then, we must think about God, 
who, when He purposed founding the great city, 
first devised its forms, out of which, having com- 
posed an intelligible cosmos, He completed the 
perceptible, using the former as a pattern. As, 
then, the city which was first formed within the 
architect had'no exterior place, but had been sealed 
in the artist's soul, in the same way not even the 
cosmos that consists of the ideas could have any 
other place than the Divine Logos which disposed 
these things into a cosmos. For what other place 
could there be for his powers winch would be ade- 
quate to receive and contain, I do not say all, but 
any one unmixed ?* (dc Mundi Op. 4 f. [i. 4]). The 
ideas are not mere names, winch could have no 
efficiency, but are real essences, to which the quali- 
ties of things are due (see especially Sacrijieant. 13 
[ii. 261 f.]), and which maintain in material objects 
the permanence of ideal types. They are eternal, 
and clo not perish with the things on which their 
seal has been set ; for wisdom and goodness do not 
die with the wise and good man. In their com- 
bination they form the kqc/xos votjt6s, which is the 
archetype of the KbaiJ.o% alffdrjros. They have no 
locality but the Divine thought, or God Himself, 
who is the 'immaterial place of immaterial ideas' 
(Cherub. 14 [i. 14S]), the primal archetype, or rather 
older and higher than the archetype, the Idea being 
only one mode of the eternal Thought. From this 
point of view the Koalas vot)t6s is the son of God, 
and its counterpart, the Kda/j.os atodrjTbs, is his 
younger son. 1'hilo attempts no eareful classifi- 
cation of the powers ; but there are a few on which 
he frequently dwells. The highest of all is the 
Logos. Next to this conies the creative power, i] 
TronjTLKT}, and then, in succession, tj j3o.(ti\lkti, t\ i'Xfws, 
and the two divisions of t) vonoderiKi), the preceptive 
and the prohibitive. The lowest on the scale, 
which are virtually only two, are subordinate 
varieties of the two powers above them, affecting 
the life of men, and not the entire cosmos. The 
two great powers, the creative and the regal, have 
their unity in the Logos. They are otherwise called 
dyaOoTrjs and e&vala, for by goodness God generated 
the universe, and by authority He rules it. .Scripture 
represents this distinction by the two titles, 6ebs and 
Kvpios. Under the latter power is ranked the puni- 
tive, for it is the business of a. ruler to punish the 
guilty; but this is not inconsistent with "oodness, 



' the oldest [i.e. the highest and best] of the graces,' 
for punishment is intended as a prevention or cor- 
rection of sin. 

(b) We must now notice a vary difficult question, 
What was the relation of the Divine jtowers to Gmll 
It is generally said that I'hilo is here involved in 
hopeless contradiction, sometimes treating the 
powers merely as attributes, sometimes regarding 
them as distinct persons. Bhilo himself felt that 
the subject was obscure, and not to be rashly 
spoken of before those who were incapable of 
philosophical reflexion (see, especially, dc Sacr. Ab. 
et Cnini, 15and3<J [i. 1 73 f . and IS'J]). The most 
definite statement is found in an allegorical inter- 
pretation of the visit of the three men to Abraham. 
These symbolized the Father of the universe, and 
His two oldest and nearest powers, the creative 
and the regal. These present to the seeing intelli- 
gence a mental image, now of one, and now of 
three,— of one, whenever the soul, being perfectly 
purified, presses on to the idea which is unmingled 
and complete in itself ; but of three when it is un- 
able to apprehend the self -existent Being from 
itself alone, but apprehends it through the effects. 
That the triple image is virtually that of one sub- 
ject is apparent not only from allegorical specu- 
lation, but from the word of Scripture, which 
represents Abraham as addressing bis visitors, 
not as three but as one, and as receiving the 
promise from one only (de Abr. 24 f. [ii. 18 tl.]). It 
is clear from this passage that the creative and 
regal powers are not conceived as beings distinct 
from God, but only as answering to our imperfect 
modes of apprehension, while to a true perception 
both are lost in the supreme and unbroken unity 
of God. hi other words, our highest thought, when 
it penetrates to the Divine unity, can apprehend 
God only as pure Being ; but, when we view Him 
through the variety of His operations, we are 
obliged to think and speak of certain aspects of 
that Being. An instructive analogy is furnished 
by a description of the 'power 'in the wise man. 
It receives various names, piety, natural philosophy, 
ethical, political ; and the wise man contains these 
and numberless other powers; but in all he has 
one and the same etSos (dc Ebrict. 22 [i. 370 f.]). 
Agreeably to this view, the powers are spoken of 
collectively as equivalent to the 'invisible' or 
'eternal nature' of God. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that God and His power or powers are 
used interchangeably. Again, there are several 
parages in which the powers are regarded as 
predicates of God, and God is referred to as Him- 
self being or doing what i.s implied by their several 
names. 

(e) What, then, is the f unction of the powers? 
They are not intended, as is *o often said, to act 
as personal agents who can take the [dace of God 
in all mundane affairs, but to present to our thought 
the mode in which we may conceive of the Eternal 
Mind as acting in time and space; or, in other 
words, they are not meant to separate God from 
the material world, but to bring Him into contact 
with it. It is through them that the self-existent 
Being (o wv or t6 6v) is omnipresent, having filled 
the universe with Himsdf. He 'stretches' them 
into every part, as we may stretch our mind to a 
speaker, or the energies of our souls to God. It 
is through the powers that God 'touches' the 
soul ; for we can receive only a broken and partial 
revelation. The passage which is thought to prove 
decisively the separate personality of the powers is 
the following: f£ eKdvTjs [oi'trias] yap tvapra iyhv^acp 
6 decs, ovk e<paTrT6/j.ei>os avTos' oo yap f)i> Oi/xis direipou 
Kai Tre<p\<pixivT)s vXys ^owie r6v t5/xova Kai fiaKapiov, 
d\Xa rat's aau> fidrois Swd/xeaiy, &v Irvfxov 6vo/J.a at t'S^at, 
^a^exp^caTo irpbs to y{vos inaCTOV tt)v dpfi6TT0v<rav 
\apfw (jLop$fy {Sacrificunt. 13 [ii. 201]). Vet even 
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here it is God, evidently used in the highest sense, 
who generated the universe, and the power* are 
really 'ideas,' which impart form to every genus. 
God did not touch mutter Himself, for that would 
imply that H<* eommunieaUid to it the totality of 
the Divine idea, and that the universe, instead of 
atl'ordiug fragmentary glimpse* of the Divine 
thoughts, was a complete revelation of His nature. 
Again, it is quite in conformity with I'hilo's 
ahimdant use of figurative language when God 
and His powers are compared to a sovereign and 
his attendant bodyguard. Similarly, the human 
mind, as a king, lias its bodyguard of attendant 
powers {tie M'ujrat. Abr. 31 [i. 40:2], and several 
other passages); and the passages where the Divine 
powers ligure most clearly as separate persons may 
all he explained as instances of this rhetorical style. 
It is impossible for us to survey these in detail. 
Some confusion arises also because expositors are 
not e.-ireful to separate I'hilo's literal interpreta- 
tions from his allegorical. Thus the three visitors 
to Abraham might literally be angels, and yet 
allegorically might be designed to represent God 
under three aspects of His being. A difl'erent 
order of rellexiou arises in connexion with the 
creation of man. The words 'Let us make man' 
point to a plurality of persons. These words 
would have heen quite intelligible if l'hilo had 
looked upon all the Divine powers as distinct 
persons; hut in fact he feels their dillienlty, and 
declares that the truest reason for them is known 
to God only. He treats of them in four passages 
of considerable length (d,: Mitndi Op. 24 [i. 1(5 f.]; 
Conf. Lint/. 33-30 [i. 430-433]; de Fuqa et In v. 
13 f. [i. 55<i] ; and de Mitt. Xom. 4 [i. 5S*2f.]) ; and 
in these lie professes to give only a plausible con- 
jecture. One distinction is made perfectly clear. 
Man, unlike the rest of the creation, has heen 
partly formed by inferior agents, whereas the w hole 
cosmos, heaven and earth and sea, was made by 
the architect Himself, without the co-operation 
of others. This proves conclusively that the sub- 
ordinate agents, to whom is assigned the partial 
creation of man, were not regarded as identical 
with the Divine powers which were exercised in 
every part of creation. Man occupies a unique 
place in that he is liable to sin ; and therefore God 
delegated the creation of man in part to others, in 
order that, if evil arose, it might not be aserihed 
to the Supreme Goodness. These others are 
angels, and angels are souls Hying in the air, and 
' nuder-servants of God's powers' (roi>s vTroStaKdvovs 
aiiTov tCjv Svvdtxtuiv a'yyAocy, dc Motutrvh. ii. 1 [ii. 
2$2]). Nevertheless, they are themselves sj»okcn 
of as (Jod's powers. This apparent inconsistency 
is easily explained. All objects which embodied 
a rational idea might be spoken of as powurs ; 
hut these created and linite manifestations of 
Divine thought in the elements, in all the lovely 
sights of nature, and in pure angelie souls in- 
habiting the air, are not to be identified with the 
inlinite and unbegotten powers which, in our 
modern language, must be described as attributes 
of God. While, however, they are distinct to our 
thought and perception, they participate in the 
same nature; for it is only through sharing in a 
Divine idea that matter can receive the impress 
of rational form, or souls concentrate in them- 
selves the characters of personality. 

7. The. doctrine of the, Lorjos. — (a) At the head 
of the hierarchy of Divine powers was the Logos. 
This word occasions a good deal of dillieulty to 
interpreters of l'hilo, owing to the want of any 
juecise English equivalent. It denotes, in its 
highest sense, the mind itself, but more especially 
the rational faculty. Then it is applied to any 
rational thought or idea residing within the mind, 
ami is extended to any relation which amy bo 
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rationally conceived, to an underlying principle or 
law, for instance, of numbers or harmony, and to 
the meaning of anything. From this it passes to 
any kind of outward expression of some thought 
or idea, particularly in spoken or written language. 
Probably its hest representative in English is 
'Thought,' a word which has some approach to 
the same variable application. 

(b) We have already seen that the cosmos pre- 
sented a picture of rational forms or ideas ; and, 
as these were combined in one harmonious whole, 
they constituted one cosmic thought. This thought 
was the highest genus, under which the multitu- 
dinous ideas took rank as species; or, more strictly, 
God, as pure 1 icing, was the urjst generic, and His 
reason or thought was second. The Logos, there- 
fore, regarded as a Divine power, was the unitary 
principle of all beneath it. It was by virtue of 
His reason that Mod was both ruler and good ; or, 
in other words, creation anil providence were both 
expressions of reason. If so, a voyrbs Kdafxot must 
have existed in the mind of (loil prior to the 
visible world ; and, as it was the sum of the 
Divine thoughts, it was the Logos of God. 'The 
intelligible cosmos,' says l'hilo, 'is nothing else 
than God's Logos, when he is already engaged in 
making a cosmos; for neither is the intelligible 
city anything else than the reflexion (Xo-yitrptOs) of 
the architect when he is already intending to 
create the city' (dc Mitndi Op. o [i. 5]). From 
this point of view the Logos is the supreme 
archetypal idea (t'5<?a twv IScuv), which by its im- 
press, as of a seal, on matter constitutes the visible 
universe. Matter, however, was inherently incap- 
able of retaining what was once impressed upon it; 
and hence its ideal forms were forces or powers 
constantly present and active, and might be re- 
garded as a law, the eternal and pervasive law of 
'right reason,' which, stretching from centre to 
circumference, was a bond of the universe that 
could not be broken. The same supreme Logos 
appeared in man as the moral law, enjoining what 
was right and forbidding what was wrong. Thus 
the Logos, the intelligible cosmos, became manifest 
in the universe, where it dwelt as an 'intelligent 
and rational nature,' ministering as a high priest 
in the cosmie temple of God. 

(c) It is well known that the human logos was 
divided into eVSidtftros and wpotpoptKos, and that 
these terms were, in the later theology, extended 
to the Logos of God. Now Philu, w bile familiar 
with this distinction in the case of man, never 
applies to tlod the technical language by which 
it was described. Hence it is sometimes main- 
tained that the distinction in the Divine Logos 
was absent from his thought. Hut the conception 
of a twofold Logos is involved in the account which 
we have already given, and it is quite explicitly 
recognized by l'hilo. The principal passage is 
in tlie Vdtt Mosis, iii. 13 [ii. 154], where it is said 
that the ' Logos is double both in the universe and 
in the nature of man,' and the former is divided 
into that which relates to immaterial ideas, 
and that which relates to the visible objeets of 
the perceptible cosmos. Nevertheless, the analogy 
between man and God was incomplete; for God 
had no organs of speech, and His word was seen 
in His works, and not heard by the ears (see, 
especially, dr. Miff rat. Abr. 9 [i. 1 13 f.]). l'hilo may 
theretore have shrunk from adopting the usual 
terms, as one of ihem .suggested anthropomorphic 
ideas. 

(tl) The Logos, as the sum and unity of the 
world of ideas, was identical with the Divine 
reason ; and this reason was not an essence ex- 
traneous to God, by sharing in which God became 
rational, but was & mode of the Divine essence, 
and in uo v^iy broke the solitude of God which 
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existed prior to creation. Go<l, however, was 
more tlian reason (Kpeiffcwv -i) wa<ra \oyiKTj <puais, 
Fragments, ii. G25) ; and therefore it was possible 
to apprehend the Divine reason, though none 
could reach God in His essence. Since thought 
may be regarded as a product of the mind, tiie 
Logos, as the cosmic thought, might be conceived 
as produced by God, and in this aspect is spoken 
of under the figure of a son, vpeafivraTos or wpwro- 
7ocos I'to's. The epithet implies that there were 
other and younger sons ; and this is agreeable to 
Philo's view of God as d irarrjp tCjv d\wv or tG,v 
tvrwv. As the son of God, the firstborn arche- 
typal idea, which by its impress has converted 
formless matter into a cosmos, it is God's image, 
in accordance with which the rational soul in 
man was created. Or, in another figure, it is the 
shadow of God, disclosing by its incidence upon 
matter the rational form of which the substance 
is invisible. 

(e) It is now apparent in what sense the Logos 
was conceived as mediator between God and 
matter. It was not a personal deminrgus, creat- 
ing, under orders, a universe which God Himself 
would not touch, but rather the effectual Divine 
Thought, through which God made His own work 
(rb tdtov ipyov, Qtiis rer. div. her. 42 [i. 502]), im- 
pressing it, like a seal, upon matter. As the 
hidden Reason of God, it is eternal ; as the ob- 
jective Thought of God, impressed upon matter, it 
lias come into existence. As essentially Divine, it 
might be spoken of, but only imperfectly (eV Ko.ro- 
Xpfact), as God (de Somn. i. 30 [i. 655]) ; and once 
it is described as 6 5eiVc/jos 8tb% [Fragments, ii. 623). 
This we can understand, if we bear in mind that 
matter was not regarded as simply put into shape, 
and then left to itself, but its cosmic form was the 
living presence of Divine thought, the sum of all 
that man could truly apprehend" of Clod, though he 
could rise to the knowledge that Reason was not 
exhaustive of Being, but transcendent beyond it 
was the eternal Cause, whose essence was un- 
knowable. 

(/) Philo, following the Old Testament, fre- 
quently refers to Wisdom. In many passages this 
is identified with the Logos. In others the two 
terms are distinguished ; and it is a little perplex- 
ing to find that their mutual relations are inverted, 
Wisdom being the fountain of the Logos, and the 
Logos being the fountain of Wisdom. Probably 
the difficulty may be resolved by the difference 
between the universal and the particular. Human 
reason or wisdom, distributed among many souls, 
llows from the supreme Wisdom or Reason, which 
are identical with one another in either the higher 
or the lower sphere. The term Wisdom is almost 
always used in relation to man, and is more ap- 
plicable than Logos to some forms of character and 
attainment ; but the latter term is generally pre- 
ferred, both on account of its philosophical associa- 
tions, ami perhaps owing to Philo's preference for 
a masculine substantive. 

Another word which is sometimes used instead 
of Logos is irv(dfj.a. This occasionally denotes ' air 
in motion ' ; but in its higher sense it is identical 
with Logos. In the latter sense it is used only in 
connexion with men, and under the suggestion of 
some passage <»f Scripture. 

The cosmical Thought necessarily contained a 
multitude of subordinate thoughts or lugoi. This 
Stoical doctrine was fully adopted by Philo, who 
used the word logol as synonymous with the 
Platonic ideas, the powers which constituted the 
essence of things. In relation to man they are 
'the right words of wisdom,' seen with the eyes 
of the soul, ethical ideas or laws, the heavenly 
manna by which the soul is fed. 

(g) The question of the personality of the Logos 
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is one beset with difficulty, and consequently 
receives conflicting answers. It ma}- be main- 
tained that Philo regarded it as a person, that he 
did not so regard it, or that he vacillated ii logically 
bet ween the two conceptions. The doctrine hitherto 
laid down does not involve the attribute of per- 
sonality. Large allowance must be made for 
Philo's excessive love of poetical personification. 
Laughter is the ideal son of God, and the graces are 
his virgin daughters. Similar figures are abun- 
dantly applied to the Logos. It is a 'charioteer 
and umpire,' a 'physician,* a 'military officer,' a 
' spear-bearer,' and a ' champion.' This use of per- 
sonification is largely suggested by the allegori- 
cal interpretation of the persons in Genesis, who 
represent ideas, including the Logos. Passages 
where such figures are employed could hardly 
induce any one to ascribe personality to the Logos ; 
but they may warn us to be very careful in other 
passages where the figurative meaning is 1 not so 
obvious. We must briefly survey the arguments 
which have most weight. The Logos is the image 
of God and the archetype of man : could this be 
true of anything but a person ? The answer must 
depend on the writer's style of thought and lan- 
guage ; and this is clearly revealed in his treat- 
ment of the number seven. This number is the 
' image' of God, and is referred to as if it were the 
very essence of the Logos. It is everywhere im- 
pressed upon creation. There are seven stars in 
the Pleiades and in the Bear. There are seven 
planets. There are seven zones marking the divi- 
sions of the sky. There are seven days in the 
week, determined by the changes of the moon. 
The same law extends to man. The head has 
seven essential parts — two eyes, two ears, two 
nostrils, and the mouth. We need not give further 
details. In brief, the number seven is a mirror in 
which the Maker and Father of the universe is 
manifested (see especial!}' de Mundi Op. 30 fl*. 
[i. 21111]; Leg. All. i. 4, 5 [i. 45 f.]; de Deeal. 21 
[ii. 10S]). This presents to us in a very striking 
way the mode in which Philo conceived that the 
Divine Thought was impressed upon matter, and 
became there an image of its originator. Regarded 
as the archetype of human reason, the Logos is 
simply the rational power of God, by participation 
in which man becomes rational. 'The suppliant 
Logos' (0 uVrijs \>yos) is sometimes the suppliant 
cry of men ; and once, where it is represented as 
standing between God and creation, the ambas- 
sador of the one and the suppliant of the other, it 
seems clearly to mean, in a figure, the cry 'of the 
mortal pining always for the incorruptible,' seek- 
ing for the complete realization of the Divine idea 
[Quis rer. div. her. 42 [i. 501 f.]). Whether the 
title na.pa.K\i)Tos is ever applied to the Logos is at 
least doubtful ; if it is so at all, it is only to the 
Lop os as identified with the cosmos. The passages 
which are most relied on as proving the personality 
of the Logos are those in which the term 'angel' 
is applied either to it or to the logoi. Of these 
there are no fewer than seventeen, and it is im- ■ 
possible for us to consider them here one by one. 
The key to the true interpretation of all of them 
is to be found in Philo's system of allegorical 
interpretation. The angels of the Old Testament 
become in this system Divine thoughts, just as the 
patriarchs, Moses and Aaron, and other persons, 
have fixed symbolical meanings attached to them. 
As we might expect in dealing with such a vision- 
ary world, Philo's language is not always quite 
consistent and elear ; but, with a little care, every 
passage will yield its allegorical sense, and will 
save us from the necessity of forcing on Philo the 
absurd sn] (position that the great cosmic Thought 
of Uod was a soul flying in the air, that Jacob 
literally wrestled with this uneircu inscribed and 
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Incorporeal jhiwit, and tlmt ordinary men eat 
showers of nngeJ*. Tim Scripture is accustomed 
to describe heavenly visitations under the name of 
angels ; but these, uhen applied to tins various 
characters represented by the per*om whom they 
visited, symbolize the Divine thoughts, precepts, 
or laws which come with their heavenly rucMigc* 
to tlie soul. We may be permitted to sum up in 
words which have been used t*l*p where : ' The 
Logo* is th»i Thought of God, dwelling subjectively 
in the infinite Mind, planted cut and made ob- 
jective in the universe. The cosmos is a tissue of 
rational forces, which images the beauty, the 
power, the goodness of its primeval fountain* The 
reason of man is this same rational force entering 
into consciousness, and held by each in proportion 
to the truth and variety of his thoughts; and to 
follow it is the law of righteous living. Each form 
which we ean ditl'ereutiate as a distinct species, 
each rule of conduct which we ean treat as an 
injunction of reason, is itself a Logos, one of those 
innumerable thoughts or laws into which the 
universal Thought may, through self-retle.\ion, be 
resolved. Thus, wherever we turn, the-e Words, 
which are really Works of God, confront us, and 
lift our minds to that uniting and cosmic Thought 
which, though comprehending them, is itself de- 
pendent, and tells us of that impenetrable Hkcxo 
irom whose inexhaustible fulness it comes, of 
whose perfections it is the shadow, and whose 
Splendours, too dazzling for all hut the purified 
intuitions of the highest souls, it at once suggests 
and veils' (Drummond, Phito Judevus, ii. p. 273). 

S. The higher relations of man, and the rthlml 
principles which rested upon thou. — {a) The Logos 
was the archetype of human reason ; and this 
reason was the true generic man, made according 
to the image of God, and not yet divided into 
species, which arose with the 'moulded' man, who 
participated in quality, consisted of body and soul, 
was man or woman, and naturally mortal. We 
have seen that l'liilo believed in the pre-existonce 
of the soul ; but how he reconciled this doctrine 
with the biblical account of the creation of man is 
not apparent. The tint man, having proceeded 
more directly from God, was the most perfect, 
while his descendants, who sprung from men, 
underwent continual degeneration. Adam himself 
made a wrong choice, being led astray by woman, 
sensation, which acted under the seduction of the 
serpent, pleasure. But participation in the original 
type of humanity was never lost. Man was the 
true temple of God, and none was so base as never 
to l»e visited with noble thoughts. The highest 
form of this visitation was prophecy, which came 
only to the wise and good, who in moments of 
ecstasy were possessed by Cod, and spoke nothing 
of their own. The knowledge of grand ideals, 
combined with the power of wrong choice, made 
man a moral and responsible being ; and l'hilo 
deals so abundantly with ethical questions that it 
is possihle to gather his unsystematic utterances 
into some sort of orderly arrangement. 

(ti) The supreme end of human life is evdaipoeia, 
and this consists of 'the practice of perfect viitue 
in a perfect life' (Quod def. pot. ins. 17 [i. 203]). 
But, while virtue should be followed for its own 
sake, it is something higher to follow it for the 
sake of honouring and pleasing God. lie is the 
perfect good ; and to follow Him, and lind refuse 
with Him, is eternal life (i'unj cia-cioy), while de- 
parture from Him is death (d< Fmpt it Invent. 
\o [i. o.">7]>. The supreme evil, then, is <pi\avna, 
otherwise descrihed as ^«7a\acx'a, aofliaa., or 
duaffia. This ignorance is a forget fulness of our 
indebtedness to God, to whom alone it is congru- 
ous to say 'mine'; and 'whoever dares to say 
that anything is his own shall lie VrUu-n down a 
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slave for all eternity' (L<fj. All. iii. 70 [i. 120]). 
The conditions of responsibility are, litst, the 
possession of a twofold nature, inclining respec- 
tively to the eternal and the transient ; conse- 
quently the power of choice between alternatives; 
and, thirdly, a knowledge of tin- better and tho 
worse, which is given by the conscience. It is 
man's lwdily constitution that renders him liable 
to sin ; for the Iwidy, being phenomenal, is opposed 
to tlie eternal, and sin consists of a preference for 
the transient and partial instead of the eternal 
and universal. The body, accordingly, is a prison, 
a tomb, or a foreign land, which impedes the 
reason in the pursuit of its true end. Pleasure 
(i)j>ovr)), one of the irrational passions, is the prin- 
ciple which brings mind and sensation together; 
and it is the desire for pleasure that leads us into 
moral evil. 'Emdvfiia is generally used in a bad 
sense, as the desire * for absent things which are 
looked upon as good, but are not truly so,' such as 
food and drink, wealth, glory, power. From this 
source all public and private wrongs have sprung. 
Nevertheless, l'hilo distinctly disapproves of aseeti- 
cisiu. 'If,' he says, 'you see any one not taking 
food and drink at the proper time, or declining 
the use of baths and ointments, or neglecting 
covering for his hody, or sleeping on the ground 
and keeping an uncomfortable house, and then 
from these things counterfeiting temperance, take 
compassion on his error, and show him the true 
way of temperance' {Quod det. jiot. ins. 7 [i. 105]). 
If the perfect man reaches a state of dirdOaa, this 
is only a deliverance from the swa}' of the irra- 
tional passions through the joyous energy of love 
and trust. As the end of man's probation, l'hilo 
expected the triumph of good over evil. The 
Israelites would be gathered together into their 
own land ; but there is no clear recognition of a 
Messiah, still less of any identitieation of him with 
the Logos. The punishment of sin is a living 
death, and the liii.il reward of virtue is to have 
the lbvine Spirit of wisdom within, and to hold 
communion with the Un begot ten and Eternal. 

iv. TlllLO's IXFLULKCK ON" CHRISTIAN WtUTKRS, 
— The interest which is felt by Christian theologians 
in tlie writings of l'hilo is due not only to the light 
which they throw on Hellenistic thought in the 
time of Christ, but still more to the wide influence 
which they exerted on the development of Christian 
theology. The beginning of this inlluence is some- 
times traced in the doctrine and language of the 
l'ourth Gospel. The doctrine of the Logos set 
forth in the Prologue has several points of contact 
with l'hilo's, and through the remainder of the 
Gospel many other parallels have been pointed out. 
Nevertheless there is no obvious quotation, and the 
style of the author is entirely dill'crcnt from that 
of l'hilo. His vocabulary too is strikingly different, 
as an}' one may see by looking through Siegfried's 
* Clossarinm l'hiloneum.' which tills more than S3 
pages of his Fhih von Alcx-tiidrio (pp. 47-131 ). A 
few examples of classes of words, taken at random, 
may he given. l'hilo is fond of compounds with 
Set-, having *2s words of this kind ; the Gospel has 
none, l'hilo has to compounds with ee- ; the Gospel 
has only '2 quite common words. Philo has 73 
compounds with eV, not one of which is in the 
Gospel, though the hitter lias 14 such compound*, 
nearly all veiy common words. l'hilo has t>7 com- 
pounds with (irt- which are not in the Gospel, the 
Gospel having U ordinary words. If the writer 
was versed in the writings of l'hilo, it is strange that 
he has not even inadvertently borrowed an appre- 
ciable quantity of his characteristic vocabulary. 
1-iVeu in the doctrine of the Logos the character- 
istic phraseology is wanting in the Gospel : tto\vJj- 
yvpLOt, 6 ipUTjvevs tov thou XiiToy, 6 roftccy, Tr^ecr^cVaToj 
was, o uyy^Xioy nvffrjw-ftfo*, ^ x dy^t\os, cUAv, 6 Kat 
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el/cSva &v9pujiros y aireiKbviafxa, -rrapadetyfia, iSia tQiv 
Ideiliv, dpx^TVTTos idia, 6 fOTjrds K6<Tfios ) tokos tou (k 
tuiv ISeCtiv k6o~/xov, vfipayts, x a P aKT Vpj o~kicl 0eoD, dei'n-epos 
deos. We may further observe that the multitude 
of philosophical terms descriptive of God is entirely 
absent from the Gospel. In reading the valuable 
collection of parallels made by Professor Julius 
Grill (Untersitchttngen iibcr die Entstehung ties 
via-tcn EtwigeliiMi's, Erster Teil, 11)02, pp.' 106- 
138), where the Greek text of Thilo is fully pre- 
sented, one eannot fail to be impressed by the 
marked difference in the style and phraseology of 
the two writers. Amid many interesting resem- 
blances of thought, which indicate the presenee 
of a similar religious and philosophical atmosphere, 
there are some striking contrasts; and, in the few- 
cases where the same words are used, the identity 
may be explained without the hypothesis of direct 
literary dependence. These facts show that it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the resemblances 
may lie due to the common stock of ideas which 
belonged to thoughtful men at that time. There 
are two lines of evidence whieh strengthen the pro- 
bability that this may be the case. First, Philo 
himself had an extensive acquaintance with Pales- 
tinian interpretation. For particulars see Sieg- 
fried, Philo ron Alexandria, p. 145 H"., and Bernhard 
Hitter, Philo und die llnluchn : Eine vergleiehende 
Mirdie tatter stctcr Beruiksichtigung des Josephus, 
1S7U. Secondly, other books of the New Testament 
also eon tain a number of parallels to Philo's exposi- 
tion ; and, although we cannot prove that the 
writers of these books had not read Philo, it seems 
more probable that the coincidences are due to the 
general drift of thought. Even the Synoptic Gos- 
pels furnidi some striking resemblances in phrase- 
ology and sentiment. The Epistles of St. Paul 
approach Philo more nearly, and even contain ex- 
amples of allegorical interpretation. It is perhaps 
more surprising to lind that the Epistle of James 
has many words and figures, allusions and precepts, 
in eomnion with Philo, and that the two writers 
agree in some of their doctrines, both in substance 
and in the mode of presenting them. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews betrays an obvious 
affinity with the Alexandrian school ; and yet, even 
in his'case, we cannot prove a direct dependence 
upon Philo. See particulars, and other works re- 
ferred to, in Siegfried, and in Anathon Aall, 
Gescf>i>*hte tier Logosidee in der rhrivtliehcn Litter*- 
tur, 1SU9, who assumes a more direct dependence 
upon Philo than seems securely established by the 
evidence. On the wide prevalence of a Logos- 
doctrine in the 1st cent., and its connexion, through 
the mediation of Stoicism, with the old Egyptian 
theology, see many interesting particulars in II. 
IteitzenVtcin's Zicei religionsgesrhiehtlicfte Fmgen 
tuwh ungedraekten grievhischen Texten dev titrass- 
bnrger Bibliothcl; 11)01. 

When we pass from the New Testament, the con- 
nexion with Philo gradually becomes more and more 
obvious, especially through the predominance of 
that vicious mode of interpretation of which he 
made such extensive use. This is seen in the 
Epistle of Barnabas, which follows some of the 
principal rules of allegory. It is still further ex- 
emplified in the writings of Justin .Martyr, where 
the whole false system is fully established. The 
Apologist, moreover, in his doctrine of the Logos, 
has many points of agreement with Philo, which 
are wholly wanting in St. John ; and it is certainly 
not improbable that a philosopher had studied the 
works of the Alexandrian sage. Similar appear- 
ances are presented by the works of other apologists, 
Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus. When we come 
to the great Alexandrian writers, Clement and 
Urigen, there i* no longer any room for^donbt:, 
for they expressly refer to him They inherit from ureuf in < 



him the rules of allegorical interpretation, and are 
dependent on him in some of their important doc- 
trinal statements. Eusebius frequently quotes him, 
and borrows his doctrines and interpretations; and 
he was read even in the West, for Ambrose makes 
ample use of him, and sometimes transfers his very 
words, in a Latin translation, to his own pages. 
Jerome, too, is familiar with his writings, and 
avails himself especially of his interpretations of 
seiiptural names, though sometimes correcting 
him. It was probably, for the most part, through 
derome that these explanations passed on to other 
Latin Fathers. See the whole subject treated by 
Siegfried, p. 30311'., where other works are referred 
to. This widely spread knowledge of his writings 
shows the high estimation in which Philo was held; 
but, nevertheless, we cannot plaee him among the 
world's great original thinkers. To class him, as 
ancient w Titers did, with Plato, must seem to us an 
absurd exaggeration of his pow ers. His system of 
interpretation, borrowed indeed hut extended and 
popularized by him, may have helped for a time 
to save the reverence due to the Scriptures, but 
was in its ultimate ell'act purely mischi; v jus, hiding 
the real beauties of the ancient records, and re- 
ducing Hevclation to a fantastic puzzle. Hut he 
gave eloquent expression to a great movement of 
thought, ami prepared a fort of philosophical 
mould in which the fluid doctrines of Christianity 
could acquire consistency and shape; and amid his 
tedious interpretations there are splendid Hashes of 
spiritual thought, while his ethical teaching reaches 
an exalted purity, without transgressing the bounds 
of sober -ense, and is always flushed with the hues 
of religious faith, and reverence for the Will and 
Spirit of God. 

Literati-re. — In the foregoing article only the most im- 
portant references have been given ; for the opinions of Philo 
are collected from such a number of passages that the com- 
plete references would occupy an undue amount of space. 
Thev will be found in the present author's work, Philo JudiMts: 
or the Jewish- Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and 
Completion, 2\ols., London, lsss, where also there is a much 
fuller discussion of controverted points. In addition to works 
already referred to, it may be sufficient to mention the follow- 
in" : August Gfrorer, Philo itnd die alexandrinixche Throsophif, 
lsSl ; August Ferdinand L>uhne, Geschichtliehe Darxtellum der 
mdit;ch-ale,iaiidrini*cheii Religiom-Philosophie, 1&34 ; Friedrich 
Keferstein, Philo'n Lehre von den nottlichen Mittelwesen, 1846; 
Znller, Die Philonophie dcr Griechcn in ihrer geschi>-f>tlichen 
Etitir'iclclung, iii. Till. '2 Ahth. lhbl ; Henry Soulier, La Dm'trine 
du Loaos chez Philon d'Alciandrie, lsTli; Anathon Aall, Ges- 
chiehte der Looosidee in der griechischen Philoxuphis, 1S9(5. 
\ fuller bihliotfraphv may be consulted in Schurer, (^1 3 in. 
54* ff An inten-blim; Florilegium Phihmis has heen < collected 
and published by MiC C. G. Montefiore in the JQR [April 1S95 

vii. pp. 4*1-545. James Drummond. 
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i ?$ 1,2. The ( ibject of Textual Criticism, 
ii, 55 3* 4. Materials for Textual Criticism, and Critical 

Editions, 
iii. £§ 5 ^4. Methods and Principles. 

V Two rival schools, 'Traditional' and 'Critical.' 
6-s The 'Traditional' School as represented by Mr. 
Miller. 
9. Their claim to take account of the whole evidence. 
[Note on the difference hetween ' the date of a 
document' and 'the date of the text contained 
in it'). 

10. Suggested causes for the corruptions of the text. 
[Not* on the attitude of Westcott and Hort to 
the ' Synoptic Problem '!. 

11. The rise "of the ' Critical' .School. 
12-15. Mr. Miller's account of the triumph of the 'Tradi- 
tional' Text tested by refereuce to the period 
3sl-450 a.d. 

16 f. Dr. Hort's challenge with regard to the ante-Nicene 
e\idence for 'distinctively Syrian' readings, 
IS. Prima facie evidence for the existence of the read- 
ings in 1 Timothy. 
19-22. Examination of these readings in the harht of 
1 Intrinsic' evidence and of the evidence of Ver- 
sions and ante-Nicene Fathers. 
23. The Traditional Text of Mk ll '•* printed so as to 
indicate its relation to other types of text 
~^..*4»s ear ]y times, with a detailed exaniina- 
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tion of all the variants in the light of the 
$} ' Internal Evidence of Headings.' 

24. The groups of Authorities bruught to light by this 
examination. 
2S-28, Are the names 'Syrian,' ' Western,' ' Alexandrian,' 
' Neutral," applied by Dr. Hort to these groups, 
' question-begtfink' ' V 
20. The fundamental importance of the 'subjective' 
element in Textual Criticism illustrated by the 
examination of Mk t 1 '**, leading to a description 
of the checks on personal idiosyncrasy provided 
by ' Intririeic ' and ' Transcriptional ' I'rohahilily, 
and by the ' Internal Evidence of Documents.' 
80. Tile principle of Genealogy. 
31-34. The consequences of this principle. 
'6^-b'X Grounds for the ' Critical • rejection of the Tradi- 
tional Text illustrated by reference to 'dis- 
tinctively Syrian" readings in Mk H-*. 
36 f. The argument from ' Conflation.' 
3S-4t. Ante-Nicene evidence. 

42-43. Detailed examination of. the evidence Tor rtti *p*- 
^*,t«j* in Mk 1-. 
49. And for iwrptfVir r*v. 
60-51. Conclusion with regard to ante-Nieene evidence. 
52. Summary of the evidence against 'Syrian' read- 
ings. 
63-55. Evidence of editorial activity in the production or 

the Traditional Text. 
60-5S. The argument a priori. 

69. The argument from ecclesiastical use. 

60-62. The characteristics of the ' Western * readings in 
Mk JJ-at. 
63. The acceptance of these readings not precluded by 
' Genealogy.' 
64-C6. ' Alexandrian* readings in Mk l 1 23. 
67 f. ' Neutral ' readings in Mk 1" -a*. 
60. The value of B as determined by the ' Internal 
Evidence of Readings.' 

70. The relation of li to other primary authorities. 
71 -70. The relation of x to B. 

77-bl. X and B in relation to the oldest forms of the Latin 
and Syriac Versions, especially k and Syr-wit. 
82. The value of KB in opposition to Syriac and Lathi 
evidence combined. 
83 f. Conclusion. 

i. Object.— 1. The object of Textual Criticism 
is to recover the ipsifsima verba of tlie docu- 
ments of which the NT is composed, and to pre- 
sent them to modern readers as nearly as possible 
in the form in which they left their authors' 
hands. This definition is based on the assump- 
tion that all the copies of the different books 
we possess, whether in Greek or in a transla- 
tion, are capable of being traced back in the last 
resort to one and the same original. The assump- 
tion is a natural one, and not to be surrendered 
without very cogent reason. Still we cannot ex- 
clude the possibility that any particular book may 
have been current from Apostolic times in two 
closely related but distinet forms. St. I'aul may, 
as Light foot suggested,* have issued a second 
edition (if his Epistle to the Romans. St. Luke 
may, as Mass maintains, have issued two editions, 
both of his (Josjiel and of the Acls. The pheno- 
mena presented by the text of St. Mark, not only 
in regard to the last twelve verses but throughout 
the Gospel, may need the same hypothesis fur their 
adequate solution. t In such cases tlie task of the 
critic becomes still more delicate. lie has to dis- 
entangle and present distinctly not one original 
but two, which were once current side by side, 
but which have in the course of lime been blended 
together, in almost inextricable confusion, in all 
our extant authorities, 

2. From this definition of the object which all 
textnal crities alike have before them two conse- 
quences follow, to which it will not be superfluous, 
judging from the past history of the science, to 
call attention before we pass on. 

The first is this. There is at present, and there 
must remain, room for legitimate difference of 
opinion. We must he careful not to arrogate to 
the form of text winch we ourselves prefer an 
exclusive right to represent the true ' word of God.' 

* See the papers by him and by Hort, reprinted from the 



The necessity for this caution is perhaps not so 
great as it was in the days of Grieshach.* The 
appeal made in a recent pamphlet by the lending 
Supporter of one of tlie two rival school* of Textual 
Criticism to a standard which has yet to be lixed 
is a most hopeful sign.t 

The second consequence which follows from our 
definition of the object of Textual t'riticism is tins. 
As all textual critics are engaged on one and the 
same sacred study, and are fellow workers to a 
common end, they will do well to take special 
pains to cultivate mutual respect. It is strange, 
out it is none the less true, that the study of 
Textual Criticism seems to have a peculiarly dis- 
astrous cfl'ect upon the temper. The virulence 
with which Walton, Mill, Griesbach, and Laeh- 
mann were assailed, not to speak of more recent 
examples, is a deep stain on the annals of the 
study.J 

ii. Materials.— 3. It does not fall within the 
seope of this article to describe at length the ma- 
terials available for the Textual Criticism of NT. 
In part they are dealt with under separate heads 
(see A, X, II, C, I), Arabic Version, etc.). For a 
complete list (and for purposes of reference any- 
thing short of a complete list is unsatisfactory) the 
student must be referred to the recognized store- 
houses of information, e.g. Tregelles, vol. i. of 
Home's Introduction to the New Testament, revised 
1856, 03* no means to be neglected ; Prolegomena 
to Tisahendurf, ed. C. R. Gregory, 1KS4-94 ; 
Scrivener's Introduction, to the Criticism of the 
Ncto Testament 4 , 1S9-4, revised by E. Miller and 
others ; Gregory, Tcxtkritik des Neuen Testa- 
men tes, Leipzig, 19W. The evidence, so far as it 
had been ascertained at the time of publication, 
was collected in two great critical editions. 

4. The edition by Tischendorf, cd. viii. 1SR9 72, 
is at present indispensable for students, but it 
needs throughout to be carefully checked and 
supplemented. The edition of Tregelles ( IS.T7-79) 
is no less a marvel of patient accuracy. Unfortu- 
nately, the first two Gospels were issued before 
the diseovery of X, and, though the evidence is 
supplied in an Appendix issued by Hort and 
Streane after the author's death, it is awkward 
to use. The statement of the evidence is, how- 
ever, given with great clearness. And the method 
adopted — a deliberate limitation of the authorities, 
whose evidence was to be represented, to the uncial 

* See the Prolegomena to his second edition, Sect. i. § 3, p. 
xlvf. [ed. London, 1SO0J, esp. ' Deinde non ideo rerbum Dei 
mutatur, quia in textu vulgari unum alterumre vocahuhim 
deletur ant additur aut cum alio permutatur. Quod hebraico 
magis quam latino nomine verbum Dei appellare solent, con- 
tinetnr gensu Scripture sacra ; non autem ita in ipsis m 1 labia 
atque Uteris consistit, ut tnutato (ob gravissimas ralioiies et 
auctoritates, ac salvo sensu) vocabulo quodam, ipsuin l>ei 
verbum, hoc est doctrina Christi ac Apostolorum, pereat. 
Nulla emendatio a recentioribus editorihus tentata ullam Scrip- 
ture sacrae doctrinam knmutat aut evertit; paucse sensum 
sententiarum atliciunt. Ad bas posterities quod altinet, 
tenendum porro est, principium, ut aiunt, peti ah ii*., qui 
verbum De> ab editore mutari cxisticnent. Nenipe hoc est id 
ipsum, de quo disputatur, utruin scilicet lectio vul^arium 
editionum, an vero lectio aliomm ac meliorum codicum, 
genuina sit verbi divini pars. Nemo itaque vtrlmm Dei se 
defendere ideo jactet, quia textum Elsevirianum tiietnr. Nam 
trquo jure ii. qui manuscriptomm codicum textum defendant, 
dicere possent, verbi divini lnlegritatem a se propugnari contra 
corruptorum interpolalioni s.' 

t See The Textual Contrurersy and the Ticentirth Centunt, by 
Edward Miller, M.A., p. 24 : 'Thus I submit my case to all the 
learned in Christendom. When 1 speak of the Traditional Text, 
f mean that recension of the Received Text which shall ulti- 
mately be settled by the voice of Christendom upon an ex- 
haustive examination of all the evident* in existence. My own 
Commentary, so far as it goes, is meant tu be a contribution 
towards such a settlement. 

4 Accordingly, neither does my theory consciously override 
fact*, nor must my expressions be taken to be dogmatic, wheo 
convenience in writing leads me to drop hypothetical lan- 
guage." 
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MSS, a few select cursives, all the Versions, and 
the Fathers up to Eusebius — has a real advantage, 
as it concentrates attention on that period in the 
history of the text about which there is room for 
serious difference of opinion.* 

Editions which aim at giving only a selection of 
readings such as Baljon's (1SUS) are radically un- 
satisfactory. It is impossible to estimate the value 
of any authority in any single book without study- 
ing the whole of its readings through that book. 

Editions such as that published by E. Nestle at 
Stuttgart in 1S99 are convenient as indicating con- 
cisely the differences between the most important 
among recent critical editors, but do not profess 
to give the grounds on which their judgments are 
based. A Textual Commentary upon the Holy 
Oospcls, edited by E. Miller large!}' from materials 
collected by the late Dean Burgon, of which 
part i. (Mt'l-14) appeared in 1899, will afford a 
useful index to the Gospel references to be found 
in the Fathers down to the latest period. This list 
is based directly on the indexes compiled with 
enormous labour by Dean Burgon, now in the 
British Museum, It has not apparently been 
supplemented by reference to other sources, e.g. 
Tregelles, or Ilort in the Notes on Select Head- 
ings in his Appendix. It needs, besides, and will 
no doubt in due course receive, careful sifting. 
Scholars, however, cannot but be grateful for the 
labour that has been bestowed on its preparation. 

It is only right to add that Mr. Miller's judg- 
ment on the drawback to the nse of Patristic 
evidence from the uncritical character of the 
current editions of their works t must be checked 
in the light of Barnard's edition of the Quis 
dims salvetur, and his account of 'The Biblical 
Text of Clement of Alexandria' in Cambridge 
Texts and Studies, v. 2 and 5. Nestle also has 
some pertinent remarks, with illustrations, in his 
Textual Criticism of NT, p. 144 li., Eng. tr. 

Mr. Miller's edition embodies, besides, the re- 
sults of recent collations, chiefly of cursives. A 
certain number of misprints are inevitable in a 
work of this scope. Students, however, should be 
warned that Mr. Miller has not incorporated all 
the various readings for which there is MS evi- 
dence. Nor does he always quote completely the 
subsidiary authorities, e.g. the MSS of the Latin 
Versions, in the passages which he selects for com- 
ment. Again, the authority of ine llevisers is 
quoted constantly for readings on .vhieh it is clear 
that they were never called upon to pronounce an 
opinion. 

iii. Methods and Principles.— 5. The mai.i 
purpose of thi* article is to discuss the methods 
and principles by the help of which we may hope to 
secure the best result from our use of the materials 
available for Textual Criticism. This, it is well to 
remember, is the true province of the textual critic. 
It is, no doubt, of first-rate importance for any one 
who wishes to bring out a critical edition, that 
he should have a certain amount of experience 
in the direct handling of MSS. But to imagine, 
as Dean Burgon seems to do, that the value of a 

* Von Soden's Die Sihriften des NT, etc. (Rd. i. Abt. 1, 1002) 
is a worthy fruit of the recent revival of German interest in NT 
Textual Criticism. lt« has already revolutionized the catalogue 
of NT Greek MSS. When completed, the work cannot fail to 
mark an immense advance in the scientific presentment of the 
materials tor Criticism. 

t I.e. p. xiii : ' I am persuaded that more is made of this 
drawback than would he if it were generally known how little 
modern editing of the best kind, perhaps not in Eusebius, but 
in most authors, alters the quotations.' 

A ( s«>inewhat lurid light is thrown on this remark by a 
Bentence in Nestle, I.e. p. 145, Eng. tr. 'As late as 1872 an 
Oxford editor, in bringing out C.vril of Alexandria's Com- 
mentarv on the Gospel according to St. John, wrote down only 
the initial and final words of the quotations in his manuscript, 
and allowed the compositor to set up the rest from a printed 
edition of the Textus Receptus.' 



man's opinion on a matter of Textual Criticism 
depends directly on the extent of his first-hand 
acquaintance with original documents, is very like 
measuring the skill of a jeweller by the amount 
of his experience in the work of a diamond 
field or of a gold mine, or refusing to accept a 
historian's estimate of a document unless he has 
himself inspected the MS from winch it was 
printed. In fact, the qualities that go to make an 
ideal collator, such as Scrivener for instance, are 
very rarely combined with the capacity and the 
opportunity for taking such a comprehensive and 
intelligent survey of the whole evidence as can 
qualify a man to pronounce a sound judgment on 
the relative importance of any particular element 
in it. The constant growth of available material 
makes it increasingly important to lay stress on 
the radical distinction between the two functions 
—the function of collecting and the function of 
interpreting the materials of criticism. 

It is strange, and not a little sad, that after 
nearly two centuries of discussion there should as 
yet be no general agreement among textual critics 
on the fundamental principles or even the methods 
of their science. Yet so it is. Critics have from 
the first been divided into two main schools— the 
'Traditional' and the 'Critical.' They approach 
the problem from diametrically opposite points 
of view, and are at present almost as far from 
coming to an agreement as they have ever been. 
The 'Oxford Debate/ however, at least indicates 
a desire for mutual understanding, and is so far a 
sign of better days in store. 

6. The Traditional School is represented by a 
small but vigorous band of English scholars, at 
the head of whom stands Mr. Miller,* to whom 
reference has already been made more than onee.f 
This school has, so far as known to the present 
writer, no support on the Continent, though read- 
ings of the Traditional Text constantly com- 
mended themselves to the veteran French commen- 
tator, Godet. 

7. Traditionalists are strong in the prescriptive 
right due to lifteen centuries of almost un- 
challenged supremacy. They have, or had, — for 
the 19th cent, has not left matters as they were 
in this respect,— what Mr. Gwilliam in writing 
of the Pesliitta (Scrivener 4 , vol. ii. p. 17) fairly 
calls 'the advantage of possession.'' They are, 
however, full}' alive to the necessity of establish- 
ing their position on the ground of a reasoned and 
not an unreasoning faith. They are busy, there- 
fore, in justifying their position by argument in 
the court of truth and fact, which, as they cannot 
but feci, must cast prescription to the winds if 
there is a Haw in their title. Their fundamental 
canon, as formulated by Mr. Miller (Oxford Debate, 
p. xii), runs as follows : — 

1 It (the true text) must he grounded upon an exhaustive view 
of the evidence of Greek copies in manuscript in the first place, 
and, in all cases where they differ so as to afford doubt, of 
Versions or Translations into other languages, and of Quotations 
from the N'T made by Fathers and other early writers.' 

On p. xiv we read further : ' In the ascertainment of this 
text, or these readings, guidance is to he sought under Seven 
Notes of Truth, viz/— (1) Antiquity, (2) Number, (3) Variety, 
(4) Weight, (5) Continuity of Witnesses, (6) The Context of 
Passages, (7) Internal Evidence. These Seven Notes of Truth, 
which are essential to the Traditional Text, sufficiently exhibit 
the agreement of it with the Canons laid down. In fact, coin- 
cidence with the first Canon implies coincidence with all the 
rest.' 

* Mr. Miller died while the present art. was passing through 
the press. 

t Mr. Miller is the author of— (1) A Guide to the Textual 
Critk-mn of the NT, 1SS6; (2) The Oxford Debate, 1S97 ; (3) The 
Present State of the Textual Contvoeersy, lsi)9 ; (4) The Text- 
ual Controversy and the Twentieth Century, 1901. He is joint 
author with Dean Burgon of The Traditional Text of the Holy 
Cospels, 1896 ; and The Causes of the Corruption of the Tradi- 
tional Text, 1896. He also edited the 4th ed. of Scrivener's 
Introduction. 
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8. There is no indication of the kind of dill'erences 
between MSS which 'allbid doubt,' ami ronder it 
iiee«*aary to call in the evidence of Versions or 
Quotations; nor is there any hint of the method 
of determining the ' weight ' of a witness. Judging 
from his Texttud Cotnmmnt nry, Mr. Miller's own 
habit is to weigh uncials against uncials and 
cursives against cursives, and lie feels no doubt 
so long as there is a clear numerical preponder- 
ance in each class in favour of the same reading. 
In 7 eases un adverse group is characterized as 
1 Western. ' In 5 of these it includes X and 1!. In 
one ease (Mt I) 13 ) a reading attested by XBD + 
6 uuo 3 cu a n j, ltl ex( ._ (, ,A.i Syr r// (against cur 
and sin) and Clem. Rom. (ii. k 2), is described as 
' Syrio- Low - Latin with Alexandrian support.' 
TlfuM are tlie only cases in which he gives any 
guidance in the classification of MSS. 

In 4 cases, viz. Ml HP (pi. verb after to. uplva), 13 a 
(iwiawuptv for t<jwfiptv) f V,\ M (5ia<ra<t>i)<Tov for tp^aaov, 
'pi oh. a Latin gloss adopted by Urigen '), \'i n {ISip 
for aiTou, disregarding Jn 4 44 ), he suspects ' Latini- 
zation.' In 14-* (araSiovi tto\\oi>s da-d tijt yrjs a.Tr(ix(f 
for i±icov ttJj 6a\acar}$ yv) he hints at retranslation 
from Syrinc. Here, again, we might wish that the 
suggestions were more illuminating. In 5 eases 
lie discusses the possibility of the influence of 
Lection systems; in '2 of assimilation to St. 
Mark; in'one case (14 30 ) he appeals to 'internal 
testimony ' (construction of p\(-jrui). For the rest, 
he is content to let his lists speak for themselves. 
The mere recital of a long list of authorities ought, 
he has no doubt, to bear down opposition by 
sheer weight of numbers. It is true that in the 
'Seven Notes of Truth' antiquity stands before 
number. Rut his power to estimate the antiquity 
of witnesses is limited by his failure to grasp 
clearly the distinction between the dutc of a docu- 
ment and the date, of the t-rt contminmi in it, or at 
least by his failure to apply this distinction con- 
sistently.* In practice, his convenient assumption, 

• As this distinction is or primary importance in intimating 
the weight to b* attached to a document, and as beginners in 
Textual Criticism sometimes find a difficulty in understanding 
it, it may !<e worth while to explain that tin* 'date of a docu- 
ment * is', strictly speaking, the date at which it was written, 
and, when the M.S is not expressly dated by the scribe, is settled 
hy palxographical considerations. 'The date of the tsxt con- 
tained in the document ' is, of course, primarily the date of the 
autograph. Hut in the rase of a test like that of NT, which 
has a continuous history, the 'date of the text' refers naturally 
to the time when the particular form of text contained in the 
document was current, cither generally or in some particular 
district. E.g. I> (Codex Itt-zw) is a 'document of cent, vi, 
hut its text represents a type which was widely prevalent 
in cent. ii. 'k' (Hobitusis) is usually assigned to cent. v. 
Mr. linrkitt has recently go en strong grounds for dating 
it eariv in cent, iv, but the text of ' k " is the text current 
in Africa in the da\« or Cyprian, a.i>. 250(,*e.e Old-Latin Hi/Meal 
Texts, ii.). 

It is interesting to notice that Mr. Miller is alive to this dis- 
tinction in regard to S>r-cur and Syr-sin (p. xvtii of Text. 
Com.}, liut he habitually ignores it in the case or K and II. 
The confusion in this case goes back to Scrivener, who writes 
in a note (p. vi, Adrer*. Crit. Saer.), describing the work of Dean 
hurgon. which underlies Millers Text. Com.: 'lie had Iwen 
engaged day and night for years in making a complete index 
or view of the MsS used by the Ni enc (and ante-Nieeue) 
Fathers, by way of showing that they were not identical with 
those copied in Codd. H and Ii, ami, inasmuch as they u-ere 
older, (he1111vn.1t need* be purer and more authentic than those 
overvalued uncials' (italic* are the present writer's]. He also 
quotes, 'a<i helping to annul much of Dr. Hurt's erroneous 
theories' (p. xxviii), an extract from Mr, ltendel Harris, which 
exactly expresses t>r. 1 tort's fundamental contention on the 
matter. • It is not a little curious to the person who com- 
mences the critical study of the documents of the NT to find 
that he can discover no settled proportion between the age of a 
MS and the critical weight attached to it. . . . A little study 
soon convinces the tyro of the impossibility of determining any 
law by which the value of a codex can be determined in terms 
of its age only without reference to its historv." 

This quotation can have no point in Scrivener's note, except 
on the assumption, which Mr. Miller adopts without hesitation, 
that Westcott and llort att v hed fundamental imjw>rtance ( » 
the dates at which x and II were writt 
estimate of the weight to be ascribed to 
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that the almost universal prevalence of the Tradi- 
tional Text in the Creek CI ninth after the end ot 
cent, iv proves that te\t to l»e Apostolic, frees him 
from any qualms arising from the demonstrably 
antiquity ot those witnesses which lie is content to 
lis regard, 

9. Al this point it will be well In examine a little 
more minutely the claim of the Traditionalists 
to l»e the only school that takes account id' the 

hole available evidence. It would, no doubt, he 
a strong point in their favour if they eouhl sub- 
stantiate it. Unfortunately for them, the assertion 
is utterly baseless. Their most formidable anta- 
gonist, Dr. Hurt, framed his lext, as any one who 
lias read his Introdjtrtion must know, at least as 

lirectly as any Traditionalist, on a palient exami- 
nation of all the evidence. And he lays at least 
as mud 1 stress on the importance of bringing the 
knowledge gained by the examination of all the 
facts to bear on the interpretation of the evidence 
in each ease that comes up for decision. When at 
last a choice has to be undo between two rival 

[roups of authorities, the one or the other must 
be rejected. Kul it tloes not follow that its claims 
have not been fully considered. Otherwise, the 
Traditionalists themselves would be open to the 
charge of 'taking no account' of what seems to 
others the most signilicaut part of the evidence. 
This charge would, of course, be untrue. And it 
is an encouraging sign of a. rupprorhemrnt be- 
tween the two schools, that the Traditionalists are 
beginning to admit the necessity for accounting 
for the existence of the various readings which 
they reject, on some urn re satisfactory theory than 
that of the blind or malignant perversity of the 
individual scribe of {<, P>, or I). A great step to- 
wards ultimate agreement will have been made 
when it is admitted on both sides that no solution 
of a textual problem can be linal which does not 
leave room for a rational account of the origin of 
all the extant variants. 

10. The cause of corruption on which Mr. Miller 
is at present inclined (Oxford iMhaia, p. xv) to lay 
mutt stress, is a striking admission of the antiquity 
of the texts allectcd by it. He traces it back to 
forms of the oral Goipel which may have beau in 
existence 'even before the Gospels were written.' 
A similar source was suggested long ago by Dr. 
llortas a possible explanation of certain remark- 
able insertions in the text of 1) and its allies. It 
remains to be seen whether the characteristic 
dill'erences between the text of SII and the text of 
the later Gospel MSS are best explained on the 
same hypothesis. The suggestion does not at first 
sight commend itself. In the text of NIJ the 
separate Gospels stand before ns, each with a 
marked individuality of its own. In the Tradi- 
tional Text the specilie dill'ereiiees in the several 
reports of the same utterance or the same incident 
which hell) to define this individuality, are con- 
stantly obliterated. Now, of course, it is <t priori 
possible that this uniformity was original, and 
that the variations came from a corrupting force, 
which may well have been very indent while it 
lasted, but which can, ex h>//>othesi, only have l>een 
in operation during a very limited period. Duly 
in that ca-»e it is dillicult to see why it should not 
have allectcd all the Gospels equally. 

Oil the other hand, we are bound to make allow- 
ance for an undeniable tendency towards the us.si- 
milation of parallel passages a tendency which 
must have acted with growing intensity as ihe 
comparative study of the Gospels developed (as 
it did very early), and especially in a country 
which )iossessed a popular ' Harmony ' (uf. Chase, 
isuro-Luiin T'-xtufJi' Unq-fls, p. Ttill.). It is un- 
likely, therefore, that Mr. ^liller's suggestion will 
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obtain any wide acceptance as an explanation of 
the characteristic readings of NB.* 

II. In treating of the problems raised by the felt 
necessity of olt'ering an explanation of the origin 
of variant readings, we have reached what is really 
the starting-point of the labours of the 'Critical' 
school. Ever since the collection of the evidence 
for the text of NT began in earnest, in the great 
edition published by Mill in 1707, the attention of 
critics was attracted by the nature of the variants 
from the 'Traditional' text contained in the 
writings of the earliest Fathers, in the Versions, 
and in a few of the oldest MSS.t 

* This seems the most convenient place to notice Dr. Salmon's 
criticism of Westcott and Hort tor their lack of interest 'in the 
question of the origin of the Synoptic Gospels ; that is to say, 
in inquiries whether the narratives of the three have any 
common basis, oral or written ' (Some Criticistn of the Text of 
jVT, ch. v.). It is strange that in making this criticism Dr. 
Salmon should have forgotten Dr. Westcott's Introduction to 
the Stud;/ of the Gospels, the most powerful statement in any 
language of the case on behalf of the old ' oral ' hypothesis, anil 
the share Dr. Hort took in the formation of the plan of (Abbott 
and) Uushhrooke's Synopticon, which was designed as an instru- 
ment for testing any 'Documentary Theory' that might be 
started. Otherwise, he might have looked for some other reason 
than ' lack of interest' to account for the silence of their Intro- 
duction to the ST in regard to the Synoptic Problem. The fact 
is, that to have called in one out of many possible solutions of the 
Synoptic Problem to fix the weight to be attached to MIS of 
the Gospels, would have been to explain obscurum per obscurii's. 

It is strange also that so close a reasoner should have failed to 
notice that his application to the Synoptic Problem of Dr. Ilort's 
method for ' the recovery, of the text of a single lost original, 
assuming the fact of exclusive descent from it to have been 
sufficiently established,' must fail from the neglect of two vital 
considerations. He has failed to allow (see Hurt, p. 65, 1. 6) for 
the possibility of 'mixture' between the representatives of his 
different groups. But, what is even more serious, he has over- 
looked the primary condition of 'exclusive descent.' For, while 
we may well believe that the three Synoptics take us hack to a 
common original, whether that original be our St. Mark or an 
Vr-Marcus, no one, least of all Dr. Salmon, has ventured to 
suggest that St. Matthew and St. Luke had no independent 
information. In fact, if St. Matthew had anything to do with 
the Gospel that hears his name, it may well preserve genuine 
elements in certain incidents that had failed to attract St. 
Peter's attention. From this point of view, the storj- of the 
' Canaanitish woman ' (Mt lS-'ir., Mk 7 24f ), where there is no serious 
question of reading, affords an instructive parallel to 'the rich 
young man ' (Mt l'J">, Mk 1017, Lk 1S'«). In each case Matthew 
follows a distinct but by no means necessarily inconsistent 
tradition. (On ' the rich young man ' see G. Macdonald, Un- 
spoken Sermons, 2nd series). 

It is clear that in settling the text of the Gospels we have to 
allow for the operation of forces acting in opposite directions : 
(1) a constant tendency to assimilation, affecting all the Gospels 
alike, r implicit d by (2) a tendency to dissimilation, produced 
by various accidents in the special history of the transmission 
of each Gospel. 

No mechanical rule can therefore be laid down, and we may- 
be thankful that in this, as in other cases, the editors were 
content to follow consistently the evidence of the MSS which, 
taking everything into account, they found most reason to 
trust, whether it made for likeness (e.g. Mt S» 15-*) or for differ- 
ence (as in Mt 19' 6 ) hetween the Evangelists, instead of revising 
their decision in each case with an eye to the Sjnoptic Problem. 
No doubt, the questions cannot be ultimately dissociated. But, 
after all, we must provisionally settle our text of the Gospels 
before we can solve the problem of their inter-relation. 

t A few dates may with advantage be noted here. In the 
time of Mill (1707) the only 'primary uncials' of the Gospels of 
which full collations were availahie were A and D. Bengel 
(1734) had access as well to 'select readings ' of C. Griesbacb, 
in his first edition, used full collations of ACDL. No collation 
of B was published till 17SS. x was discovered in 1859. 

In the light of these facts, Mr. Miller's method of accounting 
for the preference shown b,v the ' Critical ' school for the small 
over the large group of authorities needs correction. 'The 
explanation,' he says (Oxford Debate, p. 6), 'is what has fre- 
quently been called by other men the extreme adulation paid 
to B, especially by Dr. Hort and men of that side. I think some 
of it is very natural, and that history quite accounts for it. 
They [a and B] are the two oldestMSS ; and in early times, when 
people had in their view only a small amount of evidence, it 
was very natural that they "should say that these two MSS, 
which come to us as the earliest, and were therefore nearest to 
the original autographs, should be right.' 

In the interests of 'true history ' and 'sound logic' we must 
retnemher that the foundations of the Critical position were laid, 
not only long before x was discovered, but even wbile the read- 
ings of B were almost entirely unknown. 

It must, no doubt, have given B a peculiar interest in the eves 
of Oriesbach when he found how exactly it verified result: 
which he had arrived at iudeperjdi " 
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Not only was the authority for these variants 
demonstrably early, but it was again and again so 
much easier to account for the origin of the variants 
on the supposition that the Traditional Text was 
wrong. In faet it soon became elear that the sub- 
stantial uniformity of the bulk of the later copies 
of the Greek Text was due to a gradual process, by 
which the variety of texts current in cent, iv were 
in the course of three or four centuries transformed 
after a common type. This common ' Traditional ' 
type Bengel called 'Byzantine.' It is the same 
as that which Dr. Hort ealls ' Syrian ' and some 
modern scholars ' Antioehian.' 

It is interesting to notice that there is now no 
controversy as to the faet of this transformation.* 
The only question at issue is the significance to be 
attached to it. Mr. Miller contends that the tri- 
umph of the Traditional Text was due to the fact 
that it was already widely diffused at the beginning 
of the period in documents of such excellence, and 
so highly accredited, that it simply crushed all 
rivals out of existence. 

12. This contention clearly demands careful ex- 
amination. In order that the investigation may be 
as precise as possible, it will be well to detine the 
held which it is proposed to explore. As Mr. 
Miller's language (e.g. Preface to Oxford Debate, 
p. xiv) is quite general, all periods may be assumed 
to eome alike to him. Let us take, then, the 
period between the Council of Constantinople in 
3S1 and the Council of Chalcedon in 450. It is the 
latest that we can ehoose that will give usevidence 
which ean in any real sense be said to speak with 
the voiee of the whole Eastern Church. During 
this period the development of Christian thought 
was determined by influences emanating from 
three main centres : from Alexandria, fresh from 
the triumph over Arianism, which Atlianasius 
had done so much single-handed to secure ; from 
Antioch ; and from the Church which ecclesiasti- 
cally was the daughter of Antioch, from Constanti- 
nople. Of these three centres it is not, the present 
writer thinks, too much to say that Alexandria 
never aeeejited the Traditional Text. The date of 
the Bohairie Version must, we suppose, still be re- 
garded as uncertain. If, as seems to be at present 
the verdict of the most competent Coptie scholars, 
it is to be assigned to cent, iv or v, it would give 
us exactly the evidence that we need as to the 
state of the text officially reeognized in Egypt 
either at the beginning or at some point in the 
course of our period. The Bohairie constantly 
sides with N and B against the Traditional Text. 

Nor does this evidence stand alone. The same 
type of text f is found in the two great Alexandrian 
writers of this period, Didymus (f394) and Cyril 
(t444). Further evidence on this point will,' no 
doubt, come to light with the progress of Egyptian 
exploration. It is too soon as yet to summarize 
the evidence of the papyri. % Here, then, at the 
outset, the boasted 'universality' breaks down. 
On textual matters, as the earliest nomenclature 
for describing the 'families' of readings might 
have warned us to expect, there was a permanent 
distinction between Constantinople and Alexandria. 

13. Nor is this all. Jerome's revision of the < >ld 
Latin Versions was made at Koine c. 3^2 by the aid 
of the Greek MSS whieh he judged most trust- 
worthy. It is true, as Nestle says (Textual Criti- 
cism, p. 124), that it is not yet clearly made out 
131), a forecast only less brilliant than that which was verified 
by the disco\ery of the Curetonijn and Sinaitic Syriac. 

* .See Miller's Text. Cont. p. 29 : ' Thenceforward [from the end 
of the 4th cent.] till the 19th [? 18th] cent, was far advanced it 
[the Traditional Text] reigned without a rival, though perhaps 
the thorough establishment of it did not take effect till the 
heginning of the 8th centurw' 

t See Hort, p. 550 of WII Text, smaller ed. 

' Yet see Burkitt's Introduction to Barnard's Biblical Text, qf 
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what these MSS were. Hut it is remark able that 
the latent editors of the Vulgate have seen Malum 
to infer fur them a close kinjrhip with N and K" 
At any rate, Jerome had not ken taught by hi* 
stay in the East to believe in the exclusive validity 
of the Traditional Text. 

14. The other two centres, Antioeh and Constan- 
tinople, resolve themselves into one, at least in the 
person of Oirysoslom, the most prominent rwprtt- 
tentative of the Imperial city. Here, no doubt, 
we do Jind clear evidence of the coining supremacy 
of the Traditional Text. l!ut even here the agree- 
ment is by no means as complete as it might 
appear to a casual observer. Each writer, even of 
UioSe connected with these centres, has his own 
degree of approximation to the Traditional Text, 
uml can be identified by hi*- readings. 

The fact to whir.li we allude is in itself so strik- 
ing an evidence ]*>th of the phenomenon to which 
we wish to call attention, and of the insight of the 
scholar who alone in our generation seems to have 
mustered the textual problems presented by 
Patristic citations, that we venture to transcribe 
in full the account which Dr. Hurt gave of the 
steps by which lie was led to the discovery of the 
lost commentaries of Theodore of Mopsuestia. lie 
is referring to commentaries in Latin on ten of 
St. Paul's Epistles contained in a Corbey MS to 
which Pitra had recently called attention, claim- 
ing their authorship for Hilary of Poitiers, lie 
writes (Journal of ClttJtsuitl and Sacred J'hUology, 
Xo. xii., Feb. I SIX), p. 303 1.) as follows:— 

' What led me to the true authorship was, first, the character 
ol the text used in the i|uotations ; and, secondly, twn passages 
on Gal i-* ■'•», referred to In Pitra among the "splendiiliora, 
quibus sihi hand impar identidem IliLirius emicat." St. Hilary 
empkns, as is well known, a tolerahly pure form of the Old 
Latin version of the NT: the textot thecommentary is distinct- 
ively Greek of a late and had type. No Father using any 
known Latin text could huve so written ; it contains many 
corruptions not found in the very worst copies of the Vulgate, 
much loss in earlier versions. It is too corrupt In its character 
for any considerable Greek Father even of cent, iv, except 
those connected with the Syrian school, and, among then), a 
shade too had lor St. Clirysostom or Theodoret. These facts 
considerahly narrowed the question of authorship. And when, 
in commenting on the passages of Galatians, the author showed 
himself a vehement opponent of allegorical interpretation, it 
was easy to see that he must have heen a literalist of too 
decided a character to he unknown,— in fact could not welt lie 
any other than Theodore himself, the chief of the literalists, or 
his brother l'olychronitis. Keference to a catena at once put 
an end to all speculation ; the Greek fragments of Theodore 
appeared in the Latin along with their lost context.' 

15. Now, if Alexandria persistently rejected the 
Traditional Text, if .Jerome eame back from the 
Eafl convinced of the excellence of the MSS that 
least resembled it, if there are marked ditlercnces 
during this period even between individual mem- 
bers of the Antiochene-O'onstantinopolitan school, 
it is difficult to know where to look for evidence 
of the universal, not to .say exclusive, predomin- 
ance of the Traditional Text in cent. v. Even the 
Peshitta, which Mr. Uwilliamt believes, and no 
doubt rightly (Oxford lkbatc, p. 32), that he can 
trace buck with minute aceuraey to the shape 
w Inch it i>ossessed in this same cent, v, is very far 
from affording that undivided support which Mr. 
Miller desiderates ; a fact which perhaps account* 
for the eoldness with whieh he receives a statement 
that used to he regarded almost as a commonplace 
— to wit, that 'the Syriac Version is the sheet- 
anchor of the Traditionalist position.' We are 
not sure that he would have been pleased with the 
suggestion, for which nevertheless there is some- 
thing to be said, that Theodore of Mopsuestia should 
\xi promoted to the place left vacant by tho Peshitta. 

10. These, however, are matters of minor import - 

• Wordsworth and White, X.T, Latiiv. Ep\logut y cap. vf. 
•I>c regulis a nohis inTcxtu conHtituendrtiUltiilnliS.* _ 

1 Mr. Burkitt'stssay {Trxttrmtl &tudit#,\jlu ^gOt*fixrt0pr0v« 
that the l'tshitta u in fact a revision made In this century. 



ance. It hits all along been admitted that the 
Traditional Text wa* in existence in biibstantinlly 
its present form by the middle of the fourth century. 
The really vital point is to determine whether there 
is any evidence of its existence in the preceding 
period. On this point Dr. llort '20 years ago made 
a statement, whieh was precise and definite enough, 
one might have thought, to ensure patient and 
attentive consideration on the part of those whose 
whole system must fall to ttie ground if tho 

}Hj»ititm laid down in it should prove to be well 
ounded. His words are these ( Introduction, p. 
] H,§ I(!2): ' Before the middle of the third century, 
at the very earliest, we have no historical sign* of 
the existence of readings, conflate or other, that 
are marked as distinctively Syrian by the want of 
attestation from groups ot documents which have 
preserved the other ancient forms of text.' For 
the identification of the readings referred to, full 
directions are given in §§ 2iT> f., 343. And any one 
who chose to take the trouble could make out lists 
of them for himself and te>t the accuracy of the 
contention. Mr. Miller refuses to take this method 
of attempting to understand the position of his 
opponent. He prefers a method whieh is not a 
little surprising in a writer who lays such stress on 
the iiu]K>rtanee of sound logic. His words (p. xv, 
Preface to Oxford Debate) are as follows : — 

■ We entirely traverse the assertion, that " no distinctly (tie) 
Syrian (i.e. Traditional) readings" are found amongst the 
earliest Fathers. Very many of the readings in the Traditional 
Text which are rejected hy the other school are supported hy 
those Fathers : and there is no evidence, as we maintain, to 
show thnt they pertain to the other sidu or to any other Text 
rather than to us, or that readings confessedly nld and found 
in the Traditiooal Text did not belong to that Text." 

In other words, 'we entirely traverse' a state- 
ment, which has express* reference to one element 
in the Traditional 'I ext, by assorting propositions 
which have never been denied with regard to the 
other elements which on any hypothesis are recog- 
nizable in its composition. It would have been 
simpler to deny altogether the existence of 'dis- 
tinctively Syrian readings' as defined by Dr. llort. 
That at least is a question which can he brought 
to a definite issue. On that point the Apparatus 
Crilicvs will be recognized as an impartial arbiter. 
17. Let us, then, examine the facts for ourselves. 
It is clear that in this article we shall have to limit 
ourselves to illustrative specimens, as an example 
of a method which any one can learn to apply for 
himself to any part of the XT that tie chooses. At 
the same time it is important for the right under- 
standing of the method, that it should be seen in 
application to continuous portions of the text — 
and not in isolated examples chosen because ttiey 
possess special features ot interest or importance. 
The weight of authorities in cases of primary im- 
portance ean be learnt only by patient attention 
to details which in themselves may seem absurdly 
trivial and insignificant. 

We propose therefore to set forth and to ex- 
amine first a list of all the readings which have 
a claim to be regarded as distinctively Syrian in 
1 Timothy, and then to attempt a more compre- 
hensive analysis of all the variants in Mk l law . It 
is true that the ultimate decision of the true text in 
the Pastoral Epistles is less secure than it is in the 
ease of most ot the books of the XT, owing to the 
ahsenee not only of II, but also of any demon- 
strably early Latin or Syriac evidence — apart from 
the isolated quotations in Cyprian ; but these 
considerations will not seriously affect the identi- 
fication of 'distinctively Syrian readings,' and the 
specimen chosen has the advantage of enabling us 
to study the influence of similar but not identical 
contexts on one another in a way that may throw 
light on a clnj^of reading that meet us. constantly 
t in the Synoptic' Oospels. 
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18. The first step is to collect all the readings 
supported by the mass of later documents without 
the support of any of the live leading uncials 
NACD 2 G 3 . 

(1) 1 Ti l 2 — imto (after narp6s) K*AD 2 *G 3 cu 6 

Lat-vg Boh Go Arm : Orig lnt . 
+ s- c. rell. Syrr Sah ^Eth : Chr, etc. 
See v. 1 , and note similar addition in 2 Ti 

V-, Tit l 4 , 1 Th V. 
It forms part of the true text in all the 

other Pauline salutations except Gala- 

tians. 

(2) 1 Ti l 4 (n) oUwo/ilav, KAG 3 K 2 L.,P 2 most cur- 

sives Arm Boh : Chr, etc. 

(b) olKa5afX7)v, 1) 2 * Iren Lat-vg Go Syr. 

(c) otKoSofjiiav , <r e D 2 C and a few cursives. 
Note characteristic Pauline use of ch'ko- 

vo/iiav ; cf. Eph 3 2 . 
olKodofiiav (not found elsewhere in Gr. 
Bible) combines the sound of (a) with 
the sense of (6). 

(3) 1 Ti l 9 irarpo- MTpaXyats, KAD„G 3 (P.) (K 2 ) 17 

37 137. 

warpa- fiT]Tpa\<pais, r c. rell. 

The spelling narpo- is due to a false 
analogy ; but the question we have to 
settle is not which spelling is right in 
itself, but which St. Paul is most likely 
to have used. 

(4) 1 Ti l 13 r6 irporepov 6vra, NAD *G 3 P 2 CU 7 : 

Chr m »» i Cyr. 

rbv wpoTepav 6vra, r c. rell. Lat-vg : Chr, etc. 

Here the neuter is clearly the more idiom- 
atic. 

(5) 1 Ti l 17 fx&v V $ e $, N*AD 2 *G 3 cu' Lat-vg Syr-hr 

Boh Sah Arm /Eth : Eus Cyr Chr mUi Tort. 
pipy ffcHpy 0e$, s- c. rell. Go Syr - hcl : 

Chr txt not coul , etc. 
Cf. Bo 16- 7 where ao$$ has point, cf. II 33 ; 

and note similar insertion in Jude M . 

(6) 1 Ti2 y wcra^wj7iw(/cas,N*AP 2 (D *G.,add Kal): 

t (Clem) (Orig). 

iIxrat/Tws Kal rds yw., y c. Do b - c rel : Chr. 
Cf. v.L in 1 P 3 1 , and note neighbourhood 
of robs &v8pas. 

(7) 1 Ti2 s ^ Tr\iy/uuriv Kal X pva$ t) pap., NAD«*G, 

Syr-vg Boh : Orig £. 

iv Trteyfiaaiv 7) XP^V $ P a P-, «" C. rell. (exc. 

P,al 3 ) f m Lat-vg Syr-hcl Go Sah : Clem 

Orig \ Cypr Chr. 
The combined evidence of Versions and 

Fathers, if the details may be trusted, 

proves that tins variant is pre-Syrian. 

It is possibly Alexandrian. 
Cf. v.L in 1 P 3 3 . There seems to be a 

point in the distinction between the 

treatment of the hair and of the jewels. 

(8) 1 Ti 2 12 StSAtTKetv 5£ yvvatnl, NAD„G 3 P cu 11 

Lat-vg Arm : Orig Cypr. 
yvvatnl di 8t8a<TKuv, «■ c. rell. Syrr (Boh) Sah : 

Chr. 
The emphasis clearly lies on Stdda-Kftv. 

(9) 1 Ti 2 14 4£aTra.T7)0eura, X*AlYG 3 P 2 cu u : Chr J. 

dnaTT/jdeTua, ? e. rell : Chr f . 

iiaw. Pauline, cf. 2 Co 11 s . dirar. has 

come in from context. 
(10*) 1 Ti 3 a — /til ahxpaKep^TJ, KAD,G 3 KLP cu 37 

verss : Orig 1 " 1 Tert Clir. 
+ s- c. rell. Syr-hcl -nig. 
Insertion from v. 8 , Ti l 7 • cf. Ti l 11 , 1 P 5 2 . 
Here superfluous, see d(pt\dpyvpov. 
(11) 1 Ti 3 ltf 5s tyavepMy), N*A*C*F 2 G 3 cu 3 Boll 

Sah Syr-hcl-mg : Orig iut . 
bJtfcavepthBt), \).* Lat-vg Syr-vg-hcl Arm, 



s etpavepuSr), y c. N< 



, L lVKU> rdl . 



F 2 is quoted here, though the present writer 
does not believe that it has any autho- 
rity independent of G 3 , because it is 
sometimes quoted wrongly in support of 
0eis. The line above o is not horizontal, 
and corresponds exactly to the line 
which elsewhere indicates a rough 
breathing in this MS. There is no 
trace of a sagitta in the o. 

On this reading see Hort, Appendix, p. 
132 it: 

Note especially the evidence of the Versions. 

(12) 1 Ti 4 ,2 eV aya-rrr) a eV irtiTTet, NAC1 ).,G 3 CU 9 verss: 

Clem Chr. 
iv (17. iv Trvevfiart iv 7r., «■ c. rell. 
Insertion awkward ; 1 Co 4- 1 , 2 Co 6 6 no 

parallels, Prob. from Col l 8 . 

(13) 1 Ti 4 15 Qavepa y navtv, NACD/G 3 cu 2 verss. 

<pav. tj iv ir., f c. rell : Clir. 
Cf. Ac 4 16 . 
(14*) 1 Ti 5 4 airoheKTbv, NACD.,G 3 KLP cup' Lat-vg 

Syrr jEth : Chr. 
Ka\bv sal d., re. rell. inch Boh Go Arm. 
Insertion from 2 a . The only oth'er instance 

of a-rro8. in NT. 

(15) 1 Ti f> 21 Xpto-roD 'iTjffov, KADj*G 3 eu 3 Lat-vg 

Boh Sah Arm /Eth : Clem Ath. 
Kvplav I. X., «- e. rell. Syrr Go : Chr. 
Cf. 2 Ti 4*. Fuller titles characteristic of 

later MSS. 

(16) 1 Ti o- 5 rd Zpya rd Ka\d, KAD.,G 3 P 2 CU 3 . 

to. na\d Zpya, «• c. rell : Chr. 
Perhaps from Mt 5 16 , note ov SiWrai 
Kpvji qvat v. 14 . 

(17) 1 Ti 5 25 (a) irpbtojSa, HA 67**. 

(6) np. dat, D„G 3 P 2 en 7 . 

(c) Tp. eon., f'c, rell : Chr. 

11 ere (b) and (c) are insertions of a com- 
mon type, {c) apparently a correction 
of (6) to bring it into agreement with 
classical rules ; ef. 2 Ti 4 17 . 

The plural is by no means uncommon in 
later Greek. 
(IS*) 1 Ti 6 5 dtawapaTptpat, NAD.,G 3 L„P., etc.: Clem 
Clir. 

irapadtarpiflai, s- ' not many cursives.' 

dta-rrapa — in itself a rarer form of com- 
pound — is much more vigorous, con- 
noting an intensified form of TrapaTptptf, 
' friction ' or ' collision.' 
[19] 1 Ti 6 5 - d<pl<jTa(ra dirb w to(£h'twj> ( 
NAD.GaCU 3 Lat-vg Boh Sah Go .-Eth. 

+ r e.'rell. inch Syrr Arm: Chr; cf. 
Cypr. 

An insertion, of an unusually bold type 
for this form of text, to complete a 
misunderstood construction. The evi- 
dence of Cyprian shows that it is not 
purely ' Syrian.' It is of a Western type. 
(20) 1 Ti 6 7 («) fin otf* e'., S*AG 3 17(Lat-vg-codd) 
r Sail Boh Arm : Ath. 

(b) dXriSis 6rt 0. L, 1> 2 * m Go: Cypr al. 
aliter. 

(c) 89i\ov Sti a. i.,* c. K^^KoLjPa : Chr. 
(b) and (c) are independent attempts to 

mend (a). 
See Hort, Appendix, p. 134. He con- 

jeetures that the true reading is simply 

ovdt e'£. This is found in Arm Cyr. 

Cyprian also seems to omit Sti. 
(21*) 1 Ti 6 1 '- cis i)v iK\r)6ys- All uncials, many 

cursives, all versions (exc. Syr-hcl) : Chr. 
ei's fy Kal i., s- c. rell. 
An echo of Col 3' 5 . 
(22) 1 Ti 6 17 d\V iirl 0e$ (or ry ^et?), KAD,*G 3 P, 
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dW e> t$ 0., r e. roll. 

It secnis dillicult to tint] n clear case of 
Aw. iv in NT. Certainly unt 1 * I ■ 2 IV , 
and 1 Co l.'> ltf is more than doubtful. 

ini is found regularly, c.tj. I .In 3 a , L Ti 
4'°, and in tlii- vane. 
(23*) 1 Ti 17 irdyra Tr\ovcriws, all uncials exe. G, 
most luirsives, all versions (exe. -Kth): 
OrigChr. 

ir\ovffiut vavra, r .Kth, not many cur- 
sives. 

G 3 (Units ndvTa. 
(24) I Ti VHvtws, SAD/C^eu" 1 versa. 

a/weioc, r e. rcll. (37 ' conllntes ' alwvlov 
dVrwt): t'lir. 

aluviov is haliitual with fw^t ; uf, v. 13 . 

dWws is striking, and characteristic of this 

r E\k; trf. r> a - !i -'«. 
(23*) I Ti ti-'° irapa^^^e, all uncials, most cursives: 
rleni Ign. 

vapaKaraO-^K-qv, r with many cursives : 
HippU.r. 

irapaKaraO. is said to he the Attic form. 

19. Here, then, are 2o readings which have a 
prima facie claim to he regarded as ' Syrian ' or 
' post -Syrian.' The criterion, as Dr. llort warns us 
(§$3LMt\, 343), is not an infallible one. We need 
not he surprised, therefore, to lind anions ilium 2 
readings (7 and 1!)} which are proved by < lid Latin 
evidence to be pre-Syrian ; we may therefore strike 
them out of our list. The whole 2o belong to 
the lteceived Text. How many of them Mr, 
Miller would assign to the Traditional Text it is 
impossible to say. No. 2, the support for which is 
inliuitesimal, may be assumed to disappear. We 
shall therefore exclude it also from consideration. 
No*. 10, 14, IS, 21, 23, 2o (which are distinguished 
aliove by an asterisk), when there is serious divi- 
sion among the cursives, must l«> regarded as 
at best uncertain, I >r. llort would call them 
post-Syrian ; it would he interesting to know how 
many of them Mr. Miller would class as * post- 
Traditional.' Tn any ease, they witness to a pro- 
gressive deterioration in the text of the Kpistle. 
We shall not, however, strike them out of the list, 
as their internal characteristics show a striking 
'family likeness* to their predecessors. They 
may well be regarded as later results of the work- 
ing of one and the same tendency. We shall, how- 
ever, where possible, mark a distinction between 
thoni and the other readings. We have no wish to 
take an unfair advantage of the Traditional Text. 

20. 'Die lirst point that strikes ns on a survey of 
the list as a whole is the triviality of by far the 
greater number of the examples. One (3) is a 
mere matter of spelling, (4, f>, 1G) allect only an 
article, 3 (S, 10,23*) relate to the order of words, 
2 (13, 22) to prepositions, 3 (U, Is*, 2S*) to dill'erent 
compounds of the same root, 4 (1, 17, 20, 21*) are 
quite trivial insertions; there are only 7 — 2 changes 
of words (11, 24) and 5 insertions (o, 10*, 12, If, 
3-6) — which can be regarded as at all important. 
Of these, only 1 (11) can he supposed to allied 
any point of doctrine, and, as the Nicene Fathers 
managed to make shift without the reading of the 
Traditional Text, we need not be afraid to keep 
the demonstrably older reading. 

21. The next point of interest is the distribution 
of support on tin' dill'erent sides on the part of 
Fathers and Versions.* 

In the Patristic evidence the result is remark- 
able. Taking the whole number of passages (25), 
ante-Nicene evidence is quoted aganilt the ' Syrian ' 

* We have taken the evidence from Tischeridorf ami Trejrclles. 
We have not Lhouijht it worth while to subject the whole to an 
inckm indent \erilicatioii. The I'atristie ■epidemic,, includes^ jt 
will he noticed, all the ante-Nicene quotation*, "toother with 
the quotations in Chrysoslout. 



Tfxt Is times, and only once (25" a reading in 
llippolytiis incapable of verification) in support of 
it. If we leave out the o doubtful examples, the 
numbers are 12 against, for. Chrysostom's text 
shows a marked contrast, lie is ipioted in all on 
20 of the passages. In the doubtful eases he 
supports the ante-Nicene in f>. In the remaining 
14 his authority is <| noted on both sides in 3 cases 
(4, 5, U). lie supports the Traditional Text in 12 
(or !> cases, he opposes it in 2 (or 5). 
Among Versions the results are as follows : — 

Latin Vulf,'. supports the Trad. Text 1, opposes it VH») limes. 

liohttiric . „ „ '^(1) „ )U(,7) „ 

Sahidic, . „ ,,1 ,, KM") ,, 

s> riac Vulu. ,, „ 3 „ :t(b) „ 

llarcleaii S\ riac ,, „ 4 ,, h (4) ,, 

.l-'.lhiopic '. ,, ,, J ,, ID (t;) ,, 

Armenian . ,, „ 1(0) ,, 12 (SO „ 

Uothic . „ „ i (2) „ 0(5) ,, 

All the extant Versions are combined in 10*, 11, 
12, 13, 23", 24, in each case against the Keceived 
Text. 

22. It remains to indicate briefly the character of 
the readings of the Traditional Text. Clearly, its 
most noteworthy feature is its fulness. In one case 
(1(>) it errs by defect, it drops one article out of two, 
while it contains 9 (0) additions. The most potent 
factor in this expansion of the text is, without 
doubt, the tendency to assimilate cognate pas- 
sages. A second feature we may fairly describe, 
as general weakness. In no single ease has any of 
the editors collated by Nestle in his Stuttgart 
edition accepted any of those distinctively Tradi- 
tional readings. 

The net result of our examination may, we think, 
be fairly stated as follows : There is a demonstrably 
late element in the Traditional Text of 1 Tim. ; the 
readings, which may fairly be regarded as dis- 
tinctive of it, in which it is unsupported by any 
member of the numerically iwrign ilk-ant group 
N ACDuU 3 , a-re both weak in themselves and can 
very rarely be traced back historically into ante- 
Nicene times, and then they seem to belong also 
to other types of text. 

23. We pass* now to our second specimen passage, 
Mk p-». 

This time — as we wish to study the whole 
structure of the Traditional Text, and not merely 
to sift out 'distinctively Syrian ' readings — we must 
begin by printing the verses at length, marking as 
clearly as the typographical means at our disposal 
will allow, the relation in which this text stands to 
the other types of text out of which, on the Critical 
hypothesis, it was constructed. In one case (v, lti ) 
where 'the verdict of the MSS' seemed decisive, 
we have ventured to print as 'traditional' a 
reading which is not found in the Keceived Text. 
Otherwise, the text printed here agrees with that 
which Scrivener edited for the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press as representing the Creek Text that 
may be presumed to underlie the AV. 

[In the form of the extract the following points 
should be noticed : Words in ordinary type, and 
undistinguished by any signs above or "below them, 
are common to all forms of text alike ; words in 
heavy type belong to readings which, either in 
particular words or in arrangement or combina- 
tion of words, may be regarded a* ' distinctively 
Syrian,' In-cause «.y they stand they agree exactly 
with no other form of text. 

The relation in which the text as a whole stands 
to the ' Western ' Text is indicated by continuous 
lines. These lines are drawn under the word 

• A careful collation of the readings of 1 and the MSS related 
to it in.Mk't litis jusl been ijiiMiphvd hy Mr. Luke in < auihrid<ie 
VtfauM *"?*> It ..mUfnm'i-w viiriuiits which lunc not 
Hcfn noticed above, rtrilAbly'*!,- tor A,*™, in v.w. 
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when the Traditional Text has accepted, above the 
word when it has rejected, a 'Western' reading. 
Its relation to the 'Alexandrian ' Text is similarly 
indicated by spaced lines. 

In a few cases, where it is desired to call attention 
to some evidence for or against a reading of the 
Traditional Text, though the authorities cannot be 
assigned with certainty to any of these types, the 
words affected are indicated on the same principle 
by a row of dots. 

The ' Neutral ' Text may be assumed to be at 
variance with the Traditional Text in all cases 
where words are underscored ; all the other words 
in ordinary type are supported by it. Slight ditler- 
ences in form and spelling have in this case been 
neglected]. 

1 'Apxv rod evayye\tov 'Jrjffov Xpiarov vlov tov 8tov' 

2 a>s 7e'7pa7rrai iv tois irpo^Tais* 'Ibov eyu an ■oore'XXu) 

rbv &yye\6v fiov irpb irpoadirov o~ov, 8s Karao~K€vd<jei 
rr\v 6Sjv gov epirpoirdeV cov* 3 (puivy) fla&vTOS iv ttj 
ip-f}fi<p, 'Eroifidaare ttjv bdbv Kvplov, evOdas voteire ras 



rplfiovs avrov. i 'EyiveTO 'lixjavvys a fiairTifav Iv tq 
cpTjfitii Kat Kiipvo-<T(i}i> fiawTKjfia fitravotas els &<petji.v 



afiaprtwv. s Kai i^evopevero trpbs avrbv iraaa 7) 'loubata 
X<ipa nal ot 'lepocro'Xv/j.eiTat A* Kai ifiaTrifovro ttqvt«s 



iv r<p 'lopSdvrj iroT6.jj.ta vir' avrov, iijofio\oyoi>fievoi ras 
dfxaprias avrwv. s rjv Se a 'ludvvrjs ivSeSvfiivos rptxas 



Ka/irjXov, Kai f&VTjv Stpp-aTivyv irtpi Hje 6<r<pbv avrov Kai 
iffOiuv aKpidas Kai fii\i Aypiov. 7 Kai iKT)pvcnxev Xiyuiv 



'Epx^rai laxvpiyrep'^ fiov diriffui fiov, o5 ovk dfxi IWos 



Kvipas XiJaai rbv ifidvra tw. viroSmxdTwv avrov. B iyw fiev 



i$airTi.<ja irfias tv vSart' atrds Se (JaTrriaet. iv llvevfiari 
'A7'V- 



9 Kai iyivero iv iKdvais rais rjtiipats J)\9ev « 'Itjgovs 
otto Xafaper ttjs Ta\i\aias, Kai ifiatrTladr) into 'ludVfov 

els tov 'lopSafT|?. 10 kc.1 evdius dvafiaivwv airb tov 



VSaros dSe ax^ofuivovs rovs ovpavovs, Kai rb Uvevfia ws 
irepiarepav KaraSaivov in' avrbv. u Kai (puvi) iyivero 
(k tQiv ovpavwV Zv et 6 vlos fiov b dyairr]T6s, iv u> 

(vS6K7]ffa. 

12 Kai evdirs rb Uvevfia « avrbv e*/JdXXei els rr\v 

fprjfiov. 13 /cai 17c etcei iv tq jpifcy i giipas reaaapaKO vra 

iretpa£6fievos i/irb tov Zarava, Kai rfv fiera rQ>v di]pluV 
Kai ot dyyeAoL biijKovovv ai)ra5. 

14 Mera St Tb irapaSo&^vai. t6v 'luavvijv r)\6ev 6 

'Irjaovs els t\v TaXtXatac Kr\pvo-<fwv t6 evayyiXiov r^s 

/3a(TiXe/as tov 6eav, ]5 Kai \iymv, "Ort irtir\T}pwTai 

Kaipbs Kai tfyytKev -f) ^aaiXeia tov dfov' /ifravoetre Kai 
■jnareveTe iv t<JJ ei'rayyeX^. 16 TrepiwaT<jv Se irapa ttjv 

Bakaaaav ttj$ TaXiXaias eXStv " Zlpiuva Kai 'Avbpiav rbv 



6\lyav eibev 'IdKwjSoc rbv tov Zepebaiov Kai "IbJ&vvrjv 
Tbv a.Se\<pbv airrov Kai avrovs iv t$ 7rXoiy KaTapri£ovTas 
to. SlKTva. 20 sat evOiw eVdXeaec avTavf Kai atpivTes 
rbv iraTipa avruv Zepcdaiov iv t$ ir\ot<f} /xerd twv 



fxicrOuT&v airrjKQov 6irtaa; avTov. 



21 Kai do-iropevovrai ets Kairepvaotp.' ical evdiws rots 



a5e\<pbv avrov tov lifjuuvos pdXXo^TQ? afi^ipX-rjcr- 

Tpav iv ry ^aXdffO-T/" r^aav yap dXtety 1 17 Kai etTrec 
aureus 6 \t\QovSf AeOre OTTtVw fiov, Kai TrotTjatJ v/xas 

ytviodai dXtets dvdpjjirwv. 1S Kai evBius dtpevres rd 

SUrva ovtwk T)Ko\ov6rj<jav airruJ. 19 Kat TrpdBai ^Kei8e; 
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o-djipao-iv eiaeXOwv ds ttjv o-vvayuyT}v ididaaKtv *. 
a2 xai i£eir\Jio-ffovro iirl rrj Sibaxrj avrov' yv yap bibd- 

o-kwv avrovs ws i%ov<rlav ^x a "'j Ka ^ °^X ^^ °' 'ipafifiards. 

23 Kai A 7)v iv rrj crii»'a7W75 aiJTaii' 6.v$pwiro$ iv ivvevfiart 

dKaddpri(), 24 «ai dviKpat-e X^wc, "Ea* rl i}fuv Kai crol, 

'ItjctoO NafapTjff ; y\6(S dnoXio-ai ijfids ; Otdd ffe rh d, 
6 aytos rod QeoO. ^ Kai itrerlfiTjtjev airrip 6 'Itjctovs 

\4yw, ^ifiwBrjri Kai ^e\Oe i$ avrov «. ^ Kai arrapd^av 

avrbv rb rrvtvfin. rb aKadaprov a Kai Kpd^av tpuivj) 

fieydXr) i£rj\dt-v i^ avrov, CT Kai i&ajxpijd-qo-av irdvres 

ware (rvfyrdv ir pbs a vraiis \iyovras, Ti itrriv tovto ; 



tis fi StSaxT A 1) Kaivi] awTT), 8ti kqt" i%ov<ria.v Kai 



rots irvd>fiao~iv rots dKaddprots iiriT&o~o~et Kai viraKOvovo~LV 
avr<p ; w i$r)\6e Se i) aKOi} avrov €vd\)% * tit SXyv ttjv 
irepixupov tt\s TaXtXaiaj. 
V. 1 Cm. toON'BDL. 

om. vi. r. 6,, X* 28 255 Lat-vg-cod Syr-hr: 
Iren ^ Orig Jo 3 ; Cels ; Ham. Lat. Rnf Bas 
Hier- al 4 . See Ilort, Select Headings, p. 
23, ^j/>/. (Burkitt) p. Mi. 
V. 2 {l)ta0ws, SBLA unc 2 cu 8 : Orig| al 4 ; cf. 9 13 
I4- 1 . 
is, ADP rell: OrigJ Iren al ; cf. 7 6 . 
KaOihs an unclassical form, usual in NT 

with yiyp. 
us 7. is rare, but is found in par. Lk 3*. 
(2) r£ 'Haaia r<p ffpo<prrrrj, NRDLA en 26 Latt 
Syrr-vg-hcl-mg h Boh Go {Arm™"): Orig 
Iren* 1 I'orjdi al 3 . 
(-t£ 1°, D cu 17 : Orig Iren) {tol* omits 

altogether). 
roh irpo<pTjTats, AP rell Syr-hcl-txt Arm 6 * 1 

/Eth : lren tol . 
Notice here the strength of the early 
Patristic evidence, and of Versions, 
coupled with the obvious reason for 
change. On the tendency to insert 
•Isaiah,' see Hort, Select Read. p. 13; 
cf. Burkitt, ib. p. H3. 
{3H7<i, om. 151) 28 (Latt) Syr-vg Boh: 
Iren i,lt Origi (Orig"*) Tert ; so Lk 7 L7 
(NBDL). 
Ins. KAPLA rell Syr-hcl Go Arm ^Eth : 

Orig* Eus; so Mt I) 10 . 
LXX (not ti or B) ins. in Mai 3 1 with Heb. 

(4) diroareXa;, Si al pauc Boh, assimilating to 
neigh Injuring tenses. 

So in ilt. in a few MSS, not in Lk. 

(5) tfiirpoo-div o-ov, om. SBDLKP abclq Lat- 
vg-codd Boh Syr-vg-hr : Iren Orig 
discrti. 

Ins. A A rell f tf 1 - 2 g 1 - 2 Syr-hcl ; cf. Mt. 
and Lk. (Dal Tert marc om.). In Heb. 
and LXX of Mai. the phrase is found 
here, but not after £77. fiov. 
V. 3 avrov, NABLA rell II 1 g 1 1 q Syr-vg-hcl-txi 
Boh Arm yEth : Orig. 
T ov etov faQv, (1>) (34-«) abef ff^gs Syr . 
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hcLmg T,o : Iifii lut ( 1 ) 34'"* vnuv). As- 
sitnilat ion to Isaiah, LXX iiml Ilcb. ; 
found also in Latin ami Syriae texts, 
Alt., Lk. 

V.* («) 6 fiaiTTifav iv TQ (pr/fit? hr)pvoo <av , B 33. 

(&) 6 fiairrl^wv iv rjj iprinv *al krjpvaffwv, NLA 

Ddi. 

(c) ^e tj) (pt)fitf} {JawTlfwy Kal nT)pv<T<Twv> I) '28 Latt 
(a.xc. f) Syr-vg. 

(f/) fJaTTTifav iv T-jj ipr)jj.t? Kal Krjpvfftxuv, A rcll f 
Syr hcl. 
The clue to the readings here, as t lie present 
writer h'uds hinted in a MS note of Dr. Uort's, lie* 
in Mark'suje of 'Iw. 6 jJanrifav (G 14 - -\ not H" ; yet 
see 28 2' w ) as a title for the Maptist. The original 
reading is: (n)= l . lahn the Bapti/er appeared in the 
wilderncs* preaching.' (h) is an Alexandrian emen- 
dation, the Marcan idiom not being recognized, 
and the article causing ditlicnlty in couseijuenua 
= ' There appeared John who nscd to baptize in 
the wilderness and preach.' (c) shows the Western 
handling of the dillieulty, dropping the troublesome 
article, inserting Kal, and, because the wilderness 
was a strange place to be specially connected with 
the baptisms, transposing the words, {if) is ' dis- 
tinctively Syrian,' and conllates (4) anil (c), keep- 
ing the order of (ft) and dropping the article with 
(c). This is a first -rate example of the excel- 
lence of U in Ternary Variations. The connecting 
particle with i^ivero in s* and JJoli should be 
noticed. It could preclude the conn, of vv. 1 and * 
which Orig J oh favours. 
V." (a) wdvTts after 'Up., NBDLA 28 33 versions: 
( hig Eul. 
after epa-trr., Al* rell (G9 en 4 om. wdvTti = 
Mt.). 
(i) Trtn-dMV, oni. I) a b e If 3 Ens ; ef. the 
' Western ' and ' Syrian ' reading in Mt. 
(c) tir' avrov after f'pawr., NBL 33 Latt (e.xe. a) 
Arm : Orig Ens. 
after n-cn-d^y, AJOP reil a Syr-hcl Go. 
Note, further (</), that S GU a om. ko.1 be- 
fore ^<nrr. 
In (d) tlie omission Mas probably due to the idea 
that the subj. of i&TropetitTo was complete at x&P a 
(ef. the post -Syrian ifciroptvovTo). The result is a 
strange statement that the city folk took the lead in 
accepting baptism, which can hardly be historical. 
Tlie Syrian change of the position of wdvTts may 
be a modilicd echo of this. It is more likely due 
to a misunderstanding of the characteristically 
Marean indelinitcness of ^<nrWj"ovTo = ' men ' were 
being baptized. irdvrts with i^airr. is hyperbolical 
after a fashion to which Luke supplies parallels, 
not .Mark. 

In (b) and (c) notice once more how the Syrian 
Text combines the language of the ' Neutral' with 
the order of the ' Western' Text. The result is a 
close assimilation to Mt. 
\ r *{\)Kalr)v, KI3L33. 

V 5^, AJ^Prel. 

Mark's resolute adherence to nat eauses 
constant dillieulty to scribes. At least 
40 times 54 has been wrongly introduced 
into the Syrian Text; ef. vv. 14 - ltf - ' M in 
this extract. 
(2)d'Iw., N1JL unc 9 cu w . 

-d, ADA rcll? assim. to v. 4 . Otherwise 
the tendency in these authorities, esp. 
D, is to insert articles before proper 
names. See V v.»- 14 - >•-»•*. 
(3) For rpix&s KafiliXov 1 >* r reads Sippr/v ( = bippiv) 
Kan., * a ' jicllctti and ' d ' miios. bippiv in 
LXX (of raiment) .lg 4 1H - "\ Zee V.V only. 
Ill Zee I3 4 bippiv - trptt, found also (Ileb. 
not LXX) for Elijah « mantle in 1 K 
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This is remarkable, beenuSe the clause *al $&vt\v 
Sepfi. tt.t. b<t<p> ain-ov, omitted by 1), h* found exactly 
in 2 K I s in another description of Elijah. bippiv 
( = {Jm |»rophetic mantle) mils probably regarded as 
a concise and picturesque eijuivalent tor tlie whole 
phrase. But the man who introduced it must have 
known his Hebrew Bible and his LXX. Note that 
4 a,' which also omits kal ^vr]v t k.t.X., places v.* after 
v. 8 . 

V. 7 (\eyev aureus for in^pvcratv \4ywv, 0(a). In 
' a's ' arrangement of the verses, airrois 
lias a point which is lost in I). In view 
of the rest of vv. 7 ' » in 1 ), it is safe to say 
that Ae-ye* comes from Lk 3 7 or Mt 3'. 
(Kiljpwafv is characteristic of Mk. (cf. c.ff. 
1* and Lk -4«, I" and Lk r> ]5 , G 1 - and Lk 
U tl . It is curious that in these passages 
there should be no par. in Mt.). It has 
also point a.s resuming v. 4 . 
Vv.'- 8 (1) 1) a (IP) read : 'Kyw ptv e/xaj /Soirrifw tv 
£S5ar(, tpx^rai 5i iiriaw /jlovo lax^P^^P^ A"™ 
ov ovk tiftl luavis Xvaai ■ rbv Ifidfra twv 
virodrjfidTwv avrov' Kal avrbs vfxas pairTlftt 
iv TTvev/jxtTt ayttp. Notice tirst the order 
of the clauses, natural in Lk 3"', which 
this reading reproduces almost mrhftiim, 
but weak in Mk., where there is no ref. 
in the context to popular surmises about 
John. Notice also the omission of the 
characteristic Marcan Kv\pas. 
A clear case of assimilation in the ' Western ' 
text. 

(2) The Syrian text adopts ph from this text, 

or from Mt. and Lk. NB'L 33 G'J 114 Orig 
om. ; cf. Jn 1*. jxiv rare, in Mk 4 4 <J ia 
12 s 14 s1 - w only ; ef. 10 39 . 

(3) Also iv V against SIUU eu 8 . iv 2 n against 

LL b Lat-vg. 
In Mt 3 n .In l'-"- 33 iv is found with both word a 
without variant. In Ac l 5 C5. and iv irv. without 
variant. In Lk 3 ,a v5. (exc. D 1 13 G!) al iv 05,) and 
iv wv. without variant. There seems, therefore, no 
tendency to omit iv where it is clearly genuine, 
even to balance phrases, e.g. Ac l 5 . The tendency 
to insert from par. must have been very strong. 
V. U (I) rats riftipaii indvais, DA Latt (exc. a e). 

iKctvos never comes after r/nipa in Mk. 

without special emphasis. 
Only in I3 1U - a - 14^, all three eschatological 
passages. 

(2) o 'lya., miVA 13 2S G!> a). See on v. fl . 

(3) di rbv 'lopd. vwblwdv., KIJOL en 15 (iv t$, 

1-2M, etc.) Latt (c f) Syr-vg Boh. 
virb 'lwdv. eh rbv 'lopj., AB rell ef Syr-hcl 
Arm vLth Go. 
Notice the converse change in v. 6 . Here clearly 
the important fact is that the baptism was ad- 
ministered by John, not that it took place in the 



Jordan, i/wb lu. is therefore rightly kept to the last. 

V. lu (1) (vQiw or evtfvi. om. 1) a b. 

A peculiarly dillicult word for the textual critic 
in M k., clearly characteristic, ollending Sarnie scribes 
and some translators by its recurrence, at the same 
time always to hand when an adventurous scribe 
wished to ' improve ' the story. We lind ourselves 
therefore driven by sheer perplexity to take refuge 
in obedience to the one golden rule of sound criti- 
cism and to 'trust our MSS.' The result will show 
if our conJidcnee is misplaced. 

One point we can lay down at the outset. A 
close examination of the facts shows that theell'eet 
of Synoptic parallels on the text of Mk. must, so far 
as this word is concerned, have been uniformly to- 
wards omission : Mk 14*um.DBl 2 1 " ac IP k o (Mt 
2ft* ' non lluctuat') is the only possible exception. 
, The if acts are interesting, and we may allow our- 
selves tins one txeurt>ioiunto the licld of Synoptic 
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criticism. Assuming the WH text as our standard, 
evdvs occurs 40 times in Mark. In 29 of these there 
are parallel eontexts in both Alt. and Lk., in 8 there 
is a parallel in Mt. only, in 2 in Lk. only, in 1 there 
is no parallel in either. In one ease, l 42 =Mt S 3 
= Lk 5 13 , fi0. is found in all three Gospels. In none 
of the other 30 cases where Lk. has a parallel con- 
text is eiid. found : in 7 the whole phrase to which 
tv0. belongs in JUk. is transformed ; in 17 ev0. is 
simply omitted ; in 5 he substitutes Ttapaxp^a., in 
1 elm. Uf the 37 places where Mt. presents a 
parallel, ev0. is retained in 12 ; in 8 the whole phrase, 
in 15 the word, disappears ; in 2 ctTrd ttJs Upas CKebrjs 
does duty as an equivalent. In one case Lk. (21 9 
= Mt 24 s =Mk 13 7 ) substitutes ovk ei0iws for otf™. 

Assuming, as it is probably worth while to do at 
present, that our Mk. was in the hands of both Mt. 
and Lk., the figures given above supply a good 
illustration of the delieate literary criticism to 
which Mark was subjected, esp. by Luke. This 
general result is not seriously affected by questions 
of text. In G places Tli Ms. where Wil om., in 4 
TR om. where WH ins. But it is worth notice 
that the 'Western' Text, esp. in D and in the 
various MSS of Lat-vet, shows a clear tendency to 
omit fv9. The chief passages are l la - w - ™ 2 8 3 6 
4 .« 5 2.4 2 6 i 5 .6o jp ] 4 «.45 i The same ten d e ncy is 
found in the same authorities in Mt., e.g. 4- 21 2 . 

In the ease before us (I 10 ) the genuineness of 
fvdvs in Mk. is, we think, supported by its presence 
in Mt 3 16 . There are only 2 eases (24- 9 27 gs ) where 
Mt. in a parallel context shows a ei>0. which is not 
represented in the true text of Mark. And in 
neither of these does any authority for the text 
of Mk. attempt to assimilate. 

(2) €K rod {'-5., NBDL 13 28 33 69 124. 
awb, AP rell ; cf. Mt 3 16 . 

Here, again, etc is characteristic of Mark. In 4 
other cases it corresponds to d7r<5 in a parallel 
context in Mt., and in 10 cases in Luke. A similar 
reaction on the MSS of Mk. also in I- 5 - 26 7 15 9 1J 1U 3 . 

(3) ffx^ofiivovs, NAB rell. 

tyvyiUvovs, D Latt ('apertos') = Mt. and 
Luke. 
Here there is nothing to account for the change 
of ave^yjiivovs if it were genuine, while <jx^optivovs 
is at once vivid and difficult. 

(4) Karapawov eis avrov, BD 13 69 124 a. 
Karafialvov iir' a&rov, NAP rell, but note that 

N 33 insert na.1 fiivov before eV from Jn 
l 32 . 

Fondness for eh is another characteristic feature 
of Mark's style. It oeeurs in all about 157 times. 
Of these, 42 are found in both Mt. and Lk., 39 in 
Mt. alone, 19 in Lk. alone, 57 belong to sections or 
phrases peculiar to Mark. In 3 places Lk. substi- 
tutes iv, in 2 iri, in 1 eV fiiau. Mt. substitutes 
iv in 5 places and iwL in 4. Here (l 10 ) Mt. and Lk. 
agree in substituting inl as they agree in substi- 
tuting iv in II 8 . In 4 cases Mt. or Lk. supports 
eis when the other has ehanged it. 

On the other hand, inl v'tth ace. occurs only 32 
times in Mark. There is only very flight evidence 
of a tendency to change it into eis. See 6 s3 IS 22 - 4 ", 
and perhaps d (not 1_)) in 9 13 . In no ease is there a 
real parallel to the phrase here, which must have 
suffered from ' assimilation.' 

V. 11 (a) Cm. iyivero, X* I) IP mt (a f ' venit' ; 2S 

2 1 * g 1 7JKOV<r07)). 

Here, again, light is thrown on the reading by 
a careful study of Mark's usage. He is fond of 
'Avtadaty and uses it to cover a great variety of 
different meanings. It occurs 52 times in the WH 
Text; of these, 6 are found both in Mt. and Luke. 
Besides these, Mt. retains only 16, Lk. only 9 ; and 
3ven in some of these instances slight modifications 
are introduced. {Mt. has a parallel context in 49, 



Lk. in 36 cases). The text of Mk. shows similar 
traces of the attempt to obliterate this individual- 
ism. See V 7 2^ 4*- 11 5 16 6- (9*) 9 7 10" 12 u 14 4 . 9 6 
seems to be Syrian. In all the other cases, except 
jn o-Tyi^ d appears in the group whieh either omits 
or provides a substitute for yiv. 1) is generally 
supported by some Old Latin MSS and various 
members of the group 1-28, etc The most in- 
structive ea*e is the closely par. 9 7 iyivero <pwv$) ex 
rrjs vetpiXys (NBCLA), where AH rell ine. Syr-sin 
read ij\0ev (exc. k 1 Syr-vg-codd om.), while lb*ov 
from Mt. and \iyovaa from Lk. also find support. 
In Lk 9^ iyivero . . . Xiyovaa is found without 
variant, except that D reads rfK0ev, Syr-eu-sin 
i}Kov<j0T}. In 10 44 the Syrian Text has yevia0at, 
KBC(D)LA eTvai. The omission of iyivero may 
therefore safely be regarded as 'Western.' 

(b) iv (rot', NBlH' r LPA I 13 22 33 69 cu 25 Lat- 
vg a c ft u -g 2 1 Boh ? Syrvg-hd-txt Arm 
Aith Go. 
iv v, Am une 8 rell b d g 1 f Syr-hcl-mg. 
In Lk. there is virtually no doubt (apart 
from the very early ' Western ' variant 
vlbs fiov eX ffv) about the reading av . . . 
iv croi. 
In Mt. the reading is oSros . . . iv w, exe, 
that D a Syr-cu read av — iv c£ ; Syr-bin 
(Tv . . . iv <jol. 
iv vol was peculiarly liable to change from 
the association with Is 42* = Mt l2 la ; cf. 
2 PI 17 . 
V. 12 (1) to irv. add t6 &yiov, D. 
The tendency to add cLytov is mueh less than 
might have been expected (see 2 8 , Jn 7 39 ). Its 
presence here, perhaps due to Lk 4\ is more likely 
meant to mark the contrast with the Tempter. 
(2) (a) i K p&XKct abrov, DA 33-69. 

(b) avrbv iKJ3a\\fi, XABL rell. 

The order in {b) is somewhat unusual, though 
relatively commoner in Mk. than in Mt. or Luke. 
See 3«- »■ ]2 5 4 1 l 3 - 3 « I2 13 - 34 14 65 16 7 . 
V. 13 (1) (a) iv rij cptnv, KABDL 13 33 346 Boh : 
Orig Eus. 
(6) iKfL Kll 1 69 124 131 209 al 15 Syr-sin 
Arm. 

(c) ine? iv Trj ip^fUfj, A unc 9 rel Syr-vg. 
Here (a) is apparently the original reading. The 

repetition eis tV ip., iv rg ip. is thoroughly Marfan ; 
of. v. 16 . It is interesting to notice that Mt. keeps 
eis ttjj/ ip. and Lk. iv ttj ip. 

(b) is a substitute for {a) to avoid the repetition. 

(c) is a simple conllation of (a) and (b). 

The only alternative is to regard (c) as a redupli- 
cation of the regular Marcan type {e.g. 6$ las 5e 
yevo/j.ivrjs 8re e5i; 6 ijXtos), of which (a) and (b) are 
alternative redactions. But Mark's pleonasms are 
never, we think, weakly tautological, as this would 
he ; e.g. in 5 n infl wpbs t$ 8pet, the second clause 
brings out a fresh and important feature in the 
scene : cf. v.- B . 

(2) Tf<r<r- i)n., NBL 33 : Orig Eus. 

rax. recrcr., ADA rell = Mt. Lk. without 
variant. 
V.» (1) Kai fierd, BDe* a (e) Boh ? 
fxfTa Si, NAL rell. 
See on v. 6 . 
(2) rb fvayyiXtov, om. rrjs ^aaiXeias, XBL 1 28 
33 69 209 b e ff 2 Syr-sin Boh Arm. 
Add AD rell Lat-vg a f iP g 1 - 2 Syr-vg 
-Eth. 
-rd fiayyi\tov is used without further definition 5 
times in Mk. (cf. Ac 15 7 ). In V *lijff. Xp. is added. 
In Mt. etiay. occurs 4 times, 3 times defined by ttjj 
fiacnXdas. evay. is not found in Lk. or John. The 
full phrase to eft. r. j3acr. r. 0foC is not found any- 
where else. It is most likely that t. pae. came 
in from Mt, assisted by its recurrence in v. iS . No 
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good reason can be given to explain its omission, 
if it were genuine. The ylirant; v £acr. t. Oeov is 
constant (t4 times) in Mk., anil never seems to 
have provoked alteration. 

(3) (a) Kai \iyuv, ItLA une» 1 33 69 rel a b 
H 1 g J Lat-vg Boh Syr-vg-hcl. 
(6) Mym, X"AjJ unc 8 cu 30 f tl a g 1 Co. 
(c) Qui. X'cmt Syr-sin : Urig. 
This is a dillicult ease. It is surprising how 
many of the various readings in Mk. involve the 
insertion or omission or change of \^ywt\ _ In some 
eases the insertion is clearly due to assimilation, 
if ll" t4< 15* 4 . In others the word is omitted or 
changed because it seemed bald or pleonastic, l 7 
( ;j3 g-.w ]U 4u jiai jou x] J0 aberrant t»-xt is almost 
uniformly supported by L>, somo MSS of Lat-vet, 
ami some memhers of the ' Ferrar Group.' 

In 3 cases besides this, I 33 2 l - I5 4 , no certain 
decision is ]>ossihle. In 2 of these, l a LV, N is tlie 
chief authority for omission. It is dillicult to 
account for the change of (u) either into (b) or (r) 
if it be genuine, (a) is also open to suspicion from 
Mt 4> 7 . 

The asyndeton in (b) might have led to (a) and 
(c) as independent simplifications (cf. I 4U ). Kilt it 
is harsh even for Mark. 

(c) might have caused difficulty, because v. "can 
hardly 1k> regarded as merely epexegctie of rb 
(uayytXiov ttjs (iaat\tias. 

y. u irtir\^pui'Tai oUaipof, Da be lPg' nit, probably 
due to t lie association in thought of pas- 
sages like Lk 2t 24 and esp. Lph I 10 , the 
singular seeming too tame. 
V. 18 (I) kclI irapdywv, XriUb 13 33 69 124 34G Latt 
Boh Arm Syr-hcl-nig. 
TrfptTraruJi/ 5^, A A rell Syrr = Mt. 
For 5^ see note on v. 6 . 
irapayw recurs in 2 u (=Mt 9 9 ) and IS 21 ; 
af. Mt9- 7 2U*\ ,In9'. 
It is never found in Luke, lie has no strict par. 
here. In l>oth the other eases lie avoids it. There 
seems nc reason why irepiirarwv should have been 
changed, if it were original. 

(2) Zip-wci, 1) 2S 69 124 346 add rbv. 
See note v. 8 . 

(3) (/*) Zipuvos, NBLM al a Boh Arm. 

(b) toC> Zlfiwot, AK-A 1 69 nP. See on v. 8 . 

(c) afrrov, «■ DGt" 33 al vix inn Latt (exe. a) 

Syr-sin-vg .Kth. 

(d) airrov tov Zipuvot, EF1I unc 8 al plus 120 

Syr -hel Go. 
(n) is here clearly the original reading. The 
repetition of the subst. is a trick of the Marean 
style (see 3"). (c) is an inevitable * Western ' 
correction agreeing with Matthew. (d) is a simple 
eonllation. 

(4) ('0 <Wt£rfXWras,.!<]tL 3 -*. 

(b) ap<pi?id\\ovTas to. SIktvcl, D 13 2S 69 124 

346 Latt. 
(r) ap.tpiftd\\oi>Tas &p<pl{j\r}<7Tpov, A A unc 1 ' 

Moli Syr -lie] Co. 
(d) /SdXWraj ap.<plp\j)ffTpoi>, E-MTII 3 al pi 
Arm=Mt. 
Here, again, (a) is clearly original. Its full 
force not being understood (or requiring hi trans- 
lation the express mention of the object), the 
' Western' reading (b) supplied to. BIktvo. from v. 18 . 
On t4i« other hand, the inthience of Mt. suggested 
(r) ap<plp\T]0Tpoe. Finally, by subst it nt Lng/JdXXoi'Tas 
(d), the resemhlance to Mt. was made complete. 
V. 17 yevtvOat, um. 1 13 2S 69 I is 209 al 1 " b Syr- 
sin-vg ..Eth 
See on v. 11 . Here the omission is helped 
by text of Mt. 



Note that I) a e have already used SUrva 
in v, ltf . 
(c) to, disTva. airrQv, A Utie 12 al pi f g 1 Syrr 
.Kth Go. 
Notice a similar addition in vv. 19 -" etc. 
Y. w («) dUyov, BL>L 1 2S lis 124 131 209 2'- a blP 
g 1 l!oh Syr-vg (sin). 
{b)iK(Wiv, N* - Mt. 
(c) 6\lyov (KtlOtv, H e 33. 

(tl)iKtWt¥ 6\'tyov, AC une" al pi e f IT 1 g la 
Syr-hel Arm tio. 
Here there is no doubt of the genuineness of 
6\lyov. ikflOtv seems to have come in tioin Matthew. 
The tendency to omit inuOev is very slight in the 
Gospels, and conlined to quite insignificant MSS, 
exe. in .In 11**. 

(c) and (d) represent independent conllations of 
(«) and (b). 

V.-" airfj\0ot> dirlafji aiTov, KABC rell Syrr. 

r)Ko\oi'0-r)ffaf avrifi, I> Latt Boh -Mt. ; ef. v. 19 . 

dwfpx. ojriffw is a remarkable, apparently unique 

phrase (Jn 12 19 is no true parallel), which has 

suffered assimilation. I'erh. a Syriasm ; but &ko\. is 

a common word, not wont to provoke alterations. 

V. 21 (1) (o) elfftroptvovTai, XAl!C rel d. 

(b) dairopeverai, 1 6 22 71 121 al paue, 

(c) (IffTToptvSpevoi, < h ig (e) (e). 

(U) cheiropevoifTO, 1 > k ' r 33 (61) (a b f). 
A reading wortli looking at. At first sight (a) 
seems entirely natural, and we wonder why it 
should have caused any trouble. Then we notice 
the sequence of verbs, dtrriXOov, tta trope vovto.1, (OtSacr- 
Kef. The subject of no two of them is the same, 
though they are linked by kclI, but in genuine 
Marean fashion the reader is trusted to infer the 
subject of each himself. 

Again the sequence of tenses, an historic present, 
characteristic of Mk., between an Aor. and an Im- 
perfect, (b) and (r) are independent attempts to 
smooth over the change of subject, (</) assimilates 
the tenses. 

(2) (ft) rots a&Pj3acrii> (lae\0wv eU tt]v tjuvayw- 
7V (SidaaKev, AIM) rell Latt (exe. e) 
Syr-hel. 

(b) eiat\6wv rots cra/3. £8i8acna> e/s tt\v 

(TiKa7., 33 124. 

(c) toU capfiafftv (SiSaffKtv eh rty avva.y % , 

NL 2S 340 2"" : Orig. 

(d) iSLSaCKev ('v to?? (rd^cwriv tts tt)v crvca^., 

C ISoh Syr-sin -vg. 

(e) toU ffdpjactv ti's ttjc <rci'a7. ^SiSaatcev, 

A 69. 
(/) et ingrediens cum eis sabb. in synag. 

Gnpharnaum docebat jiopuluin e. 
Note that Syr-sin omits *ai eis. ets Ka«£. 
This is a strange case of confusion affecting the 
simplest of sentences. The omission of (l<rt?\2'i»>, 
which is common to (c) (d) and (/ ■), produces a 
reading which at lirst sight seems attractive. It 
is short and vigorous. And the pregnant use of ets 
might easily have led to the insertion of eheXOJjv. 
On the other hand, the group Nt'l^A, which sup- 
ports the omission, is, the pressnt writer believes, 
111 Mark typically 'Alexandrian,' in 1 >r. Ilort's 
awi*e of the term. They exhibit constantly a type 
of readings quit* their own, which, though always 
interesting, randy wueeeed in establishing their 
claim to preserve the original text. The most 
favourable examples are 3 ,; - 7 4 s3 **' It 11 to'- 44 . 
Mere it is worth noticing that in (/) mgrediem 
may stand either for ti<nropev<!)pevos or ticrtX^uic. 
And it is possible that the repetition may have 
given ollenee to the linguistic sense of the Alex- 
andrian*, anil have led to the dropping of (IceXtiJit.. 
Uoth words are well established in Marks vo - 



V. 19 («) tA SiKTva, XBGL al 10 fT 1 g 2 Lat-vg UoIl 

Arm = Mt. n,"« l*-',^,**-I Kw^'T ^ ,,r though ^^pe^ffOai never occurs (outside 

(b) 7rd*Ta, Dabc ir 2 = Lk.; cf. 10*. LI Uy 16^) cxc. pcrhepi in $*, dcirop. is fouml b times. 
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Nor is Mk. fond of the pregnant use of ei's. I 9 I 39 
(2 1 v.l.) 13 9 - 16 14 9 are the only examples ; and even 
KTipvaanv eis (l 3a 14 9 ) hardly justifies 8i8&<jkuv eh. 

The larger omission in Syr-sin may well he due 
to the difficulty of .supposing that the -work from 
which Simon had been called (v. ]B ) lay at any 
distance from his home (v. 29 ). 

(3)avroui post eSiS., D (Latt) Syr-hcl Arm 

jEth Go. Probably from v. 22 . 

There is no difficulty in the absolute use of 

StSdaKeii/y whieh occurs fairly often in all the 

Gospels, and generally causes no trouble. JN1 1 4- 3 

is the only parallel. Curiously enough, in Mt 21 23 

2G 55 Lk 23 5 some auth. omit 8i8d<jKeiv altogether. 

Mark is never tired of emphasizing this aspect of 

our Lord's activity. In i) eases (out of 17) the 

word is not paralleled either in Matthew or Luke. 

V." 2 kcli ante oux, oin. D*b c d e. 

Cf. v.» (3) (b). 
V. 23 (1) evdvspost nal, HBL I 33 131 209 Boh: Orig. 
Urn. ACIU rell. 

Cf. on v. 10 (1). It is not found in Lk 4 33 . 

Here the word would he specially liable to 

alteration, as it expresses simply the suddenness 

of the interruption, without reference to any 

deimite point of time. 

(2) avrdv post trwaywyrj, ora. DL 72 b e e ff 2 
g 1 Boh. 
The presence of the word is remarkable. It has 
no antecedent, away, is regularly defined in Mt., 
but very rarely in Mark or Luke. Only Mk l 23, 3a , 
Lk 4 15 (where as here D a bl oni.). But there is no 
trace of any tendency to supply avr£>p mechanically 
with away, in either Mark or Luke. Lat-vg in 
Lk 13 10 is an instructive exception. So it is un- 
likely that it lias come in here from Matthew. 
On the other hand, Mark has no quite similar case 
(exe. 9 48 , where airrwv has come in from LXX) of 
an indefinite ain-wv. It is possible that it may 
represent Mark's transformation of what on St. 
Peter's lips was 'our' synagogue. 
V.*» (l)"Ea om. NBU 157 V>* Latt Boh Syr-sin-vg 
.Eth. 
Ins. (A) CLA rell. Syr-hcl Arm Go : Orig 
Eus=Lk 4 34 (where as here D cu 4 Lat- 
vet Boh Syr-sin-hier JEth om.). 
Another ' Alexandrian ' reading, this time 
adopted by the ' Syrian ' Text, against the 
'Neutral' and the 'Western.' Granted that the 
' Western' authority here must be discounted 
because of its behaviour in Lk 4 s4 , still the 
'Neutral' reading is preferable because it alone 
explains the phenomena in the two passages 
taken together. There seems no reason why "Ea 
(however it is to be understood) should have caused 
trouble. All is simple, if we suppose that the 
'Alexandrian' and 'Syrian' texts here assimilated 
Mark to Luke, while conversely the 'Western' 
assimilated Luke to Mark. 

(2) oioafiev, NLA Boh Arm ^Eth : Tert Iren^ 1 
Orig Ens. 
oUa, ABCDrell Latt Syrr = Lk 4 34 (where 
only Arm has pi.). 
Neither reading has any intrinsic difficulty. It 
is simply a question whether the Alexandrian Text 
introduced the pi. in consequence of rjfuv (ef. jjSeiaav, 
v. 34 ), or whether the rest assimilated Mark to Luke. 
The fact that the Alexandrians omitted to insert 
the corresponding change in Luke is not a fatal 
objection to the first hypothesis. 

V. 25 (1) cltt' for i$, HL 33 cu 16 e f g ] = Lk. 
See on v. 10 . €k is habitual in cases of possession 
in Mark. In these eases it is never retained either 
by Matthew or Luke. 

(2) (a) tov avdpunrov for avrov and + Trvev/ita 
dKa.6a.pTov, D («£*) Latt (exc. f) (Go 
JEth). 

Digitized by 



Go .Eth add ttv. a*, but read avrov. 
S 1 * rb irv. rb an. 

(b) XABCLA rell : Orig Syr-sin read 

avrov without trv. an. =Lk. 

Here we have to balanee the chance that [b) has 
arisen out of (a) by assimilation to Luke, against 
the chanee that (a) has arisen out of (/>) by assimila- 
tion to 5 8 . (a), as 5 s shows, is thoroughly Marcan ; 
but the evidence for it, as our experience even in 
these few verses is enough to suggest, is far from 
trustworthy. Again, if we may allow any weight 
to our provisional hypothesis as to the relation 
between Luke and Mark, there is no reason to 
suppose that Luke would have modified (a) if his 
text of Mark had contained it. In 8 L,9 ( = Mk 5 8 ) he 
retains the words, though putting them into the 
oratio abliqmt. His agreement with Mark in these 
verses, 4 33-35 = Mk \' a '' 2S t is exceptionally close. 
There is no par. in Matthew. 

V. 26 (1) The whole verse reads as follows in D : — 
Kal €^T}\8ev rb irvedfm rb aKaOaprov o-irapd$as 
avrbv ko.1 Kpd$a$ <pui>ji pLeydXy i^yXdev air' 
avrov. 

With this e agrees (onl}- omitting rb aKaOaprov), 
and ft" 2 (only transposing (map. avr. with rb trv. 
Tb cu.). 

It is difficult not to believe that this exhibits 
a eon Hat ion of two readings : (a) Kal e"l-rj\dev rb wv. rb 
an. enrapd^as avrbv Kal Kpd^as (piavy fieydXr), with (b) 
the reading in the text. Some such conflation 
must also underlie the reading of D in v. 34 . (a) 
might have arisen out of [b) by free assimilation to 
Mk II 26 , where also we lind the masc. Kal Kpd£as Kal 
TroXXa airapdi-as e'$T}\6ev. 

(2) Kpd£av is read by AC(D) rell. 
<pwvrjo-av, NBL 33 : Orig. 

Neither phrase is objectionable in itself. <pwv. <p. 
p-ey. is found in Lk 23 4(i , Ac 16- 8 , hut not in contexts 
likely to have suggested themselves here. Kpdfa, 
on the other hand, is constantly used of the cries 
of the possessed, and Kpd^as <f>. fi. occurs in Mk 5 7 . 

(3) an is read for e£ by C(D)AM 33 Latt. 
See on v. 25 . 

V. 27 (I) (a) atrrofc, KB (be fPq). 

(b) npbs eavrovs, ACI)A unc 9 al 90 . 
(e) wpbs avTofo, GLS rell verss. 
It is difficult to find any test to enable us to 
judge between these readings. The reciprocal use 
of wpbs eaiT. is characteristic of Mk 9 iy It 31 12 7 I4 4 
16 s , besides v.l. 9 14 - 1B - 33 lU 3li . It is not found in 
Matthew. It occurs in Lk 20 5 ( = Mk) 22^ (v.l, 
20 l4 = Mk), and in Jn 12 19 . On the other hand, NB 
exhibit no special animus against it. They seem 
clearly right on the three other occasions ('J 33 KP, 
Lk 20 14 ), where they combine to attest an alterna- 
tive reading. aw^reiv is used absolutely in 12- 8 
and Lk 24 15 . The construction of Mk 9 10 is am- 
biguous. In 9 14 - ltf the true reading is dearly 
irpbs cutoi's, though here N in each case reads eavr. 
These facts, so far as they go, are in favour of [ft], 
as is the fact that some of the authorities for irp6s 
(ACE* MA 2 al 2u ) give what is perhaps a further sign 
of the inllueuee of Lk 4 38 by reading Xtyovrfs for 
X^70fTas. ai/rotis has a real point (cf. on afrr&v in 
v." 23 ) if it indicates a distinction between the circle 
immediately round our Lord, and that part of the 
congregation whose astonishment found vent in the 
words that follow. 

(2) («) tl eanv tovto ; SiSaxv Kaivr} /car' i^ovciav, 

NBL 33 (1 118 131 2^ al 3 +aih- v ) 

Boh. 
(5) Hs 7] SiSaxv eKtlvy ?l Kaivy aOrr} 17 e^owta 

tin, D (evv 3 Latt). 

(c) tI e'GTiv tovto ; tU i] StSaxv V naivi) avTij 

Stl k<it' e^ovalav, (A)CA rel (A ris y\ k. 
au. 818.) (69tist; k. 818. av.). 
Note that the Latin renderings are very various. 

Microsoft w 
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They agree with D in leaving out rt ianv tovto ; 
Some omit nairf. -Most, if not all, tuny ru.prt«sent 
/car' ftovaiav, none e.\e. ' d,' ($ovffia. 

The simplest solution is to regard (ft) as the 
original reading; it is vigorous and vivid, ami its 
abruptness might easily otl'end. (6) would then he 
a ' Western' paraphrase, (<•) a 'Syrian' eonllation 
of ('<)> with one or other of the various forms of (b). 

V. 28 (I) Kal tir}\6tv, NBCDLAM 33 al 11 . 
tHjMevSi, A rel. 
See on v.*. 

(2) d'Ovu om. N** 1 2S 33 131 al a b e e IP (g) q 

Boh Syr-sin Arm AiUu 
See on v.". 

(3) wavraxov, ante tit o\., NBCL C9 124 be q 

Boh. 
Om. X' ADA rell ef iP-g 1 - 3 Lat-vg Syr- 
sin-vg-hel. 
A characteristic pleonasm, part of which is repre- 
sented in h\t 4- 4 tit SXrjv, part in Lk 4 s7 tit irdvTa 
rltirov. See on v. 13 . 

(4) («) Trjt Va\i\aiat, X C ABC1 > rell. 

{b) t^i 'Ioi>£afaf, N*, ef. Lk 4 U ; but there 
is no indication in Mk., ns there is 
in Lk., of a use of 'lovSaia to include 
the whole of Palestine. 
(r) tov 'UpS&rov, 28 ; cf. Mt 3 a , Lk 3 3 . 
( ( /) IkcIvw, »■""; cf. Mt 14 M , v.l. Mk 6 M . 
24. The facts are now before us. Weeau judge for 
ourselves the kind of variations that are to be met 
with on every page of the Cospels, and the kind 
of considerations by which we can attempt to dis- 
criminate between alternative readings, before we 
are in a position to assign a special value to any 
particular authority, or group of authorities, over 
the rest. It is true that we have in one or two 
•articular* anticipated results that must be verilicd 
iy further examination. We have treated certain 
groups of authorities, which even within the limits 
of this passage can be seen to mark themselves oil" 
from time to time from all the rest, as approxi- 
mately constant units, and we have given distinctive 
names to the particular sets of readings which 
they attest. The fact that the authorities do 
exhibit this tendency to fall into groups is now 
generally admitted, and even the Traditionalists 
are beginning to see that a careful study of these 
groups is the first step towards the understanding 
of the history of the changes through which the 
text, taken as a whole, has passed. They point 
out, however, quite rightly, that the term 'text' 
as applied to these groups must be used with 
mntion. It does not necessarily imply, t.?., that 
there ever existed an edition of the 'Western 
Text,' including all the variants that we should 
be prepared to class as 'Western,' and excluding 
all their rivals, in the sense in which Westcott 
and llort include, with n few exceptions, all the 
' Neutral' readings : or, again, in which Mr. Miller 
prints the Traditional Text. No critic is likely to 
take serious exception to the definition which Mr. 
Miller puts forward of the sense in which he is him- 
self prepared to use the word. ' What is properly 
meant,' he writes,* ' is that of the variant readings 
of the words of the Cospels which, from whatever 
cause, grew up more or less ail over the Christian 
Church, so far as we know some have family like- 
nesses of one kind or another, and may be traced to 
a kindred source.' 

25. More serious exception has been taken by l>r. 
Salmon to the names which Dr. llort gave to the 
di tie rent- groups, lie calls them 'question-begging.' 
But it is by no means easy to see the exact point 

* Trad, Text, p. lis. The litfht thrown on the extent to 
whirh Mr. .Miller is prepared In believe in the cxisteiue of 
'editions' in very early times by his note (f.o. p". J!-) should /nut 
be overlooked. 



of his criticism. The mimes are as free as possible 
from any invidious connotation, differing in this 
respect toto cuto from the name * Neoiogian,' which 
Mr. Miller regards as a fair description of the 
text of any editor who rejects u 'Traditional' 
reading. They are all descriptive of certain clearly 
marked and eavefullv delined characteristics of 
the groups to which th«y are applied. The 
1 Syrian ' Text is so cnlled because its most constant 
support is found, as we have seen, in the writings 
of I' at hers connected directly with the Church of 
Autioch. An objection may no doubt lie against 
it, because it must suggest to an uninstructed 
reader that the chief support for these readings is 
to be found in the Syiiac versions ; but in itself it 
is purely descriptive, and implies no judgment on 
the genuineness of the readings connoted by it. 

26. 'Western' again, as Dr. Hurt himself pointed 
out, is an inadequate title for readings which have 
early Greek, Syriac, and Egyptian support, as 
well as Latin. But he retained it because it was 
established by long usage, and there seemed no 
sufficient reason for obscuring the continuity of 
the development of the science of Textual Criticism 
by any unnecessary change in the accepted termin- 
ology. The name as he delined it eonnoted 
nothing more than the fact that this group of 
readings had first attracted the attention of 
scholars by the support that it receives in the 
great Gneeo-Latin MSS and in the Latin versions. 
There was nothing in the name to imply that no 
readings in this group could l>e regarded as 
genuine. 

27. The name 'Alexandrian' was chosen simply 
because the authorities Supporting it are, go 'far as 
we can judge, exclusively confined to Alexandria. 
It had, no doubt, already been applied to all non- 
Western pre-Syrian readings by Cneshach. Neither 
X nor B was, however, accessible to Crieshaeh 
when he made his classification. And, now that 
in the light of the new evidence a further sub- 
division of Criesbach's Alexandrian family has 
become possible, no serious difficulty is likely to 
arise from appropriating to one division the name 
which belonged to the whole class before its 
elements were fully differentiated. 

2S. It would be dillkult to devise a more scrupu- 
lously colourless name than the last on our list — 
the name 'Neutral.' It was chosen to express the 
fact that the authorities supporting it were habitu- 
ally found in opposition to the 'distinctive' read- 
ings of l>oth the ' Western ' and the * Alexandrian ' 
group*. It is true that these 'distinctive' read- 
ings are, from the nature of the ease, in the great 
majority of instances corruptions that have affected 
one particular line of transmission ; so a group 
that has escaped them must be, so far as these 
corruptions are concerned, a relatively mire text. 
But there is nothing in the name to imply that all 
the readings attested by it must necessarily be 
genuine, or to exclude the possibility that the 
rival authorities may in any individual case have 
preserved the genuine text. To adopt the name 
' Early Alexandrian ' for this group, as Dr. Salmon 
suggests, on the strength of the number of names 
connected with Alexandria which appear among 
its most prominent constituents, would obscure 
the fact, to which attention must be called later, 
that the attestation to it is by no means confined 
to Alexandria, besides obscuring the clearly marked 
distinction between this group and the one last 
described. It is ditlicult, therefore, to see what 
question any one of these names as delined by Dr. 
llort can he!" supposed to beg. 

20. It will be noticed that the points suggested for 
consideration in the notes, as likely to afford a pre- 
sumption either for or against the genuineness of 
the- diilbrcnt variants,, are exclusively of an internal 
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character. This limitation is deliberate, because 
at tliis stage of the investigation our purpose must 
be simply to determine which reading in each ease 
has the best claim to be regarded as original, apart 
from any preconceived theory as to the weight to 
be attached to the authorities by which it is 
attested. Some minds are, no doubt, constitution- 
ally impatient of this class of considerations, and 
profoundly sceptical of any conclusions which are 
based on them. And, no doubt, there would be far 
less room for difference of opinion, and far less 
need of patient study and careful and exact 
scholarship in Textual Criticism, if we could start 
with some external standard, and so dispense 
with internal considerations altogether. Nothing, 
for instance, ean be easier, if one may assume 
that the mass of authorities must always be right, 
than to prove that a numerically insignificant 
group of dissentients must be worthless, just be- 
cause the evidence of 'the many' can always, ex 
hijpothesi, be described as 'overwhelming.' Put 
when the precise question at issue is the relative 
weight to be attached to the rival groups, no 
amount of erudition can conceal the fact that a 
demonstration constructed on these lines has no 
logical value; it does 'beg the question.' It is 
well, therefore, to realize from the outset that the 
element of personal judgment can never be elimi- 
nated from the processes of Textual Criticism. A 
clear realization of this fact is necessary if we are 
to understand the importance of a careful study 
of the laws which must regulate the use of the 
critical faculty, and of the different methods which 
other workers in the same field have found useful 
as safeguards to minimize the dangers arising from 
unconscious caprice or personal idiosyncrasy. The 
criteria for testing the infernal evidence of llcaitinys 
are of two kinds : Intrinsic Probability, or ' the 
consideration of what an author is likely to have 
written,' and Transcriptional Probability, or ' the 
consideration of what a copyist is likely to have 
made him seem to have written.' No doubt, taken 
separately, they are, as Mr. Miller calls them,* 
'weak pillars.' But, when they combine in favour 
of any variant, their testimony is overwhelming. 
Such cases are indeed comparatively rare. They 
are numerous enough, however, to enable us to 
form, first a provisional, and then a more carefully 
balanced estimate of the characteristic excellences 
and defects of each authority with which we have 
to deal. They enable us — that is, in cases where 
the internal evidence of the readings is ambiguous 
— to appeal to the internal evidence, of the Documents 
by .which the different variants are attested. Hut 
even this is not enough. The same document may 
be of very different value in different parts. 

30. We have therefore still to inquire what 
methods are available when, as in the ease of most 
of the MSS of the NT, whether uncial or cursive, 
the documents are of a very mixed character, and 
considerations derived from internal evidence alone 
are in consequence unusually precarious. f 

It is at this point that the real importance of the 
•principle of Genealogy comes full into view. It is 
based on the obvious fact that our documents, to 
quote the words of Dr. Ilort to which Mr. Miller 
has called special attention, 'are all fragments, 
usually casual and scattered fragments, of a 
genealogical tree of transmission, sometimes of 
vast extent and intricacy.' It is true, as Mr. 



Miller points out, that the analogy with human 
relationship which the word suggests is not com- 
plete. There is a variability in the transmission 
of acquired characteristics in human heredity 
which is lacking under normal conditions in 
derivation by a process of copying. But this 
difference is all in favour of the textual eritic, 
and enables him to tread securely even in cases 
where the normal conditions of transmission are 
disturbed by the presence of ' mixture,' i.e. when 
the scribe at work on a particular MS embodies 
either constantly or occasionally readings derived 
from more than one exemplar. For the process 
depends on the principle, which it is encouraging 
to notice that Mr. Miller aecepts without reserve, 
that 'identity of reading implies identity of 
origin.' 

3i. The consequences that follow from the accept- 
ance of this principle and the careful application 
of this method are far-reaching. Its chief import- 
ance lies in this, that it opens a field for strictly 
historical investigation into facts which can be 
brought to delinite tests. These tests no doubt 
require the greatest delicacy and skill in their 
application, but the facts are in themselves con- 
crete and quite independent of subjective con- 
siderations. 

It has, however, one or two subsidiary eouse- 
quences to which we may call attention before we 
pass on. We may notice, first, that it justifies at 
once the treatment of groups of documents, which 
are found constantly associated in the support of 
the same variants, as approximately constant 
units : to this point attention has already been 
called. It also suggests the explanation of one 
of the paradoxes of Textual Criticism which has 
puzzled Dr. Salmon (p. 5o). It is certainly strange 
that the evidence of two witnesses should be 
lowered in value by being associated with, rather 
than opposed by, a third ; that, for instance, more 
weight should be assigned by Dr. Ilort in the 
Pauline Epistles to B + D a -G 3 , than to B + D.,+ 
U 3 . As long as each document is regarded as 
an independent witness, it is clearly impossible 
to assign a negative value to its evidence. Uut 
when we realize that each document has a com- 
posite character determined by its ancestry, and 
that in consequence we have to determine in each 
case which strain is represented in any particular 
reading before we can estimate the value to be 
assigned to its evidence, the paradox disappears. 
The value of any group is simply the value of the 
element common to all the members composing it. 
ThuslI in the Pauline Epistles is largely ' Neutral ' 
with a decided ' Western ' element : D., is Western 
with a decided 'Neutral' element: (1;, is almost 
purely ' Western ' with a Syrian admixture. The 
com lunation II + D 2 may therefore be either Neutral 
or Western, both "elements being present, though 
in different proportions, in each document. And 
the reading attested by G 3 can be either Western 
or Syrian. Put a reading supported by P + 1 > 2 + G„ 
in opposition to all other authorities must be dis- 
tinctively ' Western.' 

32. One further remark may be allowed before 
we leave this paradox. It is, no doubt, tempting to 
illustrate different stages in the critical process by 
comparison with the everyday procedure of the 
Law Courts, especially when one's object is to 
interest Englishmen in the minuthe of a dry and 
technical study. But the habit is a dangerous 
one. The legal and the scientific methods are 
fundamentally distinct, and, in consequence, seri- 
ous fallacies, as this paradox shows, may lurk 
even in the most specious analogy. But the worst 
effect of yielding to it is that it tends insensibly 
to mer<jre the critic himself in the advocate, and to 

"Di^fti^d Mtifrffi&ffirBT 1 an ° 11,niun ' 



t The mixed character of the text in the uncials will 
vious froiu the study of any App. Crit If any one wishes to 
realize the mixed character of the text even in the cursives, he 
cannot do better than study .Mr. Hoskier's admirably thorough 
examination of the codex 004, The only surprising thing is 
that he should imagine that the facts he has observed disturb 
any of the results at which Dr. Hort arrived. Compare als-o 
the introduction to Scrivener's collation of 20 MSS 
Treadles' remarks upon it (H< 
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the value <«f an argument is myajnred by itJ im- 
nualiate effectiveness rather than ' the single- 
hearted lover tit" truth, ' who knows tliat there is 
no inlluuuia? against which ho mutt guard more 
resolutely than the iniluenee of tin- popular preju- 
dices which ten«l to warp his own judgment, and 
which respond most readily to a rhetorical ap- 
peal. 

33. Dr. Salmon surest* in another place (p. 43) 
that the dogmatic tone of WIT* Jut rod tut ion is 
due to the influence of the established Cambridge 
method of mathematieal teaching. A ulotor 
parallel would seem to he provided by ordinary 
text-hooks in any department of Natural Science. 
We expect to find in them a description of tlie 
methods, and a classified record of the results, of 
an investigation into a series of phenomena which 
the student is no doubt expected to take on trust, 
but only until he has repeated the experiment 
and verified the result by his own observation. 
The extraordinary insight and skill in classifica- 
tion which the hit rod art ion reveals, relied the 
expert botanist more than the mathematician, 

M. The last consequence of the acceptance of the 
principle of Mlenealogy' to which we wish to call 
attention, is the light that it throws on the. radical 
unsoundness of any system of Textual Criticism 
which bases itself directly on a numerical calcu- 
lation of the attesting documents, before the 
significance of the numbers has been cheeked and 
interpreted by descent. It is, no doubt, a remark- 
able fact that one of the type* of text winch were 
current side by side in the fourth century is reore- 
wen ted to-day in extant MSS by a progeny 'like 
the stars of heaven in multitude '; * while the 
representatives of the others are few anil for 
the most part fragmentary. But the principle 
of Genealogy reminds us that, however numerous 
the progeny of any MS may be, their united value 
can never be higher than that of their common 
original. And it has yet to be seen whether 
that common original can, in the case of distinc- 
tively Syrian readings, be traced back beyond 
the 4th century. The facts which we have already 
noticed in the history of the text of one of the 
Paulino Kpistles prove that the answer to that 
question cannot be taken for granted. We must 
not forget that, if 'identity of reading' implies 
' identity of origin,' identity in a demonstrably 
wrong reading, except in tin 1 ease of a primitive 
error, implies a common original later than the 
autograph. And in such cases it becomes of 
primary importance to determine as precisely as 
possible the date of the common original. 

3fi. Wo can now pass on to consider what light is 
thrown by our examination of the variants in Mk 
l 1 " 48 on the character of the witnesses by which 
they are supported. We must begin with those 
variants that are the exclusive property of the 
Traditional Text, and by which in consequence 
the value of the authorities supporting it can be 
most effectively tested. We have included pro- 
visionally as belonging to it all the readings which 
are attested by none of the live MSS, NlJ('l) or L, 
Further examination will show which, if any, of 
these readings have a claim to be regarded as 
belonging also to one or other of the alternative 
texts. Sixteen examples occur. The points 
n licet ed are in almost every ease extremely trivial, 
but they are none the less significant as indi- 
cations of documentary relationship. 

(1) V. 1 om. tou before tieov. 

(2) Y. s Tots Trpo<pi)Tais forJJ<r. t, vpo<p. 

(3) V. 2 add IfnrpoffOtv aov. 

(4) X.* ficnrTit'wt' iv tt} £p~r)n<# nal Krjpvaawv, Con- 
flat 



(5) V. 3 transpose vdvra. . vious variation. W.heii the en 

• See Traa. T^D%§ltlZed D] ' *.**** TW^WTYxt «S 



(<>) V." transpose vw6 'Iwctwou. 

(7) V. 10 dirdfor (k. 

(s) V. 11 v for aot. 

(U) V. 13 (Kti tv rrj ip-f\fup. Conflate. 
(In) V,* 8 ntpinar^v tSt' for nal irapdywv. 
(It) V. 1<J aiTOV tov -lp.wvos. Colillate. 

(12) V. 10 (idWorras dp.<pifJ\ii(rTpoi> for dfitpt^dX- 

Xovras. 

(13) V. w iuid avrwv. 

(M) Y.™tKtiOtv 6\Lyov. Couilate. 

(15) V. 17 rl iffnv toito ; Ws i) 5t5a\r] i] naivrj aC'Tif 
5rt kolt' i^ovaiaf. Conflate, 

(10) Y*^ for kuL 

3li. Xow, it is surely remarkable that in no single 
one of these cases docs the internal evidence, taken 
as a whole, point uucoiii vocally in favour of the 
Traditional reading. In many cases it seems to 
be definitely adverse. Again, it is surely remark- 
able that even in this short passage live of the 
readings, vv. 4 - ,3 - 10 - ,B - - 7 , admit of a ready explana- 
tion on the supposition that they were produced 
by combining, with more or less modification, 
two alternative readings which were at one time 
current independently. In other words, they 
suggest the presence of Conflation as a factor in 
the production of the Traditional Text. This 
hypothesis is rendered distinctly more probable by 
the observation which rests on a wide induction 
of undisputed facts, that the normal tendency of 
scribes in all ages is towards addition and not 
subtraction.* The exceptions to this rule, which 
spring from purely accidental causes, e.g. 'llomoeo- 
teleuton,' are clearly not in point here. Nor, again, 
can we logically give any weight here to the charge 
of a deep-seated tendency to omission brought 
against tlie scribes of all our oldest authorities: 
because again and .again the only evidence adduced 
in support of it is that the text they attest is 
habitually shorter than the Traditional, and we 
are looking for an assurance that the Traditional 
Text itself is free from addition. 

It is true that there is evidence that some 
scribes, the originators' of the 'Western' read- 
ings, did in the course of their extraordinarily 
rash recasting of the text omit a word here and 
there without introducing an equivalent. Hut 
there is no evidence to show that a tendency to 
omit affected a large proportion of their work. 
And the common ancestor of N and 1» was, so far 
as we can judge, entirely unallccted by ' Western' 
inilnenee. 

37. The suspicion of Conflation is deepened when 
we indicate to the eye, as has been done in the 
passage as printed above, the relation in which 
the Traditional Text stands to the earlier texts 
out of which on this hypothesis it nriist have been 
constructed. The passage certainly illustrates 
with remarkable vividness the phenomena which 
Dr. Hort's description would have led us to expect. 
His words run as follows : — 

'To state in a few words the results of examina- 
tion of the whole body of Syrian readings, dis- 
tinctive and non-distinctive, the authors of the 
Syrian Text had before them documents repre- 
senting at least three earlier forms of text, Western, 
Alexandrian, and a third. Where they found 
variation, they followed different procedures in 
different places. Sometimes they transcribed un- 
changed the reading of one of the earlier texts, 
now of this, now of that. Sometimes they in like 
manner adopted exclusively one of the readings, 
but modified its form. Sometimes they combined 
the readings of more than one text in various 
ways, pruning or modifying them if necessary. 
Lastly, they introduced many changes of their 
own where, so far as appears, there was no pre- 
yariation. WJjeiu-^the circumstances are 
AT, p. 104, 
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fully considered, all these processes must be recog- 
nized as natural ' (§ 165). 

When the whole text has the appearance of 
being con Hate, individual readings combining ele- 
ments 'which can be proved to have existed inde- 
pendently are more naturally accounted for on 
the hypothesis of ConHation than on any other. 
It would seem impossible to determine a priori 
what proportion of sueh readings we should ex- 

Sect to lind in a passage of any given length. 
Ir. Miller is probably right when lie says, 'I 
venture to think that, supposing for a moment the 
theory to be sound, it would not account for any 
large number of variations, but would at the best 
only be a sign or symptom found every now and 
then of the derivation attributed to the Received 
Text.'* This is exactly the impression that an 
attentive reader would receive from Dr. Ilort's 
carefully measured language in reference to them. t 
3S. The last point to be examined in regard to 
these readings is the presence or absence of ante- 
Nicene Patristic support. "What has already been 
said on the principle of Genealogy will put us at the 
right point of view for appreciating the significance 
of this part of our investigation. For it is clear 
that, unless we can discover some evidence external 
to the MSS for locating and dating the readings 
contained in them, we shall find it diflieult, if not 
impossible, to make sure of the direction actually 
taken by the different streams of textual change. 
The primary source of such evidence is provided by 
fully verified and tested Patristic quotations. 

39. We must not, however, hide from ourselves 
the difficulty of the task. Even at the risk of some 
repetition, we must remind ourselves that it is 
always necessary, in cases where the text of a 
Father appears to agree with the Traditional Text, 
to make allowance for the possibility that that 
agreement would disappear if we had access to his 
autograph, even though there is no variation in 
the printed editions or in any of the extant MSS 
of his work. No conclusions can be based on 
such evidence unless the correctness of the read- 
ing is guaranteed by the context. 

40. Again, in a passage like the one before us(Mk 
l 1 * 28 ), which has parallels throughout either in one 
or in both of the other Synoptics, and in which a 
considerable proportion of the variants suggest the 
influence of assimilation, it is clearly unwise to 
build any conclusions on a Patristic reference to 
the text in its assimilated form, unless the writer 
gives us independent means of determining the 
particular Gospel from which he is quoting. 

41. Again, in applying the knowledge derived 
from such evidence, after it has passed all our tests, 
to the interpretation of the facts of textual history 
as indicated by the groups into which the MSS are 
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observed to fall, we have to bear in mind that it is 

* Causes of Corruption, p. 270. 

t As curious misapprehensions are current on this point, it 
may be well tn quote the sentences in full, italicizing the 
significant phrases. The reff. are to paragraphs in the Intro- 
duction. $ 133, 'The clearest evidence ... is furnished by 
conflate readings, where they exist ; and in the case of sooie of 
the primary groupings of the textual documents of the New 
Testament they are .fortunately not wanting.' In 5 165, already 
quoted, notice the words, * Sometimes they combined the read- 
ings of more than one Text in various ways, pruning or 
modifying them, if necessary.' In § 185, ' Occasionally also the 
readiiigs of two of the antecedent Texts were combined by simple 
or complex adaptations.' We may also compare the language 
used in the short statement of the principles of Textual Criti- 
cism printed at the end nf the volume containing the text 
(p. 548, ed. Diinor). 'The priority of two at least of the three 
Texts just noticed to the Syrian Text is further brought to 
light by the existence of a certain number of distinctively 
Syrian "readings, which prove on close examination to be due to 
a combination of the Western with the Neutral readings.' 
The number of readings in Mk l 128 that have a claim to he 
considered as 'conflate' is distinctly larger than this language 
would have led us to anticipate. But we must not forget 
that the genealogical antecedents of the component elements 
are in some cases obscure. 



impossible on MS evidence alone to determine 
precisely what readings, other than 'conflate,' are 
to be classed as distinctively Traditional — i.e. are 
to be regarded on the Critical hypothesis as 
having originated with the 'Syrian' revisers, and 
not merely been adopted by them from some pre- 
existent text. For, as the evidence of the Latin, 
Syriae, and Egyptian versions shows, the preserva- 
tion of at least the 'Western* types of text in 
Greek MSS is incomplete and fragmentary. So 
that it is practically certain that some of the 
readings which are at present attested only by 
MSS of a markedly Traditional type are not really 
the exclusive property of the Traditional Text. 
The}* must have belonged also, at one time, to one 
or other of its rivals. We must be ready, there- 
fore, to make allowance for the possibility that 
some of the readings in our provisional list, and in 
any other list drawn up on the same rough-and- 
ready principle, may be * Western,' ' Alexandrian,' 
or even ' Neutral,' as well as ' Syrian.' 

42. Ante-Nicene evidence is quoted by Tischeu- 
dorf or Tregelles on one side or the other in 7 out 
of the 15 readings in our list. In the first case (v. 1 ), 
the insertion of row before 6eov, the ante-Nicene 
evidence disappears on close examination. The 
passages in Iremeus which contain the clause are 
extant only in Latin, and are therefore indecisive. 
The clause is wanting in the one passage where 
we have access to t lie Greek of Iremeus, and in 
Origen. We may note, however, that Severianus 
(II. 400) and Victor of Antioeh (d. 430) both omit 
the article. Cyril Alex. (d. 444) is the earliest 
authority quoted in support of it. The second 
reading rots Trpo<pTrra.is for 'Her. t^J Trpo(p. finds a place 
as No. 14 in Mr. Miller's select 30 (Trod. Text, 
p. 10S), and is also discussed at length by Dean 
IJurgon (Causes of Corruption, p. Ill ft". , cf. Trail. 
Text, App. iv.). So in this case we have the 
advantage of a full statement of the evidence that 
can be put forward on behalf of the Traditional 
reading. It will be instructive to examine this 
statement in detail. 

43. Only a summary of the evidence is given in 
Trad. Text, detailed references being promised in 
Causes of Corruption. In the summary, 6 names 
appear as supporting to?s wpoep. : Titus of Bostra, 
Origen, Porphyry, Iremeus (p. 205), Eusebius, Am- 
brose. 7 names appear on the other side : Iremeus 
(p. 191), Origen (Ccls. ii. 4 ; in Joan. i. 14), Titus of 
Bostra {adv. Mnnieh. iii. 4), Basil (adv. Eitnom. ii. 
15), Serapion, Yictorinus of Pet tan (in Apoc. Joh.), 
Epiphanius (twice over— the second time with a 
ref. adv. Hat: n. i. 51). When we come to Causes 
of Corruption we are met by a statement that 
tischendorf quotes 13 Fathers against the Tradi- 
tional reading : Irenams, Origen, Porphyry, Titus, 
Basil, Serapion, Epiphanius, Severianus, Victor, 
Eusebius, Yictorinus, Jerome, Augustine. We 
are then told that ' from this list serious deductions 
must be made. Irenans and Victor of Antioeh 
are clearly with the Textus Receptus. Serapion, 
Titus, and Basil do but borrow from Origen, and 
with his argument reproduce his corrupt text of 
Mk P. . . . Victorinus and Augustine, being 
Latin writers, merely quote the Latin version, 
which is without variety of reading. There re- 
main Origen (the faulty character of whose 
codices has been remarked upon already), For- 
phyry the heretic (who wrote a book to convict the 
Evangelists of mis-statements, and who is there- 
fore scarcely a trustworthy witness), Eusebius, 
Jerome, and Severianus. Of these, Eusebius and 
Jerome deliver it as their opinion that the nam- 
of "Isaiah" had obtained admission into the text 
through the inadvertency of copyists. Is it reason- 
able, on the slender residuum of evidence, to 

m m&&$&fffi ,,as asccibed * ,saiah,vor,ls 
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confessedly written l>y Malachi?' The passage 
concludes witli a lecture on tlio duty of 'careful- 
ness' and ' honesty.' 

44, If, in the light of this statement, we come 
hack to the summary in Tntd. Text, the result is 
startling. Of the names quoted on K-half of the 
TK, the evidence of the tirst 3 in favour of tlie rival 
reading is discussed and diseountcd. Unt no hint 
is given of any justification for the appearance of 
their names on tlie opposite side. Of the other 3, 
Ambrose is left unnoticed; Ircmnns, whose name 
appeared in the summary, like tlie names of (irigeii 
and Titus, on hoth sides, is boldly claimed exclu- 
sively for the TK. <lf Lusehius* we gather that 
he is usually quoted in favour of tlie opposite side, 
but that he felt the dillh ul[y of that reading so 
much that he regarded the text as corrupt. (It 
is dillieult to see how lie could have fniled to refer 
to a diU'erenee of reading among MSS mi the ptiint 
had he been conseions that any such difference 
existed). A reference to tlie Latin version of 
IrenaMis is rather a 'slender residuum' from the 
original 6, even when supplemented by a claim to 
Victor of Antioeh, who#y date no doubt excluded 
his name from the summary. This result, we 
may notice in pawning, does not inspire confidence 
in the accuracy of the summary, or in the con- 
clusions built on it. Hut that is not the point 
immediately before us.* We mn#t turn to a closer 
examination of the details of the evidence in the 
light of Hean Burgon's comments upon them. 

45. The earliest witness is Iremeus. Three pas- 
sages in his writings {pp. 1ST, MM, 2Gf>) come up for 
consideration. Two (pp. 1ST, 2<J5) are extant only 
in Latin ; but, as C.rube showed (see note in Stieren), 
there is no reason to question the urcuracy of the 
translation. The rending ' in prop/utLv,' for which 
they vouch, cannot have come in through the 
Latin version, ami it is, besides, strongly, though 
not quite conclusively, confirmed by the context 
{p. '205k The passage on p. 11)1 is, fortunately, 
extant l»oth in Creek and Latin. The Latin reads 
'in Esttiti proft/ttttt' with no recorded variant. 
The Creek is attested in various ways. It is found 
in an extract from Iren.'eus preserved by Amustasius 

* Mr. Miller's 30 passages are meant to supply malt rials for 
comparison between the I'atri-.tic evidence to lie fieri veil from 
writers who died before a. P. 4ixi lo the Traditional and the 
' Neolojrian ' texts respectively. It is tmiKisMhlc to discover the 
principle which underlies this selection, tie professes to choose 
passages in which "evidence is Wiie on Itoth sides." Hut in S 
out of the 30 lie can And no Patristic evidence on the ' Neo- 
loirian ' side. 

The selection is certainly not regulated by any consideration 
of the distribution of .MS authority. 24 out of the 3" are sup- 
ported by one or more members of the t^oup kUI'I'L. Nor, 
a^ain, is any care taken to choose passages where the Patristic 
evidence is tree from the uncertainly caused by the presence of 
Synoptic parallels. The only element common to all the So is 
Unit they are printed in thick type hy Scrivener in the Cam- 
bridge (Ircek Testament, ».r. each of them has, at one time, 
been adopted by one or more of the critical editions collated 
at the foot of Scrivener's pajfes. 

It is equally dillieult to Bee the bearing 1 of this evidence on 
the point at issue. It is true that at the beginning of the 
chapter a vajrue reference is made (p. »."i) to a statement ot 
I>r. llort's, and it is assumed at the end that his contentions 
have been shown to be baseless. Hot we are lift to divine, as 
l>est we may, how the collection of rcfT., reaching to the end of 
the 4th cent., relation to readings four-fifth* of which are <>b- 
\ionslx not distinctively Svrian, alT<« ts l>r. llort's position that 
there are tin historical si),'ns of the existence of distinctivelv 
Syrian reading before the middle of the 3rd cent. There 
is nn excuse for this tln^mtl iffnuratio c/cncAi. Dr. Hurt's 
position was precisely formulated in wonls which called special 
alU'iition to the fundamental importance of the (act which lie 
claimed to have observed. The passage reads as follows {Int. 
J 1<!'2) : 'Before Ihe middle of the third century, at the very 
earliest, we have nn historical sie;ns of the existence of reading, 
conllate or other, that arc marked as distinctively Syrian by 
the want of attestatinn from groups of documents "which haw 
preserved the other ancient forms of text. This is a fact of ^reat 
si^nitlcance, ascertained as it is cxcHimwIy by external evi- 
dence-, and therefore supplying an absolutely "independent 
cation and extension of the results alrwid nblaW 1 by 
parison of the infernal character of 
coiiHution.' 

EXTRA VOL. — 15 
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of Sinai. Here the reading is certainly iv 'II <r. t^ 
rpotf,. The only recorded variant is iv }iij\<p \frywv 
Jiff. toO irpo0. in a Florentine MS containing an 
extract from Anastasius. This indepwndoiit con- 
lirination of the reading of the Latin version makes 
the fact that Iremeus in this passage wrote iv '\\a. 
t<£ iTpo<p. practically certain. Nor does it stand 
alone. 1 life same passage of Iremeus is quoted 
in an anonymous scholion preserved in Kvv. 237, 
23S, 2611 (.Vlalthiii's </, «, «). And in each case, 
according to Matthai, the reading is iv Ua. t$ 
irpoip. It is therefore not a little dillieult to 
understand how Dean Hurgon, in a note expressly 
based on a reference to the scholion in Kv. 23S, 
should print 'ia (fit jiropfutsj' If his translation 
is based on an independent examination of the 
MS, it was unkind of him not to give a hint that 
Matthiii's transcript was in error. If not, we have 
another illustration of the danger of trusting to 
printed texts when they agree with Til. 

M k P is quoted also in a short introduction to St. 
Mark, attributed in some MSS to Cyril Alex, and 
in others to Victor of Antioeh, in the same form iv 
" J I <r. -njj 7rpo0. printed in Comhelis, i. p. 430. It is 
true that Hermanns (Patriarch of Constant inople, 
A.D. 715), who has drawn on this same passage of 
Irenams, writes iv tois irpofp. But the natural 
suspicion that he has in this case assimilated 
the text of his author to the text with whieh 
he was himself familiar, is confirmed by the oh- 
servntion that this same Hermanns, a few lines 
earlier, in his extract, writes rod U 'Iij<tou Xp«rrou 
i] yivvTjais in a quotation by Iren.'eus of Mt 1 IB 
in accordance with TTt, though, in view of the 
special stress laid by lren:eus on the point in a 
well-known passage (p. lill-ti, there ean be no doubt 
that the Latin version i Christi autem generatio' 
preserves the text as Iremeus wrote it. 

We may fairly, therefore, claim Iremeus as a 
witness to both readings in Mk I 3 . It is, no doubt, 
strange that he should have gone from one codex to 
another and back again in less than 'Jo pages, hut 
a similar phenomenon with regard to the read- 
ing in v. 1 shows that something of the kind must 
have happened. The ditliculty, such as it is, 
would disappear if we might accept Dr. Ilorfs 
suggestion (App. Mt lor.) that the whole of the 

fieculiar passage (p. \\)\) was derived by Tremens 
rom an earlier writer. As the passage contains 
tlie well-known argument proving from 'the nature 
of things' that the number of Compels cannot be 
more or less than four, the cfinelu»ion has con- 
sequences of wider interest than can attach to the 
solution of any merely textual problem. If this 
strange argument was already traditional in the 
time of Iremeus, it throws back the evidence as to 
the closing of the Cospel Canon, which is rightly 
felt to be involved in its very strangeness, into 
the generation that preceded him. 

4li. The next authority in point of date is ( Irigen. 
Teschendorf gives 4 references. Mr. Miller's sum- 
mary is content with 2. In one parage tlrigem 
deal's expressly with the problem ot the composite 
quotation, lie does not regard the dillicnlty as 
serious. He writes (4 1 - 11 ) : dvo irpofprjTtias iv 5ia<pJpois 
tlprjfjLivas T07rocs virb duo irpoip-qrCiv tis Iv aivdywv 
iraroirjKe' KaOu>i yiyp- iv 'Hff. His evidence is dis- 
counted by llean Burgon on the ground that hie 
codices were bad. As this condemnation is bused 
mainly on the fact that his quotations constantly 
support 'the few 1 against 'the many," it need not 
delay us at this stage. The signilic'ant fact for ns 
is that the MSS used hy Origeii at different periods- 
during the long course of his literary activity 
(d. -2-tiH) in ilillcrcnt centres of Church life read 
uniformly '\\a. t$ irpotp. 

17 LV uyx* witness i* 1'orphyry, the Neo- 
Vlatcnlsi pliilofopliol^a, l*iu»ling opponent of Chris- 
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tianityfrom the standpoint of philosophic paganism, 
who endeavoured, among other tilings, to confute 
Christians out of their own Gospels. These facts 
must, of course, be taken into consideration in 
estimating his evidence, and no doubt they would 
make him 'scarcely a trustworthy witness' on 
a question of Christian doetrine. Hut it is dif- 
Kcult to see that they invalidate his testimony 
on a simple question of fact. Indeed the char- 
acter of the work in which the quotation occurs 
oilers the strongest possible guarantee that he 
found iv 'Her. t^j irpo<p. in his copy of the Gospels. 
It is impossible to suppose that he invented it 
in order to create a difficulty. The retort to 
which he would have exposed himself would 
have been too obvious and too crushing. As it is, 
it is not easy to see how, if his opponents were 
familiar with the existence of the alternative 
reading, they should not have mentioned it in 
reply. Controversialists iind it difficult to resist 
the temptation to accuse an opponent of corrupting 
the text, when he follows a reading to which they 
are unaccustomed. However easy, therefore, it 
may be, after the approved style of forensic ora- 
tory, to discredit the character of this witness, 
if one lind his evidence inconvenient, we have in 
this instance a strong gnarantee that he gives a 
true report of what he has seen, and the most 
venerated names in Church history can do no 
more. Dean Burgon himself has no scruples about 
appealing to this same extract from Porphyry for 
evidence in support of a Traditional reading (Trad. 
Text, p. 286). It would not be easy to Knd a better 
illustration of the fact that the help to be derived 
from Patristic quotations in elucidating theeourse 
of Textual History has nothing whatever to do with 
the personal 'respectability 'of the writer from whom 
it is taken. It is determined entirely by the more 
tangihle considerations of his locality and his date. 

48. The other authorities quoted on this text 
are not included in the chronological limits within 
which our examination is at present confined. So 
we must not delay upon them, except to notice 
that, when a later writer embodies in his own work 
thoughts derived from one of his predecessors, his 
evidence is not necessarily worthless. If he re- 
peats an argument which deals directly with the 
difficulty inherent in a particular reading, the 
adoption of the argument will he evidence of the 
continued prevalence of the reading. In any case, 
we shall havt> a fresh assurance that the text of 
his predecessor has been accurately preserved. 
For instance, Victor of Antioch, as preserved in 
the catena edited by Possinus, adopts Origen's 
explanation of the difficulty caused by the reading 
iv Ha. Ttf) irpO(p. 'fTTiTefjidfAevos ofiv 6 evayye\iarr)s ws virb 

Hcraiov dpy/A^vas rots Svo xptfcreis wapidrjKfv.' The fact 
that in the same catena the text of Victor's quota- 
tion from St. Mark contains the reading iv roh 
irpo<j>r)Tats {Trad. Text, p. 2S5), is therefore only a 
fresti instance of the necessity for caution' in 
accepting any reading which reproduces the Tradi- 
tional Text. Again, Basil's words seem to Dean 
Burgon to reflect Origen. They present also re- 
markable affinities with Irenceus. In either case, 
and especially in the latter, the eonlirmation of 
his predecessor's text should not be overlooked.* 

49. The next point of reading that we have to 
consider is the presence or absence of 2/j.TrpaaOiv 
cov. The omission is supported by lrena?us. The 



*The passage in Basil runs as follows : i f&h M*Tft*ii»: rr,; a«™ 

troepxa ylvyi.crlia; i%r,yr,rr,t yiyavE* is% tt'jToi Sxa-tv' B<^-Xo? ymg&ui 
'lije-au XfiFTiu ulou ^«^<S, uiatj Wjipx.a.fA. 'O 5; yiitpxo; apxi> **" 
tiiayytXitu ri ' \ammu Tfrair.zi xv.puyu.*. thuv 'Apx*i Ts *' li/ttyy&iou 
'\v,nu Xpurreu xa.Hu; yiypaTTai it 'Hit. tu Tpo?. fytovq $ow»7tx t 
Je.T.X. In Iren^US We read : MafBaio; hi T;> »«ri attipunor avTsu 
ylv*r,iriv xqpvTTU K-yuy' B./JXsf ystHrsm; '\v,<rtiZ \pig-TM vlau .ia?£iJ, 
b'mZ 'ASipma.fi.. _xa't TaS hi ['Itis-aC] Xptirrw r. yiyvv.irH e>7u; r,v 
a-iSpaneuepfiy olt r» tiee.yyi\ii»*'&<r — 



passage (p. 187) is known only in Latin. But 
there is evidence in the context to show that the 
translator is at any rate not mechanically substi- 
tuting the Latin version, with which he must have 
been familiar, for the Greek text in front of him. 
For this is the first of the two passages in which 
he gives l in prophet is? when the uniform reading 
of the Latin versions is 'inEsala prophcta.' We 
may fairly therefore assume that ?wrpoadtv aov was 
wanting also in the Greek of Iremeus. Origen 
in one place (4 126 ) calls special attention to the 
absence of the words from the quotation as given 
by St. Mark. We are quite justified, therefore, 
in refusing to accept the reference to St. Mark 
as printed on the preceding page (4 126 ) in support 
of the inclusion of the words. Of the 2 other 
passages in Origen quoted in favour of the words, 
one (3™) is really a direct quotation from the 
prophet, in the other (l 3 ^) there is nothing in the 
context to decide whether the words did or did not 
stand as part of the quotation as Origen made it. 
The passage in Eus. dem 4iS0 , which is also quoted on 
the same side, is really indecisive. He gives the 
quotation at length from the prophet, and then 
tells us that Jlk. makes use of it. He does not 
write out JMk.'s text at length. 

50. In no other ease is any ante-Nicene evidence 
alleged in favour of the Traditional side of any of 
our 16 readings. In v. 4 the ' Western ' Text is sup- 
ported by Eus den >. In v. 5 Origen 4 1W - 1JB Eus dB,B 
are quoted against the TR, and in v. 5 * Origen and 
in v. 1 ' 2 Origen and Eus dem reappear against it. 
In 8 out of the 16 no ante-Nicene evidence is 
alleged on either side. 

To sum np our results. The comparative weak- 
ness of the Trad. Text in ante-Nicene support is 
obvious at the Hrst glance. The only support it 
can muster that will stand examination is lrenams 
in 2 places out of 3 on v. 2 , and possibly one passage 
in Origen on v. 3 . 

51. Before we can decide whether this snpport is 
wholly Licking to the 'distinctively Syrian' read- 
ings, we shall have to consider more closely the 
attestation and the internal characteristics of the 
readings in v. 2 and v. 3 . In regard to v. a , it is 
certainly remarkable that the reading iv roh irpo<f>., 
if not genuine, must be a deliberate emendation of 
the text, of a bolder type than the other readings 
of the group, and quite in the ' Western ' spirit. 
When we add to this that Iremeus is one of the 
most constant supporters of the 'Western' Text, 
it will not seem unreasonable to class this reading 
provisionally as an early ' Western ' reading of 
exceptionally limited circulation, which was after- 
wards taken up into the ' Syrian ' Text. AVe shall 
thus cease to regard it as 'distinctively Syrian.' 
In v. 3 , if the reading in Grig, t 3 *" 1 be accepted, 
there would be nothing unnatural in classing it as 
Alexandrian. It is attested by A, one of the small 
group which, as we shall see, have a large Alex- 
andrian element in this Gospel. It also may dis- 
appear from the ' distinctively Syrian ' list. 

So much then for the ante-Nicene evidence. The 
passages clearly do not afford sufficient ground for 
any wide generalization. But enough has been 
said to illlnstrate the method of investigation 
which has to be followed, and the results as far 
as they go are in general agreement with what 
Dr. Hurt's words would lead us to expect. 

52. We have now completed our examination of 



trpa^rixeZ Tutuftetrat tbZ If C-J/oo; 'niivni rajs avBpairoit Tr.v upx** 
iToty.B-a.To Xiyatt' ' ApX'h Tau ti/ayyt}.ioit' Ir.g-eu XpurTtv v{ yiypwrrat 
it ' Ha - , tu rrpof. 

It should be noticed that Basil here passes straight from the 
mention of the prophet's name to the quotation which is taken 
from him— omitting the intervening quotation from Malachi. 
In this he is supported hv Epiphanius and Victorinus. It seems 
not unlikely that this represents another attempt to escape the 

iti^d'Hyt^tfosoft ® 
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the distinctively Syrian readings under the di Heron t 
heads suggested by Dr. Hon* analysis, §§ 13i~trj$. 
Ami we ha v a before us example which will help to 
give ' actuality ' to most of the ditlenmt elassee of 
phenomena to which he calls attention. We are 
therefore in a position to estimate to fnme extent 
the strength ot tlie rase against the Traditional 
Text. If this passage be, as there is no reason to 
doubt, a fair specimen of the general character of 
that text, as indicated by the internal evidence of 
its ' distinctive readings,' if some of those readings 
are ' conllnte,' if they prove on careful examination 
to bi> destitute of an Us- Nicotic support, we can 
understand why critics should be driven to the 
conclusion that, in spite of the vast number of 
witnesses that support Traditional readings, the 
true text must be sought elsewhere. We can see 
also in its true proportions the nature of the 
issues at stake between the rival schools. In the 
vast majority of cases the differences relate to 
points in themselves exceedingly minute and 
trivial — the loss or the preservation of delicate 
distinctions in style ana phraseology between 
different Evangelists, the question whether a par- 
ticular saying of our Lord is reeorded by one 
witness or by two; at the highest, whether 
narratives of incidents or reeorded words which 
admittedly ciulmdy traditions of the Apostolic 
period, ami have the sanction of centuries of 
ecclesiastical use, were or were not actually in- 
corporated by the Evangelists themselves in the 
Uospels that they wrote.* 

53. Again, a careful comparison of these readings 
with their rivals will help us to understand why 
it has now come to be admitted on both sides that 
the differences between the Traditional Text and 
the ' Neutral ' or the ' Western' cannot l>e explained 
as due merely to the normal accidents of trans- 
mission. The changes bear too clearly stamped 
upon them the marks of method and deliberation, 
and have been earned out too consistently, not to 
be the result of design. Dr. llort expressed his 
opinion on this point with remarkable boldness and 
precision, asserting that a thorough examination 
of the facts pointed not to one only, but to two 
careful revisions under editorial supervision — the 
lirst after the death of Origen, and the seeond about 
the middle of the 4th century. This seeond revision 
lie saw reason, as has been already pointed out, to 
connect with the Church of Antioch. None of his 
conclusions litis roused so much scorn and indigna- 
tion among his opponents, or has been so unspar- 
ingly denounced a.s groundless and visionary. But 
time and further study under the stimulus of con- 
troversy have brought a more intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the phenomena. Dean Durgon [Trtttt. Text, 
p. '234), though 'not so simple as to pretend to lix 
the precise date and assign a delinite locality to 
the tontal souree, or sonrees, of our perplexity 
and distress,' yet suspects ' that in the little hand- 
ful of authorities which have acquired such a 
notoriety in the annals of recent Textual Criticism, 
at the head of which stand Codices 1> and K, 

m Dr. Salmon seems hardly to do juslice to tlie attitude of 
WII on this last point. It is true, in a sense, that, as he says 
(p. I5o), I hey investigated the subject merely as a ' literary proh- 
iem.' It is difficult to see how, if their work was to htive uny 
seientiflc value, and to provide materials on which a student of 
the Apostolic age can work with confidence, they could have 
done otherwise. All considerations of immediate edification 
had to be rigorously excluded. At the same time they would ho 
the last people in the world to dispute I>r. Salmon's doctrine of 
' the well-illuminated penumbra.' A highly developed literary 
conscience does not necessarily imply a. rigidly mechanical 
theory of Inspiration. 

The text adopted by tlie Revisers really represents that kind 
of compromise which Dr. Salmon's argument would desiderate. 
In it distinct recognition is given to 'prescriptive rights.' Pas- 
sages like the psricoj* rf« tulitltrra and Mk UQ>-' M arc retail 
in their familiar places for public usi 
student receives due warning of the dj 
between these passages and their surrou 



are to be recognized the characteristic features 
of a lost family of (once well-known) '2nd or 3rd 
cent, documents, which owed their existence to the 
misguided zeal of some well-intentioned but utterly 
incompetent persons who devoted themselves to tlie 
task of correcting the Text of Script ure, but were 
entirely unlit for the undertaking.' Mr. Miller sees 
reason to place this editorial activity at an even 
earlier period {Cruises <tf Vorr. p. 22, note); l \ am 
inclined to believe that, in the age immediately 
succeeding the apostles, .some person or persons 
of great inlluence ami authority executed a Ke- 
vision of the NT, and gave the world the result 
of such luliours in a "correct ed Text." The guiding 
principle seems to have been to seek to ultridtpi the 
Text, to lop off whatever seemed redundant, or 
which might in any way be spared, and to elimi- 
nate from one Gospel whatever expressions occurred 
elsewhere in another t!ospel. Clauses which slightly 
obscured the speaker's meaning, or which seemed to 
hang loose at the end of a sentence, or which intro- 
duced a consideration of ditlieulty, — words which 
interfered with the easy Dow of a sentence, — 
everything of this kind, such a person seems to 
have felt at liberty to discard. IJnt, what is more 
serious, passages whicli occasioned some ditlieulty, 
as the perieope tic ad ul tern ; physical perplexity, 
as the troubling of the water ; spiritual revulsion, 
as the agony in the garden, — all these the reviser 
or revisers seem to have judged it safest simply to 
eliminate. It is dillieult to understand how any 
persons in their senses could have so acted by the 
sacred deposit ; but it does not seem improbable 
that at some very remote period there were found 
some who did aet in some such way. bet it be 
observed, however, that, unlike some critics, 1 do 
not base my real argument upon what appears to 
me to be a not unlikely supposition.' 

54. When we add to this that the result of the revi- 
sion was to produce 'a Thucydideun compactness, 
condensed and well pruned according to the fastidi- 
ous taste of the study,' 'exactly that which dues 
not in the long-run take with people who are versed 
in the habits of ordinary life {Trad. Text, p. 21)1), 
we have a (nature of the characteristic difference* 
between the rival texts, the main outlines of 
which it would he difficult to improve, blurred 
though they are in parts by a failure to dis- 
criminate between features peculiar to the Western 
and features belonging to both the Western ami the 
Neutral types. Students may safe!}' be left to de- 
cide for themselves between the rival methods of 
explaining the character and accounting for the 
origin of these differences. 

It is true that in neither ease has any record of 
this work of revision survived in historical tradi- 
tion. Mr. linrkitt,* however, has shown, by re- 
ference to a far more complete transformation in 
a biblical text — the exchange of the LXX version 
of Daniel for Theodotion's by the Church of Afriea 
during the 3rd cent.— that no conclusion unfavour- 
able to Dr. llort's hypothesis can be based on this 
silence. 

55. For the sub-Apostolic period, to which Mr.- 
Miller would relegate us, historical evidence is at its 
scantiest, so that the absenee of any allusion to the 
revision which he postulates has virtually no weight 
at all. Such writings, however, as have survived 
to show what manner of men the Church produced 
during that period do not indicate any very high 
degree of literary power or intellectual distinc- 
tion. What a delightful surprise it would be, 
if among the Egyptian papyri even a fragment 
could come to light representing original work 
by some leading member of this early - second- 
century school of eritiua, who, unlike any otht 
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.compactness of style, not wisely, indeed, if it 
betrayed them into tampering with the text of 
Scripture, but with a masterful power of reproduc- 
ing it, and who anticipated by seventeen centuries 
modern scientific perplexities. It might do far 
more to shake the foundations of Dr. Hort's posi- 
tion than the discovery of the early history of the 
cursive script, which seems to Mr.' Miller so clear 
a pi oof that the world is drifting away from his 
opponents (Yratf. Text, p. 238 f.). 

50. The points that remain under this head de- 
mand reverent handling. They belong to that 
side of the suhject where the textual critic is bound 
to give an account of the position that he occupies 
on fundamental articles of Christian faith. Dean 
Burgon claims that faith in the Inspiration of 
Scripture carries with it, as a corollary, faith in a 
special Providence watching over the transmission 
of the text, and that the same ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion which guarantees the list of books which are 
to be accepted as Canonical must be held also to 
guarantee the type of text which all believers in 
the authority of the Church are bound to uphold 
{Trad. Text, ch. i.). 

57. Let us take these points in order. If there is 
one doctrine more than another that has in the 
Providence of God been forced on the attention of 
Christian students during the course of the last 
century, it is the doctrine of Inspiration. And if 
any result with regard to it may claim to be 
established by the trial through which God has 
seen lit to test and disci] dine the faith of those 
that believe in Him, it is surely this: that there 
is no subject on which a priori arguments are so 
liable to he upset when they are brought to the 
test of facts. Here as elsewhere we are forced to 
acknowledge that God's ways are not as our ways. 
The course of events has followed again and again 
a very different line from that which we should 
naturally have anticipated. And while we may, 
I think, confidently affirm that the result of this 
fast century of freest discussion has been to deepen 
and strengthen the faith of men in the reality of 
the inspiration of the Prophets of the Old Cove- 
nant, and of the Apostles ami Evangelists of the 
New, it has shown that there is no royal road to 
the discovery of the laws by which Inspiration 
works, except through the most patient and atten- 
tive study of the books which owe their form and 
their contents to its inlluence. 

5S. The Chureh in the 2nd cent, was led by pro- 
cesses, which we have no reason to distrust because 
they were to a large extent 'instinetive,' to make a 
provisional selection of the books that had a claim 
to be regarded as Canonical. The list of books 
'of whose authority was never any doubt in the 
Church,' is amply sufficient as a standard by which 
we can estimate the claims of those whose creden- 
tials are less complete. Centuries of pious use and 
devout meditation, even if sometimes 'not accord- 
ing to knowledge,' have shown the rich stores of 
spiritual fruit which can be drawn from them. 
But the Church, as a whole, has never attempted 
to put forward an authoritative definition of In- 
spiration. This being so, we are clearly not in a 
position to formulate any theory with 'regard to 
the course which the Providence of God may be 
assumed to have followed in regard to the preserva- 
tion, in literal exactness through the ages, of the 
text as it left the hands of the inspired writers. 
Even the languages in which the books are written 
are living languages no more. Not one Christian 
in 10.000 can read either Testament in the original. 
We have therefore no grounds a. priori to expect 
that kind of accuracy in the Traditional Text 
which Dean Burgon would postulate for it. 

511. ' Hut,' it will be said, 'you 
that the claims 



acceptance rest on the same. Church authority that 
guarantees the Canon.' Supposing the contention 
to be true, the patent differences which exist today 
in point of actual content between the Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, and English Bibles would show that 
vye must expect to find in Textual Criticism, as we 
find in regard to the contents of the Canon, many 
questions which cannot be foreclosed by an appeal 
to 'authority.' The text reeognized by the most 
explicit conciliar decision as alone authoritative 
for the Latin part of Western Christendom is 
fundamentally distinct from that for which Dean 
Burgon claims the prescriptive sanction of undis- 
puted and universal possession. But the con- 
tention itself will not bear examination. The 
differences of use between the different centres of 
Christendom in regard to the contents of the Canon 
at the beginning of the 4th cent, were perfectly 
definite, and the problems arising out of the 
differences claimed immediate and special atten- 
tion. The Erdcsinstical History of Ensebius is 
a permanent memorial of the interest taken in 
them, and of the general principles that were 
applied, at least in some quarters, to their .solu- 
tion. But there is nothing even remotely parallel 
to this in regard to the development of thought on 
the problems of Textual Criticism. If it is true, as 
Dean Burgon asserts {Trail. Text, p. 11), 'that in 
the time of Origen the first principles of the science 
were not understood,' it would hardly be rash to 
hazard the assertion that Origen at least shows 
more interest in the suhjeet, and takes more pains 
to compare the readings of different MSS, and to 
mention any variants that he found existing, than 
all the Greek Fathers from Athanasius to Chry- 
sostom put together.* 

It would indeed be strange if, in the stress of 
the battles which they had to tight for the defence 
and elucidation of the fundamental verities of the 
Christian faith, the great protagonists of the 
Nicene period and of that which immediately suc- 
ceeded it, had had time to spare for such compara- 
tive minutia*. And, unless it can be proved that 
they ever took more than an occasional and passing 
interest in the question, what is it but a gross 
abuse of a great principle to appeal to their autho- 
rity in a matter like this, as if it stood on the same 
level as their authority on the great problems which 
we may well believe they were raised up by God 
to solve for the guidance, not of their own genera- 
tion only but of all the generations that were to 
come after them ? 

60. We must pass on now to examine such speci- 
mens as the same passage (Mk P" 2S ) provide* of 
characteristic readings belonging to the other, and, 
if the conclusion we have reached with regard to 
the Traditional Text be right, presumably earlier 
types of text. 

The first of these to attract attention is the 
' Western.' It will be worth while to print the list 
in extenso, marking the readings which it shares 
with other types. 

(1) V. 2 ws for Kadws, also Syrian. 

(2) om. iyw, also Neutral. Ins. Syr. and 

Alex. 

(3) V. 3 rod BeoS Tjfiwv or vfiwv for cu'roP, with 

further addition from the prophet 
in c. 

(4) V. 4 iv Tjj epfifiy fiaTTTLfav ko.1 KT)pv<T<T0)v for 6 /3. 

e'v XT? £p. KT]p. 

* The prima facie grounds for this assertion are strong enough 
to justify its being put forward for examination. Unfortunately, 
no sy&tematic collection has yet been made of the materials hy 
which it could be tested. The list of reff. to passages in the 
Father;* in which express reference is made to A^.j-pa^ac, which 
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iv 'lopSdctf for iv r£ 'I. Trora/LiV with 

transp. of vie' avrov. 
5t for kclI, also Syrian. 
6 ' 8 t:ompU*te.ry recast (*«e altuve). Chiefly 
assimilation to riiunllds in other 
(io*pols. Note, however, 5tppr)v ( — 
bipptv) for rplxat- 
rats fat pais iKfiva.it for «V. t. tJ/a. 
' on), ei'tfei, 

' -rivvyfitvovt for (rx<fo^j'oi's. 
> <fr for «V, also Neutral. Against Syr. 
and Alex. 

1 Olll. iylv€TO, 

• full! t6 a-y.oe. 
; (KfiaWti avrbv for a it. tV/J. 
' i]fi4pai T«rcapdKOVTa fur recrtr. 7?/i- A Ssimi- 

lation. 
1 Kaf for 5t, also Neutral. Against Syr. 
anil Alex. 

* add ttjs £<xcri\etas, also Syr. Assimila- 
tion. 

s \4ywr perhaps for ml \l7wv. 

1 7re7r\ij/)wf7at oi Katpol for Treir. <S Kcupbt. 

s aiVou for — i'mwj'os. 

3 irdvTo. for ra 5«kt<«.. Assimilation. 

J ^KoXoi'tfTjo-a^ aiT( j 3ford7r»iX0oi' <i7ri<rw ai/roi/. 

1 flVf TO/Kl/OPTO for t<<T7TO/)fl'0»n"at. 

1 add avrovs after (5i5a<rKtv. 

' Ulll. KOJ. 

3 oin. tint's. 
3 0111. aiTwv. 
5 uin, 6 'iTfffoDi. 

5 toO avdpwTTov for aerou. 
s add irvtvfjja. atiadapTOv. 

6 Kecnst (see alM>ve). Note Kp6£a$ (ef. 
Syrian) for <pwvr\aav, and dirii fur f£. 

7 irp6i ayroi'-s, with Syrian and perhaps 
Ale\. 

7 r«i 7} 6i5axh ludvri % K<ne7| avrrj 7? i^ovala 
for n (ctiv tovto ; SiiaxT waif?; kclt 
e^ovtrlav. 

(33) V. 28 oil), jraeraxou, with Syrian. 

To these we should probably add, as we have 
seen — 

(l b ) V. 2 Iv to?i Trpo^ijrais for €V 'Jiff. 7(j3 ir/)o<^. 

61. The dill'dence in general character between 
these rwdiugsand tlic 'distinctively Syrian ' series 
is obvious. Without for the most part seriously 
arTaeting the sense, they yet show, it we take the 
Neutral text as our standard, a remarkable freedom 
in altering the form of expression, 'the love of 
paraphrase,' which Dr. Hurts* description (§ 173 f.) 
would have led us to anticipate. And in most 
eases, as we have seen, there is little doubt that 
the change was made by the 'Western' scribe, 
This fact will help us to realize the true eharacter 
of a reading such as Stppiv in (7), whieh, if it stood 
alone, or was supported only by one or two carefully 
chosen examples, might quite easily appear ■ un- 
questionably original, or, at least, a correction due 
to the author himself. It is in itself remarkably 
vigorous and appropriate. And, if we were deal- 
ing with the work of scribes of a normal type, we 
should say at onee that they could not have had 
either the inclination or the capacity to invent it. 
Hut the matter presents a different aspect where 
we find in the same company readings like (29) roO 
di'ttptlnrov for avrov, (2l>) ai/rov for ^iftwvot, (21) irdv-a 
for to. SIktvcl, (2*2) TfnoXovdijaav for dirTJXdov biricu}, (30) 
Kpd*as for <pwi>ij<rav, (l<>) -fivvyfiivovs for ffx^Ofi4vous. 
There is no such ground for attributing these to 
the hand of the author. Anil a scribe capable of 
introducing them may well have been capable of 
changing rpixat to dip/nv if the word occurred to 
him. Tiiis assumption is strengthened when we 
note that this spirit of licence has affected not 
single words only but whole sentence*, e.fj. (1) (3u) 
(32) ; where, in like manner, it would Seem inu 
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possible to attribute the readings to a revision by 
the author himself. 

This case, we may notice in passing, is a good 
example of the importance of attending to what 
!>r. llort called the 'Internal Evidence «f Docu- 
ments,' before deciding dually on particular read- 
ings. No conclusion can safely be built on a mere 
selection of readings, however striking in them- 
selves.* 

62. The general eharacter of these readings, then, 
is not such as to inspire eonlidenee. It is not likely 
that any editor will be found to accept them as a 
whole, and construct his text throughout from the 
documents that contain them. Edition*, indeed, 
like Professor Jilass's edition of the Acts and St. 
Luke, whieh enable the two recensions to be 
studied side by side, supply a real need. At the 
same time, the character of these readings, and 
the very early date at which they must all have 
originated, will ensure fur them a large share 
uf attention. Certainly, the most fruitful work- 
that has been done in this department of Textual 
Criticism in recent years, if we except the closely 
kindred work done by Professor Sunday and Mr. 
liurkitt un the early history of the Latin Version, 
is work that has been devoted to the investigation 
of their origin. The lirst step was taken by Mr. 
Rondel Harris in the 'Study of the Codex ]!ez:e,' 
printed in the series of Cambridge Texts and 
Studies in 1S9L The thesis of this stimulating 
but inconclusive essay was that the origin of the 
peculiar readings in the Creek text of Codex 
Heza*. the primary authority for the Western Text 
in its GreeK dress, can be traced to the influence of 
the Latin version that accompanied it in various 
stages of its history. At the same time, he claimed 
to trace the Latin version, in the form in which it 
has accompanied 1), back to Carthage early in the 
2nd century. One direct result of his work was the 
publication of two vols, by Dr. Chase on 'The Old 
Syriac element in Codex IJeza* 1 and 'The Syro- 
L'a. tin Text of the Gospels,' in whieh he collects the 
evidence in support of the thesis that the true 
source of the peculiar elements in the P.ezan text 
is to be found, not in Latin but in Syriac. And 
lie emphasized, following a suggestion thrown out 
by Dr. Sanday in a review uf Keixlel Harris, 
the claims of Antioeh as the centre from which 
this influence bad spread. It is ditlieult to doubt 
that the swing of the pendulum will ultimately 
bring us back to a simpler, if more commonplace, 
solution, and we shall Ikj content to believe that 
the bulk of the Western readings originated in 
Creek, excepting those which may fairly he re- 
garded as individualisms of D. The intluence of 
Syriac eau hardly have been more than occasional 
ami spasmodic. If the suggestion with regard to 
Antioeh can be established, ini]>ortaiiteonsequenccs 
will ilow from it. It would be rash, perhaps, to say 
more at present.f In any ease, it is in striking 
agreement with the opinion expressed by W1L 
(S 133): 'On tin? whole, we are disposed to suspect 
that the "Western" Text took its rise in North- 
western Syria or Asia Minor, and that it was 
soon carried to Home, and thenee spread in dif- 
ferent directions to North Africa and most of the 
countries of Kurope. From North- Western Syria 
it would easily pass through Palestine and Egypt 
to Ethiopia. Hut this is at present hardly more 
than a speculation; nor do any critical results 
depend upon it.' It is interesting, however, to 
notiee that, as Mr. Lake has pointed out in his 
little book on the Text of XT (p. S'J), this view 
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■would at the same time satisfactorily account for 
most of the phenomena in the remarkable series 
of interpolations in Acts which Prof. Ramsay lias 
sought to elucidate.. 

63. A further question, of some importance with 
regard to this class of readings, still remains. 
Even if it be granted that, as a whole, the 
' Western ' represents an aberrant type of text, 
* it does not follow,' as WH themselves point out, 
{§ 237), ' that none of its distinctive readings are 
original.' The special elass of ' Western non- 
lntevpolations ' to which they called attention may 
or may not be regarded as favourable specimens.* 
At any rate they show that WH did not start, as 
Dr. Salmon's humorous illustration might lead the 
unwary to conclude, with an invincible prejudice 
against any reading that might he called ' Western.' 
The fact is that their uniform habit, in their pre- 
liminary examination of the text of each book of 
NT, was to make a list of all the Western read- 
ings that were not obvious corruptions. In Mk. 
more than 200 such readings were tabulated. The 
list so made was then subjected to repeated re- 
visions, and no reading of any interest was passed 
over without full consideration. In Mk. more than 
60 of these readings were recorded in their lirst 
edition under one form of notation or other on the 
same page as the text. In the smaller edition 
12 raiik as strictly alternative readings, 51 are 
printed as Notewortlvy Rejected Readings in a 
list at the end of the volume. Whether this list 
would have received large additions had they had 
access to Sy v-si'w is an interesting question on which 
something must be said presently. The only point 
which it is worth while to emphasize at this stage 
is this. They state expressly that they were not 
prevented by any genealogical considerations from 
accepting any 'Western' reading. Only, they 
found very few that seemed to them commended 
by internal evidence (§§ 269-273). 

We must postpone for the present the question, 
raised by Mr. Burkitt,t whether we are bound to 
attach such weight to the demonstrable antiquity 
of the readings supported by a combination of the 
earliest Syriac and the earliest Latin authorities 
as to enable us to dispense with the necessity of 
applying the test of 'the Internal Evidence of 
Documents' to the readings of this as of any other 
group, before taking it as the foundation for a 
reconstruction of the text. 

64. The Alexandrian readings in our passage are 
few, but thoroughly representative of the class. 
They include — 

(1) The insertion of nal before K-qpiaawv in v. 4 . 

(2) The omission of el&tXdiLv, with various 
rearrangements of the words in v, 31 , 

(3) The insertion of "En. in v.- 4 . 

(4) otda/xev for olSa in the same verse. 
To these we should add — 

(5) V,' 2 ins. iy&, also Syrian. 

(6) V." 8i for Kai, also Syrian. 

(7) V. 27 jrpAs avrovs, perhaps Alex, as well as 
Western and Syrian. 

These readings are relatively far less numerous 
and less startling than the ' Western,' and in con- 
sequence their identilication by WH as a dis- 
tinct elass was a triumph of delicate and patient 
analysis,^: and writers who are not alive to the 
necessity for finding a clue through the maze of 
the concordia discors of the small group of demon- 
strably early authorities, still lind it ]>ossible and 

* See esp. Dr. Chase's note. ibid. p. 130. 

+ Introd. to Barnard's Biblical Text nf Clement, p. xvii flf. 

t It is important to bear in mind the fact, to which attention 
has already been called, that the discovery was only rendered 
possible by the help in different ways of both n and R. Gries- 
bach, therefore, whom we mijrht naturally have expected to 
lead the way in this as in other directions, had not the materials 
on which ti show his skill as a pioneer. 



convenient to despise the evidence on which thia 
part of WH's classification rests. No one, however, 
who will be at the pains to study the readings of 
the group NCLA through the rest of the Gospel 
will doubt cither the soundness or the importance 
of the conclusion. WH tabulate upwards of 70 
examples, printing 11 either in text or margin ; sse 

JS1.S4.45 3 6.7 48 gM. 25 ] yW Jill 15!. The le atlingS 

similarly treated, 3 17 4 22 5 K< 6 14 - 23 - ra 9 9 - 30 12 30 lo* 4 , 
seem to ditl'er from these only by the fact that they 
were adopted by the Syrian revisers. We must 
not, however, forget that these are all picked 
specimens, and cannot be fairly judged apart from 
their companions. 

65. The results of our examination were not 
favourable to the genuineness of any of the 6 
(or 7) examples that are immediately before us. 
Our study will, however, help us to appreciate the 
accuracy of WH's sketch of the general character- 
istics of the elass (§ 1S3). 'The changes made 
have usually more to do with language than 
matter, and are marked by an effort after correct- 
ness of phrase. They are evidently the work of 
careful leisurely hands, and not seldom display a 
delicate philological tact which unavoidably lends" 
them at first sight a deceptive appearance of origin- 
ality.' 'Some of the modes of change described 
above as belonging to incipient paraphrase occur as 
distinctly here as in the Western texts, though as 
a rule much more sparingly ; and the various forms 
of assimilation, especially harmonistie alteration 
and interpolation in the Gospels, recur likewise, 
and at times are carried out in a very skilful 
manner.' 

The example in v.* is an excellent specimen of 
the elass referred to in the closing sentence of 
§ 184 : 'The most instructive distributions, as ex- 
hibiting distinctly the residual pre- Syrian text, 
which is neither Western nor Alexandrian, are 
those produced by the simultaneous aberration of 
the Western and Alexandrian texts, especially 
when they severally exhibit independent modes of 
easing an apparent difficulty in the text ante- 
cedent to both.' 

66. The subsidiary attestation that they receive 
both from versions and from ante-Nicene Patristie 
quotations is remarkable. 

In ( 1 ) they have the support of the Bohairie. 

In (2) (in one form or another) of Rob Syr-sin 
and some old Latin MSS, besides Origen in 4 
places. 

In (3) they are supported by Origen and 
Eusebius. 

In (4) by Boh Orig 2 Eus\ besides Orig Intl Ireu lutl 
Tert. 

In (5) by Orig £ Eus. 

In (6) by Orig Eus. 

67. We come now to the last and in many respects 
the most difficult part of our task— the examina- 
tion of the evidence for ' the residual pre-Syrian 
Text, which is neither Western nor Alexandrian,' 
and to which in consequence WH gave, as we 
have seen, the name 'Neutral.' The speciinenH 
before us, with the authorities attesting them, are 
these — 

(1) V. a t$ 'H<r. r£ «-po0., **B(D)LA 1 33 Latt 

Syr-vg Boh : Orig Iren^ 1 ' Porph. 

(2) V. 2 om. eyw, BD am fu Syr-vg Boh : Iren 

Orig£ Tert. 

(3) V. 4 'I, 6 /JaJTTifwe iv rf? ip. KTjpiffiruv, B 33. 

(4) V. 5 vr aCrrov after e^dirr., BL 33 (N 69). 

(5) V. 6 Kat for 84, KBL 33 Lat-vg b d ff 1 g 1 Eob_ 

(6) V. e 6'Ioj. for'lw., K1JPL al 8 I 69. 

(7) V. B om. i*i», N1SL 33 69 : Orig. 

(8) V.» om. iv, 1° NBAH 33 al 8 Lat-vg; Orig. 

(9) V. 8 om. iv, 2° BL b Lat-vg. 
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(11) V. 13 Ttoaap. rjfi. for r)fi. T«r<r. t UhL 33: Orig 

En*. 

(12) V. M xaf fur 6V, MX)' 1 a (<■) Uoli ?. 

(13) V. 1 * oiii. tt)i (iafft\tiat, NHL 1 33 09 bell' 1 

Hob Syr-sin : Urij, r . 

(14) V.w !>«*<«.***» LM (h Bull AE* A I (IB). 

(15) V." dfjuptpdWovTat without add., NI5L33. 
(1<>) V. 18 oni. aiV£*, N1ICL IPg 2 Lat-vg lfoli(D). 
(17) V. 1 * Trpo^ay o^o*, ltl>L 1 n b 11'- Syr-vg 

Hch. 
(IS) V. w om. avrwi', NAIIC'DL Latt Hon. 
(10) V. 23 add (Wtff, NHL 1 33 Uoli : Mrlff. 
{'20) V. 23 inn. "Bo, Klih Lutt Syr-sifyTL' (loli. 

(21) V. 26 <(>wvv<rav for Kp<ft a „ t NllL 331 U/lg. 

(22) V. 37 ch/tocj for 7r/>ds avroes, N*H jb e IT- <i)- 

KHL (1)33 Hull.' 

(24) V. 28 *ai for 5*', KH(M>I,AM 31 

(25) V. 28 add Tra^axoi", HC(*f L) 69 l> e 9 Noli, 
tis. Tlie internal e\ idenee, a* \V»i have .seen, is 

strongly in favour of the ' Neutral ' Text in many 
of these eases. In none is it clearly unfavour- 
able. What are we to say of the documents by 
which it is supported ? 

The first point that *11I strike us as we go 
through the list is the variation in size in the 
attesting groups. At times, e.g., (1) we have an 
array as si long ami varied in its contents as we 
could desire, including 7 good MSS, all the early 
Versions, and abundant aute-Nicene l'atri*tic evi- 
dence. Side hy side with this we tind in (3) only 
one uncial and One cursive. In fact the only 
constant supporter of the whole series of readings 
is the single uncial .MS, li. Clearly we must test 
our ground most carefully if we are to rest securely 
on evidence that is liable from time to time to be 
reduced to fluch slender proportions. 

09. What, then, is the real foundation for the 
authority which Wll claim for U Y 

First and foremost it rests, they tell ua, on 
' Internal Evidence of Readings.'* They claim 
that the great majority of readings, even when but 
slenderly supported, approve themselves as genu- 
ine after repeated examination. The 25 examples 
before us certainly tend to confirm this judgment. 
The case does not, however, rest purely on inter- 
nal considerations. It is confirmed, so far as the 
evidence at our disposal will enable us to speak, 
by 'genealogy.' In this connexion the reading in 
v.* is once more most instructive. It supplies us 
with a clear proof of the existence of a third type 
of text distinct alike from the Western and Alex- 
andrian, and presenting a reading which may well 
explain the origin of lioth, and it helps us to ap- 
preciate the significance of the fact that in other 
cases the same MS, which in cases like this is seen 
to preserve a text independent of both the other 
earlv groups, sup] torts now one and now the other 
of tbese groups against its rival. In other words, 
except in the comparatively rare cases in which 
both the Western and Alexandrian text have gone 
astray in the same place, H has uniformly the 
support of one set of authorities or the other, i.e. 
it would naturally rank both as an early Western 
authority as compared with the Alexandrian group, 
and as an early Alexandrian authority against the 
Westerns. Or, to put the same thing from the 

• Dr. Uernhard Weiss has puhlinhed in various number* of 
Texte untt I'utrrtmchttwieii a cartful examination of the text 
of the leading uncials as determined exclusively hy a t*tud> of 
'the Internal Kridence of Heading*.' His result's are sum- 
marized convenient! v in Kenton « Hnndlnmk to thf Textual 
Criticism ot the .\t, p. ilHI. They supply a striking and 
entirely independent corroboration of WII'k estimate of the 
relative purity of the le\t oF 11. 



Other matter which none hut ho expert a paheogrni'hcr could 
supply, a statement o( the questiomj ul ixsnr in the prevent 
etat* of Textual Criticism which is emJnemJv ultjfcr and fair* 



other side, botli the Western and the Alexandrian 
texts are fundamentally ' neutral ' in a large pro- 
portion of their readings. And the further bauk 
we can trace cither of them, and more especially 
the Western, where the evidence, though still fur 
from complete, is yet relatively abundant, the more 
closelv do its readings as a whole approximate to 
the ' Neutral ' Text. 

70. In the light of this fact we may estimate more 
truly the extent of the confirmation which the 
text of li receives from other primary author ifciuM. 
Ejj. in the passage before us it is supported 
by K* in 19, by L in 18, by 33 in 12, by 1) in 'J out 
of the 25 cases. C is extant in 1U, and supports 
11 in 3. Latin evidence of one kind or another 
supports li in 16, the llohairie in 13, Syr-sin in 2 out 
of 8 passages where it definitely supports one or 
other of the variants (in 3 passages Hyv-sin presents 
us with a new variant). Origan, who m some 
cases sup] torts the rival reading as well, is <] noted 
in support of U in 8 cases, and lrcnteus in 2. These 
results correspond closely with the anticipations 
which Dr. Ilort's words in § 235 would have led us 
to form. 

71. In the care of K and the oldest form both of 
the Latin and of the Syriac Versions, it is important 
to examine the extent and the limitations of their 
support more closely. 

Let us take first the relation of these two MSS of 
the (Jreek text to one another. The amount of 
agreement between K and li in readings in which 
they stand almost or altogether alone is so great 
that there can be no doubt, on 'genealogical' 
grounds, that for a considerable part of their con- 
tents they preserve unchanged the text of a 
common original. What, then, we are forced to 
ask, is the length of the interval which sepa- 
rates each of them from this common ancestor? 
Or, in other words, to what extent are we justi- 
fied in regarding their testimonies as ' independ- 
ent'? 

72. To Mr. Miller the ease seems very simple. The 
MSS were certainly written in the same genera- 
lion ; in part, as it would seem, by the same scribe. 
What more is wanted, in view of their admitted 
agreement in a peculiar type of text, to prove that 
they are 'twin products of a lost exemplar,' and 
to justify us in quoting them as 'K II,' linked 
by a hyphen, as certain groups of cursives are 
linked, and as Mr. Cronin (JTS vol. ii. p. 590) has 
proved that the Codices Purpurea* (N-2-Sinop) 
should be linked, because they are all derived 
directly from one and the same MSS? 

Dean Hnrgon was more cautions. His minute 
comparison of the two MSS had impressed him 
very strongly with the extent not only of the 
agreement, but of the differences between them, 
lie writes of them (Trud. Text' p. 33) as 'closely 
resembling one another, yet standing apart in every 
page so seriously that it is easier to find two con- 
secutive verses in which they differ than two con- 
secutive verses in which they entirely agree.' And, 
though he would have it that the 'idea of living 
the date of the common ancestor of 11 and N is 
based upon pure speculation' (groups of attested 
variations being for some unexplained reason ex- 
cluded from the category of lacts), yet he was 
]>erfectly well aware that the difference* between 
the two MSS required 'several generations ' of 
transcription to account for them. Only he was 
able to persuade himself that, at a time when the 
demand for fresh copies must have been very great, 
these generations could 'have been given off in 
two or three years ' (ib. p. 73). 

73. The treatment of the problem in Wll {httr. §§ 
587-804) is very d liferent i" character. Few better 
examples could be found jjf Hurt's inexhaustible fer- 
tilitym eorifeiviu£ hypotheses which might tit the 
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facts by whieh he was confronted, ami the patient 
consideration whieh he was prepared to give to 
eaeli before he pronounced judgment on it. The 
passage is too long to extraet, and too condensed 
already to admit of further condensation. It 
cannot, however, be too earnestly eonmiended to 
the consideration of all students. 

Far too many of the theories that have been 
recently put forward have been framed without 
reference to the facts to which these paragraphs 
call attention. Meanwhile we must content our- 
selves with the summary of bis conclusions, given 
by Hort himself {ed. mm. p. 559) : ' If B and K were 
for a great part of their text derived from a proxi- 
mate common original, that common original, 
whatever might have been its own date, must 
have had a very ancient and a very pure text. 
There is, however, no tangible evidence for this 
supposition ; while various considerations, drawn 
from careful comparison of the accessory attesta- 
tion of readings supported by NB together, by B 
against K, and by K against B respectively, rentier 
it morally certain that the ancestries of B and of 
K diverged from a point near the autographs, and 
never came into contact subsequently ; so that the 
coincidence of MB marks those portions of text in 
which two primitive and entirely separate lines of 
transmission had not come to differ from eaeli 
other through independent corruption in the one 
or the other.' 

74. The passage of Mark already before us will 
supply material by which we can at once illustrate 
and test the force of the argument on which this 
conclusion rests. We have already examined the 
most remarkable of the readings in which N and B 
agree in the course of our study of the 'Syrian,' 
'Western,' and 'Neutral' texts in these verses; 
and certainly the standard of excellence which 
the two MSS reach in combination is very high. 
Whatever the date of their common original, ' it 
must,' judging by internal considerations in those 
parts of it which we can at once restore with con- 
fidence, ' have had a very pure text.' The accessory 
evidence for a large proportion of these readings 
makes it clear at the same time that it is also 'a 
very aneient ' text. 

75. The following list of readings in whieh the two 
authorities disagree will give us examples of the 
' various considerations' to which Dr. Hort alludes, 
and so enable us to appreciate the rest of the pas- 
sage : — 

(1) V. 1 + i-IoD 8eov, K*BDL etc : Iren§ Orig 1 - 1 . 

- N* : Iren J Urig Syr-hr. 

(2) V. 2 - eyw, BD am fu Syr-vg Boh : Iren Orig } 

Tert. 
+ KAPLA etc Syr-hel : Origi Eus. 

(3) V. 2 an-ocrrfWu, B etc aTroartXQ, N Boh. 

(4) V. 4 iyevcTO, B etc ko.1 iylvero, K* (Boh). 

(5) V. 4 Kt}pvcr<ruy, B 33. aal nijpujaoiv, KLA Boh. 

(6) V. s ko.1 tfawTitovTo, B etc. e/3a7rr., K* 69 a. 

(7) V. 7 inlaw, B : Origi. 6ttI<tw fiov, M etc 

(8) V. s TrvevfMTi ayiw, BL b Lat-vg. iv ni>. dy., t* 

etc 

(9) V. 9 tytvtTo, B (a), ko.1 iyivero, K (ft' 2 nit Boh) 

etc 

( 10) V. 10 ds, BD 69 a (g 1 ). koL m<W eV, N 33 Latt 

Boh. 

(11) V. 11 0a»>7? iytvero, B etc 4>wvr), N*D tP mt. 

(12) V. 14 Kal M erd, BD* r a (e) Boh ?. 

Mfri 54, MALA etc Latt Syrr: Orig 
Eus. 

(13) V. 15 koI \4yuv, BKLA une 2 a b ft 1 g 2 Lat-vg 

Boh Syr-vg. 
-M* e mt Syr-sin : Orig. 

(14) V. 18 rjKo\oi/douf f B. 7}Ko\o\jd7]<rav y H etc* 



(15) V. ia 6\lyov, BDL 1 ab tt' 2 Syr-vg (sin) Boh. 

incWcv, K* (33). 

(16) V. 21 dffe\66v, ABD etc 

- X (C) L (A) (3369) (e) (Syr-sin- vg) (Boh). 

(17) V. :4 ffO, ABAI 1 (a eurious instant* of acci- 

dental coincidence in an itacism). 
<rol, N etc. 

(18) V. 24 olda, ABCD etc olba^v, KLA : lren tu * 

Orig Eus Tert. 

(19) V. 23 + \4ywv, B etc om. K* (A* 1 ) : Dam. 

(20) V. 26 -^t6, B by homceoteleuton. + X 

etc. 

(21) V. 28 +ci<0us, Bete. 

- K* 1 33 b c e tl*'- 2 (g ] ) Boh Syr-sin. 

(22) V. 28 Ta\t\eUat, ABCD etc 'IouSaias, N* (cf. 

28 s scr *). 

76. From this list we may at once eliminate (17) 
and (20), which are clearly only slips of the pen ; 
and (4), (14), (22), as possibly individual isms. In 
a certain number of the cases that remain — (2), 
(5), (12), (16), (18), where, as we have seen, the 
readings may be classed as either Alexandrian, 
or Alexandrian and Syrian — it is possible that 
the variants might have come in together, if 
the archetype of N had been collated with a 
MS containing a strongly - marked Alexandrian 
text. There remain, however, 12 variants, even 
in these 28 verses, supported on both sides by 
early evidence, and by no means the same evidence 
in the different cases, which can only have come 
into the aberrant text, whichever it is, at ditlerent 
times in the course of an eventful history. We can 
see, then, what kind of evidence is available in 
support of Dr. Hort's 'various considerations.' 
Further evidence will be forthcoming from the 
investigation whieh we have yet to make, into the 
relation in which these two primary MSS of the 
Greek text stand to the two earliest Versions— the 
Latin and the Syrian. 

77. A complete examination of this, the most 
important problem that still awaits solution in 
Textual Criticism, is not as yet possible. Mr. 
Turner has recently reminded us (JTS vol. ii. p. 
602) that the 'African Latin' had a history before 
Cyprian. The evidence of k, priceless as it is, 
is only part of the evidence that will become 
available in due eourse as the result of the work 
at present being carried on at Oxford under the 
direction of Prof. Sanday on the text of lreureus 
and kindred subjects. Similarly, we must not 
forget that the history of the 'Old Syriac' did 
not begin with Syr-sin. The total amount of 
evidence for enucleating this history is still 
lamentably small, and inaccessible to those who 
are not themselves good Syriac scholars. Students, 
however, have long been cheered by the announce- 
ment that Mr. Burkitt has in hand an edition of 
the Syriac Gospels which, they have good reason 
to know, will leave nothing to be desired that wide 
reading, accurate scholarship, and brilliant genius 
can supply. 

78. Meanwhile something can be done with the 
evidence already accessible. Dr. Sanday con- 
tributed a valuable essay on the Greek text 
underlying k to the Oxford edition of that MS.* 
The various lists are, unfortunately for our present 
purpose, admittedly incomplete. Still they attbrd 
a sufficiently wide basis for the experimental in- 
vestigation, which is all that can be attempted 
here. A collation of Syr-sin with the readings 
tabulated by Dr. Sanday supplies a list of upwards 
of 200 eases in which the evidence of the 4 autho- 
rities is simultaneously available for comparison. 
These may well be taken as samples of the ore 
which this mine will supply. 

It is worth while to tabulate and print thesa 
* Old Latin Biblical Texts, No. II. pp. 95-122. 
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examples in full, as the tables will need ti> bu 


Mk s 10 f^o^f- 


carefull}' cheeked ami supplemwitwl l»y better 


{txovaur, U k (Syr-iin pamj>lirast's). 


equipped scholars ; ami no merely numerical ssiim- 


II 3 +i(Ti. 


mnry of results can givu even an approximately 


1'J 1S ISiLv for e^ws. 


true inipreition of the facts. 


.. ., I -11 k. 
ll " +0 ls -l Xa^6'17.,«yr-,.H. 


79. List 1. Nl! k Syr-.sin in euinbinati* n against 


14 w avrwv for aiVt^J. 


later ' Western' or 'Syrian' readings. 


J3-* ffrai'/xiffat'Tfs for ffTai'poDfftc . . . *al. 


Alt 4 12 - o Ms! 


List IV. Syr-^'w u. KB k. 


ir" 7 - roh apxalois. 


Mt I" + llffaiou. 


5 44 3 omissions. 


\' a tqv vlhv airrrjs for vlitv. 


6 4 -ai/rtls. 


•I 10 + 6-iriaw fj.ov. 


8 7 - o '77. 


4 1<J - M «??a. 


4-"° +ai>ruJc. 


8' 2 - a>Ti)i. 


5- s - o Kptrfy. 


8 13 - R«u 


5' fi A's for 5ti. 


- iv ttj up$ iKelvT). 


d 7 . Kai TToe. for nov. Kal dy. 


8» -Mw. 


S H +6 ki'/ho; xj^uic. 


S JI dnJ<7Tet\ot> Tj^tas. 


S J ?X W " i^ovfflay for UTri f'^on. ra<T<r. 


8 : -' (is toi'I x°ip° v S' 


+ \<?7W. 


9 s dtpuvrai. 


8 13 + ci/roO. 


1*'- - arrows. 


S 15 airrois for aurt^J. 


9" irtvtiuv. 


S ,J8 +ol fj.aOi}Tal aLTOv. 


]t»" + VfKpOVS iytipere, 


0' +ffo( al a/i. <rov for ffoD al q^. 


11'° - 7 d/>. 


II 17 +&tu». 


]-J lu -^. 


II'- 3 i) . . . y^w^tlffa for ^7j . . . £/>. 


12 IS -£x^ 0( (Syr-**w uf lid.). 


12" + QKOl'Ctl'. 


1 '?* ~- 6 "77. 


l'J^ i5wt- for eZ6ws. 


13 w - dKOiW. 


]'2 al + ai/T(i> (seliteiue recast). 
12 :J5 +rf;s Kap&ias aiTOv. 


13^ -o'ls. 


]'2 M nout ut vid. for b.v ttoi^cj. 


13 40 — tovtov. 


13 10 +a«>roP. 


13" -TrdXo-. 


13" +TOVT0V. 


13 46 tvpwv St. 


lo 1 * 7 -t-Ql/T-OlS. 


13 51 - \4yti avrols 6 'Is. 


13 43 +d(COtftF. 


14 ls TTTWfia [Hyr-xhi ut vid.}. 


15 35 Trpocre^i/cjjffef for irpoatK$vu. 


15 30 aiVo£> for toO *Iof. 
Mk N'-* X<?7oi><xt for of 67 tlirov. 

S 25 6tiit\e\f>fv (Syr-.«« e lacioia) for irotijatv 


15 :u -fai/roiL 
aik 9 3 +wj X 1 ^" f° r °^ a 7"<i<^- ^.t-.x. 

U'^ 3 el TiaTeucis wdvTO. Sward <roi yevtaOai. 

d"* + KVplt. 

9 s * + vrjareig. ical. 
ifi 8 + X^w*. 

9 42 - TWV TTl<TT(v6vTUV [f It €p,i, B]. 

lU 13 rols Trpo(T(pipov<Ttv for at^rois. 


aiirbv dvafiXi 4> at. 
.S 28 £(7ra«> for d7reKp(07j<rai>. 
9 7 - M701W1. 

9 14 i\0ovTi% . . . tToov for i\9dv . . . elScv. 
9 16 ai/roi's for roes ypa^narth. 

*J U oni. verse. 

g 45 '- -ft'srd Ti-fy, v.t.X. 
IIP - ?) 71'PCUKa. 
II 35 oni. verse. 


10'-'" 1 +ro£s TTfTT. eVl XP^M- 


]'j iS aiVdf 0wfj7^^Qt for tpuivqaaTi avrbv, 
IS'-* 7 +v/iers 5^. 
13 1 * +\ai rapaxa/. 
I3' 5 + e/s T7jc otViaf. 
14'- 4 +KaiKiJs. 

14 52 + Q7r' Ql)TWl'. 

14 w Kadrjuevov for (Ti^icq^. 
14 7 - -e^i/s. 


13'-- 5w<roi'ff( (ffTj/teta) for Troojo-oycrir. 
H 38 - WA«s (Syr-*wi »t rid.). 
14 70 - *:ai 17 XaXtd aov Ofioi&fci. 
l.V* - kglI dr^\6tv. 


\& J -*> omit. 


List V. k r. KI> Syr-sm. 


List 11. Bv.H k. Syr- .in. 


M^t l 3 - «at tov Zapd eV r^s Od^iap. 




4 4 -dXX' fjri ttclvtI . . . BcoC. 


Mt 9 M + 'ls. 


4 18 elfief <pds fiiya. (Syr-.f in - fUya), 


13 18 -c/*we. 


<pws etSfv fitya, KI5. 


I4 16 +Ts. 


4' 3 6\t}v for ^ SXj?. 


Mk S- 1 ttws ou for oCnrut. 


4'- 4 - kclI idfpdtrfiKjev aiVoi/s. 


15 U iOav^iaaev for (Oai>nafcv. 


5 v. 5 before v. 4 . 




5 U SiKaio<rvvr)s for ifj.ov, H\\. 'My o«n 


List III. N v. 1*. k Nyr-tfin. 
Ml 5 s -aiVof. 


mime's sake,' Syr-.s-iH. 
« ,„ , , , / H\l dveiS. Kai dulit. 
s \t\yr-sin only 5twi. 


/oiSt iv rip 'lap. to<t' 7rt<Trtc. 


5~ s iv tjJ 65(p /xcr' avrov for |ier arroC 6f t. 6. 


8 10 .' n-ap" oi>Sivi too. viffnv t *.r.X. [Syr-ski 


5 32 - firi. 


[ rdit.r). 


- kqI 8s cat-. . . jioixarai, + M Syr-s/n (IJ). 


9 -J9 + too. 


firotTJaai rpix a f i ^ av Xei'K/jf ?) /x^Xatvac 


9 M + iv r<p Xay. 


5 s " { /xlac rp. X. tJ /a<X. irot., Nil (!syr-s*M para- 


1 I 15 —dhovuv. 


I phrase.s). 


13 17 -7d/). 


5 4,! i^rt for ?x^f- 


13 M +'llaaiov. 


6 l i\€T]flOtXVV7)V for itKatOfft'^TJl'. 


1-1$ TtSyM/n V&£pj0&Zl 


K M/£rr* **{*«&«• »»■".-». 
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Mt s 8 
9 11 

Q12 

9 17 



10 10 
II 10 
13 24 

1355 

14 a 

Mk S 35 



915 

Q35 

9 38 

943 

10 10 



- trats fiov. 

fiirov for ZXtyov, KB. \4yov<rt, Syr-sin. 
+Ts. 

M™« 6 OIVOS, K.T.X. f J B A** 1 """" f *™. 

^ ' (bj T r-«« conflates. 

- *fat bef. 'Ids. 
Ae/3/foros for Oa££ato;, MB. 

'lotJfi. 'Idx. Syr-sm, 
pdfidovs for pdfioov. 
kclI for #j. 
aTrtipovTi for anelpaPTt. 

- avra eis, + KB (Syr-sm «£ viV/.). 
'Iwo-^s, B Syr-swi 'lwo-^0. M 'Iwdvi-^j. 

- QiXiinrov. 
{besides 0111. is J' , , . V' , 'X*? 1 ') T °v way- 

yeXiov, KB e'/ioi! nal rov ^1/077. Syr- 
$ih rod efiov ewi7. 
gaudentes for TrpooTpixwrts. 

- nal Xtyei . . . 5iaK0vos. 
+ 6s ovk &Ko\ovdc? rtfiiv after 5ai/x5via. 

- 6Vt oiV &Ko\ov6ei rjfiiv after avrov. 
oirov ten for ety. 
-rsecreto. 

{B Syr -sin fii] <pov. pi) 
fioix- 
N only p.}) <pov. 
10- +et agros. 
II 1 - ]i n 0<payh tat, + KB {Syr-sin). 

11 8 Zkotttov for Ko^avres, KB. 

-ffc-ai ioTp&vvvov. - J*B {Syr-si» omits 
the whole sentence, dXXot S£ . . , 66>, 
app. by homceoteleuton). 

11 9 +7-^7 Vlf/laTtf). 

J2 14 interrogabant eum farisa?i dieentes for 
eXdirrcs Xiyovaiv aur<2. Syr-sin aliter. 
+ elirt ovp ijfilv rl aoi 5oKtL 

]2 J2 -TTTWXV- 
J043 _^ ttt-^^ 

J3 2 + kc» Sid rpiQv rjfiepZy &\\os avaarfoeTai 

dveb xeipuiv. 

13 14 +rb prjOtv . . . irpotp-ffTOV. 

13 ]8 +rj <pi>yrj vpuov . . . fir)U oafifiarov. 

13" - if/evfiiix. xal. 

13"- 7 - avrov after eVXe/CTOt's. 

14 4 + ml Myopes ' " 

14 8 +aur7 ? (~* B - „ c . 

14 19 + xal dXXos ^rt e'7ti. 

14™ + dvonpiOds. 

14 s7 -f l<Txv<Tare for fffxi/cas. 

14" - eXd&v ev6vs. 

15'- 3 + 7riefj/. 



Mt 12 49 

13" 

Mk fiso 



\ + X^ywrts, Syr-sin. 



■J 



List VI. BSyr-«'n r. »V k. 

+ aijroP after rrfv x«pa. 
+ ain-oty. 

+ 0iV'taj . . . a7poi'S. 

+ 5^ X^7fTe. 

+ aiV6>' after aTavpiboovaiv. 
™ + dis. -Kk. 

63 - kclI dX^KTwp etpwvT)acv. + k not K. 
72 + eV Sevrepov. - ii not k. 

+ 8«. - N\ 



List VII. Bkw.X Syr-wn. 



Mt 12 44 - ko.1 before veaap. 

13 35 - Kdafiov. . + J< (Syr-srw paraphrases), 

lo" ispafcv for ^vpa^ei'. 

Mk si lK °™ l ° r tyfgitized by imtr&s 



Mk 13" 
]3 » 



- airov after 07-^^X0^1. 

- drat wpoffevxeffOe. 



List VIII. KB y. k Syr>sm< 

Mt 5" + ^ev56fiffot. 

- CLKT). 

- Zrt &XXa. 
to aurj for oCrw. 

- avrov after twi/ p.aBrjTCjv. 
fXtyov. k ftTToi'. Syr-«»i X^oiio-ic. 

+ kcli X4yoi>Tes. 

- dvOponrov. + k. Syr-s»i rj^o. 

- kSlv eV r^ . . . fiXXijc. 
II 16 Iv rah dyopcus for eV rjj (£7. 
II 19 lp7Wf for riiivwv. 

1*2° neT£ov for ^etfwi'. 
13 48 ^ ore for Stc St {? Syr-sin). 
Mk 8 9 - oi tpayovTes. 

8 10 ei>£?()y e^is for avi^y. 
8" 6 w0eXer for djtpeXrjffet. 

+ TTpO<T€X66vT€S [oi] 0ap£<7"a*ou 
6 6£ 'Is for Kai dire*. 6 'Is. 

- 6 8e6s. 

£<pr} for d7ro/f. . . . etTree. 
KtyavTes for ^kotttov, k. 

- /cat iarpwvwov. + k. Syr-sift omiti 
app. by homoeoteleuton. 

+ Ot''»'. 

- avrr) irpitiTT] ivToXi). 
avrr} for ofiola avrrj. 

- nai X4yovres. 
5 £ox* v CTToiijaev irpoiXafiev fivplcai to 

adfid fJ.ov (it t6v ivrafp. 
k : quod liabnit li;ee, pra^smnpsit etun- 

guentavit, etc. 
Syr-,sm, ' For that which she hath 

done, behold as if for my burying 

she hath done it, and hath anointed 

my body beforehand.' 
+ $<?. 
fxov after tA KaraXvpia. 

- avrov after oi fiadrjTat. 
~ oi M. 

- iv ifiot. 
+ evdvs. 

- TToXl's. 

+ eiri yvfivov. 

SO. List I. contains 44 passages in which all four 
authorities are agreed. Generally (not always) 
tlie^y form the nucleus of a small group of autho- 
rities in opposition to the bulk of later evidence. 
In no case do they stand quite alone. Of course 
this list represents only a small part of the total 
amount of agreement between the four texts. 
The most noteworthy reading in the list is th6 
omission of Mk 16 9 "-" — verses which must *m in- 
ternal grounds, as even their most strenuous sup- 
porters are now prepared to admit, have had an 
origin in some respects different from that of the 
rest of the Gospel. See, e.g., Trad. Text, p. 305. 

Lists 11. -V. contain passages in which each of 
the four stands in turn unsupported by any of the 
rest. Lists VI. -VI 11. represent the various com- 
binations of the authorities taken two together. 

B stands alone in 5 places. 

X stands alone in 14. In 4 of these Syr-sin has a 
reading of its own differing both from it and B k. 

Syr-sin stands alone in 44 places. 

k stands alone in 56. In 15 of these Syr-^i». pre- 
sents a third alternative, X in 2. 

B and Syr-sin range against X k in 7 places 
(besides the 4 closely connected readings referring 
to the eock-ero win^s in Mk.). 

B and k oppose ^ Syr-sin in 6 places. 

KB oppose k Syr-sin combined in 31 cases, beside* 
4 cases in which k and Syr-sin offer divergent alter* 

tivi 
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210 pu**age# in all come before us. In live-sixths 
C is supported l>v K, in three-fourths it has the 
support cither of k or Syr**t». Ami, what is even 
inoie remarkable, li (and in a less decree N) is de- 
cidedly more nearly allied to both k and Syr-sin 
than k and Syr-mi are to one another. 

51. What, then, shall we say of the significance 
of these fnet.s ? 

First, surely, that they amply vindicate llort's 
contention that the 'Neutral text was by no 
means conlined to Alexandria. 

Next, that they demonstrate the absurdity of 
supposing that the text of NH was in any sense 
the result of a ' recension ' by Origen.* At least 
five-sixths of their characteristic readings are 
demonstrably at least a eentury older than his 
time. Even if, as must no doubt have been the 
case, his judgment cm a reading, as expressed in 
his commentaries, affected the opinions of some of 
the scholars and scribes — notably, e.g., I'amphilus 
— who came after him, his inlluenee in the case of 
the leadings where KJ5 are opposed by k Hyr-sin 
would as often have led away from as towards 
KM. 

Thirdly, sinee both II and N, as we have already 
seen, are more nearly allied to k than Syr-Jtiu is, 
judging by the standard of k, Ii and X are better 
than Syr-'-iH. Similarly, judging by the standard of 
Syr-.vi>», Hand N are both better than k. So it would 
seem that, on the evidence of the Versions them- 
selves, the value either of X or of H, and a fortiori 
the value of the two combined, is distinctly higher 
than that of either version separately. 

52. It only remains to consider the problem whieh 
arises when the two versions combine against 
the two MSS. Their very divergences would seem 
to reinforce Mr. Uurkitt's argument from geo- 
graphy, and to lend a peculiar weight to their 
evidence in the readings in which they are found 
to agree. As we have already been, even if these 
reading* are to be regarded as distinctively 
* Western,' genealogical considerations oiler no 
insuperable objection in the way of their accept- 
ance (Wll, Jntr. §237). It is true that llort had 
had to examine a closely kindred group, k Syr-cw 
in ML, and had not found reason to reject outright 
any of the readings of N1J in their favour. Still 
lie would have been the first to insist on a careful 
re-examination of the whole evidence in the light 
of any new discovery, not to speak of a discovery 
of such primary importance as fyyr- sin. lie 
would, however, have approached the question 
from a point of view ditlercnt in many important 
respects from Mr. IJurkitt's, It would clearly 
have been no surprise to him to learn that fuller 
knowledge brought into clearer light the funda- 
mentally ' Western ' character of Clement's bibli- 
cal text {Intr. § lot), lie would have needed no 
special exhortation to come out of 'the land of 
Egypt,' because he had said from the lirst that the 
'Neutral' text in remote times was not confined 
to Alexandria (§ 178) ; and the fresh evidence that 
has eome to light since he wrote, e*p. the dis- 
covery of Syr-sin, has brought abundant fresh 
continuation in support of Ids original contention. 
On the other hand, he would no doubt have been 
inclined to question very seriously the assumed 
independence of ' East' and ' West,' of 'Carthage' 
and ' Edessa,' on which so much of the force of 
Mr. Burkitt's appeal depends.! Mr. Turner may 
no doubt tie quite justilied in contending {Journal 

' It is interesting to notice that Koetsehau (' Itihelcitate hei 
Ori^eiics,' Z.f. w. Throl. p. 321 (T.) lias recently expressed his 
agreement with the opinion o( Urieslmch and llort (Intr. 
f 24it ; cf. Nestle, Intr. p, 1S51T.) that Orijjen ' never made any- 
thing like a recension of the New Testament. 1 

t Inlr. to Laniards Citmunt, etc. p. xviii : ■ Let hk conic nut 
of the land of Kjijpt, which speaks (a* C!ei»ent> u quotations, 
show) with such doubtful authority, and Yet u* we whether the 



ofThcol. Studies, vol. ii. p. 60f) that 'the agree- 
ment — when they *'«> agree — of the two great 
pillars of the "Western 1 ' text, the African Latin 
and the Sinui Syriae, can hardly be explained 
away as due to any identity of their immediate 
source. iSoth may nave lirst seen the light, it is 
true, in some part of Northern Syria, and both 
may have lieeu produced within the limits of the 
same generation ; but that is the only extent to 
which a common origin can be ascribed to them, 
and it is not enough to qualify seriously the 
weight of their consentient testimony.' 'it is, 
however, more than enough, if any part of Northern 
Syria is really to lie regarded as the birthplace of 
the Latin Version, to weaken considerably the 
force of Mr. Uurkitt's argument. I-'or the agree- 
ment of t^o parts, even ullowing them to be 
dillercnt parts, of Northern Syria, is a very poor 
substitute for the agreement 'of East and W est, 
of Carthage and Edessa.' We shall require at 
least some clear internal evidence to induce us to 
go to 'some part of Northern Syria' for a surer 
foundation than H\i for the text of the Go*pelx. 
In fact t lie ultimate appeal must lie, as Dr. llort's 
words (§ 373) indicate, and Dr. Westeott's words* 
{Intr. 2 p. 32S) state expressly, to the Internal 
Evidence of the Headings of the opposing groups. 
Judged by this standard, if the readings of hist 
VI II. prove, as the present writer thinks they will, 
to be a fair sample of the whole, it is extremely 
unlikely that more than a very few of the readings 
of k Syr-Ai« will ultimately make good their claim 
to a place in the text. K.ij. Mk 10 2 tin; omission 
of 0ap«mtoi may with considerable probability lie 
regarded as genuine, but hardly any other in the 
whole list, least of all the insertion of tini), Mt 5'--. 

S3, tin the whole, then, there seems no reason to 
anticipate that the present revival of interest in 
the early history of the ' Western ' text will in 
the end be found to upset the estimates formed 
by Wll of the relative importance of the dill'er- 
ent groups of textual authorities, or to modify in 
more than a mere handful of parages the judg- 
ments which they formed on individual readings. 

hi. As this article is drawing to its conclusion the 
news comes in rapid succession of the deaths of 
the two last surviving protagonists in the textual 
controversies of the nineteenth century. Funda- 
mentally as the present writer di tiers from the 
ftosition taken up by Prebendary Miller in his pub- 
ished works on Textual Criticism, and strangely 
as lie seems to him to have overlooked or failed to 
understand the plainest statements put forward 
on the other side, he must not close this article 
without a warm tribute of admiration for his un- 
wearied industry, his enthusiasm for his subject, 
and his profound conviction of the saeredness of 
the cause whieh he felt called to defend. 

The loss of Dr. Westeott will naturally be felt 
most keenly in spheres of Christian thought and 
activity that are of deeper, broader, and more 
universal interest than Textual Criticism. Hut 
it may be permitted to call attention here to the 
witness borne to the intrinsic importance of the 

agreement of East and West, of Edessa and Carthage, will not 
give us a surer tuisis upon which to estahlish our text of the 
Guspeta.' 

• His words are: 'The discovery of the Sinaitic MS of the 
Old Syriae rait.es the question whether the combination of the 
oldest types of the Sj riac and Latin texts can outweigh ihe 
combination of the primary (ireek texts. A careful examina- 
tion of the parages in which Jsyr-ain and k are arrajed against 
KB would point to this conclusion.' The host comment on the 
lout sentenee is supplied by the specimens of I>r. Wcnioott's 
habitual method of working, as shown in the introductions to 
his commentaries oo Ihc t;os|>cl and Epistles of St. John, and 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews. It does not, as Nestle stems to 
think (Ii.tr. p. il'2:t). involve a surrender at discretion lo the 
authority of S\r-*<« and k. It simply calls for a systematic 
comparison of thfdiMtioctive readings of the rival groups before 
aihiRl judgment fspM3»d on their respective merits. 
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study by the fact that it occupied so large a share 
of the time and attention of such a man. The fact 
that the writing of the Introduction fell to Dr. 
Hort ha« prevented scholars generally from realiz- 
ing the nature and the extent of Dr. Wostcott's 
share in that wonderful monument of the labour of 
28 years. The minds and methods of the two fellow- 
workers were remarkably distinct, and well tit ted 
to cheek and complement each other. And their 
work is in the strictest sense the resultant of their 
combined forces, and not, as in weaker hands work 
on the same principle might tend to become, a 
mere compromise appreciably feebler and weaker 
than either scholar would have produced independ- 
ently. 

All the time the present writer was engaged on 
this article he was looking forward to the clay when 
he could present it to Dr. Westcott as some acknow- 
ledgment, however unworthy, of a debt of grati- 
tude that has been accumulating for 24 years, 
and gather from his kind but searching criticism 
what measure of success had attended this attempt 
to expound and illustrate the principles on which 
he and his great collaborator had worked. Now 
he ean only inscribe it with reverence, and affection 
to their memory. Christian scholarship will for 
all time be the richer for the example of their 
' implicit confidence in all truth' and their 'guile- 
less workmanship ' (Intr. § 425). 

J. 0. F. Murray. 

VERSIONS (ENGLISH).— Owing to the length 
of the suhject, it may be found convenient to 
divide it into the following sections: (i.) Anglo- 
Saxon ; (ii.) Anglo-Norman ; (iii.) Wyclilite ; (iv.) 
Reformation period; (v.) Puritan; (vi.) Eliza- 
bethan; (vii.) Roman Catholic ; (viii.) The 
'Authorized' and its successors; (ix.) The 'Re- 
vised' ; (x.) The 'American Revised.' 

i. AxGLO-SAXOX.— At the head of this period it 
is usual to place Csedmon (t c. OSO), although he 
did not, properly speaking, translate any part 
of the Bible. v rhe work ascribed to him is 
an alliterative poem, in which he paraphrases 
the Scripture account of the chief events in 
Genesis, Exodus, and Daniel. A continuation of 
the poem, now imperfect, treats of portions of the 
life of Christ. His story is picturesquely told by 
Bede (HE IV. xxiv.), — how, from a servant, he 
became a monk in the mixed monastery under St. 
Hilda ; and how, when bidden to exercise his 
newly found gift of song, he burst forth into a 
hymn of praise of the great Creator. Bede gives 
in Latin the substance of this hymn. On the 
margin of some MSS of Bede a short West-Saxon 
poem of nine lines is found, purporting to he the 
original. At the end of the Moore MS (Camb. 
Univ. Lib. Kk. v. 16) the verses are found in the 
Northumbrian dialect ; and, as this would be 
Canlmon's own tongue, it has been considered to be 
the older form. But whether any of these is the 
original vernacular of Caulmon, or only a retrans- 
lation from Bede's Latin, cannot be pronounced 
with certainty. The hymn bears only a general 
resemblance to the beginning of the poems, and 
hence doubts have been thrown on the Crcdinonian 
authorship of the latter.* The poems exist, so far 
as is known, in one manuscript only (Bodleian, 
Junius xi.). It was given by Aichbishop Ussher 
to Francis Dujon, or Junius, librarian of the Earl 
of Arundel, and by him bequeathed to the Bod- 
leian. It was printed at Amsterdam in 1055, and 
was edited with an English translation by Ben- 

* See the edition of Bede's works hy Plummer, 1896, vol. ii. 
p. 252, where the question is ably discussed, and F. Graz's 
Peitrtitii' zi-r Textkritik tier so/jenannti'ii Cctt'ditwnxckcj) Genesis, 
Koni^sber^, 1S96. An interesting study f fhi ' MUton of our 
forefathers' will he found in K.Si Watson's Cvudtiion, the first 
EnglUh Poet, 1&75. 



jamin Thorpe in 1832, and again published by 
Grcin in his Bibliot.'ick in IS57. A shoit passage 
from Thorpe's literal rendering, on the suoject of 
Nebuchadnezzar's chastisement, will give some 
notion of Cuedmon's style— 

4 To thee shall not be meal-meit, 
save the mountain's grass, 
nor rest assigned : 
hut thee the rain's shower 
shall waken and chastiae.' 

Bede (t 73o) himself is known to have trans- 
lated portions of Scripture into his native tongue. 
Purvey, indeed, in his General Prologue,* asserts 
that * if worldli clerkis loken wel here croniclisand 
bokis, thei shulden fynde, that Bede translatide 
the bible.' No authority, so far as is known to 
the present writer, ean now be found for this 
statement. But Bede expressly says, in a letter 
to Bishop Ecgbert (e. v.), that he had often trans- 
lated the Creed and Lord's Prayer for uneducated 
priests. t And the touching passage is familiar to 
all, in which his biographer Cutlibert descrihes the 
end of his life approaching, before be had linished 
his version of St. John.t It is a matter for regret, 
that not even this version should have escaped the 
ravages of time. 

King Alfred (f 900) added to his other titles to 
the name of Creat an expressed conviction that his 
code of civil laws must be based upon the revealed 
law of God. Acting on this .conviction, he pre- 
faced his code of Saxon laws with a free trans- 
lation of the enactments in Ex 20-23, and of the 
letter sent hy the apostles in Jerusalem, contained 
in Ac 15. His reason for the addition, at lirst 
sight apparently singular, of tliis passage from the 
NT, was to show how the harshness of the Hebrew 
lex taltovis was modi lied by the teaching of Chris- 
tianity. In king Alfred's translation there are 
some noticeable peculiarities. In Ex 20 n ' for in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth,' for 
' Lord ' (Domimts) he puts, not Dryhtcn, the usual 
word, but Crist: — * foroam on .VI. da?um crist 
3ewohrte heofonas T eortfan.' The explanation is 
that, in a contemporary Anglo-Saxon poem, Christ 
is made to describe how He created the earth ; 
and Dominus, in the Vulgate of the NT, is of 
course frequently used of Christ. Another singular 
change is his transposition of a clause in the Fifth 
Commandment. He places 'which the Lord tli3' 
God giveth thee' directly after 'thy father and 
thy mother,' apparently wishing to take ' land ' in 
the general sense of earth, and so removing the 
limitation. A third alteration is made at the end 
of Ac 15" 9 . In the Latin text followed by him 
there is an interpolated clause : * et qnod vobis 
non vnltis fieri, non facialis aliis.' This is duly 
rendered : ' T ba>t 3e willen f;et otfre men eow ue 
don, ne ddC je fla>t o|>rum monnum ' ; 'and what 
ye would that other men should not do to you, 
that do ye not to other men.' § 

Besides these, there are extant various MSS by 
unknown authors, containing Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sions of the Psalms and of the Gospels. One such 
version of the Psalter, contained in a MS found 
in the National Library of Paris about the be- 

* Forshall and Madden's Introduction, p. 59. 

t ' Propter qnod et ipse multis stepe saeerdotibus idiotis haec 
Htraque, et symbolum uidclicet et dominicam orationem, in 
linguam Angloruru translatain optiili.' 

J See Appendix ii. to vol. i. of Pluimner'a edition. A diffi- 
culty is caused, as the editor points out, hy the reading of the 
St. Gallen MS, which appears to make Uede's translation extend 
onlv to Jn 6'**. Such a limitation spoils the sequel of the story ; 
unless we understand it to mean that the translator had got no 
further, when the premonitory symptoms of his illness came 
upon him. 

$ See Thit Leqal Code of Alfred the Great, ed. bv Professor 

Milton Haight'Turk, Boston (U.S.A.), 1803, pp. 33-37. The 

explanations given in the text are from Professor TurV, who in 

turn acknowledges bis indebtedness to the late Dr. F. J. A. 

'l Hort. 
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pinning of this century, has been thought to lie, 
in part at least, the work of AMhulni (t 7<>D), 
bishop of Sherborne. If so, it would lie as early as 
the 7th century. There seems, however, no evidence 
that it is his work, or as early as his time. In 
this version the first fifty Psalms are rendered 
into prose, the remainder into verse. It was pub- 
lished by Benjamin Thorpe in IS3."i.* Two other 
versions were pulilished— one edited by Salman 
in toiQ, and the other by Stevenson in 1S43.I 

CM the Cospels, in like maimer, three Anglo- 
Saxon versions were published, from MSS one by 
Archbishop 1'arker, in lf>71 ; another by Marshall, 
rector of Lincoln College, in Mit'i.") ; and the third 
by Thorpe, in 1S42.J It hud heen a complaint 
of scholars that no proper estimate could he 
formed, from these detached publications, of the 
relative value of the original MSS, or their re- 
lation to one another. § This enuie of eomplaint 
has now been removed. In the edition of the 
tiosptds just referred to, put forth bv Skeat,|| not 
only is a larger number of MSS brought into 
requisition, but their comparative date and value 
are ascertained. Two well-known 'glosses' are 
aNo included in this collection — the Lindisfarne, or 
Durham Hook, and the liu*hworth. In these the 
Latin is interlined with a verbatim rendering in 
Anglo-Saxon. The date of the Latin text of the 
Lindisfarue is, roughly speaking, about A. I). 700 ; 
that of its 'gloss, the work of a priest named 
A hired, some two and a half centuries Inter. The 
gloss in the Kushworth MS (so called from its 
donor) is derived from the Lindisfarne. In a note 
at the end of St. John's Gospel the names of the 
two makers of the ^loss (in this case little more 
than transcribers) are given : l\vrmen, or Farman, 
a priest of llarewood in Yorkshire, and Owun.* 
It is obvious that, from the nature of its construc- 
tion, a word for word gloss can scarcely be called 
a translation. 

Hefore leaving the Anglo-Saxon period, a brief 
mention should be made of the metrical version, 
with many abridgments and omissions, of the 
I'entateuch, and the books of Joshua, Judges, 
Kind's, Esther, .lob, Judith, and Maccabees, the 
work of ./Elfric, Abbot of Peter borough in 1004, 
and Archbishop of York in 10:23. What remains of 
this version was published in 1698 by Edward 
Thwiiites, at Oxford, under the title IIc/>(ritciic/a<s, 
Lih<:r Jolt, ct EranijcliuM XUodenii, etc. It was 
reprinted by Thorpe in IBM, in his Amtlcvta 
A>iff/o-Sn.ronicrt t and still more recent)}' by Crein 
in his Bibliothfk. This version, like all those pre- 
viously mentioned, is from the Latin.** 

* See the Preface to Forshall and Maiden's Wycliftte Bible, 
p. i, and Mombert's English Vtrsions, p. 9, where a specimen 
of the translation is (riven. 

t See Monltons Ui*tury of the English IlibU*, p. 8. In 1S85 
the Vespasian Psalter (an interlinear Anglo-$a*on glosq, 90 
called from its being contained in Oie Cotton .MS Vespasian 
A. l)was edited hi- lfcorv Sweet for the liarlv English Text 
Society. I Is date is the first half of \ he 0th century. The text of 
a later one, the Kadwine Canterhury Psalter, Mas also edited 
for the same Society hv F. Ilarslcy in ls«^. 

J Forshnll ami .Madden, a* hefore. 

£ Westcott, History of the Etijlish Ilihle, 1S72, p. 6, n. 2. 

I The Uolg t;o*pel* in Anglo-Saxon, Xortfmuibrian, and Obi 
Mercian version*, ed. by the Uev. Walter VV. Skeat . . . 1S71- 
ls77, I to. 

• These particulars are taken from Skeat's edition. See also 
the Preface of Forshall and Madden. With regard to the MS 
versions, Skeat considers lhe l.C.C. Cambridge MS (No. 14U), 
the Bodleian (441), and the Cottonian (t)tho C. 1), to he 
practically duplicate copies of an unknown original. The MS 
in the Camh. I'niv. Eibr. (Ii. 2. 11) is closely akin, perhaps a 
little later. This evidence is of \alne as pointing to the exist- 
ence of a common An^lo-Saxnn version. 

*" A specimen ol .Elfric's translation will be found at p. W of 
Mombert's Enqlish V avion*. See also Kailie's Ennlish Ilihle, 
vol. i. pp. 15, 10, In the Handbook for lhe Wyclif Exhibition, 
arranged by Sir E. M. Thompson, ISS4, p. 4, there is a descrip- 
tion of an early lltb cent. MS of .Elirif ^CotUjn, Cluudhw 
I!, iv.); and also, at p. 1, a full account JI the pVCciCuA 
'Durham Uook,' mentioned auo\e. fc-r * M * * ■^*"' *■* 



It is a characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon idiom, in the versions 
dcscrilied, that it prefers rendering foreign wor b», even though 
clumsily, to retaining and u-s-siinilanng iht-m. Thus ' onturiou ' 
becomes ' hundred-man,' 'disciple' ' leorning-eniht,' 'parable* 
'bigspel,' "sabbath" ' reste-dwg,' 'treasury' * goldhdrd.' and 
so on.* It will lie borne in mind, also, that the Latin O-xt from 
which these versions have been made is not the Vulgate as wo 
have it, but in some eases the carlieit of Jerome's rc\i*iuns, in 
others the Yetus Itala.\ 

ii. ANr.LO-NoitMAK. — During the three cen- 
turies that elapsed after the Conquest, the 
changes going on in the national life ami char- 
acter were not favourable, at any rate for a time, 
to the spread of vermicular translations. Apart 
from the sudden disruption in government, and 
the diversion of men's thoughts to wnr rather 
than religion or literature, the infusion of Norinau- 
Erench, with its swifter current, into the slower 
English speech, like the influx of the Rhone into 
the Saflne, would tend to check the formation of a 
common literary tongue. The native strength of 
the invaded language prevailed in the long run ; 
but for a while, as all know, the Norman- French 
remained the language of the court, the school, 
the bar, while its rival held possession of the 
farmhouse and the cottage. A collateral result of 
this state of things was, that the educated classes 
were the more readily satisfied with Latin, as the 
language for religious use ; while the need, or the 
possibility, of devotional books in one common 
native tongue was less and less thought of. J 

Yet even in this period, as Forshall and Madden 
have pointed out, the Anglo-Normans had trans- 
lated into their own dialect, before the year 1'JiR), 
the 1'salter and Canticles of the Churchill profe.g 
More remarkable still, they are said to have exe- 
cuted in this country a prose translation into their 
own tongue of the entire Uible.il Metrical para- 
phrases of Scripture stories, such as are found 
111 the OrmnhimS would help to keep alive a 
knowledge of Holy Writ. 

It will suffice, however, here to give a short 
account of two works, both belonging to the first 
half of the 14th cent. ; of one of which it is .said 
that it is * the earliest version in English prose 
of any entire book of Scripture.' Both are prose 
versions of the 1'salms. The author of the first is 
commonly believed to be the William of Shore- 
ham (de Sehorham), of whom we have a number of 
English poems remaining. William hiiufulf was 
probably a monk of the priory of Leeds in Kent. 
Shorehani, presumably his native place, is between 
four and five miles from Seveuoaks. When the 
rectory of Chart Sutton, in Kent, was impropriated 
by Walter Jlaynolds, Archbishop of Canterbury 
from 1313 to 1327, to Leeds priory, William of 
Shorehani became its first vicar.*" Jn this capacity, 
like an earlier Ceorge Herbert, he poured forth his 

* See Hosworlh and Waring's Gothic and Anglu-Saxtm Gos- 
pel*, lstifj, p. xvii. 

1 Moulton, The English Bible, p. 9. See also Bosworth and 
Waring, as hefore, Pref. p. x, where examples are given. 

t See Traill's Social England, vol. ii. (lain) p. 538, and Free- 
man's Xnrman Cmu/tiext, v. p. 508. 

§ Preface, p. iii. They refer, in evidence, to Cotton MS Nero 
C. iv,, Trinity Coll. Camh. MS It. 17. 1, and others. 

I! ib. The editors refer to the Catalogue de* MSSfrnw;oix de 
la liibliotheqite dn Hoi, by M. Alexis Paulin Paris; in'iol. i. 
pp. 1-3 of which is a description of a MS (No. 07U1) entitled 
yradurtii.it HttSrate de la .Sainte iiible. M. Paris thinks that 
the writing and dialect of the MS, which is assigned to the 14th 
cent., prove it to have been 'execute en Angleterre.' The other 
two MSS referred to by Forshall and Madden contain, accord- 
ing to Si. Pari* {Catahgw, t. vii. pp. Is3, 20U), only ' traductions 
en vers ' from the Bihle. 

'„ The Onnulum, so called from its author Ormin, or Orm, an 
Auguslinian canon of (he Pith cent., wax edited by H. M. White 
(2nd ed. IS7S), Notes on its spelling will be found in an edition 
of the Hilary of the Holy llootl, hy A. S. Napier (Early English 
Text Society), 1*04. 

"* These particular* are taken from the Preface to Th- fieligiout 
Poem* oj IViliiwn de MorehaM, edited for the Pcrcv Society 
by Thomas, AVright, ls4!>. Wtigbt* te\t i« critu i ed in many 
■ h- li-TT fVnn V f M)ziir h'rkturuiM und Text- 

krjtik dei W.rbn M,7>rhatn\ Berlin, 1&7S. 
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soul in verse. So far as is known, his poems are 
contained in one solitary manuscript,* which also 
contains a prose version of the Psalter in English 
of this period. Whether the two productions are 
to be referred to the same author, lias been made 
a matter of question. That the poems are the 
work of William of Shorehani, is not doubted. 
His name is found in the colophon to some of 
them. And it might be thought sufficient evi- 
dence of unity of authorship, under the circum- 
stances, that the handwriting is the same through- 
out. But Konrath argues, on the other side, that 
the dialect in which the version of the Psalter is 
written is not Kentish, as ' Schorham's ' would 
naturally be, but Midland. f 

The subjoined extract, containing the opening 
verses of Ps 56 {in the Latin Bible 55), will enable 
the reader to judge of the style of the version : — 

Miserere mei, deus, qnoniam conculcauit me homo : tota die 
iinjmnnans diabolus tribvlauit me. Haue mercy on me, god, 
for man hab defouled me. pe fende trubled me/fejtand alday 
<>3ayns me. Conculcauernnt me inimici mei tota die, quo-main 
ntidti bellantes erant aduersum me. Myn enemys defouled 
m[e] alday, for many were fe;tand 03ains me. Ab ascendine 
diei timebo te : ego uero in te uperabo. Y shal drede be fram }>e 
he3t of be ilaye : Y for sobe ahal hope in be. In deo laudabo 
sermones mean in deo xperaui: non tiinebo quid Jaciat michi 
htnnana cam. Hii shal hery my wordes, what manes Hesshe dob 
to me. Tota die mala uerba mea execrabantur : aduersum me 
omnes cotjitaciones eorum in malum. Alday be wicked acurseden 
myn wordes 03ains me : alle her Routes ben in iuel. Inkabi- 
tabunt in inferno & abseondent se ibi. ipsi calcaneum meum 
obsentabunt . Hii shul wonen in helle, and per hii shul hiden 
hem, and hii shul kepen mid fouleinges. Sicut mstinuenmt A. 
temptauerunt animam meam,pro illo saltios faceres eos £ in 
ira tua popvlosistos const ringes .i. aduersabis. Ashii tempteden 
my soule for nou3t, ton shalt make hem sauf and 30U shalt 
hringe to nou;t bes folkes in byn ire. Deus. uitam meant, 
annuntiaui tibi : posuisti lacrimas meas in conspectu tuo. If a, 
god, ich telde my lyf to be : bou laidest min teres in by syjt.t 

"Whatever doubt there may be as to the author- 
ship of the version of the Psalter known as 
Shoreham's, there is none regarding that assigned 
to Richard Rolle of llampole (t 1349). Richard 
was a native of Thornton, near Pickering, in 
Yorkshire, and was sent to Oxford by Thomas de 
Nevile, archdeacon of Durham. At the age of 
nineteen, obeying an inward impulse, he left the 
university, and became a hermit at Hampole, near 
Doncaster.g His commentary is devotional and 
mystical, and, as such, is often quoted by Adam 
Clarke in his notes on the Bible. The following 
specimens will show his method, which is to set 
down, after each verse of the Latin in order, a 
literal rendering of it, and then to add his own 
comments :— 

Ps 135 1 Conjitcmini Domino quoniam bonus : qnoniam in 
eternum misericordia exits. C Shrifis til lorde for he is gode: 
for withouten end the mercy of him. C Grete louyng of this 
psalme is shewyd in paralypoinenonj where it is red. that 
when the sunnjs of israel began to lone god and sey conjitcmini 
iomino. the ioy of god fulfilde goddis hous. also nere is the 
presens of goddis grace, if hit be purly seyd. loue we god here 
that we may loue him with aungels : his louying is our fode. 
for no delite is like it. 



* No. 17,376 of the Additional MSS in the British Museum, ft 
if on vellum, 7J hy 5\ in. in size. A memorandum by the late 
Sir F. Madden, on the fly-leaf, relates the curious adventures 
through which the MS passed before it finally came into the 
possession of the Museum in 1S49. The writer notes also the 
resemblance of the version of the Psalter to that in a MS in the 
Library of Trinity College, Hublin, ascrihed to John Hyde. 

t Beitritge, as before, p. 1. ft was, however, a tendency of 
the Mercian, or Midland, to absorb collateral dialects into itself; 
and possibly some who spoke Kentish might write Mercian. 
See a passage quoted from John de Trevisa in Traill's Social 
England, ii. p. 53S. 

t The English of this passage was given as a specimen in the 
Guide-book to the Wyclif Exhibition, before mentioned, p. 10. 
We have inserted the Latin text from the MS itself, fol. 50. It 
is noticeable how much it differs from the Vulgate. 

5 See the edition of The Psalter or Psalms of David and 
certain Canticles ... by Richard Rolle, of Hampole, ed. hy 
H. R. Bramlev, 1SS4, p. v. The MSS used by the editor are 
Univ. Coll. MS lxiv. ; Sidney Sussex Coll. MS ^ 5. 3 ; and the 
Laudian MS 2SG. 



Ps 1361 Super ftumina babilonis illic sedimus & fieuimnx: 
dum recordammur stum. C Abouen the flodes of babilon thar 
we sat and gret: whils we vnithou3t* of syon. <I fflodis of 
babilon are all thinges that are lufid here, and passis, that holy 
men beholdis and forsakes, sittand abouen thaini. & gretis 
thair oun pilgrymage & thair synne. that are rauysht in til 
the flodis. whils thei thynk of syon. that is, of heuen, where 
nothing rennys, bot all that ioy is to gedur. worldis me* 
greiis. bot noujt bot for tynsil of thair godes or thaii 
Irendis, as thei ioy nou3t bot in thair welth. ilk man shal 
grete. bot thinkarld of syon. 

iii. WYCL1FITE. — To understand aright the 
Biblical labours of Wyclif and those who worked 
with him, we must take a brief survey of the 
events amidst which he grew up, and try to 
discern their general drift. 

The reign of Edward Hi. is often described as 
one of outward glory and prosperity. It was so in 
part, but it was much more (the latter part of it, 
at least) a period of upheaval and slow-working 
revolutionary movements. It was a period in 
which the sentiment of national independence be- 
came more strong and definite, both in civil and 
religions matters. In 1338 the German electors 
asserted their right to choose a king, whose title 
should not need confirmation by the pope.t The 
•captivity' of the papaey itself, when from 137S 
to 1409 an anti - Borne was iixed at Avignon, 
tended materially to strengthen this sentiment. 
The claims of a spiritual sovereignty, the visible 
seat of which was at a spot just outside the French 
frontier, beeame perceptibly weakened, as regards 
England at least, in a country which regarded 
France as its natural enemy. Evidence of the 
growth of this anti-papal feeling was shown in the 
passing of the Statute of Provisors in 1351, of the 
Ordinance of Praemunire in 1353, and of the for- 
midable statute bearing that name in 1393. The 
great battles of the reign, and its great calamity 
of the Black Death, both, rightly interpreted, 
taught the same lesson. At Crecy and Poitiers 
it was the national militia of England that over- 
threw the feudal ehivalry of France ; the yeoman's 
cloth-yard shaft that unhorsed the mail-clad noble. 
After the Black Death of 1348-49, which ceased 
only after it had swept away half the entire popu- 
lation, those of the working classes who were left, 
whether as labourers in the lields or handicrafts- 
men in the towns, were masters of the situation. 
No statutes of labourers could prevent them from 
demanding and obtaining higher wages. For the 
next thirty years the struggle went on between 
the forces of upheaval, on the one hand, and 
repression on the other, till it culminated in the 
Peasant Bevolt, and in the scenes of riot at Bury 
and St. Albans. 

This spirit of the age is seen reflected in the two 
poets who, with Wyclif, are the greatest names 
in its literature. William Lan gland, born about 
1332, took for the hero of his discursive poem, 
no noble, but a peasant, Piers the Plowman, who 
' rises, in the poet's conception, from being only a 
representative English labourer, to the type of 
Christ himself.'! And of the many characters 
who grew into life under the creative hand of 
Chaucer, the one drawn with the iinest and most 
loving touch, the ' ponre persoun of a toune,' was 
a ploughman's brother. 

Of John Wyclif himself, at least for the earlier 
part of his life, but few facts are known with cer- 
tainty. He was a Yorkshireman, and, according 
to Leland,§ eame from the village of Wyclif -on- 
Tees. That he entered Oxford is certain ; and, as 
he was afterwards Master of Balliol College, a 
college founded not long before by a neighbouring 

* Thought about. So umgann, with the prefix used as in 
German. 

t Traill, Social Enaland, ii. p. 159. t Tb. p. 226. 

§ Collectr.:iea, ii. 32!). For the claims of a supposed ' Spresa- 
birthplace, see the Introd iction to Wyclif S 



tuiiuui .no i.^n. , _ , well' to he his bnuijnai . 

II Cbronkles. The reference is to 2 Oh pi * E-^im Wvrks, by F. D. Matthew, issSO, p. 
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family, the Palliols of l.arnard Cuttle, it iiiuy \m inortnli est dominus nlicuius rei.' * From this 
reasonably uonehldad tliat this wm the placw of great principle, which Wyelif intentionally made 
his education. In I3I>U he became, as has just j a prelude to his Sit»im<t in Thmluyitt, the line of 



been said, Master of Italliol ; and in 13151 lie was 
presented to the rectory of Filliiigham in Lincoln- 
shire, resigning his .Mastership soon after. This 
living he exchanged, in VMS, lor that of budgers 
hall in lliickiughnuishire, probably as being nearer 
Oxford. Whether he was the John Wyelif ap- 
pointed by Arohhifhop Islij), in 130.1, warden of 
his secularized foundation of Canterbury Hall, is 
doubtful,* In 13tili his pen was employed in the 
service of Parliament, whieh had rejected the 
claim of pope Urban v. for payment of arrears of 
the annual tribute lirst imposed on king John, 
tin this occasion he terms himself ' peeuliaris regis 
clericus.'t In 1371 he advocated the proposal that 
the revenues of the Church should lie subject to 
the general taxation. In 1374, being by this time 
a Doctor of Divinity, he was nominated on a com- 
mission appointed to confer with the pope's rcpre- 
sentnthes at Brnge* about the exercise of pupal 
Provisions.^ In Ins protracted stay on the Con- 
tinent his mind may well have been stirred by 
what lie saw, to speculate 'de optimo statu ecele- 
siie,' as More's was, when on a similar mission on 
secular business, in the same region, to speculate 
' de optimo statu reipublicie.' The embassy was a 
fruitless one. Possibly as a reward for his ser- 
vices, Wyelif was presented, in 1374, to the Crown 
living of butterworth ; where, having resigned 
Ludgershall, he remained till his death. 

In 1377 came the lirst open attack made upon 
him by the authorities of the Church. He was 
cited to appear before Convocation, assembled at 
St. Paul's on Feb. tilth. Put the prosecution was 
really a political one, aimed at John of Gaunt, 
through Wyelif, nnd the proceedings came to 
nothing. Papnl bulls then arrived, requiring his 
prosecution on nineteen specilied articles. For a 
time these were suspended owinjj to the death of 
Edward ill. in dune of the same year. Put in the 
spring of 137S he appeared at bambeth to stand 
his trial. Once more, however, the prosecution 
was arrested, this time by the intlnenee of the 
Princess of Wales, widow of the Black Prince. S 
In 13Mfi he had a stroke of paralysis, from which 
he partially recovered, lint on 'innocents' Day, 
13S4, he was again struck down, while engaged in 
Divine service, and died on the last day of that 
year. 

.Such are the bare outlines of Wyelif's life. It 
would seem that one of the subjects mint in his 
thoughts, suggested in part, no doubt, by the 
events through which he lived, was that of lord- 
ship or dominion. Py what title did the pope, 
the abbot, the seeuhir governor, claim the power 
he exercised? Was that 'lordship' dependent, in 
any way, on his own personal character? Did it 
involve a reciprocity of service? The theories he 
formed appear to have been suggested by the 
ih J'airpcrir, Sat mf oris of Pichard Fit/ Palph, 
archbishop of Armagh, who died in 13hU Put 
in the mind of Wyelif they did not remain mere 
speculative theories, but became actively aggres- 
sive principles. Une of his propositions was : 
' Quod ad verum dominium sceulare renuiritur 
iustitia domiuautis, sic quod nullns in peccato 

* F D. Matthew inclines to the view that he wns. See the 
Introduction as before, p, iv, n. Sir K. Jl, Thompson, in the 
account of Wyelif prefixed lo the Guide-book before referred to, 
think* llie evidence for it conclusive. 

t Compare the title ' clcricus specialissimus domhii regis,' 
borne hv Philip Rcpyngdon. It appears to menu kind's 
chaplain, and not, as some think, a specinl clerk or com- 
niissiooer. 

J Kuibbs, Constitutional History, Isso, ii. n. 463. 

§ lb. p. 4 M. 

U See the Preface to It. L. Puolc's edition .of tliej/* Domini 
ISOo, pp. xxxiv-xxxvi. 



action he subsequently followed may in large 
measure be deduced. His life was a rebellion 
against what he believed to be unjust dominion — 
a rebellion analogous to the national one going on 
in more than one country of Europe at the time. 

Ah a justification of this course of eonduct, since 
ecclesiastical authority was adverse to him, lie fell 
back u|mui the teaching of Holy Scripture. The 
Word of Cod, he believed, would support bini in 
his position, though the religious orders might 
assail him, and archbishops condemn. Hence ho 
began to lay stress on the importance of a study 
of the Bible, and the necessity that people should 
be able to read it in their own tongue. In bin 
tract on the Pastoral Ollice, probably written not 
later than 137S,f be pleads for an English trans- 
lation. After instancing the gift of tongues at 
Pentecost, and the fact of St. Jerome's making a 
translation of the Pible, he continue*: 'Also the 
worthy reuine of frannse, not-with-stondinge alle 
lettingis, hath translatid the bible and the gospels 
with othere trewe sentensis of doctonrs out of 
lateyn iu-to frcynsch, why shuldcn not engliysehe 
men do so? as lordi.s of englond ban the bible in 
freynscb, so it were not ayenus (against) resoun 
that they hadden the same sentense in engliy.sch ; 
for thus goddis lawe wolde be betere known n & 
more trowiil for onehed of wit {believed for unity 
of meaning), & more acord be l>e-twixe renmes.'t 

At what precise date Wyelif began himself to 
supply this want, we have not the means of know- 
ing. No doubt, his thoughts had long been turned 
to it. Put the genuineness of what is commonly 
cited as his lirst work in this lield, a Commentary 
on the Apocalypse, with translation, has been 
ealled in question. At any rate, by the year 1380 
he was busily occupied with the task of trans- 
lating the fS'T, while a fellow-worker, Nicholas of 
Hereford,§ was engaged upon the <)T. Hereford's 
work, of which the original MS is extant, breaks 
oil' abruptly in the middle of a verse, Par 3-°. 
The cause of this .sudden interruption has been 
conjectured to be a summons to appear before a 
synod of preaching friars, served upon Hereford 
in 13S2, followed by an adjourned trial held at 
Canterbury, whieh ended in his being exeoni- 

* lb. p. xlvii. For the evidence that the de Dominio is 
Wyelif's, see p. \xii. 

t English Works, ed. by F. l>. Matthew, pp. 405, 429. The 
editor makes no doubt that this is Wyelif's own composition. 
In another tract, on the Ollice of Curates, probably not by 
Wyelif himself, but by one of bis school (i/>. p. 141), the lan- 
guage used is very decisive. Speaking of the op]>osile party, 
the writer says : * thei erien opynly that secuh-r men sohullen 
not entirmelen (meddle) hem of the gospel to rede it in heir 
inodir ton^e, but beere her mostly fmlris preehe & do after hem 
in alle things ; but this is expresly ayeost goddis U-chvngc.' 

I Mr. Matthew suggests (p. 530)'thiit the French translation 
referred to in this passage may be that described by M. Paris. 
See above, p. 237 b note |[. I tender, in his Der lirfiirmalnr 
Jultann Uicklif, iss.4, pp. lt-20, collects the pussies, from 
Foxe nnd others, which seem to indicate the existence of 
vernacular liihles in England hefore Wyelif's time. Hut if any 
such had been known to Wyelif, his argument in the text 
would have lost its force. 

g Nicholas of Hereford was an Oxford man, and Fellow of 
Queen's, with which college Wyelif also is said lo have heen 
connected. He was imjilicnted in the coofession of John Hall 
in 13S1, Throughout the Kent of 1.1y2 he was preaching zeal- 
ously at the University Church in support of Wyelif's doctrines ; 
but no June 15th was suspended from nil public fuuetioos. <>ti 
July 1st, failing to appear at his trial, he was excommunicated. 
From this sentence he appealed to the pope, and set out for 
Koine. Hence probably the sudden termination of his manu- 
script work, hefore referred to. More than once he iinrrowly 
escaped being handed over to the secular power. At li/mrih, 
after beinc, according to l"oxe, grievously tormented in Sail- 
wood Castle, he recanted, probably in ISlll. He afterwards 
himself sat in Judgment on heretics, was treasurer of Hereford 
Cathedral in 13l>7, and died in the Carthusian monastery of St. 
here a>.u» 1420.— See It. L. Poole* 



«* Dommw, * Anne, •( pivntrv, somewhere i 
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municated on July 1st. Who continued and 
finished the OT * we do not know. It would 
no doubt be under Wyclif's superintendence ; but 
it was in this year that he had his iirst seizure of 
illness, and it is difficult to believe that he eonld, 
single-handed, have finished his own NT work, 
and also what was wanting of Hereford's. It is 
usual, however, to assign to him the whole of the 
NT translation and the remainder of the OT. 

The want of uniformity perceptible in the work, 
added to the defeets naturally attending a first 
attempt, rendered a eomplete revision neeessary. 
This was at onee taken in hand ; but, before it 
eould be finished, death removed the master mind. 
A faithful diseiple of Wyclif, John PurYey,t car- 
ried on the work, and, somewhere about 13S8, the 
whole task of revision was accomplished. 

In a lengthy 'Prolog' to the OT thus revised, 
Purvey states the principles by whieh he had been 
guided. Out of a eharitable desire, he says, 
'to bane alle men in our rewme (realm), whiche 
God wole haue sauid, a symple creature hadde 
myche trauaile, with diuerse felawis and helperis,J 
to gedere manie elde biblis, and othere doctomis, 
and eomune glosis,§ and to make oo Latyn bibel 
sumdel (somewhat) trewe.' He then describes the 
process of revision, as the workers compared the 
version made with ' the glose,' and other doctors, 
' and special i Lire !l on the elde testament, that 
helpide fill myche in this werke.' A third time 
their performance was tested, by a reference to 
grammarians and early writers, in order to settle 

* It should be remembered that, according to the arrange- 
ment of the hooks of the OT in the Vulgate, the portion remain- 
ing after Earuch is not large— Ezekiel, Daniel (with its con- 
tinuations), the Minor Prophets, and 1 and 2 Maccabees. 

t The important part taken by Purvey in Wyclif's great work 
makes some particulars of his life desirahle. lie is said to have 
been a native of Lathbury in Buckinghamshire, born about 
1354. Wyclif, it will be remembered, was at nne time rector of 
Lndgershall in that county. During Wjclit's residence at 
Lutterworth, Purvey was closely associated with him, and, after 
his master's death, went, as one of the itinerant preachers, to 
Bristol, a city in sympathy with the new movement. Proceed- 
ings were taken against him by the Bishop of Worcester, and in 
13 l J0 he was imprisoned. In 1400-1 he was brought before Con- 
vocation, and recanted. In August 1401 he was presented to 
the vicarage of West Hythe in Kent ; but, his mind being ill at 
ease, he resigned it in Oct. 1403. In 1421 we find him again 
imprisoned by Archbishop Chicheley. He was alive in 1427, 
after which nothing seems known o"f him.— See the article by 
J. W. Hales in the Diet, of Sat. Biography, vol. xlvii. p. 52. 

J Who these helpers were we can only conjecture. The three 
following were noted adherents of Wyclif at the time, and it is 
nofimprobable that one or more of them had a hand in the 
work : — John Aston, or Ashton, is said to have been of Merton 
College, Oxford. If Wyclif was seneschal of Merton, this might 
account for their friendship. In 1382 he was conspicuous as 
one of Wyclif's itinerant preachers. In that year, along with 
Lawrence Bedeman, Nicholas Hereford, and Philip Ttepvjigdon, 
he was summoned to appear at Blackfriars, in London, before 
Archhishop Courtney. By a royal patent, July 13th, he was 
expelled from his university. On Nov. 27th he recanted, but 
we find him again denounced as a Lollard, and prohibited from 
preaching, 

Lawrence Bedeman, otherwise Stevine, was an Oxford man, 
like his companions, being of Stapeldon Hall, afterwards 
E\eter College. It fared with him, in 13S2, as with Aston. 
Brantingham. Bishop of Exeter, took proceedings against him 
for his conduct as an itinerant preacher in Cornwall. After 
making his submission, he became rector of Lifton, Devonshire, 
and was there as late as 1410. 

Philip of Repyngdon was probably a native of Bepton. He 
was educated at Eroadgates Hall, Oxford, and before 13S2 was 
an Augustinian canon of St. Mary de Pre, Leicester. Like 
Hereford, he was a vigorous upholder of Wyclif's tenets in ser- 
mons at Oxford. When exposed to the same trial, he appears to 
have succumbed at once, becoming afterwards a great favourite 
with Henry iv., with the style of 'clericus specialisstmns 
dnmini regis Henrici,' and iii 1404-5 heins made Bishop of 
Lincoln. On Sept. ISth, 140S, he was created a cardinal by 
Gregory xh., and died in 14*24.— See the articles hv C. L. 
Kingsford and K. L. Poole in the Diet, of Xat. Biography. 

? The glossa ordinaria, or 'eomune glose,' was the work of 
Wt lafrid Strabo, about a.d. 840. The interlinear gloss was 
later. 

II Xieolaus de Lyra, so called from the place of his birth in 
Normandy, was a converted Jew. Hence the special value 
attached to his commentary on the Old Testament. He died 
at Paris in 1340. 



the precise use and meaning of words and phrases. 
And yet once again there was a final scrutiny, by 
a committee, as we should say, when there wera 
present 'manie gode felawis and kynnynge at tho 
correcting of the translaeioun.' * 

That the work, after so mueh preliminary care, 
was well and thoroughly done, need not surprise 
us. Furvey's revision appears to have aimed 
chiefly at making the rendering more idiomatic, 
both in respect of the vocabulary and the construc- 
tion of sentences. In particular, too close an 
imitation of the partieipial construction of the 
Latin had often led the earlier translators into 
difficulties. ' Wyclif's own part,' says a competent 
judge, t 'offends less in this respect than Here- 
ford's ; but the work of each needed anglicizing or 
englishing ; and this was the improvement Purvey 
set himself to earry out.' A few examples will 
make this elearer. It should be premised that not 
only was the Vulgate the sole authority for the 
translation, but that, as Purvey himself says, the 
text of the Vnlgate was then in a bad state. * The 
eomune Latin biblis,' lie deelares, 'ban more nede 
to be correctid, as manie as 1 haue seen in my lif, 
than hath the English bible late translatid.' Thi-J 
was particularly the case with the Psalms, St. 
Jerome's version of whieh was not used in the 
services of the Church, ' but another translaeioun 
of othere men, that hadden myche lasse kunnyng 
and holynesse than Jerom hadde.' 

In Ex 7 s2 the malefici of the Vulgate is rendered ' the clepers 
of deuels to doon yuel ' by Hereford ; * witchis ' by Purvey. 

Jos ion 'lurking in the spelunk of the cite' (H.); 'hid in 
the denne of the citee' (P.). 

Jg5'^ Maledicile terra, 'curse ye to the loond'(H.); 'curse 
ye thelond'(P.). 

Ps 77 (7S)70 De post fetantes accepit eum, 'fro the after 
berende blet he toe h>m' (11.); 'he took hym fro bihynde 
scheep with lambren ' (P.). 

Ps H3- 1 'The maumetis of Jentilis syluer and gold' (II.), 
1 The symulacris of hethene men ben sillier and gold' (P.). 

Lk 1415 'Whan sum n ian of sittinge at the mete had herd' 
(H.) ; ' And vvhanne som of hem that saten togider at the mete 
had herd '(P.). 

Ro 13'1 ' And we vvitinge this tyme, for hour is now, vs for to 
ryse of slepe' (IT.) ; ' And" we knowen this tyme, that the our is 
now, that we rise fro sleep' (P.).J 

Besides the general ' Prolog ' already spoken of, 



there are separate prologues, some 



of them very 
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short, to most of the books of the OT and NT. 
These are usually translated from St. Jerome. 
The order of books in the main follows the Vul- 
gate, but 'Deeds' (Acts) stands between Hebrews 
and James. The Epistle to the Laodieeans, in- 
serted after Colossians in the lirst version, was left 
out by Purvey. § The later version has also a 
number of marginal glosses or notes in place of 
the short textual insertions common in the earlier. 
These glosses, it may be remarked, whether 
textual or marginal, are not of a controversial 
nature. They are simply explanatory. There 
does not appear to be any desire to use them for 
party purposes. Thus, on the passage relating the 
institution of the Lord's Supper, a subject on 
which Wyclif's views were elsewhere so strongly 
pronounced, there is no note at all. Neither is 
there on ]\lt 16", with the exception of a textual 

* Forshall and Madden, vol. i. p. 57. The General Prologue 
fills 00 pages in this edition. It is strictly a prologue to the 
OT, hardly mentioning the NT, to which Purvey may have 
intended to prefix a similar prologue. 

f J. W. Hales, in the article before quoted. By the publica- 
tion in a convenient form of The Bouk oj Job, Paalins, . . . etc., 
from Hereford's version as revised by Purvey (Oxford, 1SS1, Svo), 
Skeat has made it easy for the ordinary reader to form an 
opinion of Hereford's style, though not as he originally wrote. 

J The list of such passages may be easily extended from Eadie 
or Mombert. 

5 As none of the volumes in Forshall and Madden's great 
edition has a table of contents, Skeat was at the trouble to 
compile one for a paper read by him at a meeting of the Philo- 
logical Society, June 5th, 1896. He distinguishes the different 
MSS used by' the editors in each part of their work. See the 
- 'Society, 1896, p. 212 6:. 
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gloss, explaining Barioiut as'thesone of culuer ' 
(a dove). 

Thist>eing the case, one is perplexed to know on what ground 
Sir Thomas Mure should imeigh so bitterly against Wjelifs 
translation. ' lo which traiiMlaoyoun he pur]»o*ely corrupted 
thu holy text, malycyonaly placing therin suche wordys us 
niyght in the redurs er.\s seme to the prule of nueh heresy e« as 
he went about to sow ; which he not only set forth with his 
own trnnslaryon of the b> ble, but also with certayne prologes 
and glosys which he made ther vpon.'* Such prologues and 
glosses as we have do not un«wr this description. 'The 
ecclesiastical authorities in England' nt the time, writes an 
unexceptionable witness,! 'most certninly approved of various 
copies of the actual versions now known as Wyelillte.' Some of 
those extant copies arc shown, by the autographs and inscrip- 
tions they bear, to have ltelonged to high personages in t'hureh 
and Slate. What is the explanation? A very daring one lias 
been started by Father tiasipiet. ! He endeavours to prove that 
the versions ot which we have been spunking, those we call the 
Wycliflte, are not Wycliflte at all ; that we have b;en under a 
delusion all these years ; that the heretical translation of the 
Uible due to Wyclif and his followers, if it ever existed, has 
completely disappeared ; and that what we jxvsmss under that 
nsiiie is neither more nor less than an authorized Catholic 
translation ot the Uible. The existence of such orthodox 
versions is attested by the evidence of Sir Thomas More, who 
declares that ' the whole byble was longe More his (Wyclif's) 
dares hy vertuous it well -lerned nun translated into the 
«njrly»h tonge, & by good and godly people with denocyon Si 
eobe'rnes well & reuerently red.'g' In anotlier well-known 
passage he speaks of having seen ' Bibles fair and old.' It is to 
be ohserved that .More speaks of such orthodox versions as were 
made hmtj before Wyclif s da>s. The Hibles he has seen are 
ofd. That no authorized version .va.s made at, or after, 
Wyclif's time, follows plainly, it would seem, from noother 
passaj* a little later on in this same I'lialuije. 'And surely 
howe it bathe happed that in all this whyle god hnlh evther not 
suffered or not proifyded that any good vertuous man hnth had 
the tuynde in faithful) wysc to translate it, aiut ther vpon 
evther the clergy or nt the lest wyse some one hysshop to 
approwe it, this can I noth.i nge tell.' I 1 

If, then, the orthodox English versioiiB seen by .More were 
old ones ; if, as he implies, no fresh ones were made by authority 
from Wyclif's day to his own, how is the fact tn be explained 
that the Bible, now suddenly claimed as Catholic, while found, 
wholly or in part, in nearly 200 MSS, should he found nowhere 
but in MSS written in or soon after Wyulif's time? Why should 
the stvle, in every instance, fix the composition to the last 
quarter of the 14th century? What can have caused this sudden 
and prolific growth of orthodox liihles just then, when no link 
is visible to connect them with an earlier stage? 

Father Gasquet's paradox is a bold one, and, it need not be 
said, ingeniously and forcibly defended. Hut, if it is proved 
untenable, the resorting to it'will he one more testimony to the 
candour and good faith of the Wycliflte translation.*! 

iv. Reformation 7 Pkisiod. — The century that 
intervened between the death of Wyclif ami the 
birth of Tindale has been rightly called a century 
of preparation. For a time t lie spread of Lollard 
opinions was checked. The passing of the Act de 
htrrctico combnrcntto in the reign of Henry IV,, 
and the condemnation of unauthorized versions of 
the Bible in the Synod at Oxford in 14U8, threat- 
ened to be a deathblow to the hopes of Wyclif's 
followers. Hut the wave which hud retreated for 
a while was soon to return with redoubled force. 
The fall of Constantinople in 14,13 threw ooen to 
the Western world the treasures of Creek litera- 
ture. The invention of printing, aliout the same 
period, furnished the means of spreading abroad 
the results of the new learning. In 1406** was 
born one destined to be perhaps the greatest ex- 
ponent of that new learning, Desiderius Erasmus. 
Hitherto authority had triumphed against convic- 
tion : it was now to be seen whether it would 
triumph against conviction allied with knowledge. 

* A Dj/alorje ojtnfr Thoman Mure Knyghte . . , 1530, f. cviii. 

t The Kev. V. A. Croquet, O.S.B., in an article which origin- 
ally appeared in the DuMin livvinc, July 1>95, reprinted und 
enlarged in The Old E)tgli*h Bible, ami other h'6*ay$, IsUT, 
p. 17tt. 

* In the work just cited, pp. 102-lTS. 
ji Dyaloge, as before, f. cviii. 

II lb. f. cxiv. \crs., letter C». 

\ See, further, an article by F. D. Matthew in the En/jligh 
Historical lieri*w for January Is'JS, and Kenyon's Our iiible 
and the Ancient Manuxcri jit *,'l±Xi, p. 2(14 ff. 

"* That HO0 and not, as commonly said_J4f.7 was the date of 
Erasmus' birth, has been shown by Kan, the Warned luad- 
tnaster of the Erasmiaansch Gymnasium at ItytUrdani. 
EXTRA VOL. — 16 



Between the years MSfp and I -ISM, iiu**ibly in 
the same year that Luther was born at Eislyhen, 
William tindale first suw the light, it is believed, 
in the little village of Slymbridge, Oloueester- 
shire.* Foxe says that ' iroin a child' he was 
brought up iti the University of Oxford. If so, as 
he did not take liis Bachelor's degree till I51*J, nor 
his Master's till 1515, t it would seem that his lirst 
years there were spent, not in college but in 
school. And with this agrees tlie statement that 
he entered Magdalen Hall, then known us Crummar 
Hall, the school preparatory to the great founda- 
tion of William of ^ aynllete. As a hoy there, he 
may have -«een Colet, who was probably of Mng- 
dalen ; but Colet left Oxford on being appointed 
Dean of St. Paul's in 15U5, and it is m>t likely that 
Tindale could have come, in any direct manner, 
under his influence. ' Spying his time,' says Vox*, 
Tindale presently left Oxford for Cambridge. The 
exact year of tins migration we do not know, nor 
the immediate cause of it. It is natural to connect 
it with the presence of Erasmus in the sitter 
university, where he was Lady .Margaret professor 
from 1511 to 1515. But here, again, the date of 
Tindale's SLA. degree is a difficulty. 

After leaving the university, about LV.il, as we 
may suppose, he became tutor in the family of Sir 
Thomas Walsh, a knight of good position and 
well connected, at the manor house of Little 
Sudbury, not far from the place of Ins birth. 
Here he remained till tiie latter part of 15'23. 
The need of reform in matters ecclesiastical in 
Gloucestershire may be inferred from the fact that 
from 1512, when Sylvester de Giglis returned to 
Koine, to 1535, when Hugh Latimer was conse- 
crated, there was no resident bishop of Worcester. 
The see was held by Italians; one of them heing 
afterwards Clement VII. As men's thoughts were 
turned to such abuses, we can hardly wonder that 
a blunt, free-spoken man like Tindale occasionally 
got into heated arguments with the local clergy and 
others who frequented The manor hou*e. These 
he silenced by a translation of the Enrftirit/ion 
of Erasmus ; but, beginning to preach in an irregu- 
lar maimer to the neighbouring villagers, he waa 
summoned to appear before a clerical tribunal, 
presided over by Barker, chancellor of the diocese. 

Though no proof of heretical teaching was estab- 
lished against him, Tindale began to turn hi* 
thoughts to another scene. The idea of an l'nglisv. 
Bible had been long present to his mind. In 
London the idea might become a fact. He would 
address himself to the Bishop of London, Tun*tall, 
the friend of More, a man of repute as a states- 
man and a scholar. Armed with a translation of 
Isocrates to be his introduction to the bishop, and 
a letter from his patron to Sir Harry tluildfoid, he 
came to London. The reception he met with from 
Tuustall, though not surprising to us, and the dis- 
appointments he experienced in other quarters, 
convinced Tindale, as he sorrowfully owns, ' not 
only that there was no row me in my lorde of 
londons palace to translate the new testament, 
but also that there was no place to do it in all 
englomle.' t 

During his short stay in London he met with 
one faithful friend. This was Humphrey Mon- 
mouth, afterwards an alderman and sherill', and 
knighted, who chanced to hear him preach in the 

* We follow in this account the Life of Tyndalt by II. 
Demaus, revised edition lssit. The Keformer, it may be noted, 
siK-lt his own name Tindale (id. p. 9), the s|M.-lling adopted 
throughout this ltietionarv. 

t See Hoase. He(fi*ter of the University of Oxford, 1SS5, t. 
pp. is, SO. lie supplicated for hi* decree in the name of 
Iluchens, or llychyns, a name by whu-h some previous genera- 
tion* of his family u]»pt:ar to have been known. The datea 



Jurnishul by the iletiixter make the earlier year suggested for 
I Tjrvlalo'i birth fmyrbljar<lc 
i ;■ I'refacztolh, Ftntalettch. 
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church of St. Dunstan in the West. Monmouth 
took him into his house as chaplain, at a stipend 
of £10 a year.* For this he afterwards got into 
trouble; and his petition to Cardinal Wolsey, 
between four and five years later, is valuable for 
the picture it gives us of Tindale's manner of life 
while in his house. After relating his first ac- 
quaintance with him, Monmouth continue.*: 'So 
I took him into my house half-a-year ; and there 
he lived as a good priest as methought. He 
studied most part of the day and of the night 
at his book ; and he would eat but sodden meat 
by his good will, and drink but small single 
beer.'t 

At the table of Monmouth, a merchant who 
had travelled, and visited Rome and Jerusalem, 
Tindale would be sure to meet with men who 
could tell him of the doings abroad, and especially 
of Wittenberg and Luther. Determined at length, 
as the safest course, to entru*t his contemplated 
work to a foreign printer, he made choice of Ham- 
burg, and in or about the month of May 1524 set 
sail for that busy city. As Hamburg is said to 
have possessed no printing-press at this time, it is 
a matter of dispute whether or not Tindale stayed 
there till his translation was ready for printing. 
He may have gone to visit Luther at Wittenberg, 
as is implied in statements of More and others. 
If so, he returned to Hamburg, to reeeive his re- 
mittance from Monmouth, and then went on to 
Cologne, to arrange for the printing of his English 
Testament at the press of Peter ^uentcl. Three 
thousand copies of the work, in small quarto size, 
were to be struck oil". The printing had advanced 
as far as signature K, when the authorities of the 
city unexpectedly gave orders for the work to be 
stopped, and the printed sheets confiscated. An 
enemy, Coehheus,* had been dogging the footsteps 
of the English scholar, and from him came the 
information given to the senate. Tindale and his 
companion Boye§ hastily caught up what they 
could of their materials, and took passage up the 
Rhine to Worms, where they would be in less fear 
of interruption. From the difficulty of matching 
Peter Quenfcel's type at the press of Peter Schoetler 
(son of the partner of Fautt), Tindale seems to 
have given up the thought of completing the 4to 
edition ; and instead to have had his work printed 
in small Svo, without notes or glomes. But, not 
to waste the copies of the sheets printed in 4to at 
Cologne, he sent them on to England. In this 
way, about March 1525-26, there appeared the 
first English New Testament ever printed, the one 
in Svo, complete, and the portion of the one in 4to. 
Of this latter, the first printed in point of time, 
only one solitary fragment is known to remain ; 
and of the former, only two copies, neither of 
them complete. || 

Before pausing to eonsider these translations in 

• Equal to about £120 now. 

t Monmoutb'a petition is in the TIarlelan MSS. See Demaus, 
p. 88 n. 

J John Dobenelc, who latinized himself as Cochltxus, was born 
about 1503 in a village near Nurnberg. He was a violent 
opponent of Luther. As he was himself passing a book through 
Quentel's press at the time, he had peculiar opportunities for 
learning the business of the two Englishmen. See the letters 
from him in Arber's First Printed English Jew Testament. 
1871. pp. 18-24. 

J William Roye, who had heen an Observant Friar at Green- 
wich, was acting as Tindale's amanuensis. As would be guessed 
from his poem, he was an uncongenial spirit, and Tindale was 
glad to get rid of him as soon as he could. 

i; The fragment in 4to is now in the Grenville Library of the 
British Museum, No. 12,179. It consists of 31 leaves, and goes 
to the end of sheet H, ending abruptly with the words ' Friend, 
how earnest thou in hither, and ' (Mt 22 1 '-'). It has been photo- 
lithographed, with an Introduction, by Mr. Arher. Of the Svo 
edition there is an imperreet copy in the Library of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and a perfect one (all but the title-page) in the 
Library of the Uaptist College, Bristol. Thp singular vicis- 
situdes through which this list book has t. ssed are told bv 
Dew.ans.p.12,. 



detail, we must briefly conclude the story of the 
author's life. 

The summer of 1520 was probably spent by 
Tindale at Worms, in making arrangements for 
the transmission of his books to England.* Ob- 
stacles in the way of their reception soon began to 
appear. Besides the warning given by Coehheus, 
Edward Lee, the king's almoner, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York, wrote from Bordeaux on Dec. 2nd, 
1525, to report what he had heard of the suspected 
work in his journey through France. One active 
agent in the distribution of the books was Simon 
Fish, author of The Supplicnnjon for tkz Bcgr/nrs, 
then living near the White Friars. Standish, bishop 
of St. Asaph, f was the first to bring the matter 
under the cognizance of Wolsey. The great 
cardinal was disposed to make light of it, but 
Tun^tall was urgent for the condemnation of the 
anonymous version, and it was ordered that the 
books should be burnt, wherever found. To make 
the condemnation more impressive, a public burn- 
ing was appointed, to follow a sermon by the 
Bishop of London at Paul's Cross.J A mandate to 
the like efl'eet was issued by Warham, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, on Xov. 3rd ; and by the end of 
the year the part taken by Tindale and Itoye came 
to be publicly known, and an active search was 
made for them. West, a priest of the community 
to which Koye belonged, was sent abroad to track 
them, and letters from him and Hermann Binck, 
during 152S, give an account of their efforts. 
Tindale and Koye, however, had separated, and 
their machinations were thus ba tiled. In 1527, or 
thereabouts, Tindale went to Marburg in Hesse, 
the seat of a university, and there, towards the 
end of 152S, was joined by Frith. At Marburg 
(anglicized in his colophons as ' Marlborow ') he 
printed several of his controversial works, and, 
what more concerns us, the first instalment of his 
long-meditated version of the OT. The Penta- 
teuch was here printed by Hans Luft, and pub- 
lished Jan. ITth, 1530.§ Several copies of this 
exist, but only one (now in the Grenville Library) 
in a perfect condition. It is remarkable for the 
' piebald ' appearance of the printing ; Genesis and 
Numbers being in Gothic letter ; Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, and Deuteronomy, in Bonian. The explana- 
tion probably is that the books -were prepared for 
separate issue, the five having no collective title- 
page. The following year Tindale printed, at 

* It is a mystery whence the money was obtained for defray- 
ing the first cost of these editions. 3000 copies of the Svo 
edition are said to have been struck off at Worms. Whether 
the 4to edition was completed there, is disputed. No trace of 
such a complete edition is left, beyond the fragment printed at 
Cologne. Still, even the existence of this was not known till 

im. 

t For tbis person, see Erasmus' Letter to Justus Jonas (Eng. 
tr. 1SS3, p. 42). 

t As need hardly be said, this buying up and burning the 
copies of Tindale's first edition proved the readiest means of 
providing money for a second. But it is not fair to call Tindale, 
as Bore does, a' ' participator in the erime' hecause he let the 
books be sold, knowing to what purpose they would be put. 
The motives of the two parties were different. The bishops 
wished to destroy this translation ; Tindale wished to replace it 
bv a better. See Dore, Old Bibles, 1SS8, p. 2G. 

*§ Genesis alone has the colophon ; ' Emprented at Marlborow 
in the lande of Hesse, by me Hans Luft, the yere of onre Lorde 
M.ccccc.xxx. the xvij da'yes of Januarij.' From the peculiarity 
of ' .Marlborow ' as an equivalent for Marburg, and from an re- 
pression that Hans Luft never had a printing-press there, 
Mombert endeavoured to prove that the Pentateuch was really 
printed at Wittenberg, and that ' Marlborow ' was a pseudonym. 
' It is painful,' says one writer, accepting this as proved, ' to 
tbink that an intentional misstatement should be on the im- 
print of the first part of the English bible ever issued ' (Dore, 
Old Bibles, 1888, p. 67). The pain may fortunately be relieved, 
and the fair fame of Tindale cleared, by observing the evidence 
furnished bv an able reviewer of Mombert in the Atknueum, 
Apr. 18th. 188.i, to show that TIans Luft really hai an itinerant 
press at Marburg at this time, and that in fact one publication 
of this very year, the Comi>endious olde Treatise used by Foxe, 
.hears the colophon ;-* Emprented at Marlborow in the lade of 
Hesseh by roe Hans Luft.' 
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Antwerp must probably, I lis translation of the 
Book ol .Jonah.* Antwerp was a dangerous re- 
treat, hut it was conveniently situated for eoni- 
muuioaUng witli England. Here aoiunlin^ly lie 
resided from 1533, if not earlier, to liis arrest in 
153.1. The last two years of his life were years 
of great literary activity. In 1534 appeared at 
Antwerp his revision of Uie I'entnteuch, tjeuefis 
being the only book in which any changes were 
innde ; t find in November of that year hi.s revised 
NT. i Tliis is commonly called the second edition, 
and it is strange that nine years should have 
elapsed before Tindale himself published one.§ 
But if there had been any delay, there was none 
now. Two editions appeared in J535. These must 
be carefully discriminated The lir>t is entitled : 
The newe Tcstituunt dylyyctttly corrected and com- 
pared with the Urckc by Wiilymn Tindnle, ami 
fynesshed in the ycre of mire Lordc God A.M.D, and 
XXXV, No place or printer's name is given, but 
it is considered to be from the press of Hans van 
Bureinonde at Antwerp, It is in Svo. A striking 
peculiarity of this edition is the curious mis- 
spelling of English words, such as « f aether' for 
father, 'stocde' for Stood, and the like. This 
gave rise to the fancy that Tindale had adapted 
hij version to the pronunciation of the Gloucester- 
shire fanners. But the more rational explanation 
is that Dutch or Flemish compositors were em- 
ployed upon this edition; and that in fact it was 
not superintended by Tindale at all, but a private 
enterprise of Hutch printers, who had observed 
the censure passed on Joye's unauthorized pro- 
duction of the previous August, and wished to 
anticipate the hiral revision which Tindale was 
understood to be preparing.*' 

This last revision, in which 'yet once again' 
Willyam Tindale addressed the reader, has two 
titles, the lirst bearing date 1535, the second 1534 ; 
denoting, we may suppose, the times of publica- 
tion ami printing. It is in Svo size, with black 
letter type, ami has a calendar prefixed. While 
bearing no printer's name, or place, it lias a 
printers mark with the initials ti. H. These 
were conjectured by Stevens to denote Guillantue 
Hychyns, a form of the translator's name;** but 
the late Henry Bradshaw has shown convincingly 
that they are the initials of the Antwerp pub- 
lisher, God fried van der llagen, wlio latinized 
himself as Dnmous, The printer he employed 
was frcijuenlly Martin Emperoitr, who was prob- 
ably the printer of this last revision. tt 

We must hasten to the close. On the '23rd or 
24th of May 1535 Tindale was entrapped and car- 
ried oil" from Antwerp to the fortress of Vilvorde, 
where he was strangled and burnt on Oct. Gth, 
153G. Even in his imprisonment he was not idle. 
In the touching letter Xt to the governor of the 
fortress, the Marquis of Bergen-op-Zooin, in which 

" Copies ol thin had so completely disappeared, that some 
tn-gan to doubt iU ever haling existed. lint mi IjOI Lord 
Arthur llervey discovered a copy, hound up in an old volume 
with other pieces, in lit;. librwv ut lekvvorth. 

t More, Old Dibit*, ls-ss, p. ill, whore the book is descrihed. 

; The nave Tettainenl, dyhrjently corrected . . . f,i/ Willi/am 
Tiwlalc. It was printed in Gothic letter by Martin Emperour, 
In bvo. This is the edition used in Haunters Hrxapla. In 
Fry's Iiibliugraphical Hweription it is No. 3. The copy in the 
British Museum is marked C. 23. a. 5. 

ft This is not taking count of surreptitious editions, such as 
l>ore gives instances of (op. cit. p. 27), nor of Joye's un- 
authorized edition in Alienist 1534. For this last, see West- 
cult. (it-Herat 1'iVic, 1S72. pp. W-i'.K 

I The titles of this and of thu next are taken front tho Cata- 
logue of the British Museum Library. Tho prei.s-nmrks of the 
two copies are 0. 80. a, 2 mnl ( '. 3tl. h, 5. 

■i See the Introduction to Master's Hexapta, p. ID, col. 1. 
This edition is the one numbered 5 by Fry. 

** See above, p. 24t l>, note ♦. 

H See Hradshaw s paper, ' (lodfried van dor linden, ' reprinted 
horn the ftibliofjraphvr, l*f«. 

JJ Kcprodueed in facsimile 
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he petitions for warmer clothing, lie asks al>o for 
a Hebrew Bible, grnniniHr, and dictionary. And 
it is saitl that he linished in prison a translation ol 
the books Joshua to '2. Chronicles inclusive.* His 
last words at the stake were: 'Lord, open the 
king of England's eyes !' 

The influence exercised bv Tindale's version on subsequent 
ones will be best considered luter on. Hut it seems proper to 
notice here n question that hw been raised as to his cump>teiice 
for the work of translating. Was he able to form an niiUpMid- 
ent Judgment an his Greek and Hebrew originals, or did he 
take his Pentateuch from Luther, and his New Testament from 
l.uther and Erasmus '1 It liuy h« admitted at once that 
Tindale availed himself freely o"f the labours of both tin se 
scholars. His object being what it was, lie would probubly 
have thought it mere pwrvfriweness not to ito so. lint he d.il 
not borrow as one who could not pay back. Even in the pro- 
logues, he sometimes not only diHers from, but argues against, 
thu Herman translator, as In the case of the prologue to James. 
Tindale's great aptituile for languages is shown by various 
testimonies. That of Herman von ilem llusche ; would be 
thought high-flown if we did not know that it came from one 
not likely to be iiii]>osed upon \s regards Hebrew, in particu- 
lar, one of the seven languages that von dem Busche «tei land 
Tindale to be at home in, it is not likely that he would have 
found it ditllcult to obtain instruction in it at Cologne, or 
Worms, or other cities where he stayed. 

The question is one that, after all, can be settled only by an 
Induction of passages on a sutHcieutly large scale. For ihaL 
there is no room here. We give a few, taken almost at hap- 
hazard from the NT; some of which will show Tindale's obvious 
indebtedness to previous versions. Hut the general impression 
conveyed by them will be, we think, that he used these helps an 
a master, and not as a servant.} 

Lk 2^ An nesciebatis, quod iu his qu;e patris niei sunt, oportet 

me esse? 
Wissent ir nit, das ich beyn muss in dem das meins vattc.-a 

ist? 
Wist ye not that I must goo aboute my fathers busines' 

(Compare, as showing Tindale's freedom, the Khennsh of 

1.182, clusely following the Latin, ' I must lie about those 

things which are my lather's'). 
Ac D 15 Yade, quoniam organum electum est mini iste. 
(Jang hyn, deli diser ist mir ein au»erwelet riistzcug. 
Goo thy wayes : for he is a chosen vcwell vnto me (' vesscll ' 

representing the Greek e-xt'Cot mure closely than the Latin 

or German). 
Ac 27'° 3l Nautis uero qu;orentihus fngere c naui . . . sub 

prartextu uelut e prora aneoras extensuri, dixit I'nulus 

centurioni . . . 
Da aber die sehiflloutt die flucht suchtcn . , . vnd galwn 

fur, ay wolten anckcr auss dtni hinder schifT auss streckeu, 

sprach 1'auhis zn dem vmh-rhauptmnn . . . 
As the shipmen were about to He out of the ship . . . vnder 

a coloure as though they wolde have (;i>t anerc^ out of 

the forshippe : Taul sa.vd vnto the vnder captayne . . . 

(Compare 'hinder schifT ' with 'forshippe.' The term 

' vnder captayne,' for centurion, seems clearly due to the 

German). 
Ro 2's . . . institutus e\ lege ; vnd weyl dn auss dem gesotz 

vnderricht hist ; in that thou arte informed by the Inwe 

(xaTTX<bui>«f t* t»u »#iiou. Note 'hy' instead of 'out 

of). 
1 Co 9'9 , . . quo plnrcs tucrifaciam ; nuff das ich ir vil 

( = ihrer viel) gewinne; that I myght vvynne the moo 

(more). (The conq>arative is rightly kept, with the Creek 

nud Latin, against the German). 



" The English version of these nine books in ' Matthew's' Bihtc 
is not Cov erdale's, and reasons are given to show that it was by 
Tindale. See Moulton, p. 127. 

t The reviewer in the At/tcwum before referred to (May 2nd, 
lss5) holds very strongly that he did both. Admitting that 
Tindale possessed n fair knowledge of (Jreek, he yet insisLs that 
the wholesale horrowing of Luther's prologues and marginal 
notes, in the flrut Cologne fragment, justifies the charge th.it 
the work was adapted from Luther. If this was done with 
a, Greek original, and with Erasmus' Latin rendering its an 
assistance, what would he done with a llehrew original* Where 
could Tindale, travelling about from placo to place, and busy 
with tho publication of" his treatises, find opportunities of ac- 
quiring a sound knowledge of so dilHeult a lanu'uage? The 
reader will Hurt In Eadie, i. pp. HJ, 2in), a collection of pa^sa^'en 
from various writers, conveying this imputation more or less 
directly. 

t For this writer, sometimes latinized as Diimams, see tho 
'Index Hiographicus' to Hocking's edition of the Kpix'nliv 
Olmcuroruiit i'lrontin, to which he was one of the contributors. 
His biographer, Hermann Hamclmaim, speaks of him as the 
friend of Culet, More, and Fisher. Erasmus was one of his 
correspondent s, 

S The editions used for thin comparison are the third of 
Erasmus' Mjcuw Ttxttinuntiim, H:mle, l'>22; Luther's Dan nn>* 
Ttttmnait, 'zu Unset, rlurch Adam Petri," lK2(thc first edition 
of all came out. we believe, in September 1.122, at Wittenberg); 
aiNtTfritlAhs'sNew Tc»Uin>£ut oH 'Ci, a* reprinted ;n Bagster's 
U&aplai 1 ,i OSHJt I v£> 
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2 Co 47 ffabemus autem thesaurmn hunein testaeeis uaseulis ; 
in irdischen gefessen ; in erthen vessels. (Probably Tindale 
took 'erthen,' that is, of earthenware, from the German. 
Wyelif's 'britil' preserves one side of the Latin testaceix, 
ia-rpatxmis, as referring to Gideon's pitchers). 

Ph 120 secundum expectationem ; wie ich emilieh wartte ; 
as I hertely loke for. (Tindale seems to catch the force 
of Kioxapa.loxja.il, the ' earnest expectation * of one looking 
out eagerly for news). 

Ph T*i . . . adiuuantes deeertanteni fidem euangelij ; vnnd 
sampt (sammt) vns kempfft (kampfet) iiber dem glauben 
des Euangeli ; labouringe as we do, to mayntayne the 
fayth of the gospel], 

Ph 2' . . . senietipsum inaniuit ; hat sieh selbs geeiissert ; 
made him silfe of no reputaeion (literally * emptied him- 
self.' Note the freedom of the rendering). 

Ph 4 3 . . . compar germana ; mein artiger geferte (mein 
trewer geselle, 1534) ; faythfull yockfelowe. (Wyclif has : 
'Also I preie & the german felowe *). 

Ph 4 5 . . . modestia uestra ; eiiwere lindigkeit ; you re softenes. 
(Here probably the term used is suggested by the Ger- 
man). 

Ph 410 . . . quod iam tandem reuiguit uestra pro me sohici- 
tudo ; das ir der nials eyns wider ergrunet seyt von mir 
zu halten (das ir widder wacker worden seid, fur mich zu 
sorgen, 1534); that now at the last ye are revived agayne 
to eare for me. 

Ja l 23 . . . faciem natiuitatis suae ; sein leiplich angesicbt ; 
his hodyiy face. 

Ja 3 5 Ecce, exiguus ignis quantam materiam incendit ; Sihe, 
ein klein feur, welch einen wait zundet es an ; Beholde 
how gret a tbiiige a lyttell fyre kyndleth. 

When we turn to the Old Testament there is, so far as the 
present writer can pretend to judge, less evidence of originality 
in Tindale's translation ; but instances are not wanting to show 
that he did not follow blindly cither Luther or the Vulgate. 
Sometimes he differs from both. In many cases he sides with 
one as against the other ; sometimes mistakenly, but quite as 
often, we think, taking the right side. A few examples will 
suffice :* — 
Gn 3 U inter omnia animantia ; vor allem vieeh ; of all catell. 
(Tindale's of is nearer to the original 'out of,' 'from 
among' — see RVm— than the others). 
Gn 4 21 pater canentium eithara et organo ; die mit harpffen 
vnd pfeyffen vmbgiengen ; all that excereyse them selves 
on the harpe and on the organs. (Here it would have been 
better to render ' pipe ' instead of 'organ,' with the Ger- 
man). 
Gn 21'' Si et posteris nieis stirpique meae ; meine kinder . . . 
meyne naffen ; my ehildern nor my childern's childern. 
(Tindale, alone of the three, appears to aim at keeping 
the alliterative cast of the Hebrew). 
Gn 3i)H Dixit: Feliciter, et idcireo vocavit nomen ejus Gad ; 
da spraeh Lea, Rustig, vn hiess in (ihn) Gad ; Then sayde 
Lea : good lueke ; and called his name Gad. (Compare 
the rendering in AV). 
Cn 35 19 hasc est Bethlehem ; die nfi heist BethLehem ; which 
now is tailed Bethlehem. (The words are now held to be 
a gloss. Tindale plainly followed Luther). 
Gn 37a fecitque ei tunieam polymitam ; vnd maehet im 
einen bnndten rock ; and he made biin a coote of many 
coloures. 

(The rendering 'of many colours' is retained even in the 
RV, though in the margin 'a long garment with sleeves ' 
is given. The LXX supports the former, having TcxiXey ; 
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and probably the same meaning was meant to be con- 
veyed by 'polymitam' (toA.^to»), 'of many threads,' in 
the sense of damasked). 

Ex 3^ Ego sum qui sum ; Ich werde sevn der ich seyn werdc ; 
f wilbe what I wilbe. (See KVm). ' 

Ex I2 6 ad vesperam ; zwischen abents ; aboute euene. (The 
German is the most literal). 

Ex 151^ 15 (Tindale has the psst tense, along with the Vulgate 
and Luther ; the AV has the future). 

Ex 1615 Dixerunt ad invicem, Manhn? quod significat, 
est hoe? Das ist Man, denn sie wysten nicht . . . 
said one to another: What is this? for they wist not . . . 

Ex 391 Fecit vestes, quibus indueretur Aaron ; amptkleider 
zu dienen in Heyligthum ; the vestimentesof niinistracion 
to do seruyee in. (' Vestments of ministration ' is as 
literal as the AV 'cloths of service,' and more dignified). 

Lv 19 20 . . . vapulabunt ainbo; das sol gestrafft werden ; 
there shalbe a payne vpon it(RV ' thev shall he punished '; 
lit. 'there shall be an inquisition.' Tindale gives the 
sense, though not pointedly. AV ' she shall be scourged ' 
conveys a wrong impression). 

Tindale's last words were a prayer that the Lord 
would open the king of England's eyes. It is 
remarkable that the English version of the Bible 
made by the next translator we have to treat of, 
bore, in one of its forms, that kind's imprimatur. 

Miles Coverdale was born in 1-4S8, probably in 
Kichmondshire, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 



* The texts used are, hesides a modern Vulgate, the Basel 
(dition of Luther's Pentateuch,- lo23, and the 1530 edi'-' 
Tindale's, printed by Hans Luffe. 



He studied at Cambridge, where he entered the 
convent of Angustinian Friars. In 15U he took 
priest's orders. Though senior to George Stafford 
and Bilncy, he probably fell under the same influ- 
ences as they. When Barnes, who became prior 
of the Augustinians in 1523, was arrested and con- 
veyed to London, Coverdale attended him, and 
helped him to prepare his defence. About this 
time he laid aside his eonventual habit. In 
1529 he is said by Foxe to have assisted Tindale 
in his work at Hamburg. In 1551 he was conse- 
crated bishop of Exeter, but deprived in 1553, on 
the accession of Mary, and imprisoned. His de- 
liverance is said to have been due to the inter- 
cession of the king of Denmark, whose chaplain, 
Dr. John ilacbee, was his wife's brother-in-law. 
After living abroad in Denmark and Geneva, he 
returned to England in 1558, and died in Feb. 
1509, at the age of 81.* 

What first turned Coverdale's thoughts to the 
translation of the Bible is uncertain. It seems to 
have been, at least in part, the encouragement to 
undertake the task given by Thomas Cromwell, 
with the knowledge, if not the express approval, 
of Sir Thomas More.f The earliest document of 
Coverdale's we possess is a letter addressed by lnm 
to Cromwell, undated, but probably written in 
1527, in which he reminds him of the ' godlv com- 
munication ' that Cromwell bad held with him in 
the house of Master More.J As he goes on to 
speak of now beginning to ' taste of holy scrip- 
tures,' of being 'set to the most swpct smell of 
holy letters,' and of needing books for his work, the 
natural inference is that he was then engayed in 
the task of Bible translation. At any rate there 
appeared, as the result of his labours, two issnes 
in 1535, followed by later ones, of the first com- 
plete translation of the Bible into English. The 
titles present an interesting, but perplexing, 
variety — 

• Biblia j The Bible, that | is, the holy Scripture 
of the Oldc and New Testament, faithffnlly 
and truly translated out 1 of Douche and Latyn [ 
in to English e. [ M.D.xxxv.' (followed by texts). 

'Biblia | The Byble : that | is, the holy Soryp- 
ture of the | Olde and New Testament, | fayth. 
fully translated in | to Englyshe. | M.D.xxxv,' 
(texts). The title of an edition of 153ti varies from 
this last only in the spelling of one word. That 
of an edition of 1537 is : ' Biblia | The Byble, 
that I is the holy Serypture of the | Olde and New 
Testament, fayth|fully translated in Englysh, 
and I newly onerseene & corrected. | M.D.XXXVH.' 
(texts). ' Imprynted in Sowthwarke for James 
Nycolson.' The word ' Biblia' in all is in Roman 
capitals, the rest in black letter, occupying the 
central compartment of a page within a border of 
ligures.g 

On comparing these titles, two important dif- 
ferences will be noticed. Before 1537 no place of 
publication is given ; and in' the first alone is it 
specified that the translation is made ' out of 
Douche and Latyn.' With regard to the place, 
while there can be no doubt that the editions of 
1535 and 1536 were printed abroad, opinions differ 
as to the claims of Antwerp and Zurich. In favour 

* Art. by H. R. Tedder in the Diet, of Xat. Biography. 
t Bore, Old Bibles, p. 90. 

♦ Remains (ed. Parker Soc), p. 4f>0 ; Moulton, p. 96. 

§ See Plates i.-iv. of Fry's The Bible by Coverdale, 1867. No per- 
fect copy of Coverdale's Bible is known. In the British Museum 
(C. IS. c. 9) is a fine copy, with titles in facsimile by J. Harris. 
The size of leaf is 11 J in. x7£. The dedication, ' Unto the most 
victorious,' etc., begins near the top of leaf + 2, and ends on 
the obverse of leaf 4> iiij. In line IS it speaks of ' your dearest 
iust wyfe and most vertuons Pryncesse, Quene Anne.' On the 
reverse of •{• iiij. begins the ' Prologs,' ' Jlyles Couerdale vnto 
the Christen reader,' ending on obv. of +• 7. On the reverse of 
this last begins a list of 'Tbe Bokes of the hole Byble,' ending 

the 1530 edition of on obv of leaf viii., and on rev. of this begins 'The first Boki 
of Moses, called Genesis.' 
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of the former is a statement of Symeon Kuytinek, 
in his Life of Emanuel van Meleren, lulS, that 
Jueoh van Meterim of Antwerp, tin* printer, inn- 
ployod 'mi certain docte eseolier, nomme Miles 
Coverdal,' on the work of an English translation 
of tlie ISible.* 

t hi the other hand, certain peculiarities of type 
point to Zurich ; ami Weflteott, supported hy 
biniburg, is convinced that Frosuhover of Ziirieh 
was the printer. As to the description of the 
sources from which the version was made, it is 
most natural to suppose that the words 'out of 
l>ouehe and Latyn ' were omitted after the lirst 
issue, as likely to ollend some English supporters 
of the undertaking. Tlie mention of ' I bmche ' 
(German), in particular, might suggest a Lutheran 
bias. Unt the description was an accurate one, 
and in his Dedication and IVologue Coverdale 
openly acknowledges it. lie had ' pureJy ami 
faithtully translated,' he says, ' out of live sundry 
into prefers/ And again: 'To help me herin, I 
have had sondrye translations not only in latyn, 
hut also of the Donehe interpreters, whom {he- 
cause of theyr synguler gyftes and special! dili- 
gence in the Bible) I have been . . . glad to 
folowe.' "What the 'live sundry interpreters' 
were is a question of much interest. Coverdale's 
indebtedness to the Vulgate, tlie Latin version of 
Sancles Fugninus (lirst published at Lyons in 
152*), Luther, tlie Zurich Bible (the work of 
Zwingli, Leo Jud.-v, Fellicnnus, and otliers, 1524- 
29), and Tindale, are uninistakable.t lbit, as he 
speciiies only 'Douche and Latyn' on his title- 
page, he may not have meant to include Tindale 
as oue of the live ; and if so, the fifth source may 
have to be sought for in some other Latin or 
German interpreter. In any ease, the perfect 
candour of Coverdale's declaration in his Prologue 
is apparent, lie had not sought the work ; but 
when it was put upon him he had executed it with 
the best helps he could obtain. One or two short 
specimens will show the style of his trans- 
lation — 

Gn 4923-25 The frntcrull sonno Joseph, that florishinpe Sonne 
to Joke vpon, the doubters go \]x>n the wall. And though 
the shoters angered him, stroue with him, and hated him, 
yet his bowe bode fast, and the arme* of his hundes were made 
strong by the handes of ye Mitflitie in Jacob. Of him are 
eome herdmen & b tones in Israel, of y° fathers ft od art thou 
helped, of the Almightie art thou blessed, with blessyny/es of 
heauen from almue. with hlcsavnges of the depa that ljetli 
\nd<r, with hlessynjjes of hrestes and wouibes. 

2 K (i.e. 2 S) 5<>e And the kyn^'c went* with his men to 
Jerusalem, a^aynst the Jehusites, which dwelt in the londe. 
Neuertheles they sayde vnto l'auid : Thou shalt not come 
liilher but the blynde and lame shal dryue j« awaie. (They 
thoii;,'hte planely, that Ltanid shulde not conic in), Howbeft. 
I'anid wanne the castell of Sion, which is the cite of l>auid. 
Then sayde Dan id the same daye : Who so euer sinjteth the 
Jehusites, and optaynetli the penpiellies, the lame & the 
blynde, which (Jehusites) Dauids soule hateth. Ilerof commetb 
the pronerbe ; Let no blynde ner lame conic in to the house. 

Jcr Ms" 11 \,ow when Abdemelech Ihe Morian beymje o chom- 
berlayne in the Kynjjcs Courte, vnderstode, that they had cast 
Jeremy into the don^eon : he went out of the Kynffes house, 
and spake to the kynifc* (which then sat under the porte off 
Hen Janiin) these wordes : My lorde the kyiitfe, where as these 
men medic with Jeremy the prophet, they do him wron^e : 
Namely, in that they hane put him in preson, there to d\ e of 
honker, (or there is no more bred in the cite. Then the kyii^e 
commamided Abdemelech the .Murium ... .So Alulemeleih'toke 
the men with him, & went to y« house of Amalech, & there 
\ nder on almery he pat oldc rajf^es A: worm* domes, and let 
them downe by a corde, in to the donpeon to Jeremy. 

The tender beauty of Coverdale's translation 
has never been surpassed. In the Psalms especially 
this characteristic is noticeable. In Ifi()S, at the 
last revision of the Dook of Common Prayer, while 
the Gospels, Epistle*, and other portions of Scrip- 
ture made use of, were directed to be taken from 

* Quoted by Henry Stevens in his Catalojue of the Caxton 
CcMralii'ii, p. *!. 

* See Wt'M.-ott, Append, iv., for the sources of Coverdale's 
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the newer version, the I'salter was left unchanged, 
tht; older version l»oing regarded as more rhythmi- 
cal for sinking. IJenee it is that, if the majesty 
or the pathos of the 1'salin.s has sunk deep into 
myriads of English hearts, to Coverdale above 
otliers their debt of gratitude is due. 

Coverdale's Ilible had not by<*n more than two 
years in circulation whtwi there appeared what 
jMirported to be a new version, printed in ITt'M. 
To this version, commonly known as Matthew's 
Bible, some mystery attaches. The title run*:* 
' tl The Lyble'l which is all the holy Scrip- tore : 
in why eh are eontayned the Vide and Newe 
Testament truly | and purely translated into 
En glysh by Thomas .Matthew. E#uyc i. ' 
Cw* Uearcken to ye heauens and thou earth genue 
eare : for the * Lorde speaketh. MUXXXVll.' 
Across the page at the bottom is, 'Set forth with 
the Kinges most gracyons lycece,' This may 
accordingly be termed tlie lirst Authorized Version. 
On the reverse of the title is a notice of various 
additions made, including 'many phiyne ex posy - 
cyons,' in the margin, 'of sveh places 'as vnto the 
symple and vnleained seame harde to vnderstnnde.' 
A calendar and similar matter lills the next two 
leaves. The fourth leaf begins with 'An exhor- 
taeyon to the studye of the holye serypture 
gatliered out of the Hyblc,' and has at the bottom 
I. L. in large tloriated capitals. The rev. of this 
leaf and obv. of next have, ' The summe & content 
of all the Holy Serypture . . . /and on the rev. 
of the fifth leaf is the dedication * To the moost 
noble and gracyons Prynee KyngJIeury the eyghl, 
kyng of England and of Fruunce . . . Defender 
ot the faythe : and vnder Cod the chefe and 
supreme head of the church of Engeland . . . ' 
This ends on rev. of sixth leaf with, 'So he it. 
You re graces faythfull & true suhjeet Thomas 
Matthew,' followed by II. It. in capitals. The 
seventh leaf, signed * *, has an address 'To the 
Chrysten Headers,' followed by an alphabetical 
'Table of the pryneypall matters,' ending on rev. 
of eighth leaf. This ' Table' shows a strong con- 
troversial bias — c.tf. ' Ahhomynacyon. Abhomy- 
naeyon before Cod are Idoles &, linages, heforo 
whom the people do bowe the seines, Dent. vii. d.' 
* Confessyon. Judas, which confessed by in self e to 
the prestes of y° lawe, and not to God, is damned, 
Mat. xxvii. a. ' Cursynge. God doth curse the 
hlessynj^es of the preastes, an<l blesscth their curs- 
svng, Mai. ii. a.' The ninth leaf has 'The names 
of all the liokes of the Kyble,' with a full-page 
woodcut of the Garden of Eden. With the tenth 
leaf a regular system of numbering the leaves 
begins. Tlie lirst of the four sections into which 
the Mible is here divided closes on fob exlvij with 
'The Emle id the Unllet of I'.allettes of Salomon, 
called in Latyne < 'antieum Canticoruin.' Follow- 
ing this is a leaf, unsigned, forming the title of 
the second section, or prophetical books. This 
title has on the obv. a eentre-piece, surrounded by 
a woodcut border in sixteen compartment* ; and on 
the rev. a centre-piece (the seraph touching Uaiah's 
lips), with four large floriated capital letters at the 
four corner: — It. ( 1. along the top, and K. W. along 
the bottom. With Isaiah the numbering by folios 
begins afresh, and ends with Malaehi on rev. of 
leaf xciv. Underneath are two capital letters, 
W. T, The Apocrypha follows, with similar title 
(but only liftcen compartments in border), and ex- 
tends to lxxvi leaves. The New Testament in like 
manner is numbered to cxi leaves ; and a leaf not 
numbered completes the work, with the colophon : 
' <ll To the honour and praysc of Cod was this 
By hie pry n ted and fy nesshed in the yere of oure 

* The copy described is in the Library of the Iirit. and For. 
liihle Sonic ty, marked Ss. 9. 2. It is in folio; t>ize of knf, ll»x 
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Lorde God ft. | m-D xxxvii.' There is nothing to 
show where the book was printed, though the 
woodcut on the title, and that of Adam and Eve 
before mentioned, have been traced to the blocks 
used for a Dutch Bible printed at Liibeek in 1533. 
The most probable place is Antwerp; 'the larger 
types being apparently identical with those of 
Martin Emperour in the edition of Tyndale's N.T., 
1534.'* "While passing through the press, the 
sheets appear to have been bought by the London 
printers, Richard Grafton and Edward "Whitchurch, 
whose name? are not obscurely indicated by the 
capital let tern 11. G. and E. W. Grafton, in a 
letter to Archbishop Cranmer (Strype's Cranmer, 
App. 20), speaks of having invested £500— a large 
sum for those days — in the production of the work, 
and mentions that the impression would consist of 
1500 co] >ies. To prevent infringement of his rights 
as publisher, Grafton prays the archbishop to use 
his iniluence with Cromwell to the end that the 
king's licence might be obtained for the publication. 
Cranmer, who was probably already interested in 
the project, exerted himself so effectually that 
the king's licence was soon granted for the new 
translation 'to be bought and read within this 
realm.' t To this English version, then, as has 
been said, the term 'Authorized' may first be 
properly applied. £ 

Three other points require elucidation: the meaning of the 
capital letters; I. R. subscribed to the ' Exhortacyon,' of W. T. 
at the end of the Old Testament, and of the name Thomas 
.Matthew on the title-page. The initials may he taken, with all 
but absolute certainty, to denote John Hog-era and William 
Tindale. Rogers, a native of Deritend, near Birmingham, 
where he was born about 1500, after graduating from Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, the college of Whitgift, Bradtord, and Ridley, 
had gone out, at the end ot 1534, to be chaplain to the English 
factory at Antwerp. There, according to i'oxe {Acts and Hon. 
vi. 691), he came under the influence of Tindale and Coverdale 
to such an extent as to join them *in that painful and most 
profitable labour of translating the Bible into the English 
tongue, which is entitled "The Translation of Thomas Matthew.'" 
A3 Rogers moved on to Wittenberg soon after 1536, it is doubt- 
ful whether he could have had much personal intercourse at 
Antwerp with Coverdale ; but it is highly probable that Tindale, 
who suffered <J< -toner 0th, 1536, may have given his manuscript 
versions and the like into the hands of Rogers at his first 
arrest. John Rogers, it may be added, was the first to suiler in 
the Marian persecution, being burnt at Kmithfield, February 
1555. 

Why, assuming that the Bible before us was edited by Jnhn 
Rogers, it should have been put forth under the name of Thomas 
Matthew, is not easy to explain. Some have supposed it to be a 
disguise for William Tindale, whose name, if openly given as the 
author of the greater part of the version, would have roused 
opposition in high quarters. Others, that it was the real name 
of a sharer in the work. Both suppositions seem negatived by 
the fact that, in the register recording the arrest of John Rogers 
later nn, he is deserihed as John Rogers alias Matthew. The 
same motive that made him veil the name of Tindale under 
initials, might lead hiiu to suppress his own. 

An examination of the contents of the book 
shows that the Pentateuch and NT are certainly 
Tindale's, with slight variations, the latter having 
been taken, as Westcott has shown (pp. 183, 184), 
from the revised ed. of 1535. With equal certainty 
the books from Ezra to Malachi inclusive, and the 
Apocrypha (excepting the Prayer of Mannsses), 
may be assigned to Coverdale. The books from 
Joshua to 2 Chronicles inclusive present a difficulty. 
It might have been expected that they would he 
taken from Coverdale's version, that being the 
only English version as yet extant in print. As 
a matter of fact, however, they are evidently 
nut so taken. And it has been shown, by a com- 
parison of renderings of identical words found in 
Tindale's Pentateuch and ' Epistles,' as well as in 

* Note in the Brit. Mus. Catalogue. Mr. Sidney Lee (art. 
'John Rogers' in Diet, of Sat. Biogr.) assigns the work to the 
press of Jacob van Meteren. 

t Jenkyns, Remains, vol. i. p. 107. 

; An edition of Coverdale's Bible in 4to (the first printed in 
that size), by James N venison, of Sonthwark, which appeared 
in this sime year, 1537, had alsoihe notification : '«et forth with 
the Kynges most gracious licen" 



lsoihe notification : 'Set forth with , . , t w e quote from 'ne ccp 



these historical books, that the version must almost 
certainly be Tindale's. It has already been men- 
tioned as probable that Tindale, at or before hia 
arrest, would consign his unfinished translations, 
and the like, to the care of John Rogers. 

As to the Prayer of Manasses, which was 
omitted by Coverdale, the translation may very 
well be set down to Rogers himself. It owes much 
to Olivetan's rendering in the French Bible of 
1535. Kogers executed his task of general super- 
vision as editor well and carefully.* Put the 
controversial character of his annotations, and his 
inclusion, almost unaltered, of Tindale's Prologue 
to Romans, were probably among the causes which 
led to the production of the ' Great 1 Bible. 

Taverner's Bible. — In the same year as the 
Great Bible, 1539, appeared a new edition, which, 
from its close relation to Matthew's, it will he con- 
venient to examine first. Its title runs : t 'The 
most | sacred Bible, | whiehe is the holy scripture, 
conjteyning the old and new testament, | translated 
in to English and newly I recognised with great 
diligence | after most faythful exempplars by 
Ry chard Taverner. | Harken thou heuen . . . 
Esaie i. j Pry n ted at London in Fletestrete at | the 
sygue of the sonne by John Byd[dcll for Thomas 
Baithlet. | Cum privileyio . . . MDXXX1X.' 

The title is followed by 15 leaves, not num- 
bered, of which the first' has on the recto an 
Address to Henry VIII., on the verso* an Exhor- 
tacion'; the next 'the Contentesof the Scripture,' 
and the remainder 'The names of the Bokes,' etc., 
followed by ' A Table of the principal! maters con- 
teyned in the Byble.' From Gn 1 the numeration 
of leaves begins, ending with ' Salomons Ballet ' at 
cesxx. The prophets are numbered afresh, to the 
end of Malachi, at lxxxxi. The Apocrypha and 
NT have each a separate title-page, and number 
lxxv and ci leaves respectively ; three unnumbered 
leaves of 'Table' completing the work. 

In the Address to Henry VIII. the king is described 
as ' in erth supreme heed immediately vnder Chryst 
of the churche of England'; and among all his 
services to religion it is declared that none is 
greater than his sanction of the English Bible. 
Being essentially a 'new recognition ' of Matthew's 
Bible, we do not look for much originality in 
Taverner's work. But he gives himself a much freer 
hand than some suppose. The mote violent con- 
troversial remarks in his predecessor's notes are 
softened down, or omitted. Thus, in the 'Table 
of the principal 1 maters,' Matthew began his sec- 
tion on Altars with the words, 'An aulter was 
neuer commaunded to be made, but only to God,' 
and ended with, ' So we have no aulter but Christ.' 
Taverner begins, 'An aulter was commaunded to 
he made to God,' and leaves out the concluding 
sentence. Under 'Purgatorye' Matthew wrote, 
1 lie then that wyl pourge hys synnes through fyer 
or by any other meaner then by the passyon of 
Christ, denyeth hys sayd passyon . . . and shal be 
greuously puny shed, because he hath despysed so 
greate a grace.' Taverner omits the seetion alto- 
gether. The last chapter of Acts ends on leaf 
liiii ; Romans begins on Ixi. The inference natu- 
rally is that an intermediate sheet of six leaves 
had been meant to contain Tindale's Prologue to 
Romans, but had been cancelled. 

A few examples will indicate the nature of the 
changes made in rendering. It will be seen that 
they are chiefly due to {a) the seeking after a 
plainer, more idiomatic rendering, {b) the in- 
fluence of the Vulgate, {c) a better knowledge of 
Greek. 

* Examples will be found in Westcott, pp. 1S2, 1S3 ; Moulton, 
pp. 12'.), 130. 

t We quote from the crpv numbered i. c. 5 in the Brit, ilns 
mall folio; s-ze >t leaf, HjxTJ inchet*. 
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Grnfton and Kdward Whitchurch, newly housed 
in tho vacated p ecinet of the Gray Friars, appeared, 
in April IS39, the* first edition of the Gr«at Bible. 

The name 'Great Bride,' as being 'of the greatest 
volume ' (both terms being used I)}- Grafton him- 
self), is a convenient one by which tu denote tlie 
seven editions of this work issued during the years 



(rt) tin 21 with (ill theyr furniture (Matthew 'apparell,' AV 

' host") ; Nu 24'-" neuerthelehs (M. ' neuerlhelater') : Is 'JV in lliv 

U*t iluvcB (M. "in prtHrtssf nt lyine'); Mt 2 1U was very wrothe 

(M. ' excelling wrothe'): .Mt fi 11 (and elsewhere) pursue lor 

' persecute. * ; Mt I*" vnder authority (M. Subject to Ihe aulho- 

r\ t ve of another ') ; Lk 2* wenle up for ' ascended ' ; Ac 3? anonc 

(M. ' inline. liuUIy'X 
(It) i>n 4:j" ft ipiantitie of bawlme (M. 'a c;irtony* bawlme, ' 

Vnlg. modicum rcxiiin); tin 4if» they threw down the wall* of 

■ eit.vpl. • they houghed an ox,' Vulg. Mi.Wmoif murnm); 1 . r >SW~4 1 . Of these the second and suWqueilt ones 
13> iiiHhm- m.l furthest (M. -prisoned and forsaken," Vulg. , |Jl(| ft prefa <. e ], y Craniner, and the name ' < Winner's 

Bible may he properly applied to them. But it 
is not correct to use it, as is often done, of the first 
editiun as well, in the preparation of which the 
archbishop had no direct share. The dates of the 
seven are as follows :— (i.) April 1539; (ii.) April 
lfi4U; (iii.) duly 154U; (iv.) read}' in Nov wither 
15-10, but kept back till the following year, on 
account of the fall of Cromwell in duly 1540; (v.) 
.May 1541 ; (vi.) November 1541 ; (vii.) December 
1541. Though no two issues are identical, the 
family likeness is so strong that it will suffice to 
describe the first, and to indicate briefly the 
features by which later ones may be identified. 
The title of (i.) is:* 'The Bible in J Knglyshe, 
thatistosaye, the eon tentof all the holy serypture, 
Ijothe | of y e olde and newe testament, truly | 
translated after the veryte of the | Ilebnie and 
Greke textes, by y° dy lygcnt studye of riyucise 
excellent learned men, expert in the forsayde i 
tonges. 41 Fry uteri by Richard Gntfton & Kdward 
Whitchurch. | Cum ]>riuilegio a<l imprimen <lum 
solum | 1539.' This title, in Mack and red letters, 
is surrounded by a singularly spirited woodcut, 
bearing no art ill's name or mark, but commonly 
believed to be by Holbein. In the centre at the 
top, a king, his crown laid aside, is prostrate on 
the ground before a ligure of the Saviour appearing 
in the clouds. Bower down the central line, the 
same king, seated on his throne, and now easily 
recognizable as Henry VIII., is giving a clasped 
volume lettered vcrbuni JJci to a group of ecclesi- 
astics on his right, headed by Cranrner, and to a 
corresponding group of la}' nobles and others on 
his left, headed by Cromwell. Beneath, on the 
dexter side, a preacher, not unlike Colet (who, 
however, had been dead twenty years), is address- 
ing a mixed multitude on the words of 1 Ti 2 1 . 
Babels, with suitable inscriptions in Latin, issue 
from the mouths of the chief characters. Some 
little boys, too young to have learned Latin, cry 
'God save the king' in Knglith.f Five more 
leaves of preliminary matter follow, containing 
(1) 'The Kalender,' ending with 'an Almanach for 
xix years'; (*2) 'An exhortacyou to the studye' 
. . . ; (3) 'The iunnne and content of all the holy 
scripture' . . . ; (4) 'A prologue ' . . .: (5) 'A 
descripeyon and snecesse of the kynges of Jnria' 
. . .: (I'd ' With what iudgement the bokes of the 
Olde Testament are to be red.' Genesis begins on 
the seventh leaf, marked ' f o. I.' It is worth 
while to give some extracts from the Prologue, 
'expressynge what is meant by certayn signes and 
tokens that we have set in the Byble. First, 
where as often tynies }-e shall fynrie a small letter 
in the texte, it iygnifyeth that so moche as if in 
the small lettre doth abounde and is more in the 
eomnion translation in Latin, then is found * ether 
in the liebrue or in the (ireke. . . . Moieftuw, 
where as ye iynrie this ligure o+ it butokeneth a 
dyucrsyte and' difference of readynge betwene the 
liebrues and the Chaldees in the same place. . . . 
We haue ako (as ye niaye se) added many handes 
both in the mcrgent of thys volume and also in the 

* The eopy used is th.it marked C. IS. d. 1 in the Library of 
the British Muvmia. It ii a. singularly line eopy, the leaves 
measuring 15 ■ Ut im.hes. A sumptuous copy on vellum, meant 
lor Cromwell himself, is in the Library of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. In 1 his the title is somewhat abridged. 

Moulton, 



>i rt vltimum). 

(t) Lk 13^** and if it beare trute, trell ami flood, if not, Ac. 
(M. * to ne whether it will heart- frute, and j f it beare not,' ie.); 
lio 9** ereature (M. ' creatures ") ; M k W> for ve hare poore with 
)ou always* ITind. 'shall haw'). 

His acquaintance with the (Ireek artiele does not, however, 
eave him from such oversights as a piiniaele(Mt 4 3 ), a candle- 
stick (51'), (i prophet (Jn 7 M ), ean faith sane him? (Ja 2 1J ). In 
Jn "i 4 "" vndoubtedly ' is not an improvement on the earlier 'of 
a tn*h.' Iinre {Old liiblrs. p. US) a.v-erts that the translation 
o" 3 fcjtdras, at least in part, is original. Hut, so far aw the present 
w riter has examined it, it agreed with the one in Matthew. 

Kichard Taverner was a client and pensioner of 
Cromwell, who in 1530 appointed him clerk of the 
Privy Seal. The fall of his patron in 1540 put a 
stop to his literary work, and made his position 
unsafe. For a time he was committed to the 
Tower. He succeeded, however, in regaining the 
loyal favour, and under Kdward \"L, in 1 552, 
received a general licence to preach, though a 
layman, lie died in 1575.* 

The Great Bible. Before the execution of 
Cromwell, on Julv 'JSth, 1540, that statesman had 
jn#t time to see brought to a successful i#fue one 
great scheme on which he had set his heart. This 
was the production of an amended version of the 
Bible in Lnglish. Circninstaneofc seemed to favour 
Cromwell's project. Coverdale, on whom he chiefly 
relied for an improved translation, was in Paris*, 
where, in J 53s, he had brought out an edition of 
the New Testament in Latin and English, printed 
by Begnault. Paper and printing were both better 
at that time in Paris than in London. Francis I., 
so long as his relations with Henry kept good, was 
willing, upon certain conditions, to sanction the 
work of Coverdale and Crafton and the French 
printer Begnault. t No private opinions were to 
Tie introduced. The work was to be 'eitra ullas 
privatas ant illigittiinas ooinioues.' Bonner, 
shortly to be made Bishop of Hereford, was trans- 
ferred from the court of the emperor to that of 
Francis, and charged ' to aid and assist the doers 
thereof in all their reasonable suits.' So far, at 
least, he seems to have regarded the translating of 
the Bible without disfavour. For a time, there- 
fore, matters went smoothly. But in December 
153S the French king inclining more and more to 
the side of the emperor, the hu)iii*itinii was allowed 
to interpose, and the printers and others engaged 
in the enterprise had to tlee for their lives. Accord- 
ing to (irafton's own statement {Ahridffmicnt of 
the Chvntiirh'.s\i\U:, 1504, sub anno 29 Hen. VIlL), 
eighty finished copies were ' seased and made con- 
liscat.' If this was so, no copy of the eighty, 
which would have Paris as the place of publication, 
appears to have escajwd destruction. I'oxe is the 
authority for a story that ' four great dry vats 
full' of the printed sheets were rescued Ironi a 
haberdasher, who had purchased them 'to lay caps 
in.' But Kingrion (p. 03) discredits the statement, 
on the ground that the materials seized, for the 
restitution of which Cromwell and Bonner were 
making constant efforts, would be in the custody 
of the university. However this may be, Cromwell 
succeeded in getting nio-t of the plant transferred 
to London, and there, from the press of Kiehard 

" See art. by A. P. I'ollard in Dirt, of Xat. Iiin;ira]>fiu. 

t The royal permission, along with many interesting letters 
from L'o\erd:ile and Crafton, is given in fat-simile in .J. A. 
Kin-don's Inm'th'tit* in the Lire* of Thmnax J'oyntz and 
iiiemtrti Uinj'tan, privately printed, 1 
kpundence in I'ettisrew's Uiotiuthrca ." 



v -tl*. £<^ also, the com- t A Jiaj.iWripiixn i.I the ji^ndriU is given in 
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text, vpon the which w e purposed to haue made in 
the ende of the By hie (in a table by themselues) 
certen godly annotations : but for so moeh as yet 
there hath not bene sotl'yeient tyme minystred to 
the Kynges mooit lionorable eouneell for the ouer- 
syyht and eoireeeyon of the say tie annotacyons, 
-\ve wyll therfove oniyt them, tyll their more con- 
uenient leysour. . . . God saue the Kynge.' The 
colophon is: ' The ende of the new Te^tamet : j 
and of the whole Byble, tl'ynisshed in Apryll, | Anno 
M.ccccc.xxxix.* I A Duo faetu est istnd.' 

Peculiarities by which the various issues of the 'Great Bible' 
may be distinguished one from another have been minutely 
tabulated by Fry (Description of the Great Bible, fol. 1S65). 
The first three editions alone have the H^~ as a reference for 
Coverdale's iotended 'annotacyons,' the ' conuenient leysour' 
for which never came. The same three editions also are the 
only ones which present Cromwell's coat of arms, in Holbein's 
woodcut, unerased. After his attainder and execution, July 
28th, 1540, the circle containing his arms is left blank. 
Cianmer's l'rologue, as was said, is prefixed to the second and 
following editions. In it he distinguishes two classes of people : 
some being too slow, and needing the spur; others too quif:k, 
and needing the bridle. ' In the former sorte be all they that 
refuse to read the scripture in the vulgar tongue. ... In the 
latter sorte be they which by their inordinate reading, vndiscrete 
speaking, contentious disputing, or otherwyse by their licentious 
living, slaunder and hynder the worde of God. . . .' The 
Introduction to the Apocryphal Books, for which, however, 
Orannier is not in the first instance responsible, has a curiously 
confused account of the term ' Ilagiographa,' by which for some 
reason they are described :—' because they were wont to be 
reade, not openly and in coraeti, but as it were in secret and 
aparte.' The mistake was repeated in the editions of April and 
July 1540, and of May and December 1541. In the fourth of the 
seven, the first which shows Cromwell's arms erased, the title 
presents, by way of compensation, the names of Cuthhert 
[Tnnstall], Bishop of Durham, and Nicholas [Heath], Bishop of 
Rochester, as those by whom the work was 'ouersene. 1 In the 
title to this edition, also, the king is st>led 'supreme heade of 
this his churche and Realme of Englande.' 

"Who were the ' dyuerse excellent learned men,' 
expert in Hebrew and Greek, who helped Cover- 
dale, we are not informed. Bnt traces of their 
work may perhaps be seen in the translation of 
mnsieal terms in the Psalms, and in the retention 
of the Hebrew titles of some of the books of the 
OT. Thus the lirst book is described as 'called in 
the hebrue Bereschith, and in the latyn Genesis.' 

If we take it for granted that Coverdale was the 
working editor of the Great Bible, we shall be 
prepared to find that he re-prod nut** in it very 
mud i of his own earlier version of 1535, as well ;is 
of what bad been incorporated with Tindale's work 
in 'Matthew's' Bible of 1537. But in the OT 
there is evidence that this reproduction was care- 
fully revised by the help of an edition of the 
Hebrew text, published at Basle in 1534-35, with 
a new Latin rendering by Sebastian Miinster. 
'Thus,' West co tt goes so far as to say (IFist, p. 
1ST), ' Coverdale found an obvious method to 
follow. He revised the text of .Matthew, which 
was laid down as the basis, by the help of Miinster. 
The result was the Great Bible.' This is too un- 
qualified a statement. For instance, in the open- 
ing chapters of Genesis, a book the version of which 
in Matthew's Bible was by Tindale, we iind not a 
few examples of Coverdale's own rendering in 1535 
being preferred, or of a fresh rendering being made. 
A very few specimens must suffice — 

"Then of the euening anil the morning was made one day' 
(C); 'And the euening . . . one day' (G. B.); 'And so of the 
. . . was made tktfyrtt rfff//c'(T.); ' Etfmt uespersi . . . dies 
unus' (Minister)'. ' Factnmrpie est . . . dies unus' (Vulg.). 

' And (iod set them in the fyrmanient ' (C. and G. B,) ; 'put 
them ' (T.). 

'And all the hnnst of them' (C. and G. B.); 'apparell ' (T.). 
The Vulg. here has ornatus, Miinstcr cxercitvs. 

'The Lorde God shope man, euen of the moulde nf the crth' 
(C. andT.}; . . . 'of the dust from of the groumle* (G. B.). 



* Kingdoii (Grnftnn, p. 63). following in this Strype's Cranmer, 
. p. 120, endeavours to show that the impression" of 2000 cupits, 
seized in Taris, was intended to appear in April 153^, and dated 
af -ordingly ; but that, when the embargo was removed, and 
the copies got over to London, they were not actually pub 
liahed there till 1040. 



' In Eden towarde ye east ' (C.) ; ' from the begvnnvnge ' (T.) ; 
' eastward from Eden * (G. B.) The Vulgate, followed hy T., 
has a principio ; Miinster ab oriente. 

The version of Isaiah in Matthew is by Coverdale. But that 
this was diligently revised for the Great Bihle, a few examples 
from the first two chapters will show — 

' An o\e knoweth his lorde ' (M.) ; ' The oxe hath knowne his 
owner" (G. B.). 

■Like a watchouse in tyme of warre' (M.) ; ' lyke a beseged 
cytie ' (G. B.). 

'Ye tyrauntes of Sodoma' (M.) ; *ye Lordes of Sodoma' 
(G. B.). 

'Cease from doinge of cvell & violence* (M.); '& violence' 
omitted (G. B.). 

' Leade' (M.); ' tynne' (G. B.). 

' Al heithen shal preasc vnto him' (II.); 'all nacyons* 
(G. B.). 

'So that they shal breake ... to make ... & sawes thcrof* 
(M.) ; ' They shall breake theyr swerdes also in to mattockes 
... to make sythes' (G. B.). 

In the NT the relation of the version found in 
the Great Bible of 1539 to those of Tindale (1534) 
and Coverdale (1535) may be conveniently traced 
by the parallel passages from St. Matthew, 52 
in number, set down by Westeott (pp. 174-176), 
for the purpose of comparing the two latter. If 
the Great Bible be compared with these it will be 
found to agree with Tindale in 5 places, with 
Coverdale in 33, and to differ from both (though on 
the whole nearer to Coverdale) in the remaining 14. 

As regards the relation of the text found in the 
Great Bible of April 1539 to that of the succeeding 
editions, Westeott has shown, by a full induction 
of passages, that while in the OT there is little 
change in the versions of the Pentateuch and the 
earlier historical books, a careful revision of the 
Ilagiographa and the prophetical books is apparent 
in the issue of April 1540. The authority most 
relied on for the changes thus made is Miinster. 
A curious circumstance pointed out by Westeott 
is the fact that, instead of the alterations being 
progressive, the text of Nov. 1540 shows a ten- 
dency to recur to that of April 1539 ; so that 
practically two groups or recensions may be recog- 
nized :-(i) April 1539, Nov. 1540, May 1541, Nov. 
1541 ; (2) April 1540, July 1540. In the NT 
Erasmus occupies the position which Miinster has 
done in the OT. A single example will show the 
deference paid to Erasmus — 

Ja l 13 ' Deus enim intentator malorum est : ipse autem 

nemiiiem temptat ' (Vulg.). 
'For Gode cannot temte vnto cuvll, because he 

tempteth no man ' ((i. B., Apr. 1339). 
•Nam Deus nt malis tentari non potest, ita ncc ipse 

qnemquain tentat ' (Eras.). 
' For as (Jod e/umot be tempted with euyll, so neither 

be himself tempteth anv man ' (G. B., May, Nov. 

1540). 

In the Preface to the Book of Common Prayer it 
is noted that ' the Psalter followeth . . . the trans- 
lation of the great English Uible, set forth and 
used in the time of King Henry the Eighth and 
Edward the Sixth.' This arrangement, which was 
unavoidable in 1549, was left unaltered in lo(j'2, 
the rhythm of Coverdale's version, and its greater 
litness for singing, having in the meantime en- 
deared it to the people. The present text of tiie 
Pr. Bk. Psalter does not, however, represent the 
text of any edition of the Great Bible exactly, and 
it contains some misprints {e.g. 'sight' for 'light' 
in Ps 38'°). See Preface to Drivers Par. Psalter, 
and esp. the elaborate collation in M'Garvey's 
Lit urnim Americana* (1S95), pp. 1*-51*. 

Though Bishops Tnnstall and Heath had allowed 
their names to stand on the title-pages of several 
editions of the Great Bible, and Bonner, after the 
royal proclamation of 1540, had duly caused six 
copies of the Bible to be set up for public reading 
in St. Paul's, it is plain that the Episcopal bench 
generally were only half-hearted as yet in the 
work of translating the Scriptures into English. 
A motion was brought forward in Convocation, in 
15i2 4 for Undertaking a fresh version, but was 
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ihtthad by Gardiner, who stipulated for th* trans- 
literation, not translation, of many words of the 
original, such as errlr\ui f pu-HttentUt, jutst/ia, :tz- 
aititt, ilidrwhma ; including even some of which 
tlif inclining was obvious, as simp/ex, dignm, 
Ofiens. To havg cons! rut-ted a version on these 
principle* would have been to anticipate the worst 
faults of tho Bheim* anil Donai truncations. 

v. BUKITAN.— Meantime, however, while the 
bishops at home were hesitating, the work of a 
new version, or rather of a vigilant revision of 
exiting ones, was being actively carried on 
abroad. The result was the Genevan Bible.* 

When, on the accession of Mary Tudor, in lfif>3, 
the leaders of the Reforming party nought safety 
on the Continent, Frankfort became for a time a 
centre for the refugees. ISnt when dimensions on 
the subject of tlie EnglUh Liturgy broke out 
between the moderate section, headed by Cox, 
afterwards dean of Ihuham. and the more violent 
spirits, who followed John Knox, the latter with- 
drew to Goneva. Among them was William Whit- 
tiiigham, a native of Chester, who in 1545 had 
been made Fellow of All Souls', Oxford, and 
Senior Student of Christ Church in 15t7.f In 
1557 he published anonymously at Geneva a new 
version in English of the NT in small Svo, bearing 
date 'This x of dune.' This was a prelude to a 
greater work, an English version of the whole 
Bible, on which some of the exiles were engaged. 
The news of queen Mary's death, in lo,">S, drew 
mort of these back to England ; but Wiiittiiigham 
remained at his post, to tinish the work, and with 
him, as Anthony a Wood tells us, there remained 
'one <»r two more.' These 'one or two' were 
probably Anthony Gilby, of Christ's Coll., Cam- 
bridge, who afterwards became rector of Ashhy-dc- 
la-Zouche ; 'a fast and furious stickler against 
Church discipline/ as he i* eallwl by Fuller, but a 
good scholar ; and Thomas Sampson. Sampson 
had entered Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, hut ap- 
parently had not taken any degree. After re- 
fusing the bishopric of Norwich in I.~>60, he was 
made dean of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1551. 
Beza gives him the character of being of 'an ex- 
ceedingly restless disposition.' 

By the labours of these men, and of others whose 
names have not come down to us, there was issued 
from the press of ' Bovland ' Hall, at Geneva, in 
1.160, an English Bible, commonly tailed, from its 
place of publication, the Genevan, which was des- 
tined to attain lasting popularity. Its title was : 
'The Bible | and | Holy Suriptvrcs I contcyned in | 
the t Ude and Ncwe | Test aments. j Translated act;or| 
ding to the Ebrue and tireke, and conferred With 
| the best translations in diners langages. With 
moste profitable annotajtions vpon all the hard 
place**, and other things of great I importance as 
may appenre in the Epistle to the Buader.' Below 
is a woodcut of the Israelites crossing the Bud 
Sea, bordered by texts in small italic character. 
On the reverse of the title is a list of the hooks of 
the Bible, including the Apocrypha (ending with 
'J Mac). Leaves ii and lii are occupied by a 
Dedication to 'the moste vertvons and noble 
Qvenc Elizabeth,' from her 'humble subjects of 
the English < 'hurche at < b-nevn.' Leaf iiii is tilled 
on both sides with an Address ' to ovr Beloved in 
the Lord, the Brethren of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, \e.,' dated ' from Genen.-i, In April, I.YJiV 
The regular foliation begins on the lifth leaf, ami 

* A series of useful article* on this subject, by M. Pocoek, will 
he found in vols, ii. ami iii. u[ the ISibti emptier, 1S+2 <i. S-v 
alxian esviy on ' The Kiitflish Hilile from Henrv vin. to James i.,' 
by II. W. HiKire, in The Sinrteentl, Cvntnry n>r April \*m. 

t lie is said to have been (al\in',s brother-in-law ; but this is 
disputed l„ A. K. Pollard in his art. on \\ V> hilt 0-,. HU in Ttt 
D,ct. o/ Sat. Dioyrftphtj. L/lQlU£.<, 



ends with the close of the Apocrypha on f. 474. 
The N'T begins with fresh foliation, and ends on 
f. 1*2% ludng followed by BJ unutimhered leaves, 
containing proper names, with interpretation, and 
chronological tables. A map, folded into two 
leaves, is placed next after the title of the NT. 
^ If we inquire into the causes which made the 
Genevan Bible so long a favourite one (Iloare 
estimates that Kiu editions of it appeared between 
lo(»0 and the outbreak of the Civil War in Eng- 
land), they are not far to seek. The mere shape 
and size of the volume as it first appeared, a 
hand}- -Ho,* was a recommendation as compared 
with the Jtonderous folios of the Great, or the 
Bi-diops', Bible. It was printed throughout in 
Boman and italic, not Cothie, letter. It adopted 
the division into verses, lirst introduced by Stephen 
in 15f>l,and followed by Whittingham in his NT 
of 1.157. It retained the marginal notes, Calvinist 
in tone, but generally free from olU-nsive asperity, 
of the NT of lo37, with the addition of similar 
notes for the OT,— -the Apocrypha being but slen- 
derly furnished with them. It indicated by marks 
of accent the pronunciation of proper names. It 
had woodcuts,t and convenient inapt and tables. 

The version of the (IT is substantially Tindule's ; 
that of the NT Whittiugham's ; but both are 
vigilantly revised. A comparison of the G&nevan 
version of a passage from Ac 27 13 -2K J with that 
of Whittinghuni.t and with that of the Bishops' 
Bible in 15(»S, will suilice to show this — 
C! 
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, lowsed nearer (£px»Tt£ ««■«»). 
losed nearer. 
loosed unto Asson. 
. there arose agaynst Candic, a stormye wynd out 
of the northeast (**t ai-r^r). 
there arose by it a stormie winde called Euro- 

clydon. 
there arose against their purpose a flawe of winde 
out or the northeast. 
MY*, and draiic wyth the wether (i?e/>c,/xiOa). 
¥.1$ < G. and uvre caryed away. 

vB. and were dryuen with the weather. 
MY", and we were caryed beneth a title vie . . . to come 
I by the bout (rr,; <rxa.txt). 

v.)6 - G. and we ra wider a litle yle ... to get the boat. 

but we were caryed into an He . . . to eome by a 
boat. 
. rtidergirding the shyp . . , they let slip the 
vessel (to a-x<Z*i). 
imflergirtling the ship . . . the vessel. 
and made fast the shippe . . . a vessel. 
/ »> . and to haue gayned this iniurie and losse (xtp- 

hr.trtu). 

I G. so shulde ye haue gained this hurt and losse 
< (-haue saued the losse by auoidiiu,' the danger— 

marjf. not< ). 
I B. neither to haue brought vnto vs this hanne and 
losse. 
. wtrvearUdto andfroin the Adriatical sea(3ut;i^. 
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Were earned fo ,t/ro in the Adriatical sea. 
were mn'm'fj in Adria. 
{ W. they L'ommitted the »hip (italics) (il**). 
. it. they committed the nhip (italics). 
t H. they conimitttd themsedws (smaller type). 
f W. should jlie away, 
i G. shulde flee away. 
* H. should 'runn" away. 

(both worrls in italics) (>/ ?»*,* 
. . that they came all safe. 
(piece* in italics) . . . y« thei 



{YV. on broken pecex (both 
rS. iT». *.^.A.) . . . \ 
G. on certeine pieces (pit 
came all saje. 
B. on broken pceces . . . 
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pceces . . . that they escaped all. 
the Haiharians . . . the ehowtv which appeared (re 

U1TSV Ttt iciff"TMTa), 

the Barbarians . . . the prexent shotcrc. 

uo^ers . . . the present rayne. 
a/fiw stiekes. 
^.. a nomlnv of stirkes (•svytitv t, Tlr.Vof). 
V 11. a bond II of stickes. 
f YV. the H'nrme. (t» liv.^r). 



MV. 
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* The size of page in the copy before tin 
(Uril Mus. ('. 17. b. s) is 9} by *$ indies. 
I Some ot these are said to be 



present writer 
from the Freneh Bible of J 



hnviHlLLtiK jmblislu'd at (iemva jarlier in the Name \ ear. 
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A few peculiarities of spelling nmy be noticed. 
The desire to economize space, as shown in the 
frequent contractions, even of short words like 
'ma' (man), 'ra' (ran), lias led to the reduction 
of double consonants and diphthongs — in many 
instances, to single letters. Thus we find ' delt,' 
' hel,' ' wildernes,' ' confunded,' ' thoght,' and many 
more of a like kind. 

A 4to edition of the Genevan Bible, printed at 
Geneva in 1570, by John Crispin, professes to be 
the second edition ; but Pocock has shown that 
this title really belongs to one issued at Geneva in 
folio without any printer'* name, the UT being 
dated 15G2 and the NT 15G1. The tirst edition 
published in England was one in small folio, with 
Roman type, issued in 1570 by Kichard Barkar {sic). 
An edition of the metrical version of the Psalms by 
Sternhold and Hopkins was prepared for binding up 
along with this. Later on, in 1578, we lind the Book 
of Common Prayer, somewhat garbled, printed in 
the same volume with the Genevan Bible. 

No other change need be noticed, except the 
partial displacement of the Genevan NT by a fresh 
version, made in 1570, by Laurence Tomson, a 
private secretary of .Sir Francis Walsingham. 
Tomson closely followed Beza, putting ' that' for 
the die by which Beza had rendered the Greek 
article. Thus, in Jn I 1 , we have ' that Word' for 
' the Word.' Tomson's notes were more pro- 
nouncedly Calvinistie than before. His NT Mas 
often bound up with the Genevan OT, and, as a 
separate book, is said to have been preferred to 
the other. 

vi. Elizabethan.— The Bishops' Bible.— It was 

not to be expected that the Elizabethan bishops 
should acquiesce in the popularity of the Genevan 
version. Its Calvinism, if we may judge from 
Whitgift's example later on, might have been 
tolerated by them, but not its hostility to their 
othce. Accordingly, a move was made by Arch- 
bishop Parker for a new translation, or rather for 
a fresh revision of that contained in the Great 
Bible. The steps taken can be followed, with fair 
certainty, in the Pitrker Correspondence. There is 
extant a letter, dated Nov. 2(i, addressed by the 
archbishop to Sir William Cecil. This is referred, 
in the Calendar of State Papers, to the year 15GG. 
But if, as Pocock suggests, it should be placed a 
year earlier, it would present to us one of the first 
acts in the proceedings. For in this letter the 
archbishop not only acquaints Cecil with his plans, 
but asks the busy statesman (out of compliment, 
we may well suppose) to undertake some portion of 
the translation. The general principle on which 
the work was to be carried out, was for certain 
books to be assigned to individual bishops, or other 
biblical scholars, who should work on the text of 
the Great Bible as their basis, and transmit their 
portions, when finished, to the primate, for his 
final revision. 

The defects of such a scheme were obvious. 
There was no meeting together for the discussion 
of various renderings. No provision was made to 
secure uniformity of style. The final revision to 
be expected from one with so much business on 
hand as Archbishop Parker, one not specially dis- 
tinguished as a scholar, and one who had, moreover, 
reserved certain books as bis own particular share, 
was not likely to be thorough, even if deputed 
in part to other learned men. Accordingly, we 
are not surprised to lind traces of haste, if not of 
negligence, in the work. Thus the revision of 
Kings and Chronicles was despatched by Bishop 
Sandys in about seven weeks. As an incentive to 
diligence, the initials of each contributor were to 
be printed at the end of thy books undertaken by 
him. Comparing these With a list sentTjy Parker 



to Cecil, Oct. 5th, 15GS,* we can identify neailj 
all the workers with fair certainty. 

According to this list, the arohbishop himself undertook, 
besides l'retaces and other introductory matter, tienesis, Exo- 
dus, Matthew, Mark, and 2 Cor. -Hebrews inclusive. Andrew 
Pierson, prebendary of Canterbury (a conjectural expansion, 
supported by the initials A. I*. C, of the single word ' Cantu- 
ariie'), had Leviticus, Numhers, Job, and Proverbs. The Bishop 
of Exeter (Win, Alley) had Deuteronomy. The Bishop of St. 
Davids (Rd. Davie*) had Joshna-2 Kings, t The Bishop of 
Worcester (Edwyn Sandys) had 3 and 4 Kings and Chronicle*. 
Andrew Perne, Master of Peterhouse and Dean of Ely (a con- 
jectural inference, like the former, by help of the initials A. P. 
E., from * Cantabrigiaj '), had Ecclesiastes and Canticles. The 
Bishop of Norwich (John Park hurst) shared the Apocryphal 
hooks with the Bishop of Chichester (Win, Barlow). The Bishop 
of Winchester (Kt. Home) had Isaiah-Lamentations ; the Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry (I. Beutham) taking the rest of the 
Greater Prophets. The Minor Prophets fell to the Bishop of 
London (Edmund Grindal). The Bishop of Peterborough (Ed. 
Scambler) took Luke and John ; the Bi>hop of Ely (K. Cox) 
Acts and Romans ; the Dean of Westminster (Gabriel Goodman) 
1 Corinthians ; and the Bishop of Lincoln (N. Bullingbam) the 
General Epistles and the Revelation. 

It will be noticed that Parkers list omits the Book of Psalms. 
The initials appended to this book in the Bible itself are T. B., 
supposed hy Strype to designate Thomas Uecon, formerly one 
of L'ranmers chaplains, afterwards a prebendary of Canterbury. 
The Psalms had in lact been originally assigned to Edmurid 
Geste, Bishop of Rochester ; and if the revised rendering had 
been made by him on the principles he does not scruple to 
avow.t the work might well need to be sent on to some other 
scholar for correction. A difficulty is also caused by the fact 
that the initials at the end of Daniel, T. C. L., do not appear to 
correspond with the ' I. Lich. and Covent.' of the list. Lut the 
explanation of Burnet is a plausible one, that Thomas Bentham, 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry (1500-158(1), is meant in both 
cases, the confusion of I and T. heing easy ; and that he was 



By these united efforts there was produced, in 
156S, from the press of Kichard Jugge, dwelling 
in St. Paul's Churchyard, what well deserved the 
designation by which it was often known, ' the 
Pible of largest volume.' § The title-page is 
chiefly occupied by an ornamental border, having 
within it, on an oblong label at the top, ' The 
holie Pible,' i! and in the centre, within an oval, a 
portrait of queen Elizabeth : above it, the royal 
arms ; beneath, in three lines, the text JXon me 
purfct . . . credenti from Ko P e . The next three 
leaves have 'A Preface into the Bible folowynge,' 
by Archbishop Parker. The fifth, sixth, and part 
ol the seventh leaves are taken up with Cianmer's 
'prologue or preface.' Other preliminary matter 
follows, extending to the twenty-sixth leaf, Genesis 
beginning on the twenty-seventh. One interesting 
point among the subjects treated of in the Intro- 
duction, peculiar, we believe, to this Pible, is the 
caution to ministers against heedlessly reading 
aloud words or phrases which might sound objec- 
tionable. Certain ' semy circles' are used as marks 
to denote what 'may be left vnread in the publique 
reading to the people.'*" This scrupulousness, 
which would have satisfied Selden, might well have 
been extended to the designs used for initial let- 
ters ; some of which (notably that at the beginning 
of Hebrews in the ed. of 157*2) would be more 
appropriate for an edition of Ovid's Metamorphoses 
than lor an English Pible. Besides the copperplate 
engraving of Elizabeth already mentioned, there 
is one of the Earl of Leicester at the beginning of 
Joshua, and another of Sir Win. Cecil (to represent 
king I >avid ?) at the beginning of the Bk. of Psalms. 

* Printed in the Correspondence of Archbish op Parker (Parker 
Society), pp. 335, 33(5. 

t That is, 2 Samuel. 

t ' Where in the New Testament,' he writes to the archbishop, 
'one piece of a Psalm is reported, 1 translate it in the Psalm 
according to the translation thereof in the New Testament, for 
the avoiding of the offence that may arise to the people upon 
diverse translations.' — Parker Corresp. p. 250. 

§ In the copy before the present writer (Brit, Mus. 1. e. 2) the 
size of page is 15A by 10J inches. 

II Some copies "have the additional words: 'conteyning tha 
olde Testament and the newe.' 

■■ TV jiote if .on th^'fUteenth leaf, signed * 1, next after th« 
list of '" faultes escaped." 
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The 'other perusal,' of which Parker had assured 
Cecil that tlie travail uf the Revisers would hu\e 
the benefit, showed it4vJf in an amended edition, 
published by Jngg*, in 4to, the following year, 
with the brief title, ' The huli Bible.' But only 
negligent use h:ul hern made uf the criticisms 
called forth. Some interesting spucimens of tlie.se, 
by a schoolmaster niiuieil Laurence, have heen 
fortunntely preserved by Strype,* and the way in 
which tliey were incorporated in the edition of 
15U9 shows strikingly the want of care exercised. 
Two example* must* Mifliue. In Alt 2S" the tra- 
ditional rendering of au.tpifi.vovt, namely ' harmless,' 
had been retained. Laurence pointed out that 
'careless' (in the sense of scrurm) was rather the 
word. But he must have been surprised to liiul 
himself taken so literally that in Iftli!) the render- 
ing appeared, ' We will make you careless.' Again, 
i» Mt 21* the Revisers, following the Groat Bible 
in preference to the Genevan, had rendered kcltA- 
ffx^Mf ' let us enjoy ' instead of ' let us take ' (KV). 
Lanrenue found tank with this, on the ground that 
the original signilicd 'let us take po**e**iou or 
seysyn (seizin) upon.' In the edition of 13G'J, and 
in every subsequent one, this appeared as 'let ns 
st:n.su)i upon his inheritance ' (' sease on 'in AV of 
1611).+ 

The most singular part of the matter is that, 
while corrections (of whatever value) were freely 
admitted into the second edition of 15G'J, the third 
of 1 372 went hack in many particulars to the lirst. 
A few examples will make this clear. For brevity, 
the edition* may he denoted by A, 15, C. 

In (In 30'-** in A Anah is a woman : 'she fedde' ; in ft, correctly, 
a man : 'he fe.lde ;' C noes bark to 'she.' -In Jg 5"> A reads, 
'ye that dwell by Middin ' (ItV 'that sit oo rich carpets 'J; 
H "ye that syt vpiunnoste in iudpueitt'; C yoes hack to A.— 
In .Mt I. r > a A has ' by the jryft that [is ottered] of me, thou shalt 
he helped'; H "\rtinl ^ i f t soeucr shold haue come of ine'; 
C agrees with A. In Lk 'i- A has 'and this first taxing was 
made ' ; ft ' this Utvin^ was the first and executed when,' etc. ; 
C goes bark to A. lo Ac l 1 A and V have 'O Theojihilus' ; 
ft 'deare Theophilns.' In Ac 7^ A and C have ' I haue seene, I 
hane secne" ; ft 'I haue perfectly senc.'— In 1 T> 1- A has 'a 
natural soiine ' ; li ' his naturall sonne ' ; C goes hack to A, 

The edition of 1572, moreover, exhibited two 
versions of the Psalms in parallel columns : that of 
the Revisers themselves, and that from the Great 
Bible. Many subsequent editions appeared. Dore 
(Olil IJi'tt's, p. 2;> ( J) enumerates nineteen in all, 
from 15(>S to KJnG inclusive; Pocoek seventeen, 
speaking doubtfully also of one of these, as never 
seen by him, an alleged folio of 1G0(>. The British 
Museum Catalogue does not show this last, nor yet 
an Hvo (included by l>ore) of 1377. 

The Bishops' Bible appears never to have received 
the- royal sanction. Parker, indeed, in his letter 
of Oct. 5th, 13(is, before quoted, tried to procure, 
through Sir Win. Cecil, such n mark of recognition. 
* The printer,' he writes, 'hath honestly done his 
diligence. If your honour would obtain of the 
Queen's Highness that this edition might be 
licensed and only commended in public reading in 
churches, to draw to one uniformity, it were no 
peat cost to the most parishes, mid a relief to him 
for his great chargu* sustained.' But, so far as is 
known, the application wns unsuccessful. Accord 
ingly, the claim to be 'set foorth by aucthoritee,' 
made by the editions of 1574 and 1373, must be 
referred to the sanction of Convocation, given 
in 1371. The C'onntif uf ions unit Cmmns Kcetcxins- 
tivat of that year expressly ordain that 'every 
archbishop and bishop should have at his house 
a copy of the holy Bible of the largest volume as 

* Life o/ Parker, ed. 1S21. vol. iii, p, *2ji. It has been con- 
jectured, with much probability, that the Laurence in i|ues- 
lion,' a man in Uvi-e time* of ^reat lame for his knowledge in 
the (■reck," was Thomas Lawrence, appointed head-muster of 
Shrewsbury in I;">(i^. 

\ Bee I'ocock's art. in the Hibliograj) 
more examples are given. 
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lately printed at London. ' A like injunction was 
laid upon cathedral* ; and, 'as far as it could be 
eonveuiently done,' upon all churches.* 

vii, Human Catholic— It was not likely that 
Knglish ] Ionian Catholics should continue unmoved 
by this untiring work in translating the Bible. 
' y fresh version made by scholars of the 



Reformed Church was a tacit reflexion on them for 
milking none. Accordingly, it was resolved by the 
leading members of the newly founded Kn'glish 
College at Douai, that this reproach so far as 
they admitted it to be a reproach — should be 
wiped away. The moving spirit in this under- 
taking, as in the foundation of the college itself, 
was Dr. William Allen, t made cardinal alterwards 
in I3s~. But the actual work of making the new 
translation devolved almost entirely on Dr. Gregory 
Martin, a native of Maxlield in Sussex, who had 
been one of Sir Thomas White's iirst batch of 
students at St. John's College, Oxford, in 1337. 
Having chosen to forsake Oxford for Douai, he 
was made by Allen the teacher of Hebrew and 
Biblical literature there.* Dr. William Reynold*, 
formerly of New College, Oxford, Richard Bristow, 
a Worcester man, and others, took a share in the 
work of revision. 

Amid such circumstances, recalling in some 
measure the origin of the Genevan version, the 
translation known as the Rhemes and Doway took 
its rise. The entire Bible appears to have been 
ready for issue together. But, owing to want of 
funds, a portion only could be published at a time. 
The NT was property given the preference, and 
appeared in 15S2 with the following title: — 

'The i New Testament | of Icsvs Christ, trans) 
lated faithfvlly into Knglish | ovt of the authentical 
Latin, according to the best corlreeted copies of the 
same, diligently conferred with the Greeks and 
other editions in diuers languages: with Argu- 
ments of bookes and chapters, annotations, and 
other necessarie helpes, for the better vnder stand- 
ing of the text, and specially for the diseoucrie of 
the Corrvptions of (.liners late translations, and 
for | cleering the Controversies in religion, of these 
daies. — In the Knglish College of Rhemes. . . . 
Printed at Rhemes [ by John Fogny j 13>'J | cum 
pricitcfjio.' 

The volume is in a convenient 4to sizc,^ printed 
in clear-cut Roman type, no black letter being 
used. In some respects the arrangement of the 
RV is anticipated. The text il broken up into 
paragraphs, not verses. But the verse numeration 
isgi\en in the inner margin, an obelus being pre- 
fixed to the beginning of each verse. Quotations 
from the OT are printed in italics. At the head 
of each chapter is an 'Argument,' and 'Annota- 
tions' at the end. 

Of the preliminary matter, the long Preface to 
the Reader, occupying leaves a ij-c iv, well merits 
attention. The writers address themselves to three 
special points: (1) the translation of the Holy 
Scripture-* into the vernacular, and, in particular, 
into Knglish ; (2) the reasons why the present 
version is made from the Vulgate ; (H) the principle* 
On which the translators have proceeded. They 
do not publish their translation ' vpon erroneous 
opinions of necessitie that the holy sriipiures 
should ahvaies be in our mother tongue, or that 
they ought or were ordained of God to be read 

* Cardwetl, Stfnrxlada, i. 115. 

t Allen was born in K>H:J at Uoasall in Lnnra»hire ; entered 
Queen's I'ollc-e, Oxford, in 1.VI7. He founded the seminary at 
Lonai in If,**, and removed with it to khcims in 1. 7«\ wiien 
diMurhances in Flanders made Houai unsafe. He died m. Home 
in 1*14, 

I See tliv art. hy Thompson Cooper in the hie' •>/ Sat. 
niojrajjhu. M.iriiii and linstow both died of consumption at u 
coin|urathcLv carL a-e. 

%ailtet^?3ae1E) TiU ' rllJrit - UU " M *- ^ 01 
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indifferently of all ... . but vpon special con- 
sul eration of the present time, state and condition 
of our country.' Holy Church, while not en- 
couraging, had not absolutely forbidden such 
versions. Uting the freedom thus left, divers 
learned Catholics, since Luther's revolt, had 
already translated the Scriptures into the mother 
tongues of various nations of Europe ; yet still 
repudiating the notion that all people alike might 
indifferently read, expound, and talk of them. 

That the Latin Vulgate should have been taken 
as the basis of their work, in preference to any 
Greek text, is defended on the ground of its 
antiquity, of its freedom from the discrepancies 
visible in MSS of the Greek, and of its having 
been defined as exclusively authentic by the 
Council of Trent. Usually it would be found that 
the Vulgate agreed with the received text of the 
Greek ; and where that was not so it would prob- 
ably be found in accord with readings relegated to 
the margin, but not necessarily of less authority 
on that account. The issue, we think, within ten 
years of the date of this Preface, of the Sixtine 
edition of the Vulgate in 1590, and the Clementine 
in 1592, with the momentous corrections of ' preli 
vitia,' as Bellarmin called them,* must have been 
a shock difficult for these apologists to withstand. 

As regards the style ot their translation, the 
Rhemists profess to have had one sole objeet in 
view. This was, without partiality and without 
licence, to express the sense of the Vulgate with 
the least possible change of form ; ' continually 
keeping ourselves as near as is possible to our text, 
and to the very words and phrases which by long 
use are made venerable . . . [not doubting] that 
all sorts of Catholic readers will in short time think 
that familiar which at the lirst may seem strange.' 
In carrying out this principle it is inevitable that 
some felicitous phrases and turns of expression 
should be hit upon in the course of a long work. 
'A palpable mount' (He V2 W ) is better than 'the 
mount that might be touched ' of the AV. In the 
first chapter of dames alone it is to the Rhemish 
version that we owe ' npbraideth not ' (v. 5 ), ' nothing 
doubting ' (v. 6 ), ' the engrafted word' (v.- 1 ), ' bridletli 
not ' (v.-°).t As Plumptre has pointed out, so great 
an authority as Bacon {Of the Pacification of the 
Church) goes out of his way to praise the Rhemists 
for having restored 'charity' to the place from 
which Tindale had ousted it in favour of 'love.' 
In particular, the closeness with which the trans- 
lators kept to the Vulgate helped to save them 
from that needless variation in the rendering of 
the same or cognate words, which is an undoubted 
blemish in the AV. Thus, while diKaiovv is eor- 
Tectly rendered in our version 'to justify,' diKaios 
and 5t.Kaio<rvvT} are more often than not represented 
by 'righteous' and 'righteousness.':}: < hue more, 
the antiquity of the MSS from which the Vulgate 
translation was made causes its readings at times 
to accord with the results of the highest critical 
scholarship. It will follow that the Rhemisli 
version occasionally comes nearer our RV than 
does that of king James. Thus in .Alt 5 44 the 
clauses, interpolated from the parallel passage in 
St. Luke, which tind no place in the RV, are 
partially omitted in the Uhemish. So, too, this 
latter agrees with the RV in reading 'Christ ' for 
' God ' in 1 P 3 15 . 

Rut, when every allowance of the kind is made, 
the fact remains that, to ordinary English readers, 
the translation in question must often have, seemed 
one into an unknown tongue. What else could 

* See the passages quoted by Westcott in his article on ' The 
Vulgate' in Smith's Ml, \ol. iii. pp. 1700, 17117. 

t See Moulton, p. 167, where more examples are given. 

X See an article in The Month, June 1S07, pp. 57s, 579. The 
writer appears to think that xE^ew-.<r«vn;, in Ac ll 2 ^, should 
be translated < by iu ^thmy^^j^ fry j^f « 



have been thought of such specimens as these : 
'I wil not drinke of the generation of the vine' 
(Lk 22 18 ) ; 'the passions of this time are not 
condigne to the glorie to come ' (Ro S 1S ) ; ' For our 
wrestling is . . . against Princes and Potestats, 
against the rectors of the woild of tins darkenes, 
against the spirituals of wickedness in the celestials' 
(Eph 6 1 -); 'Rut he exinanited himself (Ph 2 7 ) ; 
' Vet are they turned about with a little sterne, 
whither the violence of the director wil ' (Ja 3 4 ) ? * 

In 1593 the English College returned from Rheima 
to their old quarters at Douai, and completed their 
biblical labours by the issue, in 1601) and 1610, of 
two volumes, containing the OT and Apocrypha, 
In size, type, and general execution, they closely re- 
semble the volume of the NT published nearly thirty 
years before. The title is: 'The j Holie Rible | 
Eaithfvlly translated into English, | ovt of the 
avthentieal | Latin | Diligently conferred with the 
Hebrew, Greeke, | and other Editions in diuers 
languages. | With Argvments of the Rookes, and 
Chapters : | Annotations : Tables : and other 
lielpes, | for better vnderstanding of the text : for 
discouerie of | corrvptions in some late transla- 
tions : and | for clearing controversies in Religion. | 
. , , , Printed at Doway by Lavrence Kellam, | at 
the signe of the holie Lam be. | M.DC.IX.' The tirst 
volume extends to the end of Job. The second 
volume, bearing a similar title, and the date 
M.DC.X., comprises from Psalms to 4 Esdras. A 
preface to 'the right welbeloved English Reader' 
goes over much the same ground as that prefixed 
to the Rhemes NT, but more cursorily, being only 
about half the length of the other. The hindrances, 
wliieh had delayed the appearance of the \\ork, had 
all proceeded from 'one general cause, our poore 
estate in banishment.' The arguments for trans- 
lating from the Vulgate are re-stated. The reten- 
tion of Latinisms, or original forms of words, is 
defended. If English Protestants keep ' Sabbath,' 
' Ephod,' 'Pentecost,' ' Proselyte,' and the like, why 
not ' Prepuce,' ' Pasch,' ' Azimes,' ' Breadesof Pro- 
position,' ' Holocaust,' and others of the same kind ? 

This uncompromising principle gradually gave 
way. In 1749-50, and again in 1763-4, editions of 
the Doway OT and the Rhemes NT, each edition 
in five vols. 12mo, were published by Richard 
Clialloner, Bishop of Debra, in partibus, with t e 
assistance of William Green, afterwards President 
of the College at Douai, and Walton, afterwards 
Vicar Apostolic of the northern district of England, t 
As thus revised, it is substantially the version used 
at the present day by English-speaking Roman 
Catholics. In Cardinal Wiseman's opinion, 'though 
Clialloner did well in altering many too deeided 
Latinisms, he weakened the language considerably 
by destroying inversion . . . and by the insertion 
of particles where not needed.' % 

The nature and extent of these changes may be 
judged of by a comparison of a few passages trom 
the older and newer versions, side by side with the 
RVof 1SS5:— 



2 K [2S121 19 Adeo- Adeodatustheson Elhanan the son 
datusthesonneof the of Forrest an em- Cf Jaare-oregim§. . . 
Forestabroderer . . . broiderer . . . 

* Pee now especially J. G. Carleton, The Part of Itheims in 
the Making of the English Bible, Oxt. 1902. 

t Wee the art. on 'Clialloner* by Thompson Cooper in the 
Diet, of yat. Did'jraphy. Challoner was born at Lewes in 10J1, 
and died in 1781. His parents were Protestant dissenters. 
But, losing his father in infancy, he was brought up in Roman 
Catholic families, and sent to E>ouai in 1704. 

J Cotton, Rhemes and Doica>/, p. 49 n., specifies, as an 
additional fault, Challoner's excessive fondness for 'that' aa 
equivalent to ' who,' * whom,' 'which.' 

§ Orenun, 'weavers' (thought by Kennicott to be a tran- 
scriber's insertion from the latter end of the verse), evidently 
suggested the jjolyniitarius, ' broderer,' of the Vulgate. Want 
ty,attempt at a commentary on these passages. 
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2 Es | Neh] 9 1 ' and and set the head and appointed a 

pane the head to lo return to their captain to return 

relornc to their bcr- bondage. to their bondage 

ailude. (marg.). 

Job 2613 and his and his artful hand His hand hath 

hand being the mid- hath brought forth pierced the hwill 

wife, the winding the winding s>er- serpent 

stT|H'iil is brought ]k.iiI. 
lorth. 

Ps 07 f6S] 19 - 10 The The mountain of A mountain of 

niomitanc of God a Uod is a fat iiiouh- Ood is the moun- 

lal mountaiie. A tain. A curdled lain of Itanium ; An 

niounUne erudded mountain, a fat high mountain is 

as cheese, a fattc mountain. Why the mountain of 

mountaiie. Why suspect ,ve curdled Boshan. Why look 

supple vou erudded mountains? ye askance, ye high 

mouutaiiesr mountains? 

Jcr COM Therefore Therefore shall Therefore the 
shall the dragons dragons dwell there wild bentttf of the 
dwel with the foolish with the flg- fauns. desert with the 
murderers. wolvcs(ltcb. ' howl- 

ing creatures ')shall 
dwell there. 

The free manner in whiuli Challoner Imrrowod 
from the AV (itself enriched by earlier borrowings 
from the Khemes ami Doway version) hai been 
often remarked. A few verses will sullice in 
illustration. 

Ho S 18 For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory lo cume, that 
Bhall lie revealed in us. 

Kph K 12 Fur our wrestling it* not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities and powers ; against the nilers of the 
world of this darkness ; against the spirits of wickedness in the 
high place*. 

l'h 2*- 7 Who being in the form of Cod thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God : Hut debused himself . . . 

lie la'* And do not forget to do good and to impart; for by 
such sacrifices God's favour is obtained. 

viii. The ' Authorized.'— The so-called Autho- 
rized Version of 101 1 had its origin in the Ilain]iton 
Court Ton ferenee, held on Jim. 14th, lOth.and iSth, 
1GIM. On the second of these days, one of the four 
representatives of the Puritan party, Dr. .John 
Reynolds, President of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, a learned and temperate divine, ' niovml 
His Majesty that there might be a new translation 
of the Mible,' * alleging in support of his requvst 
the presence of many faults in the existing ones. 
It in not likely that much would have come of the 
motion, but for its happening to chime in with the 
mood of the king. The caustic remark of Han- 
croft, liishop of London, that 'if every man's 
humour should be followed, there would be no end 
of translating,' probably indicates the spirit in 
which the proposal would have i een received by 
his party generally. But, while they were content 
to let the matter drop, .James was thinking out his 
plans for carrying Dr. Reynolds' suggestion into 
elleet. By July of that year we ti ml Trim writing 
to the Bishop of London, informing him that he 
had made out a list of til'ly four learned divines, 
to whom the work he had at heart might be suit- 
ably entrusted. He also drew up, for the guidance 
of the workers, a paper of instructions, too long to 
be given here in full.t but containing some sensible 
rules, In this he require* the bishops to see that 
provision be made, where necessary, for those en- 
gaged on the task of translation. The king's letter, 
dated July *2"2nd, 16U4, was communicated by Bishop 
Bancroft X to his brother prelates on the 31st. In 
this letter king James sja-aks of having already 

• Sum and Suf>tttnntv of the Conference . . . by William 
Harlow, dean of Chester, reprinted in Cardwell's //wlwy qf 
Conference*^ ii. is", 1SS. 

t It inav he seen in Cardwell's Documentary Annals, ed. 
1S44, pp. 145, HO. 

J Itamrofl was appointed to the see of Canterbury at the 
latter end ol 1A04. Whitgift having died in February of that 
year. Hat croft discharged in the interval^ some of the urchi- 
episcopal luties. 
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appointed 'certain learned men, to the number of 
four and lifty, for the translating of the Bible.' 
But, for tumu unexplained reason, the scheme did 
not come into operation till lo<»7. I'«**«iblv the 
dentil of some of those seleeted, or the dilliculty of 
providing for the maintenance of others, may 
hare caused the delay. However, by lt$t»7 all was 
in working order, A list of the companies of 
revisers was issued, together with a paper of rules 
to be observed in the conduct of the work. 
Bancroft, no doubt, had a hand in drawing up bofch 
lhese documents. The most important of the rules 
were the following : * — 

1. The ordinary liihlc read in the church, commonly called 
'the Bishops' Bible," to be billowed, and as little 
altered as the truth of the original will permit. 
III. The old ecclesiastical words to be kept, videlicet, the 
word 'church' not to be translated 'congregation,' 
etc. 
VI. No marginal notes at all to be atlKed, but only for the 
explanation ol the Hebrew or Greek words . . , 
VIII. Every particular man of each company to lake the 
same chapter or chapters, and having translated or 
amended them severally by himself, where he thinketh 
good, all to meet together, confer what they have 
done, and agree for their parts what shall stand. 
As each company finished one hook, they were to send it to 
the other companies for their careful consideration. Where 
doubts prevailed as to any passage o( special obscurity, letters 
were to be sent to ' any learned man in the land ' for his judg- 
ment. Finally, 'three or lour ol the most ancient .and grave 
divines in cither o( the universities, not employed in tmnslal* 
ing,' were to be ' overseers of the translations as well Hebrew as 
Greek.' 

It will be seen at once how much more elVectnal 
were the provisions made for securing accuracy 
and thoroughness in the work than those doited 
by Parker and his coadjutors for the Bishops' 
Bible. 

The lists of translators which have been pre- 
served oiler some dillicnlties. The king, in his 
letter before referred to, speaks of the workers 
appointed as numbering iifty-four. Burnet's list, 
which he obtained from the papers of one of the 
company engaged in the work, gives only forty- 
seven names. The discrepancy may be accounted 
for by the death of members (as in the ease of Mr, 
Lively, who died in May lBOi), or some of the 
other changes to be looked for in a period of three 
years. Wood supplies two additional names — those 
of Dr. John Aglionby, Principal of St. Kdmuuds 
Hall, and 1 »r. Leonard Button, Canon of Christ 
Church. Others may still remain to be discovered. t 

The entire body was divided into six group* or 
companies, of which two held their meetings at 
Westminster, two at Cambridge, and two at 
Oxford. Some uncertainty being allowed for, the 
Iissts are as follows : — 

First Westminster Company. 
(Genesis— 2 Kings). 
(I) Dr. Lancelot Andrewcs, Dean of Westminster ; Master of 
1'emhroke Hall, Cainh., 15W> -1(105; liishop ot Winchester, 1019- 
'M. (2) Dr. John fMcrall, Dean of St. Paul's*; Master of St. 
Catherine's Hall, Cainb., 15SW-1607 ; Ucgius l'rofaamrof hiviuitv, 
1M*MW)7; Hishop of Norwich, 1 tils 9. (3) Dr. Hadrian a 
Santvia, best known as the friend of Hooker; b. at Devlin in 
Artois, 1531 ; made I'rofe&sor of Divinity at Leyden, 1 b->2 ; in. 



* They will lie found in Canhvell's Sifnodalia, ed. 184 1, ii. pp. 
145, 140. Cardwell took them from Unmet, who 'himself took 
his list from a copy belonging originally to Hishop Ravis." 

f Mr. J. S. Cotton has kiudlv referred the present writer to 
Clark's I(*ijist#r of the t'nir. of Oxford (Oxf. Hist. Soc. 1>07. ii. 
141), where a dispensation Iroui the statutable exercises tnr the 
degree of D.D. is grunted to Arthur Lakes, 14th May inti5, 
' because engaged on the translation ol the NT in London.' 
Arthur Lake, or iJikes, was at this lime Jliwltr of St. Cross, after- 
wards Hishop ot liath and Wells. A similar dispensation, for a 
like reason, dated lith May 1605, is granted lo Joint llarmar. In 
the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, under Iltli Apr. 
IrtCiS, mention is made by Bishop Bilsort, writing to Sir Thomas 
I j»ke, Sec. of Slate, of I >r. fieorge Ry ves, Warden of New College, 
as a translator. TbiH ref. also we owe to Mr. (Vilton. The 
of Lakes and Ityves are new. The three dales given are 
; that some ot the translators, 
» the Spring uf KXJi. 
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corpoiated D.D. at Oxford, 1590 ; Prebendary of Canterbury, 
1595 ; d. 1613. (4) Dr. Richard Clerke, Fellow of Christ's Coll., 
Cambridge ; one of the six preachers at Canterbury, 1602 ; fl. 
1034. (5) Dr. John Leifield, or La.vfield, Fellow of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., 15S5-1G03; 'Lector lingure GrrccaV 1593; Hector of St. 
Clement Danes, 1601-17 ; d. 1617. Noted for his skill in archi- 
tecture (Collier, Eccl. Hist. ed. 1S52, vii. S37). (0) Dr. Robert 
Teigh, or Tighe, Archdeacon of Middlesex, 1601 ; incorporated 
at Oxford from Trin. Coll., Cambridge, where he graduated ill 
15S2 ; d. 1616. (7) ' Mr. Burleigh,' probably Dr. Francis Burley, 
one of the earliest Fellows of King James's College at Chelsea. 
(H) * Mr. King,' probably Geoffrey King, Fellow of King's Coll., 
Cambridge ; succeeded Dr. Robert Spalding as Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, 1C07. (9) ' Mr. Thompson," taken to be Richard 
Thompson, of Clare Hall, Cambridge ; called, from the land of 
his birth, Dutch Thompson ; the friend of Casaubon and 
Scaliger. (10) 'Mr. Beadwell,' taken in like manner to be 
William Bedwell, scholar of Trin. Coll., Oxford, 1541 ; Rector of 
St. Ethelburga's, Bishopsgate Street, 1C01 ; tutor of Pocock. 

First Cambridoe Company, 
(1 Chron. — Ecclesiastes). 
(II) Edward Lively, Fellnw of Trin. Coll., 1572-8 ; Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, 1575 ;* d. 1605. (12) Dr. John Richard- 
son, successively Master of Peterhouse, 1609, and Trinity, 1615 ; 
Regius Professor of Divinity, 1607-17; previously Fellow of 
Emmanuel. (13) Dr. Laurence Chaderton, first Master of Em- 
manuel Coll., 1584-1622 ; previously Fellow of Christ's Coll. 
One of the four Puritan representatives at the Hampton Court 
Conference. (14) Francis Dillingham, Fellow of Christ's Coll., 
15S1. Praised for his knowledge of Greek. (15) Thomas Harri- 
son. Vice- Master of Trin. Coll., 1611-31. (16) Dr. Roger 
Andrewes, brother of the hishop, Master of Jesus Coll., 1618-32. 
(17) Dr. Robert Spalding, Fellow of St. John's Coll., 1593 ; suc- 
ceeded Lively as Regius Professor of Hebrew, 1605; d. 1607?. 
(I*) Dr. Andrew Byng, Fellow (?) of Peterhouse; Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, 1608. About 1605 a stall in the cathedral 
church of York to be kept for him ; d. 1651. 

First Oxford Com tan y. 
(Isa iak — Malacki). 
(ID) Dr. John Harding, Regius Professor of Hebrew, J59I-S 
and 1604-10; Canon of Lincoln, 1004 ; President of Magdalen 
Coll., 1607 ; d. 1610. (20) Dr. John Rainolds, or Reynolds, Dean 
of Lincoln, 1533 ; President of Corpus Christi Coll. , laSW ; d. 1007. 
His share in the Hampton Court Conference has heen already 
mentioned. (21) Dr. Thomas Holland, Fellow of Balliol, 1573 ; 
Regius Professor of Divinity, 15y9 ; Rector of Exeter Coll., 1592 ; 
d. 1612. (22) Dr. Richard Kilbye, Rector of Lincoln Coll., 1590 ; 
Prebendarv of Lincoln Cathedral, 1601 ; Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, 1G10 ; d. 1620. (23) Dr. Miles Smith, student of Corpus 
Christi Coll., about 156S, afterwards of Brasenose ; Canon of 
Exeter, 1 595-9 ; Bishop of Gloucester, 1612-24 ; d. 1624. To 
him, along with Bishop Bilson, the final revision of the work 
was entrusted, and he wrote the Preface. (24) Dr. Richard 
Brett, Fellow of Lincoln Coll., 1586; Rector of Quainton. Bucks, 
1595; d. 1637. Praised as an Orientalist. (25) Mr. Richard 
Fairclough, scholar of New Coll., 1570; incorporated at Cam- 
bridge, 1581 ; Rector of Bucknell, Oxon, 1592. 

Shcond Cxmbridoe Compast. 
(The Apocrypha). 

(26) Dr. John Duport, Fellow of Jesus Coll., 1580; Master, 
1590 ; Prebendary of Ely, 1609 ; d. 1617. (27) Dr. William 
Branthwait, Fellow of Emmanuel, 1584 ; deputy Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity; Ma-ster of Caius Coll., 1607"; d. 1620. 
(2^) Dr. Jeremiah RadclifTe. Fellow of Trin. Coll. (29) Dr. 
Samuel Ward, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, 1623 ; Master 
of Sidney Sussex Coll., 1610. Had previously been scholar of 
Christ's and Fellow of Emmanuel. One of the English repre- 
sentatives at the Synod of Dort ; d. 1643. (30) Mr. Andrew 
Downes, Fellow of St. John's Coll., 1571 ; Regius Professor of 
Greek, 15S5-162S ; d. 1028. He corresponded in Greek with 
Casaubon. (31) Mr. John Bois, Fellow of St. John's Coll., 
15S0 ; Greek Lecturer, 15S4-95 ; Prebendary of Ely, 1615. When 
the Apocrypha was finished, he joined the first Cambridge 
company at their urgent request. (32) Robert Ward, of King's 
Coll., Prehendaryof Chichester; Rector of Bishop's Waltbam, 
Hampshire. 

Second Oxford Company. 
(Gospels, Acts, Revelation). 

(33) Dr. Thomas Ravis, Dean of Christ Church, 1590-1605 ; 
Bishop of Gloucester, 1G05 ; of London, 1607 ; d. 1G09. (34) Dr. 
George Abbot, Master of University Coll., 1597 ; Dean of Win- 
chester, 1600; Archbishop of Canterbury, 1G11-S3; d. 1633. 
(35) Dr. Richard Edes, student of Christ Church, 1571 ; Dean of 
Worcester, 1597 ; d. 1004. As he died thus early, some have 
thought that Dr. James Montague, who succeeded him in the 
Deanery, was the * Mr. Dean of Worcester ' in Burnet's list. Wood 
gives, in place of Edes, Dr. John Aglionbv, who was Principal 
of St. Edmund Hall, 1601 ; d. 1610. (36) Dr. Giles Thompson, 



* The Cambridge Calendar (unofficial) gives 1580. 
ing picture of the close of this great scholar's life- 



A touch- 
_._ -inferior as a 
Hebraist to Pocock alone — is reproduced, from a contemporary 
funeral sermon, in Cooper's Athenm Cantab. 



matric. from University Coll., 1575; Fellow of All Souls', 15S0; 
Dean of Windsor, 1602 : Bishop of Gloucester, 1611 ; d. 1612 
(37) Sir Henry Savile, Warden of Jlerton Coll., 15S5 ; Pro\ost 
of Eton, 1596 ; editor of St. Chrysostom, 1610-13 ; founder of 
the Savilian Chairs of Geometry and Astronomy ; d. 1C22. 
(3S) Dr. John Perrinne, or Perne, Fellow of St. John's College, 
1575 ; Regius Professor of Greek, 1597-1615 ; Canon of Christ 
Church, 1604-15; d. 1615. (39) * Dr. Ravens,' assumed to be 
Dr. Ralph Ravens, Fellow of St. John's Coll. ; Rector of Oreat 
Easton, Essex, 1605 ; d. 1616. In his stead Wood gives the 
name of Dr. Leonard Hutton, Canon of Christ Church. (40) Dr. 
John Harmar, Fellow of New College ; Regius Professor of 
Greek, 1585-90 ; Head-Master of Winchester, 15SS-95 ; Warden 
of Winchester, 1596-1613 ; d. 1613. 

Second Westminster Company. 
(Romans— J ude). 
(41) Dr. William Barlow, Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
1590 ; Dean of Chester, 1602-5 ; Bishop of Lincoln, 160S-13 ; 
d. 1613. (42) 'Dr. Hutchinson,' taken to he Mr. William 
Hutchinson, of St. John's Coll., Oxford ; Archdeacon of St. 
Albans, 1581 ; Prebendary of St. Paul's, 15S9 ; d. 1616. (43) Dr. 
John Spenser, President of Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford, 1007- 
14 ; Chaplain to James I., and Fellow of Chelsea College ; d. 
1614. (44) Dr. Roger Fenton, Fellow of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; Preacher of Grav's Inn, l'lQ ; Prebendarv of St. Paul's, 
1009; d. 1616. (45) ' Mr. Rabbet,' identified ' with Michael 
Rabbet, B. A., of Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 1576 ; incorporated at 
Oxford, 1584 ; Rector of St. Vedast's, 1604-17 ; d. 16J0. (4(i) ' Mr. 
Sanderson,' identified in like manner with Thomas Sanderson, 
Fellow of Balliol, 1585 ; Archdeacon of Rochester, 1606-14 ; 
Canon of St. Paul's, 1611 ; d. 1614?. (47) Mr. William Dakim, 
Fellow of Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 1594 ; Professor of Divinity 
in Gresham Coll., 1604 ; d. IG07. 

With such machinery prepared, the work went 
on apaee. Prom an expression in the Translators' 
Preface we may infer that their task took some- 
thing less than three years in completion. Con- 
trasting their own labours with those bestowed 
on the Septnagint version, finished, according, to 
tradition, in seventy-two days, they say, 'The 
work hath not been huddled up in seventy-two 
days, but hath cost the workmen, as light as it 
seemeth, the pains of twice seven times seventy- 
two days and more.' Of the method of procedure 
we have an interesting glimpse left us by Selden.* 
'The Translation in King James' time,' lie writes, 
'took an excellent way. That part of the Bible 
was given to him who was most excellent in such 
a tongue (as the Apocrypha to Andrew Downes), 
and then they met together, and one read . the 
Translation, the rest holding in their hands some 
Bible, either of the learned Tongues, or French, 
.Spanish, Italian, &e. : if they found any fault they 
spoke ; if not, he read on.' The final preparation 
for the press seems to have been entrusted to six 
delegates, two from each centre. t Dr. Downes 
and Bois are mentioned by name as of the party, 
and the time thus occupied is said to have been 
nine months. 

At length, in 1611, the volume appeared from 
the press of Robert Barker, with this title: 
'The | Holy | Bible, | Conteyning the Old Testa- 
ment, | and the New : | Newly Translated out of 
the Original! | tongues, & with the former Trans- 
lations | diligently compared and reuised,.hy his 1 
Maiesties speciall comandement. | Appointed to l>e 
read in Churches, j Imprinted at London by Robert 
I Barker, Printer to the Kings ] most Excellent 
Maiestie. | Anno Dom. 1611.' The title occupies 
the centre of a copper] date engraving, being 
flanked, right and left, by figures of Moses and 
Aaron, and having the four Evangelists at the 
corners. Above is the Paschal Lamb, surrounded 
by Apostles; and below is a pelican, symbol of 
piety. At the summit, in Hebrew characters, ia 
the sacred name of God ; on either hand the sun 
and moon ; the Holy Dove beneath ; and at the 
bottom of the plate the artist's signature, ' C Boel 
fecit in liichmont.' 

The NT has a separate title, within a woodcut 



* Table Talk, ed. 1S6S, p. 20. We owe the rcf. to Dr. Wes'icott. 
t Life of Jnhn Bois, by Dr. A. Walker; printed in Peck'e 
Desiderata curiosa. 
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bonier, representing, down une side, the tents ami 
badges of the twelve tribes of Israel, and down 
the other the twelve Apostles. At the corner are 
the four evangelists with their emblem*. 

The second title runs : 'The ' Newe Testament 
of our Lord and Sauior Jesvs Christ , ' Newly 
translated out of the Origiimll ilreeke: anil with 
| the former Translations diligently I compared 
undreuised,byhis Maiesticsspeeialirom iminde- 
ment. imprinted | at London by Kobert Harker, 
| Printer to the | Kings must Excellent | Maiestie. j 
Anno Uoin. IGll. | cum I'riuilegio.' 

The hilt, or general, title is followed by the 
'Epistle ] ted lent orie' (A 2-3), and this by 'The 
Translators to the Leader' (A 3 rcrso to 114 verso). 
Calendars, Tables to find Easter, and the like, 
occupy the remaining preliminary leaves. The 
text of this editio jnimrps is in black letter. Head- 
line* and summaries of the contents of ehapters 
(the latter by l'r. Miles Smith) are in Human 
letter. Words supplied, which would now be in 
italics, are in small Boman.* Various head-pieces, 
initial letters, and other embellishments, from the 
Bishops' Uible, the further reprinting of which was 
discontinued after 1(J<KJ, were used again in this 
edition. The figure of Neptune is now found at 
the beginning of St. Matthew, and the crest and 
arms of Walsingham and Cecil are left on in the 
Psalms, t Uy what warranty the clause* Appointed 
to be read in Churches' was inserted in the title is 
not easy to determine, seeing that there can he 
found fur it, so far a* is known, * no edict of Con- 
vocation, no Act of Parliament, no decision of the 
Privy Council, no royal proclamation.' J The true 
explanation probably is that, as the new revision 
wiis meant to supersede the old Bishops' Bible, it 
naturally took the place, and succeeded to the 
privileges, of that work, lint, as has been before 
mentioned, the Bishops' Bible was ordered, by the 
Constitutions and Canons Erdcsiastical of 1571, 
to be placed in all cathedrals, and, so far as it 
was practicable, in all churches. Thus the new 
version was simply the heir of the old. It may be 
remarked, in passing, that the clause is not found 
in the NT title of the editio princcps, nor at all in 
the ftrtt Svo and sonic other early editions.§ It 
will be observed also that the l »T and NT are 
spoken of in the general title as ' newly translated 
out of the original tongues'; and the Preface is 
headed 'the Translators to the Header.' This 
might be thought a disregard of the very first of 
the king's instructions. But we must bear in mind 
how the alternative word rcriscd was then used, 
as for instance in this very title. And the 'Trans- 
lators* themselves, while content to use this desig- 
nation in their Preface, make it unite clear what 
their conception of their duty was in this respect. 
'But it is high time to leave them,' they say, 
referring to Bomanist objectors, 'and to shew m 
brief what we proposed to our selves, and what 
course we held in this onr perusal 1 ami survey of 
the Bible. Truelj* (goud Christian Leader) we 
never thought from the beginning, that we should 
need to make a new Translation, nor yet to make 
of a bad one a good one . . . but to make a good 
one better, or out of many good ones, one principal) 
good one, not justly to be excepted against ; that 
hath been our indenvour, that our mark.' 

Whether or not the translators reached their 
mark, is now no matter of opinion : history has 
spoken. Especially as a well of Lnglish nndeliled, 
drawing its. waters in part from yet older springs, 

• The copy used for this description is the one marked 4<i<> 
\. 0(1) in the Library ot the Itritish Museum. Size of page, 
lOxUH inches. 

1 See Lottie, A Ctntmnt of Mbltx, 1872, p. 0. 

1 Kadic, ii. -JO-J. 

} A list of those in which it is wanting is given by Dore, I.e. 
p. J20. 



it has solaced the heart, and satisfied the taste, 
of peasant and scholar alike. One well entitled to 
be heard (the late Bishop Lightfoot), writing on 
a subject which made him rather a severe critic 
than a willing eulogist,* speaks of the 'grand 
simplicity ' in which the language of our Lnglish 
Bible 'stands out in contrast to the ornate and 
often alluded diction of the literature of that time.' 
Another, than whom few, if any, have studied the 
text of Holy Writ with minuter care, marvels at 
'the perfect and easy command over the English 
language exhibited by its authors on every page.' t 
Ami yet another, whose testimony may be ot the 
greater value from the fact that, when he gave it, 
he had ceased to be in the communion of the 
English Church, pays a generous tribute to the 
benefits derived from listening, in the course of 
public service, to the 'grave majestic Lnglish,' in 
which are enshrined ' the words of inspired teachers 
under both Covenants,' and from associating 
religion with ' compositions which, even humanly 
considered, are among the most sublime and 
beautiful ever written. X 

But it is of more importance, especially as l>ear- 
ing on the question of subsequent revision, to form 
a just estimate of the defects of the AN' than to 
record the language of panegyric. Some specimens 
of these defects, taken almost at haphazard, are 
accordingly given. But it must be borne in mind 
that their cumulative force loses its etlect when a 
short list only can find place. 

On 15 2 'And the steward (r. possessor, or inheritor) of my 
house'; 20 1S 'Thus was she reproved' (r. And so tlinu art 
cleared); 'iois 'And he died '(v. settled); 4H 5 'Instruments of 
cruelty,' etc. (variously emended); 49*» ' digged down a wall ' (r. 
houghed oxen); 4iU* 'between two burdens' (r. between the 
cattle-pens); Kx 13-* 'This day came ye out' (»\ go ye forth) ; 
15'- ' prepare him an habitation ' (r. praise, or glorify him) ; 32'^ 
' hat) made them naked '(r. had let them loose) ; 33" ' tabernacle 
of the congregation ' (>\ tent of meeting -distinct in use from the 
tabernacle); Nn ll* ' and they did not cease ' (r. but they did 
so no more) ; 21 1H 'by the direction of the lawgiver "(r. with the 
sceptre; but variously rendered); Jg5i«'for the divisions' (r. 
by the brooks, or watercourses see also vv.io, ij-15. 17) ; a l3 
'Wore the sun was up' (r. from the assent of Here*); 1 S 13* 
' Saul reigned one year ' (»". Haul was [thirty] years old when he 
hegan to reign see margin of KV) ; 1 K 'JO^ ' with ashes upon 
his face ' (r. with his headband over his eyes) ; 22 3S ' and they 
washed his armour' (r. now the harlots washed themselves) ; 
2K ll 15 'without the ranges* (r. between the rank;.); tl'J 
' they laid hands on her' (r. made way for her); 21« 'nliServed 
times ' (r. practised augury) ; 2 Ch 22 s ' became ot ' (r. of) ; Job 
3tf« 'the cattle also concerning the vapour' (r. concerning the 
storm, or concerning him that comet h up) ; Is 2»'6 ' Surely your 
turning of things upside down shall be esteemed as the patter's 
clav ' (r. Ye turn things upside down ! Shall the potter be 
counted as clay ), F/.k i:l 18 ' kerchiefs upon the head of every 
stature' (r. kerchiefs for the head of persons of every stature) ; 
Mai a 3 ' 1 will corrupt your seed ' (r. I will rebuke the seed lor 
vour sake). 

.Mt 2"i H ' are gone out ' (r. are going out) ; 26» and eNewhere 
' a thief * (r. a robber) ; Jtk &" *an executioner' (r. a soldier ot 
the guard) ; Lk !» ' called ' (r. were calling, »r would have 
called); \0 i3 ' occupy ' (r. trade, or do husinos) ; 22*' h ' hy the 
fire " (r. in the tight of the fire) ; Jn 4^ ' with the woman ' (r. 
with a woman) ; l*)i« ' one fold ' (r. one Hook) ; Ac loJ* l the law 
is open, and there are deputies ' (r. court days are held, and 
there are proconsuls ; or the courts are sitting, ami there 
arc magistrates); 1 Co 14*1 'one place" (r. the same place); 
2 Co !» 13 ' experiment ' (r. proof) ; Ejih 4 12 ' for the work of lira 
ministry ' (r. to a work of ministration, -removing tile c(,.vuna 
after 'saints'); I'h S-'I 'our vile IkkIj- ' (r. the body of our 
humiliation) ; i* ' Kuodias ' (r. Kuodia) ; 2 Ti 4'* ' 1 am now 
ready to he offered' (>\ I am already being offered) ; He 2'6 
'He took not on him the nature nf aonels ' (r. it is not nf 
angels that he taketh hold. i.e. to succour or support); 4 H 
' Jesus '(r. Joshua— so also in Ac 7 W ) ; Ja 1»T 'gift . . . gift' 
(»•. gbing . . . gift); Kev 4* ' seats ' (r. thrones). 

I f we knew with certainty what were the original 
texts chiefly relied on by the translators, we should 
be better able to account for some of the (laws in 
their work. So far, indeed, as the OT is concerned, 



* On a Frenh Rrcuiion of the bhv}li*h XT, 1871, p. 101. 
t Scrivener, The Authorized Edition of the hiujlUh IU 
<S1, p. 141. This is a reprint, witt 
the same author's Introduction i 
..ible. is::t. 



1881, p. 141. This is a reprint, with udditinns and corrections, 
of the Mine author's Introduction to the Ouuihridge P.trugi-at>h 

Uible. is::t. 

' 'ment, IS74, p. 5fl. 
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the variations found among different editions of 
the Hebrew Bible then printed are less material 
than might have been supposed. And for this part 
of their work the translators had good helps. lie- 
sides the Latin version of the Hebrew Bible made 
(1575-9) by Immanuel Tremellius (a converted Jew, 
who beeame Professor of Divinity at Heidelberg), 
revised by his son-in-law Francis Junius, who added 
a similar version of the Apocrypha, ' an interlinear 
Latin translation of the Hebrew text, based on 
that of Pagninus,'* had been appended in 157*2 to 
the Antwerp Polyglott by the Spanish scholar, 
Arias Montanus. The Complutensian Polyglott 
had been available sinee 1517. Moreover, in the 
interval, versions into several modern lan^imgcs 
had appeared : — a revised edition of the French 
Bible, in 1587-8, at Geneva; an Italian translation 
by Diodati, in 1607, also at Geneva; and two 
Spanish versions, one by C. Reyna, Basle, 1509, 
and the other, based on it, by C. de Valera, 
Amsterdam, 1602. t But, as regards the NT, the 
translators fared worse. The great MSS of the 
Greek Testament, with which scholars are now 
familiar, were then unknown. The science of 
biblieal criticism was not yet competent to deal 
with them, had they been available. The third 
edition of Robert Stephen, 1550, furnished a textus 
reeeptus, representing what was best in the Com- 
plutensian and Erasmus. To supplement this, the 
translators had the several editions of Beza's Greek 
Testament with bis Latin version, preferably the 
fourth, of 1589. It may be going too far to assert, 
with Hartwell Home,! that 'Beza's edition of 
1598 was adopted as the basis' of the Authorized 
Version. But even Serivener, who combats the 
assertion, admits that, out of 252 passages ex- 
amined, the translators agree witli lJeza against 
Stephen in 1 13 places, and with Stephen against 
Beza in only 59 ; the remaining 80 being cases in 
whieh the Complutensian, Erasmus, or the Vulgate 
were followed in preference to either. 

Poor, however, as was the apparatus criticvs at 
the eommand of the translators, they had an ad- 
vantage, whieh it would not be easy to over- 
estimate, in the existence of previous English 
versions. Some of these the king's letter of in- 
structions had specially directed them to consult. 
Two others, not named in those instructions, they 
consulted frequently, and with the greatest benefit 
to themselves. These were the Geneva Bible and 
the Khemish NT. The Douai OT appeared just 
too late to be of use, not being issued till 1610. It 
would be exceeding our limits to enter into the 
statistical calculations, by whieh it has been sought 
to apportion aright the indebtedness of the AV to 
each of its two rivals. It must sullice to say that 
its obligation to both was great ; — to the one for 
principles of interpretation, to the other for an 
enriehed vocabulary. At the same time its inde- 
pendence was never saeritieed. ' It differs from 
the Rhemish Version in seeking to fix an intelli- 
gible sense on the words rendered : it differs from 
the Genevan Version in leaving the literal rendering 
uncoloured by any expository notes.' § 

The gradual efforts that have been made from 
time to time to emend and perfeet this noble trans- 
lation will be most fittingly noticed when we eonie 
to speak of the Revised Version of 18S1. A few 
words remain to be said on the relation in which 
the lirst edition of 1611 stands to its immediate 
successors ; and mention must be made briefly of 
some of the most conspicuous among the almost 
eountless descendants of king James's Bible. 

* Westcott, Getieral Vime, p. 268. t lb. p. 269. 

I See Scrivener's Supplement to the AY, 1S45, p. S ; and the 
Kime writer's Authorized Edition, 18S4, p. CO. The edition of 
' =>!)8 was Beza's fifth and last, judged less correct than that of 

\r>m. 

6 Westcott, I.e. p. 269. 
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That the edition described above as the first wan 
really the editio princcps of the AV, few scholars 
will be found to deny.* But, when we come to 
inquire which of the. others is to be placed next to 
it, we are met by a difficulty. A number of Bibles 
are in existence, the first, or general, title of which 
agrees in wording with that of the assumed first 
edition, but differs slightly in the division of lines, 
and also in not having for border Boel's copperplate 
engraving, but a woodcut, similar to the iS'T border 
of A. f For date, the first title of B has 1613 
(sometimes 1611); while the second, or NT title, 
has regularly 1611, and has also, what that of A 
has not, the words (in italies) 'Appointed to be 
read in Clmrehes.'t 1» what relation, now, do A 
and B stand to eaeh other? It has been held that 
they represent ' two contemporary issues . . . 
separately composed and printed, for the sake of 
speedy production, in 1611.'§ But this supposition 
is negatived by the fact that in both these Bibles— 
and indeed in all the blaek-letter folios of the AV, 
save only one of 1613, in smaller type— the printing 
is so arranged that every leaf ends with the same 
word. The sheets, notwithstanding many internal 
differences, could thus be interchanged, and in point 
of faet are often found so interchanged in copies 
of the editions dated 1611, 1613, 1617, 1634, 1640. 
It follows that no two eould have been set up 
simultaneously from two eorreeted Bishops' Bibles 
used as ' eopy ' by separate compositors. They 
could not by aeeident have brought their leaves to 
end uniformly at the same word. The alternative 
remains of supposing B derived from A, or A from 
B. Ufthese Dr. Scrivener chooses the latter, lie 
considers B ' to have been printed lirst, and rejected 
by the translators on aeeount of its inaccuracy in 
favour of the more carefully revised A edition ; 
but to have been ultimately published, by a kind 
of fraud on the part of the printers, after the 
translators were dispersed. 5 |J Notwithstanding 
the learning and ability with whieh this opinion 
is defended by its author, it will hardly <;ain the 
eredit of being more than a brilliant paradox, with 
those Avho weigh impartially the evidence furnished 
by the errors and corrections observable in the two 
volumes. 

In endeavouring to single out the more notice- 
able in the almost endless list of editions of the 
AV that have appeared sinee 1611, onr attention is 
lirst arrested by those whieh are conspicuous for 
the number of errors admitted, or for the efforts 
made to eliminate previous errors. A few pre- 
liminary words thus beeome necessary on the re- 
sponsibility of printers in the 17th century. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the appointment 
of King's or Queens Printer, then or formerly, 
implied any obligation to greater vigilance in 
ensuring accuracy of printing. It was simply a 
matter of purchase. In this way Robert Barker's 
father, Christopher, had bought, in 1577, a patent 
granted by Elizabeth a few years before to Sir 
Thomas \V"ilkes, and thus became Queen's Printer. 
In this capacity he opposed the claim of Cambridge, 
in 1583, to maintain a university press. In 1627 
the Barkers assigned their rights to Bonliam Norton 
and John Bill, But in 1635 Robert Barker's second 
son, of the same name, bought baek the reversion 
of the patent ; and it continued in their family till 

* The adverse opinion of Dr. Scrivener will be mentioned 

t For brevity, we will so denote the assumed first edition ; and 
the one we are describing, by B. „..„.. 

♦ The actual copy described is that marked 3051 g 10(1) in tha 
Library of the T.ritish Museum. 

§ Art. ' English Bible,' by the late Rev. J. H. Blunt, in 
Enci/clnp. Brit. 9 vol. viii. p. 3SD. , 

II We adopt the convenient summary of Scrivener s views (for 
which see his Authorized Edition, p. 5 ff.) given by the ltev 
Walter E. Smith in his valuable monograph, A Study of the 
She' Lible, 1S90, p. 5. 
{fr) 
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17011, having had a run of 13*2 years. The$ul«equent 
stages, through Thomas Buskirtt, need not bo par- 
ticularized. In 17yu a fresh patent was granted to 
Goorge, Eyre, Andrew Strahan, and John Beeves ; 
and so we come to tlie present distinguished linn 
*jf Eyre & Spottiswoodo." 

Itis uhviotts that purely business transact ions, 
such as these, would not of necessity give rise to 
any lofty ideal of responsibility in a King's Printer. 
He would feel it his tirst duty to recoup himself for 
the sums laid out. Any higher standard of work 
must be prompted by his own sense of nofrfcsxc 
oblige. Aeeordingly, we are not surprised to lind 
traces of bad workmanship multiplying in editions 
of the AV, as the years roll on. A flagrant exam [tie 
of sueh negligence is to be scon in the Svo edition of 
1631 ,t printed by Kobert Barker and the assignees 
of. J. Bill. In this, besides many other mistakes, 
the ' not* is left out in (he Seventh Commandment 
(Ex *2o'+). For this, it is fair to say, the printers 
were lined in the then substantial sum of £ 300 by 
the Court of High Commission, with Laud at its 
head. With the proceeds of the line, Laud, it is 
said, designed to purchase a fount of Greek type 
for the university press of Oxford; but it does 
not appear that payment of the money was ever 
enforced. 

The universities, to which we are now accus- 
tomed to look for accuracy and beauty of typo- 
graphy, Mere late in the race. Cambridge, as we 
have seen, had pleaded the privilege of its press as 
far back as 15K3. But in point of faet no English 
Bible issued from it till 10l!!>; nor from that of 
Oxford till 1(173-.".. The Cambridge folio of _ 10l!<), 
printed by Thomas and John Buck, is a creditable 
piece of work, and shows traces of careful revision. 
But it is the lirst to exhibit a misprint, which held 
its ground, it is said, till 1803 — ' thy doctrine' for 
* the tint trine,' in 1 Ti 4 1S . 

In 1038 a still more serious attempt at revision 
was made by a little band of Cambridge scholars, 
at the command, we are told, of Charles [. Their 
names are preserved in a manuscript note, made in 
a copy of the Bible in question, by a contemporary 
Master of desus College. They « ere Or. (Joatl, 
Hector of lladleigh in Sntl'olk.'an old Eton and 
King's man ; Dr. Ward and Mr. Boyse (Bois), both 
already spoken of in the lists of translators; and 
Mr. Mead, more familiar to us us Joseph Mcde. 
1 >r. Scrivener, while speaking favourably of their 
work as a whole, points out some fresh crr/tttt due 
to them : among these the substitution of 'ye' for 
' we ' in Ac 0', foolishly believed by some to bo not 
an accidental misprint, but a deliberate change, 
made under Nonconformist inllucnces. 

Of other editions of the AV, an Svo, printed at 
Edinburgh in 1033, may be noticed as the tirst 
primed in Scotland; the earliest in Ireland not 
appearing till 171-1, and in America not till 17. r r2.j 
A l'Jmoof 10S"2, professing to be printed in London, 
but in all probability from a press in Amsterdam, 
may be taken as a specimen of a number of editions, 
produced in Holland, but counterfeiting the im- 
prints of London publisher*, with the object of 
imposing upon English readers. They are mostly 
full of errors. Conspicuous for the magnificence 
of their typography are the noble folios of John 

* See the articles on Chr. and Rob. Parker, and on Thomas 
rinskt-tt, by Mr. II. It. Teddwr in the Diet, o/ .\ ational Ui,- 
grtipfttf. 

♦ Scrivener, Authorized Edition, p. 2. r m., (fives 1(53*2 as the 
date, and speaks of one eop\ onlv as known to lie in cxiwtenee, 
namely nl Woltcnhultel. Mr'. Ilciirv Stevens (Cut. of th Ctmlnn 
Cflfbmlioti, ls'7, p. 114) show* both these stal#m#nts m Ik- 
incorrect. The name 'Wicked Hi hie ' originated with Mr. 
SteviTW in ls52. 

t This l:wt was issxied surreptitiously, bearing the fulw im- 
print of •Mark Haskclt. London.' A L'mo, priHlun.fi at fhil: 
ilelphia in 17*2, is believed by Cotton to/ 
Bible avowedly published inAuurica. 
EXTRA VOL. — 17 



Basket t (Oxford, 1717) and John Baskerville (Cam- 
bridge, 1703). In the former of these, however, 
a misprint of * vinegar ' for 4 vineyard ' (or ' vine- 
garth ?) in the headline over Lk '22, has caused it 
to be commonly known as 'The Vinegar Bible.' 

Passing over the folio of 1701 , revised by Bishop 
Lloyd, in which for the lir.st time dates, taken in 
the main from Lush or, were added in the margin, 
we come to two editions which, from their prox- 
imity of date and similarity of aim, may be con- 
veniently studied together. Theseare ( l)an edition 
in folio and one in tjuarto (2 vols.), printed by J. 
Bentham at the Cambridge University Press in 170*2, 
revised by l>r. Thomas Paris, Fellow of Trinity 
College ; and (2) an edition, also in folio and quarto, 
issued from the Clarendon Press at Oxford in 170!l, 
revised by Or. Benjamin Blayney. The fame of 
Dr. Paris has to some degree suH'crcd eclipse; 
partly from the later editor having his predecessors 
work to improve upon, and partly from the accident 
of a lire at Hod the bookseller's having destroyed 
the greater part of the impression of 1702.* Vet 
competent judges have pronounced the work of Dr. 
Paris to be at the least not inferior to that of liis 
successor. There is extant areport, dated Oct. '2oth, 
17GD,t addressed by Dr. Blayney to his employers, 
the delegates of the Clarendon Press, in which he 
states the principles by which he, and by implica- 
tion Dr. Paris, had been guided. The restoration 
of the exact text of 1011, where not itself corrupt ; 
the modernizing of the spelling; the weeding-out 
of references to passages in no way parallel, and 
the replacing of them by fresh ones; the making 
clear the allusions contained in Hebrew proper 
names by adding their English equivalents in the 
margin ; the rectification of the use of italics ; the 
reform of the punctuation,- — such were suine of the 
objects aimed at. Oxford lias done honour to Dr. 
Blayney, by making his two revisions of 1700 the 
standard text for its university press. 1 >r. Scrivener 
associates the work of Dr. Paris with his as deserv- 
ing of equal praise, pronouncing their labours to be 
*the last two considerable ellbrts to improve and 
correct our ordinary editions of Holy Scripture.' 
With these, accordingly, the present section may 
fitly close. But a parting word of tribute must not, 
in justice, be withheld from the work of Dr. 
Scrivener himself, whose L'ambrhlffc, Pctiwjwph 
i'/ible (in 3 parts, 1S7U-3) is a model of care and 
laborious exact n ess. + 

* Somewhat singularly, the copies of Pr. Btayney's edition 
an ffe red. though apparently not to the same eUeut. from a (Ire 
at the Bible Warehouse, Paternoster Kow. 

1 lieprinted lroni the (Jetitlmn&it'H Mtujazine (xxxix. 517) as 
App. I>in fcerheiier's Authori&ti Kditirm. 

; We have not considered it within otir province to notice 
versions of detached portions of Holy Scripture. But an excep- 
tion seems properly made in favour of Sir John Cheke's trans- 
lation of St. .Matthew and part of the first chapter of St. Mark. 
This singular work is in a fragmentary state, and there is 
nothing to slum how far the author meant to carry it. The 
MS, in Cheke s beautiful handw riting, is 1 preserved in the Library 
of Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge. It is unfortunately defec- 
tive, having lost a leaf containing Mt 10 25 ls : inchi-ive, wanting 
also the last ten verses of eh. ». It ends abruptly with the 
word* 'Capernaum, and' in Mk 1. Marginal notes are added, 
dealing chiefly, as befitted the scholar w ho 'taught fitmbridfe 
and kiiitf Kdward Creek,' with the wording nl the original. 
Choke's translation, though probably made about i;,. r .n, a\ un- 
published till IMS, when it found a competent editor in the Uev. 
James Coodwin, B.t>. Its chief peculiarity lies in the attempt 
deliberately made to exclude word* of foreign < riifiu, nix I like 
Haines, the Dorset poet, to nw iolcly, or as nearly :-><as possible, 
words of native growth. Thus fur 'captivity' be write- 'out- 
]K'oplin^'; for 'lunatic,' ' mooned ' ; for 'publican*, 'tolU-nC; 
(or 'apostle,' ' fmsent ' ; for 'proselyte,' ' frenchman ' ; for 
'cnieitled,' ' crossed ' His prineipl. ■•» in ibis reject wen- the 
opposite of those held by Gardiner and hi* wlnrml. *< mciinus 
he is not consistent. Thus in Mt :i(hc adopts the diti»'i«ii into 
chapters, but not into verses) he 110m * acrid* ' for U* lists; hut 
in Mk I he retains ' locustcs,' putting i«.e«.' in the margin. 
Sometimes his srstcm reduces liiiu to hard »hifts, :«* when for 
•tttrareh' be gives ' dehitee of y fourth part of >< coiitroe.' 
of (ipelliuir is iuteriiUnj:, fnnii tin- li^ht it throws 
that a \ouel it 



o Jbe the eiirly^l Kut'lijh t His uietlK>d of spelling is interlining, fr-nu the li^hl 
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ix. The ' Revised ' Version*. — It must be con- 
stantly home in mind that the work of 1611 was 
nut a new translation, but a revision of an old one. 
In any such case the thought is readily suggested 
that the revision may itself need revising. If in 
nothing else, the revisers may have erred in excess 
or defect : they may have changed too much or 
too little. Nor can men who have undertaken to 
correct the faults of others reasonably complain 
if their own performance is subjected to unsparing 
criticism. So it fared with the AX and its authors. 
Even before the work had seen the light, it became 
evident that, in certain quarters, it would meet 
with a hostile reception. And the origin of this 
hostility is instructive to notice, as disclosing the 
mixed motives by which men may be influenced 
under such circumstances. 

The leader of the attack was the learned Hebraist, 
Hugh r.ronghton; a scholar whose erudition would 
have fully justified his inclusion in king James's 
company, but whose lack of judgment and imprac- 
ticable temper would have made it impossible for 
him to work with the rest. Rainolds and Lively 
were old antagonists of his. Moreover, he had 
himself projected a fresh translation of the Bible. 
In a letter to Lord Burleigh, dated 21st June 1593, 
he explained what his plan was. lie proposed to 
have the assistance of live other scholars; to make 
none but necessary changes ; and to add short 
notes. His views on the subject he further set 
out in 'An Epistle to the learned Nobility of 
England, touching translating the Bible from the 
Original,' published in 1597.* And when the AV 
was in preparation he showed his determination 
even yet to have a saj' in the matter, by writing 
an 'Advertisement how to execute the translation 
now in hand, that the lirst edition be onely for a 
tria.ll, that all learned may have their censure.' t 
We can understand that, when at length the revised 
translation appeared without his co-operation being 
risked or his advice attended to, his indignation 
knew no bounds. A copy of the finished work was 
sent him for his opinion, and he gave it. "Writing 
to a ' Right Worshipfull Knight attending upon 
the King,' he passionately exclaims: 'Tell his 
Majesty that 1 had rather be rent in pieces with 
wild horses, than any such translation by my 
consent should be urged upon poor churches ' 
It 'bred in me,' he had jtist said, 'a sadnesse that 
will grieve me while 1 breath. It is so ill done/ J 
The reader will judge how far this was prompted 
by personal feeling ; and how far, as Bioughton's 
learned editor contends, the words were spoken 'in 
zeal and vindication of the truth. 1 § 

As time went on, the faults which Broughton 
had detected, or thought he could detect, in the 
AV, were supplemented by an ever-lengthening 
list of errors due to the carelessness of printers. 
After the breaking out of the Civil War more 
especially, learning, and its handmaid, the art of 
printing, 1 ecame held in less esteem ; and the 
presses of Holland found their account in doing 
what the king's printer, or an English university, 
should have done. But the editions of the Bible 
thus imported were, it need hardly be said, in 
most cases extremely incorrect. So serious was 
the mischief judged to be, that, as early as 1(543, 
the Assembly of Divines made a Teport to Parlia- 

lonsr, he doubles it. Thus we have 'taak* (take), 'swijn' 
(swine), ' aiueen,' 'propheet,' 'Herocd,' and the like. 'Church' 
(p. 67) is said to be sounded ' moor corruptly and frenchlike ' 
than the north-country ' Kuik.' Speaking generally, the value 
of the work is philological rather than biblical. 

* Printed in H. B. s collected Works, Lond. 1CC2, p. 557 ft. 
For several particulars in this account the present writer is 
indehted to the Rev. Ale\. Gordon's art. in the Diet, of Xatiunal 
Biotfrnpk)/. 

tSloane MSS, No. 30SS, leaf 120 verso. 

J Works, p. GUI. 

§ Works ; Dr. John Lightfi 
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ment on the subject. In it they complained of the 
fanltiness of these Dutch editions. To substantiate 
their charge, they were content with three instances 
only ; but these, it must be admitted, were enough : 
— Gn 36- 4 ' found the rulers' for ' found the mules' ; 
Ru 4 13 ' gave her corruption ' for ' gave her concep- 
tion ' ; Lk SI 118 'your condemnation' for 'your re- 
demption.' The Assembly's report was followed 
up by an appeal from the learned Dr. John Light- 
foot. In a sermon preached before the Long Parlia- 
ment, Aug. '26th, 1645, he urged upon the members 
the necessity for a 'review and survey of the 
translation of the Bible,' that by this means people 
'might come to understand the proper and genuine 
reading of the Scriptures by an exact, vigorous, and 
lively translation.' * 

It does not appear that either Teport or sermon 
produced any immediate effect. There exists, in- 
deed, the draft of a bill, proposed to be brought 
before Parliament in 1633, authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a committee 'to search and observe wherein 
that last translation appears to be wronged by Pre- 
lates or printers or others.' f But the spirit which 
prompted the motion for such an inquiry was too 
obvious, and nothing came of it. There Mere, in 
truth, vested interests at stake, and abuses con- 
nected with them, not easy to reform, even under 
a Protectorate. 

Henry Hills and John Field (who had obtained 
his patent from Cromwell) were the licensed printers 
to the University of Cambridge. But the fact that 
they had to pay for their privilege a yearly bribe 
of £500 to certain persons in power, t prepares us 
to expect from them little conscientious work. 
Accordingly, when, in 16.">9, William Kilburne, 
Gent., printed at Finsbury his Dangerous Errors 
in Scverall Late printed Bibles: to the great 
scandal and corruption of sound and true Religion, 
it was chiefly against these two printers that his 
attack is directed. The longer title, or Advertise- 
ment, of the tract § describes it as 'discovering 
(amongst many thousands of others) some per- 
nicious erroneous & corrupt Erratas Escapes & 
Faults in several Impressions of the Holy Bible 
and Testament within these late years commonly 
vended & dispersed, to the great scandal of Re- 
ligion, but more particularly in the Impressions 
of Henry Hills and John Field, printers . . . ' 
Kilburne brings heavy charges ; but he fully 
justifies them. Two specimens must sullice. Both 
are from packet Bibles printed by Field, in 1656 
and 1653 respectively : — Jn 7 s9 'this spake he 
of the spirits' for 'this spake he of the Spirit ' ; 
1 Co G y 'the unrighteous shall inherit' for 'the 
unrighteous shall not inherit.' 

The improvement which authority, regal and 
republican alike, had seemed powerless to effect, 
was brought about by private effort and the slow 
but unvarying growth of public opinion. If any 
one will take the trouble to go through a list of 
editions of English Bibles, and parts thereof, 
which have appeared from about the middle of 
the 17th to the middle of the 19th cent, he can 
hardly fail to be struck with the steady increase, 
fiist, of paraphrases, and then of new or emended 
versions of Separate hooks of Holy Scriptuic. The 
names of Edward Wells and Zachary Pearce, of 
Chandler, Harwood and Gilbert Wakefield, of 
Archbishop Newcome and Bishop Lowth, not to 
mention many others, will meet him at every turn 
in this field of inquiry. Or let him apply a simple 
numerical test to the first fifty years of the 19th 
cent., taking Cotton's List of Editions as a con 

* Newth. Lectures on Bible Revision, p. 92. 
t lb. p. 93. 

t Scrivener, Authorized Edition, p. 26; Loftie, Century oj 
Bibh-*, pp. 12. 13. 
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venient basis for his calculation. lie will Hud 
that, tin re are only nine years out of the fifty in 
■which there 1ms not appeared some fresh transla- 
tion, or new edition of such translation, of some in- 
all the hooks uf the Bible. And Cotton's List is 
not exhaustive.* 

Whatever might he the merits or defects of 
these versions-ami some of them are very de- 
fective, especially in point of stylet— they had 
the etVcet of keeping alive an interest in the sul»- 
jeet. .Men were constantly reminded that the 
revision of 1611, with all its high qualities, could 
not he accepted as final. Moreover, hy the labours 
of Brian Walton, Kcnnicott, Mill, lfentley, and 
others, the only sure foundation for the reviser's 
work had been laid, or had at least begun to be 
laid, in fixing, on sound principles, the original 
texts. 

Forces were thus slowly gathering, which cul- 
minated during the midlife third, or nearly so, of 
the last century. Many causes contributed to 
bring about this result. The after-swell of the 
Kefonu Mill agitation and of the Oxford movement 
was still felt, making men lesssatislieil with things 
as they were, simply because they were. It was 
the period of the biblical labours of Teschendorf 
and Tregellcs.of Wordsworth and Alford, of Trench 
anil Scrivener, of Light foot, Westcott and llort. 
Public attention had been called afresh to the 
subject of revision by a series of pamphlets and 
reviews. In 1S49 appeared the third and enlarged 
edition of Professor Scholelields learned Hints 
for an improved Translation of the Sew Testa- 
ment. In October lSf»5 mi Edinburgh reviewer, 
discussing the merits of :iu Annotated Paragraph 
Bible, published by the Heligious Tract Society 
two years before, in which corrections of the AY 
bud "been freely introduced, expressed the con- 
viction, not only that 'our Common Version 
requires a diligent revision, but that the grent 
body of the people nre aware of it ; and that 
their trust in its perfection, which bus been so 
long opposed against any suggestion of improve- 
ment, can no longer be alleged as a pretext for de- 
• A (rood summary of the ateps finally leading to the revision 
of 101, so far at least as the year lSttS, is given in Professor 
Phmiptre'enrticle on the Authorized Version in vol. iii. of Smith's 
Itktwnari/ o/ the liible. A list of works, hearing more or lefts 
directly on the revision of the AV, beginning with Unhurt 
Oil's E**ay, fol., IGiV.i, will be found in the App. (pp. ^10-0) 
to Trench's (hi thr. A V of the ST, 1*3. 

t It is almost a slaving of the slain to quote Dr. Edward 
llurwood(,t Lib<-ral Tran*latinn of lh* ST, 2 vols, svo, 17**}, 
who thus hegins the parable of the Prodigal Son : ' A gentle- 
man of o splendid family and opulent fortune had two sons. 
One day the younger npproached his father, and hedged him in 
the most importunnte an 11 soothing terms to make a partition 
of his effects betwixt himself and his elder brother. The in- 
dulgent father, overcome by his blandishments, immediately 
divided all his fortune* betwixt them.' Jn 2- 3 appears thus: 
' Fur six mid there enter into your assembly a person arrayed io 
a magnificent nnil splendid dress, with a brilliant diamond 
sparkling on his hand, and should there enter at the same 
tune a man in a mean and sordid habit : Your eyes being 
instantly attracted by the lustre of this superb vest, should 
von immediately introduce the person thus sumptuously hnbited 
into the best seat,' etc A revised version of the Bihle by .1. T 
Conquest, M.l>. (2nd ed. 1^10), purports to contain 'nearly 
twenty thousand emendations.' The following are a few hrief 

' Is ll> 3 ■ Nevertheless the darkness shall not be such 03 was in 
her anguish 
When at first he rendered contemptible 
The land of Zebnlun and the Innd of Naphtali, 
So shtll he confer honour upon them 
lSv the way of the seo, beyond the Jordan, in Oalilee of the 
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The people who walked in darkness, have seen a great 

light : 
Those who dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon 

them the light shineth. 
Thou host multiplied the nation, 
Whose Jov thou didst not increase, . . .' 
1 Co l."> 12 ' How sav some ninong yon, that there is no reaur* 
nd future existence o( the dead '"" 



having neither predecessor or s 



laying the aUwupk' * On March 1st, llfclfi, Cnnon 
Selwyn brought the matter before the notice ol 
the Lower House of Convocation, and followed 
this up, in the antuinn of the sanie year, by the 
pamphlet just cited. In July I S.1G Mr. .Limes 
Heywood, if. P. for North Lancashire, moved in 
the House of Commons an address to the Crown, 
'praying that Her Majesty would appoint a Loyal 
Commission of learned men, to consider of guuh 
amendments of the authorized version of the Bible 
as had been already proposed, and to receive 
suggestions from all persons who might be willing 
to idler them, and to report the amendments which 
they might be prepared to recommend." f After a 
short discussion the motion was withdrawn. Put 
its author did not let the subject drop ; publishing 
The Bibbi and its Revisers in 1S.Y7, and the State 
of the Authorized Bible Rwisiun in 1£00. In ls.">7 
a gootl pattern of what such a revision should he 
was set in the publication of The Gospel tuxordimj 
to ,S7. John . . . rented by five clirfn/mcn. In 
1SG3 a remark by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons (J. Evelyn 1 Hudson, afterwards Lord 
Ossington), suggested the undertaking of the 
'Speaker's' Commentary, one express object of 
which was 'a revision of the translation.' 

Not to dwell longer on preliminary matters, 
by the spring of IS7U things were ripe for action. 
On February 10th of that year, the Bishop of 
Winchester (Hr. S. AVilberforee), anticipating a 
motion which Canon Selwyn had prepared to intro- 
duce into the Lower House, moved in the Upper 
House of Convocation of the Southern Province, 
'that a Committee of both Houses he appointed, 
with power to confer with any Committee that 
may be appointed by the Convocation of the 
Northern Province, to report upon the desirable- 
ness of a revision of the AV of the NT, whether 
by marginal notes or otherwise, in all those pas- 
sages where plain and dear errors, whether in the 
Hebrew or Greek text originally adopted hy the 
translators, or in the translation made from the 
same, shall, on due investigation, be found to 
exist.': The Bishop of LIandan'(l >r. A. Ollivnnt) 
carried an amendment, to include the OT in the 
terms of the motion. When the motion, thus 
a in ended, had been agreed to, it was sent down to 
the Lower House (Pel*. 11), where it was accepted 
without a division. In pursuance of it, a joint 
Committee, consisting of eight members of the 
Upper House and sixteen of the Lower, was formed. 
The Convocation of the Northern Province had 
in the meantime declined to co-operate. They 
admitted the existence of blemishes in the AN'. 
They were 'favourable to the errors being cor- 
rected.' But they 'would deplore any recasting 
of the text.' Notwithstanding, the work went 
on ; and on May 3rd a Ueport of the joint Com- 
mittee, embodied in live Resolution*., was laid 
before both Houses of the Southern Convocation. 
The Resolutions allirmed — 

' 1. That it is desirable that a revision of the AV of the llnlv 
Scriptures be undertaken. 

2. That the revision be so conducted as to comprise Ixith 

marginal renderings mid such emendations ns it may be 
found necessary to insert io the text of the AV. 

3. That in Lh»- above Ucsolutions we do not contemplate any 

new translation of the liible, or nny alteration of the 
language, except when in the Judgment of the most 
competent scholars such change is necessary. 

4. That in such necessary clningis the style of the language 

employed in the existing version he closely followed. 



Sot ft oj» the projHMrd Atntmiment of 
Toiun . . ., hy William Selwvn, Canon of Ely 



A tithuru 
Ml, p. 1 1 
^'titration* 
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\'tTiti*» . 

Ncwlh, as before, p. 1<«1 ; Klliootl, 
y.VT'Mion, ISTil, p. , r >. 

t Wi.stcott, K)i<i. Pn'tiU, p. 33-*, quoting Chrmncls* of Cnn* 

nwrtO'iti. The worrit) ' Hebrew or' wdl be noticed ns indicating 

a motion originally wider in its scope, Three members of the 

lie n 'Without recorded father or riitfbwr. jitfti n«it dc**nt* iVT R. M£*% Wuj^wWlhf <f?V -tt. New h, m:d Moulton) 

r siioCuMur hixJiUix * V * bav* If ft atwjUhl/ultLft^ finViiMlings. 
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6. That it is desirable tha'-, Convocation should nominate a 
body of its own members to undertake the work of 
revision, who shall be at liberty to invite the co-opera- 
tion of any eminent for scholarship, to whatever nation 
or religious body they may belong. 1 

This Report was unanimously adopted by the 
Upper House, and eight bishops were at once 
nominated, in accordance with the terms of the 
last [Resolution, to be its quota towards the new 
joint Committee. On May 5th the report was 
discussed in the Lower House. Some opposition 
was there shown to the principle embodied in the 
last clause of the fifth Resolution ; but, on a 
division, the adoption of the Report was carried, 
with but two dissentients. On May 6th eight of 
their own body were chosen, to co-operate with 
the others in forming the new Committee. This 
new, or second, joint Committee held its first 
meeting on May 25th, 1S7<>. It then passed a 
series of Resolutions, indicating the lines on which 
the work should be carried out. In substance 
these were as follows, the more important ones 
being quoted in full : — 

1. Committee to separate into two Companies— one for OT, 

the other for NT. 
II. Names of the memhers of Convocation, nine in all, 

forming the OT Company. 

III. Names as hefore, seven in all, for the NT Company. 

IV. OT Company to begin with Pentateuch. 

V. NT ,, ,. ,, Synoptical Gospels. 

VI. Names of 'Scholars and Divines' (IS) to be invited to join 

the OT Company. 
VII. Names of 'Scholars and Divines' (19) to be invited to join 

the NT Company. * 
VIII. That the general principles to be followed by both 
Companies be as follows :— 
'1, To introduce as few alterations as possible into the 
te\t of the Authorized Version, consistently with 
faithfulness. 

2. To limit, as far as possihle, the expressions of such 

alterations to the language of the Authorized and 
earlier English versions. 

3. Each Company to go twice over the portion to be 

revised, once provisionally, the second time finally, 
and on principles of voting as hereinafter is provided. 

4. That the Text to be adopted be that for winch the 

evidence is decidedly preponderating ; and that 
when the Text so adopted differs from that from 
which the Authorized Version was made, the altera- 
tion be indicated in the margin. 

5. To make or retain no change in the Text on the second 

final revision by each Company, except two-tlrird$ of 
those present approve of the same, but on the first 
revision to decide by simple majorities. 

6. Cases in which voting may be deferred. 

7. Headings of chapters, etc., to be revised. 

8. Permission to consult learned men, ' whether at home 

or abroad.' 
IX. The work of each Company, on completion, to be com- 
municated to the other, to secure, as far as possible, 
uniformity in language. 

X. 1. 2. 3. ' Bye-rules' as to the mode of making corrections. 

The invitation given in accordance with Resolu- 
tions VI. and VI f. was declined by Canon F. G. 
Cook, Dr. J. II. Newman, Dr. Pusey, and Dr. 
W. Wright of the British Museum. The last- 
mentioned, however, subsequently joined the OT 
Company. Of those who accepted it, Dr. S. P. 
Tregelles was prevented by ill-health from joining 
in the work, while Professor M'Gill was removed 
by dcith in 1S7L Dean Alford, one of the 
original members appointed by Convocation, died 
in tiie same year. Two other members of like 
standing, Dr. Clir. Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, 
and Dr. Jcbb, Dean of Hereford, resigned their 
seats at an early stage of the proceedings. Seven 
new members were chosen in their stead, of whom 
one, Dean Merivale, resigned in 1871. Others 
Mere added subsequently. The lists of members 
were accordingly as follows : — 

Members of the OT Revisic:; CoMPANT.t 
The Rt. Rev. Connop Thirlwall, Bishop of St. Davids (Chair- 
man till 1S7I). 

* The names in Resolutions IF., 111., VI., VII. are included in 
the final lists given below. ^ » ... 

t Thts and the foil iving li t are drawn tip, in the main, from 
those prepared by Di. Philip SjhatE for his Co )nj t ani oh to the 



The Rt. Rev. E. II. Browne, Bishop of Ely, afterwards ol 

Winchester (Chairman from 1H71). 
The Rt. Rev. Chr. Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln. 
The Rt. Rev. Lord Arthur C. Hervey, Bishop of Eath and 

Wells. 
The Rt. Rev. Alfred Ollivant, Bishop of Llandaff. 
The Very Rev. R. Payne Smith, Regius Professor of Divinity, 

Oxford ; afterwards Dean of Canterbury. 
The Veo. Benjamin Harrison, Archdeacon of Maidstone. 
The Ven. H. J. Rose, Archdeacon of Bedford. 
Dr. W. L. Alexander, Professor of Theology, Congregational 

Church Hall, Edinhurgh. 
Mr. R. L. Bensly, Fellow and Hebrew Lecturer of Gonville and 

Caius College, Cambridge. 
The Rev. John Birrell, Professor of Oriental Languages, St 

Andrews. 
Dr. Frank Chance, Sj'denham. 

Mr. T. Chenery, Lord Almoner's Professor of Arabic, Oxford. 
The Rev. T. K. Cheyne, Fellow and Hebrew Lecturer of Balliol 

College, Oxford ; afterwards Oriel Professor of the Interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture, Oxford. 
Dr. A. B, Davidson, Professor of Hebrew, Free Church College, 

Edinburgh. 
Dr. B. Davies, Professor of Hebrew, Baptist College, Regent's 

Park, London. 
Dr. George Douglas, Professor of Hebrew, and afterwards Prin- 
cipal of Free Church College, Glasgow. 
Dr. H. R. Driver, Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford ; 

afterwards Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford. 
The Rev. C. J. Elliott, Vicar of Winkfleld, Windsor. 
Dr. P. Fairbairn, Principal of the Free Church College, Glasgow. 
The Rev. F. Field, author of Utium Korvicmise ; editor of 

Origen's lipxapla. 
The Rev. J. D. Geden, Professor of Hebrew, Wesleyan College, 

Didsbury. 
Dr. C. D. Ginsburg, editor of Ecclesiastes, etc. 
Dr. F. W, Gotch, Principal of the Baptist College, Bristol. 
Dr. John Jebh, Dean of Hereford. 

Dr. W. Kay, late Principal of Bishop's College, Calcutta. 
The Rev. Stanley Leathes, Professor of Hebrew, King's College, 

London. 
The Rev. J. R. Lumby, Fellow of St. Cath. Coll., afterwards 

Noirisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
Dr. J. M'Gill, Professor of Oriental Languages, St. Andrews. 
Dr. J. J. S. Perowne, Professor of Hebrew, St. David's College, 

Lampeter ; afterwards Bishop of Worcester. 
Dr. E. H. Plumptre, Professor of NT Exegesis, King's College, 

London. 
The Rev. A. H. Sayce, Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College; 

afterwards Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. 
Dr. W. Selwyn, Canon ol Ely ; Lady Margaret's Professor of 

Divinity, Cambridge. 
The Rev. W. Robertson Smith, Professor of Hebrew, Free 

Church College, Aberdeen ; afterwards Lord Almoner's Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, and Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Dr. D. H. Weir, Professor of Oriental Languages, Glasgow. 
Dr. W. Wright, Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. 
Mr. W. Aldls Wright, Librarian, afterwards liursar, of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. 

Members of the NT Revision Company.* 
The Rt. Rev. C. J. Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 

{Chairman). 
The Rfr. Rev. S. Wilberforce, Bishop o! Winchester. 
The Rt. Rev. G. Moberlv, Bishop of Salisbury. 
The Most Rev. R. C. Trench, Archbishop of Dublin. 
The Rt. Rev. Charles Wordsworth. Bishop of St. Andrews. 
The Very Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, Dean of Lichfield (Prolocutor 

of Lower House of Convocation). 
The Very Rev. Henry Alford, Dean of Canterbury. 
The Very Rev. A. P. Stanley, Dean of Westminster. 
The Very Rev. Rohert Scott, Dean of Rochester. 
The Very Rev. J. W. Blakesley, Dean of Lincoln. 
The Very Rev. Charles Merivale, Dean of Ely. 
The Ven. William Lee, Archdeacon ot Dublin. 
The Ven. Edwin Palmer, Archdeacnn of Oxford. 
Dr. Joseph Angus, President of the Baptist College, Regent'i 

Park, London. 
Dr. David Brown, Principal of Free Church College, Aberdeen. 
Dr, John Eadie, Professor of Biblical Literature in the United 

Presbyterian Church, Glasgow. 
Dr. F. J. A. Hort, afterwards Hulsean Professor of Divinity, 

Cam bridge. 



Gr. Tent. 18S3. It will be noticed that the present list contains 
37 names, Dr. SchafTs only 27. There i.s no real discrepancy. 
The difference of 10 is made up by including those who were 
removed by death or resignation during the progress of the 
work. If they had sat as members, for however short a time, 
it seemed fair to include them. The losses by death in the OT 
Company up to ])s75, after which year no new names wera 
added to the list, were 7, and by resignation 3. Under ths 
former head come Bishop Thirlwall, Archdeacon Rose, Canon 
Selwyn, Principal Fairbairn, and Professors M'Gill, Weir, and 
Davies. Under the latter, Bp. Wordsworth, Canon Jebb, and 
Professor Plumptre. 

* Dr. Schaff's list (exclusive of the Secretary, the Rev. John 
Trontbeck) contains 24 names ; the present one, 28. The dif- 
ference is accounted for by the presence or absence of the 
names of Bishop Wilberforce, Dean Alford, and Professor Eadis 
(removed by death}, and of Dean Merivale (resigned). 
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The Kcv. W. G. Humphry, Prebend; 
Dr. It. II. Kennedy, Canon of Kly ; 

Cambridge. 
Dr. J. It. Lightfool, Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge; 

afttruurds Bishop of Durham. 
Dr. V. Milligau, Professor of Divinity, Aberdeen. 
Dr. W. F. Moulton, afterwards Master of The Leys School, Cam- 
bridge. 
Dr. I- N'ewlh, Principal of New College, ITampstend. 
Dr. Alexander RoUrts. Professor of llunianity, St. Andrews. 
Dr. P. II. A. Scrivener, afterwards Vieur of ileiidon. 
Dr. G. Vance Smith, afterwarJs Principal ol the Presbyterian 

Coll., Carmarthen. 
Dr. C. J. Vaugliun, Master of the Temple ; Dcnn of LlandalT. 
Dr. 15. r\ Westcott, Canon of Peterborough ; Regius Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge ; afterwards Bishop of Durham. 
The two Companies, thus constituted, began 
their labours in June 1S70. Un tlie inornin" of 
June £2nd the members of the XT Revision Com- 
pany met togotJnyr in Henry VU.'s Chapel, to join 
in Iloly Coinmunioii, as the best preparation for 
the work then to he begun. The Q'V Company 
(irst assembled for business on June 30th. One of 
the KT KeviierS, Dr. Newth, lias left us a minute 
and interesting description * of the mode of pro- 
eedine obsen ed in the Company to which he be- 
longed. Much of what he says will apply equally 
to both Companies ; but want uf space forbids 
all but the briefest extracts. The plane of meet- 
ing was the historic Jerusalem Chamber, placed 
at their disposal hy Dean Stanley. Here, on four 
consecutive days of every month in the year, 
exeept August and September, the NT Revisers, 
met. The session lasted from eleven to six, 
with half an hour's interval for lunch. The 
ordinary routine is thus described : Preliminary 
matters over, 'the Chairman invites the Com- 
pany to proeeed with the revision, and reads 
a short passage as given in the AV. The ques- 
tion is then asked whether any textunl changes 
are proposed ; that is, any reading* that differ 
from the Greek text as presented in the edition 
published by Robert Stephen in looO. If any 
change is proposed, the evidence for and against 
is briefly stated, and the proposal considered. The 
duty of stating this evidence is, by tacit consent 
devolved upon two members of the Company, who, 
from their previous studies, ure specially entitled 
to speak with authority upon sueh questions— Dr. 
Scrivener and Dr. I fort. . . . After discussion, 
the vote of the Company is taken, and the pro- 
posed reading accepted or rejected.' The reading 
being thus settled, questions of rendering followed, 
and were dealt with in a similar way. 

It is evident that, with such methods, progress 
would necessarily he slow. In fact, at the close of 
their ninth sitting the NT Company had finished 
the first revision of not more than 133 verses, or an 
average of 17 a day.t It was even proposed, for 
more expedition, to divide the Company into two 
sections; one beginning the Kpi>tles, while the 
other proceeded with the Cospels. Fortunately, 
the proposal was negatived. 

Meantime an event occurred which, while pro- 
mising to make the work mure thorough, seemed 
likely to render it still more prolracled. This was 
the association with the lCnglish + Revisers of two 
Companies of American biblical scholars. The 
arrangements were not completed till Dee. 7th, 
1S71, and work was not actually begun hy the 
American contingent till Oct. 4th, 1*71!, after they 
had received from Ivngland the first revision of 
the Synoptic Gospe4*.§ Put there is evidence that 
such co-operation had been thought of, almost 
from the very first. 'On .Inly 7th, 1S7H, it was 
moved in the Lower House of Convocation by the 
present Prolocutor (Lord Alwyne Comptou) that 
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the I'pper House should be requested to instruct 
the Committee of Convocation to invite the co- 
operation of some American divines.' This was 
at once assented to hy the Upper House.* Diffi- 
culties naturally arose, but were overcome by 
patience and tact, and by the good feeling dis- 
played on both sides. A visit of Dr. Angus to 
New York in August IS70, and of Dr. Sehalf to 
this country in the following year (when he was 
present, unofficially, at one ot the meetings of the 
Knglish NT Revision Company and observed their 
methods), helped to smooth the way. A repre- 
sentative Committee of American scholars ami 
theologians whs formed, with Dr. Sehalf lor Presi- 
dent, and this resolved itself into two Companies, 
as follows : — 

Old Testament Revision Company (American). 
Dr. W. 11. Green (Chairman), Theological Seminary, Princeton, 

X.J. 
Dr. G. K. Dav (Secrelarv), Divinity School of Yale College, New 

Haven, Conn. 
Dr. C. A. Aiken, Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J. 
Dr. T. W. Clmmhers, Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church, N\Y. 
Dr. T. J. Conant, Brooklyn, NvY. 

Dr. J. de Witt, Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Dr. G. li Rare, Divinity *School, I'hda. 

Dr. C. P. Krauth, Vice-Provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Phila. 
Dr. T. Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Greek and Hebrew, Union 

College, Srhenectady, N.Y. (d. 1S77). 
Dr. C. .M. Mead, Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 
Dr. II. Osgood, Theological Seminary, Rochester, N.Y. 
IT. J- Packard, Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 
Dr. C. K. Stowe, Hartford, Conn. 
Dr. J. Strong. Theological Seminar v, Madison, N.J. 
Dr. C. V. A. Van Dyck, Beirut, Syria (consulting member on 
questions of Arabic). 

New Tkhtamb.vt Rkvisiok Company (Amkiucas). 

Dr. T. D. Woolsey, New Haven, Conn. (Chairman). 

Dr. J. 11. Thajer, Theological Seminary, Andover, Moss. 
(Secretary). 

Dr. Ezra Altbot, Divinity School, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass 

Dr. J. K. Burr, Trenton, New .Jersey. 

Dr. Thomas Chase, President of llaverfurd College, Pa. 

Dr. Howard Crosby, Chancellor of Now York University, N.Y. 

Dr. Timothy Dwight, Divinity School, Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Dr. 11. 1$. llackett, Theological Seminary, Rochester, N.Y.. 
id. D>7(3). 

Dr. James Hudley, Professor of Greek, Yale College, New 
Haven (d. 1872). 

Dr. Charles Hodge, Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J. 
(d. 1ST*). 

Dr. A. C Kendrkk. University of Rochester, N.Y. 

The lit. Rev. Alfred Lee, Bishop of the Diocese ot Delaware. 

Ur. M. B. Riddle, Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Philip Sehaff, Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 

Dr. Charles Short, Columbia College, N.Y. 

Dr. E. A. Washburn, Calvary Church, N.Y. (d. Feb. 1S31). 

It will be noticed that four members of the 
above Company died before seeing the fruit of 
their labours, but not before they had each taken 
part, for a longer or shorter time, in the work. 
Two names are not included those of Dr. G. 1!. 
Crooks of New York, and Dr. W. V. Warren of 
Post on— l»oth of whom accepted the invitati* '.j to 
join the Company, but found themselves nit hie to 
atlend. The place of meeting was L) Pible 
House, New York. Uwin<: to the s|nr' ,iey had 
gained, the English Companies had inudied the 
first revision of Cie Synoptic < Jospels, and been 
twice over the Pentateuch, respectively, by the 
time their American brethren were ready to begin. 
The manner in which their fellow-work was then 
carried on is described in the Preface to the 
Revised NT. 

1 We transmitted to Ihem from time to lime,' say the Eog- 
lish Revisers, 'each several |»ortion of our First Revision, and 
received from them in return their criticisms and corrections. 
These we considered with much care and attention during the 
tune we were engaged on our Second Revision. We then sent 
over to them the various portions of the Second Revision as 
they were completed, and received lurther suggestions, which, 
like the former, were eloselv and carefully considered. Lut ol 
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all, we forwarded to them the RV in its final form ; and a list 
of those passages in which ihe.y desire to place on record their 
preference of other readings and renderings will be found at 
the end of the volume.' 

The first revision of the entire NT occupied six 
years of labour ; the second, about two years and a 
half. What was to some extent a third revision, 
together with various necessary details, prolonged 
the task of the English Company till Nov. 11th, 
1SS0, 'on which day, at five o'clock in the after- 
noon, after ten years and five months of labour, 
the revision of the NT was brought to a close.' * 
The Preface bears that date. But further causes 
of delay intervened ; and it was not till Tuesday, 
May nth, 1881, for London, and Friday, May 20th, 
for New York, that the actual publication took 
place. The scene in each eity on both those days— 
the congestion of streets in the booksellers' quarter, 
the stoppage of all other traffic, the night-and-day 
labours of the work-people employed— will not 
soon he forgotten by those who witnessed them. 
Dr. Sehail' computes that at least three million 
copies of the ilevised NT were sold, in this country 
and the United States together, within the first 
year of its publication. 

Meantime the revision of the OT was advancing, 
on similar lines, but more slowly, from the greater 
extent of ground to be covered. The Revisers in 
. this case were more conservative than their fellow- 
workers on the NT, and their version ditl'ers less 
in proportion from the Authorized than does the 
other. The Preface, dated July 10th, 18S4, speaks 
of the revision of the OT as completed in eighty- 
five sessions, ending on June 2uth, 1S84, having 
occupied 792 days, usually of six hours each" 
The day of actual publication, May 19th, 1885, 
was marked by little of the excitement which 
attended the publication of the NT four years 
before. The Revised Bible, in its complete form, 
bore the title :—' The | Holy Bible | containing 
the | Old and New Testaments | Translated out of 
the Original Tongues | Being the Version set 
forth A.D. 1611 | Compared with the most ancient 
Authorities and Revised. | Printed for the Uni- 
versities of | Oxford and Cambridge | Oxford [or 
Cambridge] I At the University Press | I8S5.' 

No mention has thus far been made of any 
revision of the Apocrypha. Such an extension 
of the work does not appear to have been con- 
templated by Convocation. That it was finally 
included^ in the scheme was a result of the 
negotiations about copyright. In the course of 
1872 an agreement was entered into between the 
Committee of Convocation and the representatives 
of the University Presses of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, by which the latter, on condition of 
acquiring the copyright of the RV, when com- 
pleted, agreed to provide a sum sufficient to cover 
the. bare cost of production, including the travelling 
expenses of members of the Companies ; whose 
labour, in other respects, was a labour of love.f 
It was tusm for the first time stipulated by the 
University printers, that the Apocrypha should be 
included in the scheme oi r -vision. This was 
assented to. 

In pursuance of the compact thus made, it was 
arranged between the two English Companies of 
Revisers {the Americans not joining in this part of 
the work), that, as soon as the NT Company should 
have finished its task, it should resolve itself into 
three committees for the purpose of beginning the 
revision of the Apocrypha.}: These were to be 
called, in imitation of their predecessors of 1011, 
the London, Westminster, and Cambridge Com- 

* Newth, as before, p. 125. 
t Westcott. ErujlUfi Bible, pp. 346, 347. 

J Preface to the Apociypha in the RV, from which most of 
the particulars immediately following "«d takem 



mittees. The first of the three had assigned to it 
the Book of Sirach ; the second had 1 Mac, to 
which were afterwards added Tobit and Judith ; 
the third was to take Wisdom and 2 Maccabees. 
The London Committee began work on May 11th, 
18S1, and finished the second and final revision 
of Sirach on May 2oth, 1883. The Westminster 
Committee completed their seeond revision of 
1 Mac. on Nov. 3rd, 1881, and the remainder of 
their task on Oct. 11th, 1SS2. The work of the 
Cambridge Committee lasted from the spring of 
I8S1 to the summer of 1S92. During this com- 
paratively long interval space was found for giving 
the difficult Book of Wisdom a third revision. 

The OT Revision Company having in the mean- 
time (July 1884) come to the end of their own 
proper labours, passed a resolution, appointing 
six of their number a committee for revising the 
remaining books of the Apocrypha. Of these 
six, two were unable to take any part in the 
work; and Dr. Field, one of the OT Company, 
whose co-operation had been invited for the settle- 
ment of the text, died in April 1SS5. A small 
committee of four members— Professor Lumby, 
Professor Robertson Smith, Mr. Bensly, and Mr. 
W. Aldis Wright— had thus the task of revising 
what remained of the Apocrypha, comprising 
1 and 2 Esdras, Ad. Esther, Baruch, Song of the 
Three Children, the History of Susanna, Bel and 
the Dragon, and the Prayer of Manasses. For 
one of these books (2 Esdras) they had the benefit 
of Bensly's careful reconstruction of the text, and 
were thus able to give a translation of the ' miss- 
ing fragment ' {7 3G -' IU5 ). In the other instances no 
critical settlement of the existing text was at- 
tempted. The revised Apocrypha was published 
early in 1S95. It bore the title : * The | Apocryphal 
Translated out of the | Greek and Latin tongues | 
Being the Version set forth A.D. 1611 | Compared 
with the most ancient Authorities and | Revised 
A.D. 1S94 | Printed for the Universities of | Oxford 
and Cambridge | Oxford [or Cambridge] | At the 
University Press | ISOo.' 

In endeavouring to form a just estimate of the 
merits of the RV, it will be convenient to take 
the component parts of it in the order in which 
they appeared. The NT, moreover, challenges our 
attention first, because of its surpassing import- 
ance,, because the changes made in revising it were 
relatively much more numerous than in the case 
of the OT, and because the attack and defence 
were here the most strenuous. As was not un- 
natural, the strife grew fiercest about the form in 
which the Lord's Prayer was now set forth. In 
both its forms (Mt G 9 "", Lk 1 1- J ) alike it was now 
without the doxology. The form in Luke was 
much curtailed. For ' Our Father which art in 
heaven' it had simply * Father.' It lacked alto- 
gether two petitions— 'Thy will,' etc., and 'Deliver 
us from evil.' These changes were made on MS 
authority, believed to be the highest ; and the 
clauses omitted were duly noted "in the margin. 
So far, the Revisers were within their rights. But 
a further alteration of 'from evil' to 'from the 
evil one ' could not be so easily defended. It was 
understood to have been accepted mainly through 
the influence of Bishop Lightfoot. A chief argu- 
ment for the change, the alleged fact that yuaaadai 
airb, as distinguished from ^o-aadai £k, denotes 
deliverance from a 2W$on, not a state, was con- 
troverted by other scholars ; and we cannot but 
wish that, in this instance, the renderings in the 
text and margin eould have changed places.* 

* See, for an nutline of the controversy, the Bishop of Dur 
ham's three letters in the Guardian of Sept. 7th, 14th, and 21st, 
1*81, reprinted in A Fresh llevition of the AT, 3rd ed. 1SSU, 
arid" Canon F (J. Cook's >i Second Letter to the Lord Bishop ot 
London, lfc,32. 
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Kunlt was al*o found with the change — the 
uncalled-for change, as it seoinftrt to many in the 
order of the words in the familiar Song of Simeon. 
What was gained, men would ask, by thus re-group- 
ing the well -remembered lines — 

'Now lcttest thou thy servant depart, O Lord, 
According to thy word, in peace" r 

A more perfect parallelism, it might be replied, 
and a closer adherence to the order of the original. 
But the further question might lie pressed : How 
far is this latter quality essential to a good idiom- 
atic translation? 

More irritating, however, than such changes in 
important passages as we have noticed, were the 
incessant alterations in small particulars, which 
tripped up the reader at every turn.* One accus- 
tomed to 'Jesus stood on the shore,' in Jn 21 4 , 
could not take kindly to '.Jesus stood on the beacft,' 
even though assured that the rendering of alyia\6s 
was thus kept uniform. Nor would one who knew 
how deeply the phrase 'vials of wrath ' was em- 
bedded in our language, fail to demur, if he read 
Kev 15, at having ' buirls of the wrath of God' 
substituted for the familiar expression. The Ue- 
visers of 1G11 and those of 1SS1 both equally 
admitted that no two words in different languages 
cover precisely the same ground. But from this 
common axiom they proceeded to opposite con- 
elusions. The older translators felt justified by it 
in varying the rendering of the same word in the 
original. They even made a merit of doing so. 
' We have not tied ourselves,' they say in their 
I'ref:ice, ' to an uniformity of phrasing or to an 
identity of words, as some pcradvcnture would 
wish that we had done. . . . That we should 
express the same notion in the same particular 
word ; as, for example, if we translate the Hebrew 
or (heck word once by jntrposc, never to call it 
intent . . . thus to mince the matter, we thought 
to savour more of curiosity than wisdom,' 

The liberty thus claimed is freely used in the 
AV, and, it must be admitted, deserves at times 
rather to be called licence. The translation may 
gain in spirit and buoyancy, but at the cost of 
losing other qualities yet more precious. How 
much is lost, for instance, by the capricious altera- 
tion of 'destroy' to ' defile," in 1 Go 3 17 ?— ' If any 
man deslroyetli the temple of Cod, him shall fjod 
destroy.' Nothing but the love of variety for its 
own sake could have prompted the double render- 
ing of diaiptaeis in 1 t'o li^" (1 by ' diflweuww' and 
''diversities,' and of 4t>epyr)fj.aTuv and its cognate 
verb by ' operations' and 'worketh.' Hardly less 
injurious to the sense, in many passages, »s the 
converse fault of using the same English word 
to translate diU'erent words in the original. Thus 
' light ' serves as the equivalent of <£J)s, ^Wrijp (I'll 
2 15 ,, ipwTHT/xfc (2 Co 4 4 ), <piyyo$ (Lk ll 33 ), \6x»QS (Mt 
G-"-'J ; ' know ' of ot5a, yivJjJKw, tviytfuo-KO), and ewia-ra- 
ycu. The Revisers of l*sl were fully alive to the 
difliculties placed in their way by this peculiarity 
of their predecessors' labour, and spealc in their 
Preface of the principles on which they en- 
deavoured to solve the problem thus presented to 
them. They discriminated, as far as possible, 
between 'varieties of rendering which were com- 

* Professor Plumptrc computes the number of variations in 
rendering from the AV of the NT to lie more Dinri 35.U00. 
Others make them 3(.i,OlKt. See Canon Cook's Secotul Letter, 
[i. « and n. Cook further estimates tliit the deviations from 
the Greek text of 1011 in that adupitd bv the Itevisern exceed 
6(100. Kdgar (The BUdt* o/ Kthlamt, lt&U, p. 342) agrees, 
making the exact number fiUO*. The tireek textured by king 
Jamcss translators, so I.ir as it could be ascertained, was 
published at Cambridge by Serivwier, and had, as footnotes, 
the readings preferred by "the Kcvisers. A similar work, but 
with converse arrangement of text and notes, wis published 
at Oxford by Archdeacon l'ahmr. The vataimtion wiw thus 
made easy. 



patible with fidelity to the true meaning of tho 
text' and ' varieties which involved inconsistency, 
and were suggest ive of diU'erenees that had no 
existence in the t Jreek.' To the former class they 
professed themselves lenient. Some have thought 
that they would have acted more widely if they 
had made this class more comprehensive, instead 
of sacrificing so much for a uniformity of render- 
ing, not always attainable even by themselves.* 

It may be well, as helping the reader to form a 
judgment for himself, to set down a short list of 
passages from the NT in which the rendering of 
the KV is generally admitted to be an improve- 
ment, followed by another of parages in which 
the changes made are considered by many to be 
for the worse. 



(A) Change* admitt 
AV Mil. 

Mt 1216 Hut when Jesus 
knew it [as if for a time he 
had not known it J. 

Mk 4-1 Is a candle brought 
to be put under a bushel . . . 
and not to be set on a candle- 
stick? 

Mk i™ And he was in the 
hinder part of the ship, asleep 
on a pillow. 

Mk 719 .. . purging all 
id eats. 

Mk 10'2 exercise lordship 
over them. 

Lk 2:4" when thou comest 
into thy kingdom. 

Lk 24'7 , . , as ye walk, and 
are sad? 

Jn 41 , . , made and bap- 
tized. 

Jn 21 ,G Feed my sheep. 

Ac 2337 This man was taken 
of the Jews, and should have 
been killed of them : then 
came t with an army, and 
rescued him. 

Ac 26"' a Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Christian. 

Ac 27 40 And when they had 
taken up the anchors, they 
committed themselves unto the 
sea. 

1 Co 7^ . . . but 1 spare 
you. 

IC0O 5 Have we not power 
to lead about a sister, a wife 
. . . ? 1 

rh4 a Be careful for nothing. 

2 Th 21 . . . by the coining. I 

1 Ti S13 . . . purchase to 
themselves a good degree. 

1 Ti i'fi . . . supposing that 
gain is godliness. 

2Ti 2f-» . . . who are taken 
captive by him at his will [pro- 
nouns ambiguous). 

Till 12 The Cretians are al- 
way liars, evil beasts, slow 
bellies. 

Ja 123 ... he being nnt ,1 
forgetful hearer, but a doer ol 
the work. 



id to be/or the better. 
I UY J sal. 

Mt 12'5 And Jesus perceiv- 
ing it. 

Mk 4-1 Is the lamp brought 
to be put under the bushel, 
. . . and not to tie put on the 
stand V 

Mk 4 as And he himself was 
in the stern, asleep 011 the 
cushion. 

Mk 7 ly This he mid, making 
all meats clean [xa.Hu.fnXw,, 
niasc. in N, A, U]. 

Mk 10 w lord it over them, 

Lk 23*- when thou coinest 
jn thy kingdom. 

Lk 2417 ... as ye walk? 
And they stood still, looking 
sad. 

Jn 4 1 , , . was making and 
baptizing. 

Jn 21 1& Tend my sheep. 

Ac 2a' 27 This man was seized 
by the Jews, and was about to 
be slain of them, when I came 
upon them with the soldiers, 
and rescued him, 

Ac 2<ii» With but little per- 
suasion thou wouldest fain 
make me a Christian. 

Ac 27+0 And casting off the 
anchors, they left them in the 
sea. 

1 Co 7^3 ... and I would 
spare >ou, 

1 Co !> s Have we no right to 
lead about a wife that is a 
believer . . . ? 

Ph 4« In nothing he anxious. 

2Th 21 . . . touching the 
coming. 

1 Ti 3'3 . . . gain to them- 
selves a good standing. 

1 Ti Go . . . supposing that 
godliness is 11 way of gam. 

2 Ti 2-C . . . having been 
taken captive by the Lord's 
servant unto the will of lie 1 



Til I 1 '- Cretans 
liars, evil beasts,) 



e alway 
t gluttons. 



on. 1-ss . . . being iota hearer 
that f. .rtfcttclh, but a duer that 
worketh. 



(B) Changes not so admitted. 
AV1011. urutRi. 

Mt r i M . . • till thou hast Mt 5^ till thou bave paid 

paid the uttermost farthing. I the last t farthing. 

•See (he examples of inconsistency in rendering in the UV 
collected by Kdgar, p. Mi. lih*aKa.>-*t is • teacher, ' ' doctor,' 
'master' ; xupin has lour equivalents ; i«;*x'.t*i; and c-r/a^Kt 
each live. Of course, some ot thise are AV renderings allowed 
to remain. 

t Cr. irx«T»r. A high authority, Hr. F. Field, himself one o( 
the Uevlsers, chamcteri/.cs Ibis change as one ' than which no 
wnglaiftrivul allurtttJvivli^fl"/ v^i'li mure general reprobation' 
%\otUM&h*Tr*»datluil&J;tht#r, 1WW, I'rel. p. xiv u.). 
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AV 1611. 

Alt 1332 ... it is the greatest 
among herbs. 

Mk 10- . . . they came unto 
the sepulchre . . . 

Lk 5 s , . . we have toiled 
all the night, and have taken 
nothing. 

Jn ir- . . . that he should 
give eternal life to as manj* as 
thou hast given him. 

Ae 21«" Canst thou speak 
Greek V 

Ac 2"16 . . . we had much 
work to come by the boat. 

Ro 5* Yet peradventure for 
a good man some would even 
dare to die. 

Ro 516 For if through the 
offence of one many be dead, 
much more the grace of God, 
and the gift by grace, which 
is hy one man, Jesus Christ, 
hath abounded unto many. 

1 Co 5i It is reported com- 
monly . . . 

2 Co 10"- . . . that I may not 
be bold when I am present 
with that confidence, where- 
with I think to be bold against 
some, which think of us as if 
we walked according to the 
flesh. 

Gal 2*6 Knowing that a man 
is not justified by the works of 
the law, but by the faith of 
Jesus Christ. 

Gal 316 Now to Abraham 
, . . were the promises made. 

1 Ti 32 A bishop . . . 

1 Ti Gio For the love of 
money is the root of all evil. 

He 115 .. . f or before his 
translation he had this testi- 
mony, that he pleased God. 

He 12? If ye endure chasten- 
ing, God dealeth with you aa 
with sons. 

He 13 3 Let your conversa- 
tion 55 he without covetous- 
ness. 

Rev 195 Praise our God, all 
ye his servants. 



RV 1SSI. 

Mt 1332 .. . i t i 9 greater* 
than the herbs. 

ilk lo- . . . they come to the 
tomb . . . 

Lk 55 . . . we toiled all nigbt, 
and took nothing, t 

Jn 172 ., . that whatsoever 
thou hast given him, to them 
he should give eternal life. 

Ae 213? Dost thou know J 
Greek ? 

Ac 27 1( > ... we were able, 
with difficulty, to secure § tbe 
boat. 

R.0 5 7 for || peradventure for 
the good man some one would 
even dare to die. 

Ro 515 For if by the trespass 
of the one the many died, 
much more did the grace of 
God, and the gift by the grace 
of the one man, Jesus Christ, 
abound unto the many. 

1 Co 51 It is actually If re- 
ported . . . 

2 Co 102 . . . that I may not 
when present show courage 
with the confidence wherewith 
I count to be bold against 
some, which count of us as if 
we walked according to the 
flesh. 

Gal 216 .. . knowing that a 
man is not justified by the 
works of the law, save [m. but 
only] through faith in Jesus 
Christ.** 

Gal 3 1 * Now to Abraham 
were the promises spoken. 

1 Ti 32 The bishop . . . 

1 Ti tiio For the love of 
money is a root of all kinds of 
evil, ft 

He lis .. . f or before his 
translation he hath had wit- 
ness borne to him that he had 
been well-pleasing unto God. 

He 127 It is for;! chastening 
that ye endure ; God dealeth 
with you as with sons. 

He 135 Be ye free from the 
love of money. 

Rev 19 5 Give praise to our 
God, all ye his servants. 



The Revisers of the OT had a task before them in 
some respects more difficult, in others easier, than 
that which the NT Revisers had hail to faee. On 
the one hand, their subjeet was a mueh longer one ; 
more varied in its contents, and henee requiring 
more diversified knowledge in those who dealt with 

'Query, used here as a superlative? fiul&uv is so used in 
Alt lhl and elsewhere. The tendency of the superlative Jorrn of 
adjs. to disappear in NT Greek (noticed bv Rutherford in the 
Pref. to his new translation of Romans, 1900) is illustrated hy 
the faet that p.\ynrrtx is only found once in the NT (2 1 J 1^). 

t Justified by KV on ground of aorist tenses. 

% For the ellipse of X*Xi7v with EAA W <m, see Field, in loc. 

§ 'Difficulty' not found in AV. 'Secure,' as a verb, only in 
Mt 2S>l-i (ufj.a.7 aut P i/j.n)ue voifatfiuv), where the Revisers have 
suusu^ited 'rid you of care.' As a rendering of Ttptxpotru; 
yivtrtl*i in the present passage, 'secure' is inappropriate, unless 
(as is probable enough) the RV uses it as simply equivalent to 
'get hold of.' 

II The 'for' refers to a. bought suppressed, by a common Gr. 
idiom. Rutherford thus supplies the ellipse : 'I say barely 
concenable, not wholly inconceivable ; for,' etc. As left in the 
text the words are scarcely intelligible. 

11 ' Actually ' in this sense is a modernism. 

** Burgon (The Revision Revised, p. 147) quotes Bp. Words- 
worth of Lincoln as saying that the statement thus put forth, 
with 'save' instead of 'but,' or 'but only,' *is illogical and 
erroneous, and contradicts the whole drift of St. Paul's argu- 
ment in that Ep. and in the Ep. to the Romans.' 

ft wvTaw t^v, not t^-io.u,, is 'all,' not 'all kinds of." With 
f *;<*, anarthrous as predicate, Field (in loc.) aptly compares (after 

Wetsteill) Athen. Vii. p. 2S0 A, apzv xa.1 f,iZa, -ra.rn; a.yatiou Vj rr,; 
yxevpei ioevk. 

ti u; has undoubtedly better authority than ti But, with this 
allowance, let the two versions be compared simply as English. 

§§ Gr. rpoTo;. 'Let your manners be without au.iriee' 
(Rhemish). It must he admitted, however, that the AV is very 
unintelligible here, or, if intelligible, gives a totally fahe 
to a modern reader. 
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it ; beset, moreover, with greater obseurities, and 
not illustrated by the light shed from miny 
quarters upon the NT. On the other hand, the 
confessed obseurity of many passages formed a 
justification of the Revisers' work ; rewer persons 
were competent to criticise their work ; and they 
had the advantage of an interval of four years 
after the appearanee of the revised NT, in 1SS1, 
'n which to profit by the verdiet passed by publie 
opinion upon the performance of their eolleagues. 
Above all, they were not. hampered by the constant 
necessity of deciding between rival texts of the 
original. Very wisely, we think, they came to 
the conclusion, as stated in their Preface, that ' as 
the state of knowledge on the subject is not at 
present such as to justify any attempt at an 
entire reconstruction of the text on the authority 
of the Versions, the Revisers have thought it most 
prudent to adopt the Massoretie Text as the basis 
of their work, and to depart from it, as the Autho- 
rized Translators had done, only in exceptional 
eases.' 

Being carried out on the same lines as the 
revised NT, we find in the present work the same 
improvements in the arrangement of the English 
text : the grouping by paragraphs, the indication 
by spaces of a change of subjeet, the clearer mark- 
ing of quotations, the system of parallelism adopted 
for poetical books and passages, and the like. As 
in the NT, the direction of Convocation is obeyed, 
that no change of reading be admitted into the 
English text if not approved, at the final revision, 
by a majority of at least two-thirds of the Revisers 
present. Hence it may often be the ease that a 
particular reading in the margin is one which a 
majority — though not the requisite majority — of 
the Revisers would have wished to see inserted in 
the text. It is permissible to conjecture that an 
example may be found at the outset in Gn l 2 , where 
'the spirit of God moved upon ' is left undisturbed, 
but the margin offers the alternative rendering 
' was brooding upon ' (ef. Dt 32 11 ). As in the ease 
of the NT also, another rule of Convocation is not 
observed — that, namely, which directed that the 
revision should extend to ' the headings of pages 
and chapters.' Roth classes of headings have been 
omitted altogether ; with the twofold advantage 
that space is gained, and the province of the 
commentator is not eneroaehed upon. 

In passing to the more important subject of the 
merits of the revised translation itself, the first 
question that will occur to many minds is, whether 
the changes made are proportionately as numerous 
as in the NT. Is there, in particular, so frequent 
an infringement of the rule laid down by the Com- 
mittee of Convocation ' to introduce as few altera- 
tions as possible into the text of the AV, consist- 
ently with faithfulness'? The prevalent opinion 
is that there is not. But to give a decisive answer 
is less easy than might be supposed; partly from 
the extent of the ground to he covered, and partly 
from the faet that the language of the OT is in 
general less familiar to most persons than that of 
the NT.* Thus in Jon 4 6 we had 'to deliver him 
from his grief — a vigorous and appropriate ex- 
pression at the time, although it may well be 
asked how many modern readers are acquainted 
with the old meaning of 'grief.' Instead of 
this, we now have 'to deliver him from his evil 
case' — a rendering whieh, while closer to the 

* A writer in the Church Quarterly Review (Oct. 1SS5, pp. 
100, 191) reckons that there are about S30 changes in Judges, 
084 in Pss 1-41, 335 in Hosea, and 13S9 in Job, 'the most 
difficult book in the OT.' In the Edinburgh Review of the same 
date, p. 483, similar results are obtained. The reviewer notes 
2094 changes in the entire Book of Psalms, P27S in Jer., 1550 in 
Ezekiel. On an average of nine books, the changes marked 
'important' number ahout one-sixth of the whole. But it is 
obvious that opinions might differ widely as to what changes 
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Hebrew,* lacks the spirit and force of the other. 
Objection has been taken, again, to the substi- 
tution of ' my provocation' fi>r 'grief in I S I 1 ", 
where Huniiah pleads: 'Out of the abundance of 
my complaint and grief [but is this the meaning 
of" tin* lleb. oy 3 TJ have 1 spoken hitherto.' 

The < )T Kevisers made it a principle not to depart 
from the Massoretic Text save in ' exceptional 
cases.' One such ease occurs in Jg JS ay , where 
are described the idolatries of the tribe of L>an, 
and the participation in them of Jonathan, the 
Mm of tiershom, the son — as wo now read— of 
Moses. The AV in place of Moses has Manasseh. 
The explanation is simple. To save the great 
lawgiver from the reproach of having an idolatrous 
descendant, the Massoretes suggested a corruption 
of the text in the passage in question, by writing 
a 'suspended N ' over ami between the M and S in 
Moses, thus converting it, so far as the consonants 
are concerned, into Manasses.f The Revisers have 
rightly restored Moses, which is also the reading 
of the Vulgate. 

To take another example. In Ps 24" the AV 
reads: 'This is the generation of them that seek 
him, that seek thy face, O Jacob'; with the 
marginal variant, l O God of Jacob.' All attempts 
to make sense of the former reading being, to say 
the least, far-fetched, the Kevisers have wisely 
placed in their text that supplied by the margin ; 
in which they have the support of the LXX, the 
Vulgate, and the Syriae. 

The advantage gained by forsaking the received 
text for the aneient versions being in these and 
some other instances t indisputable, it is perhaps 
to be regretted that the Revisers did not use the 
term ' exceptional ' with a greater latitude of 
meaning. To have done so might have saved them 
at times from the necessity of encumbering their 
margin with variants (as in the case of Pss '2 1 - and 
l 2'2 l,i ), only perplexing the reader, and leaving him 
to reconcile conflicting renderings as best he can. 

A word must be said in passing on the treatment 
of archaisms by the OT Revisers. The principle 
they lay down in their Preface appears at first 
sight to be a sound and consistent one. 'Where 
an archaic word or expression was liable to be 
misunderstood, or at least was not perfectly in- 
telligible,' they have changed it tor another. 
Where, 'although obsolete,' it 'was not unin- 
telligible,' they have snllered it to stand. Thus, 
to take their own illustration, l to ear* (1 S S 1 -) 
and 'earing' {C>n 45") are replaced by 'to plow' 
and ' plowing,' as being now not only obsolete, but 
misleading. On the other hand, 'boiled' is re- 
tained in Fx ( J J1 ('the tlax was boiled'), as the 
word is still occasionally met with in country 
parts, and has no English equivalent to express 
Us meaning that of 'podded for seed.' lint, as 
often happens, a principle, good in itself, is here 
found to work imperfectly in practice ; the reason 
in this case being, that words and phrases intel- 
ligible to one class of readers are unintelligible to 
another, and hence it is dillicult to know where to 
draw the line. The result is at best a compromise. 
'Artillery' is gone from t S '2H 40 ; but 'bravery,' 
in the sense of adornments or beauty, § is re- 
taincd in Is 3 13 . Cain is now a ' wanderer,' not a 
' vagaliond ' ; the inlets of the shore, where Asher 
abode, are 'ereeks,' not 'breaches'; the question 
of Achish (I S 27 10 ) is made clear by the simple 
change of 'road' to 'raid.' Hut wc still meet 
with ' oceurrent ' for 'occurrence ' (1 Iv ')*), ' chap- 

" in^i.t, lilt- rally rendered in the LXX by ir* t*, x«x£> air*u. 

f S*e lx»nl Arthur Hervey'a note, tut toe., in The Sj^aJcer't 
CoitUM'ntary. 

; As I's 1<;2, p s 2'2«\ 1 Ch 0*. See the article in the Church 
QudHh'dti lirru-w, before referral to, pp. lao, 157, where these 
passages are discussed, 

{ Bee the marginal reading of l» i\ £ 



men' for 'traders' (2 Ch 9"), 'sith' for 'since.' 
In 1 S 17" 'carriage' is propel ly changed to 
'baggage,' as in Is 10 28 and elsewhere; and in 
2K \l'S u 'title' (Irom the Vulgate) is in like 
manner replaced by ' monument.' * Vet the house 
in which the leper king Azariah dies is still called 
a * several,' instead of a ' separate,' house (2 K lii 1 ) ; 
and, yet more strangely, the Latiuism 'desired' 
for 'regretted' is still found in the description of 
the death of Jehoram (2 Ch 2Y M ). 

In spite, however, of defects and inconsistencies, 
of which only a very few specimens have been 
given, it is but just to the OT Revivers to admit 
that they have corrected many a faulty rendering, 
and by so doing have thrown light on a multitude 
of obscure passages. In 2S I 18 , for instance, David's 
bidding * the use. of the bow' to be taught to the 
children of Judah has always been felt to be out 
of place at the beginning of the dirge. By the 
simple change of use to song, as the word to be 
supplied, it is seen that the dirge itself, ' the song 
of the bow,' was the thing enjoined to be taught. 
The inconsequent statement in Is 10'-" 2 , 'though 
thy people Israel be as the sand of the sea, yet a 
remnant of them shall return,' is made logical by 
reading 'only' for 'yet'; both words being alike 
in italics. Much improved also is the rendering 
of the next verse. In the A V it stands : ' For the 
Lord tiod of hosts shall make a consumption, even 
determined. . . .' In the RV it is : * For a consum- 
mation, and that determined, shall the Lord. . . .' 
'The ships of Tarshish,' in the older rendering of 
Ezk 27 2fl , by a poetical but not very intelligible 
metaphor, 'did sing of thee in thy market.' Now, 
in simple prose it is : ' were thy caravans for thy 
merchandise.' In a very obscure passage, Ilos 5- 
' the revolters are gone deep in making slaughter ' 
can at least be understood, which is more than 
can be truly said of the earlier version : 'are pro- 
found to make slaughter.' Ilab l u gains much in 
terseness, not to say lidelity, by the rendering 
* whose might is his god,' in place of ' imputing 
this bis power unto his god. Other examples 
crowd upon the memory, but these will suffice. 

As we try to view the work of the Revisers upon 
the two Testaments as a finished whole, the question 
inevitably arises : Is their work a failure or a 
success? Will the lfible, in the form in which 
they leave it to us, become the Bible of the English- 
speaking people, or will it be quietly laid aside, to 
be referred to occasionally as a useful commentary 
on the older version ? Fortunately, we are spared 
the necessity of replying, as time alone can give 
the answer. We do not forget how slowly, for a 
long while, the AV itself won its way to general 
acceptance ; and how the Psalter it contains In*, 
not even yet displaced the older ver-'"". in the 
Look of Common Prayer. t Knowing as we do 
the long and unsellish 'abour bestowed by the 
Levisersup- . t-h;u task, we cannot but sympathize 
with the aspirations with which their Prefaces close. 
Put as it is a hazardous undertaking to attempt 
to restore not re?iovate — an ancient building, so 
is it perilous to apply the touch of any but the 
most loving and cautious, as well as skilful, hands 
to the venerable structure of the Version of 1611. 
For its 'marvellous English,' to recall a familiar 

* The Hebrew word jry, here 80 rendered, is translated 
««lfn' in Kzk 31»13 (AV and KV), while in Jer ill* its plural ia 
' way mart*.' See Kdtfnr, as before, y. 319 n. 

t See some remarks on this by Scrivener, jI uthorizml Edition, 
p. Hill. I'rofessur I'hcyne. who quotes the passage (A'x/wwiVnr, 
Unl scr. vol, v. |>. 3dl), Justly urges in reply the duiin* of sense 
out against Bound. Hut in a translation i>t potlieal hunks both 
must Ik- studied. As a passing illustration, let the leader cull 
lo mind two sentences from the older vvnriun of IV 147"- '" 
' Who giveth (.wider unto the cuttle,' and ' He l.lowHh with his 
■ WJUii Mii)'thi WAter* Niw , iutL «sk himself what hub h^tu 
game J \>Z t&> alteration of th>*£ iiUhc KV. 
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passage of F, W. Faber, 'lives on in the ear like 
a musie that never can be forgotten. . . . Its feli- 
eities seem often to be almost things rather than 
mere words.' The makers of that version erred, no 
doubt, in many places. Small eredit is ours, if, 
with the added knowledge of nearly three centuries, 
we ean diseern their faults. But great will be the 
praise of that seholar, or that band of scholars, who 
shrill be judged to have removed the blemishes of 
their handiwork, without marring its beauties.* 

The revision of the Apoer yplm was, as before 
said, an afterthought. It was simply a matter of 
agreement between the Bevisers and the repre- 
sentatives of the University Presses of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Moreover, whilst, in the Speaker's 
Commentary, the Apoer., issued in ISS8, was in- 
eluded under the general title of 'The Holy Bible,' 
the title-page of the revised edition of 1S95 makes 
no such claim. The Preface ends simply with the 
unassuming hope ' that it will be found helpful to 

the student, and aeeeptable to the general reader | any case, the practice of pnntmj 
of the Apocrypha.' This seems to make a few 
words desirable on the position held by the 
Apocrypha in our English Bibles. t 



The first printed English Bible containing the Apocrypha was 
that of Miles Coverdale, 1535. In a short prologue, Coverdale 
describes these writings as 'The bokes and treatises which 
amonge the fathers of olde are not rekened to be of like 
authorite with the other bokes of the byble, nether are they 
foutide in the C.inon of the Hebrue.' After giving a list of 
them, which agrees in order with our own as far as the end of 
Sirach, the translator adds : ' Unto these also belongeth Baruc, 
whom we haue set anionge the prophetes next vnto Jeremy, 
because he was his scrybe and in his tyme.' He then explains 
that these books ' are not iudged amonge the doctours to be of 
like reputacion with the other scripture, as thou [good reader] 
mayest perceaue bv S. Jerome in c^intola ad J'aulinum. And 
the chefe cause therof is this : there be many places in them, 
that seme to be repugnaunt vnto the open and manyfest trueth 
in the other bokes of the byble. Neuertheles, 1 haue not 
gathered them together to the intent that 1 wolde haue them 
despysed, or little sett by, or that I shulde think them false, for 
1 am not able to proue it. 

The above ' gathering together ' of the Apocry- 
phal books into one place, while it might seem an 

* It will be instructive to note the progress made in a 
parallel revision movement— that concerned with the German 
Luther Bible. We are enabled to do this by a paper of Dr. 
Philip Scbaffs in the Expositor, 3rd ser. vol. v. p. 4(ibff. The 
work was begun, in 1803, by the Eisenach German Evangelical 
Church Conference, and the result of their labours appeared at 
Halle, in 1SS3, under the title : Die Bibel, Oder die (janze Ueilige 
Sehrift des Alten und Xeuen Testaments nach der deutachen 
Uebersetzumj D. Martin Luthers. The revised NT had been 
already published separately. The Halle publication was re- 
garded as a Probe-bibel, or specimen of what was proposed. 
The revision was carried nut with extreme care, but in too 
conservative a spirit ; as may be judged from the fact that, 
while the English revised NT contained some 36,000 changes, 
the German contained only 200. Failing to please either party 
—those who desired and those who deprecated change— l it was 
recommitted by the Eisenach Conference of 1SS6 for final 
action.' After being subjected to a second and more thorough- 
going revision, and kept back for the proverbial nine years, the 
Luther Bible was issued asxain at Halle in 1892. A Preface by 
ltr. O. Frick, Director of the v. Canstein Bi^ Jnciety, gives an 
interesting account of the progress of the work, and the lines 
on which it had been carried out Still more than in the 
English revision, the difficulty was how to steer judiciously 
between opposite extremes : to correct errors and remove 
archaisms, without needlessly disturbing the venerable 'rust' 
on Luthers handiwork ; to keep in view the wants of school 
and congregation, while not forgetful of the more fastidious 
taste of scholars ;— in short, to pacify alike those who would 
summarily recast the whole version, and those who would leave 
it altogether untouched — the large class of those whom Dr. 
Frick might have described as holding to the opinion of Magr. 
Petrus Lapp, in the Epp. obseur. Vxrorum: 'Sacra seriptura 
sutHcienter est translata, et non indigemus aliis translationi- 

Dr. Frick refers, for fuller information on the subject, to 
Das Werk der Bibelrerision, Halle, IS'J'2. See also two articles 
by Dr. H. L. Strack in the Expositor, 3rd ser. ii. pp. 178-187 ; 
v. pp. 19'{-201 ; and Funck s Beurtcilunff der rev. Ausgabe d. 
X.T. lays, . . . Cannstadt, 1S96. 

t For a fuller treatment of the subject, see the art. Apocrypha 
that bv Bishop Ryle m Smith's DB, and Dr. 



appropriate bridging over of the interval between 
the Old and New Testaments, undoubtedly tended 
to make deeper and more sharply cut the line 
dividing the canonical from the uneanonical books, 
and to diminish the esteem in which the latter 
were held. So long as these were interspersed 
among the canonical, as in the Greek and Latin 
Bibles, it was natural that, in the popular mind, 
the two classes should be indiscriminately re- 
garded as Scripture. Even Colet, in his ltyght 
fruitfuU 3Iotucion, cites or refers to Siraeh more 
frequently than any other book ; and later still, in 
the two Books of Homilies (1547 and 1503), we 
find passages from the Apoer. quoted as * Seripture 
written by the Holy Ghost,' or as ' the Word of 
God.' * But, when the Apocryphal writings were 
grouped together by themselves, the thought 
easily suggested itself, to the Puritan at any 
rate, that they might be dispensed with altogether. 
It is said that some copies of the Genevan Bible 
of 1570 were issued without the Apocrypha. t In 
' :e of printing Bibles not con- 
taining the Apoer. must have continued, for in 
1615 it was judged of sufficient importance by 
Archbishop Abbot to be prohibited, under pain of 
one year's imprisonment. This prohibition was of 
little avail in arresting the course of public 
opinion. In 1643 Dr. John Lightfoot, when 
preaching before the House of Commons, eora- 
plained of the privilege, curtailed as it was, still 
enjoyed by the Apocryphal writings. He speaks 
of them not as connecting, but as separating, the 
Old and New Testaments. 'Thus sweetly and 
nearly,' he exelaims, ' should the two Testaments 
join together, and thus divinely would they kiss 
each other, but that the wretched Apocrypha doth 
thrust in between.' ' Like the two eherubins in 
the temple oracle,' he continues, the Law and the 
Gospel would toueh each other, 'did not tnis 
patehery of human invention divorce them 
asunder.' J 

But in fact the concessions made to the Turitan 
party at the Hampton Court Conference itself, 
with regard to the use of the Apoer. in the 
Leetionary of the Church, and the large exeisions 
then agreed to, § furnish evidence enough, if any 
were still needed, of the diminished esteem into 
which the Apocryphal books were falling, and 
help to explain the comparative carelessness with 
which these books were revised in 1611. That 
the revision of the Apoer. then made shows signs 
of less care and deliberation than was bestowed 
upon the canonical books, is eertain. The task 
was assigned to the second Cambridge Company, 
a body which comprised perhaps fewer scholars of 
eminence than any of the others. They were the 
lirst to linish their allotted share of the work. 
Tor the rest,' says Scrivener, || 'they are con- 
tented to leave many a rendering of the Bishops' 
Bible as they found it, when nearly any change 
must have been for the better ; even where their 
predecessor sets them a better example they resort 
to undignilied, mean, almost vulgar words and 
phrases ; and on the whole they eonvey to the 
reader's mind the painful impression of having 
disparaged the importance of their own work, or 
of having imperfectly realized the truth that what 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well.' 

One peculiarity of the AV of the Apoer. could 

* This was noticed by Pusey in his Eirenicon. See the 
Church Quarterly Bev., Oct. lfeSS, p. 140. In the first part ol 
the Sermon of Sivearinfj, a quotation from \\ lsdom is intro- 
duced bv the words : ' Almighty God by the wise man f*\ 

t Churton, Uneanonical and Apoer. Scripture, Introd. p. IU 

I Salmon, Gen. Introd. (I.e.) p. xxxyn. 
§ A full list of these is given in Perry, Hist, of the hng. 

Church, i. pp. 105, 106. n , . ... „, 

II Aultiorifed -Edition, p. HO. Scrivener notes that Dr. 



Salmon's General Introdu^ionTo tJie Apoer. la the Spea k. r I G « Essay, JfSO, formed alike unfavorable 

Commentary. ' opinion of the revision of the Apoer. in the A\. 
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hardly fail to strike the rtwuier, though it might 
not occur to him to ascribe it to its true cause — 
simple negligence. This is the scarcity of words 
in italics, or, in case of the early Muck -letter 
editions, in small Roman type. As lirst published, 
there were only litty-fonr examples to be found in 
the whole Apocrypha. ' hi fact only three instances 
oeeui' at all Inter than Sir 4,V, alter which [ ], or 
sometimes ( ), are substituted in their loom.' * 

It may be of service for forming; a just estimate 
of the merits of the AVand KV ves|iectively, so 
far as the Apoer. is concerned, to set down two 
or three short extracts, taken almost at random 
from the Ri-hops' Uible, and notice some of the 
changes made in the revisions of Kill and 1S').">. 
The copy of the Bishops' Uible used is one of the 
tnd ed. of 1572. The lirst passage taken shall be 
from the description of a friend in Sir G. And 
here we are struck at the outset by the advantage 
the Inter Revisers have gained in recognizing, by a 
system of parallelism)*, the poetical diameter of 
the book. The same remark applies to Wisdom. 
This in turn suggests the question : why, if the 
principle of stichoinetry was admitted in the ease 
of the Sapiential books, it should have been 
ignored in other parts of the Apocrypha. Why 
should it not have been applied to portions, at 
least, of Karuch, to the psalmie Prayer of 
Manasses, and to the Song of the Three Children ? 
The result, as we have it, seems to point to a want 
of uniformity of plan. 

Sirach (I (Bishops' Bible, 1572). 

llolde frendship with many, neuerthelesse haue but one 
co un hi: 1 1 it of a thousande. 

1 If thou gettcst ;i treende, prooue him first, and be not hasty 
to geue hym credence. 

H For sounuc man is a freendebut lor his owne turne, and wyl 
not abide in the day of trouble. 

w And there in sonnne freende that turncth to enmitie, and 
tnketh part agaynst thee : and yf ho knoweth any hurt by thee, 
he telleth it out. 

10 Agtiyne, 6onime freende is but a companion at the table, 
ami in the day of neede he continucth not. 

n Hut in thy pros) wit ic he wyl he as thou thee eelfe, and 
deale plninelv wilh thy householde folke. 

u If thon be brought lowc, he will be agaynst thee, and wy] 
be hydden from thy face. 

Here, in v.C, for Mfolde frendship,' etc, the AT has, mnre 
literally, ' Be in peace with many ' ; the RV, still more exactly, 
'Let tho*j that are at peace with thee be many '— ti i^h^itk 
rti irTnia-ei* TtlXtt. In v.", for 4 lf thou gcfcti«*l' (Cnverdale and 
liish.) the AV and KV needlessly, ' If thou wouldcst get.' It is 
exactly 'If thou art getting ' (or 'acquiring'), ti xtaa-xi, Kor 
1 to geue hym credence' (so, too, Cov,), the AV, not so well, ' to 
credit him."' The UV, more simply, 'to tnwt him.' In v.h, for 
the cumbrous 'sonmie man is," etc, retained by the AV, the 
KV haw, more neatly, ' there is a friend that is so "for," etc. Not 
to delay over lesser matters, a more important tpicstion is, 
What is the friend referred to in vv.ll. 12? is it a faithful friend 
(so the hat 'Amicus si permanmrit flxns," followed by Cover- 
dale, ' Hut a sure frende,' etc), or is it the time-server of v. 10? 
The Ittsh. and AV are undoubte<lly ritfht in taking the latter 
view, but obs :urc the sense by beginning v." with ' But ' instead 
ol 'And.' The ItV makes the meaning clear— 
4 And in thy prosperity he will be as thyself, 
And will be hold over thy servants : 
If thou shalt be hrounht low, he will be against thee, 
And will hide himself from thy face.' 

' fie bold over' is not a happy rendering of -rxppr.e-iKiriTxt \-n t 
'will be plain-spoken with.' 

Scs 63 (Bishops Bible, agreeing with Corcrdale). 

' When they were put asunder one from another, he railed 
one of them, and sayd vnto hym, < » thon olde cankanle carle, 
that haste vscd thy wi'keilnesse so long, th> ne vngratious decdes 
whiehe thou haste donne afore, are now nomine to lygbt,' 

In ihis passage the interest oentres on the vigorous para- 
phrase ('») thou . . . long ') of wn*>.r, *uin >ui;» »>ii. The 
AV has the less forcible but terser rendering, ■ O thou that art 
waxen old in wickedness," and this is retained in the KV. At 



* Scrivener, ib, p. 72. Some have thought that in the KV 
the use of italics is overdone. See the point raised in the 
JWii, vol. viii. (Isn.WV,), j.]i. 322, 3-JM, where 'a Grm>k place of 
exercise' is censured as the rendering of >i>u>trn> in 'J Mae 
4»- 1*. In Sir 22* (wrongly cited as V*) ftkfiMKxtuubiw titer * 
born to his lo*^,' the reviewer shows iA J 
foQl-.sk. But it is justin" >d by the parulli 



the same time it should Ihj observed that ir*.Xxi*ZriJxi is not a 
mere synonym of yrfrxut (cf. He a ,a >. but involves Lhe noiiou 
of becoming stole, decrepit, worn out(Lk P2 1 * 3 ). -Nor is ' wicked 
ness ijuile adeipiaLe us a translation of v.uifnt <x»r. i.in Lhe 
other hand, the rendering in the KV of »:*«»( by 'are come home 
to thee ' is excellent. 

Wis "—^(BitiJioptf Bible, here differing much from Cor.\ 

" For Wisdome, whiehe is the woorker of al thinges, hath 
taught me : for in her is the spirite of vnderstandytig, whiehe is 
holy, one only, mauifoldc, subtile, quicke, mooning (murg. or 
liuely), vndultled, plaine, sueete, louyug the thing that is good, 
sharpc, whiehe can not be letted, dooing good. 

^ Kinde to man, stedfast, sure, free from care, haiiyng al 
vertues (marg. or power), circumspect in (marg. »r liuiiyng 
regard uf) nl thynges, and paging through al vnderstandy'iig, 
cleauc an I subtile spirits. 

"i For wisedoine is nimbler than al nimble thiuges, she goeth 
through and atteyncth to al llunges, because of her <*lwiimics*e. 

W l'or she is the breath of the power of God, and a pure 
influence ftowy ng from the glory of the almyghty itiodj ; there- 
tore can no defiled thing comme vnto her. 

The spirit of Divine Wisdom is here described by a string of 
epithets, numbering in the Greek text twenty-one (7x;J). Th i 
rendering of the AV is a grent improvement on that of the 
earlier versions. In the KV, where further changes are made 
there is a slight tendency to dilfuscuess. Thus t*i/>n, ' intelli- 
gent' ('understanding,' AV), becomes 'quick of understand- 
ing'; tix-mro,, 'mobile' ('lively,' AV, with which compare the 
double sense of ' quick '), becomes 'freely moving'; rpattf, 
'penetrating,' 'distinct' ('clear,' AV), becomes 'clear in utter- 
ance,' as if to harmonize with the l^at- 'disertus.' The render- 
ing of ftattj-iK.- by 'alone in kind' also seems doubtful. On the 
other hand, 'unhindered ' is a terser rendering of ix*>.t-Tef than 
'which cannot be letted' (AV): and there are se\eral others of 
this type. 

One of the minor defects pointed ont in the KV 
of the Apoer. is a want of consistency in the 
spelling oi proper names. The liovisers, in their 
Preface, show themselves aware of this, and plead 
in mitigation the diilieulty of securing ' uniformity 
of plan in the work of the four committees.' Rut 
the fault lies deeper. Inconsistencies are met with 
in the same verse. Thus in 2 Ks*2 1M , where the AV 
had consistently ' Esay and .Jeremy,' the former is 
altered to l Esaias' in the RV, while the latter is 
left untouched. In l 40 of the same book, one 
solitary change is made in a string of proper 
names — that of ' Aggeus ' to ' Agga-us' ; and this 
is left betwixt such incongruous forms as ' Nahuni 
and Abacuc, Sophonias, . . . Zachary and Malaehy.' 
In .Itli S 1 * Eleia,' as it is in the A V, is altered to 
' Elkiah,' which represents neither the Hebrew 
form of the word (n-pSi llilkiah}, nor the Greek 
("EWtd), nor the Latin' (El'ai )." 

More serious is the charge brought against the 
llevist'is ->f no'lect-n,; the help which the Oriental 
Versions were capable of affording them.* Kor 
example, in Sir 25 IS they are content to reproduce 
the meaningless rendering of the A V, ' There i* no 
head above the head of a serpent,' without any 
hint of a better sense being procurable. Yet help 
is not far to seek. The Svnac version, as Eders- 
lieim points out, is literally 'there is not a head 
more Litter than the head of a serpent." And this 
at once suggests, what llis>ell and wthcrs had 
already perceived— that the Hebrew word, hero 
rendered K<0a\?$, 'head,' in the Glee-k, was prob- 
ably u'jn, which in lit S2 33 and elsewhere denote* 
'venom.' The meaning then becomu* simple nnd 
natural, 'There is no poison above (more virulent 
than) the poison of a serpent.' 

Or, again, take .Sir 51'° ' 1 called upon the Lord, 
the Lather of my Lord.' If the words had been 
written from a Christian point ol view, they would 
Intra been unexceptionable. Out Mich urns* not the 
point of view of Jesus 1 It'll Sirach. 'The Syriae 
shows* us,' write* Edersheim, 'that the original 
text signified, 'unto the Lord, my father, U Lord.' 

It is but fair to add that, in two at least of the 

books, Wisdom and 2 Ksdras, the Versions have 

been freely resorted to, and with happy cllect. In 

. 2 Esdras v more particularly, t-he llreek original of 

■ fit r, i * ^0/|«® Apoer., which api^ared Lu 
" the Tunm of "Nov. I'.iTisTJj, tins charge is prcuvd home. 
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which is not extant, many passages have been 
corrected through this means. A single chapter 
will furnish sufficient instances. In 2 Es 3 18 the 
AY has ' thou didst set fast the earth,' which does 
not suit the context. The verb in the Arabic 
version is rendered by Gildemeister concitssisti, 
which justifies the translation of the RV, 'Thou 
. . . didst shake the earth' (as if leeuras had been 
corrupted to taTtjaas). In v. 34 is a singular diversity 
of rendering: 'and so shall thy name nowhere be 
found but in Israel' (AY); 'and so shall it be 
found which way the scale inclineth' (RV). The 
Arabic again bears out the RV. In the Latin, as 
Ililgenfeld suggested, momentum may have got 

1»erverted to nomen ttnnu. Uther examples will 
>e found in vv. 81, ,JS - so of this same chapter. But, 
on the whole, the Oriental Versions might have 
been consulted with prolit to a much greater extent 
than they appear to have been. 

There are a few instances of conjectural emen- 
dation of the text, one or two of which deserve 
mention. One of the most felicitous is noted in 
the margin of 2 Mac 7 38 . By the slight change of 
ireirTUKaai to veiruKaffi. the construction is simplified, 
and the sense altered from ' having endured a short 
pain that bringeth everlasting life, have now died 
under God's covenant,' to ' having endured a short 
pain, have now drunk of everllowing life under 
God's covenant.' Another, the merit of which is 
assigned to Dr. Ilort,* is admitted to the text of 
2 Mac 4 4 . It consists in reading Meveaffe'ws, ' son 
of Menestheus' (as in v.- 1 ) for the inappropriate 
naiveaQai £ws (or rather, ws), 'did rage as,' etc. In 
2 Es I™ the Revisers give ' father ' [pater, Cod. S) 
in place of ' brother ' (A V). lint neither is suitable, 
the speaker being God. Benslj* suggested that the 
true reading in the Greek might have been -n-epl- 
fj\e\pov y ciremmpke, and that the contracted form 
of irepl had got mistaken for one of irdrep. But this 
conjecture, though ingenious, was not acted upon.t 
Subjoined are some examples of changes of 
rendering made by the Revisers, which have met 
with approval, or the reverse: — 

(A) Changes generally a]>proved\ 

AV 101 1. RV 1805. 

1 Esl 3 ^ And he bound Joacim 1 Es l^s And Joakim bound 

and the nobles. the nobles. 

1 Es 4 21 lie sticketh not to 1 Es 4^> And with his wife he 
spend his life with his wife. endeth his days. 

2 Es 14->- and they wrote the 3 5s 1*»2 and they wrote by 
wonderful visions of the night course vbt. J, : " D „ „hat were 
that were told, which they told them, in characters which 
knew not. they knew not. I 

Jth 3!> near unto Judea (m. Jth 3 9 nigh unto Dotrca [i.e. 
Dothan]. 

Ad. Est 135 following per- 
versely a life which ib strange 
to our laws. § 

Wis l-i a body that is held in 
pledge II by sin. 

Wis T 3 and fell upon the 
kindred earth (i/*oi«Ta(lij . , , 

Wis 17 18 a measured fall, 



or Dntea). 

Ad. Est 135 differing in the 
strange manner of their laws. 

Wis l 4 the body that is sub- 
ject unto sin. 

Wis 7 3 and fell upon tha 
earth, which is of like nature. 

Wis 1718 a pleasing fall of 
water running violently. 

Sir 15'5 if thou wilt, to keep 
the commandments, and to 
perform acceptable faithful- 
ness. 



etc.* 

Sir 1515 if thou wilt , thou shalt 

keep the commandments ; 

And to perforin faithfulness 

is of thine own good plea- 



* London Quarterly Rev,, April 1806, p. 6. 

t On the value of Mr. R. L. Bensly's assistance in this section 
of the work, and the facts connected with his discovery of the 
'missing fragment' of 2 Esdras, see a full and discriminating 
review of the revised Apocr. in the Guardian of 24th Dec. 1S95. 

{ The RV translates the text adopted by Bensly (Fotirth Book 
of Ezra, 1S96), in which, ex successions, the reading of Cod. C. 
displaces the meaningless excessio)ies of the Latin. The cor- 
rection of noctis to notis is borne out by the Eastern versions. 

5 Or. hixyvyY,* tifJJut iivtZ,ouff»t ■zoLpa.Wa.as-ov, 

It xttrirfiu, oppignerato. 

*i fvB/Acs £i«T« xoptvettivou 0!tt. But is 'fall' a necessary part 
of the idea? The context seems to point to pi>9/*« being 'the 
measured sou nd f or cadence, ri —-,,«». <J IL^. - , *! 

*• The construction of the 'second cdausa in the Greek— xx) 
turrit xtmerctt ti/ht»u<*:~ is disputed. ^J 



AV 1611. 
Sir 22H ,«ake little weeping 
for the dead, fur he is at rest. 

Bar 5 6 God bringeth them 
unto thee exalted with glory, 
as children of the kingdom. 

Pr. Maul O Lord, Almighty 
God of . . . etc 

1 Mac 221 <;od forbid . . . 

1 Mac ll* 53 purposing to re- 
move him out of the country. 

2 Mac 49 to write them o( 
Jerusalem by the name o/An- 
tiochians. 

2 Mac t>20 the battle that they 
had in Babylon with the Gala- 
tians. 



(B) Changes not so approved, 
AV 1611. 

I Es 4^9 With her there is 
no accepting of persons or re- 
wards. 

Jth 16U Then my afflicted 
shouted for joy, and my weak 
ones cried aloud ; but they (m. 
the Atutyriaw) were astonished : 
these lifted up their voices, but 
they were overthrown. 



Wis 8" she teacheth temper- 
ance and prudence, justice and 
fortitude. 

Wis ll 15 being deceived they 
worshipped serpents void of 
reason, and vile beasts. 

Sir 0- that thy soul be not 
torn in pieces as a bull [straying 
alone]. 

Sir 24H I was exalted like a 
palm tree in En-gaddi. 



RV 1895. 

Sir 221 1 weep more sweetly 
f or the dead, because he hatt 
lound rest.* 

Bar 5<> God bringeth them in 
unto thee borne on high with 
giory, as on a roval throne, t 

Pr. Man l O Lord Almighty 
. . . thou God of, etc. 

1 Mac 221 Heaven forbid . . . t 

1 Mac 11 GS purposing to re- 
move him from his ofhce.§ 

2 Mac 4'J to register the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem as 
citizens of Antioeh. |i 

2 Mac s M the help given in the 
land of Babylon, even the battle 
that was fought against the 
Gauls. If 

tr not made where needed. 
RV 1S95. 
lEs 439 (the same).** 



Jth 16" Then my lowly ones 
shouted aloud. 
And my weak ones were 
terrified and crouched for 
fear: 
They lifted up their voice, 
and they were turned to 
flight, ft 
Wis 8 r she teacheth soberness 
and understanding, righteous- 
ness and courage. 1 1 

Wis 1115 they were led astray 
to worship irrational reptiles 
and wretched vermin. {} 

Sir C- that thy soul be not 
torn in pieces as a bull. II 

Sir 24" 1 was exalted like a 
palm tree on the sea shore. "[H 



* »,ii»» xX*Z<rt» as.-r.X-, Modicum plora (Lat.). 

t in tipovo* pcttriXiMf. For Opoto* some MSS read ww (filios, 
Lat), followed by the AV. 

J As the Revisers note in their Preface, the words ' God ' and 
' the Lord' never occur in the best Greek text of 1 Maccabees. 
See the point fullv discussed. in Fainveather and Black's ed. of 
1 Mac. (Camb. Bible), 1897, Introd. p. 40, 

5 xpt' xi * 'office,' is a better supported reading than x*?<*f> 
'country,' which has very little authority. 

i| 'AvTjo^iif «.nrypai-i>cit. The rendering of the AV throughout 
this passage needs emending in several points. Thus hi' ittsi?- 
in; (v. 8) is translated ' by intercession,'— a meaning which the 
word hears in 1 Ti 2 1 , but inappropriate bere. Data ver con- 
gressum occasione- is Ward's explanation. 

li It is with some hesitation that this passage is placed among 
the improved renderings. As to the construction, the words 
n> i> TJi B. should probably be connected, not with itnKr^m, 
but with the following n-a^ocrajiv. The reading of several MSS, 

rr.y it ty li. rpos Toirf laXa™? yivtwdvrp irce.pa.T«iit, supports this 

view. 'The marg. note, ' Gr. Galatians,' appended to 'Gauls,' 
is confusing. TaXetrai may mean Galatians ; but, like KtXTcti, 
it may also mean Gauls. The question is, which does it mean 
here? See Bissell's note on 1 Mac 8" 

** The Gr. says nothing about rewards : nix \<tti sra.p' avrfj . . . 
hot^opa. Truth ' indifferently ministers justice.'— Other passages 
in this book, where the rendering of the AV needs correction, 
are 2-" 'are now in hand* (i*tpyiir«i, 'are being pushed on'), and 
B' J l ' children ' («wn«;, 'youths'). 

ft The sense is obscured by this rendering. The fault is due 
(as was pointed out hy a reviewer in the Tunes, before quoted) 
to the true parallelism not being observed. When properly 
arranged, the first two clauses refer to the Israelites, the last 
two to their enemies — 

Then my lowly ones raised their battle-cry (^aAa;*.), 
And my weak ones gave a shout (sier<™*, not iQoiHOyo-xy) ; 
And they (the Assyrians) were affrighted, 
They lifted up their voice (in fear) and were overthrown 

II The names of the four cardinal virtues, needlessly altered. 
55 itXeya. \p-mk xat xoubmXec liTEAij.— If 'creeping things' bfl 

substituted for ' serpents,' the rendering of this clause in the 
AV may perhaps be judged preferable. 

III The simile has no meaning. The Lat. couples velut taunts 
with Aon te extollas, etc., preceding, and thus makes Bense ; 
but the reading differs widelv from the Greek. Mr. Ball 
(Variorum Apocrypha, in loc.) suggests 'as by a bull'; com- 
paring, for the construction, the LAX of Is 5'7 and Jer 50 n . 

«,«j The Vatican MS has sv uiyittXeit 'on beaches,' which the 
Revisers follow. But, as Edersheira pertinently remarks, 'palms 
are not supposed to attain any special height by the sea shore ' ; 
whereas En-gedi of the Amorites, as its other name Hazazon- 
tamar shows, was noted for its palm trees. The Cod. Sinait., by 
second-hand, has m ivyxhimr ; the Lat. in Cades ; the Arabic 
'at the fountain of Gad.' Hence the AV is most probably 
right.' Kautzsch {Apok.'u. Pseud., 19O0) accepts EngeddL 
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AV1G11. 
j maketh the doc- 
? appear tut 



KV I$». 



Sir 24=7 That maketh instnic- 
lion to bhiiit forth as the light. * 



Sir 2i 
trine of ktiowledg 
the light 

Sus « a voung Youth. Sns « (the same), t 

I Attn- 3** And laid open the 1 Mao 3^ ant) laid . . . con- 
book ut the law, wherein the eeniiiigiHiioh the Gentiles wwe 
heathen luul sought to paint wont to inquire, seeking the 
tin- likeness of their images, likenesses ol their idols. J 

1 Mac (J« and supposing that 1 Mar (}« and the kin^r 

the kin;; wo" u|>on " ,n> - seemed} to be ui*>n hiin. 

1 .Mm- Ota Then tlie kin;,' 1 Mai; (/« Ami the king en- 

enteral . . . hut when he saw tercel . . . ami he saw . . . ami 

, , , hu brake, etc Bet at nought . . . uid gave 
. . .A 

On the whole, a study of the BY of the Apocr. 
cannot fixil to make us aware of the great amount 
of work still to lie done liefore sueh a translation as 
we desire to see can he produced : work in settling 
the text, in harmonizing proper names, in elucidat- 
ing obscure passage*." lint it cannot fail to make 
us conscious also of the vast amount of work done. 
That I here are inequalities in the workmanship 
none will deny. Wisdom is better done than Siraeh, 
2 Mae. than I Maeeahees. But let the fair-minded 
reader take any of these hooks, and compare care- 
fully the rendering of a few consecutive chapters in 
them with that in the AY. He will meet, no 
doubt, with changes that he demurs to as uncalled 
fur or even wrong, lie will he perplexed, on the 
other hand, by the seeming ncghct of alterations, 
where he had thought them necessary. Out for one 
such ca.se he will tind a score, in which the new 
version is an improvement upon the old, in point 
of exactness, or finish, or consistency of diction. 
The Kevisers have at any rate thrown down the 
gagfe>, and may now say to their critics : Hi non 
jihn-cbit, rrjicritote rcctius. 

x. Tim-: 'American* Ukvisku* Vf.rriox,** jj>00 
and lUHl. -With the completion of their work in 
1SS5, the English members of the joint Revision 
Company regarded their corporate existence as at 
an end. ' The American members retained their or- 
ganization. In assigning the copyright to the two 
University Tresses, it had been stipulated that for 
fourteen years every copy issued from those presses 
ihonld contain in an appendix the readings pre- 
ferred by the Americans ; and that the latter, for 
their part, should give their sanction to no other 

• A comparison of vv.a'-37 shows that the similes are taken 
from rivers : I'ishon anil Tigris, Euphrates and Jordan, x and 
Gihon. Hence, (ruin considerations of symim try, x should re- 
present, not ' light,' or anything ol the kind, but the mime of a 
river. Edersheim thinks that the Greek translator had 1x5 
before him, which in Am & 1 * and elsewhere means not 'as the 
light," hut 'as the river' (i.e. the Site), as if nicf ; and that he 
wrongly took the lormer rendering. — See the review in the 
L<»ntir>i (juartcrtH, before cited, p. 7. 

t (ir. TctthetfHtu >u,Ti^, 'a young lad ' (Bisscll). Cf. Jn rfl. 

J The KV follows the best-supported reading of the Greek. 
Hut Kritixhe, on the authority of some cursives, with the 
Complut, and the Aldine ol 151s, inserts ttZ iT.>?«ji,t it »i,ri» 
before m «Ltnfc(i«Ta. Such a mode ol desecrating the sacred 
lnH>ks would I* intelligible, 1 (titer explanations may be seen in 
Bisscll. All that is here contended fur is, that the UV takes 
no account of the plural in tui »>, makes i;^i^«i do double 
duty for 'were wont to inquire, seeking,' and gives a very 
ohtcurc sense. 

% The AV appear* to have followed the reading of sonic 
cursives, »■>&,, 'he (Eleazar) *uppo>ed.' The RV adopts the 
common reading *$H> better taken Impersonally tsec Grimm), 
'it seemed that," just as in the bat., * et visum est ei ijuod 

It This Is cited as an instance of the principle, very closely 
observed throughout this book, of parataxis, or co-ordination, 
as distinguished Irom subordination, i>f clauses. I!y retaining 
this peculiarity, the Revisers have reproduced more e.\a tly the 
form ol the original, but at the cost of sa"rilking English 

■ A help towards this has lieen gained by the introduction, 
tn Ini*. nf marginal references throughout the HV. 

'*• Thc|lkilv llible containing the old and New Testaments 
translated o:-t of the original tongues Ixing the version set 
forth A. u. mil I compared with the nmM ancient authorise 
and revise*' 
Revision (' 
, Thomas Nelion & Wons. 



version for the .same number >f years. It became 
evident, however, as time went on, that the 
American Kevisers would not be content with a 
version in which the renderings they preferred 
were permanently consigned to an appendix. Ac- 
cordingly ihcy continued their laliours, it might 
almost be said without interruption from ]ss.">; 
and the result has been a fresh recension of the 
KV of the NT in I GOO, and of the whole llible in 
1U01. 
The hook is well printed by Thomas Nelson & 
., of New York. Knuh page has two column*. 



Tin 



space running down tl 



e middle of each is 



1-1SS5 newlv EUitwl tiv-tlic Anicruaw * lu P<* 1 -II the nanny' Jeh..iah ' 

s. ?: vm standi m*a J N.w York ^^^SOfiv^ ^ 



upied by marginal references. Various ri'ading.s 
printed in italics are grouped at the foot of each 
column, or in the wide margins, according to the 
size of the book. Along the to]) of each page 
runs a headline summarizing the contents of that 
page. The A]>oeryphal hooks are not included. 
The titles present several noticeable variations 
from the customary form. The N'T title -page 
begins: 'The New Covenant, commonly called The 
New Testament of our Lord and Saviour,' but the 
title of the whole llible (there being no separate 
title of the OT) does not exhibit the word 'cove- 
nant.' 'S.' for Saint is not prefixed to the 
names of the writers of the N I'. 'The Acts' 
is the sole title of the historical book ; The Epistle 
to the Hebrews hears no author's name; the 
term 'general' is discontinued before the Catholic 
Epistles ; ami the last book is simply ' The Kevela- 
tion of John.' 

In their Preface the translators indicate with 
clearness the ends they chielly desire to attain. 
The principal of these are: that the name 'Jehovah' 
be inserted, wherever it occurs in the Hebrew, 
instead of 'Lord' or 'God,' which had hitherto 
taken its place. That ' Sheo] ' in the OT and 
4 Hades' in the NT be used to express that unseen 
world which had been imperfectly or inconsistently 
denoted by 'the grave/ 'the pit,' ' Gehenna.' 
Throughout the NT they would replace - Holy 
Ghost' by 'Holy Spirit.' The translators desire 
to bring the diet' # >n ^ lueeh as possible into h»r- 
mony with that in use at the present time. To 
this end they would always write 'who' for 
' which,' when referring to persons ; ' are' for ' be,' 
in using the indicative ; and so on in many other 
instances. 

It is obvious that in this last respect consistency 
cannot be ensured at onee ; and fault will no doubt 
be found with the new revision on the ground of 
want of uniformity. 

To advert for a moment to the special objects 
first spoken of as desirable, there can be little 
doubt that the restoration of the name ' Jehovah ' 
will be a gain, wherever special stress is laid on it 
as that of the Cod of the Hebrews, as in Ex 3 U - 1S . 
But in many other passages, notably in the I'salms, 
the frequent repetition of the name cannot but be 
felt a burden — a result which was avoided under 
the old system by the use of two short but impres- 
sive words, ' Lord ' and ' Uod.' * 

Whether the words ' Sheol ' and * Hades,' one or 
both, will ever become naturalized in the English 
Bible is not easy to forecast. We have assimilated 
'Sabbath' and ' Pentecost,' and many more such 
terms. Why, it may be asked, not' these also? 
Experience alone ran decide. 

So in the ease of 'Holy Spirit' and 'Holy 
Ghost.' There can Le no rjiiurtion about the in- 
trinsie merit of the former. The one great objec- 
tion to making the change is that 'Holy Ghost' 
has become So deeply embedded in the creeds and 
formularies of the Church that it would be dillieult 

I In 
Kirkpjvtriek, ttalm-t, Intro 
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to displace it. This holds good of the American 
Church as well as of our own. 

It will perhaps be most serviceable to the reader 
to set down a few passages in which the new 
recension may be instructively compared with its 
immediate predecessor. Tt will be noticed in how 
many instances the American Version reverts to 
that of 1611. 

Ec 12* 'desire shall fail' (Am. RV) ; 'the 
caper-berry shall fail ' (RV). This would not be 
intelligible without the help of a commentator. Tt 
is explained that eaper- berries were eaten before 
meals to give a whet to the appetite. If they 
failed to do so, it might be a sign of the coming 
on of old age. 

Dt 32 u 'with the finest of the wheat' (Am. RV); 
• with the fat of kidneys of wheat' (RV, retaining 
the Hebrew figure of speech, by which the choicest 
parts of an animal for sacrifice were taken to ex- 
press what was finest in other objects. See Ex 
2<J 13 ). * 

Zee 4 U ' these are the two anointed ones ' (Am. 
RV) ; 'the two sons of oil' (RV, retaining the 
Hebraism in its unmodified form). 

.ler 17 y ' The heart is . . . exceedingly corrupt ' 
(Am. RV) ; 'the heart is . . . desperately sick' 

(RV). 

Jg 5 12 'lead away thy captives' (Am. RV) ; 
'lead thy captivity eaptive' (RV). 

Pr in 15 'the way of the transgressor is hard' 
(Am. RV) ; ' the Avay of the treacherous is rugged ' 
(RV). 

Ac IT'- 2 'Ye men of Athens, in all things I per- 
ceive that ye are very religious' (Am. RV) ; ' some- 
what superstitious' (RV). It is noticeable how the 
influence of the Vulgate has drawn all the English 
Versions, down to the AV inclusive, into rendering 
buaiSaifLovtaripovs by some form of ' superstitious.' 
Rut it is certain that St. Paul would not have 
raised a prejudice against himself by using an 
offensive term at the very outset of bis address. 
Hence 'religious' (a sense in which the word is 
used by.Tosephus) is wisely taken as its equivalent. 
Rut in prefixing ' verv' tbe \ -v nean translators 
obscure the delicate shade of meaning in the com- 
parative. 

Ph 2 s ' who, existing in the form of God, counted 
not the being on an equality with God a thing to 
be grasped' (Am. RV) ; 'who, being . . . counted 
it not a prize . . . ' (RV). This rendering of virdp- 
xw by ' existing ' is a distinct improvement on the 
'being' of the RV. 'Prize' (RV) renders more 
neatly than the later equivalent the apira-yfibv of 
the Greek, but not so literally (see iMoule's note on 
the passage). ' Grasped ' should rather be 'grasped 
at.' 

1 Th 2 6 'might have claimed authority' (Am. 
RV) : 'might have been burdensome' (RV, with 
'claimed honour' in the margin). The Greek is 
ambiguous, Swdfievoi ev fiapei elvai. The use of 
iTrifHapijaai in v. a in the sense of 'prove a burden 
to,' seems to carry iv /3dpei dvai with it. But, as 
Ellicott points out, this is counterbalanced by the 
cluse connexion of the clause with SJ^av, so that 
the American Revisers may be right. 

2 Ti 2'- % ' having been taken captive by him unto 
his will' (Am. RV) ; 'having been taken captive 
by the Lord's servant unto the will of God ' (RV). 
1 n aiming at perspicuity the RV has given a com- 
ment rather than a translation. The Am. RV 
leaves an ambiguity in the pronouns ' him ' and 
'his." A point would be gained if * His ' were 
written with a capital letter. 

He ll 5 'for he hath had witness borne to him 
that before his translation he had been well- 

* For this and one or two other examples the writer is in- 
rlebte 1 to an appreciative article by Professor H. M. Whitney, 
in the April number of the litf 
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pleasing unto God' (Am. RV) ; 'before his trans- 
lation he hath had witness borne to him that he 
had been well-pleasing unto God' (RV). The 
tenses speak for themselves. 

He IP 'now faith is assurance of things hoped 
for, a conviction of things not seen' (Am. RV) ; 
'now faith is the assurance of things hoped for, 
the proving of things not seen' (RV). The former 
of these renderings has been praised as much the 
better of the two. Rut, as YYestcott points out, 
'it is dillicult to suppose that ?\cyxos can express a 
state' ; and he himself gives ' substance ' and 'test' 
for virSaraats and HXeyxos. 

If, in the above examples, the advantage may be 
claimed for the American RV, the same can hardly 
be said in the case of those which fullow : — 

Ex 2U 1J ' thou shalt not kill ' (Am. RV) ; ' thou 
shalt do no murder' (Prayer-Rook Version and 
RV). R is interesting to observe that each of 
these newest renderings has gone back to an 
earlier pattern, — the RV to that in the Prayer- 
Rook, and the Am. RV to that of 1611. There is 
this merit in the last, that it harmonizes with the 
word used in our Lord's summary of the Com- 
'mandments (Mt 19 ls ). Rut the word 'kill' 
does not necessarily imply a criminal act, and 
in so far the rendering of the Am. RV is inade- 
quate. 

Ps 24" ' This is the generation of them that 
seek after him, that seek thy face, even Jacob' 
(Am. RV); '. . . that seek thy face, O God of 
Jacob' (RV). The difficulty Hes in supplying 
the ellipse ' God of.' It is admitted that, if 
the Massoretic text be followed, the first of these 
renderings is the right one; but in that case, 
as Kirkpatrick points out, 'the construction in 
harsh ; a vocative is needed after thy face ; and 
Jacob does not by itself convey this sense/ His 
conclusion is that ' the AVm and RV rightly 
follow the LXX, Vulg., and Syr. in reading "O 
God of Jacob."' 

Ps US' 2 'young men and virgins' (Am. RV) ; 
'young men and maidens' (RV). What is gained 
by the change ? 

Lk 24'- 6 ' Behooved it not the Christ to snffei 
these things, and to enter into his glory? '(Am. 
RV). Except in the spelling of the first word this 
rendering repeats that of the RV, and is therefore 
open to the same objection. Ry retaining the co- 
ordinate construction with * and ' instead of the 
subordinate, the sense is missed. It should have 
been ' by suffering these things to enter into his 
glory, 5 or ' to stiller these things and so enter,' etc. 
This will be seen more clearly by comparing such 
a sentence as Mt 23- 3 ' these things ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the others undone ' ; 
which would appear to charge the Pharisees with 
neglecting the ceremonial observances of the law. 
The sense requires : 'without therefore leaving the 
others undone.' 

Ac 8 3J 'The passage of Scripture' (Am. RV) ; 
'The place of the Scripture' (RV). The change of 
'place' to 'passage' has not been made by the 
Am. RV in Lk 4 17 . 

Gal l 10 'am I now seeking the favor of men, 
or of God?' (Am. RV) ; 'am T now persuading 
men, or God?' (RV). While it is admitted that 
a verb of kindred meaning with Tvddus should be 
supplied by zeugma to govern 6e6v, it does not 
seem necessary that the meaning of Treidu with 
avdpdjTTow should also be thus modified. 

Tit 1* 'given to hospitality ' (Am. RV and RV) 
for the simple ' hospitable ' (<pi\6£evov). 

He 9 5ti - 17 Tn this passage Siad^V is rendeied 
'testament,' not 'covenant,' both by the Am. RV 
and the RV. lint, as AVestcott has shown, 'there 
is not the least trace of the meaning " testament" 
the Greek Old Scriptures, and the idea of a 
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" ttwWimcMit" was indeed foreign to the Jews till 
the time of the Hrtioda.' 

J a 1 ,7 'every jjood gift and every perfect gift' 
(Am. R\\ in this agreeing with the AV) ; 'every 
tiwn\ gift niul every pel feet boon ' (R\ T ). This 
latter rendering fails bewiuiv *l>oon' il not a 
cognate won! to ' gift,' as b^pn^a. i" the original 
is to 5o<m. The Amerienn Rcvimt*, in making 
'gift' serve for h<dh these terms, uonfesw them- 
selves nnahle to surmount the difficulty. 

Rev 'J- 1 'us tliey are wont to say ' (Am. HV) ; ' as 
they >ay ' (RV). The latter is preferable, the 
Ureek heing simply is \tyo\triv. 

Tin- inference to he drawn from this brief eom- 
parison nf renderings, as well as from a more 
general survey of the work, is that it is prema- 
ture a* yet to call it, as is done on the title- page, a 
' standard ' edition. It seems evident that, even if 
the principle-, of the latest Reviter.s he admitted, a 
considerable time miM elapse before they ©an he 
thoroughly warned out in practice. An illustration 
taken from one single department of the smhjeot 
will snllice. In the ease of archaic or obsolete 
words much progress has been made. Many a 
' howbeit' has given place to 'yet' ; 'or ever' to 
' before ' ; ' evil entreated ' to 'ill treated ' ; 'meat ' 
to ' food ' ; and the like. Rut how many still re- 
main ! ' tlenrlereth ' is altered to ' bringeth forth ' 
in Gal 4- 4 , but left unaltered in dob 3S a . 'High- 
minded,' which is now an epithet of prai-e, is left 
in I Ti () 17 in the sense which it bore in the days of 
the Gunpowder Plot. 'Took knowledge of for 
'recognized' still remains in Ac 4 13 . 'Nephews' 
is rightly changed to 'grandchildren' in 1 Ti fl 4 ; 
but 'piety,' in the Latin sense of the word, still 
remains in the same passage. 

We may see from thf*e few instances that it is 
vain to hope that a standard edition of the Knglish 
Bible will be soon forthcoming; and still more vain 
to dre:nn that the desired object has been attained 
already. That many improvements have been made 
upon the Revision of ISsj, none would wish to 
deny. It is reasonable to anticipate that, when the 
next Revision is accomplished on this side the 
Atlantic, it may in its turn show a superiority in 
some respects over that of 1901. Rut the end to 
be kept in view is not that the scholars of the two 
countries should pass and repass each other'adversi 
tpHtii*,' but that they should advance 'facta 
pariter nunc pace.' The aspiration to which utter- 
ance was given in the Preface to the.loint-Revision 
of the NT in LSS1, is not yet, we trust, out of 
scasnn that the labours ot the fellow-workers, 
1 thus happily united, may be permitted to bear a 
blessing to both countries, and to all English- 
speaking people throughout the world.' 

*.* In concluding this article, the writer desires 
to acknowledge his indebtedness to his sons (espe. 
chilly the Rev. .1. M. hupton, assistant master in 
Marl borough College) for much valuable help in the 
course of it. 
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DEVELOPMENT OP DOCTRINE IN THE 
APOCRYPHAL PERIOD.— 

SOURCES.— 

B.C. 200-100: Sirach ; Daniel; Ethiopie Enoch 
1-30, 83-90, 01-104; Baruch 1-3 S ; Tobit ; 
Sibylline Oracles {part of Book Hi. ); Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs (B.C. 140- 
A.D. 30) ; Book of Jubilees ; Judith. 

B.C. 100-1 : Ethiopie Enoch 37-70; I Maccabees; 
Psalms of Solomon ; 2 Maccabees. 

A.D. 1-100: Assumption of Moses; Book of 
Wisdom ; Pliilo ; Slavonic Enoch ; 4 Mac- 
cabees ; Josephus ; Apocalypse of Baruch ; 
Book of Baruch (from 3 9 onwards); 2(4) 
Ewlras; Ascension of Isaiah; Shemoneh 
Esreh. 

[In the above list of authorities the Targnms are 
not included. They undoubtedly contain frag- 
ments as old as the time of John Hyreanus ; but 
as they were not published until, perhaps, the 
3rd or 4th cent. A.D., they must obviously be used 
with eaution as sources for estimating the develop- 
ment of Jewish doctrine during our period]. 

Introduction. 
J. The question stated. 

2. Kelation of later Judaism to foreign systems of thought. 

(1) Persian influence. 

(2) Greek influence. 

3. Decay of the older Hebraism. 

4. Classification of the Apocrypha according to the national 

influences under which they were composed. 
i. The Doctrine of Goo. 

1. The OT position. 

2. The position of this doctrine in Jewish writings of the 

Apocryphal period. 

3. The extent to which foreign influences affected the 

doctrine of God as reflected in these writings. 

4. Popular superstitions regarding the name Jahweh. 

5. The Christian doctrine of God. 
ii. The Doctrine of the Wisdom. 

1. In OT presented not only as human, hut also as Divine. 

2. Hellenizing of the Heb. flokhm-a in the Alexandrian 

Wisdom of Solomon. 

3. The Logos of Philo. 

4. The Memra of the Targums. 

5. NT conception of the Logos. 
ii. Angelology and Demo.nology. 

A. Angelology. 

1. OT doctrine of angels. 

2. Post-exilic development of angelology on Persian lines 

seen in (1) Daniel, (2) Tohit, 2 Mac, 2 (4) Esdras. 

3. Conception of elemental angels in post-canonical Jewish 

literature. 

4. Doctrine of angels as held by the Essenes and by Philo. 

5. Denial of angels by the Sadducees. 

B. Denionology. 

1. The position as reflected in the earlier OT literature. 

2. The Satan of Job, Zecbariah, the Chronicler, and the 

Similitudes of Enoch. 

3. The doctrine of evil spirits in the Apocrypha and in 

Josephus. 

4. Denionology of the Alexandrian Jews. 

5. Development of demonology in the Jewish pseudepi- 

grapba. 

C. Relation of the religious consciousness of our Lord to 

current beliefs about angels and demons, 
r. Anturoioloot. Teaching of the Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapha as to — 

1. Psychological nature of man. 

2. Original moral condition of man. 

3. Immortality of the soul. 

4. The first *>i» and its consequences. 

5. Free will and foreordination. 

6. Ethics: (I) Palestinian; (2) Alexandrian. 

7. Final shape given by Christian doctrine to Jewish 

anthropology 
v. The Messianic Hofe. 

1. Meaning of the expression, 

2. The OT position. 

3. The Messianic idea in the Apocrypha. 

4. Transformation into Apocalyptic ideas. 

5. The Messianic idea in later Palestinian books. 

6. The Messianic expectation in Hellenistic Judaism. 

7. Peculiarities of the later Messianic hope. 

8. Question as to retrogression of Messianic idea during the 

p(ist-Propbetic period, 
n. Epciiatology. 

1. Position of tscbatological doctrine in OT. 

2. Post-canonical development, with special reference 

(1) Future judgment. 



(2) Realms of the departed : (a) Sheol ; (&) Paradise ; 

(c) Heaven : (d) Gehenna. 

(3) The Resurrection. 

3. Question as to the influence of Zoroastrianism upon 
Jewish e^chatology. 
Literature. 

Int rod ltd ion. — 1. The question stated. —Our first 
eoncern in discussing the subject of doctrinal 
development in the Apocryphal period is to get 
a clear conception of the true hearings of the 
question. The field over which our investigation 
is to extend consists practically of the intervening 
space between the Old and New Testaments. We 
have to deal with a transition period, to be con- 
sidered with due reference both to what precedes 
and what follows ; we are to look back on the OT, 
and forward to the NT. In short, we must have 
the OT basis from which to start, and the NT 
position to which we are to be led up, both in 
full vision. The question might be broadly stated, 
then, as the relation of Jewish views of theology 
at this time to the Old and New Testaments — 
the speeial point to be elucidated being whethei 
and how far the Apocrypha and other non-canonical 
pre-Christian Jewish writings bridge the distance 
between them. They do so historically; do they 
do so doetrinally? Is there evidence of real doc- 
trinal development? 

The student of theology will hardly say there is 
no felt want of such a bridge. 'While the NT 
stands most intimately related to the OT, and 
would be a real enigma without it, it is yet true 
that the difference between them is of the most 
marked description. And many, instead of follow- 
ing the somewhat doubtful course of leaping from 
the one to the other, naturally prefer to tread the 
path, indistinct and curiously winding though it 
be, that undoubtedly leads through the gloom of 
these 400 years into the full-orbed light of the 
Christian era. They claim that amid much that 
is admittedly of questionable value, and amid 
much to which distinet objection can be taken in 
these Apocryphal writings, the latter nevertheless 
furnish stepping-stones by means of which it is 
possible gradually to elinib the long aseent from 
Malachi to Matthew. Nor is there anything 
a priori extravagant in this claim. In virtue of 
its own inherent living power of growth, and in 
accordance with the divinely chosen method of 
its gradual delivery to man, revealed truth must 
have gained something, if not in actual content, 
at least in clearness of expression, during such a 
period. As a matter of fact we find that, in the 
two centuries immediately preceding the Christian 
era Jewish literature tlumgh obviously _ past its 
prime, has still a measure of vigorous life. It 
throbs with patriotic feeling, of which indeed (in 
the Books of Maccabees) it reflects perhaps the 
most signal instances on record. It shows also that 
during these ' Middle Ages of sacred history' the 
lamp of true piety continued to burn, and, so long 
as that was the case, scriptural doctrine could not 
altogether have stood still, but must of necessity 
have undergone some development in its applica- 
tion to the circumstances of the age. And this 
theological development must have made itself felt 
in the Jewish religious books of the period. As 
will be seen from the list of authorities given 
above, these numbered many more than those in- 
eluded in the < >T Apocrypha. Among other extant 
works falling within the limits of our _ period are 
the remarkable and mysterious Palestinian Book 
(if Enoch (preserved in Ethiopie), parts of which 
date from the 2nd cent. B.C. ; the Grceeo- Jewish- 
Christian Sibyl-line Oracles, which, from a large 
Jewish nucleus issued from Alexandria towards 
the middle of the same century, grew lirst under 
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ofJtthihes, assignor] by the most recent scholarship 
to c. 130 n. C. ; the Psalms of Solomon, (lilting from 
li.C. 70-40; ami the Assumption of Moms, which 
appears to have b*en written praotioally at tlie 
tlawn of the Christian era (A.D. 7-30). These ami 
other pseud epigrapha dating from t lie early cen- 
turies of our era {e.o. the Apocalypse of liaritch ami 
the Ascnt.sion of Isaiah) are mostly apocalyptic, 
nnc], while throwing a valuable supplementary 
light on the religious views of the Jewish people 
in the time of our Lord, do not take rank with 
tin* ' ileiitcro-canonieal ' hooks. Although they are 
sometimes termi'd apocryphal (Iren. Itmr. i. '20), 
they form no part ot the OT Apocrypha properly 
so called, and perhaps we may take the bitter 
as representing on the whole the continuity both 
of literature and dogma. At the same time, 
for the sake of completeness, it will be necessary 
to include in our historical survey material sup*, 
plied by the pre-Christian Jewish literature gener- 
ally, as well as by the writings of l'hilo and 
Josephus, which date from the 1st cent, of the 
Christian era. 

The history of the Church, moreover, no less 
than the expansive power of Divine truth, leads 
us to expect that there should be such a bridge 
between OT and NT doctrine. Almost any 400 
years of Church history have witnessed important 
new development* of doctrine ; and every ag« has 
found occasion to sift and discuss many point* 
that never suggested themselves to those of an ear- 
lier time. Our own religious perspective has dis- 
tinctly changed within a relatively shorter period. 
And, mutati.t mutandis, is it at all likely that the 
Jewish theology of the post- Prophet ie period took 
no colour of its own from the special circumstances, 
struggles, and aspirations of the age? No doubt 
it is true, as Langen * points out, that the OT 
could never have developed itself into the V)\ as 
the seed does into the plant, seeing that a new 
and miraculous fact which could not develop, but 
was accomplished by Divine statute at a definite 
moment (viz. the Incarnation), came in and sharply 
defined the boundary line between the old and new 
economies, and expressed their essential dillerence 
of character. Hut, though the term development 
be inapplicable here, it is otherwise as regards 
doctrine, which must always of necessity develop 
itself. This is a natural law in the spiritual world 
which will not be denied. Me we, then, to sup- 
pose that this organic development within tin* 
sphere of Jewish theology met with a sudden 
clieek after the issue of the lmoks composing the 
]Ieb. Canon, — ceased, in fact, in order to the sub- 
sequent sudden appearance of quite new truths? 
Such a thing, to say the least, would be a great 
anomaly, and to many the Apocryphal books have 
furnished some tangible and valuable links in the 
chain of biblical truth. 

Certainly, none can with reason refuse to believe 
that in the eventful period of Jewish history to 
which they owe their origin there was produced, 
and in these works preserved, something of signifi- 
cance for the universal rhurch of Cod. Yet they 
have been denounced as worse than worthless. 
Few will now accept the bitterly hostile verdict 
of the Edinburgh liible Society in 1SJ. _ », lhat 'the 
whole work {.sir) is replete with instances of vanity, 
flattery, idle curiosity, alleetalion of learning, and 
other blemishes ; with frivolous, absurd, false, 
superstitions, ami contradictory statement s.' + Tor 
while the Apocrypha admittedly do contain inaccu- 
ra.-ies, otlcnces against good tnste, and even serious 
deviations from 'sound doctrine,' it is ridiculous 
to speak of the whole collection as 'bad in itself, 
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bad in its effects, bad in every point of view,' * or 
as a ' miserable heap of fables and romances, of 
pitiful fooleries and base falsehoods, of vile im- 
postures and gross immoralities.' f Such an esti- 
mate of the main portion of the religious literature 
of the centuries preceding the advent of Chris* 
amounts to the negation of the great law of 
spiritual evolution, according to which utter stag- 
nation in the matter of doctrinal development is a 
virtual impossibility. The developments of such 
a period may have been strange, retrograde, and 
misguided, as well as normal, progressive, and 
healthy ; but development of some sort there must 
have been. And we must look for the reflexion of 
this, such as it was, in the Apocryphal literature 
as the written repository of the religious thought 
of the age. Reasonable as this view of the case 
appears to be, it has been too often either quite 
overlooked or vehemently rejected. By those who 
concede to these books no right save that of being 
anathematized, it will of course be considered 
monstrous to tiike account of thematall in con- 
nexion with biblical doctrine. And this class has 
had, and probably still has, its representatives in 
various quarters. For rooted aversion to the 
Apoerypha has not been confined to Scotland. A 
German writer J rather wildly says, 'They tear 
asunder the code of Divine revelation'; but the 
real question, which we must not allow to be 
obscured by a statement of this sort, is, How does 
NT doctrine stand related to that of the Hebrew 
Canon? Is there any middle ground? And do 
these post-canonical hooks furnish us with that 
middle ground ? J)o they show us any doctrines in 
a transition stage of development between the < >T 
and NT positions? 'Science,' says Iteuss, 'can 
never ignore or neglect with impunity the regular 
succession and natural connexion of facts, and it 
acts under a .singular illusion when it attempts to 
bring together the two ends, after cutting away 
the I bread which unites them' {Apostolic Ayr, i. 
p. 70, Fng. tr.). May not the Apocrypha in this 
case be the uniting thread which some have been 
too eager to cut away ? 

2. Another interesting and important factor 
here enters into the discussion, viz. the relation 
in which the later Judaism stood to foreign systems 
of thought, for it was undoubtedly owing to the 
influence of these, combined with a certain decay 
of the older Hebraism itself, that it assumed its 
distinctive character. 

The choice of Israel did not absolutely exclude the rest of the 
human race from being the objects of 1 n'vinc regard <Jn l w ). On 
the contrary, it was distinctly contemplated that they should 
ultimately be received into the larger Israel of the Christian 
Church <Mt HU, J„ miG). while the Jews were selected for the 
discharge of the missionary function of transmitting the Divine 
revelation to the world. Cod vow also by His providence gradu- 
ally and surely preparing the world for Christianity. CotiHe- 
ijuentlv, the idea <if ntlier nations making some contribution 
towards the sum-total of the religious knowledge attained in 
pre-Christian times is not one to be summarily rejected ai 
unworthy of consideration. When in Jn l 1 ' Christ i« designated 
'the true Light, which lighteth every man that emnelh into the 
world,' may we not w.nrrantably trace to this source the reason- 
ings and yearnings of a Socrates (or a future and endless life, 
and the profound thoughts of a 1'lalo concerning the im- 
mortality of the soul 1 After a struggle with his native Jewish 
prejudices, the Apostle l'etcr perched that 'God is no re- 
specter of persons: hut in everv nation he that (careth (lod and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with him ' (A- U*" r ). That 
nther nations Ivesidcs the Jews had at least some measure of 
light is therefore a fact which should be thoughtfully acknow- 
ledged rather than grudgingly admitted. It can in no way 
derogate from the supreme honour due to the religion of Jcmhi 
CbriHi o> recognize that Confucius taught obedience to piirentn ; 
thai Ituddlia based bis system of morality on the notion of th» 
ci|iialit.\ of all, and enjoined the widest toleration; itml Zoro- 
aster, *o far from being accnnitely described as a * fnmoui 
lliiftfwtor' and ' \ery crafty knave,' was a teacher of mono- 
theism and of many valuable ethical principles ; or that in 
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ancient Egypt men were familiar with the conceptions of im- 
mortality and eternity. These were only so many ' past stars 
getting light from the everlasting sun.* All that was true or 
(rood in these ancient faiths was derived from Jesus Christ. 
The providential shaking together of the nations which took 
place during the centuries immediately preceding the Christian 
era enabled each to pour what contribution it could into the 
great treasury of religious thought and sentiment. The fusion 
of the diverse tendencies and thoughts of East and West was 
not without its effect in developing in a forward direction 
(though not uniformly so) the truth that God had communi- 
cated to His people; and the constant intermingling of ideas 
that took place was, under God, destined to result in nothing 
less than the inbringing of a cosmopolitan religion, equally 
suitable for all climates and peoples, and capable of assimilating 
all that was noblest and purest in human aspiration and culture. 
Whatever of real advance in doctrinal development is anywhere 
traceable during this important and formative period is there- 
fore still to he attributed to the revealing Spirit and guiding 
hand of Jehovah, and is not to be regarded as simply the pro- 
duct of human reason or philosophical speculation. 

With the exception of certain modes of thought 
anil expression, including perhaps the ponderous 
visionary style so much employed by Ezekiel, the 
patriotic Jew apparently brought back with him 
from Babylon no new literary possession. II is 
religious borrowing was upon a still smaller scale : 
he had viewed the idolatrous practices of his cap- 
tors with lofty scorn (Is 44 9 " ). But his debt to 
Persian and Greek religious thought proved to be 
much more considerable. 

(1) Persitm influc nee. —The worship of the One 
Supreme God which was common to both Persians 
and Jews (Ormazd and Jahweh being to this ex- 
tent practically identified) sufficiently accounts for 
the bond of religious sympathy which undoubtedly 
united the two peoples. Thej' were at one in their 
repudiation of idolatry ; both looked for the abso- 
lute reign of the good. That the final destruction 
of evil is well within the horizon of Zoroaster 
appears from the Gatkm, or hymns, the only part 
of the Avesta claiming to be from the prophet's 
own hand. (For further details, see art. Zoroas- 
trianisiu in vol. iv., and Chej'ne in Expos. Times, 
ii. (1891) '202, 2-24, 248). Apart from the inlluence 
inevitably exerted on one another by men of diverse 
creeds who are brought by circu in stances into close 
mutual relationship, these fundamental resem- 
blances between their respective faiths naturally led 
to a certain interaction of belief in other direc- 
tions also. For example, the Zoroastrians, like 
the Jews, expected a Saviour {Saoshymit, of the 
stem of Zoroaster) at whose advent the powers of 
evil wore to be overthrown. Again, it need not 
be doubted that the Zoroastrian expectation of a 
glorious and happy future, in which the faithful, 
freed fiom all contact with evil, should enjoy eter- 
nal fellowship with Ormazd and his angels, led 
the Jews towards a clearer apprehension at least 
of the hitherto but dimly entertained and scarcely 
formulated doctrine of a personal immortality. 
Persian ideas have been traced in the OT itself 
(Dn lo 13 * 20 12 1 ) : they are certainly present in the 
Apocr. (To 12 15 ) ; and seem to have passed through 
the earlier Jewish apocalyptic (En 90- lf -) into the 
NT Apocalyp*e of St. John (D S-). A noticeable 
feature of Zoroastrianism is its artistic and lavish 
use of numbers and images. This tendency was 
specially developed in connexion with the doctrine 
of good and evil spirits, and is already reflected in 
the later canonical books of the OT (1 Ch 21 1 , Zee 
3* 4 JU ), and still more, as we shall see, in the post- 
canonical literature. These foreign elements began 
to prod nee a freer play of the imagination within 
the sphere of things sacred than had been possible 
under the former limitations; they supplied the 
old faith with a new stock of names and images. 
That Jewish ritual as well as doctrine was affected 
by Persian influence appears not only from the 
institution of the Feast of Purim, but in connexion 
with sueh a matter as the saying of the first prayer 
\Shema) in the temple at daybreak. 
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(2) Greek influence. — The tide of Hellenism, 
which began to flow over the whole civilized world 
after the brilliant conquests of Alexander the 
Great, affected Palestine as well as other countries. 
During the period of the Ptolemies and the Seleu- 
cidre the Greek spirit took possession of the land ; 
native customs and traditional ways of thinking 
everywhere yielded to this subtle overmastering 
force. In the purely Judivan district, however, 
the Hellenistic spirit was so far kept at bay. No 
new Greek cities sprang up within that essentially 
Jewish area, and when the rising wave of Hellenism 
dashed up against the rock of Judaism the latter 
was strong enough to withstand the shock. Only 
its sharper corners were worn oil" in the process, 
and this was necessary in order to the fulfilment 
of the function assigned in providence to the 11 eb. 
faith as the historic preparation for the world- 
wide religion of Christ. The influx of Greek cul- 
ture was met by a fresh and resolute devotion to 
the legalistic ideal developed by the scribes. Such 
was the result of the conflict epigrammatically re- 
ferred to by Zcchariah in the words: 'Thy sons, 
O Zion, against thy sons, Greeee ' (9 ]3 ). Proudly 
conscious of their privileged position as the chosen 
people, and punctilious to the last degree with 
regard to their observance of the temple worship, 
the Jews gained rather than lost in national senti- 
ment. But if the Hellenistic spirit was denied an 
entrance into the religious citadel of Judaism, it 
crept insidiously into every other department of 
life (I Mae l 15 , 2 Mae 4 s " 14 ). 

Alexandria, and not Athens, was now the proud 
'mother of arts and eloquence,' and it was in this 
Egyptian city that non-Palestinian Judaism came 
into closest eontact with Hellenistic thought and 
culture. The spiritual atmosphere of the place 
was altogether peculiar, and charged with elements 
derived alike from the East and the West. Two such 
powerful and opposite streams of tendency could 
not meet without mutually influencing each other, 
and the work! has profited by their fusion. The 
translation of the Heb. Scriptures into Greek made 
them the property of all nations, while the Greek 
language and philosophy provided the Jewish re- 
ligion with splendid weapons for apologetic and 
missionary purposes. Judaism and Hellenism were 
thus complementary factors in creating a type of 
thought and life wider and fuller than either of 
them could have produced of itself. A distinctly 
religious conception of the universe had hitherto 
been as foreign to the Greek as the rules and ab- 
stractions of "metaphysics had been to the Hebrew. 
But the Greeks were now provided with a direct 
Divine revelation, capable of filling with life every 
groove of their languishing philosophical systems ; 
and the Jews, besides appropriating eertain Greek 
conceptions, found the means of giving scientilie 
expression to the contents of their religious con- 
sciousness. The result of this union of two great . 
forces was seen in the rise and development of the 
Jewish- Alexandrian philosophy of religion. In j 
this system, unfortunately, the literal meaning of 
Scripture was discarded in favour of allegorical 
interpretations. From the time of Aristobulus 
(2nd cent. B.C.), who maintained that the Greek 
philosophy had been borrowed from Moses, to that 
of Philo Juda'us (c. 20 n.C-50 A.D.), who still 
further developed the allegorical method, philoso- 
phers used the Bible largely as a prop for theii 
own speculations. To Judaism the results were 
sufficiently serious, but it emerged at last from 
the keen battle which had to be waged as the 
price of its partnership with ' the wisdom of men,' 
if not without wounds, yet also enriehed with 
spoil. 

There were thus two great streams of influence 
flowing in upon the Jewish theology of this period, 
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an Eastern ami a Western, n Persian and a Greek, from tin* fact* of his own day, hut the-e hurry him 
Of these by far the stronger was the Greek, though at once into apowilypw ; he calls, as thoroughly a* 
tli- 1 Persian is as distinctly traeeable. The one any of his predecessors, to repentance, but under 
may he likened to an ordinary under-current, and the imminence of the day of the Lord, with it* 
the other to the Gulf Stream. Thy Persian current supernatural terrors, he mentions no special sin 
w as that of Xoroastrianism ; the Greek cannot be and enforces no single virtue. The civic and per- 
associated with a single name. Out of these two sonal ethics of the earlier prophets are absent, 
forces, which were new, or newly felt, acting upon In the Greek period, the oracles, now numbered 
the native Judaism of Palestine, which was old, from the ninth to the fourteenth chapters of the 
was formed that third which we meet within the Book of Zechariuh, repeat to aggravation the ex- 
home Jewish theology of the period. Put there ulting revenue of Nahum ami Ohadiah, without 
was also, as we have seen, a Jewish theology the strong style or the hold upon history which 
outside of Palestine altogether. Not only did the former exhibit*, and show us prophecy still 
foreign inlluences How in upon Judaism, but further on wrapped in apooalyppe.' * That the 
Judaism, now no longer confined to Palestine, ceremonial had now taken precedence of the moral 
went out to meet them. Thus the hitherto mi- and tJie spiritual is also clear from a cmnparison of 
broken river of Q'Y ideas and doctrines divided the historical hooks of this period with those of 
itself at this point into three separate streams, earlier times. The Chronicler is concerned ehietly 
Hue, the main current, continued to How on in about the outward holiness of Israel, and knows 
Palestine; while on the east and west of it ran nothing of the ethical earnestness of the older 
two other streams— the one through Persian ter- prophet*. In the Apocryphal literature of the Or. 
ritory, and the other through Greek. The tribu- period we see the spirit of Pharisaic Judaism alto- 
taries of Persian and Greek ideas by which these gether in the ascendant. 

streams respectively were fed necessarily caused 4. The foregoing considerations supply us with 

their waters to be ot a composite character, exceed- a convenient basis for tin: classijiration uf the 

inglv difficult to analyze so ns to say definitely, Ajiacry/ik*. They range themselves into three 

'This is Jewish, that is Persian,' or 'This is classes according to the national inlluences under 

Jewish, that is Greek.' These currents, however, which they were eompofced, and it will lie ini 

into which Judaism was divided, ami through portant for our present inquiry to view them in 

which it Mas widened, were destined in some that connexion, bearing in mind, of course, that no 

degree to find a meeting-point again in the re- classification of this sort can be absolutely cxhaus- 

ligion of Christ, which assimilated what was good tivc, and that traces of Pers. inllueuee, e.g., may 

not only in Judaism, but also in the splendid be met with in books prevailingly Gr. or Pal. in 

creations of foreign philosophical and theological their origin, and rirr rcr.sd. t 
thought. (1) The Persian-Palestinian books. These are 

We lind, then, that human speculation had a characterized ehietly by their deep-seated horror 
great function to perforin in so acting upon < >T of idolatry; by the extraordinary value they 
dogma as to soften and widen it in the direction attach to alms-giving and other works of bene- 
of the larger truths of the perfect revelation in volence ; by a very elaborate doctrine of angels, 
Chri-t. This revelation was certainly the more ami especially of demons; by the prominence 
easily received and apprehended that *the Greeks they give to the miraculous; by a distinct doe- 
had lived and thought. The contribution of the trine of immortality, and indications of belief 
thinkers of the West to the universal religion was in a future judgment; by the doctrines of the 
their philosophical culture and spirit. That, joined mediation of the saints and the efficacy of prayers 
to the sacred depository of truth that composed the for the dead; and by the sure hope of the resur- 
faith of the Hebrews, went to form a religion wide ruction of the just. To this class belong Tobit, 
enough for every section of humanity. It wanted Barueh, 2 Mac, and the Additions to Daniel, 
only the material lorce of Home to fuse the nations Here it will he observed, on the one hand, what 
into the outward and political union that was to a curious deviation there is in some particulars 
consolidate the deeper union which the interchange from OT doctrine, and, on the other, how marked 
of spiritual thought and feeling had already in an approximation there is on some other points 
great measure brought about. towards the XT position. 

X Vccmj of the tjhhr IhhmUm. — If, moreover, (2) The pure Palestinian l*ioks, viz. Sirach, 

in the lator canonical l*>oks we already find traces 1 Maccabees, and possibly Judith. These are dis- 

of the influx of foreign influence* on the one hand, tinguished by their keen attachment to Judaism, 

\\ e also discover sijrns of the decay of mire Hebraism as seen in the way in which they magnify the Paw, 

on the other. In particular, we can discern in ami celebrate the praises of Zion and the temple 



Iv/.ekiel and Zechariah distinct traces of the pro- 
cess by which the old supremacy of the prophet 
passed first into the hands of the priest, and sub- 
sequently into those of the scribe, the spiritual 
ancestor' of the NT Pharisee. For instance.it is 
very significant that in the lifth vision of Zoehariah 
the two 'anointed ones' who jointly sustain the. 
spiritual life of Israel are the civil ami priestly 
heads of the nation, and that the prophet is 
accorded no place by their side, Quite foreign, 
too, to the older prophecy is the way in -which 
Zechariah introduces mediators to bridge the dis- 
tance between men and Jahweh, w ho is conceived 
as reigning in the remote heaven and maintaining 
intercourse with the world through the medium of 
invisible messengers. Tn Malachi we detect not 
only a certain scholasticism of style that is new, 
but also, as contrasted with Iaaiiih and the other 
great prophets, a tincture of the legalistic spirit 
(4 4 ) which was destined to become so strong in the 
near future. 'Joel starts, lik 



.verviees ; by the much smaller place given to the 
miraculous; by their defective ideas al>ont a future 
life, the only immortality known to them being 
ap]»arcutly that of being remembered ; by their 
silence concerning the resurrection ; and by their 
crude notions* with respect to a Divine retributive 
judgment. Here we are in contact with the cen- 
tral stream of Judaism, and hence find no such 
decided deviations from OT doctrine as in thopu 

1 kswriltcn under Persian influence. There is, 

however, as might be expected, also less of real 
development towards NT positions. The Pharisaic 
party, we know, were dominant in Palestine, ami 
did what they could to prevent foreign inlhiemes 
from Wing introduced. Then' was thus loss vio- 
lent collision between opposing elements, and heneo 
less pronounced results were produced l*ith in thy 

* O. A. Smith, Thf Tttfliv I'roj&rl*. vol. il. ji. \i. 
I Thit is Uit- |iritici)i!e of clarification o<lo].U<l by Hr»t- 
in his iiii|«>rlanl work, />>> Jh«jinatik d?r A)*>kr 
— tUticd. IMUl 
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normal and ir. the abnormal directions. Yet even 
here there was a gradual widening as generations 
passed, and as new iniluences forced themselves 
even into the citadel of Judaism. 

(3) The Jewish-Alexandrian books. These in- 
clude I Esdras, the Wisdom of Solomon, and the 
Prayer of Manasses. While also showing an 
attachment to Judaism, they lay more stress upon 
a holy life than upon the outward cult us of the 
Mosaic Law. But the chief peculiarity of this 
third class is that they bear distinctly the colour- 
ing of the Greek philosophy. Especially is this true 
of the Book of Wisdom. This important work is 
far from being an ordinary sample of Alexandrian 
theosophy, but neither is it conceived precisely in 
the spirit of the older lleb. literature. In passing 
from those OT books to which it bears the closest 
resemblance, viz. Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, we 
are conscious of a certain change of atmosphere, 
and of the presence of a new element which gives 
a distinct tone to the whole. This new factor is 
none other than the subtle spirit of Hellenism. 
The work deals in an abstract and philosophical 
manner with such subjects as the creation, wisdom, 
man, history, etc. It also contains the Platonic 
doctrine as to the four cardinal virtues. In tins 
division of the Apocr. we naturally again meet 
with more variation from OT doctrine. With re- 
gard to sundry points, it would be vain to attempt 
to reconcile tiie Canonical and Apocryphal state- 
ments. E.g., the position taken up in Wisdom as 
to creation and the soul of man is not that of the 
OT. These discrepancies arise apparently from an 
effort on the writer's part to harmonize the scrip- 
tural and philosophical positions. The general 
strain of the book, however, is thoroughly biblical, 
only the truths of revelation are viewed through 
the medium of Or. learning. While the prevailing 
standpoint is essentially that of the OT, we not 
infrequently meet with passages conceived in the 
larger and freer spirit of the NT, For over against 
the variations mentioned we must place the fact 
that there is a clear advance upon some OT doc- 
trines, notably with regard to that of immortality. 
Ewald says we have in this book 'a premonition 
of John 'and 'a preparation for Paul' (/// v. p. 
484). And, in fact, altogether apart from the claim 
that St. John's doctrine of the Logos is found in 
germ here, St. Paul's argument in Bomans that 
men are inexcusable who do not rind out to some 
extent from nature even the knowledge of God, 
his description of the Christian's armour in Ephe- 
sians, and the expressions used with reference to 
the Person of Christ in the anonymous Epistle to 
the Hebrews, are all embodied already in this 
Apocryphal work (13 lff - 5 ,7ff - 7 X ). 

While it is important to recognize the facts just 
mentioned, we must not put forward an extrava- 
gant claim on behalf of the post-canonical Jewish 
writings. 'These books belong to the decaying 
period of the nation's life. The earliest of them 
were written only at the close of the Persian do- 
minion, and belong to a time when prophecy had 
ceased, and when men were looking not for what 
might be revealed, but to what had been revealed.'* 
The statement in 1 ]\lac 9'-' 7 that ' there was great 
tribulation in Israel, such as was not since the time 
that no prophet appeared unto them,' illustrates 
the prevailing feeling on this point. There was no 
longer any proper s>cope for prophecy as the medium 
of further revelation. A period when attention to 
legalistic details became the paramount tendency 
in religion was not one to call forth men filled with 
great ideas, and eager in the name of God to unfold 
them to the people. And, in fact, religions activity 
was practically confined to the expository handling 
by the scribes of the revelation already given in 
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the Law and the Prophets. 'Fresh principles and 
truths were no longer developed, though of course 
this did not exclude development in the case of 
what had already found expression.'* The only 
further revelation now possible was that which was 
to burst through the limitations of Judaism and 
bring in a religion for man. The Maccakwan 
revolt, however, regenerated in a wonderful degree 
the religious life of the period, and gave rise to a 
literature of its own which really amounted to a 
renaissance of a very fruitful kind. Our claim, 
then, in regard to the Apocr. and other non-canonical 
Jewish writings of the period is, that, while form- 
ing no essential part of OT revelation, they yet 
supply a very welcome link between the OT and 
the NT, and contain not a little that is of value 
in their illustrations and applications and further 
developments of the principles already revealed. 
It has been too readily assumed that these books 
are wholly without 'evidences of the Divine Spirit 
leading on to Christ.' 

i. The Doctrine of God.— The first thing that 
naturally demands attention when we come to look 
at the dogmatic of the Apocr. is the doctrine of 
God. Now here, perhaps, it was not possible as 
regards the general doctrine that there should be 
any advance, and we are rather concerned to ask, 
Is the lofty presentation of the OT, as given especi- 
ally in Ex 34 af -, sustained? On the whole, there 
need be no hesitation in saying that it is, although 
in some of the Apocryphal hooks the conception of 
God is much higher than in others. It is at its 
lowest in Judith, and at its highest in Sirach and 
Wisdom. But in general, throughout the Apocr., 
one finds essentially the OT view of God, as that 
had been evolved during centuries of theocratic 
guidance. 

1. The OT position. — While the general idea of 
God is everywhere expressed in the OT by the 
name El (also Eloah, Elfdilm), the earliest concep- 
tion of the Divine nature within the sphere of 
revelation is that conveyed in the name El 
Shaddai = (?) 'God Almighty.' Although probably 
of pre-jMosaic origin, it was only at a later stage 
of revelation (Ex 3 14 6 2f -) that the name Jahweh 
came to be apprehended in its essential significance 
as the absolutely independent, faithful, and immut- 
able covenant God of Israel. God was next con- 
ceived as the Holy One (Ex 15 11 ), — just (Dt 32^, 
Ps 36 6f -), and jealous (Ex Si 14 ), but also merciful 
and gracious (Ex 34 6 ). In the prophetic writings 
He is further designated as the Lord of Hosts (Is 
yu 2 12 , Jer 10 16 , Hah 2 13 etc), and in the Hokhma 
literature as the all -wise (Job 35 5 , Ps 147 s , Pr 2 fi , 
Sir 2- 6 ). See, further, art. God (in OT) in vol. ii. 

Precisely the same conception of the Divine 
Being predominates in the Apocrypha. The only 
point about which there could be any difficulty in 
maintaining this identity is the spirituality of 
God ; and with regard to this we hope to show that 
in the Apocr. there is something that may not 
unfairly be described as intermediate between the 
perfect revelation of the NT and the more material- 
istic view of the OT. While the fundamental con- 
ception of God remains unchanged from that of 
the < )T Canon, there is at the same time a decided 
movement towards a more spiritual conception of 
the Supreme Being. 

2. The position of this doctrine in Jeicish writ- 
ings of the Apocryphal period.— {I) Of the Pal. 
books the most important here, and the oldest, is 
Sirach. This book (written in Heb. c. 180 B.C., 
translated into Greek B.C. 132) has much to say 
about God, especially about His relation to the 
world physical and moral. The fullest statement 
of God's relation to the material universe is found 
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in 42 ]a -43 n ; and what is distinctive of the writer's 
view as here t a xprcJfet«d is his assertion that thu 
mighty works of God's wisdom arc beyond tile 
power of His saints to declare (42 17 ). He is almic 
all human praise (4.1 30 ). ' Who hath seen him, that 
lie may declare him? And who shall magnify him 
as he is?' (43 31 ). There is no doubt that this re- 
presents a distinct step in the development of the 
doctrine of God. 'From the point of view of 
Eecle*dusticus,' says Nicolas, 'it is not only anthro- 
pomorphic representations which give falst: ideas of 
deity ; not even the most elevated conceptions of 
the human spirit can declare it as it is. No feat 
of imagination, no effort of intelligence can reach 
it. Jesus, son of Sirach, has pronounced the word : 
the Eternal is incomprehensible in Ills essence by 
the limited faculties of man.' * The book also con- 
tains many statements regarding God's relationship 
to the moral world. There is a beneficent design 
in creation, 'for all tilings are ereated for their 
use*' iB'J- 1 ). 'In the hand of the Lord is the 
authority *>f the earth,' and also 'the prosperity 
of a man' (\U if -). 'Poverty and riches are from 
the Lord' (I' 14 ). a, id 'he hath not given any man 
licence to sin ' (15 30 ). God is represented as ' visit- 
ing' men; but 'as his majesty is, so also is his 
mercy' ("2"). Sometimes the contrast is drawn 
from the opposite side, as in IB 13 * As his mercy 
is great, so is his correction also ; lie judgeth a 
man according to his works.' As judge, there is 
witli 11 im no respect of persons (3C lL ). In the 
assertion that 'the Most High also hateth sinners' 
(Vy) we have a deviation from the true biblical 
position that while hating sin God loves the sinner. 
The writer addresses God as * Father and .Master 
of my life ' (23 1 ), and recognizes Him as the bearer 
of prayer (21 s 35 1U 3S U etc.). A gracious Providence 
watches over the godly (34 lfl ), but the sacrifices of 
the wicked are vain (34 ly ). God is regarded as 
specially the God of the Jews, but yet as the God 
of all, and loving all (SO 13 - 17 IS 13 ). The relation 
of God to evil is thus laid down : 'Say not thou, 
It is through the Lord that J fell away; for thou 
shalt not do the things that he hateth. Say not 
thou. It is he that caused me to err; for he hath 
no need of a sinful man ' (15 11L ). This passage is 
one of several in this book, the tenor of which is 
practically repeated in the Epistle of St. James 
(l l!ff '). Exeept in the two particulars noted above, 
there is nothing in all this either in advance of, or 
at variance with, what is met with in the Canonical 
books of the OT upon the subject of the nature 
an<] character of the Supreme Heing. The con- 
servative instincts of the writer have even brought 
upon him the charge of adhering to 'a not so 
much untrue as antiquated form of religious 
belief.'! 

In the various sections of Enoch the conception 
of ( io<l is practically that of the OT, although occa- 
sional divergences occur. Ejj. the idea of God 
rejoicing over the destruction of the wicked (<J4 10 ) 
is quite foreign to the OT (c.f. Ezk ls^ 3 - 33"). 
This hook employs a great multiplicity of titles for 
God. < H these, which are collected in the Index 
to Charles's edition, some of the most striking are, 
'eternal Lord of glory' (7o 3 ), 'God of the whole 
world ' (Si-), ' Head of" Days' (40 2 ), ' Honoured and 
Glorious One' (I4 21 ), « Lord of the sheep' (5J9 1 "), 
' Lord of spirits' (37-), ' Lord of the whole ereatiou 
of the heaven ' (84-'). 

In the remaining Pal. books the conception of 
God undergoes little modification. According to 
the author of Jubilees, Israelites are Cod's children 
because physically descended from Jacob (l 3 *) ; but 
He is also the God of all (L>2 ,u ;-' 7 3o lu etc.). The 
idea of God presented in Judith is of the narrowest 
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ranks as the greatest of national deities, who will 
wreak vengeance on the foes of His people. Their 
misfortunes are due to their having departed from 
the law of Moses. God hears their prayers whfcn 
they 'cast ashes upon their heads and spread out 
their sackcloth before the Lord' (4" 1 .. 1 li 1 "* is con- 
ceived in a higher strain ; but apparently it is 
borrowed, like a similar passage in Sirach, from 
1'soL The general scope of the lmok, as regards 
the relation of the story to the character of God, 
detracts from the value of its separate statements. 
God is represented as countenancing the deceit 
practised by Judith in order to the deliverance of 
her nation, and by consequence the assassination 
of Holoferues. This book ranks fairly high as a 
literary work, but we cannot justify its morality 
without suhserihing to the maxim that the end 
justifies the means. It contributes nothing to the 
doctrine of God beyond the general impression 
arising from the history, and that oertaiuly is such 
as to convey a conception of Him far inferior to the 
lofty position maintained in Sirach. The Eirtt 
Hook of Maccabees, being wholly historical, con- 
tains nothing to the point. Indeed, according to 
the true text, the name of God does not once occur 
in the book. Although inserted in several passages 
of the AV (2- 1 3 sa -°° 4° etc.), it is absent trom the 
Greek text. In 3 1S a few MSS do contain the word 
' God,' but there is a preponderance of authority 
against the reading. While it breathes throughout 
a spirit of unfeigned faith in God as the defender 
and helper of His people (4 MI - I2 IS Hi 3 ), exhibits the 
deepest reverence tor the haw ami the temple wor- 
ship (1'2 U li 21 ), and recognizes the overruling provi- 
dence of God(l w 3 ,fl ) and His unfailing support of 
those who put their trust in Him (2* 11 ), yet the 
general conception of the Divine Heing, so far as 
presented in this l>ook, is not that of Jahueh 
dwelling among His people, but that of God en- 
throned in the distant heaven (3 30 4 lu ). In Test. 
Levi 3, God is designated 'the Great Glory,' as in 
Enoch 14- u Hi2 3 , 2(4) Esdras, while presenting no 
distinctive doctrinal feature on this head, contains, 
besides an enumeration of the Divine attributes 
{7 tiJ<r -) and a summary of much OT teaching about 
God, the striking invocation of N'- 5 *- 33 . 

(2) <>f the Pers.-1'al. hooks JJar 1-3* is perhaps 
the oldest. Hamuli's* idea of God is simply that 
He is the guardian of Israel (2 11 3 1 - 4 ). In spite of 
disciplinary trials, they enjoy peculiar privileges 
(2 ia ). To them alone has the Divine wisdom been 
revealed ; and had they not abandoned it, they 
would not have been in subjection to the heathen 
(2 1 - * 3 s ). The Hook of Tobit has a wider concep- 
tion of God. The writer hopefully contemplates 
the time when 'all the nations shall turn to fear 
the Lord God truly, and shall bury their idols. 
And all the nations shall bless the Lord' (14«'-). 
The Jews will be raised above all other na'.ions, 
not, however, because they are Jews, <is Haruch 
holds, but because they do the will of God. In 
this book we have an illustration of thu post exilie 
tendency to accumulate names for God. He is 
spoken of as 'the Most High' (J*), 'the Lord of 
heaven and earth ' (7 18 ), 'Cod of our fathers' |S 3 ), 
'the Holy One' (f2 l ' J ), 'our Lord,' 'our lather' 
(HP), ' the Lord of righteousness,' 'the everlasting 
King' (13 B ), 'the Lord God' (I3»), 'the King of 
heaven' (Hi 7 - "J, * thif Lord of the righteous' (1.'5 13 ), 
' the great King ' (13 13 ). Those who fear ( lod shall 
be recompensed (A u ) ; indeed the fear of Cud is 
the true standard of wealth (4- 1 ). The harden of 
the book is to prove that God's favour is reached 
through good works, such as fastings, the giving 
of alms, and the burial of the dead ( L2* ,r ). In this 
listim tly uubihlieal position (cf. Sir 3 a - *\ which, 
bbough pntv fc'ulc^iinuufi conies under tin 
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tion noted above, p. 275) we may perhaps trace the 
inlluence of Zoroastrianism. According to that 
system, man's future destiny is determined by his 
life on earth, apart altogether from any idea of a 
Saviour. In the books of heaven every man is 
credited with his good deeds, while he is debited 
with his evil works. ' After death the soul arrives 
at the accountant's bridge over which lies the way 
to heaven ' ; a balance is struck, and according as 
one good or evil predominates so will his future be. - 
In the case of equality between the good and the 
evil, thi soul is relegated to an intermediate state 
until the last judgment, when his fate is finally 
fixed. The biblical doctrine of forgiveness is 
foreign to the system of Zoroaster, although it 
teaches that in view of man's ignorance, and his 
liability to be led astray by the powers of evil, 
Ormazd graciously resolved to send a prophet 
(Zoroaster himself) to point out to men the right 
way, and so rescue them from everlasting per- 
dition. Still, in the last resort, this is essen- 
tially salvation by works— a doctrine propounded 
in Tohit, but utterly alien to Holy Scripture, the 
teaching of winch on this head lias been well voiced 
in two lines by Tennyson — 

4 For merit lives from man to man. 
And not from man, O Lord, to Thee.' 

{In Memoriam). 



In the Assumption of Moses, a pure Pal. composi- 
tion, the OT conception of merit is still adhered 
to (12 7 ), although in the Apoe. of Uaruch, a com- 
posite book belonging to the hist century of our 
era, jnstilication by works is taught (51 7 *67 fi ) just 
as in the Talmud. 

(3) If some of the Jewish-Alexandrian writings 
contain little that is noteworthy, from our present 
standpoint, regarding the doctrine of God, there 
are others which furnish us with much that is 
germane to our purpose. In the second section of 
Bar. (3 !l onwards) there occurs the following pas- 
sage : ' This is our God, and there shall none other 
be accounted of in comparison of him. He hath 
found out all the way of knowledge, and hath 
given it unto Jacob his servant, and to Israel that 
is beloved of him. Afterward did she appear upon 
earth, and was conversant with men. This is the 
book of the commandments of God, and the law 
that endureth for ever : all they that hold it fast 
are appointed to life; but such as leave it shall 
die' (3 :I5 -4 I ). Owing to a misinterpretation, this 
was treated as a hm/tt dassicus in the Arian con- 
troversy ; the reference in 3 : " is not to the incar- 
nation of the Logos, but to Wisdom personified, as 
in Sir 24 10 . The really special feature of the pas- 
sage is 'the view which it expresses of the sacred 
law. This wears the aiJjiearance of full creative 
originality. The Law is the final manifestation on 
earth of the wisdom of God Himself, which has 
taken a sort of bodily form, bestowing life and 
salvation on all who keep it. This constitutes a 
totally new combination of the older representa- 
tion of wisdom as the revelation of God in the 
world with the deep veneration for the law which 
had recently arisen.'* In Uaruch there is there- 
fore no real development of the doctrine of God. 

The Wisdom of Solomon, on the other hand, is 
here of lirst-rate importance. In this book we 
have the very highest conception of God, and are 
lifted entirely above the limitations of the Jewish 
idea. God ' is manifested to them that do not dis- 
trust him' (F); 'he visiteth his holy ones' (4 ]5 ). 
Men please him, not by their Judaism but by the 
purity of their life. God is described both in His 
relation to the physical and moral worlds, and also 
in regard to His nature and essence. His all- 
poweifnl hand created the world out of formless 
matter (ll 17 ); by Hi* word Jlejnade all things. 
* Ewald, 111 x. p. 203. 



and by His wisdom He formed man (9 2 ). But 
while ' He created all things that they might have 
being' (1»), 'God made not death' (l 13 ). As 
'sovereign Lord of all' (6 7 ), He exercises moral 
supervision over mankind in general: 'being 
righteous thou rulest all things righteously ' (1'2 15 ). 
Gods inlinite resources are used in behalf of the 
righteous and against the ungodly (5 15 * 17 ll 17fl -). 
Stern, however, as are the writer's delineations of 
the Divine judgments against sin, he is not ob- 
livious to the correlative truth of the Divine merey 
(ii33 ioi6 etc.). The sovereign Lord is also the 
lover of men's lives=*ouls (ll 1 *), and ' the saviour 
of all' (10 7 ). Full recognition is aeeorded to the 
truth of God's gracious and sleepless providenee 
<4 i7 jois 145.3. jjjj_ T ne philosophy of Israelitish 
history is explained by the fact that 'by measure 
and number and weight thou didst order all 
things' (11**). 

While the view of the Divine nature presented 
in Wisdom has manifestly much in common with 
that of the OT generally, it is also decidedly tinged 
with Hellenism. God is spoken of as 'the first 
author of beauty' (13 3 ), a designation which would 
never have occurred to a Heb. mind uninnueneed 
by Gr. thought. All wisdom is in His hand (7 16 ), 
and is the reflexion of His essential glory and 
goodness. In a noble locus eiusskns the author 
says : ' She is a breath of the power of God, and a 
clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty ; there- 
fore can nothing defiled find entrance into her. 
For she is an effulgence from everlasting light, and 
an unspotted mirror of the working of God, and 
an image of His goodness. And she, being one, 
hath power to do all things ; and remaining in 
herself, reneweth all tilings : and from generation 
to generation passing into holy souls she maketh 
men friends of God and prophets' (7 25ff -)- This is 
the language of the educated Greek as well as of 
the pious Jew. Such metaphysical abstractions 
and lecondite conceptions are altogether alien to 
the genius of the unsophisticated Hebrew. What 
is distinctive in the idea of God presented here is 
that He is regurded not from the point of view of 
power and majesty, but from that of wisdom. 
The author's philosophy led him to value wisdom 
more than power. With him wisdom is the most 
excellent of all things, the noblest ideal that can 
be pursued, and the highest Being is necessarily 
the wisest. Being. There is also something non- 
Hebraic about the following statements bearing 
on the spirituality and omnipresence of God : — 
1 The spirit of the Lord hath filled the world ' (l 7 ) ; 
'thine incorruptible spirit is in all things' (12 1 ) ; 
' verily all men by nature were but vain who had 
no perception of God, and from the good things 
that are seen they gained not power to know him 
that is' (13 1 ). (In account of Ex 3 14 we should 
pel haps exempt the last from this category, but the 
other passages look very like Jewish modifications 
of Gr. thought. The idea of the all-pervasiveness 
of the Divine spirit occurs also in I's 13D 8 , but 
there is a difference in the mode of its presenta- 
tion. In Wisdom the personality of God is kept 
more in the background, and is conceived in a 
vein of idealistic pantheism. With Plato, God is 
not a person but the all-comprehending idea of the 
Good, and our author's language seems to indicate 
a certain bias in this direction. But at the lame 
time he emphasizes the spirituality of God ; in the 
passages referred to we certainly have this appre- 
hended in a very remarkable degree. If they lack 
the directness and finality of that great revealing 
word, 'God is spirit' (Jn 4'^), they nevertheless 
furnish an intermediate link between it and the 
more materialistic standpoint of the OT. 

It will be necessary tor us here, and at subse- 
quent stages in our investigation, to take account 
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of the theological position of the .lavish ■ Alex- 
andrian philosopher l'hilo, whose views, as marking 
a notable developments of Judaism inttrmediato 
between the Apocrypha and the NT, cannot 
reasonably be passed over. Although not the 
lirH, 'he is quite the most important representa- 
tive of Hellenistic Judaism, and his writings give 
us the clearest view of what this development was 
and aimed at," One of its most cherished aims 
was the substitution of more abstract teaching for 
the numerous anthropomorphisms of the < >T. And 
in this held l'hilo did extensive service, lie held 
that grief, envy, wrath, revenge, etc., cannot be 
attributed to God, and that when lie is repre- 
sented as showing such emotions and all'eetions the 
motives of the LHviue activity are only being ex- 
pressed in a way that specially appeal* to the 
human mind. But, strongly inlluenced as he was 
bvGr. philosophy, l'hilo duTnot abandon Judaism. 
<>n the contrary, he did his best to propagates it. 
In opposition to* the Stole doctrine that God is the 
(impersonal) soul of the world, l'hilo declares Him 
to be essentially dillerent from the world, of which 
lie is the Creator and Preserver. And thus, in 
spite of such approximation* to pantheistic thought 
as we meet with in his writings, and his free use 
of Gr, philosophical language and method, Philo 
stands firmly on theistic ground. Frequently, no 
doubt, he conveys the impression of sinking the 
concrete God in a conception of almost purely ideal 
content. According to this philosopher, God is 
pure I icing, of whom no quality can be predicated, 
and it is only through the medium of an infinite 
multiplicity of Divine Ideas or Forces, distinct 
from his own proper being, that any active relation 
between God and the world is rendered possible, 
ltegarding the nature of these mediating f5<?ai or 
Swdncts, however, he has no very delinite concep- 
tion. He follows Plato in calling them Ideas, and 
the Stoics in also designating them Forces and 
Loffvi, i.e. parts of the Reason which operates in 
the world ; while at the same time he further 
identities them with the Jewish A'tigels and the 
(ir, JM'tnons, i.e. intermediaries between God and 
the world. It i* not surprising that this vagueness 
of conception with regard to a fundamental theo- 
logical distinction should involve him in a serious 
contradiction, l'hilo is unable to avoid the incon- 
sistency of declaring on the one hand that the sum- 
total of Ideas, the kqo-hos voyrfa, is nothing more 
than the Reason of God as Creator, while yet on 
the other hand he represents these Ideas as so 
many distinct and independent entities. If God, 
works in the world through the medium of His 
Ideas or Forces, then the latter cannot be separ- 
ated from Him; but if He does not come into 
direct relationship with the world, then they must 
have an independent existence, See, fuithei, art. 
I'lULO in the present volume. 

3. The extent to which forciyn influenrea affected 

the if or trine of God n.s rcjfrctrd in these lcriti ttffs. - 

How far, speaking generally, did external views 

modify the < »T conception of this fundamental doe- 

I trine?' As regards the inlluence of Persian thought, 

| it must be said that, although traceable, it was vet 

, in this connexion comparatively inoperative. The 

I references in the visions of Zcchariah to 'the seven 

! eyes of Jehovah' (3 9 4 IU ) are probably derived from 

Zoroastrian imagery ; but. if we except the idea that 

the favour of God is obtained through good works 

(To 12***), there is hardly anything in the Ajiocry- 

pha touching the doctrine of God which am be 

attributed to Persian iniluunue. Allusion \\%k 

already been made to the general identification 

of Jehovah with Urmazd. lint, if there were points 

of union between the religion of the Persians and 

that of the Hebrews in their conception of the 

* Schurcr, art. ' Philo * in Enojr* fint 



Supreme Being, there were also points of cleavage. 
K.ff., unlike Judaism, Zoroastrianwn starts from a 
dualist ic scheme of the nniver.se. In the pel stun 
of their representatives Ahura mazda ,< bina/d) and 
AngnVmainynsh (Ahriman) good and evil have 
existed fro. n all eternity. Thus* two spirits divide, 
the world l>etween them; and its history is the 
record of their contest for the ]w>ssession of the 
human soul. Man has been ereatcd by, ami is 
accountable to, i Jrinazd, but he is a free agent, and 
may, if he choose, become the abettor of evil. To 
do evil is to serve the interests of Ahriman; to 
live righteously is to advance the kingdom of 
Unnaz.d. The two original spirits wage war by 
means of their respective creatures. Thus I hmazd 
is practically an idealized Oriental monarch sur- 
rounded by his ministers or Jntcsh-i-SjH-Dtas (mod. 
Pers. Am&hst.vjwmd.'i) who execute his will. Hut for 
the pious Jew, after the Exile as before it. there is 
no such dual proprietorship of the world ; on the 
contrary, there is one ' Creator of all' (Sir 54*J, 
1 the God of all ' (Sir oU"), and ' sovereign Lord of 
all' {Wis li' s 3 ). 

lint, if the Pers. influence was slight, the Gr. 
inlluence on the OT conception of God was con- 
siderable. The necessary consequence of Judaism 
meeting Gr. thought appears in nothing more 
clearly than in the way in which the LXX trans- 
lators habitually tone down anthropomorphic ex- 
pressions about God. A few example* taken from 
only two OT books will snflice to illustrate this 
tendency. In Is 4*2 W , where the lleb. text reads, 
'Jehovah shall go forth as a mighty man," the 
LXX has 'The Lord God of powers (Kt'ipios 6 titbs tw 
$vi>dfji.(wv) shall go forth,' while in the same passage, 
as also in Ex t.V, for His doMgnat ion as 'a man of 
war' is substituted the general idea of 'stirring up 
war ' {awTpifiuv iro\(,*ovs). The statement of Ex 1U J 
that 'Moses went up unto God, and J" called unto 
him out uf the mountain ' i« modified as follows: 
' Moses went np unto the mount of God, and God 
called unto him from heaven, saying, 1 etc. In Ex 
2]* it is saiil of the slave who prefers his masters 
service to freedom, 'his master shall bring him 
until God' (UV), but the Gr. tr, runs, 'unto the 
judgment of God.' An obvious avoidance of the 
idea of seeing God occurs in Ex '24 10 , where the 
Hcb. text— 'They saw the God of Israel'— is ex- 
panded into ' they >aw the place where stood the 
God of Israel'; and in Is .'Is 11 , where llezckiah's 
lament, ' I shall not see the Lord in the land of the 
living,' becomes ' 1 shall not sec the salvation of 
God,' ete. lint, while ill the case of the bolder 
anthropomorphisms used by the lleb, writers the 
LXX translators wwe thus careful to put more 
abstract language in their place, they did not of 
course go the tull length of pantheism. That 
would indeed be a strange travesty of the OT 
which should attempt to represent J' as an im- 
personal 1 'city, devoid of selt-coriscions reason mid 
will. All that can beatlirmed is a distinct tendency 
to guard the idea of God from misconception, hy 
making use of language studiously abstract and 
sober. The same tendency is observable in the 
Apocrypha. As the majority of these books were 
written originally in Greek, we cannot trace the 
process so visibly as in the cav of UT books 
rendered into Greek, hut it shows itself none the 
les^ in the much rarer employment of names ot 
members of the human l>ody (anthropomorphisms), 
and in the much rarer ascription of atletttons oi 
the human mind iantliropopnihit*), to set forth the 
personal activity, moral freedom, and spirituality 
of the living God. Even Witdoni, however, is not 
wholly free from anthropomorphism* ; it speaks 
of < bid's ear (l lu ), and ot His hand (5 ltt 7 10 i i >-" ' 
etc.); it contains the oxpre-don, 'them the Lord 
shall Jau-jh to *™*n>£j^f),(g}d it 'retains a picture 
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which was removed by the Targnmist Jonathan as 
too anthropomorphic. 1 * 

Philosophy has often wavered between pantheism 
and the recognition of a personal Deity. The 
human mind has difficulty in uniting the two con- 
ceptions of the Absolute and concrete personality. 
Revelation, however, has done this, and has done 
it without detracting from the significance of either, 
or setting the one above the other. The person- 
ality of God is not, as in the more popular view, 
emphasized to the virtual exclusion of the concep- 
tion of the Absolute, for it is expressly declared 
that the heaven of heavens cannot contain Him 
(1 K S'- 7 ) ; nor, on the other hand, is the idea of the 
Absolute pressed, as in the strictly scientific view, 
to the exclusion of the individual personality, for 
God is represented as saying, ' I am the Lord, and 
there is none else, there is no God beside me' (Is 
4S 5 etc). In the Apocrypha likewise each of these 
conceptions gets its true position. This appears 
from Mich a passage as Wis I 7 'The spirit ot the 
Lord hath tilled the world, and that which holdeth 
all things together hath knowledge of every voice.' 
Here the author pronounces against Greek pan- 
theism by representing God as a living, personal 
Being; yet in the second half of the verse the 
attributes of omnipotence and omnipresence are 
predicated of the Divine spirit in the most abstract 
way. In short, God is presented as knowing and 
willing and actively working, just as in the OT, 
but lie is spoken of in a mure philosophical way. 
In another passage the writer excuses to some 
extent those who have been led to hold pantheistic 
views from the mistaken notion that personality 
is not compatible with absolute Godhead. At 1 1 1 13 
same time, while giving them credit for diligent 
search after God, lie laments that they should 
'yield themselves up to sight, because the things 
that they look upon are beautiful,' and not '.sooner 
find the Sovereign Lord of these his works' (]3 Uff> ). 

4. Popular .superstitions regarding the, name 
Jrthweh. — Owing, perhaps, to their more figurative 
language, the Pal. .Jews had not the same aversion 
as their Hellenistic brethren to representations of 
God which ascribed to Him visible features or 
human passions. Hut even they felt it necessary 
to harmonize the corporeal conceptions of the 
theophanies with the many biblical assertions of 
the spirituality of God. This they sought to do 
by the theory that God Himself did nut appear to 
the patriarchs and to Moses; they saw only a 
manifestation of God — His word, His glory, His 
Shekinali. Persian ideas had as little to do with 
this attitude of the Pal. Jews as Greet, for Zoro- 
astrianism did not concern itself with religious 
metaphysics. It was not due to any external in- 
fluence. They had simply come to build their 
doctrine of God more upon the spiritual basis of 
such teaching as that of Ex 3 14 KP etc. Un- 
fortunately, they 'did not know how to retain it 
within the limits of spiritualism. It fell gradually 
into the excess of a gross theosophy of reveries and 
superstitions.' f Like the philosophers of Alex- 
andria, the illiterate Jews of Palestine had arrived 
at the conclusion that God cannot be known to 
human intelligence. Unlike the former, however, 
they could nut give philosophical expression to 
this idea, and held it only in the form of a super- 
stitious belief that it is unlawful to utter the 
sacred name. The Kabbalists refer to it as ' the 
name of the four letters.' According to Jewish 
tradition, it was pronounced only once a year by 
the high priest when he entered into the Holy of 
Holies, and Simon the Just was the last who did 
this. He who knew how to pronounce this mys- 
teiious name was believed to have a magical power 
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over the forces of nature, and was designated among 
the Rabbis cv S^3 = * master of the name.' Mystic 
speculations upon the name of .1" naturally led up 
to wild surmises regarding the essence of God and 
the origin of things, referred to possibly in Sir 
31 31f -, practised among the Essenes (Jos. BJ II. 
viii. 9), and embodied later in the Kabbala. The 
tendency of the period was towards an abstract 
conception of Deity. Starting from the principle 
that God was too pure to have immediate relations 
with created things, men were forced to have re- 
course to the theory that He governs the world 
through intermediary beings. And here the Jews 
of Palestine virtually joined hands with Philu. 

5. The Christian doctrine of God. — In Palestine 
the strongest influence opposing the growth of the 
Hellenistic spirit was the partisan life which the 
people had come to lead. Samaritan separatism 
and Pharisaic pride gave the most determined 
resistance in their power to everything foreign. 
According to Dillmann ('Enoch' in Schenkel), the 
IJook of Enoch was the first known attempt to 
defend the biblical conception of the world against 
the inroads of Hellenism. The work of the scribes 
in expounding and elaborating the Law helped still 
further to erect and strengthen the 'middle wall 
of partition' between Jew and Gentile. Yet it is 
plain that, when Christ appeared, the doctrine of 
(rod was very variously conceived. It was reserved 
fur Him to clear away the heathen elements that, 
in spite of all etlbrts to the contrary, had clus- 
tered round it, and to reveal God as the loving 
Father of His creatures, by whom the hairs of our 
head are numbered, and the sparrows protected and 
fed (Mt PF f -). Christ thus made God known to 
men as He had never been known before, and gave 
full expansion to OT glimpses of truth. And we 
know how in doing this He united the most popular 
expressions and modes of thought with the most 
abstract conceptions. His teaching 'joins, in the 
highest degree possible,' saj's Wendt {Teaching of 
Jesus, § ii. eh. 1), ' popular intelligibility and rich 
significance.' The truth is, both elements are 
necessary. The exclusive use of either the popular 
language of the imagination or the philoso]>hical 
terminology of the schools must lead to a defective 
and one-sided conception of God. In the former 
case the concrete personality comes to clear ex- 
pression, but the elaborate use of popular images 
may seriously interfere with the thought of essen- 
tial spiritual Godhead. When, as in the OT, He is 
represented as writing, laughing, bearing the sword, 
etc., we are brought within measurable distance of 
such a humanistic conception. That the Israelites 
were constantly in danger of obscuring the con- 
ception of God as the Absolute is shown by their 
repeated lapses into idolatry, which really meant 
the putting of many separate deities in the place 
of the One. On the other hand, a conception of 
God that is limited to the philosophical language of 
the schools must always be delicient on the re- 
ligious side. The free, personal life of Deity can 
become intelligible to us only when expressed in 
terms taken over from human life. Such language 
is of course figurative, but it sets forth the Divine 
activity in a way singularly fitted to impress us. 
< >ur minds cannot lay hold of God in His invisible 
Heing ; we need some tangible object on which to 
fix our thoughts. We see God's glory in the 
heavens, but we cannot live on abstract ideas of 
Heing and Omniscience. We long for a Person 
whom we can love, to whom we can tell our 
sorrows, whom we can approach with confidence. 
Instinctively we cry, ' Show us the Father.' This 
great need of the human soul is fully supplied in 
the Person of Christ. He is the Word of life, 
whom men's eyes have seen, and men's hands have 
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Our conclusion, then, is that in at least one of 
flie most iiti pur Unit Apocryphal liooks.The Wisdom 
of Solomon, theie is an appreciable development 
towards a more spiritual idea of Cod, and that 
what of crossness yet remained in the conception 
of Him was purged away by Christ. In the 
Christian doctrine of Cud 'we have also the true 
corrective to the exaggerated idealism of I'liilo, 
according to which Cod lias no v!irect connexion 
with the world which lie has made. 

ii. The DoCTlunfK of thk Wisdom. — Among 
Oriental nations in general, and among the Hebrews 
in particular ( I K 4 M ', .ler 4i) 7 ), there was a strongly 
marked tendency of mind known distinctively as 
'wisdom,' and comparable to, though not identical 
with.the.spectilativephilosophyof Creeee. Whether 
indeed the Hebrews can be said to have possessed a 
philosophy at all, depends on the meaning ascrilwd 
to the term. < >f metaphysical speculation about 
Cod and the world they had none, believing as 
they did that 'in the beginning Cod created the 
heavens and the earth,' but they had a 'sacred 1 
philosophy of their own, wliieh was, altove all, re- 
ligious and practical in its aims. Between secular 
philosophy and the human wisdom of Israel there 
was thus an essential difference. They ditlered in 
standpoint, in method, and in spirit. The Creek 
philosopher exercised reason upon the phenomena 
of the universe (ri vav) as he found it, with tin- 
view of making it yield up its secret ; the Hebrew 
philosopher had his ethical and religious principles 
to start with, and merely verilied them in the 
actual ocenrrenees of life. 

1. WUdoni presented in OT not only m hunutn 
but us Divine. — In its hmnnn aspect Wisdom is the 
ability to recognize, the capacity to understand, 
and the disposition to co-operate with the Divine 
purpose as it alfects the physical world and the life 
of men. Theoretically and practically, 'the fear 
of the LOUD is the beginning of wisdom.' Moral 
and intellectual wisdom are seldom dissociated : 
the righteous man is the 'wise' man, and the 
ungodly is the foul (l's 5 5 , Wis 4" 12*). Among 
the people of Israel the human wisdom assumed 
different phases from time to time. From being a 
doctrine of Providence in the widest sense, accord- 
ing to whieh 'the Lord hath made all things 
answering to their end ' (l'r 10 1 ), it came to be so 
in a narrower sense when the events of history 
appeared irreconcilable with the a priori principles 
contained in the Law (ci. 1's 37. 73, ami the Ilk. 
of .Job). There came, too, *a period of comparative 
quiescence in the presence of difficulties, which are 
themselves drawn into the general scheme, and 
shown, as parts of it, to have their own utility.' * 

In the OT, however, Wisdom is presented not only 
as human, but also as [tii'inc. Hy Divine Wisdom 
is meant the world in its totality as inhabited 
by Cod and expressing in its varied phenomena 
His mind and character and mode of working. As 
the unity of thought and force underlying the 
manifold' forms of creation, it may l>e ideally dif- 
ferentiated from Cod. It is so, e.ij., in the passage 
of most significance — the remarkable generalization 
of l'r S. Wisdom is spoken of in such a way as 
to make it impossible to believe that only the 
Divine attribute of wisdom is meant. Nor per- 
haps can we regard this description of wisdom as 
'certainly nothing more than a poetical personi- 
fication of the Divine Intelligence.' t Kather is 



it here the active, organized, and eonseious eni- 
l>odiment of the Divine principles empirically 
manifested in creation and providence. It is 
something outside of, yet standing alongside of, 
God, created by Him so as together with Him to 
fashion the world. Cod is the actual worker, but 
Wisdom is with Him as His workman and fellow. 
Realizing itself thus in the work of creation, 
Wisdom is further represented as 'playing' like 
a child before .Jehovah in His habitable earth, in 
all the glow of conscious power, and as taking 
special delight in the sous ol men. Such qualities 
are ascribed to it as to make it almost identical 
now with the Spirit, now with the NT Logos. 

In dillerent parts of the Heb. Scriptures God's 
revelation of Himself is attributed to His word. 
On 1 at once suggests itself in connexion with the 
idea of the Word as creative ; < lod speaks, and the 
world starts into being. Later on, it appears as 
the regular medium of the prophetic oracles. In 
certain psalms (33" lO"-" I47 ia ) and in Isaiah (S6») 
we find the Word personified and set forth as the 
agent and messenger of the Divine will. It eame 
thus to l>e eoneeived as distinct from Cod Himself, 
force being perhaps lent to the distinction by the 
fact that nearly all 11 el), words for speech include 
the notion of standing forth. The Word is essen- 
tially connected with the idea of mediation, and 
indeed the whole Jewish revelation is pervaded 
by the thought that Cod never manifests Himself 
except through a medium. He sends His angel, 
His word, His prophet, His only - begotten Son; 
but, as for Himself in His essential Being, 'no 
man hath seen Cod at any time.' 

It is thus possible to tiud the germ of the 
doctrine of the Logos already in the opening 
verses of Scripture, whieh represent God as 
having called tilings into being by speech. But, 
doubtless, it was only in connexion with the later 
development of the Wisdom that the origin of the 
Logos doctrine was referred back to this source. 
The whole subject is beset with much ditliculty. 
This is partly due to the variable meaning attached 
to the Wisdom by biblical writers. Sometime* it 
is conceived as a pure abstraction, sometimes as a 
simple personilication of the Divine Intelligence, 
and sometimes as virtually a distinct person objec- 
tive to Cod Himself. From l'r 8 it is clear, on the 
one hand, that to the writer Wisdom exists along- 
side of Cod in a special sense applicable to none of 
His attributes; and, on the other, that his picture 
of the perfectly harmonious coexistence of Cod 
and Wisdom excludes the hypothesis of a duality 



* A. Ii. Davidson in The Kxpooitor (First Series), xi. p. S4n. 

t fillet (Prologue to St. John* Kotpsl), who adds : 'When 
combined, however, with the notion of the An^el of the Li>ri>, 
this idea of Wisdom assumes Ihc diameter of a real personality.' 
It is diltieult to see what tfood purpose is served by thus muciutj 
up the two ideas. A preat deal is predicated of Wisdom that i* 
not in the OT applied to the Anj;el of the 1-ord ; they have, in 
Tact, nothing in common beyond the notion oj representing 
God to the chosen people. 



in the Godhead. The Logos is more than a simple 
personilication of Wisdom, and yet is not altogether 
conceived as a distinct person. The conception 
is more than poetical, without, however, clearly 
passing beyond the poetical category. A very near 
approach is made to the idea of the hypostasis of 
the Logos, but there is no delinite expression given 
to it. No other passage of the < >T aifords a deeper 
glance into the inner Divine life, and yet it is not 
easy to say what precisely we gain from it in this, 
to us, necessarily mysterious department of know- 
ledge. Possibly Langeu is right —although it may 
be ilitlicult to reconcile such an opinion with a 
strict view of inspiration— when he says with re- 
gard to the statements of the sacred writer: 'It 
would really seem that in those expressions he 
has presented his own dark surmising about the 
essence of his " Wisdom of Cod"' rather than clear- 
cut thoughts' {I.e. p. ±y2). 

2. Ildleniziwj uf the Ibh. Hokhnia in th< Alex- 
andrinn Wisdotn of Solomon. — In Sirach the con- 
ception of Wisdom is often of the vaguest kind. 
\\ isdom may be reason, or foresight, or knowledge, 
or virtue. He docs use U, however, in a more 

Bffflicmstift"® 1 *- il is " mt worl "- ,,i " K 
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power by which God ereated and governs the 
world. Immanent from all eternity (D 24 9 ), it 
became active at the creation. It must therefore 
he conceived at onee as an emanation from God 
and as standing alongside of God. Subjectively, 
it is the possession of the man who discovers the 
Divine Wisdom through the investigation of God's 
works in nature, and the knowledge of His will as 
revealed in the Law. The personification in Sir 24, 
although sharper and bolder than that of Pr 8, 
does not go beyond the latter in the direction of 
asserting a distinct personality. Wisdom is repre- 
sented as a premundane creation of Cod (v. 9 ), 
which 'came forth from the mouth of the Most 
High, and covered the earth as a mist' (v. 3 ). All- 
embracing (v. 5 ), and with a footing in every nation 
(v. 6 ), it makes its home in Israel (vv. 8 - ]0 ' : ). takes 
root, grows, blossoms, and brings forth fruit 
(vv. 12 - 17 ), and is enshrined in the Mosaic law (v. 23 ). 
To Wisdom is thus given the special aspect of the 
revelation of God in the Law and in 'the assem- 
blies of Jacob.' But, although in this way it cor- 
responds somewhat to the NT \uyoi, there is no 
clear aseription to it of personality : 'the concep- 
tion of it still tloats, so to speak,*" as a mist.'"* 
Thus we find nothing in Sirach, or in Barueh 
who agrees with him (cf. 3 ,atf -), beyond a highly 
coloured personification after the manner of the 
OT writings. They stand, in spite of Creek influ- 
ences, where the author of Pr 8 stood. But these 
influences told very strongly in 'that highly 
original synthesis of Jewish, Platonic, and Store 
elements,' the later Alexandrian Book of Wisdom. 

Heraelitus, who was a pantheist, appears to have 
been the originator of the Greek doctrine of the vovs 
or \6yos. Matter, he said, is God, but the animat- 
ing voOy gave it shape. Anaxagoras improved on 
this by his threefold system of Godhead, \i>yos, 
and matter, holding that God as the highest Being 
made use of the X^os or vovs = Divine Intelligence, 
as the regulative principle of the universe. To 
Anaxagoras belongs the merit of having asserted 
the ascendency of Mind, although his theory was 
much obscured by the attempt to adduce explana- 
tions from material causes. In opposition to the 
physical philosophers, and in continuation of the 
work of Socrates, Plato put forth his theory of 
Ideas, in accordance with which he maintained 
that the phenomena of the universe could be 
accounted for only by 'The good,' i.e. the Pinal 
Cause. This philosopher gave a further develop- 
ment to the views of Anaxagoras by holding that 
the Myos or vovs which gave form and order to the 
world designed it after the pattern of its own per- 
fections. A supreme Mind, he contended, must 
as Intelligence work with some end in view ; but, 
as the perfect Intelligence can fittingly have for 
its object only that which is best, it must have 
reflected its own attributes in the shaping of the 
world. Thus 'God is the measure of all things' 
(dc Leg. iv.). The vovs holds together the Kbvuos 
vo-^tos, but, as regards its relation to God Himself, 
Plato is clear only in saying that it is not identical 
with Him. For, according to this greatest of Gr. 
philosopher*, the Divine essenee is to be sought, 
not in Intelligence but in the idea of the Chief 
Cood; and, when he speak* of Cod as vovs, it is 
only as Creator of the world that He is so desig- 
nated. Still, Plato does not go the length of re- 
presenting the vovs as a distinct personality. 

It is not difficult to see how the Alexandrian 
Jews found their Heb. r\z2n(Hokhma) in this Greek 
doctrine of the vovs. Not to take account of dif- 
ferences, Plato and Solomon — or the writer of Pr 8 
it should perhaps rather be said — were agreed that 
Wisdom must be distinguished from Cod, that it 
nevertheless helongs to Him, and that through it 
* De Wette, Ev. J oh. p. 12 (Leipzig, 1S37;. 
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as a medium He actively works. Here, then, was 
a distinct point of union ; and it is only natural 
that in passing from Sirach to Wisdom, written in 
another country and at a later time, we should 
meet with a considerable development of the OT 
doctrine, which was still substantially repeated 
there. This development is in the direction of 
Hellenizing the Heb. doctrine of Wisdom. 

The writer introduces his discussion of Wisdom 
with the remark that he will explain what it is, 
and how it arose (6- J ). Further, the doctrine is 
set forth in the abstract terms of Platonism, and 
not in language current among the ancient Hebrews. 
There is in Wisdom 'a spirit quick of understand- 
ing, holy, alone in kind, manifold, subtil, freely 
moving, clear in utterance, unpolluted, distinct, 
unharmed, loving what is good, keen, unhindered, 
beneficent, loving towards man, stedfast, sure, 
free from care, all-powerful, all -surveying, and 
penetrating through all spirits that are quick of 
understanding, pure, most subtil' (7 2Jf ). This 
summation of the attributes of Wisdom in no 
fewer than 21 particulars is quite after the Hel- 
lenistic style. The computation is indeed moderate 
when eom pared with the 150 epithets applied by 
Pliilo to vicious men.* The whole description of 
Wisdom reealls the manner in which the Gr. philo- 
sophers were accustomed to speak of their i>oOs. 
In point of subtlety of thought and expression the 
passage is manifestly framed after the Gr. rather 
than the Heb. models. It is also worthy of note 
that this does not profess to be a description of 
Wisdom itself, but only of a spirit that is in her. 
In this connexion Langen says : * There was a 
disinclination to transfer directly to Wisdom itself 
what the Greeks said of the vovs, because a-orpia in 
the abstract is only a bare conception, and there- 
fore in the case of such a transference the qualities 
mentioned ran the risk of being handed over from 
their more substantial bearer (vovs) to a purely 
ideal one. On this account the writer elevated 
ao<pia into a substance, while investing it with a 
spirit (-rrvevna). And hereby there was therefore 
also implied an actual doctrinal advance, inasmuch 
as the essential character {WeseHsciflcnt/mmlicMceit) 
of Wisdom came to clearer expression than was 
possible tli rough the figurative language of Solomon 
(i.e. Pr. 8). Vet this advance ean be treated only 
as formal and not material, since Solomon also", 
through his anthropomorphic presentation of Wis- 
dom playing before God, had already plainly enough 
raised it above the purely ideal.' f As regards the 
description itself, it would seem that, when the 
writer speaks of Wisdom as 'a clear effluence of 
the glory of the Almighty,' 'an effulgence from 
everlasting light,' 'an unspotted mirror of the 
working of Cod,' and 'an image of his goodness,' 
he means to represent it as standing in a relation 
to God that is not shared by the Divine creations 
—a relation so (dose and peculiar as to constitute 
Wisdom the very image or reflexion of His own 
essential Being, in a sense in which man eannot 
be said to be so. Here at all events Wisdom is no 
mere personification, but a real essence of purest 
light, the image of the Godhead, streaming forth 
as a substance from God before the creation of the 
world. At the same time there is no sliaip dis- 
tinction of personality drawn between God and 
His Wisdom. While, in conjunction with the 
(Jr. doctrine of the vovs, the Heb. doctrine of the 
Wisdom came to be more clearly conceived and 
expressed, it was not as yet, either in the minr 1 
of our author or of his contemporaries, hj-pos- 
tatized into a second and subordinate God, as it 
afterwards was by Philo. There is in more than 
the usual sense a personification of Wisdom, yet we 

* Dr Mcrcede Meretricis, etl. Mang. ii. 2CS. 
t Judcnthum, et<% p. 25y f. 
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are let! only half-way to personality. As Sehiirer 
nays, 'The author applies the term l-Pwrfow of God to 
represent the notion of an intermediary hypostasis, 
so far a.s he entertains it' {//.//' II. hi. p. 37<> n.). 
It is, however, important to note that, as the re- 
sult of the combination and interaction of the 
fJrittik and tha Jewish mind, the Book of Wisdom 
marks a distinct step towards greater deliniteness 
of eonee-ption and expression in reference to tins 
doctrine. 

Fn the Bk. of Wisdom the Ileh, llokhma is praeli- 
eally identified, however, not only with the Gr. 
voej, but also with the Holy Spirit and with the 
Logos. In the OT, God's Iloly Spirit is Urn giver 
of all good ; no to the Alexandrian was Wisdom. 
It is not wonderful therefore that the author of our 
hook virtually identities the two, and attributes to 
Wisdom just what the < >T (e.g. in Is 11-) does to 
the Spirit of .)". At all events, the idea of the 
Spirit of God is intermixed with that of Wisdom, 
for it is Wisdom that inspires the prophets (l r> ). 
In one passage in particular (9 17 ) Wisdom and the 
Holy Spirit are spoken of in quite parallel terms 
as the sole avenues to knowledge of the Divine 
counsel. Although not known to most of the 
Apocryphal writers, the Holy Spirit is, beyond 
doubt, expressly mentioned here. See art. UoLV 
Spiiut in vol. ii. hi at least one passage there also 
seems to be an identilication of the Wisdom with 
the t!r. \w70j. Regarding the destruction of the 
firstborn in Egypt it is said, 'Thine all-powerful 
word leaped from heaven out of the royal throne, 
a stern warrior into the midst of the doomed land, 
bearing as a sharp sword thine unfeigned com- 
mandment ; and standing it Idled all things with 
death ; and while it touched the heaven it trode 
upon the earth' (1S 1J( ). The description here 
given of the \6yos inevitably suggests what the 
writer has already said of Wisdom as sharing 
God's royal throne (U 4 ) ; and besides, as Langen 
has pointed out, there is merely a transference to 
tin; \6yos of what was before said of Wisdom, viz. 
that it ' pervadcth and penetrateth all things' 
(T-% and ' reacheth from one mid of the world to 
the other' <S'). In support of the view that God's 
Word is here only another name for His Wisdom, 
we have the general doctrine, otherwise clearly 
expressed in our book, that God executes His will 
through His Word (W% It can make no differ- 
ence that in this case 1 1 is will was to punish 
Egypt- and was not associated with any creative 
or healing purpose. A comparison of this passage 
with lu lu shows that what is here ascribed to 
the \6yot might equally well have been attributed 
to the agency of the Wisdom. Bretsehneider, on 
the other hand, maintains (I.e. p. 2&4 f.J that 
\&yos here denotes the destroying angel, and that 
nowhere either in the Apocrypha or in the LXX is 
it the equivalent of i?;n, which is always trans- 
lated by <ro<pia. Hut can the epithet iravToSivafioi 
be tittingjy applied to an angel? However thi: 



in the OT.'* And so good an authority as A. It. 
Davidson says, 'If in the .Alexandrian "Wisdom of 
Solomon a progress directly in (tdrnnve of what is 
found in Proverbs viii. on the doctrine of Wisdom 
may be justly contested, there is certainly what 
may be called a progress round about, the ideas 
about Wisdom are expanded and placed in new 
lights, and made to enter into new relations in 
such a way that a general approximation to the 
NT doctrine of the Lugo* is the result.' I See, 
further, the articles Wisdom and Wisdom OF 
Solomon in vol. iv. 

3. The Logos of Philo. — Already in the OT 
(I'r S) there had been drawn the distinction be- 
tween God Himself and the Wisdom of God, and 
in connexion with the Platonic doctrine of the 
vov«s a further development is traceable in the 
Apocrypha, particularly in the Book of Wisdom. 
The designation of the Wisdom as \070s furnishes 
the transition to another notable development — 
that which we tind in the t -aching of i'hilo. 
According to this philosopher, the relation of the 
Wisdom to the Logos is that of the source to the 
stream ; the Logos is just Wisdom come to expres- 
sion. Sometime*, however, he identities the two 
(dc Profug. i. 5U). The whole world of ideas is 
embraced in the single conception and supreme 
Idea of the Logos or Reason of God. All empirical 
knowledge of God is referred to the Logos, who 
ranks indeed as a second, but also secondary, God. 
It is he who created and who reveals him#elf in the 
world, while the true God is inconceivable, and 
4 hides Himself behind the impenetrable veil of 
heaven.' The Logos is not in himself God ; he is, 
however, an emanation from God, His lirstborn 
son, and formed in His image. He is the mani- 
fested rellexion of the Eternal — the shadow, as it 
were, cast by the light of God. lie is at once the 
medium and the mediator between < led and the 
world; as 'the many-named archangel' he is the 
bearer of all revelation ; and in him as high priest 
God and the world are eternally reconciled. With 
striking vigour and originality of thought I'hilo 
built up a religions philosuphy, in which tlie Logos 
is endowed with personality and represented as a 
hypostasis standing between God and the world. 
In thus raising the Logos from an impersonal 
power to the level of a mediatorial hypostasis he 
passes beyond the OT and the Apocrypha, and 
makes his Logos correspond exactly neither to the 
Jewish Wisdom nor to the Platonic vol's. His 
teaching under this head is, however, character- 
ized by the same ambiguity that attaches to his 
doctrine of God. By no possible ingenuity can the 
Logos be consistently represented as at once the 
immanent Reason ot God, and yet also as a dis- 
tinct hypostasis mediating between the spiritual 
and the material, the Divine and tin; linile. And 
in genera] it may be said that, ' owing to the mani- 
fold relations in which i'hilo places the Logo*, — 
to Divine power*, ideas, ami angels, to the super- 



may be, it seems quite plain that the doctrine of | sensual and to the visible world, to the thought 

speech, and creation of God, and again to the 
human spirit, whose heavenly prototype he is,— a 
perfectly clear and consistent conception of this 
mythical figure is rendered a virtual impossi- 
bility.' £ Moreover, the service done by Philo in 
giving clear expression to the personality of the 
Logos is seriously curtailed by his theory of sub- 
ordination, which, although no doubt in his view 
necessitated by the pronounced uioiiothuUmi of the 
OT, detracted 'from the position previously assigned 
to the Logos, and even anticipated in some measure 
the fashion of Gnostic polytheism. 



Wisdom in the Apocrypha is intermediate betw 
that of the OT and the Logos of Philo, just as in 
Philo again we have the transition from the Apo- 
cryphal to the Johannine doctrine. In the Itook 
of Wisdom there is assuredly development of some 
sort, however we may be disposed to characterize 
it. If our author says no more than the OT, he 
certainly says it more clearly. If there be no 
material advance on the < >T doctrine, we have 
that doctrine presented in a much fuller and more 
developed form, and this we may regard as the 
legitimate service of Greek thought, llagenbaeh 
recognizes * the more definite and concrete form 
kvliic-h, at the time when the Apocryphal writing: 
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were composed, was given to the personilieatuuis 1 Lk.-yui- <ir«. ' AiL-sa.kkiiii-Ji 
of the Divine word and the Divine Wisdom found ^wdld «/?»<#£*«& 
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4. The Memra of the Targums. — Before we come 
to etwisider the teaehing of the NT regarding the 
Logos*, leference may be made to a kindred expres- 
sion which occurs very frequently in the Targums. 
The name given to the Logos in these^ writings 
(but never in the Talmud) is Memra = ' Word.' 

Memra is not, however, always the equivalent, nor is it, 
strictly speaking, ever the precise equivalent, of Logos, which 
has the additional meaning of reason ; and one result of the 
adoption of this narrower term was to give fresh significance to 
the statement that the world was created by the word of God 
{On l a , Ps 33<>). Still, the mediation of the Memra or Word is 
not, as in the OT and in Philo's theosophy, represented as 
specially connected with the creative activity of God ; rather is 
it applied to the whole scope of Hie activity in the world. 
With the Targumists it stands in much the same relationship 
to God as the Uokhma or a-efia of the earlier Jews, only it is 
allowed a wider range. By His Word God enters into covenant 
with men and exercises guardianship over them ; to His Word 
they pray, and by His Word they swear. There is, however, 
considerablfi vagueness in the use of the term. Sometimes 
anthropomorphisms are avoided by the introduction of il'ord 
or glory. Thus in Gn 28 the glory of J" appears to Jacob, who 
declares that the Word of J'' shall then be his God. But in 
some passages, when there can be no such motive, Memra or 
Word is used for the Spirit of J", apparently to avoid refer- 
ring directly to the Divine Being the processes of the inner life 
of Godhead. A distinction is made between the Word as spoken 
(I'ittigaiiia) and the Word as speaking or revealing Himself 
{Memra). E.g. in Gn 151 'After these things came the Pith- 
yaina of J" to Abrain in a vision (? in prophecy), saying, Fear 
not, Abram, my Memra shall be thy strength and thy exceeding 
great reward.' ' A critical analysis shows that in &2 instances 
in Onkelos, in 71 instances in the Jems. Targum, and in 213 
instances in the Targum pseudo -Jonathan, the designation 
Memra is not only distinguished from God, hut evidently 
refers to God as revealing Himself.' * 

From what has been said, it will be apparent that, while the 
Memra plays a rfile somewhat similar to it, it is not to be 
altogether identified with the Logos of Philo. In one respect, 
however, the Targumists are at one with the Alexandrian theo- 
sophy of which he became the leading exponent; the Deity 
Himself remained in the background, and everything that can 
be known by us about God's essential Being is transferred to 
the Word. This is shown, e.g., by their treatment of 1 S 2C 20 , 
where, instead of ' Let not my blood fall to the earth before the 
face of the Lord,' we have 'Let not . . . before the Word of the 
Lord.' Even affections are attributed to God only mediately 
through the Word (Gn 66, 1 S 15™, Is 421). with the Alex- 
andrians God is without qualities (wtokij); with the Targumists 
He is virtually unknowable. While, then, the Memra of the 
Targumists is not to be identified with the Logos doctrine of 
the Alexandrian school, the former being at bottom religious 
and the latter philosophical, the two conceptions are yet in 
some measure related. Indeed the difference between the 
position reflected in the Targums and the standpoint of the 
Book of Wisdom is most satisfactorily explained on the 
assumption that the Alexandrian doctrine of the Logos, as 
representing the knowable in Deity, was not unfamiliar to Pal. 
circles, at any rate so far as its general features and results 
were concerned. In all probability it was to a large extent 
welcomed and adopted as a ready-made and serviceable con- 
ception. This may be inferred from the fact that the tx- 
pression Memra is used almost to excess, and in the most 
■ varied connexions. While really connoting much less than the 
Jewish fft$ia-Gr. \<,yt>s, it was given a far more extended 
application than is warranted by the doctrine of the troficc as 
presented in the Book of Wisdom. 

It was in keeping with the spirit of the age that the Tar- 
gumists should hail a doctrine which made for the purification 
of the conception of God by excluding the ascription to God in 
His essential Being of all direct activity in the world or contact 
with man, and of all such affections of the soul as seemed to 
savour of the finite and human, and so to import a certain 
limitation and degradation of the Deity. They did not, how- 
ever, like Philo, speculate about the position of the Word 
relatively to God. They were content to connect their generali- 
zations with the OT representation of the creation of the world 
mediately through Wisdom. And as in the sacred writings the 
conception of Wisdom is not a fixed one, but appears now as 
merely a personified Divine attribute, now as virtually a distinct 
entity or hypostasis, they secured their object by the simple 
method of giving to it a wider scope. In the hands of the Tar- 
gumists, however, the Logos doctrine underwent no essential 
development ; they did nothing to give precision or clearness 
to the obscure and indeterminate position in which it is found 
in FKnerbs and Wisdom, and also in the earlier writings of 
the Alexandrian school. 

For generations thinking men had been grap- 
pling with the problems suggested by the OT 
doctrine of the Logos in conjunction with philo 
sophical speculation, and it would appear as if at 
length by the lirst eentury of our era the hope of 
a satisfactory conclusion ever being readied had 

* Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the MessiaJt 
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been to a large extent abandoned. Men were 
weary of wandering in what seemed an intermin- 
able maze. For while on the one hand there was 
a disposition to surmise that the unity of the God- 
head was not in all respects absolute, on the other 
hand it was recognized that the phenomena of the 
inner life of Deity were secrets undecipherable by 
man's intellect, and only darkly hinted at even in 
revelation. Through the dense maze of subtleties 
and thcorizings which had overrun the path of 
investigation Philo had boldly cut his way to 
clearer ground by ascribing to the Logos a distinct 
personality, albeit with the rank of an inferior 
God. Others went to the opposite extreme, and 
took no cognizance whatever of the subject. The 
writer of *J (4) Esdras, e.g., ignores the whole 
development of the Logos doctrine. Although 
that doctrine was specially associated with the 
creation of the world, and had obtained in Pales- 
tine a new signilieance as Memra, the term ' Word ' 
is used by the writer simply as denoting the spoken 
word, even where he speaks of God as having 
created heaven and earth by His Word. All 
mystery is eliminated from the doctrine, and no 
consciousness betrayed of the existence of the 
many enigmas which had gathered round it. 

5. AT vonccption of the Logos.— Hut the whole 
position with reference to this doetrine was about 
to undergo a development of the utmost conse- 
quence through the promulgation of the Christian 
idea of the Logos. This is set forth in the Pro- 
logue to the Fourth Gospel. Here we are taught 
that the Logos is a Divine personal Subsistence, 
and, as such, exists in a twofold manner : first, as 
coexistent with God from eternity, as resting in 
Him before all time ; second, ak outwardly exist- 
ing, i.e. as manifested, lirst of all in order to the 
act of creation, and finally in 11 is Incarnation in 
order to the redemption of the world. ' In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. The same was in 
the beginning with God. All things were made 
by him. . . . And the Word was made llesh, and 
dwelt among us, full of graee and truth.' In these 
lM)ld, concise, and unmistakable utterances, St. 
John, moved and enlightened by the Holy Ghost, 
at once completely solves the long-standing riddle 
of centuries, and eommnnicates a new revelation. 
Joining on his representation to that of the Mosaic 
account of the creation as containing the lirst 
revelation of the aetivity of the Logos, he pro- 
ceeds to erect upon this foundation his great 
doctrinal superstructure. The opening verses of 
the OT had already declared that in the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth, and through 
His Word gave shape and order to formless ehaos. 
St. John supplements this statement by further 
declaring that 'in the beginning' the Word already 
existed alongside of God and partook of the Divine 
nature. He thereby also confirms the language of 
Pr S, which speaks of Wisdom as 'set up from 
everlasting,' and as occupying the very closest 
relation to God. True, he does not make use of 
the term Wisdom, but of the term Logus. The 
latter, however, is employed, not in its older mean- 
ing of Aoj« but in its then current sense of Word. 
The connexion with Pr S is obvious enough, and 
the Evangelist's representation makes it impossible 
to put any other interpretation upon the passage 
than that which it must bear when read in the 
light of his words. 

The question is often asked, How far was the 
writer in his view of the Logos influenced by our- 
rent philosophical speculations, and more especially 
by those of Philo? In seeking an answer we must 
keep in mind the fact that when the Gospel was 
written the name Logos was a familiar one, alike 
n Jewish and in non-Jewish circles. The air was 
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full of such doctrine* as Philo's, and that of the 
Logos in its essential features not only existed in 
Alexandria before his day, but must also have 
gained currency in Palestine, seeing there was 
constant communication between Egypt and that 
country. Consequently, it is not surprising that 
the author of the Gospel uses the name without 
explanation as one which his readers would be pre- 
pared to understand. Two extreme views have 
been propounded, and, as frequently happens, the 
truth would seem to lie somewhere between them. 
The first is, that the philosophy of the time had no 
inlluence whatever on the Prologue to this Gospel, 
and was not kept in view by the writer. In this 
case the name Logos is not regarded as derived 
from t lie Schools, but as having sprung up solely 
within the Church, in the sense of omtio = i word,' 
1 revelation.' Hut, if we thus exclude the meaning 
ratio and eouline it to oratio, we cannot put a 
satisfactory construction on the words iv dpxv v* 
o X070S. For though we may regard creation as a 
self-revelation of God, wrought through the Logos, 
who was as Logos at the beginning of the world, 
yet if, as we believe, w denotes the pre-temporal 
existence of Christ, we cannot arcept the narrowed 
meaning. Tt is oidy as \6yot ivbiaderoi that the 
term can denote His eternal existence before time ; 
nnd this we lind to 1« an outstanding truth 
in the record of the Logos made tlesh. The 
other and opposite view, that the writer merely 
expands and embodies the teaching of Philo, 
is likewise untenable. Even those who deny 
the Johannine authorship must reject it, for 
the two conceptions, if in some respects similar, 
are yet essentially at variance. While the idea of 
an incarnation is utterly destructive of Philo's 
doctrine of the Logos, it is the central truth of the 
Christian faith that God's revelation is not com- 
pleted until it is eml>odied in a human life. On the 
assumption that the Gospel is St. John's, this view 
is incredible. Can we suppose that the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, whu drew from the Saviour the 
principles that gave character to his life, who 

i Hindered deeply and long what he had seen and 
leard, would have, founded his conception of his 
Master on the crude notions of an expiring philo- 
sophy? The matter, then, would seem to stand 
thus: The author derived his view of Christ's Per- 
son from Christ's life and teaching, and his own 
rdlcxion upon them, guided by the illumination of 
the Holy Spirit. Like St. Paul, he might have 
expressed these views independently of any philo- 
sophical system. At the same time he recognized 
in the name and conception of the Logos a suitable 
vehicle for his own thought, and adopted it accord- 
ingly. In other words, he recognizes and declares 
that there is a great Truth after which men had 
been thus groping, that there is a Divinity work- 
ing in the world, as the Greek had faintly per- 
ceived, and that there is need for a revealer of the 
invisible God, as the .lew had conic U\ feel. 

Very noticeable in connexion with St. John's 
solution of an enigma which had become more and 
more complicated as time went on, is the contrast 
between the tirni tread of Scripture and the hesi- 
tating vagaries of the unaided human intellect. 
In the Prologue to this Gospel there is a note of 
certainty, of linality, of quiet confidence, and of 
powerful persuasiveness, -which is foreign to Alex- 
andrian theosophist and Jewish Targumist alike. 
The Logos became tlesh -. in this simple yet mo- 
mentous declaration he conveyed to the world the 
secret of the inner life of the Oodhaad as he had 
learned it from the Holy Spirit working in the 
soul of one who had lieen so intimately associated 
with Jesus, and who, more than any other of the 



Apostles, was capable of be-in" animated by the to the hierarchical idea which 
mind of the Master. That which lie had seen and* gained ^ropud. \Xo ''* 1i( * 



heard, and which had never faded from his adoring 
consciousness, he announced to men not only as an 
answer to their problems, hut also as the redemption 
of their fouls. The two loftiest ideas in OT reve- 
lation are those of Wisdom and the Messiah, and, 
although the .lews had no proper conception of 
this, and latterly even lost the consciousness of it, 
the two ideas were essentially one. It was his 
knowledge of this that enabled St. John to unlock 
the mystery which would yield to no other key. 
To as many as received Him on the footing of I lis 
heing at once the Word and the Anointed of God, 
the Eternal Word gave power to become the sons 
of God. The jarring note in the Evangelist's 
account of this glorious gospel is the record that 
' he came unto his own, and liis own received him 
not' It needed the lurid light of the cross to show 
the harmony and inseparablencss of these two 
ideas, and to prove that Thrift, as combining in 
His own Person everything ascribed to the. Logow 
and the Messiah, is made nnio us ' wisdom from 
God, and righteousness, and sanctifi. cation, and 
redemption' (1 Co 1*>). 

iii. AN'GKLOLOGV and Demonolooy, — A. 
A.\GELOLOGY.—\. The OT doctrine of aw/els,— 
There was throughout the East a general belief 
in angels as inhabitants of the spirit-world. In 
the < >T these are recognized as spirits intermediate 
between God and man, and acting as the mes- 
sengers and servants of Providence. Their nature, 
while .superior to that of man, ' is not purely 
spiritual ; their main function is that of executing 
the Divine behests. They are poetically conceived 
as forming the host of heaven (1 K iJ2 ia ), who praise 
God in the sanctuary above (Ps 14.S- 150 1 ), act as 
the ministers of His will (Ps I03 2 "'-), attend Him 
when He manifests Himself in 1 1 is kingly glory 
(IK 33-? ; see Driver, ad loc), and form 11 is retinue 
when He appears for judgment (Jl 3 n , Zee 14 s ). 
The mention of the captain of the Lord's host in 
Jos o ia<r - is too slender a basis for the conclusion 
that the ancient Hebrew regarded the angels 
as an organized celestial hierarchy in which the 
cherubim and seraphim hold their respective ranks. 
Nowhere are the cherubim endowed with independ- 
ent personality ; they are only ide^il representa- 
tions, varying according to the conception of the 
writers who make mention of them. In like man- 
ner the seraphim of Is seem to lie only symbolic 
appearances. There is, however, a very perceptible 
development of angelology in the O'f itself. At 
first the Loud God speaks directly to man \Gu 3 U ) ; 
then He appears to men through 11 is messenger*, 
who are called 'sous of God ' (Job I s , Ps -J!) 1 «*"). 
We have further the conception of the Angel of the 
LoitP, who is in some passages identified with .1 " 
(Gn 1S» t-f. with 19 13 }, and in others hypottatically 
distinguished from HiiniGn 24 7 , Zee |»-). Whether 
this name is to be applied specifically to one angel 
who represents God's presence, or is to be extended 
to any angel with a special commission, remains 
therefore a moot point. The doctrine that Israel 
was led by the angel of J" paved the way for the 
belief in angelic guardianship of individuals, which 
some would lind in Ps34 7 !>l u , although it is doubt- 
ful whether these passages contain more than a 
poetical expression of trust in a beneficent Provi- 
dence. On the other hand, angels were regarded 
as the instruments of judgment (•_» S '_>4 lrt , '2 K \M A , 
f'#7$*"), and even the forces of nature came to Ikj 
personilied as God's messengers (Ps U)V). 

Prior to the Kxile, with rare exceptions such as 
Is 6"-*, the prophets do not introduce angels, but 
already in the visions of Lzekiel and Zechariah 
they play a prominent part, and the mystic 
uumbe-r of seven <E/.k (T-, Zee 4'- 10 ) ptfflribly joints 
to the hierarchical idea wjueh certainly afterwards 
$' : ). L/.ekiel calls 
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them men ; Zechariah calls them both men and 
messengers. By these prophets special prominence 
is also given to one angel who acts as instructor or 
Interpreter. This is the fruitful germ from which 
has sprung the widespread invocation of angels 
and spirits in the worship of the Christian Church. 
Then, as in modern monastic piety, it appears to 
have arisen from a false conception of God as reign- 
ing in the remote heaven ; angels were employed 
to bridge the gulf that separated Him from men. 
Zechariah is the tirst prophet to recognize dill'erent 
orders and ranks among the angels (2 s -" 4 3 1 - 4 ). 

£. Post - exilic development of nnrjelologif on 
Persian, lines. — In the post-exilic period, chiefly 
under the Farsi influences brought to bear upon 
the Jews of the Dispersion, the" OT doctrine of 
angels underwent a curious and interesting de- 
velopment. Not that the Jews adopted wholesale 
the doctrine of Zoroaster either on this or on other 
points; but the inevitable social and religions in- 
fluences amid which many of them lived in con- 
tentment and peace, could not but tell on their 
theology. AH the more was this the ease that 
Zoroastrianism was in the zenith of its prosperity 
as a religious system, and in many respects indeed, 
as we have seen, was allied to Judaism. In no 
direction did it influence Jewish thought more 
than in the department of angclology. Men's 
minds were strongly attracted to the superhuman, 
and angels were multiplied until God was con- 
ceived as governing the world by hosts of these 
' intermediary beings who concerned themselves 
with the affairs of men with very various ends.' The 
belief in a regularly graded hierarchy of good and 
evil spirits, which characterized the religion of 
Zoroaster, began to be distinctly reflected, at least 
as to its main features, in the Jewish theology of 
the period. The position reached with regard to 
this whole doctrine in the later Judaism was 
apparently the result of the Persian conception 
of pure t>eings who surrounded Ormazd as his 
servants, acting upon the ancient Jewish belief 
that the angels were the messengers of Jehovah's 
will. Development of the doctrine on Iranian 
lines was facilitated by the general and undefined 
nature of the Heb. angelology. The latter offered 
no bar to the acceptance of an ideal structure 
based upon a common principle ; and the religions 
character of the Mazdean doctrine of pure spirits 
gave it the appearance of being the complete form 
of their own more rudimentary belief. In the 
later Jewish literature, accordingly, the angels are 
viewed as a well-organized host, whose recognized 
chiefs (Dn 10 13 ) are admitted into God's immediate 
presence, and form His secret council (Enoch 14 2 -). 
They are seven in number (To 12 15 ). Three are 
named in Daniel and Tobit, viz. GABRIEL, i.e. 'man 
of God,' whose special function seems to have been 
to communicate Divine revelations (Dn S 16 9- 1 , Lk 
l 19 ); Michael, i.e. ' who is like God?' the guardian 
of Israel (Dn 10 13 - 21 12\ Bar 6 7 , cf. 1 Th 4 1 *, Jude y , 
Rev 12 7 ) ; and Raphael, i.e. 'God heals,' whose 
mission it was to cure disease (To 3 17 ), and to 
present the prayers of the saints before God's 
throne (To 12 15 , cf. Zee l 12 ). Three more are men- 
tioned in 2(4) Esdras: Uriel, i.e. ' God is light' 
(4 1 ); JEREMIEL, i.e. 'God hurls' (4 36 ) ; and PlIAL- 
TIEL (the Syriac has Psaltiel, 5 16 ).* Who was the 
seventh? Is the silence of the pre-Christian Jewish 
literature on this point merely accidental, or was 
J" Himself reckoned the first of the seven arch- 
angels, as Ormazd was the chief of the seven 
amshftspandsti On the latter supposition the 
analogy would be complete, but it would have 



* Cf. Enoch 20? (Uriel, Raphael, Raguel, Michael, Sariel, 
Gabriel). 

t These are called (1) Vohu-Mano" = ' the good mind*; (2) 
Asha-vahista = ' the highest holiness'- (3) Khshathra-vairya= 



been alien to all Jewish tradition to compare 
Ormazd or any of the archangels with J". To 
them He was far above, and of another nature than, 
angels or archangels, who were only His servants. 
They borrowed the idea of the seven amshcrspands, 
and made them the chiefs of the heavenly host; 
but they regarded them, their chief included, as 
beings entirely subordinate to J". 

The Persian influence is seen so far in the pro- 
nounced angelology of the Book of Daniel. W hat 
is new here is, that angels, who are designated 
' watchers ' (\"> y H. In LXX vj? is Grecized into etp, 
but A<\. and Symm. render eyprryopos), have recog- 
nized princes with particular names, whereas in 
ancient Israel none of the angels were known by 
proper names. The angel in Jg 13 Jb1, refuses to 
tell his name. That the names of the angels 
ascendcrttnt in manu Israelis ex Babylone* is 
expressly acknowledged by the Rabbins them- 
selves. It is also taught in Daniel that the 
nations have their own special tutelary spirits, 
who tight actively in their behalf (10 13 -- ). This 
identiiieation of particular angels with different 
nations carries us a step further than the inter- 
cession of the angels in Zechariah's first vision. 
There is also in Daniel a further development of 
the former prophet's vision of a hierarchy among 
the angels ; they are classified in categories, of 
which each has particular functions. 

But it is in the Apocryphal writings that we 
discern the full strengtli of the Persian influence. 
The great Books of Siraoh and "Wisdom have little 
or nothing to say about angels. Judith speaks of 
none, and 1 Mac. refers only once to the destroy- 
ing angel {l n ). In Baruch also there is but a single 
reference to the subject (fi 7 ). The other books, 
and mainly 2 (4) Esdras, Tobit, and 2 Mac, are 
our sources. The most important passage, and 
one which formed the groundwork, so to speak, 
of many subsequent delineations of man's relation 
to the spirit- world, is To 12 1W6 (cf. Rev 8 4 ) : 'When 
thou didst pray, and Sarah thy daughter-in-law, I 
did bring the memorial of your prayer before the 
Holy One: and when thou didst bury th« dead, 1 was 
with thee likewise. . . . And now God did send 
me to heal thee and Sarah thy daughter-in-law. 
1 am Raphael, one of the seven holy angels, which 
present the prayers of the saints, and go in before 
the glory of the Holy One.' This passage teaches 
still more clearly than the Books of Zechariah and 
Daniel that there is a distinction of rank among 
the angels. Raphael is one of seven who stand in 
the immediate presence of God ; from Lk l ltf and 
ltev 8 J we learn that Gabriel was also a member 
of Tobit 's heptarchy. Tins idea, which was prob- 
ably taken from the customs of Oriental palaces, 
where dignitaries were wont to gather round the 
throne, and which at all events had been embodied 
in the religion of Zoroaster, attains great promi- 
nence in the Jewish Apocalyptic literature. In 
spite of the weighty authority of A. B. Davidson, 
who observes, 'The number seven already appears 
in Ezk 9-, and there is no need to refer it to Persian 
influence' (art. Axgels in vol. i.), it is difficult 
to resist the conviction that the seven amshas- 
pavds or princes of light suggested the seven Jewish 
archangels. So Winer, JIWB, art. ' Engel ' ; Ewald, 
/// v. p. 185 ; Nicolas, Uus Doctrines Reliyieuscs des 
Jnifs; Cheyne, OP p. 335. At the same time there 
is no reason to suppose that the entire scheme of 
the supersensible world elaborated in the A vesta 
became part of the creed of Judaism. While the 
Persian influence is traceable, and while there are 
general points of resemblance in the angelology of 



'good prov eminent' ; (4) Spenta-annaiti = 
Haurvatat = 'perfection' ; (6) Ameretat = 
Ahura-niazda = ' the supreme god himself.' 
t ..holiness'.? {3) Khshathra-vairva= J * Jerus. Talmud, Jidsh-hashdud, p. 56. 
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the two systems, then; is nothing like abanlute 
identity. It is further implied in the passage 
under review, that according to tlieir position in 
this hierarchy particular functions an* performed 
by particular angels. The great business of ' the 
seven ' is to ' prment the prayers of the saints.' It 
seems to follow from tins that the prayers of the 
pious are direeted to the angels for tins purpose; 
compare, on the other hand, I lev 2_ >,( \ Another 
belief, clearly reflected in Tohit, is that some angels 
are charged with the protection of individual men : 
'A good angel shall go with him, and his journey 
shall he prospered, and he shall return safe and 
sound ' (S- 1 ). ' Good ' is here evidently not descrip- 
tive of the angel's character as opposed to evil 
angeN, but to his olliee of guardianship, in keeping 
with the statement of v. ,G 'God , . . shall prosper 
your journey : and may his angel go with you.' 
The Israelites thought of the superhuman powers, 
not as good and evil but as benevolent or anta- 
gonistic. If the idea of angelic guardianship of 
individual men appears at all in the < >T (Ps :M 7 
i)t"), it does so in a far less definite shape than 
here. In NT times, on the other hand, this belief 
teems to have been <]iiite eurrent (Ae ]'J 1S ). An 
interesting example of its recurrence in modern 
literature i> found in Lessing's Settlum dcr JIYiV, 
where Keeha, Nathan's adopted daughter, is made 
to say— 

' tali a'so, ich hab' einen Entrcl 



The game idea was extended to nations and armies 
(I>n 12 1 , 2 Mae ll" 15 23 ). Indeed we lind in 2 Mae. 
almost a repetition of the old Roman legend of 
Castor and Pollux mounted on white steeds and 
appearing at the head of the Jewish armies (3 ,Ji "-). 
A somewhat similar tale is told in 10'- H "-, where 
live such 'men' appear, 'two of them leading on 
the. Jews.' In Ifir 3 Judas Maccab-eus is represented 
as praying for ' a good angel ' to terrify the enemy, 
and in v.-* 7 the Jews are described as having been 
'made exceeding glad by the manifestation of 
God." This idea as applied to nations seems to 
underlie the Ileb. text followed by the l,XX trans- 
lator of Dt 32 s 'The Most High set the bounds 
of the people according to the number of t lie 
angels of G'hV (V» m?) instead of 'sons of Israel' 
(^K-jr: >:?). Perhaps also Pen Sira may have had 
the angels in view when he wrote : "* For every 
nation he appointed a ruler' (Sir 17 I7 1. 

3. Conception of elemental angels in post-can- 
onintl Jewish literature. — Allusion has already 
been made to the personilication of the forces of 
nature in the OT, The same tendency showed 
itself later in the concept-ton of the elemental 
angels. Sir %$**- speaks of 'lire and hail, and 
famine and death ; teeth of wild beasts, and 
scorpions and adders' as 'spirits (irvevfiara) that 
are created for vengeance. ' Although these are 
not angels, they are said to rejoiee in executing 
God's commandment-, and the language used by the 
writer certainly prepared the way for the intro- 
duction into Palestine of the t Jr. idea of attributing 
to every separate thing its Sal.uwv or angel. In 
the Book of Knoeh, the sea, the hoar frost, the 
snow, the mist, the dew, and the rain, each has 
its special spirit (Go"'" 1 -). This idea is still further 
developed in the Uook of Jubilees (t:.C. I3.~>-|nr>) : 
the dillcrent elements are represented a* each con- 
taining a spirit, and this again its angel, mi that 
it becomes possible to speak of the angels of the 
lire-spirit, the wind - .tpirit, etc. The fullest de- 
velopment, however, of the tendency in question is 
found in the Targums. Thus in that of Jonathan 
the pestilence of Hah 3 5 becomes the angel of deiith. 
That even abstract conceptions had their angels 
bound up with them appears < \y\, i foiu th*j HtHti-- 
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inent of the Testament of Iknjamin that the souls of 
the virtuous are led by the angel of peace (dvytXoj 
r>}y fi'pTjcTjj). 

To sum up. The Jewish people, under the in- 
lluence of what the}' saw in the religion of Zoro- 
aster, formulated their doctrine of angels with 
more precision than they had done previously. 
Especially was this the ease with regard to these 
points: (1) the angels as a whole were conceived 
as forming a celestial hierarchy with seven princes; 
{2) those angels who acted as intermediaries l>e- 
tween heaven and earth were designated by proper 
names ; (3) the Jews began to follow the custom 
(which, however, was no less Creek than Persian) 
of peopling the whole world with angels, and of 
giving to every man his own protecting spirit or 
dal/iwif ; (4) they formed the conception of the 
elemental angels. 

4. Doctrine of angels as held by the. Essenes and 
by Philo.—'Vhnt the Jewish angelology had not 
reached its full development even at the beginning 
of the Christian era is evident from the faet that 
a cardinal point in it, viz. the doctrine propounded 
in the Talmud and the Targums regarding t lie 
creation of angels on the second day of the creation 
of the world, is entirely absent from the NT as 
well as from the later pre-Christian Jewish writ- 
ings. The same conclusion is pointed to by the 
vagueness in several respects (e.g. in the exact 
division of angelic tasks, and in the varying names 
given to the last three archangels) of the angel- 
ology of the two eenturies before Christ, which 
seems to have been a product of popular imagina- 
tion rather than the deliberate teaching of the 
Rabbin. The Palestinian and Babylonian dew 
was, however, quite satislied with an angelology 
which not only supplied some tangible link between 
him and the Deity, but also atl'orded the comfort- 
able assurance that in heaven his destinies were 
watched over by the accredited commissioners 
of J". It was otherwise with the .lews of Alex- 
andria and the Kssenes, who were concerned with 
the speculative rather than the practical, and with 
whom the doctrine of angels took the form of a 
theory of cosmic powers. Uy the latter sect the 
popular belief in angels was spiritualized into an 
esoteric system, in which the angels were only 
metaphorically the servants and messengers of 
God; in reality they were descending grades uf 
being, differing in purity and in power in propor- 
tion to their distance from the First Cause, of 
which they were all emanations. It was the 
privilege ot % the initiated to be informed as to the 
distinctive namesof this graduated series of spirits, 
and of the relations in which they stood to the 
whole and to one another. Anyone admitted to 
their sect had to take an oath that lie would 
'equally preserve' their peculiar books and the 
names 'of the angels (Jos. BJ II. viii. 7). In all 
this we sec the allegorizing and Gnostic tendency 
already at work. 

Philo's doctrine of angels, although much akin 
to that of the Kssenes, bore the peculiar stamp 
of its biiiliphce. It was a Platonized version of 
the ancient Hebrew beliefs. The latter formed, 
indeed, the common basis of ]>oth the Palestinian 
and the Alexandrian angelology; the ditb-reiues 
in the developed products wore due to the faet 
that in the one ca.se Zoroastrian, and in the other 
Platonie, inlluences wwe at work. According to 
Philo, the angels are incoi|M.u«al beings who in- 
habit the air, and are in number equal to the stars. 
They are comprehended in two main di visions - 
the inferior angels, who dwell nearest to the earth 
and are capable of descending into human IhmUcsi 
and the higher and purer intelligences (\6yot = 
Idyasb whose habitat is the upper regions of tho 
ait it b- tbrou^lt the <tvtter that Cod, who as the 
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perfect Being cannot enter into relations with 
corruptible matter, communicates with the uni- 
verse. These intermediaries, whose action is purely 
spiritual, Philo identifies not only with the Pla- 
tonic Ideas and Stoic Forces, but with the D.cnions 
of the Greeks and the Angels of the Jews. Their 
function is to execute the commands of the Most 
High, and to protect and direct the souls of good 
men. Among the infinite variety of the powers 
two are supreme — goodness and might. It must 
he said, however, that Philo has no clear-cut con- 
ception of these mediating forces. At times he 
speaks as if they were mere abstractions, at other 
times as if they were persons. But this is the 
necessary result of the premises from which he 
starts. As the media by which He works in the 
world His Ideas must be inseparable from God ; 
while at the same time, on the assumption of His 
aloofness from the world, they must rank as 
independent entities. 

5. Denial of angels by the Sadtktcees. — In certain 
quarters, however, during the post-exilic period 
the doctrine of angels seems to have met with 
entire rejection. The position of t lie Samaritans 
is not quite clear, but at all events they had a 
doctrine of angels, and in this respect differed from 
the Sadducees, who maintained that ' there is no re- 
surrection, neither angel, nor spirit ' (Ac 23 8 ). This 
is so far supported by Josephns, who says that 
according to the teaching of the Sadducees the soul 
dies with the body (Ant. xvm. i. 4). How much 
does this denial of angels by the Sadducees imply? 
It is possible that they only rejected the oral 
Pharisaic tradition and the developed angelology 
of their day, while accepting the written Scrip- 
tures and a rationalistic interpretation of the 
old angelophanies. Yet they were evidently pure 
materialists, and repudiated the idea of a future 
life. It does seem strange that they should never- 
theless have believed in God ; but their God was, 
like the deities of Epicureanism, entirely separated 
from the world. In their view the present life was 
complete in itself, and man had no future judg- 
ment to face. As adherents of the Epicurean 
philosophy, they could not accept either the doc- 
trine of a future life, or the Jewish angelology 
which postulated a spirit-world created by God, 
and judged by Him. 

B. DEMOS0LOGY.—\. The position as reflected 
in the earlier OT literature. — The development in 
demonology is still more marked than that of 
angelology. Among the ancient Hebrews the 
belief in evil spirits seems to have been of the 
most rudimentary description, hardly amounting 
to more than a vague popular superstition. The 
data furnished by the earlier OT literature is ex- 
tremely meagre. Ituins and waste places were 
peopled with weird spectres (sc'irim), including a 
night-monster, Lilith, who was specially danger- 
ous to infants (Is 13 21 34 1 *).* Mental disease was 
attributed to the malign influence of evil spirits, 
but in such cases the evil spirit is said to have 
proceeded from the Lord (1 S 10 14 }. As His Pro- 
vidence comprehended alike the evil and the good 
(IS 2 6 , Ps 7S Jil ), there was really no place for 
demons viewed as the source of evil. The .shedim 
of Dt 32 17 and Ps 106 :t7 , though illegitimate objects 
of worship, are not in OT the noxious spirits which 
they liecame in the later .Judaism, and the story 
of the serpent in Gn 3 1 " 7 is not elsewhere alluded 
to in any pre-exilic writing. If the belief in evil 
spirits can be said to have existed in Israel before 
the Exile, it certainly was not in the widespread 

* Although these passages are probably exilic, and coloured 
by Babylonian influence, the mention of jackals and other 
animals in connexion with the selrim warrants the conclusion 
that demons were supposed to dwell in all those animals which 
haunt the solitary waste. 
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form which it afterwards assumed. Although 
those interpreters who have detected a personal 
being in Azazel ( = (?) 'God strengthens,' Lv Ifi 8 ) 
are probably right, in view of the fact that Jehovah 
receives the one goat and Azazel the other, it does 
not follow that the conception of the latter arose 
at an early date in Heb. history. It is probable 
that the Priestly Code is not of Mosaic origin, and 
that this allusion to the ritual of the scapegoat 
belongs to post-exilic times. There is no subse- 
quent mention of Azazel in OT, although he re- 
appears in the Book of Enoch as a leader of the 
(fallen) angels. Cheyne (' AzAzel ' in Encyc. Bibl.) 
thinks he was 'a personal angel substituted for the 
crowd of st'irtm (or earth-demons) to whom the 
people sacrificed ; just as the scapegoat was the sub- 
stitute for the sacrificial victims.' However this 
may be, it is clear that he was regarded as in some 
sense antagonistic to J" ; and that the conception 
of hint, if not identical with that of Satan, as 
Origun (c. Cels. vi. 305) and others have supposed, 
was at least a step in the direction of that of the 
devil. 

2. The Satan, of Job, Zcchariah, the Chronicler, 
and the Similitudes of Enoch. — In the Prologue to 
Job we have the first trace of the Satan or Adver- 
sary, i.e. the angel whose function it is to act as 
Accuser and to execute God's purposes of judg- 
ment. As a member of God's council (I 8 ) he stands 
in contrast to those angels whose ministry is con- 
cerned with errands of mercy, but while an angel 
of evil he is not in his own nature an evil angel. 
Although showing a strong disinclination to be- 
lieve in human virtue, he does not in Job, as in 
Jnde, contend with God ; he is content to act by 
His permission. Bnt while he is not here repre- 
sented as an evil spirit, he is yet on the way which 
led later to his being so conceived. He performs 
his task with a too evident relish, and instigates 
God against Job (2 3 ). It is still a question among 
critics whether the Book of Job is pre-exilic, but 
the other OT writings in which the word Satan 
is used to denote this minister of God undoubt- 
edly belong to the Jewish period. In Zee 3 1,2 
he appears as the pitiless accuser whom J" repels. 
The cruel and malicious May in which he exercises 
his otlice against the broken-down Church of the 
Restoration calls forth the rebuke of Divine grace. 
Here there is an approach to the conception of him 
as an evil spirit, without his being regarded, how- 
ever, as an embodiment of all evil ; he is still God's 
servant. In 1 Ch 21 1 Satan is used without the 
article as the distinctive designation of the spirit 
who stands up against Israel as their enemy. It 
is at his instigation that 1 )avid numbers the people, 
an act ascribed in earlier times to J"(2S 24 1 ). The 
possibility of such an interchange is owing to the 
fact that in either case the angel who tempts David 
is the minister of J". Angels are but the ministers 
of His will. Even to the ' lying spirit ' mentioned 
in 2 Ch IS 21 we are not to ascribe an evil character. 
That passage does not prove that at this stage 
evil spirits were not only believed in, but viewed 
as having power to ' possess' individual men. The 
spirit who misled the infatuated Ahab is Jehovah's 
messenger, and goes forth from His immediate 
presence. In the Satan of Zechariah and the 
Chronicler, then, even more than in that of Job, 
there seems to be some approach to the conception 
of an evil spirit. At the same time he has not yet 
become an actual demon. The period was one of 
transition : foreign influences were at work among 
the Pal. and Bab. Jews, and primitive Semitic 
beliefs were undergoing a process of transforma- 
tion. Thus in the earlier post-exilic age Satan 
was neither a Heb. angel pure and simple, nor a 
Jewish demon of the developed type familiar to us 
in NT. Later, in the Similitudes of the Book of 
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Enoch, written, according to Charles, u.C. 95-SO, 
lie appears as ruler of the angel* whom he ha* 
made subject to liitn (34*, vi. Mt l¥* a -). These, 
who me designated Satans, have access to heaven, 
hut are subject to the Lord of spirits (4<> 7 ). Like 
those of Satan in NT, their functions are tempting 
(l)iH«, cf. Mt 4" r -, l.k 2-P), accusing (-iO 7 , cf. Uev 
}"2 10 ), and punishing (53 a Sti 1 , cf. I Co 5 5 ). It was 
long before Satan came to be conceive*! in Pales- 
tine as Beelzebub, or prince of devils. There is, in 
fact, a strange reticence regarding the existence 
and nature of Satan in the literature of the period 
between the Testaments, lie is not mentioned in 
the Apocrypha (Satan being most probably used in 
Sir 21 - 7 merely in the general sense of adversary) 
or by dosephus. There is not, however, the same 
silence with regard to demons. Under the influ- 
ence of Mazdeism a more concrete form was given 
to floating Semitic superstitions about evil spirits. 
Not that this intluence went very deep, for Persian 
dualism could not seriously a fleet Hebrew mono- 
theism. 

It is a moot point whether the conception of Satan may not 
have been taken over from the Persians. This is denied bv 
many scholars, e.jj. Oehler, who maintains that 'the Satan of 
the <>T is devoid of esseotial characteristics which must be pres- 
ent to justify a comparison with Ahrimao' (0'/' TheoL ii. p. '£)l, 
Km;, tr.). So also Kenan. Cheyne thinks it ' a matter for argu- 
ment. Hut who can fail to s»ee that the Satan of the Hook of 
Uevelation is the fellow of Ahrinmn?' (OP, p. >>sl). G. A. 
Smith, while admitting the difficulty of the question, ranges 
himself on the negative side ('/Vie Twelve Pruphetx, ii. p. .tl'uj. 
Ai!eordiufj to Wdlhansen, howe\er,— who thinks that 'the 
influence of I'arsism upon Judaism was not so great as is 
usually assumed ,' 'Salao has some relation to old Hebrew con. 
ceplimis (l K xxii.). but nevertheless is essentially the product 
of Zoroaslria.il dualism ' (art, 'Israel' in h'tici/c. llrit.). Bruce 
suggests that the divergence of 1 Oh 2I 1 from 2 W 'M', referred 
to above, may have heen due to a feeling on the part of the 
Chronicler, begotten of Iranian influence, that temptation was 
no fit work of Coil (7"A« Moral Order <•/ the World, p. tW). The 
intluence of the Persian dualism, which represents Ahriman as 
the antagonist of Onnazd, may also possibly be reflected in 
Ze • % Here Satao appears as accuser of Joshua the high priest, 
sUrvtioj, as was iMmloinarv upon such occasions, at his ri^lit 
hand (Ps UW<). The rebuke administered to him exactly coin- 
cides with that of .Jnde», where .Michael the archangel is said 
to have disputed with him about the burial of Moses. It is, 
however, doubtful whether in Zee. Satan is not used merely in 
the central sense of the Adversary; the occurrence of the 
article seems to preclude the view that we have here a regular 
proper name as in 1 Oh 21 1 . In the art, Zoroastrianism in 
vol. iv., J. II. Monlton, while characterizing as 'absurd' the idea 
that Satan was borrowed from Antra .Mainyu, is ready to concede 
that 'the ranking of demons and the delation of one spirit to 
their head may have heeo stimulated by Parsism.' This writer 
also allows that ' the abandonment of earlier ideas, like Azazcl 
and the serpent' 'in favour of the Satan,' is to be ascribed to 
Persian influence. See, further, art. Satan in vol. iv. 

3. The dortr'me of evil spirits in the Apocrypha 
and in the icritinas of Joseph-its. Although the 
Apocrypha say nothing of Satan (unless Wis 2- 4 , 
on which see*belo\v, refers to him), they clearly 
teach the doctrine of Satfiovta or evil spirits. 
These are not angels, nor, apparently, fallen 
angels. They have power to plague and even 
slay men, but can be driven away by fumigation, 
and bound by the angels. Asnioda'us is repre- 
sented in To' O u as being in love with Sarah, 
daughter of Hague], and as having killed in succes- 
sion seven unfortunate men to whom she had been 
married (T). The angel Raphael advises Tobias 
the son of Tobit to marry her, and provides him 
with a charm, in the shape of the heart and liver 
of a lish thrown upon the ashes of incense, to drive 
away the demon. The smell causes the evil spirit 
to flee into Kgypt, where be is bound by liaphnel 
0'- J ). If all the other spirits were like this one, 
they must have had bodies, and must have been 
inferior in power to the angels. The writer of 
the Hook of Tobit was evidently acquainted 
with Mesopotamia, and therefore with the Per- 
sian dcnionology, which is rellccted in Ids work, 
altl 
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short of actual dualism. The author of 1 Mae., 
speaking of the Akra or citadel which was the 
headquarters (J f the Syrian garriioti, describes it as 
'an evil adversiiy (5iu£o\as) to Israel,' i.e. 'an 
adversary or devil in stone'; but t.hi# simply re- 
flects the popular conception of the devil ns hostile 
to (Jod's true worshippers. 

Josephus, though sil nt as to Satan, has a good 
deal to say about evil spirits, and we may fairly 
take his views as those current in his time. His 
theory is that demons are the spirits of wicked 
men departed, who (Miter into the living and kill 
them unless they can obtain deliverance {]ij vil. 
vi. 3;. The art of exorcizing evil spiiits is also 
known to him. fly the use of certain incantations, 
and especially by the application to the nostrils of 
the demoniac of a lite-coloured root called tmrrn.s, 
which grew near the fortress of Macluerus, the 
demon can be expelled. Josephus speaks of this 
as the discovery of Solomon, and says he saw one 
Hleazar releasing demoniacs in this fashion {Ant. 
VIII. ii. 5). lie gravely allinns that great care must 
be exercised in the handling of this root, otherwise 
fatal consequences will follow. < hi the soil being 
removed, it may, however, be safely taken by tying 
a dog to it ; as soon as the dog moves, it dies,' but 
the plant has been rendered innocuous (UJ VII. 
vi. 3). 

4. Dcmonolofjy of the Alexandrian Jews. - If the 
Pal.-demonology of the two centuries preceding 
the fall of Jerusalem be characterized by an ele- 
ment of triviality, that of the Alexandrian Jews 
is marked by one of vague generality. In the 
LXX heathen gods are uniformly demons, and not 
merely nonentities as in the rich, text. The same 
view is taken by the Alexandrian author of Bar 
W-o 9 , who in his hatred of idolatry charges the 
Israelites with having sacrificed to devils and not 
totiodlt 7 ). In the Book of Wisdom the subject 
is dealt with on a higher plane of thought. 'tJod 
created man for incorrupt ion, and made him an 
image of bis own proper being ; but by the envy 
of the devil (bath entered into the world, and they 
that are of his portion make trial thereof ' (2- a '-}. 
This is interesting as being the first clear allusion 
in Jewish literature to the narrative of the Kail as 
told in Cenesis. It is also a philosophy of the 
history, for it ' substitutes a personal devil for the 
serpent,' and is, moreover, a tolerably precise state- 
ment of the doctrine of original sin. But it is only 
a passing allusion that the writer makes to the 
subject ; he does not return to it, and bis views do 
not reappear in other writings of the Alexandrian 
Jews. I'hilo, who makes only a single reference 
to evil spiiits as exciting impure desires in man, 
adopts another explanation of the Fall (d>- (iiij. 4). 
Vet the recurrence of this view in Uev l*_ >r , and its 
acceptance by ( 'hristian theologians, show that it 
must have had its advocates. 

3. Pronuttnrrd der<Uip»n tit of dem<m»h>(]y in (In. 
Jewixk psruth jiiyrnphu. In tin! Juwilh pseudepi- 
grapha, highly composite works containing many 
Christian elements, and ranging over one or two 
centuries before and after the < 'hristian era, much 
light is thrown upon the development of demon- 
ology. These writings embody a mnss of hetero- 
geneous material which had considerable inllnemc 
in shaping NT doctrines, and in no direction is 
this influence more marked than in that of demou- 
ologv. The only demon named in I he Apocrypha 
is Asniod.-cus (To .T- 17 ), but in the pseiidepiginpha 
we meet with many others. Beliar, probably the 
Belial of "2 Co t>'\ appears in the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarch*, jm the Sibylline < hades ('_>""), 
and in the A-c iision of Isaiah \4") as the Anti- 
christ. The latter work further describes him as 
tin- ruler of the world 1 1* *J 4 L which will be the 
). In the Book of 
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Enoch, which seems to embrace a]] the super- 
stitions of tlie period, a list is given of the chief of 
the demons to the number of eighteen (G 7 ), and 
another of (evil) 'angels' to the number of twenty 
(so the Creek text of G9 3 ), followed by a further 
enumeration of their chiefs, with an account of the 
particular direction in which each .showed himself 
active. In both instances the leader of the demons 
is Semjaza. No place is given in either of the lists 
(which belong to different sections of the work, and 
differ considerably from each other) to Asmodieus, 
or to Sammael, who figures in the Ascension of 
Isaiah as ruling in the tinnament along with Hollar 
(4- 7 8 ), and in the Targum of Jonathan as the angel 
of death (On 3 6 ). It was he who tempted Eve 
(Jallcut Shim. ' Bercsh. 5 25). As the special foe of 
Israel he was the counterpart of Michael {Shcm 
rab'ja 18). 

In Enoch 1G 1 the demons are spoken of as the 
disembodied spirits of the giants, who were the 
progeny of the fallen angels and the daughters of 
men, and who will carry on their work of moral 
ruin upon the earth unpunished till the final judg- 
ment (cf. Mt 12 ;J3 - and S 29 'Art thou come hither 
to torment us before the time?'). This is clearly 
a legendary expansion of Gn G-- 4 , which, however, 
says nothing about a fall of angels, and nothing 
condemnatory of tlie love shown by the sons of 
the Elohim ior the daughters of men. The lleb. 
tradition, which wa* not without its analogies in 
pagan mythologies, arose naturally enough in an 
age in which no surprise was felt at the fact of 
familiar relations between God and men. It is 
not easy to trace the process by which the narra- 
tive of Genesis was gradually metamorphosed into 
the legend of tlie Hook of Enoch ; but by the time 
when the LXX translation was made there was 
apparently a disposition to look askance upon the 
union of the sons of God with the daughters of 
men. This seems the most natural explanation of 
the curious divergence by which in that translation 
the simple fact of the existence of giants gives way 
to the representation of the giants as the offspring 
of that union. This theory once accepted, it would 
then be an easy enough deduction from it that such 
a relationship was a blot upon angelic sanctity. 
M. Nicolas (Dcs Doctrines Religieuscs dcs Jui/s, 
p. 264 f.) thinks that the legend of the fall of angels 
and of their transformation into demons, as well 
as the Book of Enoch itself, originated among the 
Pharisaic and ascetic -lews who gathered round the 
temple of Leontopolis in Egypt during the high- 
priesthood of Onias IV. But this view, of course, 
involves the assumption that the Book of Enoch 
was originally written in Greek, whereas according 
to Ewald and more recent authorities {e.g. Charles, 
The. Book of Enoch, p. 21 f.) it is a Pal. composition 
with a lleb. original. 

C. The Relation of the religious CON- 
SCIOUSNESS OF OUR LORD TO THE CURRENT 

Beliefs about Angels and Demons.— We can 

only briefly touch upon this question, as the dis- 
cussion properly belongs to NT theology. 

It is remarkable that Jesus added nothing to 
the doctrine of angels. He certainly used it as it 
existed for the advancement of His own purposes, 
but lie nowhere demands faith in angels as neces- 
sary to discipleship. In this respect both Judaism 
and Christianity are distinguished from the re- 
ligion of Islam. Can we conclude, then, that 
Jesus made use of angels merely in the way of 
symbolism? Or does not such a saying as this 
compel us to the opposite conclusion: ' Take heed 
that ye despite nor one of tln.se little ones: for I 
say unto you, That in heaven their angels do always 
behold the f;ice of my Father which is iir heaven ' ? 
(MtlS lu ). Although it is used with a certain poetic 
freedom, an angelology is clearly implied in the NT. 



The popular belief in Satan and demons is no- 
where assailed by our Lord. It may be that this 
did not lie to His hand as the herald of the heavenly 
kingdom. But did He accept it? If He had meant 
to lay stress upon the reality of the idea, would 
lie have used it so exclusively in figure or parable 
as lie has done? Owing to the number of factors 
(anthropological, physiological, psychological, and 
theological) involved, the subject is admittedly 
full of difficulty, and it seems equally perilous 
cither to try to explain it away or to dogmatize 
upon it. It eomes out strongly in NT writings, 
yet not in such a way, perhaps, as to make it 
possible to formulate any very definite doctrine. 
Sehenkel and theologians of his school maintain 
that the belief in Satan and demons in NT litera- 
ture is only the reflex of the popular Jewish 
belief produced through foreign influences, but 
already more or less given up by the educated 
classes of the period, and that it is therefore no 
peculiar product of the Christian idea. Tlie diffi- 
culty presses most in connexion with the frequent 
cases of easting out demons recorded in the 
Synoptic Gospels. How aTe they to be explained ? 
The theologians referred to do so on the Accom- 
modation Theory, which men like Pressense again 
have always consistently rejected ; others would 
explain them psychologically, and diagnose them 
as cases of delirium or insanity; Sehleiermaeher 
and Matthew Arnold speak of the power of a 
dominant will over a crushed spirit ; stricter 
pietists have clung to the literal doctrine of exter- 
nal evil spirits ; Kcim has put forward the theory 
that Christ freed an enslaved self -consciousness 
from the morbid dispositions engendered by super- 
stition ; Bruce attributes the confession of the 
Messiah by the demoniacs to the prevalence of 
the Messianic hope, and its special sway over 
shattered minds. According to a recent writer, 
the demonic possession recorded in NT is genuine, 
and has as its distinctive features (1) insanity or 
mental disease of some sort, forming the natural 
element ; (2) the confession of Jesus as Messiah, 
forming the supernatural element (Alexander, 
Demonic Possession in ST, pp. 121, 150). The 
presence of the latter element is the criterion of 
real demonic possession, which was a counter- 
movement on the part of the powers of evil to the 
Incarnation. In this way only three typical cases 
occur— those of the demoniacs of Capernaum (Mt 
9- 3f -, Lk ll 14 ) and Gerasa (Mt 8- 8ff -, Mk 5 lff -) and 
the youth at the Transfiguration - hill, and the 
sufferers are regarded as having been the victims 
of epileptic insanity, acute mania, and epileptic 
idiocy lcspectively. Interesting and able as is 
this writer's treatment of the subject, he has not 
proved his case, and the last word upon the 
problem has not yet been spoken. There is per- 
haps no satisfactory middle ground between 'the 
view that what Christ accepted must be true, and 
that which sees in His attitude to demonic, pos- 
session a particular example of Kcnosis.' Three 
things seem clear— (1) Jesus recognizes a Satanic 
activity and a Satanic mastery over the possessed ; 
(2) He usually reduces the legions of devils com- 
monly believed in to a single Satanic being, though 
in one passage (Mt \'2 ib 11 Lk ll 26 ) He speaks about 
the unclean spirit taking with him seven other 
spirits more wicked than himself (the question 
arises here, If we accept the personality of the 
devil, must we also believe in his angels?) ; (3) He 
conceives the relation of Satan to man as a mural 
one, and so gives to the whole doctrine an ethical 
basis. From this standpoint there is a good deal 
to be said for the ancient view that there is a 
possession bound up with moral obliquity.^ 

iv. AN'TiiRorol.OGY. — The development in regard 
to the doctrine of man is not so remarkable. In 
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general we lind jnst the OT anthropology in the 
Apocrypha, though it is in some respects stated 
with greater precision and clearness. Un one or 
two important points, however, there, is a distinct 
deviation from the OT position. 

I. Psychotcijiml nature of man. — As to his nature 
and origin, man is a creature of God, consisting of 
Bonl and body. There seems to be no distinction 
made between irvee.ua and ^I'X'h «t all events there 
is n«t trichotomy. The fullest concent ion of man's 
personality is found in the Hook of Wisdom ; but, 
although on some other points the phraseology of 
that book is distinctly of a Platonic cast, it nowhere 
adopts Plato's doctrine of a tripartite nature in man, 
lo 11 being only an apparent exception. This is the 
more remarkable in that it was the accepted theory 
of the Alexandrian school, and became one of the 
tenets of Philo {rfr, Somn. i. '2-2) and of Joseph us 
(A nt. I. i. 12). 1'nt we have here only one instance 
out of several in which the writer shows his inde- 
pendence of the Hellenistic philosophy _; he can 
apply it on occasion to the kernel of OT dogma 
with* very fruitful results, but he is not its slave. 
His position as to the derivation of the human 
soul is that of crcationism, not traducianism. The 
spiritual ego. which is distinct from the body, 
comes directly from Ood, and attaches itself to 
the body at birth. But at this point we meet 
with a real variation from OT doctrine. Our 
author teaches the pre-existcnee of the human 
soul. When good, it enters an undeliled body 
(S lyl -). Some dispute this interpretation of the 
passage, but the influence of Or. philosophy is 
undoubtedly traceable here, as also in the further 
statement that the body is only an 'earthly frame ' 
for thw mind (poOs, D 1S ). The soul is temporarily 
lent to the body, which must after a brief space 
restore it and then return to dust (13"). Here the 
Jewish doctrine of the resurrection of the body is 
abandoned in favour of the Or. conception of "the 
immortality of the soul. The writer's ideas of 
pre-existcnee and dualism are borrowed from the 
Pythagorean and Platonic doctrines respectively. 
With regard to pre-existcnee, we may compare the 
disciples' question in .In 'J' J ' Who did sin, this man 
or his parents, that he was born blind ?' This re- 
mained for long the main prop of the prc-cxisteiiee 
doctrine, and it shows how readily uneducated 
people must have picked up many philosophical 
doctrines which did not seem directly to clash with 
Baercd religious customs. One of the alternatives 
here is, of course, that possibly the man had sinned 
before his birth. Viewed in the light of the sub- 
sequent remark to the man himself, 'Thou wast 
altogether born in sins,' this seems incapable of 
explanation except on the theory that then* had 
become visible in this way the punishment of sin 
committel in a pre-existent state. The saying is 

inobahly to be traced to the inllnence of the 
isscnes, who in spite of their exchisiveness com- 
manded the reverence of the populace as strict 
moralists, and as a secret ordur representing the 
occult and mysterious. At all events, it shows 
how deeply foreign views had imprinted them- 
selves on the Jewish theology of the time, and 
that with regard to anthropology as well as other 
doctrines. In the attempt to solve the perennial 
riddle, What is man '! tho dualistic theory lies 
midway between the two extremes of materialism 
and pantheism. Hut, while dualism is right as to 
the combination in man's nature of the animal and 
the spiritual, it settles nothing as to the union of 
those two elements. < )n this point, indeed, the Or. 
philosophers, and after them the Gnostics, indulge 
in the wildest speculations. Sense is made to take 
tho place of : in. and the body is viewed as in itself 
evil, seeing it originates from a principle opposed 
to the Divine element in the,*** 
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contrast to this the Jewish anthropology as cm- 
bodied in the OT taught the creation ol man, of 
his body, and his soul, by an act of the Divine 
will (tin I'- 17 [P] 2 7 [J]), i're-existence is now hero 
taught in the OT, Ps 139* whitlj is perhaps the 
nearest approach to it, being simply a | oetic de- 
scription of growth in the womb." That in the 
centuries immediately preceding the Christian era 
the scriptural doctrine was seriously endnnyeied 
from the side of speculative pldlofophv, is clear 
from the Hook of Wisdom itself. According to 
Laugen, the writer does no more than clothe 
genuine Jewish doctrine in a Or. dress, t' ere by 
establishing it with a precision corresponding to 
the danger it had to meet; but, in view ol his 
position with regard to pre-existcnee and dualism, 
the statement requires niodilication. In connexion 
with the latter point it should be noted that if in 
•J' 3 , influenced by the Platonic idea that the body 
is the soul's prison, the author means that t he 
body led man into sin, he ascribes this in another 
passage to the envy of the devil (2-*). The most 
probable explanation of this divergence appears 
to be that he was trying to lind a via mctii& be- 
tween philosophy and Scripture. 

Although the work is considerably under the 
influence of Hellenism, the doctrine of crcationism 
is traceable in 4 Mac. (13), where Ood is spoken of 
as giving their souls to men. The reverse is the 
case with Enoch, and yet trichotomy is taught in 
at least one passage (G7 S ). The expressions of 
Joseph us on tins subject are vague and even con- 
tradictory (Ant. I. i. 2, BJ VII. viii. 7). 11 is de- 
scription of the soul as a part of godhead (fJ-oif.a 
Btov) is only his way of allinning its likeness to 
God, anil is not to be interpreted pantheistieally ; 
it is evidently used to emphasize the contrast be- 
tween the perishable material body and the im- 
mortal soul, lie is at one with Platonic dualism 
in maintaining the unsuitability of the union of 
spirit and matter in one body, and, although he 
nowhere expressly adopts the view of the Essenes, 
it is doubtful whether he contemplates a bodily 
resurrection. The one point upon which he is clear 
is that there is a continued personal existence of 
the soul after death. 

2. Original moral condition of man. — According 
to On H ; S man was made in the image of Ood. 
This is the positive foundation on which the later 
Jewish theology bases its view about the nioial 
dignity of the human race. Put, although the 
phrase is uniformly referred not to physical form 
but to mental and moral characteristics, it is not 
always understood in precisely the same sense. 
According to Sirach, man's likeness to Ood con- 
sists in his sovereignty over the rest of creation, 
and in his intellectual endowments, particularly 
in the power to discern good and evil (t7- ,s ). In 
Wisdom this resemblance is seen not only in man's 
dominion over the creatures and in his moral 
direction of the world ('J'), but also in 1 he fact 
that he was created for immortality (2- ). Ky 
Philo the Divine image in man is conceived as 
mediated through the Logos. The re.-ufona! lc 
soul is a transcript of the eternal \\ ord (// Vhn t. 
Xoc,o), and it is in the rational element or vots thnt 
we are to look for the Divine image rfr Mum/. Ojilf. 
23), in virtue of which man is u product, not <.f 
earth but of heaven (fk I'lttnt. i\'m\ I). Strangely 
enough, Josrphns nmkes no allusion to the subject. 

3. Tm iiumort "lit >j »f th- soul. In Wisdom the 
idea of a future life is much more prominent lb; u 
in the earlier OT canonical books. The old vague 
delineation-- of Shcol, and intermediate references 
to the realm of the shadow of death, no longer 
snllice for the cultured Alexandrian. Matcnnli-m 
is met by a clour and |*ouued statement of the 

kli;ij£tvd (F 3 o 1 ). The writer 
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of 2 Mae. adopts the same standpoint ((7 6 12 43f -). I resurrection was thus transferred to the resurreo 

A„.l :t :., l.-.j-t. U„..l. . ,... :_ ..';„!_. i • i j.:_ _ u.le i I 1 _*. -.i.j. _ j 



And if in hot!) books stress is mainly laid upon 
the fact of the future life of the righteous who 
were apparently destroyed by persecution, this 
does not warrant the inference that the writers 
deny the future existence of the wicked. 2 Mae 
7 14 (cf. Jn 5- 9 ) lends no support to this view, and 
the reference to punishment after death implies 
the continued existence of the sinner (12 J3r *), 

Apparently, the future existence of the wicked 
was also accepted by orthodox Pal. dews. The 
common phrase 'destruction of the ungodly' must 
be interpreted in the light of those passages in OT 
and Apocryphal hooks which have in view the 
eternal punishment of the wicked. By the 're- 
moval 1 of the godless in Enoch l 1 is meant their 
being handed over to the place of punishment, and 
not their annihilation ; cf. 22 13 , which speaks of 
sinners whose 'souls will not be slain on the day 
of judgment.' 'There are degrees of suffering in 
Sheol. The worst penalty appears to be "the 
slaying of the soul," hut even this did not imply 
annihilation ' (Charles ; see this writer's further 
notes on Enoch 9L> U 10S 3 ). Even in the Ascension 
of Isaiah, which says that the destruction by lire 
of the ungodly will cause them to be as if they 
had not been created (4 18 ), absolute annihilation is 
not intended. 

In the doctrinal position of the Sadducees as 
summed up in Ac 23* (cf. 4-, JMt 22- 3ff -) the anthro- 
pological element is the most important. Their 
denial of angels was of little consequence compared 
with their denial of the resurrection. A love for 
Hellenistic worldliness had rendered attractive to 
them the idea that this life is complete in itself, 
that death is no mere shadow but a reality, and 
that a resurrection is not to be thought of. Along 
with the resurrection of the body, the Sadducees 
naturally denied the immortality of the soul. 
They were pure materialists, who made no earnest 
attempt to reach a philosophy of the nature and 
life of the human spirit, and took no account of 
the Scripture fact that the separation of soul and 
body is the punishment of sin. At the opposite 
pole from the Sadducean doctrine was the extreme 
spiritualism of the Essenes. who denied the possi- 
bility of a resurrection, but believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul. They accepted the Pythagorean 
■ doctrine that the human soul is derived from the 
purest ether, and that its connexion with the body 
is accidental and necessarily temporal. Its pre- 
existence they regarded as a necessary consequence 



of immortality and the dualistie opposition between 
spiut and matter. The practical effect of these 
views was seen in a rigid bodily asceticism and in 
an earnest pursuit of moral id'eals. Immortality 
and the resurrection both formed part of the creed 
of the Pharisees. Josephus, indeed, says the.y 
taught the transmigration of the souls of the good, 
and the eternal punishment of the wicked. But, so 
far as the former idea is concerned, this deviation 
is really more one of form than of substance, the 
only difference being that in the one case it is 
asserted that the material frame does not remain 
t ie same, while in the other it is held that every 
soul has its own particular body. It is quite after 
the manner of Josephus to make a Jewish doctrine 
as little objectionable as possible to men of other 
races, and this may account for his curious con- 
fusion of the Jewish doctrine of the resurrection 
with the widely prevalent pagan doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. The idea of the punish- 
ment of the wicked was certainly not excluded 
from the doctrine of transmigration, although the 
resurrection was frequently spoken of as confined 
to the good. It was conceived only as a resurrec- 
tion to life, in which, of course, "the lost had no 
part. What was really b 



ly but a qualification of the race. 
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tion itself, and Josephus was at once right and 
wrong in limiting the resurrection to the good, 
while representing the wicked as delivered np to 
punishment. But in general it is true of this 
writer that he has no decided anthropological 
views of his own, and that his pages reflect the 
most diverse opinions upon this subject current in 
the Palestinian Judaism of his time. 

4. The jirst sin and its consequences. — In Sirach 
we have exactly the biblical account of the Fall : 
'Of the woman eame the beginning of sin, and 
through her we all die' (25 J4 ) ; and this may be 
taken as representing the general opinion' among 
the Jews of Palestine two centuries prior to the 
Christian era. As practical reformers, the prophets 
did not concern themselves with religious meta- 
physics; but during an epoch when the Law was 
the one subject of study it was inevitable that 
attention should he concentrated upon the problem 
which agitated the whole ancient world — that of 
the origin of evil. And, naturally, the narrative in 
Gn 3 formed the starting-point in this discussion. 
Only gradually was the doctrine of original sin 
clearly formulated. In Sir S 5 all are indued said 
to be worthy of punishment ; but if there be 
transgressors who are 'a deeeivable seed,' those 
who love and fear the Lord are 'an honourable 
plant' (10 ,u ). The writer of Wisdom says, 'By 
the envy of the devil death entered into the 
world, and they that are of his portion make trial 
thereof {'£-*). This speculative treatment of the 
narrative of the Fall in Genesis in no way alters 
its content. The language clearly implies the 
doctrine of original sin, which, however, is not 
conceived as inconsistent with a certain predis- 
position towards good (S iy ). That this goodness, 
on the other hand, is in any case not absolute, is 
shown by the writer's statement that apart from 
Divine aid he could not possess wisdom (S- 1 )- 

In Enoch the eating of the tree of knowledge is 
treated as the source of a radical moral and 
spiritual transformation in man, which showed 
itself in his instant recognition of the impropriety 
of being naked. It carried death with it also, not 
as a punishment but as a natural consequence 
(<il) u ). Although Dillmann would read this into 
10S 11 , it is doubtful whether the book knows any- 
thing of a natural bias of all men towards evil. 
The question of original sin is scarcely in the view 
of the writer, whose concern is rather to explain 
the great moral difference in men. This he attri- 
butes to an initial difference of natural disposition. 
Philo treats the narrative of the Fall allegoric-ally. 
Man represents the spiritual, woman the physical, 
side of our being. By teaching man to exchange 
the celestial for the terrestrial life, woman was 
the cause of the first sin {de Mnnd. Opif. 53 fh). 
Through his descent into a sensible body, the first 
man caused the most evil consequences to his 
whole posterity. Sense as such being evil, sin is 
inborn with human nature (de Vita Jlosis, ii. 157). 
Josephus {Ant. I. i. 2-4) gives a sort of alle- 
gorizing version of the biblical account of the 
Fall. By eating the forbidden fruit our first 
parents attained the height of knowledge, but 
it proved their destruction. Their punishment is 
made to consist in labour and adversity, in the 
switt advance of old age and the near prospect of 
death. Of an original immortality nothing is said. 
In a somewhat embellished account of the Creation 
the Book of Jubilees takes cognizance of Adam's 
sin, and represents it as involving his expulsion 
from Paradise, with other attendant penalties. 
But it goes no further. It declares neither that 
death is the consequence of sin, nor that Adam's 
transgression resulted in the depravity of the 
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It would appear, then, that in Jewish fti**texiliu ."». Fret irithtiitl foreort/hi'ttiotf.— Thi- O T clearly 
tradition no clear views had been formulated on alliims, mi the one hand, the doctrine of Divine 

(lie subject of anthropology. A certain degr f providence and foreorilinution, and, on the uthvr, 

latitude prevuiltMl alike as regards the philosophical the freedom of the human will. All the latt-r 
conception of the constitution of man and the Jewish writings take the same position with 
theological position as to the original condition regard to mini's moral liberty. According to 
of our 'race. In particular, 110 doctrine, of original Wisdom, Cod is found of ruth as seek Him in 
sin had, for the most part, been arrived at. With singleness of heart (l lir ). Wisdom is attainable 
some exception.*, however, - notably that of Jose- by him who loves her and will diligently pursue 
phns, — the recognized necessity of 'death was con- her <(>'-'• 14 ). 'For her true beginning i's desire 
nected with the fall of our'lirst parents. Vet, of discipline; and the care for discipline is love 
curiously enough, this was usually considered a of her; and love of her is observance of her 
distinct yam, inasmuch as through the first sin law*; and to givu heed to her laws contirmcth 
man had audaciously possessed himself of know- incorrnption ; and interruption bringeth near unto 
ledge divinely prohibited. In other voids, he had j God ; so then desire of wisdom proiiioteth to a 
sinned to Ins own advantage. So that in this par- kingdom' (tj ,7lf ). Thus along the entire line of 
titular, as Langen points out, ' pre-ChrtHiaii tra- the soul's moral development the way lies open to 
tlition agrees rather with the Pronntf hens- myth man. < (winy to innate wickedness <."» i;, ) f he cannot 
than with the biblical account' [i.e. p. 3li.">). tread this path without Divine help (S-») ; but fur 

In 2 (4) Ksdras we meet with the doctrine of this he can pray (7 7 ), and it will be giv«n him if he 
original sin in a highly developed form. Already shows himself worthy of it {l" tt ). ail, l 'l" es not 
in The angel Criel's promise to teach him * where- court death by unrighteous words and deeds 

(l ] -- ia ). To the same ell'ect is the teaching of 
Sirach. The Lord 'showed men good and evil' 
(17 7 ), and * lett him in the hand of his own 
counsel' { I o 14 ). 'Before man is life juid death ; 
and whichsoever he liketh, it shall be given him ' 
(I.V 7 ). It is noteworthy that, in thus allirming 
man's power to distinguish between good and evil, 
the writer stoutly assails the contrary opinion 
mmVlrshull it yet bring forth until the time of (t.V 1 *). As ho would never have controvei ted an 
threshing come!' As in our nature the evil far unknown theory, the doctrine of predestination 
outweighs the good, so the perishing outnunil>er must have had its exponents in Jewish circles, 
the saved (~ u S a l) ,s ). In view of the pessimistic Free will in man, it was held, could not consist 
tone of the writer, it would not be sate to infer ' with Cod's government of the world. Providence 
that his outlook was that of the Judaism of the meant predestination, and man is but a passive 
period, although in days of troublous events it was j agent in the hand of tiod. This is the point of 
doubtless shared by many. The element of truth view against which Men Sira directs his jMilemic ; 
underlying his morbid presentation is that empha- and, although we cannot tell with what Pal. school 



fore the heart is wicked ' (4 4 ), the writer assumes 
that the question will interest his readers, and in 
several passages he gives to it a distinct and 
delinite answer. The sins of Israel are fruits of 
the lirst fall (3- 1,r ). So also in 4** it is said, 'A 
grain of evil seed was sown in the heart of Adam 
from the beginning, and how much wickedness 
hath it brought forth unto this time ! and h 



sized by our Lord, viz. that relatively few enter he was specially identified, it is evident that during 
in at the strait gate. This is quite' in keeping this period theological questions were keenly de- 
with the strict demands of OT morality, in width bated. In view of the full recognition of human 



the writer finds a point of contact for his doctrine freedom, ami in opposition to Saddncean rational 
of original sin. lie gives clear expression, how- ism, special stress was laid in some t|uarters ujjoii 
ever, to what was only obsenrely wrapped up in the heavenly orderin; 



Jewish tratlition. lint in his handling of this 
doctrine he does not conline himself to abstract 
theory; he approaches the problem also from the 
practical side. With the deep feeling of a soul 
crushed by the curse of sin he cries out, ' thou 
Adam, what hast thou done? for though it was 
thou that sinned, the evil is not fallen on time 
alone, but upon all of us that come of thee ' <7^). 
Although the writer's views are coloured by Chris- 
tian inlluenee, that influence is only a reflex one. 
He was himself no Christian, and no propagator 
of Christianity. His work is essentially Jewish, 
and its aim is'to revive the Jewish hope. Nothing 
is further from his intention than the appropria- 
tion of foreign matter, vet it was inevitable that 

expressions forged in the heat of the etntliet I >ivine providence in the face of llellenisn 
attending the early development of Christian linds the distinctive nature ol man and the most 
dot trine should have appealed to his susceptible direct consequence, of his likeness to Cud in the 
spirit. On its ausierer side Christianity minis- faculty of self-determination. 1 he moral lilierty 
tered to his gloomy spiritual tendency. 1 11 its belonging to the rational element m man is ihe 
milder aspects it seems to have awakened no very condition of virtu*, liy a spontaneous at t of 
answering echo within him. What, consciously will man ean choose to prat ti-e good or evil, ami 



of earthly things. This 
thought gradually came to be expressed under the 
ligurc «>f a heavenly book or heavenly tables, in 
which was set down the whole course of events as 
these would unfold themselves in actual history. 
The itlea of a book of life is not foreign to the 
01 (l.*'x 32 s -, I's We*;, but it was more freely 
employed in the later literature; ef. c.ff. known 
104' Ton- I7 3 . In the Hook of Jubilees sins are 
said to be written in the eternal looks which aie 
before the Loid (39'); while Abraham ami Levi 
are written down as just in the tables of heaven 
(111 11 3U VU ). The same idea occurs in Do lo-' 1 . It 
corresponds to the l'latonic world of Ideas or 
Divine world-plan, ami seems to have Wen the 
Jew ish expedient for retaining the old dot-trim- of 

l'hilo 



or unconsciously, impressed him was its delinea- 
tion of the race as sunk in universal sinfulness 
and exposed to the wrath and curse of (bid, of the 
human heart as naturally wicked, and of the com- 
paratively small number of the saved. Vet li 



so arrive at honour or condemnation. His destiny 
is thus in his own hands. According to Ju^cphu*, 
the chief dillcrence between the three leading 
Jewish sects was connected with the quiwtjon of 
human freedom: but. except as adherents of 



..„ far from denying the possibility of salvation or other of these, men .seem to have troubled 

that he even specifies what is necessary in order themselves little iilioiit the rehilion lo t neb other 

to find it, viz. works and faith (I) 7 13*). As the of the two factors of human liberty and Divine 

thought already appears in On l.V, there is no ptvarrangement. The peculiar Use of r^ap^ 
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of Jewish ideas [Ant. XIII. v. 9, XVIII. i. 3 ; BJ II. 
iii. 1). 

6. Ethics. — In the sphere of morals the vital 
question must ever he, What is sin, anil what is 
virtue ? According to OT ideas, sin consists in 
deviation from the law of God, and viitue in the 
observance of that law. But for the most part 
the OT is content with laying down general prin- 
ciples, leaving men to apply these to their own 
special circumstances in accordance with their 
individual judgment. In post-exilie Judaism we 
meet with two marked developments differing on 
opposite sides from the OT position. The one is 
that of Pharisaism, according to which the main 
element in morality is the literal observance of 
positive precepts ; the other is that identified with 
the Alexandrian school, according to which the 
principal importance is attached, not to the out- 
ward act itself but to the sentiment inspiring it. 

(1} Palestinian Jews based their ethical system 
on the Mosaie law, whieh is not a philosophy but 
a revelation. It does not deal with the general 
conditions of moral existence as such, hut with 
the particular conditions that obtained in Israel. 
Naturally, therefore, the serihes were not philo- 
sophers ; they were interpreters of the hat red Law. 
For Ezra and his coadjutors this formed the unique 
standard, not only of religion and morals but also 
of economics and politic-. Every department of 
life was regulated by it. Xo distinction was made 
between the ceremonial and the moral ; Sabbath 
observance and rules about food were enjoined by 
the same law that commanded the love of God and 
just dealing towards men. Xational law and not 
conscience was the recognized norm of morality, 
which thus became synonymous with jurispru- 
dence. In point of fact, the practice of well doing 
was often dictated by the love of good for its own 
sake (To 4 7tr -, Sir 4~ b etc.), but in theory morality 
was simply a matter of mechanical obedience to 
legalistic prescriptions. This conception of ethics 
led to the Law being developed in quite a wrong 
direction. Every biblical commandment was sur- 
rounded by a network of petty regulations. Xo 
allowance was made for changing circumstances; 
full obedience to the Law in all its particulars was 
inexorably demanded of every Jew. To the pre- 
cepts of the Written Law were added those of the 
Ualakha or Traditional Law, which was handed 
down as a sacred trust from generation to genera- 
tion, and ultimately embodied in the Talmud. It 
took centimes for the Oral Law to reach its com- 
pleted form, but its birth dates from the restora- 
tion of Israel under Ezra and Nehemiah. An 
attempt was thus made to bring every conceivable 
case within the scope of the Law, and with merci- 
less logic, to regulate the whole of human conduct 
by strict rule of thumb. Legal details were multi- 
plied until religion became a trade, and life an 
intolerable burden. Men were reduced to moral 
automatons. The voice of conscience was stifled ; 
the living power of the Divine word was neutral- 
ized and smothered beneath a mass of external 
rules. Hence our Lord's accusation against the 
Pharisees, that by their traditions they made void 
the Law. Xot that in Palestinian ethics the inner 
motive was absolutely disregarded. The litera- 
ture of the period recommends the practice of the 
Law out of respect to God who gave it (To P'-' 4 sff - 
etc.}; and, from the efforts made in the '2nd cen- 
tury a.d. to crush out the modified spiritualism 
represented by Sirach and the school of Gamaliel 
and II ill el, we may reasonably infer that the 
Pharisaic affirmation of the merit of works met 
witn considerable opposition at an earlier date. 
Liberalism disappeared only when the observance 
of the Ceremonial haw became the one safeguard 
of Israels nationality. 



externalism held the field, and that more and 
more, as the one thing needful. 

A conspicuous example of legalistic Judaism is 
furnished in connexion with the observance of the 
Sabbath {see vol. iv. p. 3'2u''}. Xo fewer than 
39 species of servile Avork are forbidden on that 
day, and each of these includes numerous par- 
ticulars. To observe scrupulously the prescribed 
rule- about food is viewed as morally meritorious 
(I)n 2"«; Jth S 6 etc). From the days of Xoah 
downwards, the eating of blood seems to have 
been considered criminal. In Enoch 4 5 the giants 
are depicted as dreadful cannibals because guilty 
of this enormity. The Book of Jubilees also 
attaches much importance to this prohibition. 
'Eat no blood whatever . . . that thou niayest be 
preserved from all evil' (2I 6 - 1Sfr -). This appears to 
lie n, superstitions gloss upon the biblical statement, 
'the blood is the life' (Lv IT"). At all events, 
it shows us that an ethieal significance wa-< given 
to mere externalities ha\ing none. Almsgiving is 
represented as purging away all sin (To 12" 14 n ). 
Tnis error as to the value of good works passed 
over into Christianity with Jewish Christians, and 
formed the subject of" St. Pawl's great controversy. 
In the special religious conditions of the .lews this 
mechanical and minute system of ethic* was per- 
haps inevitable. It seems to lie a law of religious 
history that all written tradition giv«*s rise to an 
oral tradition, and that the latter always claims 
to dominate conscience ; especially is this the ca-e 
where, as in Mosaism, written tradition is at once 
a religion and a revelation (Nicolas, Dot Durtriws 
llcligicuses da Juifs, p. 3Nl). Clnmh hi-toiy 
shows that even (official) Christianity has not 
always refrained from lording it over the con- 
science iu matters of detail not included within 
the scope of the Divine commandments. Closely 
connected with the value attached to good works 
was the exclusivtness whieh distinguished the 1'al. 
Jews of this period. It was no longer their birth 
only that marked them of! from other nations; in 
virtue of their observance of the Law they occu- 
pied a position of superiority over ' sinners of the 
Gentiles' (Gal 2 15 ). The strength of this feeling 
is reflected in the jealousy afterwards shown by 
Jewish Christians towards their brethren <>f pagan 
extraction, and in the demand that all such should 
at least perform the obligations of proselytes. The 
misapprehension as to the nature of sin on thepait 
of orthodox Judaism led naturally to a wrong view 
regarding absolution from sin. In this connexion 
there was apparently no thought of a moral re- 
newal of the heart. To judge from the attitude of 
later Kabbinism, it was all a question of calcula- 
tion. Sin could be atoned for by counterbalancing 
good works ; and if a man's good deeds exceeded 
his evil deeds, then he was both morally good, and 
would stand in the judgment. Put evidence is not 
wanting that in the Judaism of the period room 
was found for the conception that a soul may reach 
n point in sin which constitutes a state ot moral 
banishment from God. According to Jubilees 
(SO 3 - 31 ), Esau committed 'a sin unto death' in re- 
nouncing the yoke of his brother, while 2 (4) Es 
7 4y speaks of ' works that bring death,' i.e. for 
which, on earth at least, there is no forgiveness. 

With regard to retribution, the Pal. Apocrypha 
strongly maintain that a holy life will bring 
happiness, and that the wicked will meet with 
misfortune and punishment (Sir 33" 2S 1 ). 



The 



writers mostly eontine their view to the present 
it joins with Sirach iu laying great stiysi 



life. Tol... „ 

on almsgiving a« a means of securing the Divine 
favour, but only, it would seem, with reteretice to 
this life ; though in one passage he speaks of death 
as more profitable for him than life, and desires to 
Yet there is no doubt that be released-froin distress that he may 'go to the 
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everlasting placu' (3 C ), Future retribution, how- 
orw, is nlso taught (J tit Iti 17 , i* Mac 7'\ 2 (4) Es 

(*2> The moral ideas of the Alexandrian Jews 
reileet a ditlorent and, in one respect at least, 
more scriptural atmosphere. Moral worth is de- 
termined, not by the measure of obedience to 
posit he prescription but by the inner purpose of 
the heart. The spirit of the Law is not subordi- 
nated to the letter. Morality is a quality of sold 
(Wis l 4 (I 10 ), and has its roots in fellowship with 
Cod (lo y ). Wifduiu, which has its .source in the 
four cardinal (Platonic) virtues solierness, under- 
standing, righteousness, and courage (s 7 )- corre- 
sponds somewhat strikingly to what St. Paul desig- 
« faith. 'To be acquainted with the(! is perfect 



Wisdom the peculiar advantage of the Jew imi- 
sists, not in Ins birth but in his pufttuMon of the 
knowledge of (.{oil. Pagans are sinners, n<>t bve-nu#e 
they are not of Abraham's race but because they 
are without the knowledge of the true God (13*). 
It it from this standpoint that idolatry is regarded 
as the source of evil and the corruption of life 
(1-P-). 1'hilo departs even more emphatically than 
Wisdom from the Jewish particularism taught in 
Palestine. All men are brethren, similarly organ 
ized and endowed ; before all is set the same task 
of emancipating the soul from the bondage of the 
ho ly. Slavery is the greatest of all evils, and \ ii tue 
consists in obeying the voice of conscience. It is 
the mission of the Israelites to be the priest* and 
prophet* of the whole human race, and herein lies 



htcoiisncss, and to know thy dominion is the root I their privilege. Put in order to accomplish this 



ot immortality' (lo 3 ). According to Philo, religious 
reverence is the source of virtue, ami the perfect 
law is the disinterested love of the good for its own 
sake. 

15ut, if the Alexandrian ethics coincides with < >T 
teaching in the place which it assigns to the heart's 
intention, it deviates from the scriptural position 
in virtually setting aside the practice of the Mosaic 
law. In Wisdom sacrifice is mentioned only inci- 
dentally, while stress is laid upon the importance 
of prayer (16 ,,M ), and upon the word of God as the 
true nourishment of the soul (Iti*). Philo expressly 
tenches that Cod takes no pleasure in sacritices, 
but is pleased only with purity of heart (de Victim. 
Offer. 3). The virtuous soul is His temple, and its 
homage the true ottering. So far he may he said 
to anticipate the spirit of Christianity. But in 
opposing the mechanical morality ot the Pal. 
schools the Alexandrian* fell into an unhealthy 



:s 



ritualism. The writer of Wisdom shows a dis- 



tinct leaning towards asceticism. In his view the 
hotly is the enemy of the soul, upon which it acts 
as a heavy drag *(9 15 ), and celibacy is better than 
the anxious lot of him whose chihfren are only too 
likely to be given to wickedness (3'- ff - 4 1 ). i'hilo 
goes\still further, and allegerieally reduces all the 
positive precept* of the OT to the one idea of over- 
coming sense by the life of the spirit. It is the 
duty of the wise man to loosen the bonds that bind 
the spirit to the material frame in which it is im- 
prisoned (de Mirjrat. Ahr. 1). Although the appli- 
cation of this general principle frequently coincides 
with < >T precepts, it amounts to a rejection of the 
positive teaching of revelation. That there is no 
fundamental agreement is shown by the diU'eretice 
between the Pliilonic and OT conceptions of sin. 
According to QT revelation, the .sinner's restora- 
tion may be ell'ected by his penitent return to Coil : 
in Philo's system there is no healing for the sold 
that has deliberately sinned. Neither does the 
Alexandrian theosophist acknowledge any degrees 
of heinousiicss in sin, seeing that he attaches no 
importance to the outward act, but takes account 
only of the freedom and decision with which the 
sin is committed. This writer's ascetic bias is so 
far corrected by his declaration that the care of 
the soul and devotion to Hod should not render 
us oblivious to our duties towards our fellow -man 
(de Dent!. 22). 

In contrast to the Palestinians, the Alexandrian 
Jews applied the idea of retribution to the future as 
well as to the present life. Wisdom clearly teaches 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments 
(3" T ). The Kay of Judgment is cxpres.sly men- 
tioned (3 T - ls ). The terrors of an evil conscience 
and the thought of future coiidemnat ion are jointly 
.set forth in IT-'. In ID* the hardening of Pharaoh's 
heart is represented as a necessary doom, quit< 
after the analogy of the Creek Meuicsit. 

Another dist ? 
ethics Ls its uuiv 



llogv ol the Creek Aow.Vf.V. qllelltly 111 IU ot Hie llicoc 

distinctive note of the Alexandrian (1 S L'i- etc.), but witlua spec 
universulistie tenancy, A^rtfh.y to H ylM U OiM afitf Ins ■ 



■ntous task they must have a true' spiritual 
understanding of their Law, i.e. they must heroine, 
philosophers. This extreme spiritualism was die- 
partly to the inllucnce of Creek philosophy, and 
partly to the distance of the Alexandrian Jews 
from Palestine. Equally shut on" from contact 
with the schools of the home land, and from the 
observance of the Ceremonial Law, they soon ideal- 
ized their religion. 

7. Christ in ti doctrine p (tec final ahojir mid pre- 
cision tu the Jetris-fi authrv/fo/iijft/, and threw a 
Hood of light upon the obscurities of a period un- 
rivalled for religious wavering and confusion. To 
many things in the current theological teaching 
Christ gave His assent; with regard to others He 
set men upon the right track ; others still lie re- 
jected or supplanted by positive doctrine of a 
contrary character. To a large extent this was 
done through the use of well-known idea* and 
expressions. The words of Jesus with reference to 
unpardonable sin (Mt P2 slf ; cf. I J n .V 6 , He <;<*■) 
probably rellect a phraseology familiar to the 
Judaism of the age. A j/ro/tos of this example, 
Langen suggestively remarks that the key to 
many theological dilliculties of NT passages lies 
in approaching them from the standpoint of their 
historical connexion (./ udciithum, p. 3s] ). With 
out essentially altering its content, Christian doc- 
trine introduces light and detinitcness into the well- 
nigh chaotic mass of religious thought and theory 
which represented the accumulation of centuries. 
As to the nature of man, it distinguishes between 
soul and spirit without embracing Plato's doctrine 
of trichotomy, and rejects the Pythagorean view 
of the connexion between soul and body. It teaches, 
further, that there is a personal future life hu- 
man, a resurrection to life, but also to judgment. 
In St. Paul's Epistles we have the facts of redemp- 
tion joined on to the teaching of the opening 
chapters of Genesis, and raised to a delinite system. 
Sin, death, and grace appear in their true signili 
cauee and connexion. On the one hand, we have 
the loftiest ideal towards which to strive in our 
moral and spiritual growth and development, and 
on the other the Almighty will working from 
eternity towards the fulttlmcut of His purposes 
(Ho S). While not showing how the two doctrines 
ran be held in combination without neutralizing 
each other.it teaches both freewill and an over- 
ruling Providence. Finally, Christian ethics neither 
ignores the motive inspiring conduct, nor minimizes 
the importance id the external act. It teaches 
that, while the moral quality of an action is deter- 
mined by the inner motive, its outward manifesta- 
tion is also worthy of praise or blame iMk 1-1"). 

v. TlIK Ml.ssiAMC HoCK. 1. .ty*nm>iy of the 
ej'jH'e.s.sit.n. The Word Messiah (lleb. ?Tr, Cr. 
XpiffTos) means 'anointed,' and is n*fcd most fre- 
■ntly in OT of the theocratic kin;,' of Israel 
), but WJth^ special significance when 
lesicndauu (l'» lb M 
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In Dii 9 25 the reference is apparently to 
ei". Is 4, r > 1 ). Tlie title does not occur either 



89 ; 

Cyrus (ef. 

in the Apocrypha or in the Apocalyptic literature 
written during the last century and a half B.C. 
In the latter especially there are undoubtedly 
Messianic passages, but the style of composition 
lent itself most naturally to the use of the sym- 
bolical. The earliest extant instance of its dis- 
tinctive use as a technical form is found in the 
anti -Saddueean Psalms of Solomon (IT 3 " IS 6,8 ), 
composed c. 140 B.C. It may be noted here also 
that the expression 'Messianic hope' is not free 
from a certain ambiguity, seeing that under this 
title are frequently comprehended two tilings 
which should be carefully distinguished, viz. the 
expectation of the Me.tdanie jortt, and the expecta 
tion of the Messianic kinrj. In tracing the develop- 
ment of the Messianic idea in Israel it is necessary 
{ \o keep in view the fact that many Prophetic and 
Apocalyptic writers who look forward confidently 
1o a glorious future for the nation entertain no 
expectation of a personal Messiah. The Jews 
cherished a strong belief in the restoration of their 
r. ational prestige as Jehovah's chosen people. After 
purifying the nation by discipline, He would bestow 
upon them all that heart could wish. This faith, 
already preached by the prophets of the 8th cent. 
B.C., they firmly held apart from and prior to the 
notion of a unique personal deliverer in the form 
of the Messiah. In certain sections of .ludaisin 
also, and at certain periods, when the latter ex- 
pectation grew dim, the wider hope was never 
relinquished. 

2. The OT position. — The prophets Amos, Hosea, 
and Joel give clear expression to Messianic hopes 
for Israel and Judah, but say nothing of a personal 
Messiah. What they predict is the revived glory 
of the David ie house (Am 9 m -) and the return of 
the children of Israel (Ilos 3 r '). Nor does Zeph- 
aniah, in depicting the happy future that shall 
follow the Divine judgment on Israel and the 
nations (3"" 30 ), introduce at all the ligure of Messiah. 
Jeremiah announces the coming of a king of David's 
line, but seems to think of a succession of them 
(IT- 5 22 4 33 1517 ); and Obadiah (v.-) speaks of a 
plurality of saviours on Mount Zion. The same 
thought appears to be implied in Ezk 43 7 45 a( -, 
and elsewhere this prophet idealizes the reign of 
David, referring to him as the 'shepherd ' of Israel 
and ' their prince for ever.' In Isaiah, Mieali, 
and Zeehariah we meet with a great advance in 
the development of Messianic expectation. These 
prophets do not confine the blessing to their own 
nation, and clearly bring forward the person of a 
particular descendant of David (Is 7 1 "" 16 9 Ufl , Mie 
5' 2ff -, Zee 9 9 14 9 ). The terms in which this king is 
described perfectly lit the character of the Messiah 
as that came to be recognized in Jewish theology. 

3. The Messianic idea in the Apocrypha .— W hile 
eonlidently predicting better times for Israel, the 
Apocrypha all'ord but few materials for the con- 
struction of the doctrine of the Messiah. Earueh, 
Tobit, and Sirach may be noticed first as falling 
within the period between the cessation of pro- 
phecy and the commencement of the Maccabee 
revival. Itaruch comforts Jerusalem and the 
Jewish nation by the assurance of the destruction 
of their enemies, and of the return of their pro- 
sperity as a united people 'gathered together by 
the word of the Holy One' (4 21tf ). There is no 
Mediator known to Darnell as accomplishing all 
this. Many of the Fathers pointed to another 

Iiassage (3^ ff ') as a prophecy of the Incarnation ; 
mt the words 'afterward did she (AV l he ') ap- 
pear upon earth, and was conversant with men' 
are more properly regarded as a personification of 
Wisdom, Tobit's point of view is somewhat dif- 
ferent. He predicts the same happiness for, Israel, 



he same happiness for, Israel, to the punishment o 
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and a return to Jerusalem, there to re-establish 
with great pomp the worship of the Lord <4od. 
But he speaks of no vengeance to be wreaked on 
their enemies, over whom they are rather to ob- 
tain a glorious triumph in the shape of their con- 
version to Judaism (13 5, u * im -). Uen Sira knows 
no more of a personal Messiah than either Baruch 
or Tobit. The idea of a glorious future is present 
to his mind, although he expresses himself on the 
subject with great sobriety. He recalls the pro- 
mises made by God to Abraham and to David 
(44- 1 45- 5 47 n ), and looks for the return of the 
scattered Jews, for the punishment of their op- 
pressors (36 10fr -), and for the breaking of ' the 
sceptres of the unrighteous' (3o 1M ). In'spite of a 
dim Messianic expectation in 44-50 that is in no 
special way connected with an individual Messiah, 
his real interest is in the perpetuity of the Israel- 
itish people. 'The days of Israel,' he says, 'are 
innumerable ' (3T 23 ), and 'their glory shall not be 
blotted out' (44 13 ). The only other passage we 
need refer to is one which is generally thought to 
be of later origin on account of the great contrast 
it bears to the prevailing doctrine of the book, viz. 
4S lut \ This passage, which recalls the closing lines 
of the prophecy of Malauhi, speaks of Elijah re- 
turning at the inauguration of the Messianic king- 
dom, and that in such a way as to seem to imply 
that the author had hopes of living to see it all. 
But the Gr. text is obscure, and it is certainly not 
safe to conclude that he speaks of a future life. 

' Prom the little and in part doubtful evidence 
that remains to us, it would seem that in the 
period between the Captivity and the rise of the 
Maccabees the Messianic hope resolved itself into 
vague anticipations of a glorious and happy future, 
in which the presence of God would be more mani- 
fest, but of which a Messiah would form no essen- 
tial feature' (Drummond, Jewish Messiah, p. 1U9). 
This is exactly the position of those modem Jews 
who say the' Messiah is not a person, but an 
epoch. 

In 1 Mac. three passages have been singled out 
for discussion in this connexion: — (I) 'David for 
being merciful inherited the throne of a kingdom 
for ever and ever ' (2 57 ). These words are put into 
the lips of Mattathias, and it is possible that the 
writer, without ascribing this expectation to the 
priest of Modin, contemplated the restoration of 
the David ie kingdom through the appearance of 
the Messiah. (2) 'They pulled down the (dese- 
crated) altar, and laid up the stones in the moun- 
tain of the house in a convenient place, until there 
should come a prophet to give an answer concern- 
ing them ' (4* 1 ). There is here certainly no specific 
reference to the Messiah. (3) ' The Jews and 
priests were well pleased that Simon should be 
their leader and high priest for ever, until there 
should arise a faithful prophet ' (14 41 ). Although 
the absence of the article makes it difficult to 
identify the 'prophet' in question with the Mes- 
siah, ' the allusion may still fairly be regarded as 
Messianic in the general sense that the expected 
" faithful . prophet" iirst appeared in Christ ' 
(Canib. Bible, ad loe.). In 2 Mac. there is only 
one passage of Messianic import— 'In God have 
we hope, that he will quickly have mercy upon us, 
and gather us together out of all the eaith into 
the holy place' (2 18 ). The use of ' quickly' seems 
to imply the expectation of the near approach 
of the Messianic kingdom. There is nothing 
in Judith beyond the mention of ' the Day of 
Judgment,' when the Lord Almighty will take 
vengeance on the enemies of Israel (16 17 ). 

In the Alexandrian Wisdom of Solomon likewise 
we meet with little that can claim to be directly 
Messianic. We have the same belief expressed as 
,tp the punishment j>f the enemies ot God's people, 
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and the elevation of the latter to a position of 

supremacy, lmt all in very general terms (3 7 5). 

There is just one pa»a£»— 2 l -*-' u — which has been 

often reckoned to he Mes>ianie. Ik de#eril>e* the 

sutl'ering of the righteous at the hands of the 

ungodly, here ami there in sueh language as 

makes it very natural to interpret it of the .Mes- 
siah. Mult prohahly, however, it is Israel as a 

nation that is spoken of here; and many of the 

expressions are to he applied rather to the present 

than to the future. In Hi 17 and other passage* 

Israel is called 6 Jkaiot. IJesides, some of the 

things said scarcely admit of Messianic applica- 
tion, e.g. ' Let us lie in wait for the righteous man,' 

'lie is grievous unto us even to behold,' ' We 

were accounted of him as base metal.' The.se 

expressions all point to national enmities. More- 
over, the next chapter proceeds to speak of the 

righteous in the aggregate. It is inconceivable 

that, had the hope of a Messiah been clear to his 

own mind, this writer would not have brought it 

forward in an uumi.slakable way in his references 

to the glorious kingdom awaiting the godly (5 16 ). 

At the same time it may be conceded to Kwald 

that ' this work should, ... in consideration of 

its central idea and ultimate purpose, be reckoned 

among the Messianic productions' {Hist. v. p. 

4b I). 

Willi the exception of the material supplied by 

2(4) Esdras, which is dealt with below, this sums 

up what the Apocrypha contain with regard to 

the doctrine of the Messiah ; anil certainly it is 

impossible to claim anything in the way of de- 
velopment here. Indeed, ' in the po>t. Exilian time 

the limitation of Messianie apprehension to OT 

forms becomes again much greater than with 

Jeremiah anil Deutoro-lsaiah } (Itiehui, Messianic 

Prufitwy, p. 231). 

4. 7 runs) or mat ion vf Messitnir hopes into Apocn- 

hffit'bc it/cas. — In t lie post-exilie period the ancient 

Messianic promises gradually assumed a new aspect. 

The A/wrti/yfitic presentation of the Messiah-hope 

appears for the hrst time in the Hook of Daniel, 

winch seems to have formed the model of most of 

the subsequent literature bearing this name. The 

work dates from the Maceab;ean struggle against 

the tyrannical attempt of Antiochus KjHphnues 

(the ' little horn ' of ch. 7) to suppress Judaism by 

force. Its aim is to revive the courage of the 

Jewish people. This it seeks lo do by pointing 

them to the splendid example of religious con- 
stancy set by the heroes of a former age (1 (>), and 

lo the glorious destiny awaiting them in the future 

(7-12). It deals with the restoration of Israel, and 

the victorious establishment of the worship of J" 

under a Bavidic prince, but with a wealth of detail 

that is new, and with a reference of the facts to 

the history of the four great nations which in 

succession ruled the world. The kingdom of Uod 

is represented as the tifth and hist monarchy I extension of < >T Messianie teaching. Foreign in- 

{2 U '-), the linal consummation of the Divine pur- I fluunec is clearly traceable in such ideas as those 

poses to which the whole series of revolutions, of a partial resurrection, a millennial reign, etc. 

political and religious, consecutively lead up. It I And 111 this instance the external impulse was not 

will be preceded I, y the Abomination of Desolation , Greek, lmt I'er.sian. Helved! Hellenism and 

Jewish Apocalyptic there is no allinity : the one 
conceived the *gold#n age as past, the other as 



soiiitieation of Israel, as the four animals are 
the p 'lsouitiealiou of the four empires; but the 
majority of scholars ascribe to him a supernatuial 
character (cf. article SuN OK Man in vol. iv. 
p. 5S3f. ). In any case, the Messianie idea ap- 
pears here in a more precise form than in Siracli. 
Instead of vague predictions of a prosperous 
future, there is a definite date assigned to the 
downfall of Israel's enemies, and to the assump- 
tion by the chosen people of universal dominion. 
Those who have fallen victims to persecution will 
not be without their reward ; they will be raised 
up to share in the glories of the Messianie urn. 

Subsequent Apocalyptic writers follow the Hook 
of Daniel in connecting the advent of the Messiah 
with the general development of human histoiy, 
although they diller from it and from one another 
in their mode of mapping it out. Sometimes it is 
divided limply into the period preceding and that 
following the Messiah's coining; sometimes into 
three periods of llKtO years. The Testament* of 
the Twelve Patriarchs (Levi 17 f.) speak of seven 
weeks, Enoch of ten weeks, and the Sibylline t (r, 
(2 IS ) of ten generations. Other books, however, 
represent the time, of the Messiah's advent as 
known only to Cod (2 EsG 7lT -). Already in Daniel 
the enemies of Cod's chosen people are supported 
by the rebel angels (I0 1S '- 12'), nnd in the later 
literature their last and greatest enemy is repre- 
sented, not only as a pagan king but as the prime 
of <lemous, leading all t lie hosts of evil against the 
Messiah. Some other notable developments occur, 
such as the preparation of the way ot the Lord by 
the reappearance not only of Elijah as in M niacin, 
but also of Moses, Isaiah, and Jeremiah ; the 
dating in mystical numbers of the main events 
that usher in the Messianie era ; a resurrection 
vftlmjust (qualifying Dn 12 J ; cf. Jo*. Ant. XVllt. 
iv. 3, Ji.f Mil. i. 4) ; the giving of a new law for 
the whole world (Sib. Or. 3™ !T ) ; ami the mil- 
lennium, or reign of the Messiah on earth for Hhii) 
years. These elements sulliciently distinguish the 
apocalypses from the ancient Ileb. prophecies. To 
speak more generally, the former are ditlercntinteU 
from the latter by their almost purely transcen- 
dental character, and by the wider sweep of their 
horizon. If the essential features of the picture 
are the same as in the prophetic writings, the 
main interest is shifted from the present to the 
future, and the canvas is enlarged. There is 
greater precision, more fulness of detail, and bolder 
colouring. This gradual transformation of Mes- 
sianie hopes into apocalyptic beliefs was tin; neces- 
sary consenu -nee of the political situation in 
Israel. As each new crisis overtook them, a way 
had to be found of reconciling the prophetic pro- 
mises with present misfortunes. 

Hut there is an element in Jewish Apocalyptic 
literature which forbids u> to regard it as a mere 



; precciien i.ytne ^nomination 01 iscsoiatiou 
(9- 7 I2 11 ), the culminating point in the career of the 
transgressors {$-). This will continue for a fixed 
period, ami then the last and vilest of the heathen 
powers will be crushed by the special interposition 
of the Most High, who will transfer the dominion 
to His saints (7 ls ). The glorious deliverance will 
be signalized by a partial resurrection of the dend, 
of whom some shall rise to everlasting life, ami 
* to shame ami everlasting contempt (12 : ). 



shall be inaugurated the .Messiah's kingdom, which 

shall extend to all nations ami never be destroyed 

(7 14 ). Some think there is here no trace of the 

Messiah, and that tin; person Ju human form who or a* c 

appears in the vision of Dul 1 Ifi merely "till* per- » Un tbtf' to *' \W* i'^JhVl acceptance. Moreover 



future. In the "atmosphere of Alexandrian Juda- 
ism the Messianic hope lost its vitality, and icsolved 
itself into little else than a philosophy of human 
betterment from the point of view of religion and 
morals. On the other baud, apocalyptic beliefs 
are closely associated with Habylonia under the 
Persian rule. The scene of tho Hook of Daniel, 
in which they were tirst propounded, is laid in 
Habylon, and the Hal. Apocrypha show that it 
was'aniong the Jews who either as returned exiles 
nshad,,y it^uate relations with Baby- 
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the sacred writings of the Persians (Voi&idikl, 
etc.) speak of the coming of a deliverer in the last 
days, of the overthrow of the enemies of Ormazd, 
and the consequent establishment of an era of 
ha]i]>iness analogous to that contemplated in the 
Messianic expectation of the Jews. The re- 
semblance extends even to sueh details as the 
idea of a fifth monarchy, the resurrection of the 
dead, the millennial reign of the saviour, etc. 
Not that these elements were simply adopted by 
the Jews a.s an addition to their own Messianic 
hopes by way of supplementing and completing 
them. In no ease does the resemblance amount 
to identity, and on eertain points, as, e.g., that of 
the final restoration of the wicked, the Persian 
doctrine was distinctly rejected by the Jews. 
This again influenced their views of the resur- 
rection, which they eoneeived as partial and not 
universal. The Persian elements traceable in the 
Jewish beliefs of the period merely show that, in 
the fresh interpretation of ancient documents in- 
dured by their changing circumstances, the Jews 
were influenced by the recollection of something 
analogous in Mazdeism. 

^Ye have a typical specimen of Jewish Apocalyptic 
in the IJook of Enoeli. Dillicult critical questions 
arise with reference to this strange ;md interesting 
book,— questions of date, authorship, and constitu- 
ent elements,— but it is unnecessary for our purpose 
to discuss them. (See the general and special In- 
troductions in Charles' ed.). Two well-marked s c- 
tions of the book treat of the Messianic expectation, 
viz. the Similitudes (37-71) and the Dream Virions 
(83-90). The date assigned by Chai les to the latter 
section is n,c. 160-161, or a little later than Daniel. 
The work of a llasida'an in full sympathy with the 
Maccaba-an insurrection, it contains two visions, 
of which the first deals with the judgment of the 
Deluge, and the second gives a birdVeye view of the 
entire eourse of human history from the Ci cation 
down to the establishment of the Messiah's king- 
dom. In the first vision no attempt is made to 
explain the origin of human sin. According to 
the representation of the writer, the judgment that 
first fell ii] ion the woild was caused by the sin of 
the rebel angels, and not by that of man. In the 
second vision, which employs a symbolism akin to 
that of the Uook of Daniel, special stress is laid 
upon the distressful condition of Israel after the 
Exile. This is ascribed to the faithlessness of the 
seventy shepherds, who wiekedly destroyed those 
whom God entrusted to their care (8i) iaff -). ISut in 
the midst of this oppression, from the party of the 
llasida'ans and in the person of Judas Maccab;eus 
(the ' great horn ' of 'JO' 1 ), there will arise a deliverer 
whose sword shall destroy their enemies. God 
Himself shall appear, and the earth shall swallow 
them up ( ( J0 6 ' 1U ). Then will ensue the judgment of 
the fallen watchers, the shepherds, and the apostate 
Jews, who will be cast into a fiery abyss (9U" Jff -). 
This will be followed by the setting up of the new 
Jerusalem, the conversion of the remanent Gentiles, 
and their submission to Israel (U0- Sff -), the resurrec- 
tion of those who have succumbed to persecution, 
and the gathering of the dispersed of Israel (9CF). 
Finally, the Messiah ('a white bullock') will 
appear ('JO^); all the saints will be changed into 
his likeness, and God will rejoice over them (SO 38 ). 
We have here ' the Messiah coming forth from the 
bosom of the community. He is a man only, but 
yet a glorified man, and superior to the community 
from which he springs. So far as he is a man only, 
he may be regarded as the prophetic Messiah as 
opposed to the Apocalyptic Messiah of the Simili- 
tudes, and yet he is not truly the prophetic Mes- 
siah ; for he has absolutely no function to perform, 
and he does not appear till the world's history is 
finally closed. Accordingly, his presence here must 



be accounted for purely through literary reminis- 
cence, and the hope ot the Messiah must be re- 
garded as practically dead at this period. The 
writer felt no need of such a personality so long as 
the nation had such a chief as Judas Mac-caba-us' 
(Charles, Introd. p. 30 f.). 

5. The Messianic idea in. later Palestinian books. 
— The Book of Jubilees (written, according to 
Charles, n.C. 135-105). This work is distinguished 
by the spirituality of its description of the Messi- 
anie kingdom, although the person of the Messiah, 
whom the writer expects to arise from Judah, is 
alluded to only once (31 18 ). It is neither strictly 
apocalyptic in form, nor chiefly concerned with the 
subject of the Messianic hope. Only two or three 
passages are of importance tor our purpose. Ch. I 
speaks of the day when the sanctuary of God will 
be established in the midst of Israel for ever and 
ever. Corrected by reproof, the people will abandon 
their idolatry. After having been dispersed among 
the heathen, the penitent Israelites will be gathered 
into one, and God will come and dwell among them. 
On the setting up of the Messianic kingdom, 'the 
heavens and the eaith' . . . ' and all the luminaries 
shall be renewed' (I LKJ ). This idea of the gradual 
transformation of nature as well as man appears 
to have been taken from Mazdeism (Soderhloin, La 
Vie Future iVaprts le Mazdcixme, p. 254). In ch. 
23 the death of Abraham at the age of 175 years 
gives occasion for some reference to the dnrati..n 
of human life, and this again leads the_ writer to 
portray in glowing colours the future vieisMtmks 
of Israel. Py reason of sin the infant of thiee 
weeks will look like a centenarian. lint they will 
begin to renounce the sins of their fathers, and 
then their days will gradually lengthen to a 
thousand years, and the servants of the Lord ' will 
again pursue their enemies.' In another passage 
universal empire is promised to kings of Jacob* 
line (31 18 ). The statement that life will be short 
until the day of the Great Judgment (23 n ) seems 
to indicate that the writer conceives the Judgment 
as intervening at the point when after protracted 
trial a new generation penitently kisses the rod. 
This marks the rise of the Messianic era. 'Jubilees 
will pass away,' however, before a perfectly pure 
lsiael shall dwell in quiet throughout the land.* 

We must next take account of the Similitudes of 
Enoch (chs. 37-71), which Charles refers to u.c. 
15 SO. This work exhibits the genuine religious 
spirit of Judaism. The Messianic doctrine in par- 
ticular finds here unique expression. Dealing with 
the old prol lem, How can the temporary triumph 
of wickedness consist with the justice of God 1 the 
writer finds the answer in a comprehensive review 
of the world's history from the first beginnings of 
evil down to the final extrication wrought by the 
establishment of the Messianic kingdom. His 
method is strictly apocalyptic. Men were led 
astray by the watchers, who became subject to 
Satan (54 6 ). After this sinners deny the Lord of 
spirits (38-), and the mighty oppress God's elect 
children (62 flff -). Put the Son of Man along with 
the Head of Days will appear for judgment. Pun- 
ishment will be meted out to the fallen angels (54 h ), 
the kings and the mighty (3S 5 ), and the godless (3S 2 
etc.), and 'unrighteousness will disappear as a 
shadow' from the earth (4<J 2 ). Heaven and earth 
will be transformed (45 4f -), and the elect will live in 
the light of eternal life (58 s ). The Elect One will 
dwell among them, and 'with that Son of Man 
will they eat and lie down and rise up for ever and 
ever » (62 14 ). Most frequently the Messiah is desig- 
* While Charles admits that this is a correct statement of the 
case ' if v. 11 is correctly handed down and to be taken literally,' 
he argues that the view that the Final Judgment precedes the 
Mnssiaiiic kingdom is precluded by the writer's conception of 
tbis kingdom as 'a gradual and progressive transformation. 
Of. the same writer's note on 2330. 
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nated 'the Elect One' (4U 5 4o 3 etc.), but also • the 
Righteous Uue ' (37 J ), ' tin- Anointed ' (4S ,( > 52 4 ), an<I 
* the Son of Man ' (4G- ff - 4S ,J etc.). His pr»-axist- 
ciit-e seems to lie ailirmed in 4S--°. This is a solitary 
instance of religious speculation on t ho part of this 
Apocalyptic writer ; anil certainly it is rare to line 1 
in a Pal. work of pre-Christian date such a union of 
the Messianic idea with the Logos doctrine of Alex- 
andrian and the Wisdom doctiine of Pal. Judaism. 
It probably appealed lu him, however, as 'the fittest 
means of preserving intact the religions content of 
the Messianic idea* (Langen, Judeitt/utut, p. 414). 
In the $i-inilUH(le& the Messiah appear* as (1) 
Prophet and teacher. Wisdom is puttied out like 
water he fore him (4'J 1 ) ; its secrets stream forth 
from his mouth (<">F). He is the last and highest 
embodiment of the spirit of prophecy ( »!)), ami the 
rcvealer of all that is hidden (4(^1. (2) Vindicator 
and ruler of the righteous. He has l>een revealed 
to the elect (6'J 7 ), and will be a stall' to the righteous 
(4S 4 ). lie preserves their lot, and is the avenger 
of their life 1.4V). They shall have the earth for 
their dwelling-place (.M 5 ) ; He will abide over them 
(0_ >u ) ; and their faces will be lighted up with joy 
(51 J ). (M) Judge. The writer's spiritual concep- 
tion of the Messianic idea comes out specially in 
connexion with the judicial function assigned to 
him. The Lord of spirits has chosen the Messiah 
as judge (-J'J 1 ). For tins work he is fitted by reason 
of his perfect righteousness t-Jli 3 ). No matter by 
what death they have perished, all the righteous 
will be raised by him to life again (.M 1 HI ), and 
no evil shall stand in his presence (40"). He pos- 
sesses the spirit of might (4 ( J :i ), ami rules over all 
(ti'J^). All judgment is committed unto him, and 
he will sit on the throne of his glory {4."> a t>!> 17 ). 
The consequences of judgment are presented in 
4.V ff \ In the transformed heaven and earth no 
place will be left for sinners. Azazel and all his 
associates he will judge (5.V). On all men and 
angels, good as well as bad, he will pronounce 
sentence (UP), and in his presence falsehood will 
be impossible (IW G^). While the writer thus 
boldly represents the Messiah as the supernatural 
Son of Man, clothed with the attributes of Deity 
and separating the righteous from the wicked, it 
is noteworthy that, like other pre-Christian Jewish 
authors, he knows nothing of a Second Advent. 
The Messiah is spoken of simply a* the deliverer 
of the righteous, the light of the Gentiles (4S 4 ), 
and the judge of the world, and his whole activity 
is connected with a single appearance. This may 
help to explain the fact that to the later Judaism, 
and even to the tirst Christian disciples, a sullering 
Messiah seemed a contradiction in terms, Pather, 
it was thought, must the .Messiah on his coming 
'abide for ever' (.In 12 l -' r ), i" keeping with the 
view already presented in Enoch of his single and 
continual presence upon earth. 

That the Messianic expectation grew stronger 
as the end of the Jewish State drew near is evi- 
denced by the IVihn* of Solomon, a collection of 
Is p*alms breathing the spirit of UT poetiy, and 
dating from the early years of the Roman supre- 
macy in Palestine (ii.c. 7<,'-4u), Of these poem*, 
which are of I'haiisaie authorship, only twit (IT 
and IS) give expression to such hope*. The writer 
strikingly combines the thought of God Himself 
being the King of Israel (IT 1 ) with that of an 
endless Davidic monarchy (17 a ). After recalling 
the 1»egiiiiiings of royalty in Israel, and bewailing 
the havoc wrought by the stranger (?-=Pumpey), 
he pleads with God for their restoration under 
*n son of David' (17^). He then goes on to 
describe the person of the future Messianic king, 
on which he lays greater stress than his prede- 
cessors (Daniel, Sirach, etc"), Tbtf "tnleK "will 
Jy people, vver wiidrn -he will 



gather again the holy 



rchm in righteousness (I" 28 ). The heathen (!7- a ' 
•j7. ai) Iin ,i t | H . '], nm( i sinners,' i.e. the lIu*nionu'an* 
(vv. 3 "-"), will be driven from the inheritance 
usurped by them. The subject nation- will eome 
to a purified Jerusalem to briny her wearied 
children as gifts, and to see the glory of the Lord 
(l7 3 - ,|r ). Himself without sin (I7" 11 ). there is no 
unrighteousness in his days, for all are saints, and 
their king is the Lord's Anointed (17 - *")- < Udinary 
method* of warfare he will not resort to (17 :,T ), hut 
will smite the earth with the word of his mouth 
(17^). The period of his dominion is limited : 'he 
shall not faint all his days.' Such is tin- beauty 
of the king of Israel, and happy are they who are 
born in his day* (17 J7 IS 7 ), lids bright expecta- 
tion of a Messiah in face of the triumph of the 
Koman arms shows that the downfall of the 
national dynasty was marked by a distinct revival 
of Messianic hopes. The writer contrast- the evils 
of the present with the glorious future awaiting 
Israel when they shall have returned to tlod. The 
Messianie idea is treated, however, more with 
reference to its bearing on the earthly pro-pects 
of the lsraelitish people than is the case in Enoch, 
and it i* very doubtful whether the supernatural 
at all enters into the ]>oet's conception of his hero. 
While there is no secularization of the Messianic 
idea, the future king is represented as Davids 
successor upon the earthly throne (11. ]S' ; - 10 ). 

At the commencement of the Christian era the 
Messianic idea in its spiritual signilicanc had 
faded largely from the popular mind. It was in 
truth the secularization of this idea that led to 
the crucifixion uf Jesus. A Messiah of another 
sort was wanted. This feoling found its strongest 
manifestation in the fanaticism of the Zealots, 
who, on the principle that God had already (under 
the Maccabees) delivered Israel from the yoke of a 
great heathen empire, continually fomented rcl>el 
lion against the power of Pome. At the opposite 
pole from this was the exclusively spiritual concep- 
tion of Messianic prophecy which had become the 
specialty of apocalyptic authors. 1'oth of thc-e 
elements originally entered into the Messianic 
idea, but gradually they came to be sharply dis- 
tinguished. 

In the Assumption of Moses, written according 
to Charles a.1>. 7-J>, but doubtless embodying 
views current h-furc its composition, the Jewish 
lawgiver recounts to Joshua the future history of 
the nation down to Messianic times. The work is 
apocalyptic, and gives- expression to the Me-danic 
idea on its purely religion* side. There is no 
mention of any victory over the heathen. The 
writer abandons the hope of an earthly Muwiah," 
and some would even detect hostility to this hope 
in the statement that ' the Eternal God alone . . . 
will a]. pear to punish the Gentile*'' lb' 7 ). In the 
beautilul passage foimiug eh. 1<> t Inure is nothing 
Iteyond an ardent expectation that J will manifest 
Himself for the punishment of their enemies and 
the salvation of the chosen people. The theo- 
cratic kingdom, which will be preceded by a day 
of repentance (!'*), will extend to 'the whole crea- 
tion (HJ 1 ). "fhe dominion of the devil shall have 
end, and Israel* enemies shall be punished 



by the hands of the angel (Michael i, 10* 



God 



will also exalt Israel to heaven (|U*), whence tin 
shall joyfully behold their enemies in G '(henna).t 
fhe trend of Jewish Mes-ianic expectation ji^t 
before and after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Komalis is exhibited in the Apocalypse- of 
ISaruch and 2 (4) Hydras. These two writing* 
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have so many affinities that some have regarded 
them as from the same hand ; but, ae cording to 
the most recent scholarship as represented by 
Kabiseh and Charles, they are composite works 
del ived from several authors. Baruch reflects the 
■Iiulaism of the latter half of the 1st cent. A.D. 
The Messianic portions, which present an opti- 
mistic view of the earthly prospects of Israel, seem 
to have been written prior to A.D. 70. They are 
three in number— (1) 27-30 1 . The coming tribula- 
tion, which will fall into twelve periods, will ex- 
tend to the whole earth, and the enemies of Israel 
will be destroyed. After that the Messiah will 



although it is not easy to deduce from them a 
very concrete doctrine of the Messiah's person, 
one or two points* are sufficiently clear. The writer 
dissociates himself from the view eurrent in the 
Judaism of his time: according to him, the Mes- 
siah is in no sense an earthly king. At the same 
time it is plain, from the representation he gives 
of him as dying, that he does not conceive him as 
possessing essential Deity. Neither is he depicted 
as an ordinary man : he eomes up out of the sea, 
'as it were the likeness of a man.' and Hies with 
the clouds of heaven. As fire melts wax, so his 
oice burns those that hear it (13 31 -)- It would 



appear, and the surviving 'remnant' will feed not therefore seem that in this apoealypse the Messiah 

only on the flesh of animals and the fruits of the is conceived as a created being of a quite peculiar 

earth, hut on manna from the skies. Jt will be kind, who appears as a man among men for t!ie 

a time of plenty, of marvels, and of joy. At the destrnetion of Jehovah's enemies and the restora- 

end of his reign the Messiah ' will return in glory ' tion of His people, although not as an earthly 

to heaven. (2) 3G-40. Four successive world- potentate. The Most High has reserved him for 

empire* antagonistic to Zion will rise and perish, long (13- ,! ), until the moment appointed for his 

When the last and most terrible of these (Pome) coming. 'No man upon earth can see my son, 

is ripe for destruction, then will be revealed 'the or those that be with him, but in the time of his 

principate of my Messiah, which is like the day' (13 5J ). Then he shall be revealed {7-' 8 ), and 

fountains and the vine, and when it is revealed his appearance will herald that revolution which 

it will root out the multitude of his host.' The shall destroy the power of Home and bring together 



last surviving leader (? = Pompey) will be put to 
death by ' my Messiah,' whose reign will endnre 
for ever, until the world of corruption is at an 
end. Here the Messiah plays a more active part 
than in the former section, the protection of Israel 
and the overthrow of their enemies being repre- 
sented as his sole work. (3) 53-74. In this section, 
which magnities the Law while expressing the 
popular Messianic expectation, the writer divides 
the history of the world into twelve periods of evil 
(black waters) and good (bright waters) alternately, 
followed by a period of woes (the last and blackest 
waters). To these succeeds tlie Messiah's kingdom 
(the bright lightning), he will judge the nation: 



the scattered tribes of Israel. 

It is clear from the Shemoneli 'Esreh— the chief 
prayer which it was the duty of every Israelite to 
repent thrice daily, and which, although it attained 
its linal form only after A.D. 70, must be considered 
much more ancient as to its groundwork — that the 
hopes expressed in these apoealypses were cherished 
by the nation as a whole. Prayer is offered for the 
gathering of the dispersed, the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem, the revival of the Davidie kingdom, and the 
restoration of the sacrificial service. 

6. The Messianic expectation in Hellenistic 
Judaism. — If in Palestine the hope associated 

ith the advent of the ideal Davidic king had not 



paling those who have not trodden down the seed altogether waned in presence of the political and 

religious liberty enjoyed under the llasmomean 



of Jacob, but slaying the enemies of Israel. II 
will then continue to sit on the throne of his 
kingdom, and all tribulation will vanish before 
the universal joy. 

The representation of 2 (4) Esdras (written, 
according to Schiirer, in the reign of Domitian, 
A.D. 81-95), while of the same spiritual type, is 
marked by some striking peculiarities of its own. 
Among the Jews hitherto the thought of a glorified 
Messiah had been universally prevalent, but pseudo- 
Ezra speaks of him as dying after an activity of 400 
years, and says nothing of his resurrection. After 
the death of Christ, the world, he says, shall re- 
hipse into primeval silence for seven days, 'so that 
no man shall remain.' Then the new world shall 
be ushered in, the earth shall restore its dead, 
and the Most high shall be revealed upon the seat 
of judgment (7^"). In contrast to the view pre- 
sented in the Assumption of Moses, this writer 
not only sharply distinguishes the Messiah from 
J" himself, but also gives a figurative delineation 
of his person, he is deseribed as a lion rising up 
out of the wood and rebuking the eagle (/.f. "im- 
perial Koine) for her unrighteousness. • While he 
iuis been kept by the Most High unto the end in 
order to condemn the ltomans, the rest of the 
Jewish people shall live happily under his sway 
until the Day of Judgment (12^ ,ff -). Again he is 
pictured as a man eomin; 



up from the midst of 
the sea, and flying with the clouds of heaven (13 3 ). store for the righteous, should avail hiu 



Planting himself upon a great mountain (the 
emblem of Zion), he encounters a mighty ho.->t who 
have gathered themselves against hini from the 
four winds of hea\en, and destroys them by the 
flaming breath of his lips. Coining down from the 
mountain, he then calls to him another and ' peace- 
able' multitude (the ten tribes). These figures, it 
is explained, are used of 



lynasty, the people were at least content to wait 
for the rise of a new prophet (1 Mac 14 J1 ). hut 
in Egypt, where they were still under Oentile 
dominion, the Jews seem to have cherished moie 
warmly the hope of a Messianic deliverance. Thus 
about U.C. 140 the oldest Jewish portions of the 
Sibylline Oracles predict the approach from the 
East of a Cod-sent king, who will take vengeance 
on his adversaries, and make war to cease through- 
out the earth. Heathen opposition to the temple 
will collapse under the stroke of the Immortnl, 
whose children will live in peaee and quietness 
under the protection of His hand. At sight of 
this the (Jentiles shall accept Cod's law, and bring 
gifts to the temple. So sliall be inaugurated the 
reign of peaee. Cod will set up an eternal king- 
dom over all mankind, with Jerusalem as its 
central seat, and under the just sway and judicial 
control of the prophets (3 b5 -" 794 ). Although the 
Messiah is not named, and although the main 
stress of the prophecy is laid on the triumph of the 
Law, the introduction of the figure of the Messianic 
king into the writer's delineation of the future is 
nevertheless very signilicant in view of the abstract 
spiritualism affected by Alexandrian Judaism gene- 
rally, and already traceable in the LXX. No less 
remarkable is it that even a speculative moralist 
like Philo, in his delineation of the happiness in 
nisei f of I 



the 



rioPUifc.ii.yon (IS-); and, certain .place , the ■* 



image of the Messianic king. According to this 
writer, all adherents of the Law will be liberated 
'at a given sign on one day.* Led by a Divine 
appearance, visible only to the delivered, they will 
rebuild the ruined cities, and the desert will he 
fertilized {rfe Exserr. 8-9). On their deliverance 
the disj ersed Israelites will stream together to a 



he inclefiniteness here is probably 
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due to 11 spirit ualizing in Philo's mind of the Zion 
of t lie prophets. Tim coming era will be signal- 
ized by tin' tatnunuKd of wild bonst* Ute Prwtniis 
et PmmJt, loll'.); by the saint* bloodies* victory 
in battle [' Then, says the prophecy (Nu 'J4 7 , lA'X), 
ii man who goes to hat-lie and nmkws war shall go 
fnrtli and mi bi hie groat and populous nations, Cud 
Himself .sending help to His saint*' (iS, 10)]; by 
the blessing of pbysie-al health and strength (17- 
ls) ; nnd by that of wealth un<l prosperity (20). 
Athongli there is here no express mention of a 
personal .Messiah, the laker is nevertheless elearly 
indicated in the warrior who subdues great nations. 
The use of such language, alien as it is to Philos 
gen-'r:il point of view, is a proof of the prevalence 
of the Messianic idea in his time. It is more after 
bis manner to lay stress upon the liberating power 
ot* virtue, and this he contrives to do, without, how- 
ever, altogether excluding the activity of the Logos 
as a fundamental factor in the future salvation. 

The Hellenistic sympathies of Joseplms are ap- 
parent in his treatment of the Messianic idea, lie 
studiously ignore* it. Only in two passages of his 
writings dues it find the faintest expression. In 
recording Daniel's interpretation of Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream he declines to explain the meaning 
of the stone which was cut out of the mountain 
and destroyed the image (Pn "J"" 5 ), on the ground 
that as a historian he is not concerned with the 
future (Ant. x. x. 4). Again, in remarking upon 
the fnllilment ot* several of Balaam's predict ions, 
he takes no account of the "Messianic prophecy in 
Nu 24'-'*-, but merely adds : ' < hie may easily guess 
that the rest will have their completion in due 
time' {Ant. IV. vi. a), No further evidence is 
required to show that in his presentation of .Jewish ' 
history the Messianic prophecies of the OT are 
deliberately ignored. When he says of Je.sus, , 
'This is the Christ' (Ant. .win. in. 3), all he | 
means to convey is that He was popularly re- , 
garded as the .lewish Messiah. Certainly, the 
words do not contain the confession of his own I 
faith. That he had personally abandoned (if in- 
deed he ever understood) the Messianic hope is 
clear from his declaration to his fellow-countrymen 
at the siege of Jerusalem that Home was invincible, 
and that God had now given the dominion to Italy 
(1U v, ix. 3|, as well as from his impudent trans- 
ference of it to the rule of Vespasian (HJ \l. v. 4). 

After the Exile the doctrine of the Messianie 
expectation appears to have assumed two very 
different forms— one in Palestine, and the other 
in Egypt. The increased clearness of the pro- 

Idiotic- doctrine had been accompanied in 1'alestine 
>y an increased departure from the true under- 
standing of the scriptural position. In the pre- 
vailing popular conception the religious character 
of the Messiah wn» overlooked. Men cither thought 
of him as a temporal prince, or lost sight of the 
personal element altogether in their anticipation 
of a temporal kingdom. ' The theocratic views of 
the people mad* it impossible for them to separate 
the thought of the Messiah from that of a victori- 
ous earthly king, and caiwd them to ding to the 
political idea till it was linnlly extinguished in the 
ashes of the Holy City.'* In Egypt the doctrine 
had a dillerent history. If the notion of a Messianic 
ruler did not cease to bo popularly contemplated, no 
place at all was given to a visible Messiah in the 
Jewish - Alexandrian philosophy. Where Philo 
does introduce the figure of the Messianic king, 
this is done purely a> a concession to the popular 
sentiment, and not because it falls in with his 
ethical view. The conception of the Alexandrian 
philosophers was wholly ideal, and exclusive of 
personal Messianic activity. The haw and wis. j 

* Sec the authors Fn>.n the llxd*^ tptfi* jAjltrnt (Chirj^ 
Handbook S. ries). ,,. 17.V 



dom were all the Muwdnh they wished. No other 
view would square with their philosophical w-tdii, 
which did not favour the concrete and visil.le side 

of things. This was the opposite exireit f the 

development in Palestine, and it is nut improbable 
that what yet remained of true Messianie hope in 
the latter country was due to the tenacity with 
which their brethren in Egypt clung to the mys- 
tical conception of the Mu*iuni« deliverance. 

7. I'fnlhntrs of (ft,: t„ter .\f..ssinur hop. ^ 
From the situation as broadly rellected in Pah's, 
tine and in Egypt it is clear that the hope of a 
bright future, which formed an integral part of the 
religious consciousness of Israel, assumed various 
aspects in dill'erent minds and at dillerent periods 
of the national development. Particularly note- 
worthy are some well-marked points of contrast 
between the older and the later Messianic hope. 
These have been well stated by Schurer i //.//' II. 
ii. ji. 121Mb), whom we here follow. .|ti Upon the 
whole, the former contemplated nothing more than 
the advent of better times, when a purified nation 
under a wise and just Davidie king should occupy 
a place of power and influence, and enjov all the 
blessings ot peace and prosperity. (Ii) \Vhile the 
former was almost entirely national, the latter 
grow ingly assumed an individual character. Every 

I jions .law would share in the glory of the future 
;iiigdom, and, for this end the righteous dead 
would be raised to life again. (3) The former did 
not go beyond the circle of earthly circumstances, 
whereas the latter conceives the future salvation 
as transcending the sphere of the present. (4) 
In later times, and in the hands of the scribes, 
the Messianic hope assumed a more scholastic 
form than in the earlier prophetic days. 'The 
poetic image was stiffened into dogma' in away 
not possible so long as the Messianic expectation 
was a living reality. While this characterization 
is broadly true, it is to be remembered that ' even 
in later times the old hope of a glorious future for 
the nation maintained the supremacy. This forms, 
even in the later view of the future, the determin- 
ing ground-plan of the picture. And just ns upon 
this foundation the characteristic peculiarities of 
the later view have stronger or weaker iulluence, 
and produce this or that alteration, is the old 
image now more now less, now in one way now 
in another, specially inodilied and supplemented ' 
(//.//' ii. ii. ]>. 13.-)). 

S. Question «** to th.?- ret my region of tin M-'s- 
sinnir iih-n ihtrktrf th^post-Pffiphctifjirritu/. Will 
there a break in the development of this do< trim-? 
Did the distinctively Messianic hope disappear 
with the cessation of prophecy, to be revived only 
with the advent of Christianity? It would lie 
wrong to suppose that it ever became absolutely 
extinct. In order to this the Prophetic howks of 
the OT must have perished, and the synagogues 
must have been closed. Neither of these things 
had happened. Even in the darkest Jays there 
yet remained some earnest souls who clung to the 
old faith and tried to revive it. It is, however, 
undeniable that the expectation of a personal 
Messiah went greatly down after the Prophet* 
were silent. The hope of a l-right future for 
Israel never wavered, yet there was a very sirong 
disposition no longer* to asocial* it with the 
raising of an ideal Davidie king to the throne. 
Eor maiiv, the Prophetic picture of such a king 
had lost its lirst attractiveness. TliOy had waited 
for him long enough, and he had not appealed. 
Thus among the great mass ot the .lewish people 
there was no living faith in a personal Mess ih »t 
the time when the Apocrypha were t-ompuhud. 
What was the icason of this retrogression'' No 
fay_»u* we cuii judge, it was due to two con- (era- 
"fgfyb* \rqtY «@the Jews wu , a distant 
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hope. Tt was in looks— that was all. They took 
for granted that there would ba no great realiza- 
tion of it in their time, and looked upon the living 
realities of Divine grace as confined to the past 
and the future. Such want of heart manifested 
in regard to this great centra] doctrine was neces- 
sarily a crushing blow to the national develop- 
ment. (2) Their hope was a political hope. The 
transient glory of the Maccaba'an period gave a 
measure of religious life, but any further deliver- 
ance that was longed for was rather along the 
same lines. ' The speedy triumph of the Mac- 
cabees satisfied for a time the aspirations of the 
people ; and a longer period of suffering and dis- 
appointment was needed to develop the hope of a 
Messiah into a passion among the masses of the 
nation, and into a doctrine in the schools of the 
learned' (Drummond, Jewish Messiah, p. 230). 
The hopes centred on the IIasmona?an prinees 
were gradually seen to be delusive, and in the 
struggle for supremacy between a secularized 
hierarchy and the Pharisees or party of the Law 
the people took the side of the latter. Turning 
from all human kingship, they looked for deliver- 
ance to the king whom J" Himself would raise up 
from David's line. That in the time of Christ this 
hope was generally prevalent is manifest from the 
Gospels. Tt had been abundantly proved that the 
kingdom of God could not perfect itself under the 
restrictions of an earthly State. But that stone 
which the builders rejected was soon to become 
the head of the corner in the prophetic building ; 
and in the person and work of Jesus as Messiah 
the true spiritual idea of the Divine kingdom was 
to arise and prevail. 

vi. Eschatology. — In the OT, eschatological 
doctrine appears in a very undeveloped form, and, 
though it cannot be said to occupy a large place in 
the Apoerypha either, there is yet enough in these 
post-canonical books to show "that in the period 
after the Exile there was a much clearer appre- 
hension of a future life than there had been in 
the earlier stages of the nation's history. Tt is, 
however, in the Apocalyptic literature of the 
two centuries preceding the Christian era that the 
most marked development in eschatology is met 
with. In these works the inherent importance of 
the subject, connected as it was with the Mes- 
sianic hope, combined with the Jewish fondness 
for elaborate and fantastic presentation of truth 
to give it a foremost place. 

L The OT position. — By many scholars (Stade, 
Schwally, Charles) the eschatological ideas of the 
early Hebrews are traced to the ancestor worship 
of Semitic heathenism. However this may be, it 
is certain that in the Mosaic legislation the out- 
look is confined to the present sphere of existence : 
virtue is rewarded, and vice punished, during this 
life. Both in pre -Mosaic and in Mosaic times, 
however, the view that death does not end the 
conscious life of all had taken possession of the 
popular mind. It comes out in connexion with 
the tianslations of Enoch (Gn 5-- ff -) and Elijah 
(2 K 2 U ), although immortality is here conceived 
as a possibility only for soul and body together, 
previous to death, and not after it. The thought 
of Jehovah's power restoring the dead through 
human instrumentality (1 K 17", 2 K 4 15 ), which 
is of later occurrence, also implies the thought of 
a future life. According to the Hcb. conception, 
death does not mean absolute extinction. Although 
the dead person does not in any real sense live, he 
still subsists. He descends into Shcol, a dreary 
region of darkness (Job 1G- 1 ), aland of silence and 
forget fulness (Ps S4 1T 115 17 ), the house appointed 
for all living (Job 30"^). Tn this shadowy exist- 
ence, the dreamy counterpart of his past life, he 
ha;', no fellowship with the living, whether men or 
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God (Ps G s , Is 3S 1S ). He has nothing to fear, and 
nothing to hope for. Into this conception of Sheol 
nomoral element enters; there is no distinction 
made between good and bad. Personal identity, 
however, is not lost, and the kingdom of the dead 
reflects the family and other distinctions of the 
upper world. Thus men are gathered into tribes 
(Gn 2o 6f * etc), and kings sit upon thrones (Is 
U a -'-). 

Although they did not actually formulate either 
the doctrine of immortality or that of the resur- 
rection, the Prophets by their ethical tendency 
prepared the way for a more spiritual develop- 
ment. Their insisience upon the fact that Israel's 
relation to J" is morally conditioned, was fitted to 
awaken the consciousness of a new life through 
fellowship with God. The conception of a life of 
blessedness beyond the grave was the necessary 
corollary of the law of individual retribution as 
proclaimed by Jeremiah (31'-" Jf ) and developed by 
Ezekiel (IS 4 ). That this law as thus stated caused 
much perplexity to the afflicted righteous is evi- 
dent from Job and Ecclesiastes as well as from 
several of the Psalms. And, although the doc- 
trine of a blessed future life in which the wrongs of 
the present will be righted is nowhere dchniU / 
taught in these books, they contain passages in 
which it certainly seems to be implied (Job 14 1;;ff - 
19-*-, Ps 49. 73). If in Job the immortality of the 
individual is no more than a deep aspiration, in 
Ps 49 and 73 it becomes a settled spiritual con- 
viction. Early in the 3rd cent., and even perhaps 
late in the 4th, it was merged in the larger 
doctrine of the resurrection, which embraced not 
only the idea of an individual immortality, but 
also that of the Messianic kingdom. Thus for 
a time the former idea completely fell into the 
background, since to the Jew the future blessed- 
ness of his nation was more than the well-being of 
the individual. 

This eschatology of the nation is reflected in the 
Prophetical books of the OT, especially in the 
conception of the day of J", when judgment will 
be meted out to Israel's enemies, and unmingled 
happiness to the chosen people, the judgment on 
the former being the inaugural prelude to the 
national blessedness of the latter. We have 
here the oldest expression of a conception which 
subsequently assumed various forms. In the 7th 
cent., when the Jews chafed under the cruelty of 
their Assyrian oppressors, Nahum and Habak- 
kuk reasserted it with only slight modification. 
According to Amos, however (and also Hosca, 
who, while not using the expression 'day, of 
Jehovah,' predicts the judgment which it denotes, 
I3 12 * 1 '-), it is upon Israel itself that the judgment 
will most severely fall (o*), for in His 'day' J" 
will manifest Himself, not in order to the triumph 
of Israel, but for the vindication of His own 
righteousness. In Isaiah and Micah the judg- 
ment is represented as falling chiefly upon Judah 
and Jerusalem (Ts l- 4B - 29 6 , Mic 3 1 -), while in Zeph- 
aniah it is set forth for the first time as embracing 
the whole world (l 18 ), and leaving only a righteous 
remnant in Israel (3 1 - 1 -). In Jeremiah the day of 
J" is mainly, although not exclusively, directed 
against Judah (37 6ff ) ; but at the same time there 
is~held out the hope that the national life will be 
regenerated and restored (23 T£ - 24 5£ -), and that the 
Gentiles shall be converted, and only the impeni- 
tent destroyed (IS 161 -). 

The epoch of the Exile witnessed a revival of 
individualism in religion. According to Ezekiel 
and his followers, judgment means the destruction 
of the Gentiles and the purification of Israel man 
by man in order to the establishment of the Mes- 
sianic kingdom, which will be introduced by Hie 
day of J". In the post-exilic age the idea of judg- 
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ment recedes heron? that of a nnivors.il Mesftianic 
kingdom. Through Israel as the Servant uf .1 ' all 
nations shall embrace the true religion (A'1' L 4\)' 1 
5'2 n ~5'V-), and vi«hl themselves to flim of their 
own accord (U V ff - = Mic 4 llf ). In Is 1U 10B3 Egypt 
and Assyria are placed alongside of Israel as 
sharing in her spiritual blessedness, white in 
Mai l !l we have the language of unqualified uni- 
vcrsalisui, and the acceptance by J'' as a pure 
ollering even of the uncjuscions saerilices of the 
heathen. In contrast to this standpoint, however, 
the particularism of Ezekiel continued to have its 
advocates, and the Messianic kingdom wiw viewed 
as the close presevve of a reunited Israel (lion 3*, 
Mic 5 J , Is i) lir -), the (leutiles being cither excluded 
or represented as in subjection to Israel. In Nag. 
(■J- u<1 -) and Zee. (l Mff -) the day of .1" is depicted as 
invohiug the destruction of the heathen powers, 
and the establishment of the Messianic kingdom 
as consequent on the rebuilding of the temple. 
Joel's point of view is already apocalyptic : the 
nations generally will be destroyed, and Israel 
jiistilied ; there is no moral sifting of Israel as in 
older prophet*. In the apocalypse of Daniel it is 
taught that when evil has reached its height the 
end of the world will ensue. 

It needed a combination of both the individual 
and the national aspects of the thought of a blessed 
future for the righteous to form the fuller doc- 
trine of the resurrection as apparently conceived 
by the end of the 4th or beginning of the 3rd cent. 
B.C. If we accept Cheyne's view as to the date 
(a. 334 n.C.) of the remarkable passage Is '2o iy , and 
Charles' interpretation of its meaning, it was then 
held that immortality would indeed be secured to 
the righteous individual, but would consist in his 
resurrection to .share in the blessedness of the 
Messianic kingdom. 

2. Fust -canon iwl development. — But, although 
the doctrines of immortality and the resurrection 
were thus steadily establishing themselves in 
Jewish thought, it'was only veiy gradually that 
they won their way to general recognition among 
the'peoplc. In several of the < »T Apocrypha then* 
is no mention of them. Sirach limits to this life 
both the punishment of wickedness and the reward 
of righteousness. Even after the doctrine of the 
resurrection was being regularly taught in the 
schools ot the Pharisees, many of the Jews evi- 
dently had no clear ideas upon the subject (Mk 
U 10 ). At the same time, in the post - canonical 
literature there is undeniably a further develop- 
ment of the eschatological conceptions of the later 
prophets. The new views regarding the future 
destiny of man assumed two distinct forms— one in 
Palestine, the other in Egypt To the Pal. .lew the 
future life was made real only through a bodily 
resurrection ; to the Alexandrian, it was the neces- 
sary consequence of the immortality of the soul. 

The 2nd cent. n.C. witnessed a great advance 
in cschatology. Instead of the old indefinite- 
ness of the day of J", we have the formulation of 
distinct ideas.' The Book of Enoch especially 
describes the last things and the other world in 
minute detail. 

(I) Future judgment. — A prominent feature in 
the eschatological development of the period is the 
strongly expressed certainty with regard to future 
retribution, in contrast to the admitted uncertainty 
that men will in this life be rewarded according 
to their works. In the view of the apocalyptic 
writers of this century the establishment on earth 
of the Messianic kingdom will be preceded by 
judgment anil just recompense for all men living, 
and for some or all of the Israelitish dead, as 
well as for the fallen angels. To a certain extent 
punishment has already been administered tluough 
the his;, world-judgment on the angels who formed 



unions with tin? daughters of men, on their 
children, and on all men living at the time uf 
the Delug* (Enoch lu 1 " 1 -). Thews angels are bound 
fast in gloomy caverns under the hills (10*'* 1S J, 
while the souls of men are relegated to Sheol (-J-J), 
until the tiual judgment that .shrill usher in the 
reign of the Messiah. Then will judgment be 
pronounced upon the impure angels, the demons 
who have hitherto escaped punishment (HI 1 ), and, 
with the exception of one special class of «;i:iers 
(22 13 ), upon all Israel. The fact of an individual 
judgment after death is thus already taught in 
the ohlest section of (he Hook of Knoch, It is also 
found in Jubilees (4-^ f> Jtr ' etc.) in special connexion 
with the idea of ' heavenly tables,' on which 
'judgment is written down for every creature 
and for every kind.' We have it embodied like- 
wise in the Apocalypse of Uaruch (-P' r ). according 
to which those who have rejected (Ion's law will 
iirst behold the righteous invested with the splen- 
dour of angels, and * afterwards depart to he 
tormented.' There is here no limitation of the 
idea to faithless Israelites. In the contemporary 
Hook of Daniel (B.C. 16$), which presents a con- 
trast to the Hook of Enoch in respect that it has 
in view the future of the nation rather than that 
of the individual, judgment is executed by the 
saints (7") as a prelude to the final judgment 
at the hands of the Almighty (ii 1 -*-). Although 
nothing is said as to the judgment of angels, 
that of the angel prince* ot Persia (10 >x L0 ) and 
Greece (lu Lfl ) is implied. In Enoch S3-90 (written 
n.C. 106-161), the last judgment is likewise placed 
at the inauguration of the Messianic kingdom. 
Special reference is made to the judgment wrought 
by the 'great sword' of Judas Maecabams (DO 111 ), 
whose victorious campaigns against the Syrians 
were being carried on when this part of Enoch was 
written. In this section of the book the thought 
of a general individual judgment is set forth in 
great judicial detail. A throne is erected for the 
Lord of the sheep ; the sealed books are opened; 
the seven archangels are commanded to bring 
before Him the evil angels (the fallen Watchers), 
who are cast into an abyss of lire ; the seventy 
faithless 'shepherds' of Israel and the 'blinded 
sheep' (i.e. apostate Jews) share the same fate. 
After this the Messianic kingdom is set up mi 
earth ; a new Jerusalem takes the place of the old, 
and the righteous -who have suH'ercd oppression aie 
brought into it (OCR**). 

During the last century R.c. there occurred a 
radical change in Jewish cschatology. What lay 
at the loot of this was the conviction that an 
eternal Messianic kingdom cannot be suitably 
manifested on the present earth. Such a view 
had obviously an important bearing upon the 
whole lield of' eschatological thought. It led the 
writers of this century to take new ground with 
respect to the kingdom, and the place of the Final 
Judgment relatively to it. Some cut the knot by 
denying the eternity of the earthly Messianic 
kingdom (Enoch 91-104); others by postulating 
the idea of a new heaven and a new earth ( Enoch 
37-70). The latter section of the I*>ok of Enoch 
is the only work of this century which still places 
the Pinal Judgment at the inauguration of the 
Messianic kingdom. All others dating from this 
period (Enoch 91 UM, Ps.-Sol., etc.), appear to 
relegate it to its close. As to the nope of the 
Judgment, the view of the former period remains 
unaltered ; it extends to all men and an^cD, 
righteous and wicked. Enoch 91 - IlM follow* 
Daniel in speaking of a preliminary judgment 
wrought through the instrumentality of the saints. 
In Ps-Sol 17. IS the Messiah himself is judge, 
although the act of judgment here is probably 
conlined to the destruction of the hostile powci.* 
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The Pal. Judaism of the 1st cent. a.d. con- 
tinued virtually to retlect the esehatologieal posi- 
tion arrived at in the preceding century. In the 
Assumption of Moses, as well as in the Apocalypse 
of Barueh and 2 (4) Esdras (certain sections ex- 
cepted), there is conserved the idea of a prelimi- 
nary judgment. The Final Judgment on men and 
angels is placed at the close of the Messianic 
kingdom, or, failing the expectation of such a 
kingdom, at the close of the age {Apoc. of Barueh), 
or on the completion of the number of the right- 
eous {2 (4) Esdras). 

So far as the doctrine of a Future Judgment 
is concerned, it would therefore appear from the 
above that the Apoeryphal period witnessed very 
deeided developments. Although the OT idea of 
judgment through the overthrow of existing hostile 
powers was to some extent retained (Enoch f>0 m , 
Assumption of Moses 3, Apoe. of Darnell 72 6 , 
2 Es 13 u ), this gradually gave way to that of a 
forensie act. The Judgment was placed for the 
most part at the end of the Messiah's reign instead 
of at its commencement. It tended to assume a 
growingly pergonal and individual character. The 
scope of the .Judgment was also extended so as to 
iuelude all, men and angels alike. Obviously, we 
have here a distinct approximation to the doctrine 
of the Judgment as given by Christ Himself, * lie 
employs many of the terms which -were current, 
while lie relieves the popular beliefsof all that Mas 
gross, fantastie, or trivial. lie brings to the OT 
conception the' extension and the certainty which 
it needed. The spiritual principles of His teach- 
ing, and the things which it adds to the Heb. 
faith on the subjeet, make the old doetrine a new 
one.' * That He is Himself the Judge, that every 
man will be judged hy Him 'according to his 
works,' and that His judgment is final, — these are 
the transforming elements by which all the de- 
licieneies of the pre-Christian eoneeption are re- 
moved, and the doctrine of a Future Judgment is 
raised to a clear and definite position in the doc- 
trinal structure of revealed religion. 

(2) li&dms of the, departed.— (n) Sheol.— In Dn 
I2-, according to the most probable reading, this 
is designated ' the ground (land) of dust,' and 
seems to be used in its OT sense as denoting a 
region devoid of moral distinctions. It is repre- 
sented as the final abode of all mankind save the 
best and the worst in Israel, of whom the former 
shall rise to 'seaman life,' and the latter be cast 
into Gehenna, Fur these two classes Sheol is 
only a temporary and intermediate abode. The 
writer appears to have in his mind the faithful 
and the apostates in the struggle with Antioehus 
Epiphanes, 

From the detailed description in Enoeh 22 it 
is manifest that during the 2nd cent. B.C. the 
conception of Sheol underwent a radical change. 
From being a place free from moral distinctions it 
has become a place of retribution, where men are 
dealt with according to their deserts. Here all 
souls assemble (22 l: ), and await the Judgment in 
their respective habitations. Of these there are 
four — two for the spirits of the righteous, (1) for 
those who have died an unmerited death, (2) for 
the rest of the righteous; and two for the spirits 
of the wicked, (I) for those who have already been 
punished in this life for their wiekedness, (2) for 
those who escaped punishment in the upper world. 
From three of these divisions there is a resurrec- 
tion to tinal judgment ; but from the fourth, the 
abode of sinners to whom death came as the 
punishment of their crimes, there is no resurrec- 
tion. In their case Sheol is equivalent to hell. 
Ethically, this represents a great advance upon 
the old ileb. conception, although it is of too cast 
* Sahnond, Christian Doct.oJ 
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iron a description to be truly ethical. The soul 
ean neither become better nor worse, and 'Sheol 
thus coneeived is only a place of petrified moralities 
and suspended graeeV (Charles, Esvhtftvlogy, 1ST). 

Soon, however, this fault was to be remedied, 
for in 2 Mac 12 4 - ff - moral transformation in Sheol 
is considered possible. .Judas is said to have 
ottered sacrifice for the fallen warriors, ' for if 
he were not expecting that they that had fallen 
would rise again, it were superfluous and idle to 
pray for the dead.' During the last eentury B.C. 
Sheol is regarded (1) as the intermediate abode of 
the dead, whence all Israelites (2 Mac G'- s ), and 
possibly all without distinction {Enoch 5I 1 ), rise to 
judgment; (2) as the final abode of the wicked, 
i.e. as hell (Enoch 56 8 , Ps-Sol 14 ti etc.), where 
souls are slain (Enoeh 1KJ 11 ). In Enoch 91-104 
Sheol is almost synonymous with (lehenna, and 
in Fs.-Sol. entirely so. The Similitudes conceive 
Sheol as the preliminary abode of those dying 
previous to the establishment of the Messianie 
kingdom. Subsequent to this, however, it becomes 
the tinal abode of the wicked (u3 l "). This view of 
Sheol was almost a necessary consequence of the 
belief that only the righteous would be raised 
from the dead. 

In the 1st eent. A.D. Sheol is represented as 
the intermediate abode of all the dead prior to 
the last judgment (Apoc. Bar 23 s 48 lri , 2 (4) Es 
4 41 ). According to Josephus, the Pharisees taught 
that the righteous are rewarded and the wicked 
punished under the earth (inrb x^ ov ^> Ant, XVIII. 
i. 3), or in Hades (nad' #8ov, B J II. viii. 14), i.e. in 
Sheol. The righteous rise again, and possess 
other bodies ; but for the wicked th re is no 
resurrection. Bet-ween the righteous and the 
wicked in Sheol there was, according to the pre- 
vailing conception of the period, a great gulf fixed. 
The former inhabited 'the treasuries' {Apoc. Bar 
21 y etc., 2(4) Es 7 a5 ) of restful bliss; the latter 
dwelt in a place of torment (Apoe. Par 30 s ). 

It appears, then, that during the Apocryphal 
period the conception of Sheol was by no means a 
li\ed quantity, Rather was it in a somewhat 
fluid condition, and underwent considerable varia- 
tion. It had, however, 'eonie to he regarded as a 
delinite vtadium between death and judgment, 
with preliminary penalties, and, in some forms of 
thought, with moral processes. The idea of an 
intermediate state took a larger and larger place 
in Judaism, and in this matter Christian theology 
to a great extent served itself heir to Jewish theo- 
logy." But all this is in the strongest possible con- 
trast to Christ's own teaching. His words fix our 
thoughts on the present life and the linal issues. 
. . . They give little or no place to the thought of 
an intermediate state.'* 

(b) Pa mditie.— According to Schrader.t the word 
'paradise 'is of Perso-lndogermanic origin (}>niri- 
dftizrt, from pairi, 'around,' and dncza, 'a ram- 
part '), and signifies an enclosure or ' park.' From 
this it came to denote a pleasure-garden generally, 
as in Neb 2*, Ee 2 5 , and was ultimately adopted 
as the distinctive designation of the seat of the 
blessed, whether conceived as earthly or heavenly. 
According to the conception that prevailed in 
the 2nd "cent. B.C., Paradise was leserved for 
those who had been directly translated in the 
tlesli. In other words, its gates had been opened 
only for Enoeh and Elijah. From the way in 
which it conceives Sheol as ' the place of condem- 
nation' (7" 22 J2 ), the Book of Jubilees, however, 
seems to imply that Paradise is the inter ...ate 
abode of the righteous dead until the Fi a Judg- 
ment. But this work also shares th' point of 
view of the later 2 {4) Estlras, accordii , to which 
Salmon*], Christian Doct. of Immortal it;/ - t p. 345 L 
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Paradise is conceived n.s the final abode of the 
righUous (7 M - ysi H*-). Already in the 1st cent, u.e. 
it is viewed as ' the garden of the righteou*' 
(Enoch 60- J ), iiixl the dwelling-place of ' the tduet ' 
(Enoch GO* til 1 -). In the Sunilttntl.n, however, it 
is not th*> eternal abode of the holy, who \mm from 
it to the Messinnie kingdom. 

It would appear, therefore, that no very definite 
position had been reached either with regard to 
the geographical situation of Pnrndif* or with 
regard to its inhabitants. This is clear from the 
varying representation* of the Hook of Enouh 
under both of these heads. ' In 32-'- it lie* in the 
East: in ~)W' between the West and -North: in 
77 3 in the North. ... It is apparently empty in 
Enoch's time in 32 J,r *, and the righteous dead are 
in (he West, 22: it is the abode of the righteous 
and the elect in Enoch's fcml Noah's times in tM 1 - 
Gif- =": the abode of the earliest fathers in Enoch's 
time, K9*V * 

In spite of the uncertainty thus attaching to 
the term ' l'aradise ' in Jewish thought, the later 
Itabbis constructed an elaborate tonography of it, 
with 'Abraham's bosom' as the place of highest 
honour. The general popular conception in the 
time of Christ is perhaps fairly well rcllected in 
that of the Essenes, who, according to Jos. (1JJ 
II. viii. 11), regarded l'aradise as a region situated 
beyond the ocean, where there was no uncongenial 
ram or cold or heat, and where righteous amli 
were perpetually refreshed by gentle zephyrs 
blowing from the sea. The word is very spar- 
ingly used in NT. In the recorded sayings uf our 
Lord it occurs but once (Ek 23 w ), and not in such 
a way as to throw much light upon His own con- 
ception of the term. He employs it in a very 
general sense, and possibly as the word which 
would convey most meaning and comfort to the 
listener. 

(r) Heaven. It is not until the last century H.C. 
that we find heaven represented in Apocalyptic 
writings as the abode of the righteous subsequent 
to 'the day of the great judgment. ' Tins view is 
first met with in Enoch !>l 1(14, where the righteous 
are deferibed as the objects of angelic intercession 
(HI4 1 ). To them will the portals of heaven he 
opened (104-): their joy will be like that of the 
angels of heaven (104*) ; and they will yet become 
companions of the heavenly host (104"). According 
to the later Apoe. of Uaruch, they will he made 
like unto the angels [hV% while in'the Similitudes 
of Enoch it is claimed that they will themselves 
become angels in heaven. The l»ook of Jubilees 
(23 al ) and the Assumption of Moses (lO**) also re- 
gard heaven as the eternal home of the righteous. 

{(I) Llchcnnti.— Eroni denoting the scene of idola- 
trous saeiilices 'Gehenna' (from the Hebrew cln '3 = 
•valley of Ilinnom,' Gr. Yttwa) came to signify 
the place where aposlate Jews are punished in the 
sight of the righteous (cf. Is 50 u ). In I>n I2 2 it 
becomes the linal abode of all such apostates. Hut 
in the last cenlury ti.e. this idea took on quite a 
new complexion. Gehenna is now no longer ex- 
clusively reserved for apostate Jews, and is the 
place of punishment for the nations generally 
Jth 1G 17 ). More particularly is it intended for 
kings and the mighty (Enoch 4S*'- 53 s 54 s ). Again, 
whereas according to the older view the torments 
of the wicked were to all'ord a constant Spectacle 
to the righteous (Enoch '27-'* !)0 W '*), in the SimiU- 
tmfe.s this spectacle, although still to be witnessed 
(02 ,s ), is only of temporary duration. This fresh de- 
velopment is necessitated by the writer s view with 
respect to the transformation of heaven and earth 
at the advent of the Messiah. In the new heavens 
and the new earth there was no place for Gehenna, 
which accordingly disappears from, the sight of the 
* Charles' ed., note on 
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righteous from henceforth (02"), Still another 
niodilication of the older view of Cehenua occurs 
in Enoch ill lot, where the wieked are cast into the 
furnace of tire as incorporeal spirits (!>s 3 ). Hither- 
to the punishment of tlehenna had been thought 
of as both bodily and spiritual, but here the former 
clement is eliminated. In this hook no distinction 
is made between Sheol and <Ielienua (1)!)" etc.). 
2 (-1) Esdrns contain* the following statements: 
'The Most High shall be revealed upon the seat of 
judgment '(7 s *), and ' the pit of torment shall appear, 
and over against it shall be the place of rest: and 
the furnace of hell (GeliWina) shall be showed, mid 
over against it the paradise of delight ' (7 M ). The 
nations that are raised from the dead will then Ut 
culled upon to behold the contrast between the 
delight and rest on one side, and lire and torments 
on the other (7 li7r ')> H was only in the later 
Kahbinisiu that the word was used to denote a 
temporary purgatory as well as the abode of the 
wicked after death. As employed by t'hrWt in 
the Synoptic Gospels, ' Gehenna ' retains its older 
meaning as 'the linal retributive scene or con- 
dition, not any intermediate place, whether of 
penalty or of purilieation, between death ami the 
resurrection.'* On the momentous ami difficult 
question as to the eternity of the penal condition 
in Kehenna, the student is referred to the dis- 
cussion in hk. iii. eh. vi. of the work just quoted. 

(3) The llrsurrectiun. — The lirst occurrence in the 
0T of the idea of a resurrection is in llos <)-, where 
the hope expressed is clearly not individual but 
national. It appears again in a national sense in 
Ezekiel's vision of the valley of dry liones (37 1U ). 
Chronologically, the next reference to this idea 
is found in the post-exilie prophecy of h 24-27. 
Here there is a distinct advance upon former con- 
ceptions. Although the thought of a resurrection 
is still, as in Hosea and Ezekie), limited to Israel 
(2G 14 ), its application to individuals (2ti 1B ), even if 
the prophet*' words do breathe a pious hope rather 
than contain a clear-cut doctrine, is new. t >ne 
other OT passage is of importance in this con- 
nexion, viz. Dn 12- 'And many of them that 
sleep in the dusty ground (lit. the ground of diut 
? = Sheol) shall awake, some to everlasting life, 
and some to reproaches and everlasting abhor- 
rence.* There is here taught for the lirst time a 
resurrection of the wvkcti, as also the doctrine of 
a diversity of lot reserved for the righteous and 
the wicked in the future. In both eases the writer 
thinks of Israelites only, and does not even include 
all of these. Only those are in his view who have 
distinguished themselves either by their promotion 
of, or antagonism to, the Divine kingdom. 

In the subsequent development of the doctrine 
the extent of the resurrection was variously con- 
ceived. In Dn l2-' f - the writer thinks of a partial 
resurrection of boUi righteous and wicked; Enoch 
1-36 speak* of a resurrection of all the righteous 
and some of the wicked ; the Siiuiiitwhs repre-ent 
at one time that all will be raised up, good and 
bad alike (51 1 '-), and at another contemplate the 
resurrection of the righteous only ltil s ) ; while 
Enoch 1H - 10-1, and the later Jewish literature 
generally, limit the idea of the resurrection to 
the righteous (Enoch !)l iu 02 3 , 2 Mae 9»- » IVSol 
3 IH 13" etc.). It is in all these ca.-cs the resurree- 
J tion of Israel that i* spoken of ; (here is as yet nc 
thought of a general resurrection. 

Different views were held also as to the nature 
of the resurrection itself. From 2 Maccabees 
(which as a professed epitome of the work of 
Jason of Gyrene limit be taken to retleet the 
esehatological views of the century preceding that 
in which it appeared) it is evident that in the 2nd 
cent. It, C. the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
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body was very distinctly held. In the account of 
the cruel death of the seven brothers and their 
mother, the resurrection is represented at once as 
a resurrection to eternal life ( r ] 9 - s>i ) in fellowship 
with the risen righteous (T-* 9 ), and as a resurrection 
of the body (7 n ). By thus uniting the doctrine of 
a resurrection with that of immortality, 2 Mac. 
takes up a more advanced position than any other 
Apocryphal work. 

During the last century B.C. the mode of con- 
ceiving the resurrection underwent a change in 
keeping with the altered view as to the scene of 
the Messianic kingdom. So long as the latter was 
regarded as an eternal kingdom on this earth, the 
idea of a bodily resurrection seemed quite in place, 
lint, after it became usual to think of that kingdom 
as having its only Jitting manifestation in a new 
heaven and a new earth, the resurrection was con- 
ceived either as purely spiritual (Enoch 1)1-104, 
Ps.-Sul.), or as one in which t lie risen righteous 
shall he invested with garments of glory and of 
life (Enoch G2 i5£ -). The Similitudes, however, 
reflect the older view of a bodily resurrection. 

Although at the beginning of the Christian era 
the limitation of the resurrection to the righteous 
was the accepted view of Judaism, there were still 
diilerent ideas held with referenee to the resurrec- 
tion itself. According to Jos. (LV II. viii. 14), the 
Pharisees taught that ' the souls of good men only 
are removed into other bodies,' i.e. bodies of another 
nature th;in the present, while the Essenes believed 
in the soul's immortality, but not in a bodily resur- 
rection. In the Jewish-Alexandrian writings the 
resurrection is regarded as wholly spiritual, and as 
taking place immediately after death.' * Matter 
being essentially evil, there can be no resurrection 
of t lie body. As the true self, the soul only is 
immortal, and can be redeemed only through 
Wisdom (Wis S 13 ). The knowledge of God's do- 
minion is the root of immortality (1~> 3 ). The 
author starts from the position that 'righteousness 
is immortal' (I 16 ) as God is immortal. Then 
follows the statement that ' God created man for 
incorruption ' (2*- ,:i ) ; in eonsequence of his Divine 
origin he bears the stamp of immortality. Death 
would have been unknown but for the envy of the 
devil (2- 4 ). Eternal life in fellowship with God is 
therefore the portion of the righteous. To them 
death is but an apparent calamity (3 3r *). The 
ungodly, on the other hand, are doomed to death 
(2- 4 ), and are punished for their crimes both here 
and hereafter (3 17f -). In this book only the larger 
thought of immortality is emphasized ; it leaves 
it to be implied that there must be a previous 
(spiritual) resurrection to life. The righteous 
dead, moreover, are not merely as in OT said to 
dwell in SSheol, but in immediate nearness to God 
(6 1S ). 

The same view is set forth still more explicitly 
in the writings of Hiilo. According to this author, 
the body is only the temporary and polluted 
prison-house of the rational soul, which, as an 
emanation of Deity, is immaterial and imperish- 
able. This is essentially the Platonic doctrine ; 
although Philo, for whom Genesis is only an alle- 
gorical history of the soul's development* found it 
already taught in the statements that God made 
man in His own image (1- B '-} and breathed into him 
His spirit (2 7 ). Philo's view as to the essentially 
evil nature of matter precludes the possibility of a 
bodily resurrection. He quotes approvingly the 
word-play of Heraclitus, who calls the body {aQi^a) 
the tomb (o-^a) of the soul {Leg. Alleg. i. 33). 

The doctrine of an incorporeal immortality is 
also taught in 4 Maccabees in connexion with the 



* According: to the Kook of Jubilees and the Assumption of 
Moses, which were of Pal. origin, the resurrection of the spirit 
takes place only after the Final Judgment. 
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famous story of the martyrdom of the seven 
brothers and their mother. It describes the 
brothers as 'running in the way of immortality' 
(14 5 ); the mother as 'again giving birth to t lie 
entire number of her sons for immortality' (1G 13 ) ; 
and both them and her as 'assembled together to 
the company of their fathers, having received 
again from God pure and immortal souls' (IS 2 *'). 

Another point, in regard to which no agreement 
had been arrived at when Christ came, wa« the 
time of the resurrection. According to Enoch St 1 , 
it was to take place immediately before the Mes- 
sianic era; according to the Apoe. of Barueh and 
2 (4) Esdras, it was to synchronize with its close. 

The only Jewish works of the 1st cent. A.D. 
which teach the doctrine of a general resurrection 
of the entire human lace are the Apoe. of Barueh 
(SO-" 5 ) and 2 (4) Esdras (T 3 -^ 7 ). Even on this view, 
something was done to conserve the idea that the 
resurrection is a privilege pertaining to the right- 
eous. In connexion with the appearance of the 
Messiah, reference is made to 'those that be with 
him' (2 Eg 13 5 -) in such terms as to suggest a 
retinue of saints w ho-e special prerogative it is 
to 'rise first' (cf. 1 Th 4 1U ) and accompany Him 
when He assumes His earthly dominion. The 
nature of the resurrection body appears to have 
been the subject of frequent discussion. In Apoe. 
liar 49--51 it is taught that the bodies of the dead 
will be raised in precisely the same form as that 
in which they were committed to the ground, so 
that they may be recognized. After their identity 
has been established, they will undergo a trans- 
formation in order to endless spiritual existence 
in glory or in torment. This supplies a link with 
St. Paul's teaching on the resurrection in 1 Co 
15 



That the belief in a personal resurrection was 
not, however, universal during the Apocryphal 
period is shown by the fact that certain books 
belonging to it retain the old view of .Sheol (Sir 
1 7-Tf- 4 !-», Uar l 2 17 ). Indeed, from the evidence 
adduced it will be seen that during this period 
'the belief had a varied and interesting history. 
It underwent certain enlargements, and became 
more established. Put it developed at the same 
time some doubtful elements, and remained subject 
to some uncertainty.'* If immortality cannot be 
said to have been a dogma of the later Judaism, 
certainly the idea, along with that of the resurrec- 
tion which stands or falls with it, was one gener- 
ally current among the Jews. Yet we know that 
it met with a vigorous opposition from the Saddu- 
cees, who made use of the Greek materialism to 
combat a doctrine that occupied so rudimentary a 
plaee in the OT. This party, however, could not 
succeed in Israel : and the hopes which had long 
animated those known by that name gradually 
tended to lix themselves in a clear and definite 
doctrine, which found its completion in the teach- 
ing of Him who declared God to be the God not 
of the dead but of the living, and Himself to be 
the resurrection and the life. In these words 
Christ indicates that man's relationship to God is 
such as to secure not only his continued existence, 
but his existence in his whole being, bodily and 
spiritual. His language, even as reported in the 
Fourth Gospel, points, moreover, not to a bare 
immortality in the Hellenic sense, but to a bodily 
resurrection (Jn 5'- 5f -)- It is further set forth in 
His teaching that the resurrection will be univer- 
sal. The exi ression ' the resurrection of the just' 
(Lk 14 14 ), so far from limiting the scope of the 
resurrection, actually suggests the very ditl'erent 
lot of the wicked when they shall be raised up. 
There is a 'resurrection unto life' and a 'resur- 
rection unto condemnation.' Beyond what may 
* Salmond, op. cit. p, 331. 
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be gathered from the comparison between the con- 
dition of the risen and that of 'the annuls in 
heaven '{Mt ±2^, Mk I iP, Lk •W, Christ's doctrine 
finnislioB no information with referent* to the 
nature of the resurrection hotly. 

3. Qttmthn as to t/us influence of Zonxistrvinltm 
vj>un Jewish csvhntoluijy, — The development in 
e*ohatology during the Apocryphal ]>eriod was 
undoubtedly of the most pronounced character. 
IFnw are we to explain it? How is it that with 
the Messianic hope sunk so low there should have 
been not only an advance in tselmtology, but an 
arrival at suwh lixed forms as we meet with in the 
Jewish literature of the age? A living faith in 
n personal Messiah was not always essential to 
Messiiinie expectation and the belief in a Future 
Judgment : and what we lind in Amos and other 
OF prophets we may he prepared to see repeated, 
lint the potitiou of the apocryphal ami pseudeni- 
graphic books is here so much clearev and fuller 
than anything in the OT that we are constrained 
to ask. Mow was it reached? It can hardly have 
been the result of metaphyseal speculation. Was 
it, then, simply a legitimate development upon 
doctrines potentially existing in the < > T ? Those 
who take tins view point to the fact that the 
restoration of the chosen nation is set forth under 
the ligure of a rising again to authority and in- 
lluenee (E/.k 37). The later Jews, it is said, put 
their own construction upon such passages, and 
thence formulated to some extent a doctrine as to 
the way in which the righteous would come to the 
enjoyment of the Messianic kingdom. When it 
should be inaugurated, they Mould be raised up 
and have part in it. 

Many scholars, however, explain the eschato- 
logical development of the period on the theory of 
the contact of Judaism with foreign .systems of 
thought-, and in particular maintain tli.it the doc- 
trine of the resurrection was arrived at through 
the medium of Zoroastrianism, or at all events 
assumed the form it did under the stimulus of 
Persian intluence. It can no longer be reasonably 
doubted that the resumption formed part of the 
creed of the aneient Persians; and at any rate we 
have the express testimony of Theopompns (pre- 
served in Plutarch, etc.) that this doctrine was 
held by the Zoioastrinns at the time of Alexander 
the Great, i.r. previous to its appearance in Daniel, 
and at least as early as Is 26 IB . This theory is 
therefore historically possible. Put can it be sub- 
stantiated? Apart from the general presumption 
that the .lews would be disposed to regard favour- 
ably the religion of Cyrus, their deliverer, stress 
is laid upon the fact that the doctrine of an in- 
dividual resurrection appears in the 1 >T only in 
writings dating from, or .subsequent to, the Vers, 
period, and is (?) lirst put forward in a book, the 
writer of which had special connexion with Baby- 
lonia. These considerations, however, do not prove 
that the Jewish doetrine of the resurrection was 
derived from the religion of Zoroaster. As Nicolas 
has said, 'Ideas do not pass ready-made and com- 
plete from one nation to another like the fruits of 
industry which are transported in caravans." And, 
in fact,' the Jewith and Persian beliefs with regard 
to the resurrection of the body art- not identical. 
Zoioastrianisiu knew nothing of a partial resurrec- 
tion, whether of the righteous anil wicked as in 
Daniel, or of the righteous only as in ii Mae. etc., 
and, unlike Judaism, looked for the linal restora- 
tion of the wicked nfter the resurrection. The idea 
of simple borrowing is further precluded by the 
gradual formation of the Jewish doetrine, the 
development of winch, in its principal st.-iges, v 
distinctly traceable. This doetrine was of m 
Midden growth in Israel. It had long heen naseent 
when the persecution under AhliuvUuVEoiphiine 



gave it life and vigour as the grand sustain ing 
hope of those who did battle for Clod's law. This 
was a great turning-point in Judaism, and gavt' 
to it, as regards religious beliefs, modes of thought, 
and ethical practice, a character which has heen 
stamped on all its subsequent history. Scribe* 
and people were united by a common patriotism. 
The religious conscience* was awakened ; men 
looked eagerly for the promised I >eli.erer, and in 
the a.s.suranee of His coming found a new life. 
Those who shed their blood to prepare the advent 
of His kingdom would be raised up to share in its 
bliss. The resurrection of the dead was thus the 
necessary complement of the Messianic hope, and 
in its earlier form was set forth as the lirst act of 
the victorious Messiah, and as the piivilcgeof Jews 
only. This is the genuinely Jewish form of the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, and had 
a distinct place in an order of ideas called forth 
by the crisis which overtook the Jewish nation in 
the second quarter of the '2nd cent. IJ.c. It did 
not owe its existence to foreign intluence, but was 
the result of internal development. 

lint there may be stimulus without transference, 
and this appears to be what really happened in the 
ease before us. The foreign intluence was not such 
as to supply or even fundamentally to allect the 
doctrine itself; at most it helped to determine the 
form of its development. Naturally, therefore, it 
does not seem to count for much in any single 
passage in which it can be traced; yet the cumu- 
lative ell'ect of its presence in frequent instances is 
not to he denied. For an interesting enumeration 
of passages from the t >T and post-canonical litera- 
ture giving evidence of Parsi intluence on Jewish 
esehatolog}', see par. 7 of the article ZoiioastiiI- 
anism in vol. iv. Among other (and more doubt- 
ful) examples the following perhaps may be safely 
allowed. Is 24- ir * speaks of an interniMliate place 
of punishment for evil powers, where they arc im- 
prisoned prior to their linal judgment. Even 
Charles, who thinks that the influence of Zoroas- 
trianism on Jewish eschntology wjus hut slight, 
admits that the ideas here expressed 'appear as a 
foreign element in the OT, and may be derived 
from the Mazdean religion." Cf. in this con- 
nexion Jude", Knoch lS u>,li -Jl 6 . The new heaven 
and new earth of Is li.V 7 OR-, to be ushered in after 
the Last Judgment and overthrow of evil, cor- 
responds to the 1'ers. doctrine of 'renewal' nfter 
the worlds purification by 'the ordeal of molten 
metal.' The latter may also have suggested the 
lignre used in Mai 3-* 4 l . In Ps 17 15 4<J U there is 
probably a retlexion of the Pets, conception of the 
dawn as a daily emblem of the resurrection. In 
the later Apocalyptic literature also tiaees of 
Parsisiu occur. In Knoch (1.V-) reference in made 
to the transformed heaven and earth; and its 
location of the mountain of tiod's throne in the 
south (IS"), taken along with the placing of a 
hell in the north (Secrets of Enoch, 111), lecalL an- 
other characteristic of Tarsi literature Through 
the medium of earlier Jewish apocalyptic, many 
Persian ideas found their way also into the Apoca- 
lypse, e.ff. the binding of the old serpent, Satan's 
futile attack upon heaven, the millennium, etc. 
In the peculiar and epoch-making circumstances 
of their nation the Jews assimilated certain foieign 
elements, and grafted them ii| on the dnta supohed 
by their own sacred books so modifying them, 
however, as to make them til into and complete 
their own doctrinal system, with a view to the 
fuller expression of their own spiritual needs. 
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TRINITY.— 

A. In the Jewish Apocrypha and pre-Christian Jewish 

writing's : (a) In fakstine ; (b) in Alexandria. 

B. In the NT. 

i. In the Advent and Incarnation. 

(1) Testimony of the Holy Spirit and the return of 

Prophecy. 

(2) Birth of Jesus Christ. 

(3) Baptism of Jesus. 

(4) The Holy Spirit given to Jeans for ministry. 

(5) Temptation and Transfiguration of Jesus. 
(«) Outline of NT doctrine of the Trinity. 

ii. Teaching of Jesus. 
(1) In Synoptics. 
('2) In the Fourth Gospel. 
(3) The Apostolic Commission and Baptism. 
ill. Apostolic Teaching. 

(1) Among Jewish Christians— Acts, Hebrews, and 

Catholic Epistles. 

(2) Teaching of St, Paul. 
(8) Teaching of St. John. 

iv. Trinity involved in the Life of the Apostolic Church. 

(1) Equipment of the Apostles. 

(2) Establishment of the Church. 

(3) Work of Missions. 

(4) Test of DoHrine. 

(5) Christian Worship. 

Literature. 

A. Ix Jewish ArocnvriiA and Pseudeim- 
GHAPHA. — Jewish theology in the period between 
the OT and Christ made some progress towards a 
Trinitarian view of God. It was marked (1) by a 
monistic and transcendent conception of God, 
which put Him far away from man, and avoided 
all anthropomorphisms about Him {cf. Weber, 
Altsynrtfj. Theoloffin, 144 f.). On the other hand, 
the Law was largely put in place of the immanent 
J", and God made a student of the Law; that is, 
u Judaizing of J" took place, which ended in the 
dualism of a transcendent God and a Rabbi school- 
master God. (2) This remoteness of God led men 
to seek after mediators between the far-off One, 
whose very name was a mystery (Enoch 69 1 "- ; 
Weber, 144), and the earth. Angels and other 
beings were made prominent ; but especially the 
Messiah was felt after. In Palestine the mediat- 
ing 'Word ' of the prophets, the NT? 1 ?, was taught 
(cf. Weber, p. 174) ; while in Alexandria Philo 
elaborated Ins doctrine of the Divine XA70S, whom 
he identified with 'the Angel' and all Divine 
manifestations in OT (cf. Siegfried, Pfiilo, p. 219 f.; 
Drummond, Philo, ii. 239 f.). This 'Word' was 
regarded sometimes as Divine thought or revela- 
tion or action. Again, it was presented as a Divine 
hypostasis, personal if not a person (4 Ezr 6 43 , 
Apoc. liar 56\ Wist N 1 ). Biesenthal goes so far as 
to hold (Trust schreiben. d. Ap. Paid an d. Hcbr. 69) 
that 'the Generatio teterna tilii vel Messhe. was in 
no wise a later doctrine of Christianity, but be- 
longed to the very oldest teachings of the syna- 
gogue.' 

The transcendent view of God arose in the 
schools of the scribes in opposition to surrounding 
polytheism ; and, while it called for a Mediator, 
it also tended to make him transcendent as was 
God. This may be the reason for the practical dis- 
appearance of the thought of king Messiah in the 
period just before Christ, and the appearanee, 
through study of the OT, of a heavenly Mediatoi 



09). This Mediator, the 'Word,' was Divine, in 
heaven (Dn 7 9 * ia , Enoch 46. 48. 6^), pre-existent, a 
supernatural 'Son' of God (En 105'-), who would 
come in due season to reign on earth (En 45" 1 , 
Ps-Sol IT-"" - )- He sits upon the same throne with 
J", shares His knowledge (En 4(3) and glory (En 
62, 4 Ezr 2**), and will he final judge (En 47^). All 
that is involved in the 'Word' Enoch ascribes to 
' the Messiah ' (52 4 ) ; though Philo does not identify 
the X670S with the Messiah. As soon as Jewish 
theologians systematically studied the OT, they 
found a God-like Being set forth somewhat after 
the manner of NT writers and early Christians. 
He was the ' Wisdom ' of Pr 8 (cf. Midrash in (oca), 
'the Angel' (Targ. Ex 23 16 ) ; He spoke to Moses 
at the bush ; He was the Heavenly Man of Dn 7 13 
(cf. 4 Ezr 13'), and the Eternal One of Mie 5 1 . All 
other middle beings are set aside by this supreme 
Mediator, who is the 'firstborn' of God (Targ. 
Ps 2 7 ; Baldensperger, p. SS), and ' Christ the Lord ' 
(Ps-Sol 17 28 - 35 - B6 ; cf. La 4- u , Lk 2 U ). The writings 
which describe His coining are called 'apoca- 
lypses,' for lie would unveil the very face ot God 
(4 Ezr 6" 7 28 , Assump. Mo* 10 7 ). With him ' Deus 
palam veniet' (I.e.). Here Judaism reaches a 
naif-metaphysical, -an Arian conception of the Son 
of God, beyond which it could not go. Only the 
incarnation in Jesus Christ could lead men further. 

(3) With the Messiah would come also the Holy 
Spirit, which had left prophetic men since Malachi 
(Weber, p. 78). But how it "was related to God 
and 1 lis Christ was not evident. It is identilied 
with Divine wisdom (Wis 7 a 9 17 ), with the Angel 
(Ps Sol 10), and with the Memra (Wis 7' 1U ). The 
Spirit ifc felt to be distinct from J"; the Targums 
(on Mic 2 7 , Zee 4 e ete. ; ef. Schlottmann, p. 82) 
often distinguish the Spirit from God, and that 
with the same formula enjj p = '' v?fc? (e.g. Gn I' J , 
Jg 3 10 , 1 S ]U (i ]6' 3 ) where no such distinction is in 
the Heh. text. Philo gave to the \670s the desig- 
nations 6 devrepos #e<Js iind irpe&puraTos vl5$, also 
* an image of God ' (dc Somn. ii. 0) ; and the Spirit 
he calls an 'impress' of this \byo% image of God. 
This Spirit of the \u70y of God is the principle of 
all life. Both 'Word' and Spirit inhere in God : 
the Spirit is personal (Weber, p. 185), Divine, God's 
voice in man, the Eternal Wisdom. Again, we 
hear it called a creature, and made on the first 
day. Further than this Judaism could not go. 
We have here, perhaps for the first time, the 
absolute designation 'the Holy Spirit' (Ps-Sol 17 14 , 
4 Ezr 14^, Wis 9 17 ) ; and He comes with 'Christ 
the Lord ' (Ps-Sol IS 8 ), who appears ' in wisdom of 
the Spirit and righteousness and power' (cf. Lk 
24 49 , Ac I 5 ). 

(4) This Jewish teaching was compiehensive but 
confused. It had elements of the Trinity in it, 
but did not know what to do with them. It be- 
lieved in God transcendent and 'God with us,' but 
could not correlate them. Its Christology found 
three things in OT— (1) the Son of God, heavenly, 
Divine, eternal, and the Son of Man, also in 
heaven (Dn 7 13 , Enoch 62"); (2) the human Messiah, 
who would be a glorious king of all the earth ; and 
(3) the suffering Servant of J". How to combine 
these was beyond the power of Judaism (cf. Enoch 
5. 10. 25. 9J.*9S). The heavenly and the earthly 
elements would not meet. Two Messiahs were 
sometimes taught; and most .lews looked for a 
Messianic kingdom such as actually appeared in 
Mohammedanism. The Holy Spirit was also be- 
yond Rabbinical grasp. Perhaps the 'still in the 
land,' from whom NT Christians chiefly came, 
' full of the Holy Ghost,' knew more than did the 
theologians.. Philo speaks of 'the Divine Spirit ' 
(de (Jiq. 5) ; others preached a created spirit, a 

" like the angels (Weber, 184). 



ministering spirit, _ 
(cf. Baldensperger, Helbstb^wusstneia Jcsu, 1892, p. The Spirit was needful for holy living ; but it was 
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now withdrawn nnd hidden, to tome again witli 
the Miwsiah. The Built Kot took the plate of the 
Spirit, the scribe took the place of the prophet. 
The fulness of UT teaching* lies here, hut eon- 
fused, waiting for the NT doctrine of Father, Son, 
and Holy Chost. 

Ji. \\ THK NKW TkSTAMKNT.— i. Advent and 
Im;irit«tion.—(\) With the close of the OT the 
spirit of Prophecy left Israel. .Judaism, in spite of 
particular workings of the Spirit, did not have the 
Holy (ihost (.In T 15 "). It was said to have left the 
mil ion with Malachi, and was little looked for by 
Rabbis and scribes (cf. (junket, Wit'ktttvjen rf. licit. 
G 'i.st cs, fiS). Hut as the Advent of Christ drew 
nigh, II is great forerunner, the Spirit of God, 
suddenly reappeared, and a group of saints hi 
Israel, tilled with the Holy Gliott, prepared His 
way. The last OT prophet foretold the first NT 
prophet; ami both, led by the Spirit, proclaimed 
iNIcssiah the Lord (.Mai 4 5 '3"-, Mk l 7 ). Jesus and 
the Evangelists regard gospel history as beginning 
especially with John the Baptist' "(Lk lG ,d ) and 
his inspired testimony to the Son of Cod. lie 
announced the coming of Jesus as the coming of 
J" (I* 40 s , Mk I 3 , Lk I 76 ), lie showed the return 
of the prophetic Spirit as the Spirit of Christ 
(Mk I s , Lk I 07 ), which alone knew the deep things 
of the Law and the Prophets, and led to Christ 
as the fulfilment of both. Now for the lirst time 
we hoar a prophet clearly preaching salvation as 
repentance towards Cod the Father (Mt 3-), faith 
in a coming King, the Son of Cod (Mk 1\ Jn r- MJ ), 
who takes away the sin of the world, and a haptism 
of the Holy Chost, given hy the Sou of God (Mt 
3", Mk l d , Lk3 lu , Jn I 33 ). 

(2) The work of Jesus was inseparable from His 
Person. What He did rested on what He was, for 
His preaching included Himself. None born of 
woman was greater than John the Baptist; but 
he was less than the least in Christ's kingdom, and 
berond measure less than the King Himself (Mt 
3 n ", Mk I 7 , Jn l 34 ). John was Idled with the Holy 
Spirit from the womb (Lk l 15 ), through the Holy 
Spirit Christ became man. To the one lie imparted 
character, to the other He gave being. The Gospel 
to the lleumrs (eel. Hilgenfeld, 17') twite the Holy 
Chost the spiritual Mother of Jesus, as Mary was 
His bodily mother. Angels now appear again as 
messengers of Cod, and their chief mission (Lk 
pi. wj j s t proclaim the entrance of the Spirit 
into humanity, and to set forth the mystery of the 
Incarnation by the Holy Ghost. To the inquiry 
of Mary how she could become mother of the Son 
of the Highest (Lk l 34 ), Cabriel replied that it 
would take place through the co-operation of the 
Holy Chost and the power of the Most High (v. 35 ) 
upon her. The Most High means here Cod the 
Father (Lk (i ;t5JJ ): both Father and Spirit caused 
the Incarnation (cf. Is 4S lti ). The Father, by His 
power, appeared as an overshadowing cloud above 
the Virgin, as later over Jesus when He called 
Him 'my beloved Son' (Mt IT 5 ). The Spirit is 
said to 'come upon' (eVeXfwrfTcu) Mar}-, as the 
power of the Father 'shadowed upon ' her (eVe- 
ffmdcru) ; so that the conception is more specilically 
described as of the Holy Chost (Mt l ls - w ): yet 
Je.Mis is called the Son of the Father. It is evident 
that the Holy Spirit is here more than a Divine 
inMucnce ; otherwise, the addition 'the power of 
the Highest' Would be meaningless. It seems alsii 
clear that, while the Spirit acts as a Person, the 
parentage is ascribed to the Father. The Cod 
with whom Mary found favour appears in per- 
sonal distinctions tif Father and Spirit in the con- 
ception of Jcmis, as was perhaps forufchadowed in 
the creation of Adam [Cn *2 7 ). The result of this 
supernatural conception was tw'.»U>ld - lirst, Jus u^. 
was holy, corresponding with Mi relation i<> til*' 



Spirit; and, second, lie was the Son of Cod (Lk 
I xs ), corresponding with His relation to the 
Father. He was as sinless as the Holy Ghott. 
His sinlessness and His supernatural birt-ii are put 
together. The ItV of Lk I" shows that the one 
was rooted in the other; because of this Divine 
origin 'wherefore, also, that which is to be born 
shall be called holy, the Son of Cod.' It was to 
bring out the truth that 'it was not the Stm.ihip 
but His holiness from His very birth, which was 
secured by the miraculous conception,' that the 
Kevisers were so careful to correct the translation 
here (Dr. 1>. Brown in Presb. and Hcf. Jkr. IS'JU, 
p. 232 ; cf. Hofmann, AT Thiol. 2.')). His sinless- 
ness was not incidental, but was of His very being. 
The von pottiit pa-rare lay in Bis nature; other- 
wise, through childhood and youth lie could not 
have developed without some falls into sin. lie 
was one with the Holy Chost. lit? is also so one 
with the Father that His name is 'Cod with us' 
(Mt 1^); ami His kingdom, like that of J", is 
everlasting (Lk l s{ ). The angel of the Lord en I Ik 
Llini Christ the Lord (Lk 2 n ) ; for the ideutilb 
cation of the Messiah with Jehovah, long foretold, 
was now a historic reality. 

(3) The birth of Jesus was of Cod and of the 
Spirit of Cod ; in like manner He was baptized for 
service in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Chost. The Baptist says that Jehovah sent liiin to 
watch for the coming of the Son of Uod ; and the 
sign of His eoming, as all Israel knew (Is 11**}, 
would he the descent and abiding upon Mini of the 
Holy Chost. His <neat mission, in contract to 
that of John, would ho to baptize men with the 
Holy Chost. In the Gospel to the Hebrews (3"' ,T ) 
the Holy Spirit says, l Fill mi, in omnibiii pro. 
phctis cxpevtnbam te, tct venire? et irquicsrcrcm in 
tc. Tit e'.v cnim reonics weir, tit r.s jilitts turns 
primot/emtm, qui rcgtuis in sewpitcmum.' The 
most Jewish Christians had delinite views of the 
Divine Christ and the personal Spirit. We ure 
not sure (Jn 1 1S " 18 ) where the testimony of John 
passes over into that of the Evangelist; in any 
case, the witness is remarkable, lie knows that 
the Son came from heaven (Jn 3 31 ), wad pre- 
existent, and because of His heavenly origin was 
above all human forerunners (l- -7 - 3J ). What 
Christ taught He learned by seeing and hearing 
it from Cod (3 3 -). He bore the sins of t he world 
(J n V M ' 3H ), because He was the Lamb of Cod and a 
heavenly ollering (v. 30 ). He was the linal Judge 
of the sinners of the world (Mt 3'"-), because lie 
was Jehovah and His way was the way of J (Jn 
I I- 3 ). Such was the Son of God whom John recog- 
nized at baptism, through the statement of the 
Father that the Spirit would rest as a dove upon 
the Son. John adds, ' 1 saw and bare record that 
this is the Son of Cod' (Jn l :u ). The SynoptNts 
add that the Father spake from heaven when the 
Spirit descended, saying, ' Thou art my beloved 
Son' (Mt 3 17 , Mk I 11 3-). The objective dove 
symbol was an indication that the Spirit was dis- 
tinct from the Father who spake, and from the 
Son who heard the Father** voice and beheld the 
dove descend (Mk l lw ). 
I (4) The double witness of Father and Spirit to 
the Son was regarded as II is commission to enter 
upon His ministry of redemption. Ami, what is 
of special importance, Jesus now received authority 
to baptize men with the Holy Chost. The tin pita 
and all four Evangelists regard this as the great 
truth M-t forth in Christ s baptism (Mt 3'\ Mk 1\ 
Lk 3 lrt , Jn I**- 38 ') ; , in d the risen Lord confirms their 
view (Jn 3 s , Ac P). His work was ns far above 
John's as the Spirit of Cud is above water. The 
I OT taught that the Holy Spirit would come wt/h 
I tho-M-*ssiah (cf. .11 i*.A ll, "*> ; t,H * B »l ,li *t t,lko * 
n lom* Mp h^lJ1^)» proclaiming that the 
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Holy Spirit conies directly from the Messiah as 
Son of Cod. The truth here developed is that the 
Holy Ghost stands in the same relation to the Son 
that He docs to the Father (ef. Is 4-i 3 ). He is the 
Spirit of God ; He is also the Spirit of Christ. At 
the birth of Jesus the Son appeared as conceived 
by the Spirit ; now the Spirit appears as proceeding 
from the Son. In the one ease Jesus received of 
the Spirit ; in the other the Spirit received of 
Christ. The Spirit in relation to Jesus Christ 
eannot he cause in the same sense in which He is 
ellect. "We touch here the mystery of the God- 
man, in which apparently contradictory statements 
respecting Dim find their simplest solution by 
reference to Tlis human and Divine natures (ef. 
Novatian, de Trin. xi. ; Augustine, dc T'rin, i. S). 
As man the Messiah needed the Spirit as mean* of 
perfect human development ; as God He imparted 
the Spirit to believers for regeneration and lull 
redemption. 

(5) The Temptation of Jesus was closely connected 
with His baptism as introduction to service. The 
conilict with Satan had to do with the true relation 
of the Son to the Father; and it Mas the Spirit 
that drove Him to this conflict (Mk l 1 -). • If thou 
he the Son of God ' was the repeated taunt. The 
second Adam stood where the lirstAdam fell. The 
threefold temptation was the same— lust of the 
flesh, lust of the eye, and pride of life ; brew I good 
for food, to know as much as God, to have the 
kingdoms of the world, so pleasant to the eyes, at 
once in Messianic possession. It was a battle of 
the evil spirit and the Holy Spirit with ministering 
angels {Mt 4 n ). It was a struggle of the Son of 
God and the god of this world, in which the aim 
of the tempter was to tear Christ out of His one- 
ness with the Father. The same truth appears in 
the Transfiguration (Mt 17-" b ). In face of Satan 
(Hi 23 ), doubting disciples, and the cross (IT 9 ), the 
Son stood to reveal what is called the Trinity. 
The bright cloud of the presence of Jehovah (1 K 
8'°' u ) is here : the Father addressed Jesus as 'my 
beloved Son,' telling the Church to 'hear him' as 
the great Prophet (IH 1S 15 - ]M ) ; and He was trans- 
iigured by the Holy Ghost (fjL€T€fiop<pui6ij ; ef. iv 
fiop(pTJ OeoD, Ph 2 6 , 1 Ti 3 1B ) in anticipation of His 
return to the glory of the Father. Christ was now 
ready for His pnbiie ministry. Born of the Spirit, 
baptized of the Spirit, victorious over the devil by 
the Spirit, He returned in the power of the Spirit 
into Galilee (Lk i u ). His first public utterance in 
Nazareth was, 'The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me 3 ; and 'the eyes of all . . . were fastened upon 
him ; for he said, Tins day is this scripture ful- 
filled in your ears' (Lk 4 lb ). He knew that both 
Himself and His gospel came from (iod the Father 
and the Spirit of God. 

((j) The NT doctrine of the Trinity, presented as 
it is chiefly from the point of view of the Son, eon- 
tains the following elements: — 

First, There is one God, Jehovah, the Father 
everlasting. 

Second, Ever with Him was His Divine Spirit. 

Third, With Him also, from before the founda- 
tion of the world, was His only-begotten Son, en- 
joying perfect knowledge of the Father, and sharing 
His j- lory. 

Fourth, In the fulness of time the Son came 
into this world (a) by incarnation (Jn I 1 * 14 ) 
through the co-operation of the Father and Spirit 
{Mt i~ ls - 2 ", Lk 1^), and (b) by humiliation, iavrbv 
iKevoKrey (Pli 2 7 ). 

Fifth, This coming was for the salvation of 
men ; it wan preceded by the love of the Father 
and followed by the work of the Spirit. 

Sixth, In His incarnate mission to save men, 
the Son was endued with the Holy Ghost without 
measure. 
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Seventh, Following the work of humiliation, 
which ended in death and burial, came the resur- 
rection and exaltation of the Son through the 
co-operation of the Spirit (1 P 3 1 *) and His ascen- 
sion to the Father where lie was before. 

Eighth, Til is ascension was a triumph over 
Satan and his kingdom, a reward for the Son, in 
which He received all Divine gifts for men, these 
gifts being summed up in the Holy Ghost, whose 
coming to earth was inseparable from the Son's 
glori ligation in heaven. The two foci of NT 
Christianity are : (a) God sending the Son from 
heaven to earth to redeem men, and (6) the risen 
and glorified Christ sending the Holy Spirit to 
make men partakers of that redemption. 

Ninth, The Church is under the constant pro- 
vidence and niediatorship of the exalted Son and 
the immanent Spirit : this is sometimes presented 
as what Christ lias done for ns, and, again, as what 
He does in us, by the Spirit. 

Tenth, When the end comes, the Son will re- 
turn anil judge mankind ; He will then terminate 
all that is temporal in His kingdom ; and Father, 
Sou, and Holy Spirit will continue for ever in 
those Divine relations which took on the colour 
of time and space in the history of redemption. 
Of these inner relations of the Trinity neither 
Jesus nor the Apostles speak. The Scriptures re- 
veal only the side of tiie Divine being which has 
to do with God's relation to the world and man ; 
yet the doetrine of the Godhead in these respects 
is so set forth as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit., that, 
if such representations rest upon reality, we seem 
constrained to believe that there are personal dis- 
tinctions within the 1 >ivine Essence. 

When we pass to Christ's entrance upon His 
ministry, we touch the whole sequence of thought 
here outlined as involved in the Trinity. In the 
Synoptic accounts Jesus presents the gospel as the 
kingdom of God the Father, to enter wnich men 
must not only accept the words of Christ, but have 
faith in Him as Saviour; in the Fourth Gospel 
Jesus offers salvation as eternal life. This life is 
in the Son, and is imparted by the Spirit. 

ii. Teaching of Jems,— (I) In the Synoptic Gos- 
pels Jesus appears (<() as proclaimer and bringer of 
God's kingdom. He came from the Father (.Mt 
2U- 8 ; ef. Jn 16 1 ), had all the Father had (ll- 7 
2S 1S ), and entered this world able to seek and to 
save the lost (Mt IS- 4 IS 11 , Lk It) 10 }. In this im- 
plied pre-existence Jesus claimed more than ethical 
oneness with God. Ethical pre-existenee is no true 
pre-existence. It was .Jewish theologians whom 
He challenged to tell whose son the Messiah is 
(Mt 2'2 4a ) ; and when they answered 'the son of 
David,' He replied that David, speaking by the 
Holy Ghost — whom Jesus presupposed as well 
known from the OT — called his son his Lord. 
Isaiah knew (ll 1 ) that the Messianic ' rod ' and 
'branch' sprang from the stem of Jesse, and pointed 
to a Lord and kingdom above that of David ; so 
Jesus teaches that His sonship was not simply 
from David, but from a source which made linn 
David's Lord. lie was David's Lord in heaven 
before He appeared as Jesus on earth (ef. Mt 10^°, 
M k U' 7 , Lk If*). Such seems to be the arguinen:. 
This heavenly origin made Him well-pleasing in 
the sight of God (Mt 3 17 12 1S IT 5 ), set Him above 
the angels in heaven, put Him next the Father 
(Mk 13 3J ), and gave Him authority from the Father 
to forgive sins (Mk 2 W ). As Son of God He cast 
out devils and empowered others to cast them out 
(3 15 ). Jehovah said, ' Look unto me, and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth ; for I am God, and 
there is none else' (ls4j") ; Jesus does not hesitate 
to put Himself in place of J" in the same invita- 
tion : ' Come unto me all ye that labour ' (Mt 1 1 2 *). 
Salvation depends upon Him (ll- 7 ), and He is 
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always present to save (Mt IS-" ). Liuoansu lie wns 
eicr with Cod (Mf24 3 ; cf. Dri 7 13 ), lit' can judge 
men from the beginning of time to the end. As 
Sou of Man lie will welcome the Saint* to glory 
(Mt 2.V", Lk 23*) ami sentence thu w irked to outer 
darkness, Jesus knows God as well as Coil knows 
Him (Mt ll-" 7 ). Only the omniscient Father can 
know the heing of the Divine Son {W t Lk W.F-), 
The sole confession of faith which He approved was 
that of II is own Divinity (Mt Hi' 7 ); ami upon that 
He huilt Hi* Church (v." 18 , cf. .In 17 H ). He did not 
declare sins forgiven : lie imparted forgiveness 
(Mk 2*). Tim consciousness of .lesus speaks as 
of one who was with Coil before all time, through 
all time, and who continue* in eternity with God. 
His words were thus understood by the Jews (Mk 
l >\ J n .V*) and hv the Apostles (Mt lU 4 ", Jn 4 :i &* 
6*-*', 1 Co l.V 7 , 1 Tli P« 4 1 "). The words imply such 
a relation as theologians call the Trinity. 

(h) The fellowship of Father, Son,' and Holy 
Spirit a]«]iears still more personal and essential in 
the actual work of man's redemption. The re- 
ligious value of Father, Son, ami Spirit appears 
to be the same. The Spirit is not prominent in the 
teachings of Jesus, lirst, because its work, internal, 
subjective, tender, must be felt rather than de- 
scribed ; and, second, because the out pouring of 
the Holy Spirit was not to come till after His 
ascension. Vet the Spirit is there (Mt HP), for 
faith in God involves also faith in Christ and the 
Holy Spirit ; since each has part in man's salva- 
tion. This truth appears whether considered from 
< led downwards, from man upwards, or from Christ 
the centre outwards. This hist is specially import- 
ant in NT teachings, for Jesus ever looks back to 
the Father and forward to the Spirit, lie is the 
only, the living bond between them. No man can 
come to the Father but by Him (Mt ll 38 , .In G u ) ; 
no man can come to Him unless the Father draw 
him (Mt 1 V*, hk lU'-'M ; neither can any man come 
to Fatlier and Son unless horn of the Holy Ghost 
(Mk 13 n , Mt V s , Lk ll lJ ). Salvation, Jesus 
teaches, depends upon right relations to Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. Unless men enter the 
kingdom of the Father through faitli in God they 
will he lost (Mk I 15 II-). Unless they believe in 
the Son as Saviour they will be left under sin <Mt 
] 1^ 24 :w - ** IS"*). And unless they accept the Holy- 
Spirit they will incur eternal death (Mk 3=*). The 
kingdom of heaven comes from the Father (Mt l»'°), 
is lifonght by the Son (Mk I 15 l* w ), ami put in the 
hearts of men by the Holy Spirit. When Jesus 
showed the Holy Ghost easting out devils He said, 
'Then is the kingdom of God come unto yon' 
(Mt 12 38 ). Loth Father and Son hear the prayer 
prompted hv the Spirit (Mt ti\ Jn 1 1 14 ) ; and all the 
Llcs-iugs of the kingdom of God (low from the 
lather in heaven through Christ, who bids us 
ask what we will ; and the Holy Spirit, who brings 
all the gifts of the heavenly Father to His children 
on earth (Mt 7", Lk \l u U will impart it untt> us. 
Jons taught that the full cstnhlishment of the 
kingdom would be the work of the Holy Ghost (Lk 
24^, Ac 1% 

{*■) The Trinity underlies the kingdom of God ; 
it is al-o the revelation of God which overthrows 
the rival kingdom of the devil (Mt li! w |. God the 
Father is at the head of the one, the devil the 
father is at the head of the other (Mt IS™, Jn S"). 
Jesus came to destroy the work* of the devil (fin 
3'*, Mk I- 4 , I Ju T), ami the Holy Spirit was the 
power of God in His hands to cast out Satan. The 
world of demons was much more prominent in NT 
thought than we sometimes suppose cf. Weinel, 
Wirfcniift*n rfssGeistvs, pp. 1 'JU). Jesiissiimmed tip 
the Lord's Prayer in 'Thy kingdom come ' and 
* Deliver us from the evil one.' His commission to 
the Twelve consisted essentially in ' I 'reach the 



gospel" and ' Gast out the devil' (Mk p--* 4 -* 3" 
111' 3 - ", Lk 4 3 -">« «J'--»: His own work might l*e simi- 
larly summed up. The destroyer and the Saviour 
were thought ol together: Xt'tlhts r/m/ju/W, it nil us 
Kttkmplw, seems to be the NT nexus of thought. 
It was a conscious conllict of personalities. The 
demons assailed I'lirist, or appealed to Him as the 
Sou of God, doubtless understanding more hv that 
title than did the Jews (Mk3 u ); and He replied 
that He carried on a war oi destruction by means 
of the Holy Spirit (Lk y* ll*', Mt ].>-"), \\howas 
given by the Father (Lk ll ,J - ,4 '|. The evil spirit 
was east "out by the Holy Spirit; and the Holy 
Spirit came from the Father through the Son (Mt 
1*2-*). That Son and Spirit are lioth Divine and 
personal, .lesus shows in the terrible passage M t 
Itfs-M. t .f. .Mk 3--» Lk l'J : ". Men saw the Son 
through the Spirit casting out devils, and were -o 
blind as to call it the work of Ueel/ehub. Looking 
at the sun they called it midnight. Such confound- 
ing of spiritual values meant nioml chaos. All 
other impulsive blasphemies against Father or Sou 
would be forgiven ; but to see the personal Holy 
Ghost at work and call Him the personal devil 
meant death to spiritual distinctions. It was 
blasphemy against the Holy GhftSt (perhaps, as 
the derivation of the word, fi\d.TTT(iif ttjc <pi\^T}v, 
suggests, attack on personal character), ami in- 
volved 'guilt of eternal sin' (Mk 3*). It was 
also, so one are Son and Spirit, in some sense an 
unforgivable sin against the Son (cf. Lk 12 ,u 'a 
word against the Son '), ' because they said he 
hath an unclean spirit. 1 So pointed is the per- 
sonal antagonism that Jesus seems also to teach : 
X nil us fli'ibolns, mil/ its Spirit its Saint us. The 
blasphemy which Jesus declared fatal was against 
the Holy Spirit ; the lilasphcmy which the A|Hjstles 
lirst feared was against the Son of God (Ac 13", 
Ja 2 7 , 1 Ti l 13 ). The two sins which have no for- 
giveness are lying to or al out the Holy (.host, and 
putting the Son of God to the shame of open denial 
(Mk 3-- J B* Lk \P> ; cf. Ac 5 3 , He <; ,; ). The destiny 
of man's soul depends upon his attitude towards 
the Son of God and the Holy Spirit; we can hardly 
think of higher claims for the Divinity and Person- 
ality of both. 

12) The record of Christ's teaching in the Fourth 
Gospel presupposes the Synoptics, and in Apostolie 
perspective, under illumination of the promised 
Spirit, unfolds their final meaning. Wore this 
Gospel not from John, it still would show how the 
most spiritual Christians in Apostolic days recalled 
the words of Jesus respecting the Son and Spirit, 
and how their experience witnessed to them. In 
the Apocalypse, Ju*us nppvars, after the manner of 
the Synoptists. as Son of Man exalted as Son of 
Clod;*in the Fourth Gospel, Christ is revealed as 
the Divine Son incarnate, not humbled, but with 
His eternal glory veiled by temporary alnde among 
men, only to burst forth again in full splendour at 
II is ascension. Jesus here presents Himself as 
central in salvation ; lie is the eternal life iti-"-*), 
of which men must pal take or perish. From this 
central position Je#u* ev«r looks up to the lather 
and forward to the Spirit, lie speaks much more 
hereof the Holy spirit than llettoes in the Synop- 
tics, lie enlarges and unfold* here what He' indi- 
cated there. He identities Himself more closely 
with the Gospul. The kingdom appears here .is 
eternal life, and that life is in Christ fl*3» .V" ti 3 ). 
He is not a guide to tin- way, or a preacher of 
truth : lie is the way, the truth, ami the life I 14'). 
When Johns disciples wondered at Ills knowledge 
of men, He told them that 1 le was .lac .h's ladder, 
reaching all the way t(» God i I ' - M . To see Him was 
to see the Father*! I I ' . 1 1 - solemn words, Afinw 
a^x v . . . t->uj ciMt s "., >eein to lethit the ' I AM ' 
of Fx 3". In lhs typical interview with Nicode- 
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mns, the Jewish theologian, He presented salvation 
as flowing from Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
Baur says Jn 3 16 sums np all Christian truths, and 
from it the Trinity appears as ' the most delinite 
expression of the peculiar relation between God 
and man which has been realized through the re- 
velation of Christianity ' (Lchre von d. Drcirinirj- 
keit, i. SO f.). Nieodemus addressed Jesus as 
'teacher' (3-); but .Jesus replied that He was 
'eternal life' (vv. 15 - ld ), and pointed out as the 
three steps in man's redemption, (1) regeneration 
by the Holy Ghost (vv. 5 - u ) ; (2) faith in the Son 
of God, who eame from heaven to save men by 
His death (vv. 1 - 15 ); and (3) the love of God the 
father, who gave His only-begotten Son to redeem 
the world (v, Wf, ) t The elaborate teachings of -In 
14-17 are but an unfolding of what is here taught 
as the way of salvation. Moving from heaven to 
earth, as the thought of Jesus does in the Fourth 
Gospel, we lind His theology consists of (1) God the 
Father in glory and the glorification of the Father 
in the redemptive work of the Son ; (2) the salva- 
tion of men through the inearnation, death, and 
exaltation of the Son ; and (3) the establishment of 
a kingdom (so in the Synoptics) of eternal life (so 
in Fourth Gospel) through the Church, in which by 
the speeia] revelation of the Holy Spirit men will 
be born again and equipped with spiritual gifts for 
service, and all to the glory of the Father and the 
Son (Jn 517. 2i. s-i. 4sj <> Even when speaking to a 
Samaritan woman and early in His ministry, Jesus 
related acceptable worship to Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. He taught that God is His Father 
(4-'-- B ), and, through Him, Father of believers only 
(1 12 S 44 ); and that the Father is to be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth, that is, in the Spirit of truth 
(4- 4 , ef. 14 17 ). To the Jewish theologian as an in- 
quirer, to the Samaritan woman as indifferent, and 
to the eager disciples (14 K " Vi ' uu ) the Lord's theo- 
logy is the same — to the Father, through the Son, 
by the Holy Spirit. In the farewell discourses 
( 14 17) the Father, Son, and Spirit are so repeatedly 
spoken of as if persons, as aeting together and 
apart, as going forth one from another, and return- 
ing one to another, that the question of difficulty is 
not : How can one God subsist as Father, Son, and 
Spirit, but rather : How can the Father, Son, and 
Spirit, here respectively set forth by Jesus, consti- 
tute one God ? 

In these discourses Jesus sheds some light upon 
the inner Trinitarian relations of the Godhead, 
lie shows iirst that the work of redemption in- 
volves His triumphant return to the glory which 
He had with the Father before the world was 
((>a- 1331.32 t-5) ]{ was pivine, eternal glory to 
which the Son returned : such glory only a Divine 
" Heing could lay aside and take again. It re- 
mained ever with Him as Son of God, but was 
veiled in the inearnation (l 14 2 n \\ w ). Jesus says 
the Son is so one with the Father that He has 
glory of His own, has eternal life in Himself (5- fi 
Il- S ) ; in fact, that all that the Father has the Son 
has (5 21 1G 15 17 2-5 ). Men may believe in Him as in 
the Father (14 1 ), seek life from Him as from the 
Father (6 47 ), pray to Him as to the Father (14 4 ), 
and are as safe in- His hands as in the Fathers 
hands (lCF- 25 *). And for this equality with God 
He gives a remarkable reason: 'My Father is 
greater than I.' He describes His relation to the 
hat her in the paradoxical words : ' 1 and my 
Father are one' (14- S ltP), and again, 'My Father 
is greater than 1 ' (14 138 10 2y ). Jesus never calls 
Himself God ; but ever el aims to be Son of God, 
and does this through a perfect human conscious- 
ness (14 16 17-* 20 17 ). He knows that both as Son of 
Man and Son of God He came from heaven (13" 
8 ;iS ) ; and He calls Himself the Son of Man who 
is in heaven (3 la J. He claims to be ' the Son ' in an 
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absolute sense, as God is to Him 'the Father' in an 
absol ute sense (6 40 3^ 5-°- »"• »• "* a3 - * H'-* 5 - » 14 13 ). 1 1 
is from this relation of God incarnate that He says, 
' My Father is greater than 1.' For Moses or Paul 
or Luther to say, 'God is greater than I am,' would 
be absurd. Equally absurd would it be for Christ 
unless He were conscious of superhuman being, 
us the dews saw at once (5- 3 ). In the two places 
where He thus speaks (lip 1 14 3 ") He addressed His 
disciples. He might thus speak from the point of 
view of His humiliation by the incarnation or in 
reference to the precedence ever given the Father 
before the Son and Spirit; but, plainly, -His pur- 
pose here is to cheer believers. He docs not say, 
' I am less than the Father' ; His mind dwells upon 
the absolute oneness with the Father, so that all 
the greatness and fulness of the Father are for His 
people. Hence He says to his disciples (10'-"), ' My 
Father is greater than all ' opponents, and (v. 30 ) ' J 
and my Father are one.' Again (14 28 ) lie says, 'If 
ye loved me ye would rejoiee, because I go unto the 
Father; for my Father is greater than I.' The 
greatness of the Father is not apart from the Son, 
but belongs to the Son, and through the Son 
becomes His people's. The Father was not greater 
than the Son by way of contrast or separation, but 
in the way of 'likeness and perfect oneness. No 
mere ethical union of Jesus with God fully explains 
this 'one.' (July one Divine lieing seems aide to 
include such relations and make the infinite fulness 
of the Father the possession of the Son. < >nly 
God eould receive all -of- God. Of such Divine 
being Christ seems plainly conscious (3 13 G 4,! S'-^- 29 
10 3i ). When charged with making Himself God 
(10 33 ) He answered that He was Son of God, and 
gave, as proof, that He was sin]*-, (f Lk 1 , Jn 
10 3 "), sanctilied and sent of God— a thing no mere 
man could claim. The salvation of all the redeemed 
hangs upon Jesus Christ ; only a oneness of being 
with God can bear such a load of weal and woe. It 
is into this transcendent and real relation of Father 
and Son that Jesus roots the gospel of redemption. 
It begins and ends in heaven. Because the Son 
came from God and went to God (13 13 ) He could 
wash the disciples' feet, and as Divine Providence 
be ever with His people. From this transcendence 
He speaks as Jehovah to His people (Ac IT- ,0 '-), and 
from it He sends forth the Holy Spirit. The Spirit 
is spoken of as in heaven with the Father and Son, 
and coming to earth at the intercession of the Son. 
If there is anything cardinal in NT teachings 

(I4W-M.S6 1 5 26 1G 7 1 7 1 20 2^ L fc 04^ Ac 15.8 o>". te 

Bo l 4 S 1 - 9 , Gal 3 1 - 3 ), it is that the yift of the Holy 
Ghost comes through the glorilieation of the Son. 
This is the theme of ,ln 14-17, especially of 1G 5 " 15 . 
Here Jesus sends another Paraclete to continue 
His personal work (14 16 ). Jesus never spoke of the 
Spirit as created ; there is a power from on high 
(Lk 24 4! '), but its source is the personal Spirit (Ac P). 
Nor .does He ever speak of the yift or outpouring 
of the Spirit, as John himself does (1 Jn 4 13 ). Jesus 
speaks of the Holy Spirit as a Personal Being, 
eomitig from the Father, sent by the Son, to testify 
before men to Father and Son ( IS'- 8 - 1 ' 7 ). Hence the 
disciples would not be ' orphans ' when Jesus left 
them (14 18 ). When He said, * I will come unto you' 
(14 18 ), He meant by the Spirit : the one is as per- 
sonal as the other. The incarnate Son was more 
of manifestation of God then than the Father; so 
Jesus say* that the Spirit can do greater things for 
men than the Son, because the Son returned to the 
glory of the Father and the Son (14 ltt 15- 6 1G 7 '-), 
Each takes precedence in His peculiar work. The 
Father can no more complete the work of redemp- 
tion without the Son than the Son could begin it 
without the Father, "They are so one that Jesus 
could say that the Father sanctilied Him (10 3B ) or 
that He sanctilied Himself (H 111 ). The Fathei 
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sends the Son : mid the Son comes Himself. .Tymi* 
excludes in nil Mis teachings separate action of 
Father and Son (14 U - ,ul )V°- ] ). Ami the minion 
of the Spirit is to wittioai to Father and Son. 
This indicate* the equal Divinity of all. Fnless 
t he Son were God. lie could not »end the Spirit 
of Cod ; and the Holy Ghost would not testify to 
and glorify a man. Jesns teacher that Father, 
Son, and Spirit are all equally present in the souls 
of helievers (l m - aa ) ; yet none'lotus Mis personality 
or is eonfounded with another. The witness of the 
Spirit, Jesns says, is twofold liist to the Church, 
and seeond to the world. To Christians lie would 
so retail the teachings of ,le>us and aild to them 
that he lie vol's would know the Sou as never hefore. 
.lesns taught 'these things' (14^); the Spirit would 
teaeh 'all things ' (v. "■»), that i>, the things of the 
Father ami Sou ( Ml 13 ), as the Spirit ever hears (IU IJ , 
note the present sense in aKovay) them in Divine 
omniscience. To the world also, through the 
Cliureh, the Spirit would testify for Christ (Iu H -'°). 
As in the Synaptics, so in the Fourth t lospcl, Jesus 
reveals the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as building 
up God's kingdom and destroying that of the devil. 
The Spirit was to eonviuee the world that it had 
not gloritied the Son. To hate the Son was to hate 
the Father (1 ■"•-•*), and to hate the Son called forth 
the protest of the Spirit (IB***). Only the Spirit, 
coming from the glorified Christ, could overcome 
this hatred (Hi 7 ). And this co-operation of Son 
and Spirit rested on essential relations to one an- 
other and to the world (1 l i0 10 7 ). Almost dramati- 
cally it is suid of the personal Spirit that cKeivos 
t\dw (\:>- s ) would convict the world of a threefold 
sin. The triple attack of Satan upon the Son |Lk 
J*'-) is met by a triple defence of the Spirit. The 
lirst world sin was disl'ulief in Christ ; the second 
was sin against the rijihteousue-s of Christ (ef. 
'eternal sin,' .Mk 3**). Conviction of this sin the 
Spirit wrought through the triumphant resurrec- 
tion of Jesus (ef. 1 F 3' 8 4*, I Ti 3 18 , lie 9 14 ), and 
Mis return to the Father, with whom only the 
righteous can dwell. The third sin, like the third 
temptation (Mt 4 a ), was putting Satan in the plaee 
of the Son of God. The Spirit would show that 
the death of Jesus meant the destruction of the 
devil: 'the prince of this world is judged' (Jn 10"). 
As intimated in the Synoptics, Jewus here teaches 
that Cod is to destroy the kingdom of evil by His 
Son and Spirit. The prince of this world is judged 
and doomed. The Sou testities ( 14 17 ) that the world 
is lost because it cannot know and receive the 
Spirit ; the Spirit testifies that the world is lost 
hceau--e it does not accept and honour the Son. 
The only hope of man, Je>n> teaches, lies in com- 
ing to Cod through the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
The Divinity of both and their place in the Trinity 
appear to be inextricably involved in Christ's own 
gospel. In most solemn manner lie asks the once 
blind man (fl 35 ), ' Dost thou believe on the Son of 
Cod?' He accepts bis confession of faith in Him 
as such, ' Lord, 1 believe.' lie also accepts, as He 
had done before (Mt 14 33 16 ia ), worship as Sun of 
Cod. Here His testimony to His own Divinity 
and equality with God culminates, lint with it 
He ever associates the Holy Ghost as eoming from 
God fl4 la - 17 ) and continuing the work of the Sou in 
leading men to God (3* B 14 18 ). 

(Ill 'Flie Synoptic Cospol* present, by way of 
ju>t historic accommodation, the teaching of 
Jesus to the dews, though showing incidentally, 
especially after the resurrection, the higliur self- 
consciousness of Christ as found in tin 1 Fourth 
Gospel (ef. especially Mt II- 7 and Fk 10*). This 
last, given intentionally for disciples (.In '2T-" J - ;1 ), 
for the Church, and for man n> man, unfolds the 
deeper character and words of Christ. There are 
two syiul 



of the Trinity appears with equal natural uuii in 
all the llospel.s Jesus breathed upon His dis- 
ciplesand imparted the Holy Ghwft (Jn *_'">"). He 
also bade them baptize their converts in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (Mt 'Js'*- lu ). 
Here in brief symbol and formula He sets forth 
the Trinity conception of Jn N 17. lb* breathed 
upon the diM-iples from 1 1 is own glorilied body and 
said, ' Ueceive ye the Holy Ghost," He speaks as 
Ford, 'Take'; it is a word of command with 
which He sends forth the Spirit, lie begins to 
do what He said He would do (Hi 1 ). Speaking 
as Cod (ef. Gu 'J 7 , Fzk ST 5 ), He exercised the 
authority to impart the Spirit of God. Through 
His word of command mid His vital breath the 
Holy Ghost proceeded from Cod the Father to the 
hearts of men. The Apostles received the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit for service, as had Jesns Him- 
self for His great Apostleship (Mk 1* lv , Jn l™, 
He 3'). The authority to bind and loose given by 
JeMis(Mt IS 1M )is now' ascribed to the Holy Gho**t 
(.In tiu-^). Moth Son and Spirit forgive sins through 
the Apostles. 'The gift of the Spirit (Jn 2n-" J ) eor- 
responds with the baptismal command (Mt lis 111 ). 
Moth set forth the Apostolic commission ; and 
both do so in the name of Father, Son, and Holy 
Chost. In the Fourth Compel, Jesns sends forth 
the 'Twelve in His own name, with the authority of 
tlw Father ant) inspired by Him with the Spirit 
(*20 3 >). In .Mt 2H' M He claims all power in heaven 
and on earth, and bids them disciple and baptize 
men in the name of the Father, Son, ami Holy 
Chost. Jesus began His own work with baptism, 
which He said was from Cod (Mt 21^), and re- 
ferred to communion with Himself as baptism (Mk 
UP) ; hence His command to baptize is not strange. 
He would send His disciples to the Centile world 
with the same ordinance with which .John came to 
Israel. It is the 'Trinitarian formula that chal- 
lenges eriticism (ef. Wendt, Tcnehinrj of Jesu.t, ii. 
349, 374). 'True, there is no text evidence against 
it (Kesch, rmidldtxti-., :l Ky. ii. 3M3f.}; and it 
occurs in the most .Jewish Gospel, where such 
teachings are impiobable unle>s from Jesns. Cater 
references to baptism in the name of Jesu-. (Ac 
5* 19 5 , 1 Co \ XJ ) syem either to describe the accept- 
ance of Christianity, without reference to the mode 
of baptism, or to prove that the Trinitarian form 
was not the only one in use. Where the form of 
baptism is expressly referred to, it is always in the 
name of Father, Son, am) Holy Chost (I)i<l«<I>\ 
vii. 3; Justin M., Aj>. i. til ; ef. Keseb, f.r.\. If the 
teachings in Jn 2U'- 1 - 33 are from Jesus, Mt 'JS IU is 
quite natural. If the Apostles were sent by the 
Father-and the Son, and inspired by the Spirit to 
declare converts' sins remitted, what more natural 
than to add 'baptize them in the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Chost ' ? We 
can hardly think of l'aul, some 2Ti year*; after 
Christ's ascension, writing 'the grace of the Ford 
Je>us Christ, and the love of Cod, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Clmst, be with you all,' or 
John reporting Jesus ( lo 7 -' a l as building His go*p&| 
upon Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, unless the 
Ford had taught essentially what i> in Mt 'Js 1 *. 
'The teachings of Jesus seem fairly to include the 
following: (I) lie approved ol the hapti*m of John, 
and His disciples continued it (Jn 3'- i ); (Ii) after 
the death of John, He let this preparatory baptism 
drop {(t) because the kingdom foretold had actually 
come, (ft) bceau-e M&te*iani« b:ipti>m led to false 
views of the kingdom and provoked opposition, 
(e) because Je>i!> gradually turned to the speeial 
instruction of the Twelve; (3) His teaching on 
baptism identilied it with the Holy Choi-t, a* all 
the evangelists tell us (Mt 3 1 . Mk l\ Fk 3'«, Jn 
Holy ■ 



I 33 , Ac I s ), hence, as soon as the Holy Spirit Wii 
Vlieal 1 acts, "wiiiel'i si'ioW Bow the ducUimi fciveiiTBLf JLVuU'cg^ tht Apostles felt that the time 
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had eome for tlie renewal uf external baptism also ; 
(4) baptism 'in tlie name of Jesus' would then 
mean, as Jesus caught, baptism of the Holy Ghost 
and into the t.erviee of Christ, in contrast with 
Johannine baptism ; (5) Luke ihows that Jesus 
had tlie same view of baptism and the Trinity as 
appears in Mt 2S 10 . He taught (ft) the coming of 
tiie Holy Ghost, (b) this coming 1 was a baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, and (c) the Father and Son par- 
ticipated in this baptism of the Holy Ghost (24 4U , 
Ac i 5 ). Here are the same elements of doctrine as 
are contained in Mt 28 l! \ If we suppose with 
Haupt (Apostolat im XT, 3Sf.), that this is not 
a formula of baptism, but a summary by the 
Evangelist of Christ's teachings on baptism and 
what it meant, we reach the same result : the only 
confession of faith and baptism that Jesus taught 
meant sharing the redemption of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. The Apostolic form 'in the name of 
Jesus' would then mean just what is taught in Mt 
28 1<J . It was baptism in the Spirit unto Christ: 
hente, when St. Paul found disciples (Ac 19*) who 
had not received the Holy Ghost, he asked unto 
what they had been baptized : baptism had special 
reference to the Holy Ghost. It also referred to 
all the redemptive work of the Sim (Gal 3 26( -, Ro f> 3 ), 
as well as to the full activity of the Spirit (1 Co 
12 ia , Tit 3 s - 6 ). 

St. Faul also puts baptism and the Holy Spirit 
together (1 Co 1U 2 - 3 ) in a way to make it seem 
certain that he traced both to Christ (]]- a , t»f. 
Mt 1 -!!*) 22 ). St. Peter, too, describing conversion 
(Ac 2 315 ), united baptism in the name of Jesus, and 
reception of the Holy Ghost, just as Ave should 
expect on our view. Baptism 'into the name' 
meant baptism unto God (Jer I4 a ), who is revealed, 
not through but in the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Jehovah was the name of God for the 
OT covenant; the new name of God for the new 
covenant in Christ is Father, Son, and Spirit. 
Their equal Divinity, personality, and participa- 
tion in man's redemption so form the doctrine of 
God and His work in the teachings of Jesus, that 
Mt 2S 19 may well be regarded as a culmination and 
synopsis of the gospel of the risen Lord. This 
baptismal formula was the centre of a solemn act 
of worship in which Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
were equally adored. It was a solemn profession 
of faith in which each was regarded as indis- 
pensable ground of man's salvation. It was a 
solemn confession of covenant relation in which 
each was equally looked to as source of consecra- 
tion and blessing, Jesus speaks of these distinc- 
tions as of spiritual realities. It seems impossible 
to paraphrase His words into, ' Baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, and of the Messiah, 
and of God as Spirit,' as some modern critics say 
desns meant (cf. Kaftan, Wesen dcr CJir. Jit/, ii. 
345 f. ; see 11. M. Scott, Xicene Tlicol. 255 f.). 
' The Trinity of revelation, according to Jesus' 
own teachings, leads up to a Trinity of Being' 
(Schlottnian, Compendium d. Bib. Throl. 134). 
The historicity of Mt 28 1U is not weakened by later 
opposition to Gentiles entering the Church (Ac 
ll 10 lo u , Gal 2 lti ) ; for that controversy turned not 
on the fact but on the mode of their admission : 
must they enter the Church through the syna- 
gogue or not? (cf. Schmid, Thcol/of XT, 103). 
On the other hand, this Trinitarian confession 
has an argumentative relation to all nations ; the 
spread of the goitp&l would be a proof of tlie truth 
of the doctrine. Upon such teaching Christ pro- 
mised His blessing; with it He would be in His 
Church unto the end of the world (v.-°, cf. Mt 24 14 
3d 11 ). Out of this confession of faith in baptism, 
taught by Jesus, has grown the first and only 
creed of all the ages : ' 1 believe in God the Father 
. . . an 1 in Jesus Christ our Lord . * . audi in, the 
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Holy Ghost.' ' The baptismal symbol in its whole 
contents goes back beyond all question to the 
Apostolic age ' (Caspari, Quellen z. Gesch. d. 
Tauf-symb, i. 5) ; and no other than a Trinitarian 
formula has ever appeared in the history of the 
Church (cf. Kesch, 424 1.) ; 'Trinitarian baptism 
was universal in the earliest ehurehes and among 
the earliest heretics.' No Judaizer cr Gnostic ad- 
ministered Christian baptism without the -rpia- 
fiaicapta iwovofxaixia, the * trina invocatio, nomen 
trinm beatitndinis,' that sprang from Father, Sou, 
and Holy Ghost (Clem. Horn. ix. 23). 

iii. Apostolic Teaching. — (1) The outpouring of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostolic Church brought 
lirst the personality of the Spirit into greater pro- 
minence, and, secondly, shed new light from the 
Spirit upon the Son. [a) This new light showed 
(a) the great importance of the Person as well as 
the words of the incarnate Christ — He was much 
more than a prophetic Messiah ; (j3) the unique 
value of His atoning death ; and (7) tlie vital 
relation for believers between this shameful death 
and His glorious resurrection and ascension to 
the right hand of the Father, where He represents 
ami rules His people. The tirst martyr, full of the 
Holy Ghost, saw the heavens opened and Jesus 
standing <>n the right hand of (tod (Ac T 05- 56 ; cf. 
1 P P fl --> 3 ,8 \ Ph t> 8[ *, He F). He who ascended 
to Divine glory, it was felt, must ever have dwelt 
in Divine glory ; and His incarnation, instead of 
being His life, was but an incident in His eternal 
existence. These Jewish Christians all start from 
Ps 1HJ 11 ', and declare by the Holy Ghost that the 
Psalmist knew by the Holy Ghost that Christ was 
Lord of David and Lord of all (Ae 2 3J - *» l() a « It--, 
da 2 1 , Jude 4 ; the JJidarhe calls him 'the God of 
David,' 10 6 ). ' Our God and Saviour Jesus Christ' 
and 'our Lord and Saviour Jesus Chris 1 meant 
the same thing (2 P I 1 - 11 2-°). Jesus was equal 
with Jehovah (cf. Weiss, NT Thcol* 112) ; His 
throne was God's throne (He l * a 3 13 ) ; because He 
was God (lie I s ). Language failed these Jewish 
Christians to say more of the glory of the Son of 
God. The whole OT, as revelation of the Holy 
Spirit, testilied to the Divine Christ (lie 3 7 I 3 - « f - 
2'- f - 5 s 1U 6 ). The ruling idea in Hebrews is that 
the old covenant of Jehovah with Israel was sup- 
planted by the new, in which Jesus takes the 
place of .Jehovah, Christians take the place of 
.lews (cf. Kp. of Barnabas 4), and the Holy Spirit, 
which led Israel towards Canaan, leads Christians 
through the Son to the rest in heaven (1' 2 2 3 - if ' 4 lf< ). 
This eternal Son is as the Jehovah of the \ >T (He 
p. is gi p2^), and is described there as such i Ps 11U, 
He l yi , Ps 102 2G -- 8 , He I 10 ), lie became incarnate 
to save men ; and, in co-operation with tlie Holy 
Ghost the eternal Spirit (D u ), the eternal Son 
(I s ) lieeame author of eternal salvation (5 1 '), and 
eternal redemption (il 1 -) unto an eternal inherit- 
ance (9 15 ). The relations of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit are eternal. An attempt is made to 
set forth the connexion of the Son with the Father 
by comparing it with a brightness streaming from 
the Divine glory. Christ is one with God as a ray 
of light is one with tlie sun : out of such relation 
He takes form as a Personal Being distinct from 
the Father, yet so one with Him that to see the 
Son was to see the very glory which constitutes 
the Father (He V), the very 'character of His 
being' (cf. Weiss, 41)3 J. ' He was everything lofty 
that could be imagined. Everything that can be 
said of Him was already said in the first two 
generations after His appearance' (Harnack, Dug- 
mengesch. i. liG). 

(b) Equally marked is the Apostolic conception 
of the Holy Ghost and His relation to Father and 
Son. In the Gospels Jesus speaks 25 times of 
the Spirit, and the Evangelists make a like number 
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of references ; but in the Act* and Epistles over 
HiU *tatemi*nt* are Hindu about the Holy Ghost 
(Seotield, Tin Holy Spirit in ST Script, tw, II). 
In the Gospels the Spirit 'was not yet ' (Jn 7**), 
tliat is, not in the fulness and abiding power of 
post -A tension days. Hut, alter Christ's return to 
the Father, Apostolic men were 'full of the Holy 
Ohust ' (Ac 4 s ). At Pentecost the Spirit came as 
Jesus predicted (Jn T I6 1,rt ), to inspire and equip 
tlie Church. He mine also in judgment, as Jesus 
had said (Mk 3* Lk 12 lu ). The hist mention of 
tlie ' Church ' (Ac a 1 ') shows Ananias and Sapphira 
dead upon its threshold for lying to the Holy 
Ghost. To lie to tlie Spirit was to lie to Cod 
(v. 4 ); for it is the Spirit of hoth Cod (1 P 4 14 ) 
and His Christ {\ P 1"). Regeneration is tin* 
work of the Spirit, who uses tlie word (1 1* V s3 , 
Jude ■"• M ) ; it is also the work of Cod (IT o 1 "). 
The writer of Hebrews speaks little of the Spirit 
in believers ; hut when he conies to set forth the 
eternal high priesthood of the Son (IS'-'"), which was 
4 after the power of an endless life " (7'"), he empha- 
sizes the doctrine that Christ's eternal intercession 
takes place through the eternal Spirit (U- 14 ). If 
Spirit means here (cf. J)elitzsch, ml lor.) 'the 
Divine inward being of the God-man,' we meet 
onee more the view that Father, Son, and Holy 
Chost are eternally one with Cod who is a Spirit. 

(r) St. Peter as leader of the Jewish Christians 
preaches the gospel as from Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost* IK* sums it up doctrinally (1 I' I-} 
as (a) election by Cod the Father, (ji) through I he 
Holy Spirit, (7)* unto salvation by Jesus Christ. 
This is the order from the side of Coil : from the 
side of man he describes it to inquirers and twice 
over to a court of .Jewish theologians (Ac 2^ 4 1 - o : '-) 
as (a) repentance towards Cod, (/*) faith in the Lord 
Jesns Christ, and [y) receiving the Holy Ghost. 
He says the conversion of Cornelius was accept- 
ance of the Holy < ihost as a gift ot Cod, and faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ (Ac 11 1M , cf. I V l m *)- 
lie describes Christians as those who have 'faith 
in the righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ 1 (2 P V u ), where Jesus is both (Sod and 
Saviour. He adds that both the preacher and the 
Word must be witnessed to by the Holy Spirit, to 
have any ell'ect (IF 1" 4 n ). This Trinitarian 
gospel of St. Feter is that of St. Stephen (Ac 7 4Hf -), 
St. James (l 3 2 1 4 n ), and St. Jude (vv. |,J *- : ). The 
beginning of the Christian life takes place through 
presentation of the Son in the Word; for such 
applying the things of Christ by the Spirit (IF 
2 J ) regenerates the heart. All Christian growth 
depends upon being in Christ (3 IB 4 1 5' 4 ). The 
three Apostolic conditions of entering the kingdom 
of tiod were repentance (Ae 5* 1 11"*, Ho 2 4 , 2 Co 
7 l, - lu ; cf. Mt 'J' J , Lk 24 * 7 ), faith (Ac 3 ltJ 14-* 7 20-', 
Ko f>'°, 1 Co 13 13 ), and holiness (Ac 2fr» lie 1 , 
Ja 2 17 , Ko IfF) ; and these rested upon Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. Faith in Christ works by 
love (Gal 5") towards the Father, the Son, and 
the brethren, and purilies the heart by the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit (Ae LI"). These con- 
stant allusions to the Trinity, with no further 
explanations, show that this 'doctrine was taken 
for granted among the Apostolic Churches. From 
the adoration of Jesus Christ, the centre of the 
Trinity, as Cod by Jewish Christians, light must 
have fallen in all directions upon the conception of 
Cod as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

(2) St. Haul sets out from fundamental belief 
in one God (Gal a 30 , 1 Co 8* 1 Ti2), but at once 
proceeds to teach that in the gospel God is the 
Father of the Lord Jesus Christ. («) Upon this 
essential relation of Father and Son he built all 
his hope* (tto F- 8 , 1 Co l-\ 2 Co 4"). In the 
eternal Son believers wureiJiofyn .before^ (Ji 
foundation of the world (K(.U T*J 



xvptot and even Oe^s, side by side with tlie Father 
(Roll 3 , cf. 7 a , Tit 2 <;1 ). He shases Divine attri- 
butes, and, together with the lather, is worshipped 
and gloritied (I Co 1-, Ko I3' u , Kph f>'\ I Ti 1'-). 
Yet He is never identified with the Fatler, but is 
carefully distinguished from Him ( 1 Co S", Ko I 4 
S 3 -'). lie isthe image of the invisible God (Col P 1 ), 
and shares the invisible glory of God ; lie i* also 
'a man' Christ Jesns (1 Ti *>). As sharing the 
glory of the Father, He is called the 'firstborn' 
of all creation (Col l' 5 ). As Jesus spoke of the 
Father as greater than He, when claiming all the 
Father has as His, so St. Fun I describes the gkui- 
liett Christ as Head of Creation, in reference both 
to God and the universe. In Him all things sub- 
sist, because lie is the Son and receives all from 
the Father (2 Co 4"). lie is described as 'existing 
before the world in the eternal Codhcad, yet He 
did not cling with avidity to the prerogatives of 
His Divine majesty, did not arbitrarily display 
His equality with God ; hut . . , took upon Him 
the form ol a servant' (Light foot's paraphrase of 
Fh 2' ;f -). St. Paul does not use metapnysical terms, 
but teaches here that the fioptprj Oeoo involved par- 
ticipation in the ovcria Oeou. Similarly, Kennel re- 
marks (in Nosgen, Gcsch. NT Vjf. i. 1!>) th.it the 
term Oejrrjs as distinguished from da.T^s expresses 
'nou modo divinas virtutes sed ipsam divinam 
naturam.' St. Faul regards the Incarnation as 
serving the double purpose of showing Cod's lyve 
as Father (Gal 4 4 , Ko *■; cf. Jn 3"*), and of reveal- 
ing the inner relations of Christ's ]ireinund;ine ami 
Divine being (2 Co S-', Fh 2 ut -). A Cod of love 
seemed to involve personal subjects an d objects of 
love within the tiod head, from which Cod who 
loved the world sent forth the Son of His love to 
save men. The Father gave the Son (Ko v ; -), the 
Son gave Himself (Gal l 4 ), surrendered His glory 
and died on the cross ; the Holy Spirit witnessed 
to the Son and wins sinners to accept Him 1 Ko 
F- 4 - 5 ). That is St. Fanl's gospel (Ko F°- 1T ), which 
has proved itself the power of God unto salvation. 
lie often sums up his gospel, and it is always Trini- 
tarian (Ko5" 5 K-'* If) 10 - 17 , 1 Co2- 4 12 JI , 2Co3 ; . Gal 
■P", Kj»h l 3 * 3 - 1 * 2 lH 4 4 - B , Col P 4H : if He P- '-' ?■ 4 
jy-.'o.^y.ji jpij.iM.iwj_ Over every sermon he can pro- 
miuni'c the benediction of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit (2 Co 13"). 

{!>) St. Faul, like all the Apostles, supports his 
theology by the Old Testament. His central 
theme, the Divine Christ, he sets at onee in in- 
separable relations to Jehovah. The Jewish teach- 
ings ..of his day confounded c*nSi and hit (so 
Jehovah is rendered 0eJs in I. XX of Nu 22 2S\ 
while Sn and cr>t< appear as Kt>pioi in Nu 2s". On 
21" °) ; hut St. Faul, with a few possible exceptions 
(1 Co 3*, Ko 14 4( ), agrees with St. James (F 2'- 3 ) 
and St. Feter (Ac2 ; '") in distinguishing them as two 
Divine Fersons. The Father is (los, though the 
name is also given to the Son (Ko «P), and the Sou 
is Kupios. This personal distinction of Father and 
Son is traced by St. Faul to the OT distinctions of 
o*nV.N and .Tin*, and to the dillerenl relations of Cod 
to man expressed by those names (cf. >eeherg. I>i 
AnhtutKj d. ' ihrrn' t» i I'tntdtis, p. St.). The 
distinction of God in Himself and the revealing 
Jehovah in the OT, St. Faul sees folly unfolded in 
the personal distinction of Father and Son. Christ 
did not Itixumc Ford : His m'oi!tjjs was but a form of 
His activity as a personal Divine Being, lie was 
Cod before 'lie was manifested as Lord: and lie wilt 
be Cod after He ceases to rule as Lord [\ Co |;»*. 
cf. August. /.''. i. S). He is Lord, not in relation to 
Cod but in relation to man \ Ko.". 1 - "•-■ G" It", 1 Co 
]-•■■'). St. Faul, too. goes back to Ps I 111, which 
he quotes oftener than any oilier OT passage 1 Ko 
:-:ph I* Col :!', 1 Co l.V 1 ). He found th.ie the 
^th the Lord God until all 
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enemies to God's kingdom were subdued, and 
shaving the Divine majesty and power insepar- 
able from God. This prophecy was fulfilled in the 
incarnate Lord conquering death and Satan, and 
through the Kesurreetion sitting down at the 
right hand of God, with all enemies at His foot- 
stool (Ilo 8 34 , Eph 1-°). The glorified Christ is the 
Lord of glory (Ph 2% Ja 2 1 ). Not till after the 
Kesurreetion was Jesus Lord, though lie was ever 
Divine (1 Co 2 s ; of. Mt 22 4 -'-). Christ saves us as 
triumphant Lord (Eph 4 3 , 1 Co 7 33 ). He is also 
the Providence of the Church (Gal 2 2 , 1 Co 4 19 16 7 ). 
"When all believers are saved His lordship eeases ; 
He gives the kingdom whieh He undertook to the 
Father and resumes the eternal relations of the 
Son (1 Co lo 25 ). From the Resurrection to the Last 
Judgment is the rule of Christ. lie rules with 
the Father (1 Co lo 10 , Ko 8 :i0 ), as He saves with the 
Father (Col 1 J , Ko S 8 ). God's work for man, St. 
Paul teaehes, is never apart from Christ's work. 
They are as rays of heat and light in the same sun- 
beam. Hence St. Paul was ealled to he an Apostle 
by both Father and Son (<!al l 1 ), who formed one 
Divine power (as omission of Sid before deou and 
singular predicates show ; cf. 1 Ti V, 1 Th 3 U , 
2 Th 2 17 , 1 Co 15 8 - 10 ; Seeberg) ; and he sees the 
linal judgment as by both God and Christ (2 Th 1 U S 
1 Co 4 5 ). All between these in St. Paul's survey 
of life is done equally by the Father and Son. 
' The active rule of the exalted Lord is, according 
to Paul, such that in every act of it contempor- 
aneously an act of God the Father is completed' 
(Seeberg, p. 35). The grace of the Son is as much 
a Divine element in salvation as is the love of the 
Father (Tit 3 s - 7 ); hence, with the possible ex- 
ception of Ilo S' 14 , St. Paul never speaks of inter- 
cession of the Son with the Father, so one are 
they considered in working. His God, in opposi- 
tion to polytheism, is 'one God the Father, of 
whom are all things, and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom are all things' (1 Co 8 s ). lie says (v. 4 ), 
'there is none other God but one,' and that one 
Cod is the Father and Son. These were equally 
God for St. Paul from Ps 110 to his own last ex- 
perience. The subordination of the Son was but 
a stepping-stone to lift the saints to the glory of 
the Father, whieh was shared by the Son. The 
words 'Christ is God's' (1 Co 3'*) support the 
assurance 'ye are Christ's,' as the statement 'the 
head of Christ is God' upholds the teaching that 
'the head of every man is Christ' (1 Co 11 J ). St. 
Paul follows Jesus' teachings that the Father was 
greater than the Son, not by way of contrast, but 
in a unity, which eommnnieates all the greatness 
of the Father througli the service of the Sou (cf. 
Col 1 1U 2 s 3 11 ). 

{c) St. Paul's theology is Christo-eentric. He pro- 
ceeds from rhrist outwards to Father and Spirit, 
yet everywhere reeognizing the Divine relation of 
"the Spirit to the Father and Son. The living bond 
between the Son, exalted as Lord, and man is the 
Holy Ghost. St. Paul echoes Jesus' doctrine (Jn 
P3 l4 j that the Spirit teaehes Christ and is an earnest 
of all good things to come (2 Co 1- 5 5 , Eph 1 1U ). 
So one in working are they that he calls Christ 
a life-giving Spirit (1 Co l.V 5 ), and says, 'the Lord 
is the Spirit' (2 Co 3 17 ). They are one as in the 
Gtxlhead, yet distinct, both in their subjective 
and objective relations to man ; for he adds : 
'where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,' 
and elsewhere (Gal 5 1 ) says, 'stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free.' St. 
Paul's theology grew out of his experience. He 
knew the personal Divine work of Son and Spirit 
in his own soul (Ph. 3 ; ', Ho S 9 ^). He had extra- 
ordinary gifts of the Spirit (1 Co ]4 lfi ). He knew 
that all religious life comes from the Spirit (Po 
15 lw , Gal 3-- 3 }. He knew, also, that Christ in him 
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was his life, his hope of glory (Col I 27 ). But he 
sharply distinguished the revelation of the Lord 
in him (Ae22 7 ), and; the sending of the Son that 
we may become sons of Cod, from the sending 
of the Spirit to awaken us to the life of sons (Gal 
4 4 ' e ). lie did not regard the Spirit as merely the 
spiritual disposition produced in us by Christ. 
Christian life is equally related to both Son and 
Spirit ; they are equally Divine, but not identical. 
The Spirit proceeds from the Son as the Spirit of 
Christ ( Ko S tf , Gal 4 s , 1 Co 2 16 , Eph 4 s ), as well as from 
the Father ; and in his experience St. Paul found 
the Son to be the fundamental type of the form 
of life into whieh believers are brought by the 
Spirit (so Nosgen, ii. 262). The Spirit is the im- 
pelling power, the Son is the abiding life element, 
in the Christian (Ko S 14 , Gal l w ). The same fruits 
spring from both (Gal 5 5 - 1 *-™- 4 , Eph 5 H ,Ph l' 1 ). 
Both make us free from the Law (Gal 5'- 18 ). We 
are to have the mind of both (1 Co 7" 40 , Ho 8 27 ) ; 
both intercede with the Father for us (llo S 34 - '■"), 
and with us for the Father (Ho S 9 , 2 Co 13 5 ). We 
cannot traee the limits of the working of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit ; but St. Paul plainly teaches 
that there are such limits. The Spirit begins the 
life of the soul in man, but all NT writers ascribe 
the resurreetion life of the body to the risen 
Christ (2 Co 4 10 ). The Spirit makes man a new 
personality, the Son makes man a member of His 
body, the Chureh (Nosgen, Lc.) The Son may 
become angry and condemn in wrath (1 Co 15 a -), 
the Spirit is only grieved (Eph 4 30 ), The constant 
use of the names shows a corresponding distinc- 
tion of functions within the Godhead. 

(d) St. Paul's worship also is of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. The Spirit is for him personal, 
searching the deep things of God, with a will of 
His own for man's good, and showing Divine 
treasures to man (1 Co 2" ; cf. Lk 24 49 , Jn 15 JW ). 
The Spirit does the work of the Father and Son 
(Ph 4 13 , Gal 3 5 4 K ). Father, Son, and Spirit must 
have been for St. Paul Divine realities, lie eould 
not pray to mere names or personifications. He 
never suggests that one is more or less Divine or per- 
sonal than the other. That most solemn claim of 
Jehovah — ' I have sworn by myself . . . that unto 
me every knee shall bow' (Is 45^) — St. Paul applies 
to Christ as God (Ko 14", Ph 2'°). For a Jew with 
the First Commandment as the creed of his life, 
prayer to Jesus Christ meant full equality with 
God; for neither OT (Is 42 a 4S n S Jer 1U 1 "-, Ps 
18") nor NT (Ko l- 4f -, 1 Th 1°) allows worship of 
anything but God. The blasphemy of Antichrist 
was claiming Divine honours (2 Th 2'). St. Paul 
warned against worshipping tpvaei ,u?j oiVi Oeois (Gal 
4 8 ), hence he must have worshipped Christ as <pv<xei 
cvtl dey. A Christian was a man calling on the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ for salvation (Ac 
9 14 - ->) ; and St. Paul, like St. Stephen (Ac7 59 ) and all 
saints (Rev 22-°), prayed to Christ Himself ( Ae22 lu ) 
and taught others to do so (1 Co 2 l ). To call on 
Christ was the same thing as prayer to God (Ps 
88"\ Is 45- 3 ). St. Paul's test of a Christian was 
' calling on ' the Son (2 Ti 2"). False teachers knew 
this test, and did not dare to omit it (2 Ti 2~), 
beeause praying to Jesus was the recognized way 
of salvation "(Ko 1U 13, ia ). A Christian meant a wor- 
shipper of Christ (1 Co I 2 ). St. Paul prays to the 
Son to send the Spirit (Eph 3 14 j. The Spirit prays 
in him to the Father, echoing the familiar 'Abba' 
of the Lord's Prayer (Ko 8 IS , Gal 4 6 ). He unites 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in doxologies of 
adoration and praise (2 Co 13' 4 ). He prays for the 
same things— men's salvation — to Father .and Son, 
and in the same Spirit to both. He thanks the 
Father through the Son (Ko l 8 7 25 ). He does not 
pray to them alternately, or in succession, but at 
the same time (2 Th 1;. Gal P, 1 Co l 3 ). He cannot 
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separate them in his worship. In certain thanks- 
giving* St. Paul pray* to Cod as the Father of 
Jesus Christ (Ko 15°, 2(> I 3 , Enh I 3 ), showing that 
lie knew the Lord was within the Codhuad as Son. 
He thanks the Fathur through the Son, because 
Christ's work was the ground of all thanksgiving 
to Cod. The Son is the uomplttw of the Father's 
work for man. The love of t lod and the grate of 
Christ and the follow si tip of the Spirit of love meet, 
therefore, in the spirit of gratitude. St. Paul's 
three Minimal virtues are, faith in Jesus Christ, 
love to Cod the lather, and hope in the spirit of 
promise (Kph 1" Ual 3 U , I Co 13 i3 }. They are all 
fruit* of the Spiritual o- J - J ), and eome from the 
Father through the Son. St. Paul certainly taught 
all the data of a doctrine of the Trinity, however 
theologians maydill'er as to its formulation. He 
could not have learned his lixed, eonlident doctrine 
of Father, Sou, and Holy Spirit from Jewish 
theology; neither did pagan thought suggest such 
teachings : lie evidently reeeived it as part of the 
gospel given him by Christ (ef. Cal l 3 " w ). 

(,'i) St. John's teachings take their perspective (a) 
from his doctrine of the \>yor, which he sees pre- 
Ijgured in the < >T. This is central in his Cospel, 
as it is in the doctrine of the Trinity. The 1 Hvine 
\y/ot became incarnate in .lesus. This may be 
why Christ's conception of the Holy Ghost is not 
referred to, and why the Spirit is spoken of as a 
gift, and not made so clearly personal as in the 
words of Jesus Himself (Un :t- 4 4 13 ). The Fourth 
Cospel present* Christianity as a doubly revelation 
of Cod through the Spirit and through the Son ; 
the Evangelist bears witness ehietly to the Son, and 
lets the Son testify to the Spirit. Hucause St. John 
beholds the eternal Sou prominent in tin: OT (tin 
V, Ps33 4B , ls4ir\V>»Vln I 1 ' 14 ), he does not describe 
the Incarnation as a humiliation, as St. Paul does 
(Ph 2"), or ri#e to it through the thought of Ills 
ascension to glory involving pre-cxistent glory, as 
in lie l 3 2 U ID 1 -. He sees the Divine Sou, the 
Creator of the universe (l 3 ), carry the glory of 
Cod veiled with Him into the world (l luu ), and, 
when His work of redemption was complete, move 
calmly again into the glory which lie had with 
the Father before the world was. His emphatic 
statements that the \byos fas in the beginning with 
Coil, and that the beginning of the being of all 
things was through Him, set forth the eternal 
Being of the Son. And because, of His Divine Son- 
ship lie was a Divine revelation: 'No man hath 
seen Cod at anytime, Cod only begotten (tioi>oy(»r)s 
0e6s, as in KliC Lj, who is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.' What can tran- 
scend 'Cod only - begotten ' 1 St. John exhausts 
all Jewish descriptions of Divine manifestations to 
set forth the glory of the Son. lie embodied them 
all. He was one with the ip', the evident 'glory' 
of Cod (l u 2" 1 2", Targ. to Is (> ; cf. Schlottmann, 
1.10, Mt ltt'- 7 , Mk s *}. His coming is the coming of 
the Divine glory, which E/ekiel said (4:i'- 7 in Targ.) 
should dwell forever with Cod's people, .lesus had 
identilied Himself with the Shekinali (Mt \H M ; cf. 
PirkeAboth, iii. \\) : He even said that His presence 
was greater than the Shekinali in the temple (Mt Spirit (14 1 
12*) : St. John proceeds to identify the Son with the tolic cxpei'iel 
Maura or ' Word (l 11 ). In one statement he com- Chost, after the 



Son Logos far above all angels; He is one with 
Cod, truly personal and incarnate as the Messiah, 
all of which is foreign to Philo's allegorical exe- 
gesis. St. John's theology shows no connexion v\ ith 
that of Philo. Like St. Paul, he comes to Jutus 

I from the OT, and linds that it is the revealed Cod, 
tlm Jehovah, the Lord of David, the ' Menira' that 

1 took llesh in.lesiiN(l- I4 W ). The relation of the Sou 
to the Father is expressed by St. John as in lie H, 
by theterms 'light, 'as'tiod'is light' (1 .In I 7 ), 'life,' 
as 'Cod Ls life' (1-) only the Son is called 'the life' 
or 'eternal life' (I Jn ~>' M ), because the Son is the 
manifestation of Divine life and its source for 
man— and especially by the word novoytvqs (I 14 -* 
3 t6 - ia , 1 Jn 4 y ; cf. I 1 )". Christ was the only -Wgutlen 
Son of Cod, as the widow's son was hcronly child 
(Lk 7 ,a ), as the ruler's daughter w:us his only 
daughter (Lk K 4 -), and as the possessed hoy was 
his father's only son (Lk 9 :w ). He was the ''only- 
begotten' in such a sense that lb 1 might be call «d 
the only-begotten Son or the only begotten Cod. 
lie was the Son absolutely, and in a sense shared by 
no other being. He was so one with Cod that St. 
John says He was Cod {\ uu ) ; or, as put elsewhere 
(I Jno 5 -'-*), lie was the 'true Cod' revealing the 
true Cod. lie was also 'with Cod ' (P* a ), i.e. not 
tiod without a property peculiar to Him a* Son 
of Cod. From this Divine Sonship Hows St. .John's 
Cospel. In it he linds the source of all blessing 
and eternal life (2U 31 ,- 1 Jn 5 1S * ,3 ). From it niine(l) 
the power to become sons of Cod (l'-J, (21 sonship 
through faith in the Son (if 1 ), (H) sonship through 
the will of the Father (1 IJ ), (4) participation in the 
truth, grace, glory, ami indwelling of the Father 
( l u , I Jn 4 10 ) ; (. r >) an experience of the fulness of the 
Codhead in the Son (1 IC - 17 ), through union with 
whom (G) believers share the victory of the Son of 
tiod over the devil (I Jn 3"), and (7) have the wit- 
ness of sonship in themselves (1 .In .">'"). No Divine 
Son of God, no other sons of Cod. If Cod be not 
the Divine Father of the Divine Son, lie is the re- 
ligious Father of no man : that is the theology of 
St. .John's Cospel. 

In the Apocalypse, which has a strong Jewish 
colouring, we tint! the same high conception of the 
Father and the Son. As conqueror over Satan and 
Saviour of the saints, Jesus sits in Divine glory, 
adored and praised as omniscient p.* 33 ), omnipresent, 
and eternal ( 1 ls 2" 3-> .V- u V- 1 P« 20* 22 1 ' 3 ). He is 
the Son of Man, in heaven with the Ancient of 
days(Dn 7 13 , Ifov 14 u ), while judge of all men on 
earth (iF 12 3 l'J 15 ). His face shines as the face of 
Cod (I'"); and before Him the prophet falls down 
as before Jehovah (l 17 ). He is King of kings and 
Lord of lords (17 14 PJ ,fl ), nay, lie is Lord Cod 
Almighty (lfi a ). Weiss concludes (p. StiO) : 'It is 
certain that the Messiah appears here as an 
original Divine lining,' side by side with the 
hat her. 

(b) Of the Holy Spirit and I lis relation to the 

Fatherand Sou, St. John says little : but hwwonatant 

presentation of Christianity as life, birth from Cod 

and a birth to holiness, presuppose the Comforter. 

He makes the full teachings .it .fosus on the Holy 

'') his own ; and says the Apos- 

and testimony through the Holy 

glorilication" of Christ, we 



bines the Maiim (Xi-yos), the Yebtr (i^a), and the rivers to drops, compared with what they wure 

Shekinah (in tr^pou), and applies nil to the iucaina before (7^). The water of hie is from the Spun 

tion of the Son of Cod (P 4 - Im ). Jesus Christ reveals a* from the Son (7 s7 ). J Wilts taught the Spirit as 

the personal glory of Cod, not temporarily, but Paraclete on earth representing the lather ai; 
incarnate, tabernacling among His peopl 
hovah tented among Israel (Fx 2."> H 2!> 4i 1 



. J 
lie 1 J ). 

Philo called the X670J figuratively 6t<T€po% 0<fjs ; St. 
John calls Him simply 0t6s : for lie is on one side 
the X670S of Cod, and,' on the other, tiod. Philo's 
\6yos is Trpurbyovos vUt, or, as an angel, apx<L~n<:^os 



(cf. Kiehin, Hcb. U(i f.): bnUSt. Jobu nuts th« J sou 



Sou(cf. wapiK\r)ffisuf Holy Ghost. Ac'.H 1 }; St. John 
adds the doctrine that the Son is a corresponding 
Paraclete in heaven with the Father, representing 
men (1 .In 2'\ The ' new birth ' is mentioned five 
times in the NT. It is a Tra\irya>tjia of the whole 
creation through Christ (Mt 111*), and of a singlo 



iU>£t. Jobu puts lh<s J soul, in, con version tbiougli 
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James (I 18 ) sees Christians 'come into the world ' 
{awoKveladai) begotten of the Father ; and St. Peter 
twice speaks of God begetting us again (1 P I 3 - - 3 ). 
St. John has the further conception that the birth 
from God takes place through the Holy Ghost (I 13 , 
I Jn 2- H 3 9 4 7 o 1 - 4 ), for there is no doubt that by born 
of God he means by the Holy Spirit <3 e ). In two 
passages he shows that the indwelling of the Father 
and the Son depends upon the Spirit (1 Jn 4 13 3- 4 ). 
lie presents religion also as a command of the 
Father to believe on the Son (1 Jn 3- 3>24 ), and then 
says that this obedience of faith is possible only 
through the indwelling of the Father and Son by 
the Spirit. The only way to keep out evil spirits 
is to be possessed of the Hoi}' Spirit ; and we know, 
he says, which is the Holy Spirit, by its testifying 
to the incarnation of the Son of God (1 Jn 4-- 3 5 5 * u ) 
and to nothing else (16 13 ). In the passage on the 
Three Witnesses (1 Jn 5 6 - 8 ) the Holy Spirit testifies 
to the Son as Divine Redeemer, (a) because from 
Him flows the double stream of life-giving, cleans- 
ing water {Jn 7^ 1& 34 ) and atoning blood ;(b) because 
the witnessing Spirit is ' the truth ' ; and (c) because 
the Father testifies also to the Son (1 Jn 5' J ). 

(<•) St. John touches here a thought which runs 
through the whole NT. God, who is transcendent, 
incarnate, and immanent as Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, establishes His kingdom in opposition to 
t lie ixod of this world, who is the devil and Satan 
(Rev'12 9 20 s ). The kingdoms of light and dark- 
ness run in growing opposition through the Fourth 
Gospel (6 70 7-" S 44 - 48 IIP 13-). St. John knows of 
demoniacs (cf. ' signs,' etc., 4 4s 20 30 ), but the only 
man he describes as possessed of the devil (13' J,2T ) 
is Judas, the son of perdition, who betrayed the 
Son of God. To deny the incarnate Son is to join 
th ■ ranks of Antichrist, to deny the Father also 
{I Jn 2-"-), and to show that the new birth from 
God has not taken place (Un 3 9 ). That is, the 
only way to oppose the devil is to be born of God 
by the Spirit (t Jn 5 18 ). Christians are sons of 
God through the Son of God (1 Jn 3 lf ), who 
came to destroy the works of the devil (v. 8 ) ; and 
they prove both their sonship and their opposition 
to the devil by obeying the Spirit in them, testify- 
ing to the incarnate Son. Thus both the begotten 
beginning and the triumphant end of the Christian 
life are inseparable from Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghovt (1 Jn 5 1 - 5 - 6 ). Amid the OT imagery of the 
Apocalypse we move upon the same high piane. It 
opens with a benediction (l 4 - 5 ), like that of St. Paul 
(1 ( 'o 13 13 ), in winch salvation is set forth as coming 
from God, the seven spirits before His throne, — 
evidently the sevenfold, perfect revelation of the 
Spirit promised the Son (Is ll 2 ), — and from Jesus 
Christ. Salvation is ever ascribed to God and the 
Lamb (7 1 " 4"), and is mediated by the Spirit to the 
Churches (2- "■ "■ * 3 s - 13 - ^ 14 13 22 :7 ). The rapt 
Christian ' in the Spirit' hears the voice of Jestis 
saying, ' Hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
ClWehes.' As in the Gospel, so here, the Spirit 
appears both as between Jesus and the Father (V), 
and as possessed by Christ (3 1 ). The Son and the 
Spirit are so identified that what one says is from 
the other (2 7 - 8 - la - 17 3 5 - 6 ). The glorified Christ and 
the prophetic Spirit are here actually at work as 
foreshadowed in the OT view of the Word and the 
Spirit of God. The Paracletes in heaven and on 
earth are also here. The glorified Christ says, 
' Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord,' and 
the responsive Spirit replies, 'Yea, that they may 
rest from their labours' (14 13 ). The Spirit and the 
Bride say, 'Come'; that is, 'Come to Jesus' 
(22 n - 20 ) ; and Jesus is the only way to the 
Father. 

iv. Teachinqs in the Life of the Apostolic Church. 
— The Trinity was not a theory from without, but 
part of the gospel, life, work, and worship of the 
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Apostolic Church. It lived in devotion long before 
it appeared in theology. The Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost were as much part of Church life as 
body, soul, and spirit were elements of every be- 
liever's life. They are not introduced or explained, 
but everywhere taken for granted and present. 
No man can shave NT worship without using 
Trinitarian forms. This natural and incidental 
yet constant reference to Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit in Apostolic Churches presupposes just such 
a development as our study has indicated. The. 
later and clearer statements are always in full 
agreement with what had been already taught. 
What the first disciples received from Jesus went 
far beyond what is recorded in the Gospels; it went 
far beyond all that He said or did ; for after His 
ascension they beeanie conscious that Jesus was 
not only a teacher, but Saviour and Lord, and im- 
parter of the Holy Ghost. The teachings and 
work of Christ in Apostolic experience expanded 
much more rapidly than the}- could have done in any 
process of merelynatural development. The order, 
too, of growth is just what we should expect : new 
teachings of Jesus about God as Father, then the 
teachings of Apostles about the Son, and, last of 
all, the" full reference to the Holy Spirit. This 
order repeats itself in the history of doctrine which 
took form in the Nieene Creed. Through the words 
of Jesus, the Synoptic Gospels, St. Paul, Hebrews, 
St. John, and the Acts, there runs a harmonious 
and growing representation of God as Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. Jesus sets Himself as Son above 
all the servants of God (Mt 21 33 , Mk 12 1 ' 9 , Lk 3 ,JS »-) ; 
He I 1 * 2 gives the same doctrine in theological form, 
declaring the Son above all created beings ' God for 
ever and ever.' St. Paul presents an intermediate 
view, in which God and His Christ are central (1 Co 
I 3 , 2 Co l-- 3 , Gal l 3 , Eph I 2 ) ; but puts it at once in 
vital union with the Trinitarian conception of Cod 
as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (2 Co 13 14 , Eph 
3 14 - 16 ). The Acts shows historically that Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost were inseparable from the 
life and thought of believers ; while the Fourth 
Gospel presents the same teaching as the cul- 
mination of NT theology (lti 710 ). (For further 
indications of doctrinal growth, cf. the artielcs 
God is NT and Holy Spirit in vol. ii.). These 
early disciples knew that there is an infinite 
eternal God (2 Co 4 17 - 18 , 1 Ti l 7 ) ; they knew also 
that He is personal, and personal only as Father, 
Son, and Spirit. How the Infinite can be personal 
is ever a mystery ; to Apostolic men the threefold 
personality of the infinite God was no greater 
mystery than any personality of the Infinite. 
They also knew that there is a God of Absolute 
Bight, the Supreme Lawgiver, the Holy Father in 
heaven (Jn 17 u , Bo 7 7 * 1J , Bev 4 H ) ; on the other 
hand, they knew that God had broken through 
His own law, and, by His revelation in the Son 
and Spirit, opened heaven and ponred supernatural 
grace and blessing upon men (Bo 3~ 6 4°, 1 P l'- -5 ). 
Their practical experience found that this person - 
alitv of the Father, and the mediating personalities 
of the Son and the Spirit, were indispensable to 
fellowship with God through graee and faith, and 
in the struggles against sin. Illustrations of this 
practical Trinity may be seen (1) in the equipment 
of the Apostles, (2) the establishment of the Church, 
(3) the work of Missions, (4) the test of sound 
Doctrine, and (5) the nature of Christian Worship. 
(1) The risen Lord gave His commands no more 
directly to the Apostles, but through the Holy Ghost 
(Ac l 2 ). As inseparable as the Father and the Son 
appear before the Crucifixion, just as inseparable 
appear the Son and the Spirit after the Besurrection. 
To the Son as mediator of the Father, and to the 
Spirit as mediator of Father and Son, the Apostles 
turn as to the source of all power and authority. 
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St. Peter says he opened the Church to thuGcntihw 
hccaiise t lie Lord Jcsii* Christ from hwnvcn told 
liini to do so (Ac IP), and heeause the Holy Spirit 
told liim to ilu so (At; 1<> 1U II 1 -). St. John says the 
Spirit of trutli in the Apostles made them men of 
God (1.1 n 4- fi ), and witnessed through them that 
the l-'ather sent the Son to give life to hclievers 
(vv. 13 - ,4 >. The Spirit in the Apostles made them 
preach the incarnate Son, and denounce all eon- 
trary preaching as of the devil (1 .In 3 s ' 10 ). The 
Lord .lesus sent Ananias to St. Paul that lie might 
he lilled with the Holy Ghost (Ae W 17 ) : then St. 
Paul preaehed Christ, that lie is the Son of God 
(v.**). St. Paul supported his claim to he an Apostle 
hv appealing to the call of God the Father and Mis 
S'uii .lesus Christ (Ko P, Gal F- ]i - lti , 1 Co l l ), who 
Idled him with the Holy Ghost at his conversion 
for apostleship (At- 17 I"), lie traces the grace of 
aposile^hip and of all work in the Church to the 
Holy Spirit (1 Co 12'*) and the Son (v. 37 , 1 Ti I 1 -, 
I Co 7-"^, 2Ti 2-'- ") ; and he spoke from experience. 
These Apostles tested all Christ's Trinitarian pro- 
mises, hi His inline, as the name of God, they cast 
out devils (Mk Hi 17 , Ae W\ healed the sick [ib. 
Ac3MH), and raised the dead (Ae U*' 20 10 ). The 
llolv Ghost in their work honoured the Son as lie 
honoured the Father (.In 5- 3 Ae 3' 1 111 1 *, Ja 2 !H ). 
St. Peter found that the- Spirit inspired him to 
.speak as Jesus promised (Ml Hi 10 -*", hk 12'-), and, 
thus inspired, he preached repentance towards the 
Father and faith in the Sou as the way of life 
(Ac 4 k Iu - »• *■). lie saw also in the < >T covenant 
of (iod with parents and their children a point of 
connexion for the doctrine of approach to the 
Father through the Son (Ac 2 ;w ™ 3"- "). Sins 
wure remitted or retained hy the Apostles on the 
authority of the Son and as inspired hv the Spirit 
(Mt ts'S .In 2II-- •=*, Ac 5**-). They imparted the 
Holy Spirit for service Ac S 17 ), and, full of the 
Huh Ghost, acted in the name of Christ as minis- 
ters" of discipline (Ac l."r J ), in conscious opposition 
to the kingdom of Satan (1 Co 5 4 - s l>"). They 
could pronounce Anathema in view of the coming 
Lord. Christ in the midst, and the Spirit in the 
midst with the Apostles as ministers, formed the 
Supreme Court of the Church. St. Paul sums up his 
apostk-ship (Ac 20-24) in (n) the constant witness 
ot the Holy Spirit, guiding him through honds and 
persecutions of Satan and had men ; (t>) a ministry, 
received Horn the Lord .lesus Christ; and (<,') a 
gospel of the grace of Cod revealed in His Son. 
That was his practical work, and not a theological 
ela-horat-ion ( Ko IS 10 - 1 "). The Apostles claimed and 
exercised doctrinal authority over the Church (1 .In 
4' ; '-, I Co 4- 1 ~>* *)"• 11- J ), resting their claims on the 
command of the Son through the Spirit (Ac 1-). 
They alone perfectly knew the meaning of Jesus 
(1 Co 2 ,e ), as Jesu^ alone perfectly knew the mean- 
ing of the OT. They also had 'the Spirit of pro- 
phecy, so that they could declare the future glories 
of Christ's kingdom, and the overthrow of the 
kingdom of the devil (1 Co 5 5 16'-, 1 Ti l*, 1 Ju 2- 
4 J , Kw 2" 3"). 

(2' The Apostolic Church was huilt upon faith in 
Father, Son, and Holy < I host. Pentecost was in an 
important sense the hirthday of the Church ; and 
St. Peter explained it hy saying that the Son at the 
right hand of the Father, having received the pro- 
mise of the* Spirit, 'shed forth this which ye now 
see and hear.' The Holy Ghost Sunt hy the glori- 
lied Son made the Church. If anything is certain, 
it is thai the Apostolic Church saw its foundation 
laid in the ascension of Christ and the descent of 
the Spirit. This Spirit of Christ was the regener- 
ating, sanctifying, working power in the Church. 
If any man had not the Spirit of Christ, he was 
liune of His (Ko N"). Surrounded hy pagans wl 
gods were devils (I Co ]0 ,J0 ), am* ' 



led hy Satan to crucify the Lord (Ju l> 70 S** 13-), 
Christians were kept hy the power of the Holy 
Ghost (Po .">'). They met heresy in the same power 
(I Ju 4-' f ), and were giv«ni hy the Spirit a twofold 
defence: (I) the t (Id Testament, inspired at iirs* hy 
the Spirit, and now made practical hy the Spirit : 
and (2) growing faith in the Son of God. The 
Spirit revealed Him in the heart* of hclievers as 
the personal, glorilied, triumphant Lord ( I Co 2"). 
The OT and Christ were shown to he essentially 
the same Word of God, once spoken hy the prophets, 
now incarnate and glorilied in Christ. Put, as in 
the OT, so in the .NT, theSpiiit is never confounded 
with the Word or with Christ. Whether speaking 
through Apostles or Prophets, the Spirit ever de- 
clares Jesus ( "hrist to he the true cornerstone of the 
Church (Eph2-' u , I P 2"). Through the Spirit he- 
lievers already share the glory of Christ, and 
through 11 im receive all the gifts of the Spirit 
(1 P3 7 , F.ph l ;, <»", 2 Co I-, KoS 1H ). 

{X From the Trinity also started the Mission of 
the Church Mt 2S'»'). The Hiily Spirit appeared 
at once as the great propagating power. He re- 
peated the 'Coiue : and 'Go * of Jesus (Mt II- S £3 1M , 
Ac P) and continued His work. Jesus declared 
that the work of foreign missions was the aim of 
11 is death (Jn IS*- a*" 3 *). It was furthered hy the 
Father (v. 12 *'-), and carried out hy the Spirit, who 
inspired thelirst missionaries, Peter (Ae 4"), Stephen 
(0 s ), P-urnahas (ll-*i, Philip (S-'}, and Paul (13*), to 
preach the gospel and cast out devils (Jn 2" 1 ; cf. 
Ac v). 'Separate me P.arnahas and Saul for the 
work whercunto [ have called them,' said the Spirit 
(Ae 13-) ; 'Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature,' said Jesus. ' IJapli/e 
them in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost,' — that is the Trinitarian foundation of 
missions. St. Paul is intclligihle only as a man who 
regarded himself as an organ of the Holy Ghost, 
lighting the powers of darkness (Ho 8*», *Kph <>'-) 
to save men hy the Son of (iod (1 Co 2* l 4 ' 7 ,). He 
had more gifts of the Spirit than other Apostles, 
and was the greatest missionary of Christ (1 Co 
14"'). The Holy Spirit directed him to his lichl of 
lahour (Ac Hi 7 ), and the Son told him what to ex- 
pect in those held* (<I 1S ). The same is true of St. 
Peter (Ac P 5 '- 2'- 17 - w ) and the rest. 

(4) The XT Church also regarded the Trinitv as 
the doctrinal assurance that any man was preaching 
the gospel. Unless he preached the Son of (iod 
in personal witness of the Spirit, he was not true 
to Christ. St. Paul urged Timothy (2 Ti P»- u ")io 
hold fast the Apostles' form of sound words, which 
consisted in faith and love towards Christ, who is 
Cod our Saviour (1 Ti 2 1 ), and was committed unto 
linn hy the Holy Ghost. False Icaclx-rs left the 
Church hecause they denied the Father and the 
Son, and had no unction of the Holy Ghoul (1 Jn 
oiu. *>. .«i_ Only those preaching the Oivine Son 
had the witness of the Spirit : to such there came 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of power 1 Co 
2\ t Th 1\ ho I) 1 ). Supernatural si^ns of the Holy 
Ghost encouraged such missionaries to preach, and 
roused the careless to hear of the Son of < iod as 
Saviour {lie 2 J , I P F-, Fph !'■"•). As Christ knew 
what was in man, in like manner did the Spirit in 
Apostolic preachers so reveal the hearts of heathen 
in Christian meetings that they fell down trying, 
'Cod is in you of a trutli' (I Go 14-*). The' two 
heresies against which the Apostles warned were 
an incipient C.no*ticisni, which rejected Clni-t as 
Lord and Head Col 2" "■ ,u , 1 Ti I" ■*), and an allied 
Antinomiauism, which set at naught the holy 
Ghost (Fph &*•"• "\ liitv 2 IJ - 1T - •-■"'•, I Co 3'7 . The 
Holy Ghost warned ,1 Ti 4 ) against 'doctrines of 
devils' which opposed the Sou, and 'seducing 

>irits' which fought ngniiu»t the Spirit of God. 
ils the holy Spirit wn 
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given to NT workers that they might preacli the 
Son of God as Saviour {I Ti 4 14 - "■ «). Only such 
preaching of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost would 
actually reform and save men (Eph l 17 2 4 ~ ti - 1B 

3 U 2. 5. W.W 43-b. 13. 14 5 J. 2. 9. 18-20), (St p au ]« s test de _ 

seription of the gospel against Jiulaizers is, ' God 
sent forth His Son . . . to redeem them . . . under 
the law,' and make them ' sons ' ; also, ' God hath 
sent fortli the Spirit of His- Son ' into men's hearts, 
'crying, Abba, Father' (Gal 4 4 " 6 ). All men sent 
of God would preach this sending of Son and 
Spirit as the true gospel of Christ (1 Co 12 3f -), and 
not 'another Jesus,' and 'another Spirit,' consti- 
tuting ' another gospel ' (2 Co J I 4 ). 

{5) The NT Church meant two or three gathered 
together with the Son in their midst (Mt 18 ]7 - a0 ). 
The meetings for worship were of two kinds — first, 
that of the Lord's Supper, in which Christ was 
central ; and, second, the public service of ohoSoiii), 
in which the Holy Ghost was central ; but each 
carried with it the Trinity. The general wor- 
ship was charismatic. Its aim and purpose was 
edification of the saints through the x a P^/^ aTa 
granted the various participants by the Holy 
Ghost (1 Co 1 4 s6 ). The worshipping people were 
the body of Christ (1 Co JO 16 1 2", Eph 4 12 ), in which 
each member edified the others as an organ of 
the Holy Spirit (Jn 6 45 T 38 , 1 Co 3 16 ). Each brother 
who took part was moved by the Spirit of the 
glorified Head of the Church, the Lord Christ (Eph 
I- 4 15 , Col 1 1M ). St. Paul traces all the elements 
of worship — tongues, prophecy, teaching, interpre- 
tation, prayer, singing— to the Holy Ghost (1 Co 
14 lf - ; cf. Jude 20 ) ; but not apart from the Father 
and the Son ; for in this worship were diversities of 
gifts by the same Spirit, diilerences of administra- 
tion by the same Lord Jesus, and diversities of 
operations by the same God and Father (1 Co 12 4 ' 6 ), 
The order of St. Paul's thoughts in worship appears 
as be prays for the Ephesians (3 U ~ 17 ) to the Father 
that He would strengthen them by the Spirit, so 
that Christ might dwell in them. He asks the 
Romans (15 30 )to pray in like manner on his behalf. 
The doxology to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
spoken of God rather than to God, with which St. 
Paul opens and closes Epistles (Eo l 7 16^, 1 Co I 3 
tG 1 ' 3 , 2 Co 1- 13 14 ), doubtless appeared also at the 
opening and close of Christian worship (2 Co I- *• 9 
13 u ).- The synagogue worship began with ' Blessed 
be Jehovah' (cf. Schiirer, GJV* ii. 377); the 
Christian service began with such an invocation 
as ' Blessed he the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ . . . the God of all comfort ' (2 Co I 3 ). 
The .Jewish worship closed with the threefold 
benediction: 'The Lord bless thee . . . the Lord 
keep thee . . . the Lord give thee peace'; the 
Christian service ended also, probably, with a 
threefold benediction of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit (cf. Bo 15 12 - 13 - 16 , 2 Co 13 14 , Kev 1 4 « ll 1 - 14' 
1G* li> 7 ). St. Paul uses the word m'ptos nearly 150 
times, and always of the Son of God, uniting the 
Lord .Jesus and the Lord God in his worship (cf. 
Seeberg, p. 3). Both Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians, filled with the Holy Ghost, worshipped 
equally the Father and the Son— a thing impossible 
to men whose Bible was the Old Testament, unless 
they accepted what we understand religiously by 
the Trinity (Eph 5 19 , Ph 1 1U ). 

A similar recognition of the Trinity underlies 
the worship of the Lord's Supper. Onl}* those 
baptized in the name of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost were to partake of this Holy Supper (1 Co 
]q)-4 i4»o-» Gal 3-"-, Ac2 3 «S T2 19 3 ; Duhu-he, x.). 
It called to mind the Father, in whose kingdom 
the new wine would be drunk (Mt 2G-", Lk 22 16 ). 
It was celebrated in remembrance of the Son, who 
sealed the new covenant with His blood (Mt 26 2t ', 
Mk 14 24 , Lk 22 19 ) ; while the solemn reference to 



Christ's return to the Father and the coining 
thereby of His kingdom implies the work of the 
Holy Ghost (Lk 22 IS ). The wonderful discourses 
(Jn 14-17) on the mission of the Comforter were 
spoken in connexion with t lie Supper. The wash- 
ing of the disciples' feet while at the table (Jn 
13 513 ) symbolized the work of the Spirit. The 



worship of all who were here fed by the Son was 

charismatic (Ac 20 7 ), and eondu 

the Holy Ghost. Jesus said, 'this do in rem em 
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by men 
do in r 
branee of me' ; St. Paul said, 'till he come' (1 Co 
ll- 6 ); the Spirit-lilled disciple at the feast prayed 
especially to the Lord Jesus, saying, ' Come, Lord.' 
This appears as part of the ritual (Diclaehe, x.), and 
St. Paul's use ot" it in the original ' Maran Atha' 
(1 Co 1G 22 ) shows that it was already liturgical in 
NT days (cf. Hev 22-°). The object of adoration 
here, as in all worship, was the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who, according to promise (Mt 2S 20 ), was invisibly 
present, feeding the Church, and guiding all her 
activities (Ac l- 4 2 47 4 31 ). The hymns' of the 
Church must have started from this Christian 
Passover (Mt2G :i0 , Mk 14~ e ) ; they are all 'spiritual 
songs' (Eph 5 19 ), arising in men rilled with the 
Holy Ghost (5 1 *, cf. Col 3 16 ), and without exception 
glorifying the Sou of God (Eph 5 20 , Col 3 17 , 1 Ti3 1B , 
Kev 19 1 " 3 - 6f - 1 l ]7f - 4 n o 9 - ]3 ). For St. Paul the Lord\s 
Supper consisted in (1) a celebration of the Lord's 
death, and (2) communion with the glorified Christ 
(1 Co II-' 4 '- J0 1Cf -). This Koivwla of the body and 
blood of Christ, which united all to worship the 
Son, was the creative work of the Spirit, which 
made a group of individuals a Church of God. 
After Pentecost, believers continued in this kolv- 
wWa (Ac 2 J2 ), which was a gift of the Spirit (\ . 3b ). 
The Holy Ghost led believers* at the Communion 
Supper to break bread in memory of the Son and 
offer prayer to Him as Lord of all. From NT days 
onwards, the Spirit led Christians at the Lord's 
Supper to pray to Christ as both Creator and 
Itedeemer (1 Co It) 21 - 26 , Didache, ix.) ; and in both 
ortiees He was inseparable from the Father. The 
communion of the Lord's Supper was 'unto the 
Kowwvla, of His Son Jesus Christ,.' to which we 
are called by the Father (1 Co l w ) ; and in it as 
the family gathering of the Holy Brotherhood 
"the communion of the Holy Ghost' was indis- 
pensable (2 Co 13 14 ). The community of goods (Ac 
2" 12 '-), which was an enlargement of the Lord's 
Table to provide for the poor of the Church, arose 
through men 'all tilled with the Holy Ghost ' (Ac 
4 31 - 32 ), speaking the word of God and witnessing 
to the glorified Christ (v. 33 ). And the sin of 
Ananias and Sapphira against this communion 
—St. Paul calls the contribution for the saints a 
KOivuvla (Bo 15-*) — was lying to the Holy Ghost (Ac 
53. aj > The men chosen to serve these tables of the 
Lord and His poor were ' full of the Holy Ghost and 
wisdom ' (6 3 ) ; and when the first of them, Stephen, 
began to preach, his gospel was the Most High 
God and the Glorified Christ, whom he adored as 
Lord. In urging the Jews to be saved, he de- 
clared that opposition to God and His Christ was 
resisting the Holy Ghost (7 4S - 59 - M ). The NT con- 
nects also the sacrament of Baptism and that of 
the Supper. The one was God's Israel marching 
in covenant with the Lord through the sea ; the 
other was the spiritual meat and drink given to 
feed them by the way (1 Co IO 1 ' 4 12 13 ). And, what 
is very important, both sacraments profess faith 
in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. St. Paul sees in 
Baptism a profession of fellowship with the Son 
(Bo 6 3 , 1 Co l 13 ), into whom believers are bap- 
tized by the Spirit (1 Co 12 13 ), showing that he 
agrees with ilt 2S 19 ; and in the Supper, which 
commemorates the* -Son, he says we 'drink of the 
Spirit' (1 Co 12 13 : cf. Nosgen, ii. 333). The sent 
Son and the sent Spirit appear in both sacraments 
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its the only way to communion with Cod. The 
Lord's Supper embodies the thought of covenant 
with the rut her through confession of the Son. 
Jesus called it a new covenant in Hiss blood (Mk 
14- 4 ). To eat and drink of this Supper was n test 
of loyalty to Father, Son, and Holy Chost (1 Co 
]Qgo.f«]|A»».» ]._>n. ( .f M k l4 i. ( j^ j : ,.« o 4 ;w ,)„ 

13 ls ). At the foot of the cross the sncriliuial meal 
of loyalty to Christ was eaten. It was a plaee of 
Spiritual life or death ; hence St. Paul, following 
•k*ns (1 Co ll- 3 , .In ?s 44 ), aum the alteruuti\e here 
to he the kingdom of Cod or the kingdom of 
Satan; tahle of the Lord Jesus or table of the 
devil ; Spirit of Cod or spirit of evil, — that is the 
crucial confession test at the Holy Supper (I Co 
l(iio--ji jojj i'| lc charismatic communicant, flunk- 
ing excitedly with tongue**, might seem unworthy 
to sit down at the Lord * Tahle ; St. Paul's supreme 
and only criterion is, * No man cm.ii say that Jesus 
is the Lord hut by the Holy Chost' (P2 3 ). The 
test of every Christian 111 all worship, including 
the most sacred service of tlie Lord's Supper, was 
belief in the Holy Cho»t, who testilicd to the 
Divine Sun, who came forth from the Father. The 
real presence of the Son of Cud, set forth in the 
ljodily symbol of the broken bread, experienced in 
t lie communing Church, which is the body of 
Christ, evwr one with her Divine Head, and 
witnessed to by the Holy Ghost, without whose 
presence there can be no Christian worship, is a 
doctrine of the NT to which the Church in all 
ages has home testimony. In the believer's ex- 
perience, as in the Kihle history of redemption, 
this doctrine grows upon him. Not till the OT 
revelation ended was it evident that Cod was 
Father; only the Sim could perfectly reveal the 
Father. Not till Jesus had finished His work and 
returned to the Father was it fully evident that 
He was the Divine Christ; only the Holy Ghost 
could perfectly reveal the Son of God, And not 
till the Churcb has ended her work on earth and 
become glorilied with her Lord, and the histori- 
cally revealed economic Spirit has completed her 
suneti Mention, will the Divinity and Personality 
of the Holy Ghost he perfectly manifest. Only in 
the heavenly life, where the Spirit may cease to 
he subjective and inseparable from our spirit in 
religious consciousness, will I lis distinctive char- 
acter appear as manifest as that of the Father and 
the Son. 

LiTKRATrrtT:.— There \s no recent literature on this mihject, 
See art. (.Jon of NT in vol. i. HisiilcH the works quoted in the 
U'\t ami the sections in liihl. Throloqi) of Ihr OT, i>\ Itchier, 
Riehni, S>;h»!tK, Siiipiid, and liihl. Theol. of XT, by HiJItzmanii, 
bc>srhlas», llould, see the Literature under artt. Jksuu Christ, 
CiirihtC«l<kiv, Mkpmaii, Holy Spirit, in tlii* Dictionary ; and in 
Herzotfilaiiek, I'tiE*. In our day the Trinity in treated chiefly 
from the point of view of Chrislnloj.'Y : cf. Knitter's art. ' I'hris- 
tologie' in /'Jit! 3 ; Cnnier, tUhl. Thiol. HVfcr/i, h, k.vv. /.*>•?, 
-*<, ffuZua. k?n* ; Core. The Jiieanuititm ; Casfnri's wsav. ' 1 Mr 
Claubc an die Tr. Oottcs in d. Kirchc ites 1 Clir. Jahrh.' (1M)1), 
in valuable. The discussion on the Afist. Creed started l>y 
Ilam-u-k in his Dn* .ijxut. ClaitbewMrntnii* USflU), •>: ,d., 
and shared hv Z'k-klcr, Xmn Ajxi»t<>Uk\nt*, and Suetc, The 
Aputt. Creed (ItsOl), sheds side liyht uj>on the Hiit>]ect, 
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Literature. 

This article is intended not simply to stale what 
the teaching of the Bible on the subject of Reve- 
lation is, but also to show what is the nature of 
the revelation preserved in the ]!ihle, and what 
are the wider relations to human thought and life 
held by it. It will deal accordingly with the 
]>liilosuphy, the history, the durtrine, and the evi- 
dence, of Itevelation. Topics already discussed in 
previous volumes will again be referred to, but the 
new point of view from which they will lie re- 
garded should prevent repetition, and, wherever 
possible, reference to previous articles will take 
the place of detailed treatment. The subject will 
be handled with this intention and under these 
limitations. 

i. Tim-; Philosophy of Revklatiow— d. The 
present position regnrtiiny the JSiUe. It is gener- 
ally admitted that a great change in theological 
thought has taken place during the last century, 
especially in regard to the Bible. We cannot now 
think of it as our fathers did. We cannot believe 
that its science must determine our view of nature ; 
that its historic records can never be convicted of 
mistake ; that its every part alike gives us the 
whole counsel of (Jod ; that the imperfect morality 
which is found in some whom it commends as 
holy, or commissions as teachers, must he explained 
by the discovery of mystic meanings; that every 
word it utters regarding man's duty, devotion, 
and destiny must he accepted an authoritative. 
This change of attitude regarding the Scripture® 
i» due to several causes. Firstly must be men- 
tioned the ethical spirit of the a»e. In the records 
of the Bible, deeds are reported ami approved in 
the name of Cod as done by men recognized as 
servants of tlod which our conscience mu#t con- 
demn. There are views cf (Jod's relation to men 
presented which contradict man's eoiiscion>iic«.s of 
freedom, on which his moral duty and worth alike 
depend. Cantiud approve, injustice and cruelty ? 
Can man he the creature of a Uivine omnipotence? 
Sucl) questions are lifting asked, and cannot be 
answered without considerably modification of the 
traditional views of the Scriptures. Secniutty, 
science has heen making many discoveries, if also 
manufacturing a few theoties. Kvery«here it 
limls unbroken order, unchanging law, continuous 
development. In claiming that miracle and in- 
spiration are possible the Bible seems to come into 
conllict with science, and harmony can he lesiored 
only by a reconsideration of current conceptions 
regarding the Kiblu. Thirdly, the philosophical 
conception of evolution, which has so transformed 
every mode of man's mental activity, has Uaen 
brought to bear on the Scriptures with results in 
many way* opposed to the t-lioiiglttw which ha\e 
hitln'-rto ruled in I he Christian Church. Lastly, 
the literary and historical criticism of the vnifcing* 
themselves has led to conclusion* about dale, 
authorship, mode of composition, literary char- 
acter, ami historical value, winch are fery far 
removed from the opinion* on the*? uiattw* which 
hnve heen handed down in the Church, tin these 
grounds, the common views alnnit ihe llihle hitherto 
held are being vt-ry widely and boldly challenged. 

Put. on the other hand! we *uhu\ to l# lurnidied 
i now \\ith a more secure foundation 011 which wo 
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may build our apology for the worth of the Scrip- 
tures. Vw, firstly, within the last century philo- 
sophy in the person of the idealist thinkers of 
Germany has become more favourable to religion, 
recognizing its use and worth in making man 
rational, and accepting the conception of God as 
the necessary, ultimate principle of thought. In 
more recent sociological theory the value of religion 
in moralizing man has been recognized. Without 
expecting very much help from philosophy and 
science in vindicating the claims of the Bible, we 
must yet acknowledge that the much more re- 
spectful attitude towards religion which now gener- 
ally prevails among thinkers does oiler the promise 
of more careful and sympathetic consideration of 
any defence of the Scripture which may be ad- 
vanced. And, secondly, what calls itself the science 
of Comparative Religion has shown that man is 
everywhere religious, even as he is rational and 
moral, although the forms in which these higher 
activities are expressed are often imperfect and 
inadequate. Although the discoveries made in 
this inquiry regarding man's religion have some- 
times been used to discredit the unique value of 
the Bible, yet in an impartial comparison with 
other religions Christianity need not fear that it 
will lose its pre-eminence, nor will the Holy 
Writings of our faith fail to assert their superi- 
ority. Keeping these general considerations in 
view, we may now apply ourselves more closely to 
the subject of Revelation with special reference to 
the Scriptures. In dealing with this, it will not 
be enough to inquire what claim the Bible makes 
for itself, and what worth the Christian conscious- 
ness assigns to it ; it will be necessary to verify 
this claim, and vindicate this worth in relation to 
man's thought and life. It is the purpose of this 
preliminary philosophical discussion, therefore, to 
show that man's nature implies religion, and re- 
ligion revelation, and revelation inspiration ; but 
that while all these belong to man as man, yet the 
perfect religion, the ultimate revelation, and the 
authoritative inspiration are found in only one 
Person, who is, however, so related to a historical 
development- going before and to a historical de- 
velopment following after Him, that lie cannot 
be viewed apart from their record, or they be seen 
apart from Him. 

2. 31a n rtnd Religion. — it must be here assumed 
that the attempt to explain man empirically — that 
is, as a product of nature— has failed, and that he 
must be interpreted ideally, as a person in and 
yet above the process of nature. If Materialism, 
or Naturalism, or Agnosticism be true, then human 
religion is a delusion, and Divine revelation an 
impossibility. But none of these theories can 
oiler a guarantee for the truth of science, or a 
reason for the claims of conscience ; and each of 
them fails to explain all that man feels to have 
the highest worth for him. Idealism alone can so 
interpret man as not to lower the value of his 
spiritual interests and pursuits. What, then, is 
the idealist interpretation of man ? As rational, 
he seeks truth, the harmony of thought and being ; 
as moral, he seeks what from different points of 
view may be described as holiness or freedom, or 
the harmony of law and will ; as emotional, he 
seeks what from different points of view mny be 
described as blessedness or love, the harmony of 
his whole self with his whole environment. Now, 
although these ideals are not always consciously 
present to his mind, even although 'they may dis- 
guise themselves in the forms of lower desires and 
expectations, yet they are ever determining his 
actions both as motive for and as end »>f his de- 
velopment. These ideals as realized in one Being 
afford man his conception of Cod, Of course it 
is not affirmed that man's religious consciousness .. 
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reaches this conception by any such analysis or 
argument ; all that is here indicated is that man's 
ideal nature adequately interpreted implies the 
conception of God, and that his belief in his 
ideal involves his faith in a reality corresponding 
thereto, for such a reality alone can afford him 
the assurance that his ideal can be realized. 
Unless the intelligence and the intelligible world 
have their ground in one reason, the harmony of 
thought and being can never be reached ; unless 
the activity of man can be derived from the same 
character as is expressed in moral standards, the 
harmony of will and law seems unattainable ; 
unless the same purpose is expressed in the 
desires of men and the process of the world, 
there will be no escape from the struggle of the 
self and the environment. Man has ever sought 
to form relations with, by rendering services to, 
or seeking benefits from the Being on whom he 
is proved by his very nature dependent, and with 
whom, as rational, moral, emotional, he claims 
affinity. The communion of God and man rinds 
expression in llcligion, which from a speculative 
standpoint may be defined as necessary, and from 
a historical as universal. It is true that attempts 
have been made to prove that there are peoples 
without religion ; but in the instances produced it 
has subsequently been found that closer investi- 
gation modi tied first impressions ; and, even should 
there be any doubt left in a few eases, it can 
be confidently asserted that peoples without re- 
ligion have not yet reached the full development of 
their humanity. Without attempting now to dis- 
prove the contentions <>f the thinkers who do not 
interpret man's morality and religion as true, 
but account for them as fictitious, we may assert 
that the origin of religion cannot be inconsistent 
with its functions. If man's ideal implies re- 
ligion, its origin lies not in what is lowest but in 
what is highest in him. Imperfect as were the 
forms in which the instincts, impulses, and intui- 
tions of religion at iirst were manifested, yet we 
have warrant in the history of religions for con- 
cluding that man's consciousness of God developed 
along with his consciousness of self and the world. 
The communion he sought with God had neces- 
sarily the inadequacy of his purposes for himself, 
or the uses he made of the world. If religion be 
thus implied in man as mind and heart and will, 
the inquiry as to the organ of religion in him is 
evidently due to a misconception of its nature. 
Religion is not one of a number of spiritual func- 
tions ; it is the relation between man's whole 
personality and the Being who is its ground, layr, 
type, ideal, in whom all his varied functions have 
their source and reason. Hence religion has his 
whole nature as its organ, and finds expression 
in all his spiritual functions. Religion is not 
primarily or exclusively intellectual (Hegel), or 
moral (Kant), or emotional (Sehleiermaclier), but 
embraces mind and will and heart alike, dust 
as man responds to his natural environment in 
knowledge, feeling, deed, so does he respond to 
his spiritual environment in reason, conscience, 
reverence. His consciousness of God is at least 
as varied as his consciousness of the world, or of 
his own self. But in the history of religions the 
proportion and harmony of these three elements 
has not been maintained. Religion as truth and 
as righteousness has often been subordinated to 
religion as the satisfaction of emotions. This is 
sought in worship, from which all intellectual and 
all "moral elements cannot be altogether excluded. 
In Greece, for instance, we find the popular 
idolatry completely divorced from the ethical 
inquiry of a Socrates and the speculative effort 
of a Plato. The intellectual and moral content of 
religion has again and again been allowed to falJ 
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behind tin* stage reached by science ami morality, 
while the ritual elements were made unduly pro- 
minent. Vet it is quite evident that the conscious- 
ness of God ought to have a content adequate to 
the demands <>t reason and the dictates of con- 
science. The religious development of mankind 
has not heen normal ; it has been disturbed ami 
perverted by win. Kenewnl as well as progress 
is needed. 1:1 euce God's activity in religion must 
be redemptive as well as perfecting. 

.'t. Rdiffivn (utii ftcw!tttit>tK — It follows from the 
very nature of religion that God is active a.s well 
a> man. If man raises himself above his natural 
to his spiritual environment, from self and world 
to God, (J oil responds to that approach ; nay, it is 
to the attraction of this spiritual environment that 
man yields. Unlets religion is a delusion, man is 
not holding intercourse merely with a transligurcd 
self or an idealized world. Keligion is not an 
imagination, which robs the world of its (initude, 
or lifts the self above its limitations. It is because 
neither tlie world nor the self is adequate to his 
ideal conceptions, or can satisfy his ideal neces- 
sities as a spiritual lifting, that man in religion 
elevates himself to a region not of bis own ab- 
stractions, but where Divine reality meets him, 
ami enters into reciprocal relations with him. The 
truth, purenes.-, ami power of religion depend on 
the completeness of this elevation. When the 
consciousness of self or the world dominates, we 
have conceptions of G.>d false and unworthy. 
Paganism never so delivered itself from the con- 
sciousness of the world as to rise to a true and pure 
conception of God. Tts deities remain natural 
beings, and therefore not ideally rational or 
moral. When it did rise above the consciousness 
of the world, and even strove to rise ahove the con- 
sciousness of self, it reached a pantheism in which 
God was merely t6 'iv or rb 6v. Neither by observa- 
tion of the world nor by contemplation of the self 
can the consciousness of God be reached, for neither 
is adequate to give content to the conception. The 
world may surest a linal purpose and an ultimate 
cause, the relation of the self to the world a com- 
mon ground for both, the self reason and right- 
eousness transcending man's, so much truth there 
is in speculative theism. Hut, nevertheless, no 
effort of man, unaided of God, has reached His 
reality. Not through nature nor in self does man 
know God, but only as God makes Himself known. 
Just as for his natural existence man and nature 
must be in reciprocal relations, so for his spiritual 
experience must man and God be alike active. To 
deny God's action on man in his religion is to 
destroy its truth, worth, and claim. His religious 
knowledge is not self. projection, his religious life 
is not self-subjection, his religious feeding is not 
self-satisfaction. So to treat religion is not to 
interpret it as true, but to account for it as 
lictitious, however necessary and universal the 
lict ion may be allowed to be. Or to explain 
religion as the action of natuie on man is equally 
to contradict its essential character. It is fuilher 
to deny that God can have reciprocal relations 
with the spirit who has nihility with Himself. It 
is to allirm that God who is absolutely, and man 
■\\ ho is relatively, above nature can have no per- 
sonal relations except through nature; that God. 
who is communicative, cannot communicate unless 
under such conditions as make the communication 
inadequate for His bounty And man's need; that may at last 1 
God is unable to constitute such direct relations 
with man as a complete human development de- 
mands. This is to subject both God and man to 
nature. If man in religion is conscious of ele- 
vating himself ahovw nature that he may more 
completely ally himself with God, shall w 
that God is unable 



nature that lie may respond to man's effort ! 
.May we not believe rather that God stands in 
such personal relations to man that Heeanoul oi 
His own fulness meet the need of Himself which 
lie has implanted ; that the spirit that seeks f.,r 
knowledge of Him, because it has been made for 
it, will gain it, and not be mocked bv a trans- 
figured self or an idealized world? Vet mystic 
thinkers have been mistaken when they thought 
that God could be known only in abstraction from 
the consciousness of self and the world. It is not 
by losing the Unite consciousness that the Infinite 
reality is known. Nay, it is in such an elevation 
and pnrilication of the consciousness of self and 
the world as carry us beyond their tinitiidc and 
reveal to us their absolute source and purpose. 
This is a real distinction, the verbal expression of 
which is not oasy. We do not know God apart 
from the world and self, and jet we know Him as 
dill'erent, though not separated, from l>oth. We 
do not leave the world and the self behind when 
we rise to God, but we see the self and the world 
in God. Although God is manifested, yet He is 
not exhausted in world and self. God has a 
revelation of Himself in nature and history on 
the one hand, and man's own spiritual being on 
the other ; but that revelation cannot be identi- 
fied, with human discovery in the realm of nature, 
human rellexion on the course of history, human 
insight into character. All these human activities 
imply 1-Hviue action, as in God we live, and move, 
and liave our being ; yet, to be in the full sense 
a revelation to man, nature and history, reason 
and conscience must become the organs of* a Divine 
activity, not of creation, or preservation, or govern- 
ment only, but distinctly of self-communication. 
Nature as a succession of phenomena, history as a 
series of events, and personality as an organism of 
varied functions, are not revelations, but become 
so when man knows that in them (rod is speaking 
to him, and making Himself known. 

This revelation, it is to be understood, is per- 
manent and universal. It is not to be supposed 
that the spiritual activity of man, which seeks 
God in nature, history, seli, summons into activity 
the spiritual self revealing function of God ; but 
all these media of K'velation are to be conceived 
as permanently and universally so related to God 
that they constitute His manifestations, and man 
is so made thai be interprets them as such when in 
religion lie seeks God. But man's rt eept-ivity does 
not always and every where respond to this activity 
of God. While he is made tor intercourse with 
God, he does not maintain it unbroken ; nay, he 
may even sutler it altogether to cease. God is still 
active, but man is not responsive. The conscious- 
ness of self and of the world are raised into a false 
independence of the oon*ciou#nui* of God ; and, it 
may be, ultimately uxclude it, or s<> pervert it a* 
to make it but l-he expression of spirit mil deformity. 
Man's responsiveness to this permanent and mli 
versal Divine activity must not only 1m> stimulated 
and sustained, but the consciousness of self and 
the world must be put in their true and ri^ht 
relation to the consciousness of God. Hut Mime, 
as the history of heathenism has shown, this con- 
sciousness of God has not U-en mediated, but per- 
verted by the consciousness of self and 1 he world, 
God must in thought be first detached from sell 
and the world, that the right and true relation 
apprehended and appieciated. In 

ther words, God s ti'inwtntit iter must be asserted, 
in order that His mum nunc may be umlcrM I. 

The spiritual vision, so to behold God as ahovw and 
beyond nature and history, is bit king to man, us 
neither his inner nor outer experience can stimu- 
late or sustain it. and there-tort* God. who is llim 
on men the siyfit tc 
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behold Him. These objective and subjective re- 
quirements have been met in that special revela- 
tion of God, the literature of which lies before us 
in the Holy Scriptures. 

4. Revelation and Inspiration. — In passing from 
general to special revelation, we must take note of 
a certain ambiguity which attaches to the common 
use of the term 'revelation.' Thesensein which the 
term has been used in the previous discussion is this. 
Nature, history, conscience, reason, .are so consti- 
tuted that they show what God is ; but man has 
not received this knowledge in its purity and com- 
pleteness, for he does not know God as lie makes 
Himself known. His receptivity to the Divine 
revelation must be restored, so that Ins conscious- 
ness of Cod, obscured and perverted, maybe purified 
and perfected. God must, on the one hand, so act 
on him as to make him capable of this purified and 
perfected consciousness ; and, on the other hand, 
that tiiere may be continuity in his spiritual 
development, this consciousness of God must be 
mediated by a progressive purifying and perfect- 
ing of iiis consciousness of self and the world. 
This action- of God on the nature of man we call 
* inspiration'; its result, the perfected and pnrilied 
consciousness of self and the world and God, is 
4 revelation.' The latter term is sometimes loosely 
used for the subjective process as well as the 
objective product, but it is desirable that the 
method and the purpose of God's action be thus 
distinguished, and the term Inspiration be re- 
served for the one and the term Revelation for 
the other. While the essential content of this 
revelation is tiie character and purpose of Cod, the 
contingent form is the consciousness of the self 
and the world of the inspired agent. It is quite 
possible to imagine that tiiis Divine aetion might 
have been universal ; and yet, if we consider what 
is God's method in the progress of the race, we 
shall recognize that Uihs restriction of inspiration 
to individuals is not contrary to but in accord 
with it. Although the form of St. Paul's argu- 
ment raises great difficulties for our thought, yet 
the faet must be admitted that there is a Divine 
election of individuals and nations. God deals 
with mankind as one body, of which the several 
members have not one function, but are mutually 
dependent. Scienee, art, philosophy, culture of 
many kinds, is the Greek's contribution to the 
treasures of mankind. From the Roman tiie 
nations have learned law, order, government. 
The speciality of the Hebrew was religion. Each 
function was assigned to each people, not for self- 
enrichment only but also for mankind's greater 
good. As limitation of ell'ort and concentration of 
energy are the necessary conditions of the greatest 
efficiency and fullest service, it would seem that 
in no one people could all the functions of a com- 
plete humanity be developed : to each must be 
assigned the "development of one function, the 
results of this development in each being in course 
of time made the propertj' of all. If we compare 
the historic peoples with the savage races, we 
ma}' ask, Why has God made them so to differ? 
Surely the answer is, that to the historical peoples 
may be given the generous task of imparting the 
treasures of thought and life, which they have 
won by ages of toil and struggle, to the savage 
races, who may have been incapable of gaining 
them for themselves. The Parable of the Labourers 
has an application to the history of the world. 
The labourers hired at the eleventh hour also 
received a penny. It is to be remembered that 
God"s election is to service through sacrifice, as 
the world's saviours are also its sufferers. As the 
Hebrew people was ehosen to be the school of the 
knowledge of God for the world, the lessons were 
taught iii national pain, h3ss t ruin. This revela- 



tion was not only limited in space, but also con- 
ditioned by time. A perfeet revelation would be 
wasted on an imperfect nation. Religion, or inan'a 
receptivity for God's communication, ean make 
progress only as conscience and reason, morals 
and institutions are developed. That a revelation 
may be effective for the ends for which it is 
intended, it must be adapted to the stage of 
growth of the persons to whom it is given. 
Accordingly, the idea of evolution, the applica- 
tion of which has been so fruitful in other branches 
of knowledge, not only may but must be utilized 
in the interpretation of this revelation. Viewed 
from this standpoint, it shows a steady if slow 
progress, not without relapses followed by re- 
coveries, yet with the dominant tendency to truer 
thought, purer worship, and better life, until in 
Jesus Christ the promise of the Hebrew religion 
found its fulfilment, and from Ilim went forth the 
power which has made, and is still making, the 
Christian religion the final and perfect satis- 
faction of man's need of God. The theoretic 
proof of the superiority of the Christian to all 
other religions is being continued by the practical 
proof that, wherever it is known and understood, 
the imperfections of the religion hitherto cherished 
are reeognized, and its higher claim and greater 
worth are acknowledged. In its idea of God as 
K-ither it otl'ers the truest object for faith ; in its 
law of love it allbrds both the highest principle 
and the strongest motive for morality ; in its pro- 
mise of eternal life it inspires the brightest hope ; 
and in the salvation from sin it otl'ers it delivers 
mankind from its greatest danger and meets its 
deepest need. 

liefore passing to consider more closely the 
history of this revelation, two remarks, for which 
the preceding discussion allbrds tiie warrant, may 
be added. Firstly, there is no religion without 
revelation. In so far as men have sincerely sought 
Cod, however inadequate their conceptions or im- 
perfect their methods, He lias been really found 
of them. The truth and worth of any religion 
depends on the measure of man's responsiveness 
to God's revelation. Secondly, we cannot alto- 
gether deny the inspiration of the great religious 
personalities who have in any degree reformed or 
revived religion, such as Confueius, Ruddha, Zoro- 
aster, and .Mohammed. In so far as they saw any 
clearer light than t-heir contemporaries, God gave 
them sight ; but, as any revelation which came 
through them has done immeasurably less for 
man's progress than the revelation in Christ, they 
cannot be regarded as His rivals, but at best as 
tutors to lead to Him. 

ii. The History of Revelations— 1. Charac- 
teristics of OT revelation. — In dealing with this 
history it will not be necessary to enter into any 
minute details, as these have ahead}' been pre- 
sented in such articles as Israel in vol. ii. ami 
Old Testament in vol. iii., hut the characteristic 
features and decisive factors may be briefly shown. 
The revelation was to and by individuals, law* 
givers, judges, priests, and prophets— men who 
were chosen, called, and fitted by Cod to be the 
teachers and leaders of tiieir fellow-countrymen, 
rebuking their sins, withstanding their unbelief, 
correcting their mistakes as to Cod's relation to 
men, communicating His will and His purpose, 
and announcing His judgments and His promises. 
Otherwise it eould not have been ; for just as 
peoples are chosen for special functions, so in 
these peoples persons are chosen, by whose en- 
lightenment and stimulus they are fitted for the 
discharge of their respective functions. To the 
minds and hearts and wills of a few men Cod 
commits His message and mission to the many. 
I Cut these .few are not isolated from or independent 
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of the society for which their work is done. Not 
only tlo the words and works of the individual not 
suffice for the full expression of the content of 
Pi vine revelation, hut he in isolation would he 
incapable of boing theorem of Divine eonimuniea- 
tion. As the individual lives not to himself hut 
for society, God's will for him cannot he expressed 
apart from His purpose for society. Cod's moral 
commands, involving as these do the relations of 
men to one another, can find adequate expression 
onlv in the customs, laws, ami manners of a 
society. So communion with God for its variety 
ami vigour needs community with men. If an 
individual mwiftige is not to he wasted, it muwt 
he delivered to a society with a measure of respon- 
siveness. Hut this involves that each teacher or 
leader docs not stand quite alone, hut that he has 
entered into other men's lahours, and that he is 
sowing seed of which others will reap the fruit. 
Each is continuing a work already begun, anil is 
transferring to others a task waiting to he com- 
pleted. There must he this inheritance from the 
past, and this bequest to the future at each stage ; 
for the whole tounsel and purpose of God cannot 
he communicated at once. As God's communica- 
tion must at each stage he conditioned by man's 
receptivity, and the development of that reeep 
tivity was very gradual, the revelation was pro- 
gressive. Men were led from lower to higher 
thoughts of God, from poorer to richer life in 
God, from narrower to wider hope from God. We 
must, to complete our conception of the process of 
revelation, not only consider Gods action through 
the inspiration of men, but must also take into 
due account God's guidance of the whole course 
of the history of the people for whom this revela- 
tion was intended, and His eontrol of all the 
events which atl'ectcd its fortunes and develop- 
ment; for what God had done or was doing in 
judgment or mercy to punish or to save, was the 
content of the message and mission of the leaders 
or teachers. It wa* not through nature that (iod 
discovered Himself; it was not by brooding over 
their own inner life that God's spokesmen found 
the word of the Lord. They read the signs of the 
times in the rise and fall of empires; in famine, 
pestilence, and invasion ; in the wrongs and miseries 
of the poor, and the tyranny ami luxury of the 
rich ; in moral and social condition* as well as in 
political circumstances : und the signs of the times 
were to them a Divine language. .Accordingly, the 
history must be included in the revelation, in the 
measure in which God was seen to be acting, or was 
heard to be speaking by the inspired persons in 
all events ami experiences. The external history 
atl'ordcd the occasion for the internal revelation, 
but did not limit its range, as inspired men learned 
and taught more ahout (Iod than was immediately 
suggested by facts. It would be to ignore the 
most prominent feature of this history not to lay 
special stress on the redemptive character of it. 
(Iod again anil yet again showed Himself to he a 
Saviour in delivering His people from the evils 
which they had brought upon themselves by their 
transgression. The Kxodus from Egypt and the 
Ketnrn from Babylon, to mention only the most 
momentous instances, were both decisive factors 
in the process of God's* revelation. 

2. Liinitittwn uf Coil's rtiiion.- tt is by so view- 
ing the history of Revelation in a nation that we 
escape some diMiculties to which we expose our- 
selves, if we consider only the inspiration of in- 
dividuals. It has often heen asked, why should 
we restrict inspiration to Hebrew lawgiver, or 
judge, priest, or prophet, and refuse it to Creek 
sage or Roman statesman? Without eiitangliii 



answer the question by pointing out tirst of all, 
that, whatever true or holy utterance regarding 
God or the spiritual order may have fallen from 
the lips of Creek sage or Roman statesman, it n;lk 
not addressed to a society, conscious of it-elf it_s 
discharging a Divine function in the world, as 
constituted by a Divine covenant ami regulated 
by a Divine law; did not connect itself immedi- 
ately with prior Divine utterances, which were 
alike the condition of its intelligibility and the 
hasis of its authority ; did not mark a stage in the 
progressive development of the knowledge of God, 
and of a moral and religions lite corresponding 
thereto. We may most gladly admit that every 
good and perfect gift is from above, from l lie 
Father of lights, ami that all truth concerning 
(iod is of God ; yet we must maintain that such 
isolated, and for the most part impotent, utter- 
ances cannot have for us (he same significance 
as utterances which lind their due place and play 
their needful part in the expression of an ever 
more adequate and inllucutial knowledge of (iod 
in a progressive national history. The distinct- 
ively religious character of this history is Usu- 
ally recognized, but is variously explained. The 
Hebrew people has been credited with a ffnius 
for religion, an innate tendency towards mono- 
theism, a passion for righteousness. It has accord- 
ingly been maintained that we do not need to 
recogni/.e in this progress any but the ordinary 
historical factors. Just as the Creeks had the 
genius of arts and letters, and the Romans the 
genius of law, so the Ilehrews had the genius of 
religion. Rut the very phrase in which the func- 
tion of this people in the world-economy is ex- 
pressed, forces us to reeogni/.e what is claimed for 
itself by the literature which this genius has pro- 
duced. If the argument developed in the previous 
section is valid, religion implies a reciprocal rela- 
tion of God and man. The consciousness of the 
world and the self cannot constitute, although 
they may mediate, the consciousness of < Iod. Nay, 
those tend to pervert or even exclude this, unless 
restrained and corrected l»3 r an intensified re- 
ligious life, which is an increased responsiveness 
to the presence and action of God. Hence a 
genius for religion implies an activity of God 
which a genius for art ami letters, or for law, 
does not. The character and the result of re- 
ligions genius implies a revelation of (iod by Him- 
self as no other genius does. But besides (his 
consideration, two other evidences of the Divine 
action in Hebrew history may he indicated. On 
the one hand, we do not find any of the peoples 
who had the closest racial affinity to the Ilehrews 
display any innate tendency toward* monotheism, 
or any passion for righteousness; and, on the other, 
the history of the nation itself shows with what 
dilliculty ami delay it learned the lessons of faith 
ami dutv ; whuh ( jd was giving to it both by His 
dealings with it in events, ami by II is teaching of 
it by His messengers. 

,'i. Fulfilment of t/t OT revdntion in J<su<s Christ. 
— This revelation has its issue and consummation 
in Jesus Christ. As religion seeks to bring man 
into *uuh reciprocal relations with Cod that there 
may be a community *>f thought, feeling, ami life, 
in llis God-manhood'religion had its ideal realized. 
As the purpose of revelation is to communicate to 
man such a knowledge of Cod as shall he adequate 
to answer the questions of his mind regarding God, 
to satisfy the longings of his heart for Cod, to 
determine his actions by the will of Cod, in the 
consciousness of desu-s who knew the Father as 
He was known of the Father, in (he testimony 
of Jesus, who heing in the buwmi oi the Fat hi 
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God in religion had been disturbed, and his eapa- 
(.-ity to respond to God's revelation liad been de- 
stroyed by sin, in Him also was accomplished that 
redemption from tlie guilt, power, lust, and curse 
of sin, and that restoration to the knowledge, love, 
and life of God, which made it possible for man to 
receive Christ's revelation of God and to enter on 
the realization of His ideal of religion. In com- 
pleting, Christ transcended the Hebrew religion 
and revelation. He came in the fulness ut the 
time, but He was sent into the world by the 
Father. Accordingly, we have to recognize iii Him 
two aspects — a historical and a metaphysical, a 
natural and a supernatural. It is not within the 
scope of this article to discuss the evidence for 
His Divinity (see article Jesus Christ in vol. ii.). 
Let it suffice to assert that it seems to the writer 
impossible otherwise to account, without violation 
of all historical probability, for the records of His 
teaching, work, character, and influence which 
have come down to us ; for the growth, the spread, 
and the worth of the society He founded ; for the 
moral and spiritual forces which proceed from 
Him to transform the life of individuals, nations, 
races ; and that it appears to him both true and 
right to regard the universe as the gradual fulfil- 
ment of a purpose of self-revelation in a series of 
existences of ever higher worth, greater truth, and 
nobler grace, which is not closed by man, capable 
under limitations of understanding and welcoming 
this revelation, but finds its most fitting and 
worthy cloie in the union of the Creator and the 
creature, the Word who became rlesh. Hut be 
it noted that the truth, worth, and claim of the 
Christian religion and revelation depend on the 
reality of the Divine incarnation. There may be 
a better religion and a truer revelation, although 
our intelligence cannot conceive their character 
and content, if Christ be only one of the prophets. 
Only if He is the Son, can we be quite sure that 
we have found at last, and can never again lose, 
the iulinite and eternal Father. 

There cannot be an adequate diseussion here of 
the doctrine of the Person of Christ. But to de- 
termine accurately the range and limits of the 
revelation in llim, the limitations necessarily in- 
volved in a Divine incarnation (see article Incar- 
nation in vol. ii.) must be recognized. We must 
inquire how far the mode, the form, and even the 
content, of His teaching was dependent on His 
relation to His age and His people. Without 
entering into the very complex problems which 
His knowledge raises, it seems necessary for the 
purpose of this article to state two general prin- 
ciples. Firstly, He knew all that it was necessary 
for Him to know, that, as Son, He might reveal 
the Father, and that, as Saviour, He might re- 
deem mankind from sin and death, and restore it 
to truth, love, holiness, God. His was unerring 
moral insight and spiritual discernment. Secondly, 
as regards the facts about nature and history, which 
men can discover for themselves by the exercise 
of their faculties of perception and reasoning, He 
probably knew what and as His age and people 
knew. All questions about God's character and 
purpose, and man's duty and destiny, He can 
answer with infallible authority. But questions 
about the authorship of a writing, or the date of 
an event, or the cause of a disease, it was not 
His mission to answer; and, therefore, regarding 
all such matters we are warranted in believing 
that He emptied Himself of all Divine omniscience. 
Although we cannot account for Him by birtii, 
training, surroundings, yet lie must be inter- 
preted through the thought and life of His age 
and race. As born of Mary and of the seed of 
David, as brought up in the home, and doubtless 
taught in the school at Nazareth, as seeking .His 



knowledge of God in the beliefs, fulfilling the will 
of God in tiie laws, and observing the worship of 
God in the rites of Judaism, as linking His pre- 
cepts with the commands, His words with the 
teaching, and His claims with the authority of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, He stands in close and 
constant relation to the Divine revelation to the 
Hebrew people. He so attached Himself to it, 
that we may trace along three lines its progress 
towards Him. 

4. Christ*s connexion toith the OT. — The truth 
entrusted to the Hebrew people was the concep- 
tion of the character and purpose of God (see 
article GOD in vol. ii.). As the Divine discipline 
of Israel advanced, this conception became richer, 
wider, purer. At first thought of as might, then 
as wisdom and righteousness, He is at last con- 
ceived as longsu tiering, mercy, pity, even love. 
At first viewed as so iiound up with the fortunes 
of His people that their disasters are His dis- 
honour, Pie is at last seen to fulfil His larger 
ends in their loss and ruin. At first regarded as 
pleased with offerings and won by worship, He is 
at last recognized as served by pure hearts, clean 
hands, and true lips. To this spiritual and ethical 
proplietism, and not to the legal and ceremonial 
Judaism of His own time, did Jesus ally Himself, 
and gave to this teaching a wider range and a 
deeper reach. The conception of God has a very 
intimate connexion with the organization of life. 
In the Hebrew people the idea of God was in a 
pre-eminent degree the regulative principle of life, 
the national law, and the social morality. All the 
teaching of the prophets and all the ellbrts of the 
reformers Mere directed to bring the life of the 
people into accord with its faith. It was this 
morality which Jesus accepted, unfolding its full 
meaning, and applying its principles to the inward 
motives as well as the outward actions, making 
wider the circle of those to whom the duties were 
due, correcting imperfections which had been 
allowed for the hardness of men's hearts, but, 
above all, supplying stronger and sweeter motives 
in the recognition of man's filial relationship to 
God, by the inspiration of His own moral enthu- 
siasm and example, and by the constraining love 
of gratitude to llim for His sacrifice and salva- 
tion. As God came to be more clearlj' known, 
and the claims of righteousness to be more fully 
recognized, a need was more and more felt. The 
loftier the view of God and His will became, the 
greater did men's shortcomings appear to be. Of 
this sense of need was born the hope (see article 
Messiah in vol. iii.) of God's help; and jnst as 
God was known to be merciful as well as just, 
did this hope gain assurance ; and just as men 
learned their helplessness and the failure of all 
their etlbrts at reform, did the hope gain urgency ; 
and just as they learned in national disaster God's 
method of dealing with sin, did the hope gain dis- 
tinctness. The true Messianic hope was born of a 
moral need, and grew for a religious end. The 
false Messianic hope was the otl'spring of an un- 
ethical patriotism and an unspiritual bigotry. 
Christ fulfilled the true Messianic hope, and was 
rejected by the Jewish people beeause He would 
not accept the false ; yet even this true Messianic 
hope He transcended. Whatever was merely 
national, legal, ceremonial, had no fulfilment ; 
only what was universal, ethical, spiritual, was 
realized in llim. He did not leave what He took 
from the Old Testament as He found it, but 
transformed it, and it is only as fulfilled by Christ 
that the older revelation iias authority for the 
Christian Church. 

o. Relation of Christ to the NT.— Between the 
two Testaments there is not only an interval of 
time,; there is also a change of religious thought 
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and life, A triuitnrian conception of tlod (.ikes 
the ]iltu-c of a unitarian ; instead of a national 
tin re is an individual ami (litis universal relation 
of man to Coil: a ceremonial is snpurscderi by a 
spiritual worship of tlod; an outward is changed 
to an inward morality; the hope of a deliverance 
promised yields to the assurance of a salvation 
possessed. Uf eonr.se these eontnists are subject 
to some qualification, as. there are parts of t lie 
OT which anticipate some of the higher elements 
of the NT, and there are features in the Apostolic 
Church as presented in the NT which are sur- 
vivals of the lower element** of the ()T. Hut 



present Himself not only a* the perfect ideal, hut 
also as the snllicient power for realizing that ideal 
in iiuperfeet men. When we see Him taking men 
so different from Himself in nature, habit, 'char- 
acter, and making them like Himself, the crooked 
straight and the rough plain, (hen only do we 
learn the fulness ,»! j.ower and the surety of 
promise which dwell in Him. lircnuse in" St, 
John's conception of the Person of Christ we can 
discern his mental hahits, and in St. Paul 'a doc- 
trine of Christ** work wo can discover his char- 
acter and experiences, it by no means follows 
that either of them is false. Nay, rather it follows 



that a new creation had been accomplished, no one ', that Christ evoked what was truest in St. Joli 
comparing the two literatures can doubt. How and best in St. Paul, and that the mind of the 
can the NT be accounted for? Not by a mythical i one and the soul of the other enable us better to 
process (Strauss), nor by polemical tendencies understand Christ, w 
(Banr), hut by the historical person and work, life 



and deatli ol Jesus Christ. The writers of the 
(lospels and Epistles give us what is an adequate 
explanation of their character and content*. In 
Jesus they had learned to recognize and confess 
not only the Messiah, but the Son of the I 



ho made them hoth what they 
were. He was the centre of numlmi less relations, 
the source of countless developments, the cause of 
manifold inlluences. Through many varied per- 
sonalities lie needed to exhibit the content of His 
Person. With regard to St. Paul especially there 
n inclination among those whose spiritual ex- 



Cod, in more than the Messianie sense, even the purienee has not afforded them the" ability t 

Lord from heaven, and the Word who became understand his, to maintain that his views a"hont 

ilesh. As Healer and Tomdier lie stood alone sin and grace are morbid, exaggerated, unnatural, 

above other men. He could not be ensnared by too much coloured by the Judaism which he 

sin, or holden of death. As Crucilied, He was to claimed to have laid aside, too much involved in 

them the power and the wisdom of tlod unto the legalism which he professed to be contending 

salvation. In Him, as Kisen and Ascended, tlod against. The lack of such an experience as St 

was reconciling the world unto Himself. This Paul's gives no man the right or reason to deny 



conception of llim which they give us as not only 
His own claim for Himself, but as the witness of 
their own experience of what He had been to them 
in the Ilesh or was still in the Spirit, is in perfect 
harmony with the words which they report as fall- 
ing from His lips, and the deeds which they record 
as done by His hand*. The Evangelical history and 
the Apostolic interpretation are m perfect unison. 
Whatever common sources the Evangelists used, 
each writes from his own standpoint, and their 
representations agree. It is unintelligible and in- 
credible that this portrait of sinless perfection and 
gracious beauty can be a work of the imagination, 
and not a copy of reality. Four iiuperfeet men 
could not have succeeded in producing this har- 
monious picture. Surely the impression and inllu- 
ence of the Original so* inspired the writers that 
they were able to preserve for all time and all 
lands the grace and glory of the life of which only 
for a short time a few men were the witnesses. 

Hut the NT oilers not only this record, but also 
an interpretation : and there is at present a ten- 
dency to distinguish these two very sharply from 
one another. Some scholars and thinkers strive 
to free Christianity as Jesus taught it from the 
Hellenistic metaphysics of St. John and the Rab- 
binic exegesis of S*t. Paul. We must, therefore, 
inquire whether the Apostolic interpretation does 
not belong to the revelation in Christ, whether 
in disowning St. John's philosophy and St. Paul's 
theology we are not refusing Christ's own testi- 
mony to Himself by His Spirit in St. John and St. 
Paul. It seems necessary to insist that not only 
Christ's consciousness of Himself, but also the 
Christian consciousness of Him, belongs to His 
revelation. If the Person and work of Christ are 
the objective cause in the revelation, the spiritual 
contemplation of St. John and tin- moral conflict 
of St. Paul are the subjective effect ; and the one 
should not be sepnratcd from the other. To know 
Christ fully, we must not only know what He 
said mid did Himself, but also "what lie made of 
the men who fully surrendered themselves to His 
grace and truth. To grasp His truth in its en- 
tirety, we must know it not only as expressed in 
Him, but also as it finds 
varied capacity and differ 



its worth, which has Itecn proved to many in the 
history of the Christian Church because they have 
shared! it. To the present writer, at least, it seems 
beyond all doubt that without St. Paul's interpre- 
tation of the relation of Christ to sin, law, death, 
grace, and life, the revelation of Coil in Christ 
would not have been complete. Is not St. Paul's 
view of the Cross one of those truths which Christ 
could not fully disclose to His disciples, because 
they could not bear it, but into which the Spirit of 
truth led them? Ts it altogether vain to suggest 
that St. Paul never knew Christ according to the 
Ilesh that he might gain his knowledge ot Christ 
in the Spirit through inward struggle and anguish, 
and might thus in his writings give expression to 
an experience through which many after him would 
be called to pass? St. Haul's interpretation of 
Christ's work has not lacked the confirmation of 
some of the most notable Christian experiences. 
The criticism which imagines that when it has 
traced the exegetical methods of St. Paul to the 
Kabhiuie schools, or the philosophical terminology 
of St. John to Alexandrian speculation, it has 
adequately accounted for what is distinctive in 
them, deludes itself. Kvhind their words there is 
their personal experience. These but afford the 
form, that gives the content. Had St. John not 
seen all in Christ and Christ in all, the doctrine 
of the LfJtjos had never been. Had St. Paul not 
passed from sorrow and struggle to peace and 
power in Christ, he would never have construed 
the work of Christ as he does. The personalities 
have to be accounted for, and not merely their 
forms of speech traced. We may freely and 
frankly recognize much that was temporary and 
local in the modes of expressing the truth, and 
yet be warranted in asserting that the truth ex- 
pressed is permanent and universal. 

o. Limit* <>f the AT revelation. It may be ob- 
jected, that if the Christian coiisrioiisness of Christ, 
has authority even as the testimony of Christ to 
Himself, why should we limit this authority to the 
consciousness of St. Peter, St. John, St. Paul, and 
the other persons whose writings have found a 
place in the N T 1 Why should such works as the 
/'ioynm*,v 1'rtnjrr.ss not 
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the Epistles of St. Paul ? From the standpoint of 
tliis article the traditional answer, that the latter 
works are inspired and the former not, cannot be 
given, heeause the general principle assumed in this 
discussion is, that the inspiration of any writing in 
the distinctive sense in which we apply the term to 
the Holy Scriptures ean be inferred only from its 
position and function in the history of revelation. 
The answer from this standpoint eannot be given 
in so few words, but it will be indicated as briefly 
as possible. Firstly, the men whose writings form 
the NT stood in an immediate historical relation to 
Christ, such as no men since have done. They were 
either eye-witnesses, or had received from eye- 
witnesses what they had declared. St. .lulm had 
enjoyed intimate fellowship with Christ. St. 
Paul, though one 'born out of due time,' lived 
in such constant and intense realization of the 
Risen One that he eonld declare, 'to me to live 
is Christ.' St. James, although he was not the 
companion of Jesus during His earthly ministry, 
yet had known llim according to the flesh, and 
shared in that vivid and potent consciousness of 
the exalted Lord whieh was bestowed on the 
Church at Jerusalem after Pentecost. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, whoever he was, 
had connexion with the Church at a time when 
the Lord's presence, though withdrawn from sight, 
yet wrought signs and wonders among believers. 
As the history of the Canon (see articles CAKON in 
vol. i., and ( >T Canon*, NT Canon in vol. iii.) 
shows, the Christian consciousness hesitated about 
the admission of some writings, because they had 
not such warrant, or at least it was doubtful if 
they had. The value of the writings varies with 
the closeness of the contact of the writers with 
desns Christ. Secondly, a comparison of the writ- 
ings which have been admitted with those which, 
though seeking admission, have been rejected, 
justifies the conclusion that the Christian con- 
sciousness, not as expressed in decrees of councils 
or the authority of bishops, but in a growing una- 
nimity of use and esteem in the Churches, was 
guided by the Spirit of Cod in what it accepted as 
kindred with, and what it rejected as alien to, the 
deposit of truth and grace committed to it by 
Christ. That judgment has been confirmed by 
growing Christian experience. While some, be- 
eaUse they lack the sympathetic insight, may 
rejeet this book or that, yet individual peculiari- 
ties are corrected by the general Christian con- 
sciousness. The critical questions which some of 
the books raise, such as S Pctrr and Jurfe, are as 
open as ever to discussion, and may result in the 
conclusion that these writings should have been 
excluded, and not included ; but that does not 
affect the conviction that there is a limit to the 
books which the Christian consciousness will re- 
cognize as authoritative, because recording the 
revelation of Cod in Christ, Thirdly, this con- 
viction is not without grounds in reason. It is 
altogether reasonable to conclude that those who 
were brought into contact with Christ Himself or 
with the Christian Chureh, in which He manifested 
His presence and power in an intensified spiritual 
life and in varied spiritual gifts, should he qualified 
by His Spirit authoritatively to interpret His mind 
and will. It is equally rational to conclude that 
this unique relation was destined to be, not per- 
manent but temporary, continued only until the 
whole content of the unique personality of Christ, 
so far as was neeess:iry for the practical ends of 
revelation, should lind a plaee in the minds and 
win a hold on the will* of men. The introduction 
of so unique a Personality into the course of his- 
torical development must necessarily have estab- 
lished unique relations between Himself and those 
immediately connected with Hi 
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to proclaim and diffuse the truth historically ex- 
hibited in His Person. The varied relations in 
which men might stand to Him were then dis- 
played ; the limits to and the lines of the normal 
development of the Christian life were then indi- 
cated. Just as the seed, when it falls into lit soil, 
begins to grow, and has in it already, though 
undeveloped, the promise and the pattern of the 
full-grown plant, so the seed of the Divine life, 
finding its fit soil in the souls of diseiples and 
apostles, displayed what is the^ type to which 
Christian life must conform. Not that the con- 
tent was then fully developed, but that the form 
of that content and the laws of its development 
were then given. Fourthly, a note of revelation 
is originality. Religions life, however varied and 
intense, which is dependent on a past development 
and is not originative of a future development, 
cannot be accepted as a revelation. Hence, while 
Christianity is progressive, it is also permanent. 
It develops, but does not augment, 'the truth as it 
is in Jesus.' To suggest that religious works of 
later times may be equally inspired with the writ- 
ings of the NT, is to ignore this characteristic of 
the revelation in the Son of Cod— a revelation 
which, as it has been shown, must include not 
only His own words and works, but also the in 
terpretation of His person, which is given in the 
relations which He formed with, and the trans- 
formation which He wrought in, those who came 
into direct historic contact with llim in that 
manifestation of His presence and power which 
immediately accompanied His incarnation. We do 
not need to deny the high spiritual value of subse- 
quent Christian literature, or doubt that it is the 
Spirit of Cod which is still guiding His people into 
truth. Nay, we should believe that God reveals 
Himself in the experience of every man whom in 
Christ lie saves and blesses, and that Ins life in 
the Spirit is an inspired life ; yet ths revelation 
and the inspiration alike are mediated by faith in 
Cod's grace in Christ, and are therefore dependent 
on the original revelation and inspiration. We do 
not need to affirm that all the writings of the NT 
are equally inspired, and that no other books are 
inspired; but nevertheless we may acquiesce in 
the judgment of the Christian Church, that the 
Christian Revelation is presented adequately and 
effective] v i" the NT Seriptures. 

7. Relation uf CriiunsM to the history of Revela. 
tion.— In this sketch of the Christian revelation 
and its herald, the Hebrew, critical problems have 
not been discussed, not because the writer has 
ignored or been indifferent to their existence in 
forming his conclusions, but because the scope of 
the article seemed to him to exclude their treat- 
ment, and because in many other articles they have 
been fully dealt with. But a reference to the bear- 
ing of these questions on the conception of reve- 
lation cannot be altogether avoided. Whether 
myths, legends, and traditions were employed 
by the writers of the Hebrew records or not, 
whether the patriarchs were historical persons or 
personifications of tribal characteristics and rela- 
tions, how much or how little was involved in 
the relation between Jehovah and Israel mediated 
by Moses, how far the prophets were innovators 
teaching new truths or conservators recalling old 
beliefs, what were the stages of the development of 
the Law before it assumed its final form in the 
Pentateuch, — these all are questions on which 
scholarship must be left to pronoun ee judgment. 
Questions of literary ethics, such as the use of 
older sources without acknowledgment, the com- 
position of speeches for historical persons, tho 
ascription of later developments of the ritual 

stem or the moral code to Moses, the treatment 
from the religious standpoint of a latei 
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age, must be dealt with, not by applying mod era 
standard* but by recognizing the customs of each 
writer's age. That the critical reconstruction of 
the O'V exhibits far more clearly tliaa did the 
traditional views of date and authorship the pro- 
gress of revelation, must be frankly admitted. 
That this progress is to he regarded as a merely 
naturtil evolution is a conclusion wliich no results 
of a legitimate and sober literary and historical 
criticism warrant, wliich involves philo*ophicftl and 
theological presup]H>sitions, the acceptance of which 
must lead to tin* denial of the reality of a Divine 
revelation altogether, and which is contradicted, as 
will he shown in the next section of this article, by 
the testimony which the OT Scriptures bear to 
themselves. *So long as criticism recognizes the 
presence and operation of Cod in the history of the 
Hebrew people.it may change our opinion of the 
mode, but it does not atl'cct our conviction of tin- 
fact of a Divine revelation. The essential content 
ol that revelation, the idea of Cod, the law of life, 
and the hope of salvation, as just described, will 
not he contradicted hy any of these results. The 
idea of evolution seemed touiany Christina thinkers 
a denial of the fact of creation ; but now Christian 
theism has recovered from its panic, and conlidently 
affirms that evolution is a creative mode and not a 
creating cause. So will it be with the results of 
criticism: it will he seen that it all'eets only the 
conception of the mode of revelation, and not the 
certainty of the fact. When we turn to the NT, 
it must be frankly conceded that Christian faith 
must be much more concerned about the results of 
criticism. If the portrait of Jesus is not substanti- 
ally historical ; if the witness of the Apostles to 1 J is 
resurrection, and the reception of the Spirit by 
them, is not to he believed ; if St. Paul's interpre- 
tation of the Cross is nothing else or more than an 
individual, and in no way a typical experience; 
if St. John's doctrine of the Lor/us is a theological 
speculation, for which the historical Hereon of Jesus 
allords no justification, — then assuredly the char- 
acter and content of Christian faith would be 
thoroughly changed, as the revelation of God in 
Christ would he essentially altered. Some indica- 
tions have already been given how this criticism 
is to be met ; but tlie fuller answer must he reserved 
until the last section of this article on the Evidences 
of liece/ation has been readied. 

S. Assumptions i-eatwdintj the Supernatural. — 
Criticism may have much to tell us about the local 
and temporary forms of the revelation, about the 
personal characteristics ami historical eircu instances 
of the writers, about the literary methods of the 
writings, — in short, about the earthen vc**el which 
holds the heavenly treasure ; but the serious, even 
decisive, issue for faith lies not in any of these 
questions, however interesting, but in the ailirma- 
tion or denial of the fact that Cod has spoken to 
mankind in the revelation, of which the Uihle is 
the literature. In asserting this fact, care must he 
taken not to assume an untenable position. Even 
t lie most cautious criticism has made impossible 
the assumption of ultra -si it pirn a turn I ism, which 
asserts the absolute infallibility and authority of 
nil the writings in the Bible, which maintains that 
all human conditions are transcended by Divine 
revelation, so that its agents must have been raised 
quite above their individuality, environment, and 
stage of development into such a relation to Cod 
that the Divine content and the human form can 
be identified ; that they may he regarded as alto- 
gether undetermined by their own capacity, ehar- 
acter, or circumstances, and that accordingly the 
literature need not be interpreted by the history, as 
it may have no relation to the needs of the time 
when it was written, but may anticipate the needs 
of another age. The vehement, defeace "which /in 



sometimes met with of the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch, of the unity of Isaiah, of the 
accuracy of all the historical narratives, of the 
literal fullilmant of prophecy and apocalyptic, in- 
volves this assumption. This may lor a long time 
yet remain the popular attitude, and here ami 
there will he found a theologian in panic, who 
will seek to save the ark of Got! by appealing 
against the findings of scholarship to the preju- 
dices and the passions of the multitude in the 
Churches; but in an article such as this it is 
not necessary to waste any ellort in refuting it. 
What, on the contrary, is much more relevant to the 
present purpose, is to examine closely the opposite 
assumption of aiiti-sa/^riutturatisiit, with which 
it would he unjustifiable to charge the Higher 
Criticism as a whole, but which does evidently 
account for some of the views advanced by some 
of its representatives. 

Without at present entering on any detailed 
discussion of the subject of mirrtrles (*ee article 
MtKACLE in vol. iii.) and inspiration, the denial 
of the supernatural operation of Cod in revelation 
must be dealt with. The denial may be due to 
either a supposed scientilie interest or an assumed 
philosophical necessity ; the uniformity of nature 
or tJie continuity of thought may be alleged as 
objections to the supernatural. So long as life, 
mind, and will cannot he explained hy the simple 
application of the principle of causality, that is, 
so long as more complex forms of existence call for 
more adequate categories of thought, the uniformity 
of nature cannot be asserted so as to exclude the 
possibility of the supernatural, which is the high- 
est conceivable category. The idea of evolution, 
witli its recognition of a progress in which each 
successive stage transcends each preceding, is not 
a hindrance but a help to the belief in the super- 
natural ; as it presents nature to us, not as a rigidly 
tixed system hut as an ever-developing organism, 
full of surprises in its fresh manifestations, witli a 
possible future inexplicable hy its actual past. That 
personality in this progress appears as the highest 
stage, forbids the limitation of our conception of 
the whole process by the application of any of the 
lower categories, wliich are inadequate for the 
interpretation of this highest stage. And person- 
ality, which in its religions function reaches out 
beyond the natural to the supernatural, and re- 
cognizes not only its dependence on the order of 
nature beneath it, but also its nihility with the 
Maker of nature above it, itself holds the promise 
of unexhausted possibilities of existence. The 
categories of science do not explain all forms of 
being, and therefore cannot determine what may 
or may not be beyond the range of their applica- 
I tion. 

Without venturing en the unwarranted course 
of denying the possibility of the supernatural in 
the name of science, some writers try to get rid 
of it by denying the sufficiency of tiie evidence. 
Hut, in the estimate of the value of evidence, 
mental prejudice, if unconsciously, often all'eets 
the decision. Often when the trustworthiness of 
the witnesses is denied, they have been prejudged 
false witnesses on the assumption that miracles do 
not happen. How is it that many are prepared to 
accept as trustworthy the report of the sayings of 
Christ in the Compels, and yet refuse to receive 
1 their record of His works? Is there not as much 
and as good evidene: for the fact of the Resurrec- 
tion as for any of the ordinary events of ancient 
history about which no doubt is felt? In this so- 
called" scientific examination of the witnesses a 
philosophical presupposition is involved. Nature 
is conceived as a self -enclosed and self-sutlicient 
system ; hut so to think of it is to allow the 
* consoiousne^ of the world to exclude the con- 
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seiousness of God. Wlien the attention is fixed 
on the world solely, then order, system, law 
become the guiding categories of thought. lint 
when attention is turned to God also, then it is 
Tecognized that reason, character, will ought to 
be the predominant conceptions. In accordance 
with these the consciousness of the world must 
be transformed. The consciousness of the world 
suggests necessity, the consciousness of God free- 
dom in the relation of God to the world ; the 
former makes nature appear as a complete unity, 
the latter leads us to think of it as part of a larger 
whole ; the former constrains us to look at nature 
as a sphere in which unvarying physical law main- 
tains itself, the latter warrants us in regarding it 
as a scene in which a moral and spiritual purpose is 
being realized, to the accomplishment of which the 
physical order must be regarded as subordinate. 
The question of the probability of the supernatural 
is really identical with the question, whether the 
religious consciousness of God shall transform the 
scientific consciousness of the world, or the latter 
be allowed to determine the former. If we follow 
our religious consciousness, we shall he able to deal 
without prejudice with all the evidence for the 
supernatural .submitted to us ; if the scientific con- 
sciousness is allowed to rule over us, however much 
we protest our impartiality, the improbability of 
the supernatural will be an influential faetor in our 
treatment of the evidence. The consciousness of 
God will also all'ord us the regulative principle in 
dealing with the narratives. We shall recognize 
that there is an assertion of the supernatural, due 
to ignorance of the laws which regulate unusual 
natural phenomena ; that expectation of the super- 
natural has sometimes led to an assumption of it ; 
that only such evidence to the supernatural can be 
accepted as valid as justifies it in relation to our 
consciousness of God, that is, in the supernatural 
there must be manifested Divine reason, righteous- 
ness, or grace. It is only if we view the world 
teleologieally as the expression of Divine purpose 
that we can admit the supernatural, when it can be 
shown to be necessary to, and explicable by, the 
fulfilment of this end. In other words, we must be 
able to show an intelligible and credible reason 
why the supernatural order has been manifested in 
the natural. 

A few words will suffice to meet the objection 
that the supernatural breaks the continuity of 
thought. If the world is viewed as the manifesta- 
tion of the Idea or Reason, it is argued by some 
that no new faetor can he admitted, but that each 
stage of the development must be explicable by 
that which precedes. Hut it may with reason be 
asked whether the limitation of the evolution of 
the Idea to the natural order is justified ; whether 
we should not rather conceive that the rational 
system of the universe has the supernatural as the 
complement of the natural; whether man's thought 
has warrant to set limits to possible reality. This 
objection seems to be due to an exaggeration of the 
achievement and authority of mans self-conscious- 
ness. Let us recognize that there may be factors 
in the historic progress of revelation, inexplicable 
by our consciousness of ourselves or of the world, 
but of which the consciousness of God may afford 
the explanation. The world is something more 
than the evolution of categories, and its rationality 
vaster than any logical system. Reason is often 
set in opposition to revelation, but reason can give 
no adequate or satisfying interpretation of the 
world or of self without the regulative conception 
of God ; and reason cannot develop for itself the 
full content of this conception without religion, or 
conscious relation to God, which, as has already 
been shown, presupposes revelation, or (4od's con 
scious relation to man. Man's reason is his capacity 



so to order and relate all his knowledge that the 
universe will appear to him an intelligible unity ; 
but this unity cannot be constituted without the 
idea of God ; and if man is to affirm a reality 
corresponding to this idea so that he may be able 
to base this mental structure on the solid founda- 
tion of real existence, it is only by religion, respon- 
sive to revelation, that he ean bridge the gulf 
between thought and being. Hence reason must 
recognize as regulative of the consciousness of self 
and of the world the consciousness of God, and is 
therefore dependent on revelation ; and that not 
an abstract revelation discoverable in individual 
minds, but, as man's reason has developed in human 
history, the concrete revelation in Christ in which 
man's conception of God has found its most ade- 
quate and satisfying content. If we confine our 
regard to the intelligence within or the intelligible 
without, the supernatural may seem unintelligible; 
but if we develop our sense of God, especially of 
our need of God to save and bless us, we shall gain 
the moral insight and spiritual discernment to 
apprehend and appreciate the supernatural. 

0. History and Literature nf Revelation. — 
Hitherto revelation has been discussed as a history 
and not a literature, as a life and not a book. This 
seems to the writer the proper standpoint. The in- 
spiration of the writings contained in the Bible has 
in the traditional view too long Wen allowed to 
hold the foremost place; and the Higher Criticism 
has undoubtedly rendered us a service in compelling 
us to relate the literature to the history. To say 
that the Bible is the record of the revelation is in- 
adequate, unless we give an extended sense to the 
word 'record.' While the narrative parts of the 
OT and NT do record the history of the Divine 
guidance and rule of the Hebrew people and the 
Christian Church, which is an essential element in 
revelation, yet in the Prophetic and Apostolic 
writings we have more distinctly and directly the 
literature of revelation, the expression of the in- 
spired consciousness of the bearers of God's mes- 
sage to men. In the Psalms and the Wisdom 
literature we find the utterance of the devotional 
mood and the practical or speculative wiidom 
which a more or less close contact with Divine 
revelation produced. As in Christ the Spirit dwelt 
without measure, all His words and works are 
revelation; and the witnesses of them for us, in 
so far as they were influenced and impressed by 
this revelation, were inspired. The inspiration of 
all the writings is not of the same intensity, but 
varies with the stage of God's revelation r«w-Wd, 
and witli the degree in which the writer submitted 
himself to the presence and power of God's Spirit 
in it. The primary matter is God's action in events 
and persons to make Himself known, not in abstract 
truths about His nature but in concrete deeds in 
fulfilment of His purpose ; altogether secondary is 
the literature resulting from that action. Although 
we must approach this revelation through its litera- 
ture, the value of which is that it perpetuates and 
universalizes the revelation made temporally and 
locally, yet we must never allow ourselves to forget 
that the revelation was before the literature ; and 
that even for us the literature is not an end in 
itself, but only a means to bring us here and now 
into vital contact and personal communion with 
the God who thus revealed Himself that He may 
continue to reveal Himself to us in a deeper know- 
ledge, and warmer love, and better use of the 
Rible. 

iii. The Doctrine of Revelation.— 1. The OT 
dmtrine of Revelation. — Whatever stages Hebrew 
faith may have passed through before it reached 
absolute monotheism, yet in its doctrine of Revela- 
tion it is assumed that there is only one God, and 
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0", Ex 19 s ). Not only the history of the ehosari 
people is ordered Ly" Him (Ps 78. lO.VloT), but 
II is judgment* are also seen in the destinies of 
other nations (Am I. 2. *}"•). lie makes II imst-lt 
known to persons who do not belong to the elect 
nation, as Melehi/edek, ha, ban, llagar, Pharaoh, 
Ahimuluuh, Balaam, Cyru*, -lob. His worship 
goo* back to the beginnings of human history 
((In 4' M ), and even the heathen may oiler Him an 
acceptable worship (Mai l n ). Nature reveals His 
dory (Jul? 3S-41, Ps s. PJ. 20. 03, Is «0>s-*). 
Man's conscience, reason, spirit, as coining from 
llim, reveal Dim (Gn I* Nu Hi", Dt 30", Ek 3 1 -', 
Job 32\ Ps s^ 3fiP» F l'r 2 a i) lu 20'-" 7 , lie '«"). But 
limiting our attention to the revelation to the 
chosen people, which, however, is conceived as 
having a relation to all mankind ((In 12 J , Is -ID"), 
God's intercourse with the patriarchs is often 
represented in language which is startling in its 
frank ami free anthropomorphism. He appears 
to and talks with them. The references in Genesis 
to tlieophanies are so numerous that they need not 
be .specially mentioned. (If with the aid of a con- 
cordance the word 'appeared' is tracked through 
the book, the relevant passages will be easily 
found). Sometimes the Lord appears or speaks 
in dreams, a* to Jacob, Joseph, 1'haraoh, Samuel, 
and Solomon. Sometimes lie makes Himself 
known in a vision, as to Moses, Isaiah, and 
Hzekiel. A sign of 11 is presence in the camp of 
Israel was the pillar of lire and cloud ; afterwards 
His presence was found in the ark of the rovenant 
(I S 4 .">). A sound in the tops of the mulberry 
trees was to David the proof of God's action (5 S 
5 U ). To Elijah, Hod came not in the whirlwind, 
earthquake, or lire, but in the 'still, Small voice' 
(1 K ly 11 ' 11 *). Through the priesthood, inquiry was 
made of Jehovah for guidance in perplexity by 
Uriitt and Th urn mini (see article in vol. iv. ), or 
otherwise (Jg Ku"-" 7 '"*, 1 »S H*»- w 22 lu ), and through 
it He communicated His blessing and instruction 
{Nu G"-- 7 , Dt 33 lu ). The seer also is consulted 
(1 S ( J). Cod's leading is sought and found by 
various signs (Gn 24 1 *" 1 S W\ Jg 7 13 - I4 ). 

When the conception of God's transcendence 
tended more and more to supersede that of His 
immanence, greater prominence was given to 
supernatural organs or revelation, as His Sjtirtt, 
Uorcf, JVuxlvm-, and AngH. {Consult the articles 
on all these subjects). The Angel is sometimes 
identified with, sometimes distinguished from, 
Jehovah, but may on the whole be regarded as a 
manifestation rather than as a messenger. The 
name of Cod (see articles on NAME in vol. iii. and 
Gi>l> in vol. ii.) is the epitome of the revelation of 
God. It is sometimes so personified as to be virtu- 
ally equivalent to God Himself, and to be the sub- 
ject or object of aetions ( Ps 20 1 5 n 7 ,: , Is JUl 3 .1f» 
IS 7 30-" 7 , Dt 2S M 12", 1 Cli 20", Ex 9 ltf 2>'\ Ezk 
20 9 , 2S 7 13 , I K S"--0). In Ex 23 J1 the name of 
(lod is represented as dwelling in the Angel. A 
new name marks a fresh stage of revelation (Ex 
V*™ <; 3 ). Hut, while (iod reveals Himself, it is 
recognized on the one hand that lie cannot be 
fully known by man (Job 20 u 2S 1 - 30'-* 37 ia 42 :! , 
Pr 2.T- 30 3 , Is 4.V S ), ami on the other that there is 
peril for the man who sees Him or His angel, or 
even looks on or touches the outward sign of His 
presence (tin 32*", Ex 3" W" 2u tJ 2-1" 2S : * 30"- 1 , Lv 
10-, Jg 0-, 1 S C) 1 ", 2 S <> 7 ). Piety and morality, 
however, are the conditions of gaining such a 
knowledge of Him as avails for the needs of the 
soul, and of enjoying close communion with llim 
{Job 2S* Ps 17'°' 25 1 - 27 K -42-, Dt 20*'). 

The most prominent and authoritative organs of 
revelation are lUo }»ojihet.s (see article Puoi'HECY 
ANI> Pitni-iiKTS in vol. iv.). All new heginnin 
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of prophet*. Uoth Abraham and Mos:>s are re- 
garded as prophet* (Gn 2 1', Dt Is 1 "*). Quite in the 
spirit of the UT, St. Peter describes David as a 
prophet (Ac 2 JJ ). Samuel sanctions the introduc- 
tion of the monarchy, and even Saul after his 
anointing is mightily seized by the prophetic 
spirit (IS S-ll)}. Nathan lirst approves David's 
intention to build the temple, but afterwards con- 
veys God's prohibition (2 S 7). The division of the 
two kingdoms is lirst announced by Ahijah, who 
also intimates the fall of Jeroboam's hon*e (I K 
IR M 7 ). Kehoboam's attempt to subdue the re- 
bellion by force is forbidden by Shemaiuh (I K 
12"). Elijah not only announces to Ahab God'* 
judgment on his family, but also anoints Hazacl 
to be king over Syria, ami Jehu over Israel (1 K 
21- 10 ltf ). The part played in the national history 
by the later prophets, especially Isaiah and Jere- 
miah, is so familiar that it needs no detailed dis- 
cussion here. The prophetic consciousness is of 
special significance for the doctrine of Inspiration ; 
but it would be beyond the scope of this article to 
diseuss this subject fully, nor is it at all necessary, 
for in the article on Puul'llECV ami Prophets in 
vol. iv. it has already been dealt with by a master- 
hand. Sullice it here to call attention to the im- 
portant and decisive fact, that while, unless in a 
lew exceptional cases, the prophet continues in the 
normal exercise of all his faculties, yet he does 
with confidence distinguish between bis own sub- 
jective meditations and the objective message of 
God. It is from this fact we must start in dealing 
with the question whether the UT does contain a 
revelation from (iod, or only the rellexions of men. 
That in this revelation God may have employed 
abnormal inward states, as dreams or visions fsee 
articles Dreams in vol. i. and Trance and Vision* 
in vol. iv.), or extraordinary outward signs, i* by 
no means incredible, as these may have been a 
necessary adaptation to the eomhtiou of tho^e 
whom He used as the organs of His communica- 
tion. The language about God's coming to and 
talking with the patriarchs we cannot accept 
literally, but must recognize the necessarily ima- 
ginative character of these narratives, although 
they probably have some historic basis in tradi- 
tion, as the revelation of Jehovah through Moses 
seems to presuppose some antecedent revelation to 
the fathers of the people. Such conceptions as the 
Sfririt, the Word, the Wisdom, or the Aiiyvl of 
(iod must be regarded as efforts of the human 
mind to explain God's presence and communion 
with men in revelation, while maintaining the 
idea of His transcendence and absoluteness; but 
in them we may recognize anticipations, however 
imperfect and inadequate, of the Christian revela- 
tion of Cod as Kather, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

2. The fhictrim of the XT ro/nrdiny the revelation 
in the OT. The recognition of the OT in the NT 
may be traced along three lines - historical, theo- 
logical, literary. The Hebrew is recognized as an 
elect and privileged nation, as the bearer of Cod's 
Special revelation (Ho IY-* 0<- s 11'°). Although 
the .lews by their unbelief have forfeited their 
claim, yet God has not forsaken Ilis people, and 
their partial and temporary rejection is the divinely 
appointed means of a universal ami final salvation 
(Ko 11). The promise had been given to this 
people hi Abraham that it should be a blessing to 
other nations (Gal 3*) ; God had delivered it from 
Egyptian bondage, and entered into covenant with 
it, so that it was pledged to obedience to His law. 
While St. Paul insists that the promise Came 
before the Law (Ho 4 MB ), the old covenant is 
regarded as distinctively a covenant of law, and, 
as such, is contrasted with the new covenant 
which has been established by Christ (2 Go 3 ; cf. 

in vol. i.) 
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Admitting the Divine origin anil consequent ence (Mt 4 4 - 7 ; 10 , Lk 4 18 , Mt 27 46 , Lk 23 46 ). It 
spiritual character of the Law, its insufficiency | appealed to in His teaching (Mt 5- x -'-' 1 -' ,il 15 4 19 ! 
to secure righteousness is acknowledged by St. 
Paul (lto V' w ). The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews equally acknowledges the inefficiency of 



the ritual sacrifices to cleanse the conscience and 
to restore communion with God (He 7). Thus the 
NT recognizes the imperfection and limitation of 
the former revelation ; and Jesns, in contrasting 
what was of old (Mt 5 21 - »• M - **• 43 ), because of the 
hardness of men's hearts, with His own teaching, 
seals with His own authority this Apostolic doc- 
trine. The greatest persons of the old revelation 
are transcended by the supreme Person of the new, 
and fall far short of the privileges of the humblest 
and simplest believers. Abraham rejoiced to see 
the day of Christ (Jn 8 5<i ). Moses and Elijah met 
Him in the Mount (Mt 17 s ). While law came by 
Moses, grace and truth came by Jesus Christ (Jn 
I 17 ). Greater is He than Solomon (Mt 12 4J ). 
Greatest of prophets, the Baptist is inferior to 
the least in the kingdom (Mt II 11 ). The saints of 
old longed in vain to see what the disciples see 
(Mt 13 lri ). Nevertheless, what is best and truest 
in the old is carried on and completed in the new 
revelation. Jesus came not to destrov but to 
fnliil the Law and the Prophets (Mt 5 17 ). He 
fultils the Law by disclosing its essential prin- 
ciples, and by giving to these wider and more 
inward applications, by securing by His sacrifice 
the salvation from sin's guilt and power, which by 
obedience to the Law could not be attained, and 
by imparting a spiritual energy the Law could not 
oiler, lie fulfilled Prophecy generally by carrying 
on to its last and highest stage the Prophetic ideal 
of morality and religion, bnt especially by realiz- 
ing in His own person the aspirations and expecta- 
tions of saints and seers regarding the Day of the 
Lord, the Messiah in the narrower sense of the 
term, the Servant of the Lord, and the Priest 
after the order of Melchizedek (see articles on 
Messiah in vol. iii. and Prophecy in vol. iv.). 

The extent to which the writers of the NT 
regard this fulfilment as being carried will be 
shown in considering next the use of the OT in 
the NT, which yields us the following conclusions 
regarding their views : — (1) The OT Scriptures are 
cited as an organic unity, ij ypa<P$, a.1 ypacpat, ra 
^pda/xara. (2) They are cited as authoritative, as 
appears from the formula,* of citation, ytypawrat, 
Katius (lirev q deos, from the purpose of the quota- 
tions to establish a proof, and from the frequency 
of the references in exact or approximate quotations 
or historical allusions. (3) Christ expressly assigns 
authority to the OT in the words ' the Scripture 
cannot be broken ' ( Jn 10 35 ) ; * How then doth 
David in the Spirit call him Lord ' ? (Mt 22*). (4) 
The inspiration (see article INSPIRE, INSPIRATION 
in vol. ii.) of the Scriptures is expressly asserted in 
two passages (2 Ti 3 1(i * n , 2 P l- 1 ) which, however, 
are not definite enough to yield a doctrine. (.")) 
The quotations are often inexact, and are drawn 
from the LXX as well as the Hebrew (see article 
Quotations in vol. iv. ). To suggest a provisional 
conclusion at this stage of the discussion, it is 
evident that, while the writers of the NT treat 
the whole of the OT as authoritative because in- 
spired, yet the inaccuracy of many of the quota- 
tions as well as the use of the LXX show that, 
even if they would have formally accepted a theory 
of verbal inspiration, yet they were not limited and 
controlled bj* it practically ; but this general im- 
pression must seek confirmation in a more detailed 
discussion. 

(a) Not only does Jetirs Himself quote from the 
OT frequent!}', but in His own language the modes 
of speech of the OT are recalled. It ministered 
counsel and comfort to His own personal experi- 
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22 ;< - ,S7 ). It was His weapon in controversy (Mt U 13 
lo 9 of 3 - 33 - 3 *- 43 22 44 ). OT history served to illus- 
trate His work, as the serpent in the Wilderness, 
the preaching of Jonah, and the doom of the cities 
of the Plain. His xise of the OT leads us to recog- 
nize it as a Divine revelation akin in spirit and 
purpose to His own. A few quotations there are 
which raise points of difficulty, as His use of the 
words of (iod to Moses in proof of the Kesnrrection 
(Mk 12- 6 ), His appeal to the taunt to the unjust 
judges as a justification of His claim to be the Son 
of God (Jn K) :w ), His assumption of the Davidic 
authorship of the ]10th Psalm (Mk 12 3U ), His 
allusion to Jonah's story as an illustration of His 
own resurrection (Mt 12 40 ). There is good reason 
for regarding this last allusion as a gloss which 
has crept into the text ; and the other quotations, 
it may be pointed out, are used in controversy as 
ad hominem arguments, on which it would be 
perilous to base any conclusions about Jesus' 
exegetical methods ; yet in each case we can dis- 
cern the connecting link of thought between the 
quotation and its use, which justifies it as neither 
arbitrary nor artificial. The allusion to Jonah 
and the reference of the 110th 1'salm to David 
have been used to drag the authority of Christ 
into modern controversies of literary and histori- 
cal criticism. Without comment on the reverence 
or the prudence of this procedure, this argument 
can be met from the critical standpoint without 
recourse to the objectionable explanation that 
He accommodated Himself to His hearers. For, 
firstly, no wise teacher raises avoidable dispute* 
on questions which lie beyond the range of His pur- 
pose of teaching, but uses t lie popular language in 
all matters indifferent. It shows a strange lack of 
moral insight and spiritual discernment to assume 
that it was so important that the Jews should have 
correct views about historical and literary ques- 
tions, that Jesus was bound to spend time and take 
pains to put them right on these before He could 
impart to them the gospel of His grace. He came 
to preach the gospel, and nothing else ; and, even 
if lie had held other views than His contempor- 
aries, there was no need of His discussing tliem 
with His ignorant and prejudiced hearers. This 
whole argument is due to a confusion of the acci- 
dentals and the essentials of Divine revelation. 
Secondly, the present writer is prepared to go 
further, not for the sake of getting altogether rid 
of this argument, but in the interests of a true 
Christology. One cannot read the Gospels with 
an open mind without coining to the conclusion 
that no claim for the omniscience of Jesus is made, 
nay, even, tacts are recorded which disprove such a 
claim ; that His consciousness of the Father whom 
lie came to reveal did not include a knowledge of 
all the facts of nature and history which can be 
ascertained by the exercise of ordinary human 
powers of observation and inference; that His per- 
fect wisdom and absolute truth, His moral insight 
and spiritual discernment, had no relation what- 
ever to the treatment of literary and historical 
problems ; that, as not embraced in His message 
and mission, His views on all such questions were 
the opinions of His age, which He had learned in 
the same way as all His contemporaries. If the 
purpose of revelation is practical— the salvation of 
men by the self-sacrifice of God— then the more, 
complete the reality of the Incarnation, the sub- 
jection of the Son to the limitations of humanity, 
the more thorough is the fullilment of this pur- 
pose. It is as much in the interests of Christian 
faith as for the sake of intellectual liberty that 
the limitation of the knowledge of Jesus must be 
confidently affirmed. Put, to return from this 
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necessary digression to the main course of the 
discussion, the investigation of Jesus' use of the 
OT shows that lie recognized the kinship of His 
own religious life to that of the saints of old ; that 
in His t&aebing He a#sumftd as the condition of 
the understanding of His words the knowledge of 
the Law and the Prophet* ; that in the mora] 
standards lie imposed the principle* of the .lewish 
theoeraey were applied and developed, and that 
His own historic mission was conceived in relation 
to a continuous and progressive historical activity 
of (Joil in and l>y the chosen people; hut, on the 
other hand, the manner of His ti*e of the < >T does 
not discharge ns from the duty, far less forbid the 
nttem]>t, to free by sound oxegeticnl and critical 
melhods (he universal and permanent content of 
truth in the OT revelation from its local and tem- 
porary forms of expression. 

(b) The distinctive use of the OT in the Gospels 
and the J^ is. this, that the whole life of Christ 
is viewed as the fulfilment of prophecy. We 
observe diU'ercnecs of emphasis, according to the 
speaker or writer, the hearer or reader. Without 
entering into details, it may he said that when 
the writer or speaker is himself imbued with the 
spirit of Judaism, or addresses himself to Jews, 
then the argument from prophecy is more pro- 
minent than when Gentile* are being spoken or 
written to by one of broader sympathies. Cener- 
all}', the O T is appealed to as authoritative by or 
for those whose religions life had already been 
developed by it. How largo a plare this concep- 
tion lills in the minds of the historieal writers of 
the NT will be best shown by a brief summary of 
the facts of Jesns' life, in which tliey find predic- 
tions realized. He is born of a virgin in IMldehcm,, 
and as an infant returns from Egypt to Xaznrcth. 
His publie ministry is heralded by John the 
lhiptist. He begins His work in Galilee by claim- 
ing the endowment of the Spirit, and in Judavi by 
showing //** zeal for God's house. His ministry 
in Northern Galilee brings light to dark places. 
In His acts of healing He takes upon Himself the 
burden of men's injirmities. As befits the Servant 
of God, He is humble, silent, patient, lie is com- 
pelled by the stupidity of the people to speak in 
parables. lie enters Jerusalem m lowliness, seated 
on an ass. He is greeted us cmninrj in the name of 
the Lord. His message is not hdicved ; He is re- 
j'cetcd bij the lea tiers of the people ; He is betrayed 
for money ; lie is forsaken by 11 is followers ; Tie is 
reckoned omitting transgressors, and laded without 
cause. Jlis garments are divided ; //is bones are 
not broken, although His side is pierced ; lie is not 
suffered to b- holden of death ; lie is e.ealted to 
God's right hand, l!y His gift the Spirit is poured 
forth upon all Jle.sh. Although in Him all the 
nations of the earth are bte-sed, yet against Him 
the heathen rfige, and the rulers are gathered to- 
gether. In 11 is exaltation as Son of the iligh'st 
all who seorn ilun are put to shame. He proves 
Himself a light to the Gentiles, and in i Jim alone 
can the ruin of Jerusalem be repaired. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the OT 
revelation readies its highest point in the hopes 
which Christ fullils, for there is a vital, organic 
connexion between it and Him. The Messianic 
hope did in many of its most striking features 
anticipate the characteristics of His life and work. 
On the other hand, these writers treat the whole 
OT as prophetical, even when it is purely his- 
torical or didactical, and thus use some passages 
for quite another purpose than their original 
intention. Yet even in these cases the intcrpre 
tat ion cannot be pronouneed altogether arbitrary 
and artilicial. For if Christ may be regarded 
the end and reason for all t 
in the Hebrew people, then i 



may be conceived as a movement towards Him in 
whom the promises which had never found fulfil- 
ment, the hopes which had again and again been 
blighted with disappointment, the aspirations 
which neither moral performances nor ritual 
observances could satisfy, all found their consum- 
mation, — then the spiritual experiences of God's 
saints of old may be viewed as an anticipation of 
the life hit) with Christ in God, and the sulTerings 
for righteousness' sake of God's witnesses to an 
unbelieving people as u participation ill the Crotfs 
of the Just and Holy One. These writers, there- 
fore, were entitled to assume the unity of the life 
of God's Anointed with the -history of His chosen 
people, the prophetical character of its great per- 
sonalities and tin; typical significance of its main 
institutions, although it must be acknowledged 
that they laid stress on minor details which may 
be adequately accounted for as coincidences, and 
need not be regarded, as they regarded them, as 
immediate prophecies. It has sometimes been 
assumed that these coincidences are not to be 
explained by similar conditions and experiences, 
due to the "unity of the principle underlying the 
whole development of religion and revelation, 
which not only ends but is summed up in Christ, 
but must be accepted as Divine harmonies. To 
the mind of the present writer at least such a view 
gives an artificiality to, and hides the reality of, 
the connexion of Christ and the OT, There are 
cases, however (Mt 21 v - 10 , Ac l I M ), where this con- 
nexion is imposed rather than discovered. Again, 
to note briefly the conclusion to which this part 
of the investigation leads, we are constrained to 
recognize the continuity of the revelation of the 
OT and the NT ; and, on the other hand, that the 
writers of the NT tend to regard the parallelism 
as more exact than it actually is, owing to their 
peculiar method of exegesis in treating passages 
apart from, even in spite of, their historical 
setting. It need not surprise us to lind that the 
men who were fitted by the Spirit to be both 
receptive and communicative of the truth as it is 
in .Jesus were lacking in scientitic method and 
historical insight. Their inspiration did not raise 
them above their times in these respects, and con- 
sequently we must, on the one hand, form such a 
conception of revelation as admits such limita- 
tions, and, on the other, maintain that the OT 
must I hi interpreted by the grammatical and his- 
torical methods of a scientific criticism, unhindered 
and undisturbed by uppeals to the usages of NT 
writers. 

(c) In St. Paul's Epistles the doctrinal aspects 
of the OT are more prominent. The frequency of 
his quotations depends on the subject he is dealing 
with, and the destination of the letter. Generally 
speaking, he appeals to the OT most frequently 
when he is asserting the independence of Chris- 
tianity against Jndaistic objections, and not when 
he is developing its unique contents. His so- 
called linbbiHutim (I Co to 1 " 4 , > Co 3 18 , Gal 3 18 
4- 1 ' 31 ) need not excite any surprise and cause any 
ditliculty : that they are so tew in number is a 
testimony to his mental vigour and spiritual dis- 
cernment. Sometimes he doe* give to a quotation 
an application which the context does not justify 
0b» y* 8 -* ll a - ,y 12™ 1 Co ll» 14- 1 IS" Gal :*'■'). 
Kven in his normal use the OT language some- 
times, on the one hand, obscures the Christian con- 
ception, and, on the other hand, his Christian 
conception transforms the meaning of the ( >T 
words. Sometimes his use gives a hard* r, at 
other times a more gracious, tone to tin; parages 
quoted than they have in their own context. The 
language of the OT is not adequate for his gospel, 
h we may aa»ert 
ourselve-s to an 
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acceptance of his exegetical methods. The occa- 
sion and the purpose of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
explain the characteristically Jewish use of the 
OT. Sentences are taken without any regard to 
context j stress is laid on single words ; allegorical 
explanations are given of historical references. 
This reading of the New Faith into the Old does 
violence to the historical significance of the one 
and the Divine originality of the other. The 
Apocalypse is steeped in the OT imagery, and 
applies the Messianic prophecies to the Second 
Advent. Without any closer examination of the 
other NT writings, enough evidence has already 
been produced to justify" the conclusion that in 
every part the NT treats the OT as a Divine 
revelation, but that the exegetical methods of the 
NT writers are such as to forbid our basing on 
their use of the OT any dogmatic theory of verbal 
inspiration. 

3. The XT doctrine of Revelation. — Although 
the NT recognizes the Divine revelation in the 
OT, it does not limit Cod's manifestation of Him- 
•elf to the Hebrew history and literature. The 
Prologue to St. John's Gospel takes up the OT 
conception of the Divine Word, Wisdom, or Spirit 
in its doctrine of the Logos, and teaches a perma- 
nent and universal revelation in nature and in 
man as well as in the history culminating in 
Christ. As signilicant is St. Paul's teaching 
regarding the witness of nature to God, in his 
speech at Lystra (Ac It 15-17 } ; regarding man's 
affinity to God, in his speech at Athens {Ac 
17"" 31 ) ; regarding the wilful ignorance of God, 
to which he traces the religious degradation and 
the moral depravity of the Gentiles, and the testi- 
mony borne to God by conscience, in his Epistle 
to the Romans (l )8 - 3J 2 H " 16 ) ; and regarding the 
Divine purpose in the pre-Christian stage in 
human history, in that to the Galatians (4 ,u ). 
A study of the science of Comparative Religion 
does not contradict, but confirms, this doctrine of 
a permanent and universal revelation in which 
OT and NT agree. In many religions we find the 
higher elements suppressed by the lower, and in 
only a few the higher elements asserting them- 
selves over the lower. Even in the corrupt and 
superstitious paganism with which Christianity 
in its earliest days came in contact, there was in 
its philosophical schools an approach to an ethical 
monotheism which, imperfect as it was, proved 
to some men a tutor to lead them to Christ. 

As regards the NT doctrine of the OT revela- 
tion, enough has been said in the preceding para- 
graph ; we must now consider what it teaches 
about the origin and the method of the Christian 
revelation. Jesus Christ is pre-eminently the 
revealer of the Father ; this function He claims 
for Himself (Mt H 27 , Jn IT" 6 ), and it is accorded 
to Him by St. Paul, St. John, the writer to the 
Hebrews (Jn I" Col l 15 , He l 1 " 3 ). Yet it is only 
by the Spirit of God that men are enabled to 
recognize in Him the Son of God (Mt 16 17 , Gal l 13 }. 
To know God in Christ is to receive a revelation 
which transforms all tilings, so that self and world 
alike appear as a new creation (2 Co 5 IT ). An 
interesting evidence of St. Paul's consciousness 
that the Christian revelation was both in con- 
tinuity with and in contrast to the older revela- 
tion, i's his use of the word ' mystery.' The Divine 
purpose which has hitherto been concealed is now 
revealed (Ko ll- 5 lG'--\ 1 Co 2 7 , Eph 1" 3 3 - 4 5 J - (i w , 
Col I- 6 2- 4 s ). A completion of the old revelation 
(Mt o 17 , Gal 3 :4 4 4 , Jn o 38 ), the new revelation can 
claim permanent validity, as it will not be super- 
seded by any other (Mt 24 s5 ). On the other hand, 
the comprehension of the perfect revelation by 
man is imperfect relatively to the full and clear 
vision of Christ, which is the Christian's hope for 



the hereafter (1 Co 13 12 , 1 Jn 3 2 ) : Christ's con- 
sciousness of perfect knowledge of, love for, and 
obedience to the Father is explained only by the 
confession of His essential unity with the' Father. 
The promise of Jesus to His disciples, that the 
Spirit should be given to them, was fulfilled at 
Pentecost; and in the outpouring of the Spirit on 
that day St. Peter was bold enough to see the 
fulfilment of Joel's prophecy of a universal pro- 
phetic inspiration (Ac 2 17 - ls ). Both in the Acts 
and in St. Faitl's Epistles it is assumed that all 
believers are inspired ; in the exercise of their 
charisms, spiritual gifts, the presence and power 
of the Spirit in them is revealed. But for the 
instruction and government of the Church (see 
art. Church in vol. i.) it was believed that 
Apostles and Prophets possessed an authoritative 
inspiration. The Apostles had seen the Lord, and 
were witnesses to the Resurrection (Lk 24 48 , Ac 
18.22 gtt x Cu 9 i) They s i, mvec i t ], e S 5g ns f an 

Apostle (1 Co 9'-, 2 Co 12 12 ), and they had received 
a eall from God (1 Co 12* Eph 4 n ). They were 
endowed as well as the Prophets with that higher 
energy of the Spirit which qualified them for 
special revelations (see articles Apostle in vol. i. 
and Prophet IX NT in vol. iv.). Most instructive 
in this respect are the writings of St. Paul, as to 
defend the truth of his gospel it was needful for 
him to establish his claims as an Apostle. He 
asserts his independence of human instruction and 
his reception ot his gospel by Divine revelation 
(Gal l u "- 4 ). In his own instructions to the Churches 
which he had founded he distinguishes between 
the commandments of the Lord and his own judg- 
ment (1 Co 7- 5, 40 ), but expresses the confidence 
that even in the exercise of this he has the Spirit 
of God. He testifies that, in a state of ecstasy, 
he was transported to the third heaven and heard 
unspeakable words, unlawful to utter (2 Co 12"-- 3 ). 
Not only did Jesus appear to him on the way to 
Damascus (Ac 9 17 , 1 Co I.> 8 ), but on other occasions 
also did He come and speak to him in trance or 
vision (Ac 18" 22 17 2G 16 ). At Troas he was guided 
to cross to Macedonia by a vision in the night (Ac 
1G 9 ). The angel of God conveyed an assurance of 
safety to him (Ac 27 s1 ). St. Peter, too, was taught 
his duty towards the Gentiles in a vision during a 
trance (Ac 10 10 ). An angel appeared to Mary in a 
vision (Lk l^-sa^ an j to Jo^^h j n a dream (Mt 
pjo-23) The visions in the Book of Revelation 
may be, as is common in Apocalyptic literature, 
a literary device, but there may have been some 
basis for them in unusual psychic conditions. Of 
such mental states as trance, vision, dream as 
organs of revelation, we must beware of judging 
by our modern standards. For us such means of 
Divine communication may seem less credible 
than inwaid intuition, but even to a St. Paul 
these methods of revelation seemed significant and 
valuable. (The articles on DREAM in vol. i. and 
Trance and Vision in vol. iv. may with ad- 
vantage be consulted). In closing this section of 
the article a few general considerations may be 
offered. The Prophet, or Apostle, or even Christ 
Himself, is confident that God is revealing *Iis 
mind and will to him, but distinguishes God's 
words from his own. With the Prophet, it would 
seem, the inspiration was not constant ; his whole 
personality did not become the permanent organ 
of the Spirit. In the Apostle the spiritual posses- 
sion is more constant and complete. He may still 
distinguish his own opinions from his Lord's com- 
mands, but his inspiration is derived from an 
intimate personal union and communion with the 
living Christ Himself. As the natural life has 
been more completely transformed by the super- 
natural, their contrast is less evident than in the 
'prophetic: consciousness. In Christ the union of 
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God and man is so complete, that, so tu speak, tin* 
absolute quantity of ilie inspiration guarantees 
the perfect quality of the revelation. There is, 
therefore, no uniformity in the intensity of the 
inspiration or the sullieicuey of the revelation in 
the Holy Scriptures; but we must distinguish 
degrees of the one as we recognize varieties of the 
other. In the OT the prophetic consciousness 
exhibits revelation at its highest ; the spirit of 
devotion as expressed in the Psalms may be 
reeUoned nearest to this ; then we may perhaps 
place the meditations in the Wisdom literature on 
the Problems of life and duty ; and, lastly, come 
the historical records, inspired in so far as thev 
regard the history as the development of Gud f s 
purpose and the fullilmeiit of Hi* promises. The 
Apovtolit: interpretation varies in the fulness of 
the understanding of the mind of Christ, dependent 
on the closeness of the fellowship with the life of 
Clirwt, in whom revelation and inspiration alike 



forees itself on our attention. This atory has 
already been told in previous articles, mid need 
not be told again ; but one fact deserves special 
notice, that it was not by formal decree of any 
ecclesiastical authority that certain writings were 
selected as sacred, recognized as inspired, and 
incepted as authoritative for faith and life ; but 
this was brought about by their use in worship 
and for edilication. We need not claim an in- 
fallible judgment for wither the Jewish or the 
Christian Church, but what must be insisted on 
is that it was the religious consciousness which 
was the court of appeal with regard to the writings 
to be treated as the literature of revelation. The 
ini]M>rtanee of such a literature cannot be over- 
estimated. Only if God had revealed Himself 
uniformly to all mankind, would there be no need 
for such a literature, lieason has already been 
shown why along with a general revelation we 
may believe in a special. To perpetuate and to 



nlniiriate. The OT increases as a revelation as it dilhise this special revelation, limited both spatially 



approaches Him, and the NT varied as a revelation 
as it leceives more or less of 11 is Spirit. 

iv. Tin-: Kvidenck of Kkvelatiox.— I. Evi- 
dence of the Bcfnxrs of fir vclnt inn. — The lirst line 
of evidence is to be found in what has just been 
mentioned at tho close of the previous section— the 
consciousness of the bearers of the revelation. 
They bear witness that they are not speaking of 
themselves, hut that tiod is communicating to 
them what they are declaring to others. The 
truth of the reality of the revelation, and the 
sincerity of its organs,— these two are not the 
same, tor a man professing to communicate a 
revelation might be a deceiver or self-deceived,— 
cannot be moved by any outward attestation, but 
only by the moral and spiritual quality of the 
revelation, and by the personal character it forms 
in the bearer. The fullilnient of prophecy is not, 
unless in exceptional circumstances, a test that 
can be immediately applied, and the performance 
of miracles does not atl'ord a decisive criterion, as 
the natural may bo made to appear as super- 
natural. But these two evidences are quite out 
of court for us. Tor, where the character of the 
hearer and the content of the revelation do not 
inspire confidence, denial that any real prediction 
has been mtide, or any actual miracle has taken 
plaee, cannot be disproved. If at one time pro- 
phecy and miracle were relied on as attesting a 
revelation, such an argument is worthless at the 
present day. Kor, on t he one hand, the more 
critical attitude towards the records of revelation 
which is becoming more general forbids that un- 
questioning belief that predictions were made and 
that miracles did happen which was once common ; 
and it is being more clearly recognized, on the 
other hand, that a Divine revelation must be able 
to commend itself morally and spiritually to the 
conscience and reason of mankind, and that a 
revelation which could not so commend itself 
could never be accented on any external evidence 
without such an abdication of reason and con- 
science as \ton1d involve a far more serious injury 
and wrong to the moral and spiritual nature of 
man than could bo compensated for by any such 
revelation. 

2. Eritlrnrc of the Literature of fi>:vrtation. — 
But, when we get to this position that the evidence 
of revelation is in the quality of its contents and 
the character of its bearers* we, to whom this 
revelation has not come at lirst hand, but has 
been transmitted by a literature, have to ask this 
further question : Is the literature trustworthy in 
its testimony to the consciousness and character 
of these bearers and to the contents of this revela- 
tion ? This is the point at which 
the formation of the Canon 



and temporally, the written record was necessary. 
Jesus Christ would be incomprehensible without 
the record of tin; revelation which led up to Him, 
and His grace and truth would be inaccessible to 
the mind and heart of mankind without the report 
of the revelation realized in and proceeding from 
Him. Yet a dillerenee between the importance of 
the two Testaments must, in view of the modern 
critical position, be clearly recognized and frankly 
explained. What were the stages ami phases, the 
features and factors, of revelation in the UT is an 
interesting and important question for our under- 
standing of the OT ; but it does not in the slightest 
degree all'ect the historical reality of .Jesus Christ. 
Not the view of the OT which most unquestion- 
ingly nccepts as historical all its narratives and 
all the traditional opinions about authorship and 
date of the writings makes Christ most credible, 
but that which makes to us most intelligible the 
progress of revelation towards Him, and the fullil- 
nient of its promise in Him. Accordingly, we can, 
without troubling or bewildering our faith with a 
task for which it is not competent, leave to a 
rwverent scholarship, which makes neither ultra- 
supernatural nor anti-supernatural assumptions, all 
historical and literary questions regarding the OT. 
The NT, however, holds a much more immediate 
and vital relation to the revelation in Christ, and 
from Rim through His witnesses. If the sub- 
stantial historicity of the Gospels and the Acts 
cannot be maintained, if the image of the Person 
of Christ presented there is mainly a work of 
fiction and not a copy of fact, if Jesus did not 
really so impress and influence men as He is repre- 
sented to have done, if the Apostles who have 
undertaken to interpret to us their experience of 
His grace ascribed to His Spirit what was due to 
their heredity, individuality, or environment, then 
the Christian revelation must lose so much of its 
contents as to all'ect its character. If, for instance, 
a filial consciousness towards God and a fraternal 
consciousness towards mankind was all that Jesus 
revealed, if He put Himself in no way into relation 
to the sin of mankind to save men from its guilt 
and curse, then undoubtedly Christianity becomes 
a religion of illumination, and not of redemption. 
But if the historical character of the NT as the 
record and report of the life and work of Christ, 
and the interpretation of the experience wrought 
by His spirit, is more necessary to Christian faith, 
it can be maintained as that of many parts of the 
OT cannot. We have more nearly contemporary 
evidence of the existence and the acceptance as 
authoritative of the NT writings than for any 
of the < >T. The contents of many portion* of the 
wLjch the -history, of NTjiEe.self-evidenciug tu reason and conscience as 
of the 01 f»Kl NT i-evciatiod, a. nutfij fartuAw of the OT cannot bo 
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said to be. The character of Christ, the existence 
of the Chureh, the experience of St. Paul, — all 
these are proofs of the reality of the Christian 
revelation as presented in the NT such as ean 
meet doubt and help faith. That the NT can be 
accepted as a true record and a faithful interpre- 
tation of the revelation in Christ, is a conclusion 
which the best scholarship allows and Christian 
faith claims. 

3. Evidence of Experience. — No conclusion of 
scholarship on so dilh'eult and delicate a problem 
as the date, authorship, historical accuracy, and 
theological authority of these writings can compel 
faith. Scholarship, as honest and as competent as 
that which is found in the Christian Churches, has 
not felt this compulsion, and has been able to 
maintain an opposite conclusion. For this eon- 
elusion depends not only on the outward data, but 
on the inward attitude with which the data are 
approached. If, through the Person and Teaching 
and Work of Christ, Cod does not here and now 
draw near to a man, make Himself known to him, 
meet his greatest need, and bring him his highest 
good, neither the OT nor the NT can be proved to 
him the record and the interpretation of a Divine 
revelation. He might assent intellectually to the 
whole process of argument, but a mere assent to 
the elaims of the Holy Scriptures has no religious 
value or significance. The evidence of revelation 
is a present experience, the impression the Holy 
Scriptures make, and the influence they wield, in 
reproducing in men the same relation to God as 
was perfectly realized by Christ, and is being pro- 
gressively realized in men by the presence -and 
power of the Holy Spirit. The intellectual pro- 
cess cannot be ignored, and the spiritual experience 
alone recognized. If it were proved to a man's 
reason that the NT is not a true book, he might 
rind an testhetic gratification, but he could not get 
a spiritual satisfaction in the life and work of 
Christ. It will enlarge and strengthen a man's 
faith, if he not only yields himself to the impres- 
sion Christ makes on him, and the influence He 
gains over him, when the NT is read and studied 
on the assumption that it is true, but if he also 
sees what evidence there is to justify that assump- 
tion. The evidence may at first not go beyond 
the more probable, or the less improbable, but 
that is itself enough to justify a man, under the 
pressure of his practical necessities, in putting 
Christ to the proof, with all honesty and sincerity, 
whether lie is indeed able to save to the uttermost 
all who come unto God through Him. The results 
in personal experience and character will in most 
cases raise the probability to a certainty, and the 
man will be able to say that he knows whom he 
has believed, and is persuaded that He is able to 
be to all who trust Him all that the NT represents 
Him as being. 

4. Reception of the Divine Revelation.— It is with 
this proving of Christ's grace that the present 
evidence of Divine Revelation must begin. lint 
the acceptance of Christ as from God will so 
change the mental attitude, the moral disposition, 
the spiritual capacity, that a personal apprehen- 
sion, appreciation, and appropriation of the entire 
revelation of God in the Holy Scriptures will be- 
come increasingly possible. There may remain 
incidents incredible and doctrines unintelligible, 
and no Christian man is required to do violence 
either to conscience or to reason by forcing him- 
self to believe anything which does not evidence 
itself to him as from God. On the one hand, a 
large liberty of reserve should be claimed, and, on 
the other, a wide tolerance of difference should be 
shown. Rut no man who has found God in Christ 
can treat with indifference any element in the 
Christian revelation. He must feel that his in- 



sensibility to impression from or influence by any 
part of the Holy Scriptures is his own spiritual 
loss, the narrowing and the impoverishing of his 
experience ; and he should so strive to widen his 
intelligence and deepen his sympathy by fuller 
submission to the Spirit of truth and love in 
Christ, that he will be able at last to secure and 
rejoice in the whole counsel of God, all the truth 
as it is in Jesus. Only by this receptive and re- 
sponsive attitude can a man become the possessor 
of the Divine revelation as his personal treasure. 
As in olden times God revealed Himself in outward 
signs ard sounds, so in the Holy Scriptures, read 
with intelligence, reverence, aspiration, does He 
still reveal Himself. Not a distant but a present, 
not an indifferent but an interested, not an in- 
dolent but au active Father meets us in Christ 
by the Spirit, and deals with us here and now. 
The significance and value of the old revelation 
is that it is the medium of an ever new revela- 
tion. God Himself proves that He spake and 
wrought of old by speaking and working in us 
now His oAvn good will and pleasure, even our 
salvation. Every Christian man should be an 
inspired man, because the Spirit is in Chri>t given 
to all men according to their faith ; and, in this 
experience of the Spirit, God is really revealing 
Himself. But inasmuch as this revelation eomes 
from this inspiration, and this inspiration is con- 
ditioned by faith in Christ's grace, and that faith 
is not found apart from a knowledge of the Gospel 
as contained in the Holy Scriptures, this continuous 
revelation and universal inspiration in Christ is not 
a rival to or substitute fur the revelation and in- 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures, as the former ia 
dependenton and controlled by the latter. AVeknow 
that God reveals Himself in nsonly as we know the 
revelation of the Father in the Son ; but to the 
testimony of the writers of the Scriptures to their 
own authority and the witness of the Church to 
the worth of. these Scriptures for its faith and life 
there must be added, to produce that perfect con- 
fidence in God's revelation which it demands and 
deserves, the experience in the individual soul of 
God's presence and power in His Son and by His 
Spirit. 

Summary. — Let us sum up in a few words the 
arguments of this article. Man is by necessity of 
his nature religious. Religion implies revelation ; 
man's approach to God is in response to God's 
approach to man. As religion is, so is revelation 
universal ; but its quality varies with human 
capacity and development. It is in accord with 
God's method that He should through one nation 
bless all mankind. In the history of the Hebrew 
people there can be traced a progressive revelation, 
the record of which is in the OT. This culminates 
in Christ, in whom the ideal of religion is realized, 
and the perfect revelation is given. To secure full 
historic reality to this revelation, the image of His 
person and the influence of His work must be 
perpetuated and diffused, as is done by means of 
the NT. The Holy Scriptures as the literature of 
revelation offer us a doctrine of its range, method, 
and purpose. The bearers of the revelation hear a 
witness to their own qualifications and authority, 
which is confirmed both by their characters and 
the contents of their message. This evidence is 
further strengthened by the recognition of the 
worth of the~OT in the Jewish Chureh and of 
the NT in the Christian Church. Cut the full 
evidence of revelation is not possessed until its 
purpose has been fulfilled and its efi'eet realized in 
the experience of the Christian, saved from sin and 
death and doom by the love of the Father in the 
orace of the Son through the fellowship of the 
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Litkratcre.— The special articles referred to may be consulted 
for the Literature relating to their respective subjects. For the 
more general literature, the note at the end of the article Uiulk 
in vol. i. inav be referred to. To the books there mentioned may 
be added Uaird's. I'JIeiderer's, and Nabatier s l'fiito*oph;i of AV- 
tiijlvn; Kttirbaini's The J'hiluwjih}/ nf the Chri»t tun R*H*jiun\ 
and Illingworth's Hmmn ami lifvrtatimi. Hruce's Apolvtjttic* 
deals with many of the topics touched on. and tiiis Chief Ktul of 
Jieirtativn is still worth consulting. Herrmann's Cwhwhumioii 
of the Christian with f.'cd offers an original and suggestive treat- 
ment of the subject of Revelation. 

AbFRKU E. GARVIE. 

THEOCRACY.— The terms ' theocracy* and ' theo- 
cratic' have heen used soniew hat freely in connexion 
with the history of Israel, hut it is not altogether 
ensy to determine with precision what ideas should 
he attached to them. It may seem that, if these 
words nre to denote an actual constitution of hunian 
society, they must imply the ahsorption of the 
State 'in the Church, or at least the supremacy of 
the Church over the State. When applied, us they 
are, to the form and aims of the mediaeval Papacy, 
they have this meaning ; and so taken they would 
he true only of the period, or periods, of Jewish 
history when the people were under a hierarchy, 
with the high priest at its head. Wellhausen and 
other critics of his school do, in fact, restrict the 
notion of the Theocracy thus, and consequently 
hold, in accordance with their view of the docu- 
ments, that it was realized only after the Exile. 
The question of the hest use of the term must not, 
however, be identified with that of the date of the 
Priestly Code. Readers of the Bible, generally, 
taking the l'entateueh as it stands, and believing 
the constitution therein described to have been 
given and actually established by Moses, have 
regarded those early days as ideal ones for the 
Theocracy, lint it maybe doubted whether they 
have derived the impression that its essence lay 
in priestly rule, or whether this is in reality sug- 
gested in the Bible ; while a more elastic concep- 
tion must certainly be formed if ju>tiee is to be 
done to the teaching of the UT as a whole. 

i. The use of the term by Joseph us. — The term 
'theocracy ' was coined by dosephus on the model 
of others expressive of various kinds of political 
constitution, in order to explain to Gentile readers 
the distinctive characteristics of the national life 
of Israel, lie uses it but onee, and then witli an 
apology. In c. A p. ii. 16, after referring to diffcr- 
ences between States in respect to the seat of 
power— a single sovereign, a few, the multitude — 
lie proceeds: 6 A" f^Tepos fopLoOir^ tfc fj.ti> toi'tow 
ovSortOLV d-irtiSur, u>s o" dc Ttj (iirot fiiaad/x(i>os top \./yoi\ 
dtoKpariav dirt'oVi^f to TroXjVei'^a, (?«<^ ttjc 6-PXW *<** T0 
icniToj avadiis. ' < mr lawgiver had an eye to none 
of these; but, as one might say, using a strained 
expression, he set forth the national polity as a 
theocracy, referring the rule and might to Cod.' 
As dosephus introduced the term, it may be worth 
while to consider a little more fully what he 
intended to convey by it ; and this may help us to 
clear our own minds. There is the more reason for 
doing so, because statements in regard to his mean- 
ing, which the present writer believes to be in 
different ways misleading, have been made by such 
writers as Stanley, Jewish Church, Lecture iSi init., 
and Wellhausen, /We*/, tu Hist, of Israel, Eng. 
tr. p. 4tt, 3rd Gorman ed. i. p. 436. 

In the sequel to the words just quoted, Jo^ephus 
says, by way of explanation or expansion of them, 
that Moses led the Israelites to recognize Cod as 
the source both of the good things l>esto\vcd on all 
mankind, and of deliverances granted to them- 
selves in their distresses in answer to their prayers ; 
that to the whole people he imparted a knowledge 
of Cod such as at most a philosopher here and 
there among other nations had attained to; and 
that he gave them Divine laws and 



ic gave thorn Ihvine Jaws and customs to 



broader or more unexceptionable statement as to 
the special relation of the true Cod io Israel as 
their ruler, and of their relation to Him as Ilia 
subjects, it would be difficult to imagine. 

In other placeB, however, Joscphus describe* the Mosaic con- 
stitution as an 'aristocrary,' connecting this* with the view 
that it is also a theocracy, which he indicates without 
using the term. Thus in bin version of Moses' address to 
the people at the close of his life,— in which he gi\<s 
more prominence, so far as provision for government was con- 
cerned, to the judges who were to be apitoiiitcd in all their 
t^atcs, of whom Moses had spoken (Ut 1« Im l 141 ; cf. Ant. iv. 
viii. 14), than to the priests, he makes Moses say, ' An aristo- 
cracy is best, and the life in harmony therewith ; let not desire 
foratxjther polity- take hold of you. but cherish this one, und 
having the laws as your masters, do all things according to 
them; for it suffices to have Ood for your ruler" {Ant. iv. 
viii. 17). Later on be explains Samuel's grief at the people's 
demand for a king by his hatred of kings and conviction that an 
aristocracy is Divine, and that it makes those happy who have 
it for their form of polity (^hf. vi. iii. 3). Once more, of the 
Return from Exile he writes that those who then settled in 
Jerusalem adopted 'an aristocratic constitution with an 
oligarchy, for,' lie adds, 'the chief priests were at the head of 
affairs till the descendants of the llasmona;an became kings' 
(AnL xi. iv. a). See, further, art. Rklioio.n of Israkl, ii. iii. 1. 

It is to be observed that Josephus lays no stress 
on the ' holiness,' either official or personal, of the 
ruling class, as he would have done if he had held 
the view attributed to him by Wellhausen ; and in 
the last passage cited he even distinguishes the ' oli- 
garchy ' of priests from that 'aristocracy' which 
he regards as so desirable. It appear* that for 
him the theocratic. character of the system lay, not 
in its formal institutions but in the fact that they 
were of a kind to throw much on the people them 
selves. There was no excessively eminent human 
personage to intercept the regards that should be 
turned on Cod alone. iMen were to submit to the 
laws because they had received them from Cod, 
and to depend oil His guidance and protection — 
which included, no doubt, the raising up of leaders 
for times of special need. 

ii. We pass to the actual history of the belief in 
Jehovah's kingship over Israel, ('*) The connexion 
of the belief nith Semitic, religious idea*. —This 
was one of those conceptions derived from the 
general stock of Semitic religious ideas, which 
in Israel came to be immeasurably refined and 
exalted. In the OT itself we hate evidence that 
in other instances also the tribal or national god 
was regarded as the king of the tribe or nation. 
In early times it was the specilic duty of the 
chieftain or king to lead in war, so that the notion 
of chieftainship or kingship is it&alf involved in the 
belief implied in the language of Jcphthah (Jg 1 Y M ) 
that the god fought for his people, ami won and 
held the territories in which they dwelt (ef. 1 S 
*26 ,H , Ku 1 U S and the phrase in Is tu 10 ' the king- 
doms of the idols'). Kor evidence from other 
sources, see W. It. Smith, RS 1 66 f. 

[b) The view attributed to Gideon and to Samuel 
that the establishment of an earthly kinyship itojdi d 
disloyalty to Jchorah. In two passages in OT the 
proposal to establish an earthly monarchy is treated 
as an infringement of Jehovah's rights, ,Ig Jv 3 and 
1 S S with 12 1 '-'. 1 1 will lie necessary that we should 
discuss hrieffy the historical value of these notices. 
And, lirst, a few ^ords as to the. documents. 

There 1h a large amount of agreement among critics to the 
effect that in the Hook of Judges the work may he traced of a 
compiler of the age of Deuteronomy, i.e. the latter period of the 
Jewish kingdom, who has provided a framework into which he 
has fitted narratives, and perhaps a collection of narratives, of 
an earlier age. Some touches, also, are assigned to a post-exilic 
editor. The question whether Oidcon's refusal of the kingship 
Is a trait introduced by one of the later hands will have to 
be considered in connexion with the similar view of human 
monarchy appearing in 1 Samuel. In the portion of that l>ook 
\\hirh relates to the rhoice of Saul, two accounts are combined 
which give distinct, and in some respects diff.ring. views of the 
transaction. That one in which the desire fur a king is repre- 
sented asnn act of disloyalty to Jehovah Is generally regarded 
as the later nf the two. Wellhausen refers it, chiefly because of 
tbCKxilic wr post-exilic time, when 
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the monarchy had been overthrown and the government was in 
the hands of the chief priests (Prolrgomrna, Eng. tr. pp. 249, 
253-0, and 3rd German ed. i. pp. 200, 205-3). The statement in 
regard to Gideon in Jg is'--* he necessarily supposes to have been 
introduced at the same period (ib. Eng. tr. p. 239, and 3rd Germ, 
ed. p. 249). Other competent critics, however, point out 
marked affinities between the document embodied in 1 Samuel, 
which is now in question, and E of the Pentateuch (Budde, 
ZATWv. 230 f.; Driver, LOT* p. 177 f.); and in the connexion 
of this document with the Northern Kingdom is to be found, 
according to Budde, the true explanation of its low estimate 
of the monarchy (ii>. pp. 235, 230). lie accounts for the words 
of Gideon in like manner ('liichter' in Ktiyzer Uandcom. in 
loc, and Einleit. lixf.). If we must choose between these 
views, the latter is certainly the more reasonable. It is a pure 
figment of the imagination, and opposed to all the evidence 
which we possess, to suppose that, under the constitution estab- 
lished after the Exile, men learned to depreciate the monarchy. 
On the contrary, we know that the hope of its restoration was 
still cherished ; and, although there was a period in which this 
hope died down, there is no sign that any other ideal was 
formed of a nature to exclude it. Indeed, if such had heen the 
case, its revival.vvithout leaving any trace of a struggle between 
it and other aspirations, would have been well-nigh impossible. 
There were, on the other hand, no sacred associations with any 
one of the successive dynasties in the Northern Kingdom, and 
prophets had been brought into far more frequent and sterner 
conllict with individual kings. It would be more conceivable 
that here religious men should have become convinced of an 
inherent incompatibility between human and Divine sovereignty. 
Hut evidence is wanting lhat such was the case. [In IIos KJiO 
no opposition to kingship on principle is implied. With regard 
to lies 11)9, see G. A. Smith in Expositor's Vible, p. 25S, n. 1.] 

The admission that the narrative of Gideon's 
judgeship may not have been committed to writing 
till long after the events, and that the document 
used in 1 Samuel with which we are concerned may 
probably have been composed in the latter part of 
the 9tli or even in the Sth eent. D.C. (on date of E, 
see Driver, LOT* p. 123), does not make it unsuit- 
able for us to ask whether the view respecting the 
institution of monarchy which is found in them 
may not be due to a sound tradition. That view 
does not seem to he out of harmony with the 
character of the early age to which the narratives 
refer, and with natural tendencies of the human 
mind. And its appearance merely in two isolated 
instances, which cannot he shown to have anything 
in common with the experience and feeling of 
better known periods of Israelite history, is sutli- 
cient to suggest that it is a survival. We do not 
indeed know of the existence outside of Israel of 
the same view, liut it would surely be quite in 
accordance with the relations supposed to exist 
between the god and his worshippers (see W. II. 
Smith, US, Lect. 2) that a tribe or group of tribes 
which adhered to its primitive organization, or 
want of organization, should insist that its god was 
its king, contrasting itself in this respect with 
neighbouring nations that had adopted monarchy ; 
or even that the notion of the permanent ehiefship 
or kingship of the god should have been evolved 
before that of permanent human kingship. And, 
when a movement arose to substitute a monarchy 
for the older and looser constitution of society, it 
would be natural that in some quarters it should 
meet with opposition from a spirit of conservatism, 
which would call religious beliefs to its aid. We 
shall, moreover, be justified in regarding the fact 
that we have an example of this in Israel, though 
not elsewhere, as due to a peculiar intensity of 
religious feeling and faithfulness to the God whom 
they acknowledged, by which not the whole people 
but individuals amongst them were already dis- 
tinguished. 



(f) 'The Theocracy subsequent to the establishment 
of the Monarchy. — lint while there is reason to 
think that belief in Jehovah's kingship over Israel 
existed before the regular establishment of an 
earthly monarchy, and that it afforded a ground 
with some for objecting to this institution, the 
sense of the Divine sovereignty over Israel was not 
in the event impaired by this change of national 
polity. It is a mistake to speak of the transition 
to this new period as ' " 



' the close of the Theocracy ' 
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(so Stanley does, Jewish Church, Lect. IS init.). 
The same work in which the document that de- 
scribes resistance to the introduction of monarchy 
is embedded, has in its second book set forth 
Jehovah's covenant with David and his descendants 
in terms which virtually make the reigning prince 
of this house the earthly vicegerent and representa- 
tive of the heavenly King, under whose control he 
still remains (2 S 7 1 " 17 ). Some other passages, wliieu 
show how the relation of the king to God was 
regarded, are 2 K H 17 2S 3 - \ Ps S9- 7 , Neh 13* and 
even as to the Northern Kingdom 1 K H w . In 
Dt 17 14 "*' we have 'the law of the kingdom ' set 
forth in subjection to the principle of the Theocracy 
(cf. Driver, LOT 6 p. 92). The remarkable expres- 
sion in 2 Ch 13 8 should also be particularly noticed : 
— 'the kingdom of .Jehovah in the hand of the 
sons of David ' ; the lateness of the work in which 
it oecnrs makes it the more important. The use 
of the title King for God belongs especially to the 
Prophets and Psalms. Some instances in which 
God is called King of Israel, or in which Ilis being 
so is most directly implied, are of the times of the 
Monarchy or the first part of the Exile, and occur 
in writers to whom, beyond question, the Divine 
f-anctions of the earthly kingdom were no un- 
familiar thought (Zeph '3 15 , Ps 4S 2 S9 1B [AV and 
IlVm], Is 3S« Jer S 19 ). Passages of a biter date 
are Is 43 15 44". It is to be added that, where God 
is spoken of simply as King, or as King over all 
the earth, the special relation of Israel to God may 
be, and in some eases certainly is, present to the 
writer's mind, the thought being that Jehovah, 
who has made Zion llis favoured seat, from His 
capital exercises a world-wide dominion (Zee 
t4 y - ]li ; ", Jer 10 lu 4S 15 51 57 , Ps i)5 :l 98 H 145 1 ). Where 
individuals with special devotion address God as 
their King, it is impossible to say always whether 
they held that the privilege and the power to do 
so were consequences of their membership in the 
chosen people; but sometimes they seem to have 
recognized this (Ps 5 2 44 4 OS'- 4 74 1 -). 

In conclusion, we may say that if we are to be 
guided by OT thought and language, as assuredly 
we ought to be, in determining the meaning to be 
given to the term theocracy, it must be employed 
to designate, not any one of the forms of govern- 
ment under which the Israelites lived, but a great 
conviction. It will describe the faith that God 
exercised a special and eil'ective rule over Israel by 
blessings, punishments, deliverances, by prophets, 
whom He sent to instinct them, and the visita- 
tions of His providence, throughout all the stages 
of their chequered history. And in that Kingdom 
of Heaven, of which our Lord spake so much, the 
Theocracy found its enlargement and fulfilment. 
V. II. Stantox. 

HEBREWS, GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE.— 

Introduction. 
i. Patristic and other evidence of existence. 

1. Jerome. 

2. Epiphanius. 

3. Eusehius (including Hegesippus). 

4. Clement of Alexandria, and Origen. 
6. Mnratorian Cation (silent), I venoms, Tapia"?, Tgnatiua. 
(J. Nicephorus, and a minuscule codex ul 9tb or 10th 

cent. 

H. E\tant fragments. 

iii. Theories of origin and character. 
Literature. 

Introduction. — Under the designation 'accord- 
ing to the Hebrews' several Church Fathers, from 
the 2nd to the 5tli cent., speak of a Gospel which 
existed in their day, though to Greek -speaking 
Christians known but vaguely, if at all. Many 
of the statements made with regard to it are of 
ambiguous meaning, as if the writers themselves 
were but imperfectly acquainted with the subject; 
and hence it is little wonder if the most divergent 
theories have been held about it. Was the Gospel 
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according to the Hebrews ft particular hook, or was 
it utypeof tradition which was embodied in several 
difhm*nt books? Did it exist in < !re<:k as well a» in 
a Semitic tongue? and was the Hebrew a transla- 
tion from Greek, or the original ? Was it a source 
of the canonical Gospels or derived from them, or 
quite independent of, and parallel to, them ? In 
the absence of any certain answer to these ques- 
tions, some of which may never he finally disposed 
of, the Gospel according to the Hebrews has been 
made to lill a place in connexion with each succes- 
sive theory of the origin of the Gospels; some, as 
LeHBing, and more recently llilgenfeld, regarding 
it as the primary root of the whole of the Gospel 
literature; the Tubingen school 
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earliest written expression of the Jewish-Christian 
position ; while others hold that it was never im- 
portant, and that, while it may have contained 
some true reminiscences, its tradition on the whole 
was secondary and derived. Keren t discussions, 
however, by llilgenfeld,' Zahn, t Hand man n, 2 
llarnack,§ and Nicholson, have rendered the 
subject less shadowy. While there is still much 
ditleiencc of opinion on special point*, tho Gospel 
according to the Hebrews is coining into view as 
it actually existed in the early centuries. 

i. PATMSTIC AND OTHER KVIDKNCK OF EXIST- 
ENCE. 1. More facts are to be learned on the 
subject from Jtro/nf than from any other Father; 
and it is best to begin with whnt'he tells us, re- 
ferring afterwards to the statements before him 
and after him. What is here said about -Jerome 
is based on the admirable discussion by Zuhn, in 
which the passages are collected. 

.Jerome went twice to the East, lie lived 374- 
379 a hermit life at Ghalcis in Northern Syria, and 
in 3S.") he was at Antioch on his way to Palestine, 
to spend the rest of his life in the monastery he 
founded at Bethlehem, lie was much in contact 
with Syrian Christians, who helped him to learn 
Hebrew, and told him many interesting things. 
In particular, he gathered from them much informa- 
tion as to the Gospel they used. This he describes 
by various phrases which at first sight seem some- 
what inconsistent with each other. At one time 
he calls it 'the Hebrew Gospel'; at others, and 
most frequently, 'the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews (jaxtn or scr nudum Hehr(ros). These 
words may be a description, not a title, and d<> not 
of themselves require us to think of a written 
work; they might refer to the Evangelical tradi- 
tion current in the East, which might exist in 
more than one form. Jerome frequently says that 
the Nazarenes use this Gospel, or are in the habit 
of reading it. If the ' Nazarenes' of Jerome were 
a particular sect, their Gospel would be a particular 
book. Ihit the name is mure probably, in most of 
the passages where he me* it, a general one for the 
.Jewish Christians of the East ; so that the Gospel 
they used might have vavious forms. In one pas- 
sage (<«/Mt 12 U ; No. «S"I) Jerome says the Nazarenes 
and- the Ehionites used this Go* pel. Here he must 
he held to be speaking very loosely. There were 
Ehionites who were, to the eye of the Churchman, 
heretics, and they had a Gospel of heretical ten- 
dency of which fragments are preserved, though not 
by Jerome. Hut the term ' Ebionite' was also used 
as a general designation of the Christians of Pales- 
tine who kept up a Jewish form of belief in Christ. 
It is not therefore to be inferred from this expres- 
sion of Jerome that he identified the heretical 
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Gospel of the Ehionites with tliat according to the 
Hebrews, which he does not elsewhere regard as 
heretical. More probably he is guilty of a con- 
fusion, and adds the Ehionites to the Nazarenes, 
though the two were identical : if this is so, his 
expression need not point to more than one book. 
But all doubts as to what ho means by his ' Gospel 
according to the Hebrews' are set at rest by hi.s 
other statements. In his tk Yirw llluxtribus (ii. 3) 
of the year 3!t2 he speaks of a book which existed 
at that day in the library at (Vsarea, which the 
martyr Paiuphilus took such pains to form ; and he 
says that the Nazarenes at llenea (Aleppoi .showed 
him the same work, and allowed him to copy it 
(No. -). Here we come to another puzzle. In this 
passage he calls the book, of which he knew two 
copies, ipsian llchraicttni, 'the original Hebrew. ' 
Now, he is speaking in this passage of the Gospel 
according to Matthew, so that he appears to think, 
like Cureton in later days, that what he had copied 
out was the original Hebrew of Matthew, of which 
the canonical first Gospel in Greek was a transla- 
tion. In his commentary on Mt t'2 13 (the passage 
cited above) he says that the Gospel used by the 
Nazarenes and Ehionites was called by many ' the 
original of Matthew' {Mntthwinuthniticmn). And 
in liis work against the Pelagians he speaks of ' the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, which is written 
in the Chahhean and Syrian tongue [i.e. Aramaic, 
cf. Zahn, p. (i.VJ. It is Chaldaie as appearing in 
the OT, Syriae as a living language], but m Hebrew 
letters, which the Nazarenes use to this day ; ac- 
cording to the Apostles, or, a.s many arc of opinion, 
according to Matthew, which has a place in the 
library at Casarea (Xo. 3).' And this book, he tells 
us, he had translated into Greek ami Latin. To 
these translations of his own he frequently refers. 
There can be no doubt that he made them ; there is 
evidence, indeed, that they occasioned some little 
scandal in the Church, and were regarded as an 
indiscretion on his part, as if he had sought to add 
a lifth Gospel to the sacred four acknowledged by 
the Church. 

There are many d iHic.nl ties and confusions in 
Jerome's statements on this subject, but the fol- 
lowing facts clearly appear from them : — 1. The 
Christians of Syria used in the 4th cent, a Gospel 
in Aramaic, written in the square Hebrew char- 
acter, and not identical with any of those in the 
('anon. 2. There was great uncertainty as to the 
origin of this work. Many held it to be the origi- 
nal work of the Apostle .Matthew. Some identified 
it with the Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, the 
surviving fragments of which, not preserved by 
Jerome but by others, show it to have been u 
dill'erent work (see llarnack, Uhronohxjic, ii. ii*27). 
Those who knew little about it could say that it 
was used by the heretical Ehionites as well as by 
the ordinary Oriental Christians. 3. It was un- 
known .it tlii** period in the West ; Jerome knew 
of no Greek or Latin version of it ; his designation 
of it ' according to the Hebrews' indicates its circle 
of readers ; it was used by Hebrew -speaking Chris- 
tians, not by others. 4. The identitication with 
the Apostle Matthew shows that it resembled our 
first Gospel more than the others; yet Jerome 
knew that it was in many respects different from 
the canonical Mattliew, else he need not have 
translated it. 

2. From Epiphnnius, Jerome's contemporary, 
who also spent part of his life in the East, we have 
various statements as to the Gospel used in Pales- 
tine, and on the whole a conlirm:ition of the, facts 
obtained from Jerome. It is from Epiphanius that 
we derive our fragments of the Gospel according to 
the Ebionite*. He tells us that that Gospel Vgan 
h John t|>e Ihintist, •■•without any genealogy or 
Au'Jtha ' 
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Cerinthus and Carpocrates, had used it. The frag- 
ments show an ascetic tendency, and in one of 
tlieni there is an aceonnt of the baptism of the Lord 
quite different from that in the Gospel ' see. Hebr.' 
Nicholson, however, prints them as part of the same 
book ; for which lie can allege the passage of Jerome 
given above, and also a statement of Epiphanius, 
who says that the Ebionites called this Gospel 
'according to the Hebrews,' and that it was the 
Hebrew Matthew. The latter statement the ex- 
tracts plainly disprove ; and if we add to it the 
statement made by the same Father, that Tatian's 
Diatcssaron was called by many 'according to 
Matthew,' we have some measure of the confusion 
which, in this Fathers mind at least, rested on 
the whole subjeet. As to the Nazarenes, whom he 
treats as another set of heretics, but in his descrip- 
tion of whom we may reeognize the features of the 
ordinary Jewish Christian of the East who cherished 
the Law as well as the Gospel, Epiphanius says 
they have a 'very full Matthew in Hebrew.' 
This book, however, he has never seen ; he cannot 
even tell whether or not it opened with a gene- 
alogy. 

3. The work with which Jerome made sueh close 
acquaintance was known to Fathers of the two 
centuries before him ; some of the extant frag- 
ments are found in their writings, and we lind 
them considering how much authority is to be 
allowed to a Gospel which, though not recognized 
by the Church, was not suppressed, but in some 
quarters warmly cherished. Eitsebius, who lived 
half a century before Jerome, and was much in- 
terested in the question of the books to be adopted 
by the Church, quotes several times 'the Gospel 
which has reached us in Hebrew characters,' or 
4 the Gospel which is with the Jews in the Hebrew 
language.' He does not speak of any translation 
of it' into Greek, and we do not know how he got 
the Greek versions he gives us. In his famous list 
of the New Testament Scriptures (HE iii. 2.i) he 
gives 'see. Hebr.' a place, not among the acknow- 
ledged books of the Church, but among the Anti- 
legomena, the books which are accepted in some 
quarters of the Church but not generally, such as 
the Shepherd of Hennas, the Teaching of the 
Apostles, and, in the view of some, the Johannine 
Apocalypse. ' In this class,' he says, 'some count 
the Gospel according to t he Hebrews, which is 
most used by those of the Hebrews who have ac- 
cepted Christ 1 ((jS fidXiGTa 'Eftpaluv ol rbv \piarbv 
Tra.paSfZd./j.evoi x ct 'P ot '°' u ')- Harnack sees in these 
words an implied statement that there were 
Greek-speaking as well as Hebrew-speaking Chris- 
tians who used this Gospel, and holds them to 
prove the existence in Ensebins' day of a Gre«k 
translation, which had disappeared when Jerome 
wrote. But the /uLa\taTamny be taken with £ rather 
than with ' Efipalwv, and may indicate that the 
Christians of Syria clung to this Gospel more than 
to the Diutsasaron or any other Syriac translation. 
Similarly, Eusebins says (iii. 27) that 'see. Hebr.' 
was used by the better set of Ebionites, i.e. by the 
Christians of Syria who kept up their attachment 
to the Law, as their only Gospel : 'by the others 
they >et small store.' Ensebins, then, respects the 
practice of the Jewish Christians in using a Gospel 
which had come down to them in their own tongue ; 
but a work of sueh limited circulation eould not be 
taken to belong to the accepted collection of the 
Church. He nowhere identilies it with the Hebrew 
of Matthew, though he does speak of that work, in 
which early tradition (irmly believed, when he says 
(v. 10 ) that l'antfenus founci in India the Gospel of 
Matthew in Hebrew, which had been carried there 
by the Apostle Bartholomew. What he knew of 
' sec. llebr.' is all in the direction of the difference 
uf that work from Matthew, notof their similarity 
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In a statement about Hegcsippus, .who travelled 
from the East to Borne in the latter half of the '2nd 
cent., he tells us that that Father wrote a book of 
Memoirs, in which he gave extracts from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews and the Syriae, translat- 
ing them himself. Whatever may be the precise 
meaning of this, whether it eredits Hegesippus with 
using two Gospels of Semitie language or only one, 
it shows Ensebins to have considered ' sec. Hebr.' 
to have been in the possession of the Christians of 
the East from a very early period. 

4. Going back more than a century to Clement 
and rig en, with whom, as is well known, the 
Canon of Christian Scriptures was only emerging 
into definite form, we find 'sec. Hebr.' in the posi- 
tion of a well-known book, which, while it may not 
rank as Scripture, — yet in one passage of Clement 
(see below) it almost seems to do so, — is treated 
with respect, and regarded as a possible source of 
genuine information as to the Gospel narrative 
and teaching. Of Origen, Jerome tells us that he 
frequently used this Gospel ; and there are three 
passages in the works of the great commentator 
in which he is seen to do so. He furnishes two of 
the. extant .fragments, introducing one of them 
(Jn 2 12 ) with the words : ' If anyone gives credence 
to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, where the 
Saviour Himself says' (No. 5a), and saying of 
ano.ther (Mt 19 16 ), ' It is written in a certain Gospel 
which is called "according to the Hebrews," if at 
least any one choose to accept it not in the iray of 
authority, yet (this phrase is thought by Zahn to be 
a gloss) for the bringing out of the question before 
us' (No. 11). Origen, then, who (irmly believes that 
the Church had only four Gospels {Horn, in- Lite. 1), 
knows of another to which some attach value, and 
he does not condemn that work as either heretical 
or absurd, but leaves it open to those who are so 
inclined to accept its statements, and regards them 
himself with great interest. 

With regard to Origen's predecessor, Clement, 
we have the one faet that he twiee quotes a saying 
from 'see. Hebr.,' on one occasion {Strom, ii. 9. 45) 
introducing it with ' So also in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews it is written ' (No. 24) ; where 
the phrase 'it is written,' the ordinary formula for 
quotation from Scripture, is held by some to in- 
dicate that he regarded ' see. Hebr.' in that light. 
But with Clement the Canon is not a very delinite 
quantity ; he names as Scripture a number of 
books which, according to Ensebins (vi. 14, 1), he 
does not seem to have held to belong to the NT. 
That Origen and Clement had 'see. Ilebr.' in a 
Greek translation is asserted by Harnack ; but he 
does not succeed in accounting for the disappear- 
ance of such a version, if there was one, before the 
time of Jerome ; and both Fathers were in a posi- 
tion to quote from a work in Aramaic. 

5. It is riot necessary to go further back. The 
Muratorian Canon, drawn up at Borne in the last 
quarter of the 2nd cent., does not name our Gospel. 
frena-us, writing in the West some time alter, ' 
knows that there are Christians, whom he tails 
Ebionites, who use only the Gospel of Matthew, 
and repudiate the Apostle Paul as an apostate 
from the Law. He shows no knowledge of the 
Gospel ' see. Hebr.,' and his statement may be 
understood as a vague reflexion in the West of the 
fact that there weie believers in Christ in the East 
who used only one Gospel and connected it, in the 
way we have seen, with the name of the Apohtle 
Matthew. Of Papias, first author, so far as we can 
discern, of the statement that Matthew had written 
a Gospel-work in Hebrew, Eusebins tells us that he 
had the story of the woman accused to the Lord of 
many sins — a story which Eusebins says 'sec. llebr.' 
also contained (No. 23). He does not say that I'apias 
derived it from that source. Finally, it is a very 
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curious circumstance that Ignatius, in the early 
part of the 2nd cent., quotes tlie narrative in which 
t lie risen Christ summons His disciples to satisfy 
themselves that He is ' not a bodiless spirit' (No. 
1W. Eusehius, who knew our < iotpel, declares that 
he docs not know from what source Ignatius de- 
rived this ; and to conclude, as Harnaek do**, that 
Ignatius knew 'see, Hebr.,' seems scarcely neces- 
sary. 

(i. The history of our Gospel after Jerome trans- 
lated it is soon told. In a Stiehometry, or list of 
the hooks of Scripture with the numher of lines in 
each, appended to a copy of the chronography of 
A' icejdiorus, Patriarch ot Constantinople 806-813, 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews is named 
among the Antilegomemi of the NT. It is in 
company here with the Apocalypse of John, the 
Apocalypse of Peter, and the Epistle of Barnabas. 
Good reasons have been given for thinking that 
the copy containing this list originated, not at 
Constantinople but at Jerusalem, and that the 
list was drawn up in Palestine. It may have been 
a century or two old when the MS was written ; 
and thus we are given to know that though the 
('anon of the Church prevailed in Jerusalem as 
well as elsewhere, yet the work which had once 
been the only Gospel of the Cluistians of the East 
was still held in atl'eetion there, and read, if not in 
Church, yet privately. Its appearance on this list 
shows that it was in Greek when the list was made. 
And we may suppose that it was Jcromels transla- 
tion which was thus half canonized. The Stieho- 
metry informs us how large a book our Go-pel was, 
and how it compares in this respect with those of 
the Canon. 'See, Hebr.' had XfiO lines; it was 
longer than Mark, which hnd'JOUO, but shorter than 
Matthew, which had '2,">l>0. 

The last fact of the external history of our 
Gospel is derived from a miiHismile cor/ex of the 
First and Second canonical Gospels, which dates 
from the i>th or 10th cent., and was brought by 
Tischendorf from the Hast to St. Petersburg. The 
Gospel according to Matthew is said in it to have 
been taken from old copies at Jerusalem. There 
are four marginal notes on Matthew, giving 
readings from t6 'lovoaticov ; ami one of these 
agrees with matter quoted by Jerome from the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. We thus learn 
that that woik was extant in Greek, and was a 
matter of interest in the East up to the time when 
this copy was made, and probably some time after. 
It is open to us to believe, with Zahn, that here also 
we are on the track of Jerome's Greek translation. 
1'rom this point the Gospel according to the He- 
brews is lost, and, till the book itselt turns up in 
some comer in the East, we are left for our know- 
ledge of it to the shadowy history which has been 
traced, and to what may be learned from the 
scanty fragments which are preserved. 

ii. Extant FKA<i musts. —The fragments are 
24 in number. They are collected in a very 
convenient form in Prenschen's Antdegomena 
(Gu'sscn, 1901), the passages in which they occur 
being also given ; and also in Nestle* Xc/m Testa- 
ment! Grtrci Uttppictimntum (Leipzig, 1S!jI>) ; also in 
Nicholson, Zahn, and Ilandmann. They are vari- 
ous in their nature — some being linguistic, stating 
a different word, phrase, or name which stood in 
our Gospel ; while some give a piece of narrative 
of a different tenor from that in the canonical 
Gospels, or additional to what they supply. A 
few give isolated utterances of the Lord not found 
in our New Testament. The fragments show 
'.hat the Gospel contained the baptism of Jesus 
by John, a piece which may be connected with 
either the Transliguration or the Temptation, the 
Lord's Prayer, 
withered hand 



about forgiving seven times, the interview with the 
rich young man, the triumphal entry, the impeach, 
ment of the Pharisees, the parable of the Talents, 
Peter's denial, I'arabbas, a catastrophe in the 
temple at the crueilixion, two appearances of the 
risen Lord ; to which is to be added the story of 
the woman accused of many sins. That the nar- 
rative proceeded after the same scheme as our 
Matthew cannot be proved or even shown to be 
probable; some narratives are fuller than in that 
Goppel, and some additional to.it; yet the work 
was considerably shorter than Matthew. A Gospel 
for the use of Hebrews would probably contain 
a genealogy, though on this point Epiphanius 
confesses ignorance ; it might also have a narra- 
tive of the Infancy, though the evidence on this 
point is not conclusive. 

The linguistic variations have been thought by 
many scholars to show that 'see. Hebr.' was a 
translation from Greek; but recent writers take 
a ditl'erent view, and bold our Cospel to give valu- 
able corrections of the ( "J reek Gospels of the Church, 
and to show an earlier tradition. Thus its read- 
ing Bethlehem Judn is 1 tetter than Brthlehcm of 
Jwltvtt in Matthew, pointing to the district, not 
the country ; and when Barabhas is explained to 
mean 'the son of their Master* (Jerome ; No. 16), 
we remember Grigeu's statement, that the name of 
this person was Jesus, and see that our Gospel may 
have been right in taking Barabbas, not as a 
name but as a title. Grigen also says that the 
word is to be translated 'son of the teacher.' In 
the Lord's Prayer the lifth petition ran, 'Give us 
this day to-morrow's bread (No. 7). Here it has 
been held that the Aramaic ma/tar was a trans- 
lation of (iriovotof, taken as derived from 7j (Trtowra, 
'the coming day.' Ifut the converse is possible ; 
twtovoios may be a translation of mahar (see 
Lightfoot, Fresh Jlcri^iun, A pp. 1. It*): in this 
prayer as originally given only very simple terms 
would be employed, whieh can scarcely be said of 
tirtovaios if derived from oiiala., and denoting 'neces- 
sary,' or (as Jerome) ' supersuhstantial.' Po-day's 
work is done among simple people for the bread 
of to-morrow, and the prayer in this form might 
accompany the work without implying the anxiety 
forl.idden in Mt tJ 31 . 

The narrative pieces are of extreme interest. 

No. 3: 'Behold, the Lord's mother and brothers 
said (o him, John the Baptist is baptizing fur 
remission of sins; let us go and be baptized by 
him. But he said to them, What sin have J done 
/hat 1 should go and be baptized by him ; unless 
perhaps what / have now said is ignorance? 1 Here 
the title ' Lord ' applied to Christ, and that of ' the 
Baptist,' belong to a time when the tradition was 
already formed ; but the revelation of Christ's 
family circumstances at an early time, and the 
words He utters, appear such as could not have 
been invented. The absence of any consciousness 
of sin, and at the same time the attitude of 
humility, agree with all we know of His early 
life ; but, as we see from Mk 1 18 with its parallels, 
the tradition tended to discard llisself-depreciation. 
Mt 3" shows that reflexion early took place on the 
meaning of Jesus' baptism by John. 

No. 4. The ]!npti»U:*/# came to pass when the 
Lord had ascended out of the water, the whole foun- 
tain of the Holy Spirit rame down and rested upon 
him, and $ftid to him, My son, in all the prophets I 
was looking for thee, that thou shmildest come, and 
that I should rest in thee. For thou art my rest ,* 
thou art my firstborn son, who reignest to eternity. 1 
Here more diMinutly than in any of the ennonicul 
Gospels the baptism is the act by which .lesus is 
dencquainted wjth JJis destinv to bring al» 
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Him. The heavenly voice is that not of the 
Father but of the Spirit, afterwards spoken of 
as feminine, and is addressed as in Maik, not to 
the bystanders or to John but to Jesus Himself. 
The Spirit is to dwell with Him, not as in the 
prophets occasionally and provisionally, but in 
full and ultimate manner : He is firstborn of the 
Spirit, and is to have an endless reign. This 
passage also ean scarcely be thought to be in- 
vented. Tt has the appearance, like the next 
extract, of a communication made by Jesus Him- 
self to His intimate friends, and setting forth His 
experience, as does also that of the Temptation, 
in a symbolic narrative. 

No. 5. The Flight to Mount Tabor: « The Holy 
Spirit, my mother, took me just now by one of nig 
hairs, (Did carried me away to the great Mount 
Tabor.' This extract occurs 5 times in Origen and 
Jerome ; it must have made a great impression. 
Jesus appears to be telling of an experience Tie 
has just had ; it seems scarcely possible to connect 
it with either the Temptation or the Transfigura- 
tion, though early tradition held Tabor to be the 
scene of the latter ; Jesus has been carried off, not 
as in the former by the devil, or as in the latter 
with any companions. The Holy Spirit, the Heh. 
word for which (nn) is usually feminine, lias taken 
Him (cf. Ezk S 3 , Pel and the'Dvagon v. 36 ) for some 
communication which He alone is to hear. 

No. 7. The man with the withered hand (Mt 
12 9 - |:f ) is in this Gospel said to be a builder, and 
to entreat help in such words as these : */ was a 
builder, seeking my tiring with my hands ; I pro*/ 
thee, Jesus, restore to me my health, that I may not 
basely beg my bread.' The K.G commentator 
Stapula states, when dealing with this story in 
Matthew, that the man with the withered hand 
made a strong appeal to Jesus' compassion ; 
accepting this as a fact from Jerome citing this 
Gospel. The story reads awkwardly without 
this feature ; in its absence the energy of Jesus 
appears to be called forth by His indignation 
against the Pharisees, or by the desire to establish 
the view that cures may be wrought on the 
Sabbath : neither alternative is very satisfactory. 

The simple freedom which is apparent in these 
narratives meets us also in the Christophanies 
recorded in the Gospel. In one of them (No. 18) 
we are told how 'the Lord after handing arer the 
linen cloth to the servant of the high priest (the 
guard at the tomb is accordingly not Koman but 
Jewish), went to James and appeared to him (cf. 
1 Co \o') \ for James hail sworn that he would eat 
no bread from the hour at vhich the Lord had 
drunk the cup (of death), till he should see him 
rising a ga in from those who are asleep. . . . Bring, 
the Lord says, a table and bread.' , . . And then it 
goes on : ' He took bread, and blessed, and broki it, 
and gare it to James the Just, and said to him: 
My brother, cit thy bread, for the Son of Man is 
risen from those who are asleep.' Here, as in the 
former pieces, the embellishing touches of a later 
time are unmistakable, while the tradition itself 
has a look of originality, and is independent of 
onr XT. 

The narratives from the ministry also present 
surprising variations from those of our NT, as 
when we hear the Lord (No. II) addressing' the 
semm.1 vk'h man with the exhortation to part with 
his possessions, and showing him that he has not 
kept the Law. since there are people dying uf 
hunger about his gates and no supplies are sent 
them out of his well - furnished house. The 
parable of the Talents (No. U) had three types 
of service, not only two as in our NT, and the 
hard sentence was directed not to him who hid Ids 
lord's talent in the earth, hut to the servant who 
hud devoured his lord's substance with hailots 
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and Ante- players. It was not the veil of the 
temple that was rent at the Crucifixion, but the 
lintel (No. 17), a stone of immense size, that was 
broken in two ; in which, however we may compare 
the two physical facts, we see at least a different 
symbolism. 

We find, lastly, a number of sayings of the Lord 
not recorded in the canonical Gospels, but which 
are accepted by scholars as not unlit to stand witli 
those formerly known tons. It is reckoned among 
the greatest crimes * that one should hare saddened 
the spirit of his brother' (No. 20). 'Never he. glad 
but when you have looked upon your brother in 
vh'irity ' (No. '21 ). The following is more difficult : 
' / will vhooscftir myself the wdl-jdeasing ; the well- 
pleasing are those idiom my Father in heaven gave 
me' (No. 22; from a woi k of Eusebius in Syriac ; 
the translation is dispiited ; ef. below, p. *M46 U ). 
Could this come from the same mouth which said, 
'I came not to call the righteous, but sinners'? 
It speaks at least of a more Jewish colouring in 
this tradition. Yet the same Gospel contained the 
story of the woman accused to the Lord of many 
sins, which, whether parallel to Jn S 1 " 11 or to Lk 
7 3li " su , or a different story, must have had a lesson 
of compassion for human infirmity. 

iii. Theories of oeigix and CHARACTrcr;.— 
From these extracts, reminding him now of one 
of the Gospels of the NT ami now of another, and 
in some cases appearing to add to what these 
Gospels give, the reader will readily see what 
questions are here suggested to scholarship. That 
'see. Hebr.' was a translation from Greek into 
Aramaic, drawing its information from the can- 
onical Gospels, mostly, no doubt, from Matthew, 
but also from Luke, has now ceased to be believed. 
If, however, Matthew wrote a Gospel-work in 
Hebrew, as Pa pi a* declares and as early Christen- 
dom believed, our Gospel may be related to that 
Apostolic work. This is held by Ililgenfeld, 
Nicholson, and Zahn, in different ways. Ililgen- 
feld, as the principal opponent of the now pre- 
vailing view of the priority of Mark to Matthew, 
is naturally led to claim for 'see. Hebr.,' which 
agreed on the whole with Matthew, but was more 
Jewish and less universalistic, a very early and 
independent position. He considers ' sec. Ilebr.' 
to be the work of Matthew of which Papias speaks, 
and to be the earliest Go&pel, from which the 
study of the Gospels must set out as its point of 
Archimedes. Nicholson, in a book full of learn- 
ing and of interest, concludes that "Matthew,' 
not necessarily the Apostle, wrote both ; see. 
Hebr. 5 and canonical Matthew, the latter of 
which may have been translated from Aramaic, 
and was probably first produced. This Mould be 
another instance in the NT of an author who 
wrote two versions of his book, both of which got 
into circulation. Zahn considers that Matthew 
wrote, as Papia* says, in Hebrew, and that 'see. 
Hebr.' followed him, but was written in a broader 
and more popular style (as some of the fragments 
show), which caused the original Matthew to dis- 
appear before it. It follows that on points of 
language the non-canonical Gospel, being nearer 
Matthew's original than the canonical, is more 
correct, but that its tradition is derived from 
Matthew, and is to be regarded as secondary. 

The present state of opinion as to the origin of 
the Synoptic tiospels is opposed to the views of 
these scholars, and none ot them has found fol- 
lowers on this subject. If, as is now generally 
believed, the sources of Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
alike were Greek; and if Matthew, as appears to 
ninny to be capable of demonstration, composed 
his Gospel with Mark before him, and another 
work, also Greek, before him from which Luke 
alsy drew, then any Aramaic work Matthew u*>ed 
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must have fe>en subsidiary to his main sources. 
That t'limniicji] Matthew was originally composed 
in Crock, not translated, is not now questioned. 

The |>osition, accordingly, is that we know t lie 
Gospel tradition to have been put into Greek by 
A.D. 7i», wlien atteni]>t.s were made to eoustruet out 
of it continuous Gospels for the use of Christians. 
These underwent various modifications, the textual 
critics assure us, after tliey were written, ami 
tended to become always more dignified, more 
intelligible to men of al) lands, and to part with 
any features they might have at first of too great 
naivete and simplicity. Uut the tradition, though 
translated into Greek, continued to exist in its 
original Aramaic; and it i.s no matter of wonder 
if it was seen in course of time to be different in 
some respects from that of the Church, if it re- 
mained more Jewish, more particular, and in many 
instances more realistic and quaint, Z.ilm ex- 
plains these features of 'see. Ilebr.' as due to the 
exuberance of a popular preacher, and therefore 
quite seeondary ; but they may nlso be explained 
as signs of an earlier stage of the tradition which, 
while the Church outgrew it, survived among ' the 
Hebrews.' 

The date of the work Jerome translated eannot 
be fixed with any precision. 1'apias may not have 
known it, as Ilflgenfeld thinks, nor Ignatius, as 
ilainack. Its anonymity, its primitive character, 
and the authority it afterwards enjoyed, point 
to a very early origin. It may have come into 
existence about the same time as the Synoptic 
Gospels, and in obedience to some at least of the 
same motives as led to their appearance.* 

Literati-re.— In addition to the works mentioned in the body 
of the ahove article, which are the most recent and important", 
the student may consult, for the history of the subject, Lessin^'s 
TheoL Xachlnss, p. 45; the NT Introductions of Ekhhorn, 
Hujr, de Wctte, Keuss, and Ilil^enfeld ; Weizsacker's fnter- 
mcltttnnen iiber die era nijrl inch? d Hckichtc ; Haur's and lloltz- 
manu's works on the (Jospels : Uphills* art. 'Apocryphal 
tio-.pels" in Smith's Itiet. of Christian liiojrnpfiy. The subject 
is discussed by Strauss an<l Keini in their works on the Life of 
Christ, while the most recent puhlication of this kind, Oscar 
lloltzinann's Ltfien Jem (l!>ol), treats 'sec. Hebr.' as a co- 
on linute Sonne with the Synoptic Gospels and wea'ves its 
btateiuents into the narrative. All \X ME\7tFS 

AGRAPHA.— 

i. Name. 

ii. Certain Sayinps not to be included, 
iii. Method an<t Results of criticism of the Aprapho, 
iv. List of A^nipha. 

(n) 1 15; Asrrapha from the NT or from some XT 

manuscripts. 
(i>) 1C-25 : from (Jonpel according to the Hebrews ; 
2(5: from tiospt-l acmrrlin^ to the, Egyptians. 

(c) 27 XI : the Oxyrhynchus 'Lo^'in,' 

(d) 31-10: Irom \arious ancient documents, Catholic 

and heretical, 
(r) 47-4S: from the Minima. 
(,/') 4!l -tM : from early Christian Writers. 
Or) Acra|jha from very late sources. 
(A) Agraplin from Mohammedan sources (1-51 ), 
Literature. 

i. Xamk. — The name Afjraphn was first used in 
1770 (.J. 0. Korner, Dn sennombus (Jlwiati a.ypa.<poi$, 
U*ipzig) for the Sayings purporting to eonio from 
Jesus Christ but transmitted to us outside of the 
canonical GoSpuk. The term was suggested by the 
idea that these Sayings are stray survivals from an 
unwritten tradition, orally preserved and running 
parallel with the written Gospels. It is now re- 
cognized that this description does not strictly 
apply to many Sayings which must be included 
in any collection of such material : but the name 
has proved convenient, and since the publica- 
tion of Kesch's elaborate monograph ('Agrapha: 
Aussrrcauouisehe Kvangelienfragmeiitc in moglich- 
ster Vollstuudigkeit zuvummen-estellt mid unter- 
sucht,' in Textc tttuf Vntenatehtoujen, v. 4, Issq), 
has passed into general use. 

• Cf., further, on various points dralt VilB in clus article, tSie 
following art. AdiUfHA. 



ii. Certain* Savings not to be rxcLcnKU. - 
In a collection of Agrapha, it is, however, neither 
customary nor ad visible to include all that falls 
under the definition just given. The long dis- 
courses ascribed to Jesus m such works as the 
Dii/iiscu/tit, or to the litsen Christ, as in the i*i'.s<«r 
Supki/t* have no claim to authenticity, and are 
profitably studied only in their original context. 
The same is to be said of most of the compara- 
tively few Sayings of Jesus found in the religious 
romances known as Apocryphal Gospels, whether 
Gnostic or Catholic, and in the Apocryphal Acts, 
as well as of the Letter of Christ to Abgar 
(Eilseh. HE i. 13). And of some ot the Sayings 
now usually and rightly included in the lists it 
must be said that if their full context were known 
it would probably at once appear that they were of 
this same sort, and were better omitted. Of a 
different character are the Sayings preserved from 
those uncanonical Gospels which were designed, 
like the canonical Gospels, to embody Evangelical 
tradition for serious public or private* u*e. To this 
class of writings belong the Gospel accordituf to 
tht Hebrews, together with the (tar less valuable) 
Gospel Hccortfiiifj to the Etjyptinns, and the Ebiottitc 
Gospel (mainly bnsed upon the canonical Gospels) 
known to Fpiphanius. With these would be planed 
also the Gospel aecordiut/ to Peter; but the only 
fragment of it extant contains no Saying of Jesus 
excepting a peculiar form of the word from the 
cross of Mk 15 M , Mt 27**. 

It is also to be remarked that in nearly all the 
published collection* of Agrapha a considerable 
number of Sayings will be actually found which 
for various reasons have no right to be included 
as independent Agrapha. (ft) Some of these are 
obviously mere parallel forms or expansions or 
combinations of Sayings found in the canonical 
Gospels. 

For instance — 

Fphr. Syr. Tcst/imcnttim (Opp. Greece, ed. 
Assemani, vol. ii. p. 232), rot" 70? dyaOod 
Ot5aCKd\ov iJKQvaa. iv roe; 0tiots tvayyc\iois (p~r)- 
fl-aj'709 TO?? iavrov fxaOrjTati' fj.r]5iv iwi yjjs a.tt)- 
a-qade : ' For 1 heard the Good Teacher in the 
divine Gospels saying to his disciples, Get you 
nothing on earth."' Cf. Mt o IU HP, Lk I2 !<a . 
With regard to such cases, the process of altera- 
tion of some of the Sayings of Jesus to be seen 
within the Synoptic Guspcls themselves, whether 
as shown by the parallel for ins in the several (Jos- 
pels, or by the variant readings of Greek MSS 
and the renderings of early Versions, should lie a 
warning against assuming too easily the presence 
of an independent Saying. There is a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of accounting for half-strange 
Sayings of Jesus from the universally current 
canonical Compel tradition. Hut, in determining 
whether or not a Saying is to be regarded as an 
independent Agraphon, individual judgments will 
ncce»arily vary. For other Sayings which mi-ht 
be classed here, see below, ' hist of Agrapha,' Nos. 
3$, 4'J. 

(b) In other cases, by a mere slip a passage from 
Scripture has been wrongly ascribed toJe.siis | ( y ;ui 
ancient wiiter. For instance 

lUihisrulii) ApustnlurtiM Sf/nAff (ed. I.a- 

garde, p. II, I. 12), 'For t lie Lord sailh, 

Wrath destroyeth even wise men.' From 

l'r \.V. -Jtr uf xtoribns, iii., '.Monet Hominus 

et dicit : Nolite contristare Spiritum Sanctum 

qui iu vohii <>~t, et nolitt: cx»tinyu<Mi4 lumen 

(plod in vohiseilulsit': ' The Lord also warneth 

* For certain Savings found in the I'iMis Sophia, which have 

a somewhat different character from the mass <>f that work, hut 

are not iiif u.lid in the Li-t .if Agrapha niven bclmv. s.« 

brjuptsyy/^y^ ^j^b^Uuvh i-ir 
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ami saith, Grieve not the Holy Spirit which is 
in you, and quench not the'light which has 
shone in you.' From Eph 4' M , 1 Th 5 19 . 

(c) In another class of cases the ancient writer 
never intended to give the impression that he 
was quoting a Saying of Jesus, but has merely 
paraphrased in homiletical fashion Jesus' thought. 
Thus— 

Hippolytus, Dcmonstratio adv. Juda>o$, vii., 
8&ei> Xtyet' yevTjQfjTu), 2) irdrep, b vabs clvtwv 7)pT)/j.u)- 
fxivos: MY hence he says, Let their temple, 
Father, be desolate.' Here the context shows 
that the apparent quotation is meant simply as 
an explanatory paraphrase of Ps 69", of which 
the writer is giving a connected exposition. 

Petrus Sioulus, Historic Manichivorum, 34 
(ed. Mai, Nova Ptttr. Blbl. iv. 2), iraipe, ouk 
olSikw ire, aTriXafties ra ai iv ry fay aov' vvy Upov 
rb (xbv kciI incaye : 'Friend, I do thee no wrong, 
thou receivedst thy reward in thy lifetime ; 
take up that which is thine and go thy way.' 
The context shows that this is an address to 
certain specific errorists, made up by combining 
Mt 20 ,3f - with Lk 16 35 , and put by the author 
into the mouth of the Judge at the' Last Assize. 

(d) Other Sayings have occasionally been included 
through sheer mistake of some kind, as — 

Epist. Darnaba:, iv. 9, 'Sicut dieit Alius Dei, 
Kcsistamus onini iniquitati et odio habeamus 
earn ' : ' As the Son of God says, Let us resist 
all iniquity and hold it in hatred.' Here the 
Greek text (first published from Cod. N in 
1862) wt irpiirei vlois 8eov avTiarZixev, k.t.X., 
makes it apparent that sicut dicit Jilius Dei is 
a textual corruption of sicut decetjilios Dei. 
(c) Still another class of Sayings to be found in 
the lists owe their plaees only to the guess of some 
modern scholar trying to discover the source of 
an aneient quotation. Resell, especially, lias in a 
number of cases been led by his theory about the 
origin of the whole body of Agrapha to assume 
without sullicient ground that a quotation of un- 
known origin is from the words of Jesus. 

Examples of this will be found in his treat- 
ment of i Co 2 9 , Eph o u , Ja 4 3 , or such a case 
as the following : — 

Clemens Alex. Strom, i. 8. 41 (Potter, 340), 
o$toi ol to. KardpTta KaTaairZvTe% /ecu p.t\6iv ixpalv- 
ovti-s, (pT)<rlv i] ypa<f>r) : ' These are they who ply 
their looms and weave nothing, saith the Scrip- 
ture' (cf. Resell, Agraphrt, p 226 f. ). 

A more plausible suggestion is that Rev 16 15 
(Resell, Agrapha, p. 310; Ropes, Spr, Jcsu, 
No. 145) is an Agraphon. 
iii. Method and Results of criticism of 
the Agrapha. — The criticism of the Agrapha 
has lirst to determine the source or sources by 
which, independently of other sources known to 
us, the Saying in question has been preserved. 
The Agrapha were much copied by ancient writers 
from one another, and even an imposing array of 
attesting authorities is in most cases reducible to 
one. This genealogical criticism of the sources 
accomplished, the next question is whether the 
earliest authority for the Saying is of such date 
and character that he might reasonably have had 
access to trustworthy extra -canonical tradition. 
For Papias or Justin Martyr this will be admitted ; 
for a writer of the 4th cent, it will not. Finally, 
a third question must he considered, viz. whether 
the Saying is conceivable in the mouth of Jesus, in 
view of what the canonical Gospels make known to 
us of His thought and spirit. On the answer to 
this question will depend the ultimate decision as 
to the probable genuineness of the Agraphon. Rut, 
even it a negative conclusion is here reached, the 
proof is not complete until a fair explanation of the 
actual rise of the Agraphon has been furnished. 
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The criticism of the Agrapha is in most cases 
more ditlicnlt and less satisfactory than that of the 
Sayings of Jesus contained in the Gospels, because 
the history of their preservation and early trans- 
mission is, as a rule, utterly obscure, and because 
of their isolated character, lacking, as they often 
do, all context. The setting of the canonical Say- 
ings in a great body of material all of the same 
general character, touching on the same topics, and 
transmitted to us by the same process, is a factor 
of unspeakable signilicance and value in Gospel 
criticism. 

For detailed criticism of the Agrapha the reader 
must be referred to the literature of the subject. 
Here only a general summary can be furnished. 

(a) Of the following list of Agrapha, Nos. 1, 17, 
19, 21, 34, 35, 38, 39, 42, 43, 44, 46, 48, 59, 60 arc, 
for various reasons, certain ly not genuine Sayings 
of Jesus. 

(b) Of most of the others so positive a statement 
cannot be made, but to the present writer Nos. 2, 
3, 5, 6, 9, 22, 28, 40, 41, 45, 50, 54, 56, 63, 64, 65, 66 
seem decidedly to lack the marks of genuineness ; 
while in favour of Nos. 7, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 
23, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 36, 37, 49, 51, 52, 53, 
61, 62 a better, though not a conclusive, case can 
be made out. Some of them may have concealed 
within them a genuine kernel. 

(c) Nos. 4, 11, 13, 15, 24, 25, 47, 55, 57, 58 (distin- 
guished by an asterisk) all seem with considerable 
probability to possess.historic.al value. At the head 
in trustworthiness stands No. 13 (Ac 20 35 ), which 
possesses the same right to he accepted as any 
Saying in the Gospel of Luke. The others vary in 
the strength of their claim. 

The fact that after all Christian literature has 
been thoroughly searched there can be found out- 
side of the New Testament only a bare handful of 
Sayings of Jesus which can possibly be thought to 
convey trustworthy tradition of His words, is strik- 
ing and important. Its significance is increased 
by the comparatively trifling intrinsic interest 
which attaches even to these few Agrapha. The 
cause of this state of things seems to be that the 
authors of the First and Third Gospels gathered 
up practically .all that the Church in general 
possessed of traditions of the life and teaching of 
Jesus Christ. Any tradition embodied in the 
Fourth Gospel seems to have belonged to a com- 
paratively small circle, if to more than one 
person. Living tradition may have persisted for 
a time in Palestine (possibly leaving a trace in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews), but it was 
cut oil' by the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
withering of Jewish Christianity. The treasures 
that the earliest tradition had brought to the 
Gentile Churches were collected and arranged in 
our Synoptic Gospels ; and the Evangelists did 
their work so well that only stray hits here and 
there, and these of but slight value, were left for 
the gleaners. 

The Agrapha from Mohammedan sourees are 
chiefly of merely curious interest. 

iv. List of Agrapha.— 

[Note. — In the following list, numbers preceded 
by R. refer to the numbered Sayings in Ropes, 
Spritthc Jcsu; numbers with Ag. to the 'Logia' 
enumerated in Reach, Agmpha ; and with Ap. to 
the ' Apokrypha' given by Reach.] 

(a) 1-15. Agrapha from the NT or from some 
NT manuscripts, — 

1. (R. 113) Mt 6 13 (TR), 6Vt <rov <?<mx y pcLtriXela 
teal -f) Si'vafits nal j] 56£a ets roiis aiuvas. dp.i\v. 

2. Mt 17" 1 (TR), tovto 8£ rb yivos ovk CMropeverai 
el /J.7J iv vpoaevxv Kai v^crrefp. 

3. (R. 114) Sit 17- 6t - [Arabic Dintcssaron ; ef. 
Cod. 7t3 evv ), ' Simon said unto him, From strangers. 
Jesus said unto him, Therefore the sons are free. 
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Simon saith unto him, Vt'a. Jesus mi id unto him, 
(Jive thou al*o unto them as if n stranger. And 
le#t it should distress them, go thou to the sea, and 
cast a hook.' 

'4. (R. l.">3) Mt 2U=" (D* wm), vpt*% di fip-eire rf« 
jut/f/)oO ai'£»)<rai *;ai (V ^etfoeos ^arroi' ffrai. e<W/>- 
XtrMft'O* St Ka l Tapaii\i}MvTts Sawvijaat fit] dvaK\lvtaOe 
els tovs i^xovras towovs, nrfiroTe iv5o$jrepjs ffov 
iniXOy, kc'i wpooeXd&v o oeiirvoKXijTup ffwjj a en' £n 
A.drw X^P f, i *"°' A'araicx 1 '"^ "!?' ^ a " ^ dvawio-rjS els 
rbv yrrova tvhov koI iweXBrj aov ^ttusv, ipet aot 6 
6£^7^vo^\1JTWp• avvaye £ti &vu), nai Herat aoi tovto 
xpi)oiiiov : ' But ye M'ck from the small to increase, 
and from the greater to he less. Hut when ye 
uumo in, even hy invitation, to a feast, sit not down 
in the distinguished places, lest one grander than 
thou arrive, and the giver of the feast come and 
say to thee, Go further dow n, and thou be ashamed. 
Hut if thou sit down in the meaner place, ami 
one meaner than thou arrive, the giver of the 
feast will say to thee, Join [us] further up, and 
that shall he to thine advantage.' 

5. (K. 115) Mk 9* u (Til), kq\ waaa Ova to. d\t dXur- 

li. (R. 110) Mk 1G 15 " 18 (TR), koI core* qiVots- 
woptvflivres (Is t6v k6<t/xov hwavro. Kifpi'^are to euay- 
yi\tov wdorj rp uriaet' 6 Trior* ,'aas Mil ^awriaOels awOrj- 
trerai, 6 5t airiffTfoas KaraKpt6if)iieTai. ffr)p.eta 5t toTs 
wtarevaaatv dKoXovQfoet raura, iv rip bvbfiarl juov 3at- 
novta iK^aXovatv, yXibaaats XaX^aovaiv, nai iv tois x e P°"^ v 
((pas dpovctv, kB.v Oavdotfxav n wluiaiv ov /j.ij avrovs 
(i\a\pri, iwl dppdxrTavs x f 'P ay iwi6r)ffov<riv nal KaXws 
t£oimv. 

1. (K. 132; Ag. 27) Lk G* (Cod. I)), tj ol>t$ wipq. 
Qeaffdp.il/6s nca ipya£6p*vov tQ aafidaTtp elirev avry' 
ifOpune, et fitv olSas ri iroietJ, p.<XKdpios el' el 5i juf> 
o*5ay, cViko rdparos Kal irapdftdrTis d tov vbfiov : ' Uu 
the same day, seeing one working on t lie Sab- 
bath, he said to him, Man, if thou knowest what 
thou doest, blessed art thou ; but if thou knowest 
not, thou art accursed and a transgressor of the 
Haw.' 

1 (11. 136) Lk 'J 531 - (Til), Mil elwtv ovk otSare otov 
Trvf^fiarSs tare vfteis" o yap vlbs rot) dvdpjjwov ovk 9j\6e 
^I'Xai dvBp&ww dwoXioat dXXa. oHiffat. 

I). Hk U'-'(Creg. Nyss. ( k Omt. Dom. iii. \\ 73S), 
i\dirw rb&ytav Ttvtvfid aov dtp' r)p.as Kal KaOapwa.Twijfi.ds : 
' L*'t thy Holy Spirit come upon us and cleanse us.' 

]i>. (K. 137) Kk 23 :14 (TK), 6 5e 'Irjoovs Ae->«" ndrep, 
&<pts aiTois' ov ydp o'daat ri 7roio?ai. 

*IK (K. 14o; Ko*Ji, p. 311) Jn 7 M -S" (TJi), 
Pcrifojie A d it Itenr. 

12. (K. 13S) Ac IMP 6 , TwdKT,* ph ipiTTtaev Man, 
bfieis 5( iv wvevfiari fiaTTTwQIjaijdt dy'ap ov pitTu. woWas 
rat'-ras ijp.ipas. 

*13. (U. 141 ; Ag. 12) Ac 20 :a , fjLvrjfioveveiy re twv 
X&yuv tov Kvpiov'itjaoo Bti aiTbs eltreV ftausapidv effTiv 
fiiWov SiSdvai i) \ap.jidvitv. 

14. (It. 1 3D) 1 Co \l- iU , tolto woieiTe ets ttjv ejuV 
dvapvijctv. tovto iroieiVe 6<rd*,(S iav irivijTe els tt\v ep.y\v 
avd/ivrjatv. 

*l.V (It. IM) 1 Th 4 19 -", toZto yap ipXv \iyopev 
iv \6ytp Kvplov, 5ti rjfiel 1 ; ol fivrts oi irepi\eiir6n<voi eis 
T7\v wapovalav too Kvptov oi> fii) ipOdaufxev tovs KOip.'r)- 
Oivras' 5ti ovt6s o Kvpios iv ke\tva/J.art, iv tyuvrj 
dp\ayyi\ov nal iv <rd\-iri"tyi Oeov, KaTafirjatrai dir' 
ot'-pavov, A.al ol vtKpo'i iv Xpiory dvaffTrjffovTai irplrov, 
fir<ira Tj/^fis oi fitrej ol wept\eiirofievoi &fta ovv aiTois 
awayijojpeOa iv vetpi\ats els dwdvTr]ctv tov KVpiov eis 
dipa. xal oCtus iravTore aiv Kvpiy i<rbp.eOa. 

(b) 16-2.">. From Gospel mcui-din<j to the He- 
brews. — 2G. From Gospel acrori/inff to the F;/i/}>' 
tin tut. 

10. (It. 134 ; Ay. 11) Clemens Alex. Sfrom. ii. i). 
43 (Hotter, 4.")3), tj kov Tip jmC^K^oaiorj. et'ayyc\U 
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iKtivo. Svvarai' ov wavofTai 5 $t}tCv tus av eCprf, tltpwv 
oi OanfiTjO^o-eTai, OaftprjOeis Si jJaotXevaei, ftaaiXtOaas 
5i iiravairavoeTai : ' For those words* have the same 
meaning with these others, lie that sreketh shall 
not stop until he lind, and when he hath found lie 
shall wonder, and when he hath wondered he shall 
reign, and when he hath reigned he shall rest.' 

17. (It. «J3 ; An. 14) Origen, in Juann. torn. ii. G 
in Jcrcm. honi. xv. 4), e'dv 5i wpoaUTai th to 
KaO' 'Efipalovs evayyiXiOv, tvda avrbs 6 aunifp <py}OiV 
dpTi fXofii juf i] p.riTi}p fiov to 5.y<ov wvevfia iv puq tuv 
Tpi\^v fiov Kai dir^veyKi pe els Tb Ipos t6 fiiya Uafiwp : 
' And if any one goes to the < lospel according to the 
Hebrews, there the Saviour lumsidf saith : Just 
now my mother the Holy S|>irit took me by one 
of my hairs and carried me oil" to the great moun- 
tain Tabor.' 

IS. (It. l.'iO ; A p. 17) Origen, in Matt. torn. xv. 
14 (ixtits intcrpixtado), ' Seriptum est in evan- 
gel io quodam, quod dieitur secundum llebra'os, si 
tamen ]daeet ahcui suscipere illud non ad auctori- 
tateni soil ad manifestationeni pro]»osit:e qua\s- 
tionis : Dixit, imjuit, ad eum alter divituni : 
Magister, quid boniiin faciens vivam? Dixit ei : 
Homo, leges et prophetas fae, ItoHpondit ad emu : 
Foui. Dixit ei: Vade, vende omnia qua* ]>ossides 
et divide pan]»eribus et veni, sequere me. Co']>it 
autem dives scaljure eaput suiim et non placuit ei. 
Et dixit ad eum Dominus : (juomodo dicis, legem 
feci et prophet as, quoniam seriptum est in lege, 
Diliges proxiiuuin tuum sieut te ipsnm ; et eeee 
multi fratres tin", lilii Abraha*, amieti sunt stercore 
morientes pra* fame, et domus tua plena est multis 
bonis, et non cgreditur or.inino aliquid ex ea ad 
cos. Et con versus dixit Simoni discipulo suo 
sedenti apud so : Simon, lili Joanna', faeilius est 
eamelum intrare ])er foramen aeus quani divitem 
in regnum cojorutu ' : 'It is written in a certain 
tiospel, the so - called (Jospel according to the 
Hebrews, if any one likes to take it up not as 
having any authority but to shed light on the 
matter in hand : The other, it says, of the rich 
men said unto him, Master, by doing whal good 
thing shall I have life? lie said to him, Man, do 
the law and the prophets. lie answered unto 
him, I have. lie aaid to him, Go, sell all that 
thou hast, and distribute to the poor, and come, 
follow me. But the rich man began to scratch 
his head, and it pleased him not. And the Ford 
said unto him, How say est thou, I have done the 
law and the prophets, since it is written in the 
law, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; 
and behold, many brethren of thine, sons of 
Abraham, are clad in lilth, dying of hunger, and 
thy house is full of good things, ami nothing at all 
goes out from it to them. And he turned and said 
to Simon his disciple, who wns sitting by him : 
Simon, son of John, it is easier for a came] to 
enter through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.' 

19. (It. Uf> ; Ap. IS) Eusebius, Thettphxnvi, xxii., 
t6 cis ijn&s ^KOv'lijUpaiKOis x a P aKT ^P fflv (vayyiXtov ttjv 
dneiXijv ov Kara, tov diroKpvif/avTOS iirrr)ev, d\\d xaia 
ToiJ djwrws ifrrjKOTOs' Tptis yap Sot'-Xovs irepieix*, rbv /xiv 
KOTatpayivTa ri)v Virap&v tov SeawJTov /ierd wopvwv Kal 
avXijrpiSuv , tov 5i TroXXawXamdaavTa tjiv ipyaaiav, tov 
67 KaTOKpvxpavTa to rdXavTOV etra Tbv fiiv dnooexdijvai, 
rbv 51 nen<p6f)vat p6vov, t5v 5t ai'yKXeioOrjvai dtofiw- 
Tijpitp : 'The (iospel which has come down to us 
in Hebrew characters gave the threat as made not 
against him who hid [his talent], but against him 
who lived riotously : for [the i Arable] told of three 
servants, one who devoured his lord's substnnco 
with harlots and llute-girls, one who gained profit 
many fold, and one who hid his talent : and hov 



4o (I otter, 4.),i), tj kov Tip KaH t;Jpa&vs, evayyeXify o 
0a\jj.doas (iaotXevaei, yiypanT<xt ACii c Bacrt\e-Afas ira 
waive- at ; V. t4. ( JG (Hotter, 70$, l<r<> v ~t a P Toyroir 



in t lie issue one wa.s accepted, one merely blamed, 
and onerfmt up iti pmou.' 
20. (ft. 131 ; A]>* 2lCn:miebiu3, Thcophonia Syr. 
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fure, of the divisions of the soul, that comes to pass 
in houses, lie himself taught, as Ave have found in 
a place in the Gospel existing among the Hebrews 
in the Hebrew language, in which it is said], I will 
select to myself the good, those good ones whom 
my Father in heaven has given me.' 

21. (E, 9Srt ; Ap. 30) Jerome, adv. Pelag. iii. 2, 
' Et in eodem volumine (sc. evangelio iuxta He- 
brseos) : Si peccaverit, inquit, frater tuns in verbo 
et satis tibi. feeerit, eeptie.s in • die. snsoipe eiini. 
Dixit illi Simon diseipnlus eius : Septies in die? 
Iiespondit Dominus et dixit ei : Etiam ego dico 
tibi, usque septuagies septies ; etenini in prophetis 
quoque, postquam uncti sunt S]>iritu sancto, in- 
ventus est sermo peccati ' : 'And in the same 
volume it says, If thy brother sin in word and 
give thee satisfaction, receive him seven times in 
the day. Simon, his disciple, said to him, Seven 
times in the day ? The Lord answered and said to 
him, Yea, I say unto thee, until seventy times 
seven ; for with the prophets also, after they were 
anointed with the Holy Spirit, there was found 
sinful speech.' 

See also Seholion in Cod. 5GG evv , Mt IS 22 rb 
'\ov8aiKbf e£ijs ^X ei M €Ta t6 efiBofxrjKOPT&Kis etna' kclI yap 

iv T0?S TTpQ<pTjTaii fX(T0L TO XP llJ ^0 t ' al - CLVTOVS £v TTVfVfiaTl 

ay ItpevpiaKt to iv ai/rofr \6yos a/xapTtas. 

22. (It. 105; Ap. 50) Jerome, de Viris Tllustri- 
bus, ii., ' Evangelium quoque quod appellatur 
secundum Hebraeos et a me nuper in Gia'cnm 
Latinumque sermoncm translatum est, quo et 
Origenes srepe utitur, post resurrectionem Sal- 
vatoris refert : Dominus autem cum dedisset sin- 
donem servo sacerdotis ivit ad lacobum et ap]>aruit 
ei. Iuraverat enim lacobus se non comestnrum 
panem ah ilia bora qua biberat calicem Domini, 
donee videret emu resnrgentem a dormientibus. 

'Rursusquepost paulnlum : AH'erte, ait Dominus, 
mensam et pan em. Statimqnc additur : Tulit 
panem et benedixit ac fregit et dedit facobo lusto 
et dixit ei : Frater mi, comede panem tuiiin, quia 
resurrexit lilius hominis a dormientibus.' 

'Also the so-called Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, which was recently translated by me 
into Greek and Latin, which Origen, too, often 
uses, relates after the resurrection of the Saviour : 
But when the Lord had given the linen cloth to 
the priest's servant, he went to James and ap- 
peared to him. For James had taken an oath 
that he would not eat bread from that hour in 
which he had drunk the cup of the Lord, until he 
should see him rising from them that slesp. 

'And again, a little further on ; Bring me, saith 
the Lord, a table and bread. And there follows 
immediately: He took the bread, and blessed, 
and brake, and gave to James the Just, anil 
said to him, My brother, eat thy bread, inasmuch 
as the Sou of Man hath risen from them that 
sleep.' 

23. (R. 133; Ap. 2) Jerome, adv. Pelag. iii. 2, 
'In evangelio iuxta Ilebneos . . . narrat his- 
toria : Ecce mater Domini et fratres eius dieebant 
ei : loannes Baptista baptizat in remissioncm pec- 
eatorum ; eamus et baptizemur ab co. Dixit autem 
eis : Quid peceavi, ut vadam et baptizer ab co 1 
nisi forte hoc ipsum, quod dixi, ignorantia est 1 : 
' In the Gospel according to the Hebrews ... is 
the following story : Behold, the Lord's mother 
and his brethren were saying to him : John the 
Baptist baptizes unto the remission of sins ; let us 
M,o and be baptized by him. But he said unto them ; 
What bin have I done, that I should go and be 
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baptized by him? unless perchance this very 
thing which I have said is an ignorance [i.e. 
sin].' 

"24. (It. 147 ; Ap. 7) Jerome, in Ezeeh. IS 7 , 'In 
evangelio quod iuxta Hebneos Nazarad legere 
consueverunt inter maxima ponitur crimina, qui 
fratris sui spiiitum contristaverit' : ' In the Gospel 
which the Nazarenes are accustomed to read, that 
according to the Hebrews, there is put among the 
greatest crimes, he who shall have grie\ed the 
spirit of his brother.' 

*25. (B. 14S; Ap. 8) Jerome, in Ephcs. 5 3f -, 'In 
Hebraico quoqne evangelio legimus Dominum ad 
discipulos loquentem : Et nniuquam, inquit, hvti 
sitis, nisi quum fratrem vestrum videritis in eari- 
tate ' : 'In the Hebrew Gospel, too, we read of the 
Lord saying to the disciples, And never, said he, 
rejoice, except when you have looked upon your 
brother in love.' 

20. (R. 135; Ag. 30, Ap. 16) 2 Clem. Rom. 
Xli. 2, €TTfpu)TT)0els yap avrbs 6 nvpios virb twos, wLtc 
T}^(i avTOo }} /3a<nXc£a, tiirev' &Tav g<TTai to. Svo 'iv, Kai to 
i^w u>s to ecrw, Kai to ipoev /uera Trjs drjXelas, oiVe 
dpaev oHt( 0i}Xu : ' For the Lord himself, having 
been asked by some one when his kingdom should 
come, said, When the two shall be one, and the 
outer as the inner, and the male with the female, 
neither male nor female.' 

Clemens Alexandrinus : (1) Strom, iii. 6. 45 
(Potter, 532) ; of. iii. 9. G4 (Potter, 540), and Exc, 
ex Theodvfo, § 07, Trj ^aXdi/xrj 6 Kvptos Trvv0avo/J.iv7) f 
fiexpi TroTe davaTos itrxiVet, oi'X t^J KaKov tov fliov cVros 
Kai Trjs /cWcrews Trovrjpas, M^XP lJ & v t tifev, vfxeis al 
yvvaiKes tlkt€t<:'. 'When Salome asked how long 
death should have power, the Lord (not meaning 
that life is evil and the creation bad) said, As long 
as you women bear.' 

(2) Strom, iii. 0. G3 (Potter, 530 f.), ol oi dfrt- 
Taaao/jLfvoL tt} KTlaet tov Oeov 5ia ttjs eutprjpLOV iynpaTdas 
KaKtiva Xiyovai to. wpos ^.aXw/x-qv eiprffiiva, wv irporepov 
e/j.yr]adr}fi€f' <piptTai Si, oi/xai, iv tw Kar' AlyvirTiovs 
euayyeXliij. tpa<rl yap 6Vt avTOS elTret' 6 trwrr/p' r)\dov 
KaraXveai ret Zpya tt)$ OrjXetas, BrjXtias nkv t^s eVt- 
dvjxias, tpya 5£ ytvvt)<jiv /cat <pdopav : ' And those 
who oppose the creation of God through shameful 
abstinence allege also those words spoken to 
Salome whereof we made mention above. And 
they are contained, I think, in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Egyptians. For they say that the 
Saviour himself said, I came t<» destroy the works 
of the female, — the female being lust, and the 
works birth and corruption.' 

(3) Strom, iii. 0. GG (Potter, 541), tL 8t ov X i Kai 
to. H-r/s tusv irpbs -aXw^e eipyfLivw iiruptpovoiv ol 
navTa jxBXXqv rj rc5 Kara, ttjv &Xr)$€iav evayyeXmui 
aToixv ffayTe ^ Kavofi; <paix£vt)S yap aiVnjs" saX&s ovv 
(TToiijaa fir} T€KOvaa, ws ov SeJVTWs Tr\s yfvicretjjs wapa- 
Xap.3avoixivi)s, afxeifitTai Xiywv 6 nupios' iraaav <paye 
ftoT&uTjv* tt}v 8i wiKpiav %x ov<J,xv M 4 > °-7V s '• ' And why 
do not they who walk any way rather than by 
the gospel rule of truth adduce the rest also of 
the words spoken to Salome? For when she 
said, Therefore have I done well in that I have 
not brought forth, as if it were not fitting to 
accept motherhood, the Lord replies, saying, Eat 
every herb, but that which hath bitterness eat 
not. 3 

(4) Strom, iii. 13. 02 (Potter, 553), cua tovt6 tol 
6 Kaaaiavus <pt]ai' Trvy6ai>OfJ.ifr)S rf)s —aXti/xjjj, Trjre 
yvujaOrfo-eTai {lege yevrjairat) tol irepl uv tfptro, Z<p7) 
6 Kupios' oTav rb ttjs ai<rx I'fijs tvSvfia 7rar?)<77jTe Kai t>Tav 
yivrjTai to. Suo 'iv, Kai to appev /jo-tcl tt\% OrjXeias.oiiTe 
appw cure OtjXv: 'Therefore Cassian says: When 
Salome inquired when those things should be con- 
cerning which she asked, the Lord said, When ye 
trample on the garment of shame, and when tho 
two shall be one, and the male with the female, 
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(<•) *27-33. The Ori/rhi/nehu.i ' Logia.' — 

[Logitm I, Kat rdrc 5iajd\tif,etf ("KpaXeiv to K&p<pa$ rb 
iv rip 6<pOa\fiit> tov d5t\<pav o~av, is part of Lk 4a ]. 

27. Lug ion 2, Xiyei'lijaoiT idv fii] vt}o-t€vct}tc rbv 
Kbcpav av MT ({'pyre Tyv fiaaiXftav tov Oeav' Kai idv p.7j 
<rafifiaTiaT}Tt rb adfifiaTov ai'K B^caOe rbv iraripa : 
'Jesus saith, Except ye fast to the world, ye shall 
in no wise linil the kingdom of Hod ; and exewpt 
ye make the sabbath a real sabbath, ye shall not 
see the Father.' 

2S. Loijion 3, \{yu 'lijaovs- ([o~]ti)v iv jiiaip tov 
Kfofiov, Kai iv aapKi &><f>0i)v ai'Toit, koI evpav iravrai 
fifttvavTat Kai oibiva evpav bapZvTa iv avrah, Kai vavft 
i) yp\>xh nav iiri rots vlott tQv dvOpuirtiiv, Sri rv<p\al eiaiv 
rjj Kapbiq. aiTu.[v] Kai av (i\(\Travaiv'\i ' Jesus saith, 
I stood in the midst of the world, and in the llesh 
was 1 scuti <>f them, ami 1 found all men drunken, 
and none found 1 atliir*t among them, and my 
soul grievuih over the sons of men, because they 
are blind in their heart, and see not.' 

2!>. Legion 4 . . . [t]j)v Trrwxfiav : '. . . poverty.' 

30. Loghn 5, [Xt'7]fc ['tijcrefOr oir)ov e"dv tbffiv [/3, ovk] 
([folv d'0eot, Kai [o]irav e[U] iariv pibvot, [\i])w iyui (Ifit 
p.er* ai/r[oC]' tyei[p]ov rbv \Wov Kant* eepijo'fts pe, ax^ov 
rb *v\av Kaytli tKcififit : ' Jesus saith, Wherever there 
are two, they are not without Hod ; and wherever 
there is one alone, 1 pay, I am with him. Itaise 
the stone nml there shalt thou lind me ; cleave the 
wood and there am I.' 

31. Logivn 0, V-yet 'Itjcavf avu (gtlv ScktSs wpa- 
0i7rijs iv tt} ncLTpLSi clvt[ a]v aval iarpbt waiei Bepatrdat 
fit ravt yivJicKovrat avrbv : 'Jesus saith, A prophet 
is not acceptable in his own country, neither doth 
a physician work cure* upon them that know him.' 

32. Lngion 7, X^-)£t 'lij<roes- ira\tt atKoSapLijuivt] eV 
8.Kpov [6]povs v\f/i}\ov Kai ((TTrjptyfiivT} aCre irf[a)(tv 
Suvarat otfrf Kpv[p]f)vat : ' Jesus saith, A city built 
upon the top of a lii»h hill and stabli.shed, can 
neither fall nor be hid.' 

33. Logiun N, X^ei "irjaaur dh-ot'eis [f]/r rb ?v wtlov 
aov, rb . . . : 'Jesus saith, Thou hearest with one 
car . . .' 

{(f) 34 - 4(5. From various ancient documents, 
Catholic and heretical. — 

34 [It. Of!; A p. 21c) Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. fi. 4S 
(I'otter, 7b"4), at/riVa £v rtp lUVpoe Kypirynari a Kupidt 
(ftrjat Trpbt tous fiaOijrdt pifra. t'i]v avdaTafftV ('^t\(^dfii}v 
jpL&t bwbfKa fiaOtjTat Kpivas n^iovt f/xoO — oPs 6 Appear 
i]0f'\i}Cfv — nal &TraffT6\ovs TrtffTavt iiyi)ad(jLtt>os elvat, 

ir^fnrwv iwl rbv K6<ffnav (i>ayyf\i<ra<r0ai ravt /cara rr\v l\0us : ' For as often as ye eat this bread and drink 

QiKavntvyv dvOp&irovt yw&aKuv ort tit Ce<Ss (artv, 5ta this cup, ye do show my death until 1 come. 
r/)s [rod xp«toC] TiVrews f'fiTjt SyXaivTas rd n^Wavra, 42, (It. 52; A p. 21'/) Kpiphan. Hwr. ,\.\x. 13, 

Bttws ot dKaiaavTft Kai TTiaTt:<aa.vTt$ auOlaiv, o\ be fiij iv t£ yavv nap' aiToTt fvayyf\i(fi Kara MarOaiov 

■martoaavrtt dkovaavrcs p-cprvp^auyjiv, ovk tx 0VT€ * 6vojxa^ofiivi^>, ai>x t)X<p 5e irXrjpiaTdT^}, dXXd vivodtvfiiv^i 

an oXorfiay tlndv' oik ifKOuffafuv : 'Straightway, in Kai rjKpumjpiaffnivif) (KSpaiKbv be ravra KaXo.Vtc) 

the rieachiujr of Peter, after the resumption the i^iptrat 8ti iyivtrb nt defy ivb^an 'Irfcovs, Kai 

Lord says to the diseiples, I e-Iioftu yon twelve ilis- ai^riis (is iruiv rpidKOvra, 5s i$t\i£aTa rjnat. Kai i\0uv 

ciples, liaving judged you worthy of me (those ds KaQapvaovn etV^XCec ets tt\v oIkIq.v 2C(^ajvos tov 

whom the Lord wished), and havinjr accounted yen | iwiKX^OivTat Wirpav, Kai dval^at rb arbfia oi'to." ftirf 

to be faithful apostles, sending you into the world irapepx^nfot napa t^v \ip,VT]v Tt^epidSot i^tXt^dfxijv 



30. {It. 130; Ajj. 15) Apostolic Church- Ontn; 
xxvi. (Mil^'enfehl, XT extra C(inoucni'\ iv. p. 
IIS), wpa^Xeyf yap tj/J-Tv, St{ ibibao-Ktv, ort rd dfftftvit 
bid tov lo-xvpo'v ffuOfjaerat ; ' For lie said to us 
before, when he was teaching, That which U weak 
shrill be saved through that which is strong.' 

37. (It. 131 ; A%. 20) bidweuiim Hgr. ii. S fed. 
Lagarde, p. 14), V*yei yap ij ypa^' dvrjp dbbKi^ct 
dirdpao-Tos : ' For the Scripture saith, A man is un- 
approved if he be untempted.' 

Tertnllian, <lc liapt. xx., ' Vigilato et orate, 
inquit, ne ineidatis in tentationein. Et ideo credo 
tentati sunt, quoniam obdormiernni, tit appre- 
hensum Dominum destituerint, et qui cum eo 
nerstiterit et gladio sit usus, ter etiam ne^aierit. 
Nam et pneeosserat dictum : Neminem intentatum 
rcgna cielestia consecutnrnm ' : ' Watch and pray, 
he saith, that ye enter not into temptation. And 
so 1 think they were tempted, because they fell 
asleep, so that they failed the Lord after his 
arrest; and he who continued with him and used 
the sword even denied him three times. For the 
saying had also preceded, that no one untempted 
should attain to the heavenly realms.* 

3S. (It. 101 ; Ap. 45) JJoju. Clem. iii. 53, in mV 
FKfytV iyu flfii irtpl av Muve?]? irpof<t>ip-ti<afv eiwwv 
irpo<p$Ti}v tycpti Ofilv KVpiot a 6tb$ r}ftwv ("k t2v db(.\<p£>v 
vftwv tienrfp Kai ifii' avTav dKavert Kara navTa. 5s av be 
y.i) aKovcrj tov wpa<pifTai< tKtlvov, diraOavfiTai : ' More- 
over, he said: 1 am he concerning whom Mo*es 
prophesied, saying, A prophet shall the Lord our 
U oil raise up for you from your brethren like unto 
me ; hear him in all things ; and whoever shall 
not hear that prophet, shall die.' 

3 l J. (It. SO; Ag. II) Horn. Clem. x. 3. Bead tov 
rbv avpavbv Kri^avTat Kai ttjv yrjv Kai irdvra ev avTols 
7T£7ronj/cdras, (is dXijfijs ftpt]Kfv i]ntv irpo^Tijt : ' tlod 
having created the heaven ami the earth, and made 
all things therein, as the true Prophet hath told us.' 

40. (It. 7; Ag. 13) Horn. Clem. xii. 2!), a t-tjs 
d\i}0f las tt po<pr)Ti)S %<£>■>}' rd d7a0d i\0uv 5ti, piaKdptot 
5i, 4>tjcI, St' ob tpxerai- opoiojs Kai rd KaKa dvdyKt} 
iXBciv, aval 5e 5t* av Zpxtrai : 'The Prophet of truth 
said, Good things must eome, but blessed, saith 
he, is he through whom they come; in like 
manner, It must needs be also that evils come, 
but woe to him through whom they come.' 

41. (Jt. Si); Ag. 22) Const. Apost. viii. 12, 6<rd/as 
7dp av iirOirjTf Tbv apTav tovtqv Kai rb nor-qpiov tovto 
Trivqrt, Tbv OdvaTav Tbv i^ibv KarayyiWtTf dxpcj dv 



to preach, that the men on the earth should know 
that Cod is one ; and thiough faith in me to show 
what is to be, in order that they who hear ami 
nclieve may be saved; but tho*« who believe not, 
having heard, may bear witness, having no excuse 
for saying, We did not hear.' 

35. "(It. 100; Ap. 51) Hem. Alex. Strum, vi. 5. 



]<j)dvvT)v Kai 'IdKWfiov, viovt 'Aijebaiov, *ai ii/xwi-a Kai 
'Avbptav Kai ^I'iXtwwov Kai V,apOo\ofj.aiav Kat Ua^d? 
Kai 'laKUfiav Tbv tov 'A\<pa.iov *ai> QabSaiav Kai 
~Lfiwva rbv /,ij\curvj»' Kai "loCdoc rbv '\o~KapaJiTT]v Kai 
ae Tbv )<laT0aiop KaOf^dpievav iiri tov TtXwviov ("KuXfaa, 
Kai rjKo\avtir}ffdt fiot. vftas ol>v fioiAajMai e^Qt btKabva 
diraaToXavt tit napTvpiov tov 'I«rpaiJ\ : ' In tin 



43 (Potter, 702, bid to0t6 <p-t\aiv 6 ll^rpos dp^hlvat tiospel, called "according to .Matthew,'' though 
rbv Kvptov rots dTrcwTtiAots' iav fitv ovv Tit <?e\ijJ7j tov 
*\apar]\ /.KravoTjaat 5td tov ivbfiardt fiav wiOTcveiV er't 
Tbv Otav, d<pt0i)(TovTai atrip ai d,uapriai. utrd SwScko 
^rrj i^XOtTf dt tvv Kbapav p7j rts ftirr}' ovk -qKova-afAev : 
'Therefore Peter says that the Lord said to the 
apostles. If then any one of Krael wishes to repent 
and believe through my name on God, his mdh .. 

shall bo forgiven him. After twtfve vrjifsj gotorlih j by the Inke or T1bp»ift# iSbose John and Ja 
ne say, ttVrlfd ' h^t Wnf. nSiih of Zrh,a.-,, mm Srnlon and A«.lr, 



into the world, lest any one sayf 



not fully complete, but falsified ami mutilatid 
(ami they call it " the Hebrew '"), is contained the 
following : There came a certain man, by name 
Jesus, ami he wa> about thirty years old. who 
chose us. And when he had come to L'apern.ium 
he came into the house of Simon, suriiamcd Peter, 
and h»' opened his niouthjuid «iid, As 1 passed 

lues, 
and 
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<^Phili]» and Bartholomew and Thomas and James 
the son of Alph;eus and> Thaddams and Simon 
the Zealot, and Judas Iseariot, and I called thee 
Matthew, sitting at the reeeipt of eustom, and 
thou didst follow me. You therefore I wish to be 
twelve apostles for a witness to Israel.' 

43. (R, 92 ; Ap. 6) Epiphan. Hmr. xxx. 16, <bs 
rb Trap' airois (sc. rots 'EjjiwvaLots) euayyiXtov KaXov- 
fievov Tveptix €l -i Sri JjXOov KaraXOaai t&s dvalas, Kal iav 
fir} 7reu'<cr?jcr0e tov Ovetv, ov iradaerat dtp' (/Ltwv fj 6py$ : 
'As their [the Ebionites'] so-called Gospel runs: 
1 came to destroy the sacrifices, and except ye 
cease fiom sueriticing, wrath shall not cease from 
you.' 

44. (R. 94 ; Ap. 15) Hippolytus, Phitosoph. v. 7, 
vcpl fjs diapprjb-qv iv t£ Kara Qwfiav eiriypatpo/jLivif} 
evayye\l(p wapaStSdaat [se. ©I Naaffxr^pof] XiyovTes 
ovtus' ifxe 6-^tjtwv cuprjaet, iv Tratdlots dirb ItOsv errd" 
est? yap iv r((J TccTffape<rKatd(Ka.T<p alQvi Kpi>ft6fj.evos 
<pav(pov/j.ai : 'Concerning whicli in the Gospel in- 
scribed \' according to Thomas " they [the Naas- 
senes] have expressly a tradition as follows: He 
that seeketh me shall find me in children from 
seven years old onwards, for there I am manifested, 
though hidden in the fourteenth age.' 

45. Acta Tho»i(p, vi. (M. II. James, Apocrypha 
Anecdota, Second Series), ovtus yap iSiSdxdtjfxev 
irapa tov <r<x>Ti}pos XiyovTOS' 6 Xvrpot/Jievos ^i'X aJ ° L ' }r0 
tZv dbwXtov, ovtos icrrat fiiyas iv rrj fiaatXeia jjlov : 
' For thus were we taught by the Saviour, who 
said, Whoso redeemeth souls from idols, he shall 
be great in my kingdom.' 

46. (K. 100; Ap. 44) Acta Philippi, xxxiv. 
(Tisi'h. Acta apost. apoer.), ttwev ydp /not 6 Kvpios' 

ia.V jJLTI TOlT)ffT}T£ Vp.CuV TO. KOLTW €(S TCL 6.VW Kal T& d/DtOTfpd 

els to. 5e£ia, ov /jlt) elaiXdijre els ttjv paffiXelav fiov : ' For 
the Lord said to me, Except ye make the lower 
into the upper and the left into the right, ye shall 
not enter into my kingdom.' 



(e) 47-4S. Afjrapkn from the Miskna. — 
*47. (R. 152) Abvdii Zara 166, 17«, ' The Rabbis 
have the following tradition : When Rabbi Eliezer 
was once imprisoned fcr heresy [minuth, i.e. inclina- 
tion to the forbidden Christian religion), he was 
brought before the (Roman) court to be judged. 
The judge said to him, Does such a mature man 
as thou occupy himself with such vain things? 
Eliezer replied, The Judge is just to me. The judge 
thought that Eliezer was speaking of him ; in fact 
he referred to his Father in heaven. Then the 
judge said, Because I am held by thee to be just, 
thou art acquitted. "When Eliezer came home, 
his; disciples came to eomfort him, but he would 
accept no comfort. Then R. Akiba said to him, 
Permit me to say to thee something of that which 
thou hast taught me. He answered, Say on. 
Then R. 'Akiba said, Perhaps thou hast at some 
time heard a heresy which pleased thee, because 
of which thou wast now about to be imprisoned for 
heresy. Eliezer replied, 'Akiba, thou remindest 
me. 1 was once walking in the upper street of 
Sepphoris ; there I met one of the disciples of 
Jesus of Nazareth, named Jacob of Kephar Se- 
kbanya, who said to me, In your law it reads : 
Thou shalt not bring the hire of an harlot into the 
house of thy God (Dt 23 18 ) ; is it lawful that from 
such gifts one should have a draught-house built 
for the high priest? 1 knew not what to answer 
him to this. Then he said to me, Thus taught me 
Jesus of Nazareth : Of the hire of an harlot hath 
she gathered them, and to the hire of an harlot 
shall they return (Mie l 7 ) ; from tilth it came, to 
the place of filth shall it go. This explanation 
pleased me, and therefore have I been arrested for 
heresy, because I have transgressed the word of 
Scripture : Remove thy way far from her (Pr 5 B ), 
i.e. from heresy.' 

Digitized by 



4S. (R. 117) Shabbatk UGa. b, « Imma Shalom, 
the wife of R. Eliezer and sister of Rabban Gama- 
liel (II.), had a-philosopher as a neighbour, .who had 
the reputation" of never aeeepting a bribe. They 
wished to make him ridieulous. So Imma brought 
him a golden lampstand, came before him, and 
said, I wish to be given my share of the family 
estate. The philosopher answered them, Then 
have thy share. But Gamaliel said to him, We 
have the law : Where there is a son, the daughter 
shall not inherit. The philosopher said, Since 
the day when you were driven from your country, 
the law of Moses has been done away, and the 
Gospel has been given, in which it reads : Son and 
daughter shall inherit together. The next day 
Gamaliel brought to the philosopher a Libyan ass. 
Then the philosopher said to them, I have looked 
at the end of the Gospel ; for it says : I, the G,o*pel, 
am not come to do away with the law of Moses, 
but I am come to add to the law of Moses. It 
stands written in the law of Moses: Where there 
is a son, the daughter shall not inherit. Then 
Imma said to him, May your light shine like the 
lampstand ! But Rabban Gamaliel said, The ass 
is come, and has overturned the lampstand.' 



(/) 49-66. Agrapha *rom early Christian 
Writers. — 

49. (R. 2 ; Ag. 2) Clem. Rom. xiii. 1 f., fxaXiara 
/xepvij/xivoi twv Xoyoiv tov KVplov 'lyaov, oDs iXaXtjcrev 
SiSdaxwv tirielKetav Kal fiaKpo6vfJ,tav' ovtws yap tlTTey' 

AfSrt, iW iXei}8i}Te' 
a<pieTc, 'iva a<p€drj vfiTv 

ws TTOtetTe, 0VT0) TTOiljd^fftTat vfiiv' 

ws SiSore, ovtlos 8odrj<T(Tai v/juv' 
ujs Kptv(T(, ovtws Kpidycrecrde' 
ws xpV aT *v fa Q ( t ovTWi xp^ffTei^Tja-eTcu v/mv* 
<fi fiiTpip fxeTpelTf, iv avT$ )J.eTpT}dri<rtTai vfuv. 
' Most of all remembering the words of the Lord 
Jesus which he fcpake, teaching forbearance and 
long-sutlering ; for thus he spake : Have mercy, 
that ye may receive mercy ; forgive, that it may 
be forgiven to yon. As ye do, so shall it be done 
to you. As ye give, so shall it be given unto you. 
As ye judge, so shall ye be judged. As ye show 
kindness, so shall kindness be showed unto you. 
With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
withal to you.' 

50. (II. 57 ; A p. 28) 2 Clem. Rom. iv. 5, 8ta 
tovto, TavTa vfx&v TrpaaaovTuv, el-rev 6 Kvpios' iav ?}t( 
fxer 4fiov avvTjyfiivot, ev ry koXttii} jxov Kal fiij iroirfTf ray 
ivroXas fiov, d7ro/3a\u> v/ias Kal ip2 vp.1v' virdytTi air' 
efiov, ovk 615a vfias iri/Oev care", ipyaTai avofilas : ' For 
this cause, if ye do these things, the Lord said, 
Though ye be gathered together with me in my 
bosom, and do not my commandments, I will cast 
you away, and will say unto yon, Depart from 
me, I know you not whenee ye are, ye workers of 
iniquity.' 

51. (R. 149 ; A p. 10) 2 Clem. Rom. v. 2-4, Xiya 
ydp 6 KiipW laeadt ws apvla e'v jiiacij Xukuv. diroKptdtls 
8£ 6 HiTpos aiTi+i Xdyet' iav odv Siaxnrapa^onriv ol Xukoi 
to. apvta ; et7rei' 6 'I^joCs t^> lliTpifi' fir) (pofidadioaav to. 
dpvta tovs Xvkovs fiera t6 d7ro0acetJ' ai)rd" koI v/xets /at) 
<pofiel<rQe tovs diroKTivpovras vftas Kal fii]8iv v/mv 5vva- 
/jLivovs Troteiv, dXXa. <po§elade t6v fiera rb awodavtiv v/xas 
?Xovto (^ovalav i^i'XV s Ka ^ cr&pa-TOS, tov [iaXeiv els 
yievvav irvpjs : 'For the Lord saith, Ye shall be as 
lambs in the midst of wolves. But Peter answer- 
ing said unto him, What, then, if the wolves should 
tear the lambs ? Jesus said unto Peter, Let not 
the lambs fear the wolves after they are dead ; 
and ye also, fear ye not them that kill you and are 
not able to do anything to you ; but fear him that, 
alter ye are dead, hath power over soul and body, 
to east them into the Gehenna of fire.' 

52. (II. 5; Ag. 7) 2 Clem. Rom. viii. 5, X^ei 
7d/j 6 Kvpios fv t£ fiayyeXlif' et t6 funphv ovk ^r^p?J(rare, 
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tA fiiya tU vpLiv Swaei ; Xdym yap vfitif Sri 6 wiarbi eV 
t\axl<TTtf} Kal tv TToWtfi incrTos conv : ' For the Lord 
saith in the tiospul, If ye kept not that which is 
little, M'ho shall give unto you that which is great '! 
For 1 say unto you that lie who is faithful in the 
least, is faithful also in niuuh.' 

53. (U. MU; Aj». 95) Irennms, v. 33. 3f., 'Qnein- 
adnuidnm presbyteri uiuiuiuuriint, qui loaniieni 
disuipulum Domini vidernnt, audiswe se ab eo, 
quemadinodnni de teinporihus illis doeebat Poiiii- 
iius et dieebut: Veinent dies in quihus vine;* 
nuseentnr singula; decern inillia palmitnm haben- 
les, et in uno palmite dena niilha hraehioruui, et 
in uno vero palmite {lege brat-bio) dena inillia 
Ihigellorum, et in unoquoqiie llagello dena inillia 
botiuuin, et in unoquoque botro dena millia ai-i- 
noruni, et unumquodque aeinum expressnin dabit 
vigintiquinque inetretas vini. Et enui coniiu 
approhendeiit aliquis sanctorum botnnn, alius 
elaniabit : Botans ego nielior sum, nie suine, per 
me Doniinum benedie. Similiter et grnnuni tritiei 
deucin inillia spiearum generatnruin, et uiiamqiiuni- 
que spicam hubituraiu decern millia granorum, et 
unumquodmie grannm qninqne bilibres simihe 
claue inundfu : et reliqua autein noma et seniina et 
herham secundum eongruentiam lis conscquentem : 
et omnia animalia iis eibis utentia, quai a terra 
accipiuntur, pacilica ut cousentanea invieein lieri, 
subieela hominibus cum oinni subiectione. Ihee 
anteni et Papins, loanms auditor, Polyearpi autem 
(ontnbernulis, veins homo, per scriplurnm testi- 
nioniuin perhibet in quarto libroruni suorum : sunt 
eniin ilH quinque libri cousei ipli. 

' Kt adieeit dieens: llae autein eredibilia sunt 
credentibus. Kt luda, inquit, prod i (ore non 
ereden(e et interrogate : Ujnomodo ergu tales 
genitune a Domino perlicientur ? dixisse Domi- 
nnm : Videbnnt qui venicnt in ilia.' 

'As the elders, who saw John the disciple of 
I he Lord, relate that they had heard from him 
how t lie Lord used to leach concerning (hose times, 
and to say : The days will come-, in which vines 
shall grow, each having ten thousand shoots, and 
on one shoot ten thousand branches, and on one 
branch again I en thousand twigs, and on each twig 
ten' thousand clusters, and in each cluster ten 
thousand grapes, and each grape when pressed 
Shall yield live-and-twcnly mc;isuresof wine. And 
when any of the saints shall have taken hold of 
one of their clusters, another shall cry, 1 am a 
better cluster ; take me, bless the Lord through me. 
Likewise, also, that a grain of wheat shall produce 
ten thousand heads, and every head shall have 
ten thousand grains, and every grain ten pounds 
of tine llour, bright and clean ; nnd the other fruits, 
seeds, and the grass shall produce in similar pro- 
portions; and all the animals, using these fruits 
which are products of the soil, shall become in 
their turn peaceable and harmonious, obedient to 
man in all subjection. These tilings Tapias, who 
was a hearer of John and a companion of Polyearp, 
an ancient worthy, witnesseth in writing in the 
fourth of his books, for there are live books com- 
posed by him. 

' And he added, saying, Hut these things are 
credible to them that believe. And when .Indus 
the traitor did not believe, and asked, How shall 
such growths be accomplished by the Lord ? he 
relates that the Lord said, They shall see, who 
shall come to these (times).' 

Ilippolytus, t'onim. in. Duniclnn, lib. i\\ (ed. 
Bratke, p. -14), rod oiV Kvpiov Si-qyovptivov toU paOtfrais 
trepi tt}s ptXXovff-qs twv aylwy fiaoiXdas ws fit) ti/&o$os 
Kal davpaaT-f), KarairXaytls 6 'lovSas eVl rotr Xeyoptvois 
(<pi)' Kal t/j dpa 6^erai ravra -, 6 Si hvptot ((pi)' ravra I 
<5^oj>tcu ol a$tot ytv6pei>oi : 'So when the Lord told 
the disciples about t lit* coming kingdom of th" 
»aints, how it was gloriou-. and ]uaj\ ellous, Judas, 



amazed at what was spoken, said, And who then 
shall see these things? And the Lord replied, 
These things shall they see who become worthy.' 

54. (R. SS; Ag. 21) Justin .Martyr, Dud. x\xv., 
eiW( yap' iroXXol (XciKjovTat e7r2 Tip 6v6fiaTL p.ov, f^wOtv 
ivStSvpitvai Sippara irpofiaTtov, tviaOev Si ettri \i\oi 
&piraye%' nal' taovrat <rxh^<tTa Kal alptaets : ' For he 
said, Many shall eome in my name, elad without 
in sheepskins, but within they are ravening 
wolves; anil, There shall l>e schisms and heresies? 
Cf. Ihiin.sralin Syr, vi. 5 (ed. Lagarde, p. 9'J, 1. U). 

*55. (II. U->; Ag. 39). lustin Martyr, ftiai. xlvii,, 
6iA Kal 6 r)fjL€Tepos Kvpios 'lijuous Xpiffrbs eiTrec" eV ots av 
i/piai KaTa\a£iu>, tv roi/rotj teal KptvQ : ' Wherefore also 
our Lord Jesus Christ said, In whatsoever things 1 
apprehend you, in those I shall judge von.' 

5U. (K. Ul ; Ag. 51) Justin Martyr,' A/wl. i. 15, 
et7T( 8t ovtws' ovk ^Xdov KaXdaat SiKalovs, d\\' a/j.apTti)- 
\oi>i' (is pitTavoiaf t)t\ei yap 6 narrip 6 ovpdvios tt\v 
lACTavoiav tov apLaprwXov ij ttjv Kj\aait> avrou : 'And 
he said this, I came not to call righteous but 
sinners to repentance; for the heavenly Father 
desircth the sinner's repentance rather than his 
punishment.' 

*57. (11. 143; Ag. 41) Clem. Alex. Strom. I 
24. 15S (Potter, 41G), airelade ydp ) (prjtrl, rd /i^dXa, 
Kal to. puKpa bpXv irpo(TTf8r}<HTat. 

Origen, do Oral, ii., rh ph 5 Set' alretre tA ^e7<i\a, 
fc-a.2 rd puKpd Oftiv irpoaTtdijfffTai, Kal' ahftre rd tirov- 
pdvia, nal ra ewlyaa bpXv TrpoarfO^crfTai : ' That which 
is needful : Ask for the great things, and the small 
shall be added to you ; and, Ask tor the heavenly 
things, and the earthly shall be added to you.' 

*5S. (It. 144 ; Ag. 43) Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 2S. 
177 (1'otter, 425), eiKdnns dpa Kal i) ypacpifj, toiovtovs 
Ttvds ripLas SiaXcKTtKobs ovtws (0^\ovcra ytvtsdaK, irapat- 
vet' ylvtoOe 6e ddKifxoi TpaweliTat, rd p£v diroSo^tfxd- 
SOfres, rd Si Ka\6i> «.ar^xoi'Tej : ' llightly, therefore, 
the Scripture also, in its desire to make us such 
dialecticians, exhorts us, lie approved money- 
changers, disapproving some things, but holding 
fast tliat which is good.' 

Cf. Urig. m Juh. toill. xix. {rripovvruv rr\v ivrdKrjv 
'iijaov \iyovaaf SSki/uh Tpaire^iTai ylveaOt) ; Apelles 
aji. Fpiphan. I/itr. xliv. 2 ; iJidascafin Syr. ii. 3(i 
(ed.. Lagarde, p. 42) ; Plstis Suphia, p. 353 [Lat, 
p. 220] ; Hum. Clem. ii. 51. 

51). (It. S7 ; Ag. 17) Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 10. G4 
(1 'otter, CSl), \iyet ydp 6 irpa<pT)TW irapapoK^v Kvpiov 
tU vor/irei ei pltj <xo<pbs Kal tiriaTiipLW Kal d7ajrtD^ t6v 
Kvpiov aiiToO ; fVi 6\iywt> earl Tavra x<i3pr^<rat. ov yap 
<p0ovZ}t>, <prj<rl, nap^yyeiXfif 6 KVpios tv Ttei evayytXiy 
pLvarripioy ip.bv (fiol Kal rots vlois tou oIkov fj.ov : ' l**or the 
Prophet sailh, Who shall know the parable of the 
Lord except the wise and understanding and that 
lovclh his Lord? It bclongeth to a few only to 
receive these things. For not grudgingly, he 
saith,did the Lord declare in a certain Gospel, My 
mystery is for me and for the sons of my house.' 

(•0. (R 1<>7; Ap. 53) Clem. Alex. Shorn, iii. 15. 
97 (Potter, 555), ndXtv 6 Krpids (f>r)oti>' 6 yri/tas jxrj 
{KftaXXtTOf Kal 6 /aij y^ipias pii\ yapitiTW S Kara wp6- 
Qeviv eiVoi'xiai opLoXoyijoas /jlt) yrj/iat dyapLOS SiapLcvt'Tw ; 
'Again the Lord sailh, Let him that is married 
not put away, and let him that is unmarried marry 
not: let him that with purpose of cclibaey hatli 
promised not to marry remain unmarried.' 

(il. (Ii. 129; Ag. S) Clem. Alex. Exccrpta ex 
Thwdoto, ii. (Potter, 957), Sid tovjo Xtytt 6 awrf/p' 
ortifou <ti) Kal t; \fs\'XV <rov : 'Therefore the Saviour 
saith, l»e saved, thou and thy .soul.' 

1*2. (It. I2S ; AiX. 5) Origen, Hum. in Icrrmiam, 
xx. 3, * Legi alicuhi quasi Salvatore ilicente, et 
qnaro sive quia personam liguravit Salvatoris, 
sue in niemoriam adduxit. an vcrum sit hoc quod 
dictum est. Ait autem ipse Saivator: Qui inxta 
jqe est,.iu\ta igneni est; qui longe est a me, longe 
est a tegnu^ . 'I bw** read somewhere what pur 
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ports to be an utterance of the Saviour, and I 
query (equally if some one put it into the month of 
the Saviour, or if some one remembered it) whether 
that is true which is said. But the Saviour himself 
saith, lie who is near me is near the lire; he who 
is far from me is far from the kingdom.' 

63. (R. 90; Ag. 36b) de vwntibus Sina et Sion, 
xiii., ' Ipso (sc. Domino) nos instruente et monente 
in epistula Johannis diseipuli sui ad populum : Ita 
me in vobis videte, qnomodo quis vestrum se videt 
in aquam aut in speculum ' : ' He himself instruct- 
ing and warning us in the Epistle of John his 
disciple to the people: Ye see me in yourselves, 
as one of you sees himself in water or mirror.' 

64. (It. 85 ; Ag. 3) Epiphan. Hair, lxxx. 5, fiftos 
yap 6 ipydrw rod fxtadov airrov' nai' apKerbv rt^ ipya^o- 
fxtvy i} rpo<pTj airrov : ' Eor the labourer is worthy 
of his hire ; and, Sufficient for the labourer is his 
maintenance.' 

65. (It. 125) Augustine, Contra adversarium legk 
et prophetarum y ii. 4. 14, ' Sed apostolis, inquit, 
Dominus noster interrogantibus de ludaxnum 
prophetis quid sentirL deberet, qui de adventu eius 
aliquid eecinisse in pneterituni putabantur, com- 
motus talia eos etiam nunc sentire, respondit : 
Dimisistis vivum qui ante vos est et de mortuis 
fabulamini. Quid mirum (quandoquidem hoc testi- 
monium de seripturis nescio qui bus apocryphis 
protnlit) si de prophetis Dei talia confinxerunt 
Wretiei, qui easdem litteras non aecipiunt?' 
• lint (lie says) when the apostles asked our Lord 
what ought to be thought about the prophets of 
the Jew*, who were believed formerly to have 
prophesied his coming, he, angiy that they even 
now had such thoughts, answered, You have sent 
away the living who is before you, and prate about 
dead men. What wonder, seeing he has brought 
out this quotation from some apocryphal scrip- 
tures, if heretics who do not accept the same 
writings, have invented sueU things about the 
prophets of God?' 

66. (It. 97 ; Ap. 24) Ephr. Byr. Evany, cone, 
expos, (ed. Mosiuger, p. 203), ' (juod autem tur- 
hatus est eonsonat cum eo, quod dixit: Quamdiu 
vobiseuin ero et vobiseum loquar ? et alio loeo : 
T.Tdet me de generatione ista. Probavernnt me, 
ait, decies, hi autem vicies et decies decies ' : ' Kow 
that he was distressed agrees with what he said, 
How long shall I be with you and speak with you ? 
and in another place, 1 am weary of this genera- 
tion. They proved me, he said, ten times, but 
these twenty times aud ten times ten times.' 

(fjj For examples of unauthentic Agrapha from 
very late sources, see Hopes, Up ruche Jesu, pp. Ill, 
116, 120, 121. 



(/0 Agrapha from Mohammedan sources. — The 
following 4S Agrapha from Mohammedan sources 
were published by Prof. D. S. Margoliouth in the 
Expository Tim:s, Nov., Dec. 1S93, Jan. 1894, pp. 
59, 107, 177 f. 

1. Castalani, Commentary on Bukhari, i. 163, 
'Jesus asked Gabriel when the hour {i.e. the day t , 

of judgment) was to come? Gabriel answered, He | them ; and seek God's favour by their displeasure 
whom thou askest knows no better than he who They said, O Spirit of God, then with whom filial 



have treated the leprous and the blind, and have 
cured them ; but when I have treated the fool, I 
have failed to eure him,' 

6. El-Hadnik El-Wmdiyyah, i. p. 27, 'God re- 
vealed unto Jesus, Command the children of Israel 
that they enter not my house save with pure 
hearts, and humble eyes, and clean hands ; for I 
will not answer any one of them against whom 
any has a complaint.' 

The following are from El-Ghazzali, llcvival of 
the Religion? Sciences; — 

7. i. 8, 'Jesus said, Whoso knows and does and 
teaches, shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven.' 

8. i. 20, 'Jesus said, Trees are many, yet not all 
of 'them bear fruit ; and fruits are many, yet not 
all of them are lit for food ; and sciences are many, 
but not all of them are profitable.' 

9. i. 30, ' Jesus said, Commit not wisdom to those 
who are not meet for it, lest ye harm it; and with- 
hold it not from them that are meet for it, lest ye 
harm them. Be like a gentle physician, who puts 
the remedy on the diseased spot.' According to 
another version : ' Whoso commits wisdom to them 
that are not meet for it, is a fool ; and whoso with- 
holds it from them that are meet for it, is an evil- 
doer. Wisdom has rights, and rightful owners; 
and give eacli his due.' 

10. i. 49, 'Jesus said, Evil disciples are like a 
rock that has fallen at the month of a brook ; it 
does not drink the water, neither does it let the 
water flow to the fields. Aud they are like the 
conduit of a latrina which is plastered outside, and 
foul inside ; or like graves, the outside of which is 
decorated, while within are dead men's bones.' 

11. i. 50, 'Jesus said, How can he be a disciple 
who, when his journey is unto the next world, 
makes for the things of this world ? How can lie 
be a disciple who seeks for words in order to com- 
municate by them, not to act according to them ? ' 

12. i. 52, 'God said unto Jesus, Exhort thyself, 
and if thou hast profited by the exhortation, then 
exhort others ; otherwise be ashamed before me.' 

13. i. 177, 'Jesus said, If a man send away a 
beggar empty from his house, the angels will not 
visit* that house for seven nights.' 

14. i. 247, Prayer of Jesus— * O God, I am this 
morning unable to ward oft' what I would not, or 
to obtain what I would. The power is in another's 
hands. 1 am bound by my works, and there is 
none so poor that is poorer "than I. O God, make 
not mine enemy to rejoice over me, nor my friend 
lo grieve over me ; make not my trouble to be in 
the matter of my faitli ; make not the world my 
chief care ; and give not the power over me to him 
who will not pity me.' 

15. ii. 119, 'God revealed to Jesus, Though thou 
shouldst worship with the devotion of the inhabit- 
ants of the heaven and the earth, but hadst not 
love in God and hate in God, it would avail thee 
nothing.' 

16. ii. 119, 'Jesus said, Make yourselves l>e- 
loved of God by hating the evil-doers, 
yourselves nearer to God by removing 



far from 



•horn thou ; 
asks.' 

2. Jakut's Geographical Lexicon, i. 1, 'Jesus 
said, The world is a plaee of transition, full of 
example* ; be pilgrims therein, and take warning 
by the traees of those that have gone before.' 

3. Baidawi, Commentary on the Koran, p. 71, 
ed. Constantinop., 'Jesus said, Be in the midst, 
yet walk on one side ' 

4. Zamakhshari, Commentary on the Koran, p. 
9S6, ' In the sermons of Jesus, son of Mary, it is 
written, Beware how ye sit with sinners.' 

5. El-Mustatraf, etc, i. p. 20, 'Jesus said, .1 
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ball 
we converse? Then He said, Converse with those 
whose presence will remind you of God, whose 
words will increase your works, and whose works 
will make you desirethe next world.' 

17. ii. 134, 'Jesus said to the apostles, How 
would you do if you saw your brother sleeping, 
and the wind had lifted up his garment? They 
said, We should cover him up. He said, Nay, 
ye would uncover him. Thev said, God forbid ! 
Who would do this? He said, One of you who 
hears a word concerning his brother, and adds to 
it, and relates it with additions.' 
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18. ii. 15-1, 'They say tlmt there was no form 
of address Jesus loved* better to hear than "Poor 
nia.li." ' 

U>. ii. 1GH, ' WIiimi Jesus was askud, How art 
thou this morning? lit' would answer, Unable to 
forestall what L hope, or to put otl* what 1 fear, 
hound bv my works, with all my good in another's 
hand. 'Phere is no poor man poorer than L.' 

20. iii. 23, 'Satan, the aeciu-wd, appeared to 
Jesus, and .said unto him, Say, there is no Cod 
but Cod. He siiid, It is u true baying, but 1 
will n<»t say it at thy invitation.' 

SI. iii. 2S, ' Wlum Jesus was born, the demons 
came to Satan, and said, The idols have been 
overturned, lie said, This is a mere aeeident that 
ha* occurred ; keep still. Then he llew till he hud 
gone over both hemispheres, and found nothing. 
.Alter that he found Je*ns the son of .Mary already 
born, with the angels surrounding him. He re- 
turned to the demons, and said, A prophet was 
born yesterday ; no woman ever conceived or bare 
a child without my presence save this one. Hope 
not, therefore, that the idols will be worshipped 
after this night, so attack mankind through haste 
and thoughtlessness.' 

22. iii. 28, 'Jesus lay down one day with his 
head upon a stone. Satan, passing by, said, O 
Jesus, thou art fond of this world. So he took 
the stone and cast it from under his hand, saying, 
This be thine together with the world.' 

23. iii. 52, 'Jesus was asked, Who taught thee? 
He answered, No one taught me. I saw that the 
ignorance of the fool was a shame, and 1 avoided 
it.' 

24. iii. 52, 'Jesus said, Blessed is he who aban- 
dons a present pleasure for the sake of a promised 
(reward) which is absent and unseen.' 

25. iii. 03, 'Jesus said, O company of apostles, 
make hungry your livers, and bare your bodies ; 
perhaps then your hearts may see Cod.' 

20. iii. 07, 'It is related how Jesus remained 
sixty days addressing his Lord, without eating. 
Then the thought of bread oaum into his mind, 
and Ids communion was interrupted, and he saw 
a loaf set before him. Then lie sat down and 
wept over the loss of his communion, when he be- 
held an old man close to him. Jesus said unto him, 
Cod bless thee, thou saint of Cod ! Pray to Cod 
for me, for 1 was in an ecstasy when the thought 
of bread entered my mind, ami the ecstasy was 
interrupted. The old man said, O God, if thou 
know est that the thought of bread came into my 
mind since I knew thee, then forgive me not. 
Nay, when it was before me, I would eat it with- 
out thought or reflexion.' 

27. iii. Si, '.lesus said, Beware of glances; for 
they plant passion in the heart, and that is a 
fcutlieient temptation/ 

2S. iii. 87, 'Jesus was asked by some men to 
guide them to some course whereby they might 
enter Paradise. He said, Speak not at all. 
They said, We cannot do this. lie said, Then 
only say what is good.' 

21). iii. 87, 'Jesus said, Devotion is of ten parts. 
Nine of them consist in silence, and one in solitude.' 

30. iii. U2, 'Jesus said, Whosoever lies much, 
loses his beauty ; and whosoever wrangles with 
others, loses his honour; and whosoever is much 
troubled, sickens in his body; and whosoever is 
evilly disposed, tortures himself.' 

31. iii. 94, 'Jesus, passing by a swine, said to it, 
Co in peace. They said, O Spirit of t Jod, sayest 
thou so to a swine? lie answered, L would not 
accustom my tongue to evil.' 

32. iii. 107, 'Jesus said, One of the greatest of 
sins in Cod's eyes is that a man should say Cod 
knows what he knows not.' 

33. iii. 1 US, 'Malik, son of Dinar, said, Jesha 



one day walked with his apostles, and they passed 
by the carcass of a dog. The apostles said, How 
foul is the smell of this dog ! Bui Jesus said, How 
white are its teeth ! ' 

3t. iii. 13i, 'Christ passed by certain of the 
Jews, who spake evil to him ; but he spake good 
to them in return. It was said to him, Verily 
these speak ill unto thee, and do-4 thou speak 
good ? lie said, Each gives out of his store.' 

35. iii. 151, 'Jesus said, Take not the world for 
your lord, lest it take you for its slaves. Bay up 
your treasure with Him who will not waste it,' 
etc. 

30. iii. 151, 'Jesus said, Ye company of apo.stles, 
verily I have overthrown the world upon her face 
for you ; raise her not up after me. It is a mark 
of the foulness of this wo/Id that Cod is disobeyed 
therein, and that the future world cannot be "at- 
tained save by abandonment of this; pass then 
through this world, and linger not there; and 
know that the root of every sin is love of the 
world. Often does the pleasure of an hour bestow 
on him that enjoys it long pain.' 

37. iii. 151, ' lie said again, I have laid the world 
low for you, and ye are seated upon its back, Bet 
not kings ami women dispute with you the posses- 
sion of it. Dispute not the world with kings, for 
they will not offer you what you have abandoned 
and' their world ; but guard against women bj* 
fasting ami prayer.' 

3s. iii. 151, 'He said again, The world seeks and 
is sought. If a man seeks the next world, this 
world seeks him till he obtain therein his full sus- 
tenance ; hut if a man seeks this world, the next 
world seeks him till death comes and takes him 
by the throat.' 

39. iii. 152, 'Jesus said, The love of this world 
and of the next cannot agree in :i believer's heart, 
even as lire and water cannot agree in a single 
vessel.' 

40. iii. 153, 'Jesus being asked, Why dost thou 
not take a house to shelter thee? said, The rags of 
those that were before us are good enough for us.' 

41. iii. 153, 'It is recorded that one day Jesus 
was sore troubled by the rain and thunder and 
lightning, and began to seek a shelter. His eye 
fell upon a tent hard by ; but when he came there, 
li mling a woman inside, he turned away from it. 
Then he noticed a cave in a mountain ; but when 
he came thither, there was a lion there. Baying 
his hand upon the lion, he said, .My Cod, Thou 
hast given each thing a resting-place, but to mo 
thou has given none ! Then Cod revealed to him, 
Thy resting place is in the abode of my mercy : 
that 1 may wed thee on the day of judgment . . . 
and make thy bridal feast four thousand years, of 
which each day is like a lifetime in this present 
world ; and that I may command a herald to pro- 
claim, Where are they that fast in this world? 
Come to the bridal feast of Jesus, who fasted in 
this world !' 

42. iii. 153, ' Jesus said, Woe unto him who hath 
this world, seeing that he must die and leave it, 
and all that is in it! It deceives him, yet he 
trusts in it ; he relies upon it, and it betrays him. 
Woe unto them that are deceived I When they 
shall be shown what they loathe, and shall l»e 
abandoned by what they love; and shall be over- 
taken by that wherewith they are threatened ! 
Woe unto him whose care i-> the world, and who>e 
work is sin ; soring that one day he shall be dis- 
graced by his sin.' 

43. iii. 153, 'Jesus said, Who is it that builds 
upon the waves of the sea? Such is the world ; 
take it not for your resting place.' 

44. iii. 153, 'Some said to Jesus, Teach us some 
doctrine for which t,Jod- will love us. Jesus said, 
Hate the SvwiR aiul Uod will love you.' 
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45. iii. 154, ' Jesus said, Ye company of apostles, 
be satisfied with a humble portion in tills world, 
so your faith be whole ; even as the people of this 
world are satisfied with a humble portion in faith, 
so this world be secured to them.' 

46. iii. 154, 'Jesus said, O thou that seekest this 
world to do charity, to abandon it were more chari- 
table.' 

47- iii. 159, 'Jesus used to say, My condiment is 
hunger, my inner garment fear, and my outer gar- 
ment wool. I warm myself in winter in the sun ; 
my candle is the moon ; my mounts are my feet ; 
my food and dainties are the fruits of the earth ; 
neither at eventide nor in the morning have 1 
aught in my possession, yet no one on earth is 
richer than I.' 

48. iii. 161, 'The world, was revealed unto Jesus 
in the form of an old woman with broken teeth, 
wich all sorts of ornaments upon her. He said to 
her, How many husbands hast thou had ? She 
said, I cannot count them. He said, Hast thou 
survived them all, or did they all divorce thee? 
She said, Nay, I have slain them all. Jesus said, 
Woe unto thy remaining husbands! Why do they 
not take warning by thy former husbands? Thou 
hast destroyed them one after another, and yet 
they are not on their guard against thee.' 

1'lie following two Sayings are quoted by Levinus 
Warnerus, in notes to his Centuria provcrhiorum 
Penicorum, Lugd. Datav. 1644, p. 30 f. (see Fab- 
ricius, Cod. apocr. iVT, iii. p. 394 f.):— 

49. 'Jesus, son of Mary (to whom be peace), 
said, Whoso craves wealth is like a man who 
drinks sea-water ; the more he drinks, the more 
he increases his thirst, and he ceases not to drink 
until he perishes.' 

50. 'Jesus, son of Mary, said to John, son of 
Zacharias, If any one in speaking of thee says the 
truth, praise God ; if he utters a lie, praise God 
still more, for thereby shall thy treasure be in- 
creased in the list of thy works, and that without 
any labour of thine, that is, his good works are 
carried to thy list.' 

Finally, we have the following Saying: — 

51. Koran, Sur. 5 Jin., 'Remember, when the 
apostles said, O Jesus, Son of Mary, is thy Lord able 
to cause a table to descend unto us from heaven? 
he answered, Fear God, if ye be true believers,, 
They said, We desire to eat thereof, and that our 
heaits may rest at ease ; and that we may know 
that thou hast told us the truth; and that we may 
be witnesses thereof. Jesus, the sou of Mary, 
said, <> God our Lord, cause a table to descend 
nnto us from heaven, that the day of its descent 
may become a festival-day unto us, unto the first 
of us, and unto the last of us; and a sign from 
thee ; and do thou provide food for us, for thou 
art the best provider. God said, Verily I will 
cause it to descend unto you ; bnt whoever among 
you shall disbelieve hereafter, I will surely punish 

1 1 i in witli a punishment wherewith I will not punish 
any other creature.' 

Literature. — Much nf the material relating to the Agrapha 
was collected by the older editors of Patristic texts. Especially 
the notes nf Co'telier (Patres apostolici?, Antwerp, 1698 ; Eccl'e- 
sice Grwcce monmaenta, Paris, KiTT-SO) have been quarries of 
erudition for later workers. In recent years important con- 
tributions have heen made by Anger (Synopsis Evangelionnn, 
Leipzig, 1S52); llilgenfeld (NT extra Canonem Keccptum?, 
Leipzig, ISM); and Zahn (Qesch. d. neatest. Kanons, lss>S-92), 
as well as by the writers who have discussed the fragments 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews (notably Nicholson, 
Handmann, Zahn). Collections of Agrapha have been fre- 
quently made since those of Grabe (in his Spicilegium, Oxford, 
160S) and Fabricins (in his Codex opocr. AT 1 , Hamhurg, 1703). 
See, among others, R. Hofniann, Lebcn Jesu nach den Apokry- 
phen, 1S51 ; Westcott, Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, 
Appendix C, 1800, SIS94 ; J. T. Oodd, Sailings Ascribed to Our 
Lord, Oxford, 1874; Sehaff. History of the Christian Church, 
vnl. i., lK,v>, pp. 102-7 ; Nestle, AT supplementuui, Leipzig, 1806, 
pp. 80-02; Preusehen, Antilegomei.a, 1901, pp. 43-47, 138 f.; 
J. de Q. Donehoe, Apocryphal and Legendary Life of Christ, 
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1903. Resch brings together a vast amount of material relat- 
ing to the whole subject, and uses the Ajjrapha as a leading 
argument for his theory (fnunded on that of B. Weiss) of 
the origin of the Synoptic Gospels. He holds to an original 
Gospel, called in ancient times t* Xcyta., and composed in 
Hebrew by Matthew shortly after the death of Christ. This 
document is supposed to have been the main source of the 
three Synoptic Gospels (its matter constituting four -fifths 
of Matthew, three-fourths of Luke, and two-thirds of Mark), 
to have been used by St. Paul and St. John, and to ha\e 
heen. known for many centuries to the writers of the Church. 
From it nre derived the Agrapha, and to varying translations 
of it are due not only the variations of the Synoptic Evangelists, 
but also many of the countless textual variants in the Gospels, 
especially those ol the 'Western Text," as preserved both in 
MSS and in Patristic quotations. A reconstruction of the 
'Logia' is attempted in Resch, Die Logia Jesu nach dent 
griechischen und hebruischen Text wiedcrhergestellt , 1SU* ; see 
a! *j his * \'.i^s 'i- anonis :he Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien' 
(7(7 x. 1-5), 1893-Otf. 

Resch's contention that 75 Agrapha are probably genuine 
Sayings of Jesus would, if accepted, furnish some reason for 
supposing a single common source of such material. In fact, 
however, most of Resch's Agrapha do not commend themseh es 
to other scholars as probably genuine ; and his solution of the 
Synoptic Prohlem has been generally rejected. See J. H. 
Ropes, 'Die Spruche Jesu die in den kanonischen Evangelien 
nicht uberliefert sind : eine kritische Bearbeitung des von 
D. Alfred Resch gesanimclten Materials' (TU xiv. 2), 18'. >fi. 
For criticism of Resch's views, see also Julicher in ThLZ. 1890, 
col. 321-330; Church Quarterly Review, Oct. 1S90, pp. 1-21; 
Knowling, Witness of the Epistles, IS92 ; Rahlfs in ThLZ, 1S93, 
col. 377 f. ; C. C. Torrey in A JTh, Oct. 1899, pp. 698-703. 

Blomfield Jackson (Twenty-five Agrapha, aunotated, London, 
S.P.C.K., 1900) offers sensible' and interesting discussions, with 
some fresh illustrative material. More complete notices of 
literature in Resch, Agrapha, and Ropes, Spruche Jesu. 

On ^the Oxyrhynchus 'Sayings of Our Lord,' see the editio 
prine'eps, Grenfell and Hunt, AOflA 1HCOT, Saying* of Our 
Lord, London, 1S97 ; Lock and Sanday, Two Lectures on the 
'Sayings of Jesus,' Oxford, 1897 (with full bibliography); 
Grenfell and Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, pt. i., 1898, pp. 
1-3. 

On the Sayings from the Talmud, see Laible, Jesus Christus 
im Thalmud, 1891 [Eng. tr. by Streane, 1893] ; and Literature 
given in Ropes, Spriiche Jesu, pp. 115, 151. 

On the Sayings of Jesus in Mohammedan writers, see J. A 
Fahricius, Codex apocr. AT, iii., Hamburg, 1719, pp. 394-7; 
Jeremiah Jones, Sew and Full Method of Settling the Canonical 
Authority of the XT, i., Oxford, 1798, pp. 451-71 ; R. Ifofmann, 
Leben Jesu nach d. Apokryphm, 1851, pp. 327-9 ; 1). S. Mar- 
goliouth in Expository Times, vol. v. pp. 59, 107, 177 f., Nov., 
Dec. 1893, Jan. 1894; W. Lock in Expositor, 4th ser. \ol. ix. 
pp. 97-99, 1894. j U Ko p ES- 

PAPYRI. — The manner in which papyrus was 
used as wri ting-material in the ancient world, the 
dates of its adoption and abandonment, and the 
countries in which it was employed, have been 
described in vol. iv. of this Dictionary {art. 
Whiting). The object of the present article is 
to show what actual writings on papyrus, bearing 
upon the study of the Bible, have come down to 
us, and what kind of information is to be derived 
from them. 

i. The Discoyebies of Tapybi. — The first 
papyrus rolls to be brought to light were the 

fuoduet of the excavations on the site of Ilercu- 
aneum in the middle of the ISth century. In 
1752 a small room was discovered, which proved to 
be a library ; and on the shelves round its walls 
were found several hundreds of rolls, calcined to the 
semblance of cinders by the eruption of Vesuvius, 
which buried the town in A.D. 79. These, how- 
ever, when patiently unrolled and deciphered, were 
found to contain philosophical treatises of the Epi- 
curean school, and do not concern us her*e. All 
other papyri that have hitherto come to light are 
derived from Egypt, where alone the conditions of 
soil and climate are such as to admit of the pre- 
servation of so perishable a material. The date 
of the first discovery of papyri in Egypt is 177S, 
when a collection of rolls was discovered by- 
fellaheen, probably in the Fayiun ; but, since no 
purchaser was immediately forthcoming, all were 
destroyed but one, now in the Museum at Naples, 
containing a list of labourers in the reign of Corn- 
modus. For a century after this date discoveries 
were merely sporadic, though some important 
literary papyri were among the fruits of them. 



PAPYRI 

Tlu' lirst find upon a large scale was made, in 1$77, 
on the site of the city of Arsinoc, in the Fay u m, 
from which several thousand papyri (nearly all 
fragmentary! were derived, most of whieli are now 
nt Vienna. With this event the modern period of 
papyrus discovery begins, and the quarter of a 
century that has elapsed since that date has wit- 
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WRITJKG, I.e. § ii.), no specimens of it could he 
expected to survive in that country ; and even in 
Alexandria, where the colony of learned .lews no 
doubt possessed copies of the Hebrew Scriptures 
on papyrus, the soil is (no damp to admit of their 
preservation. Consequently it is not surprising 
that, up to a very recent date, no Hebrew papyrus 



d an ever-increasing Hood of papyri, partly I was known to exist. The iirst publication (contain 
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due to the systeuiatie searches of Kuroj»-mi i-.\- 
plovers, and partly to the irregular zeal of the 
natives. The principal localities from which papyri 
have hcen drawn are the Fayuni, a detached pro- 
vince lying to the west of the Nile in Central 
ligyj.it-, anil the neighbourhood* of the towns of 
Oxyrhynchns, Herinopolis, lleiaeleopolis, and 
Thebes. They are found in the rubbish heaps 
of buried towns or village*, in the cartonnage of 
mummy-eases of the Ptolemaic period (in which 
layers of papyrus, covered with plaster, took the 
place of wood), and in cemeteries; one remarkable 
discovery (by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, on the 
site of the ancient Tebtunia) being that of a ceme- 
tery of crocodiles, in which the animals were found 
wrapped in rolls of papyrus, while other rolls had I ( 1 )t G 4ff ), 
been stuffed inside them. There are now tens, | Massoretie. 
or even hundreds, of thousands of papyri (the 
majority, no doubt, being mere fragments) in the 

1)o session of the museums and learned societies of 
En rope, many of which have not yet hcen un- 
rolled or deciphered. Some of these are literary 
works, relics of the books which once circulated 
among the educated classes, native or foreign, of 
Egy|it ; but the vast majority consists of non- 
literary documents, including * oilicial and com- 
mercial papers of nil descri|<tions (census - rolls, 
tax - registers, receipts, petitions, sales, leases, 
loans, etc.), as well as private letters and account*. 
It is from these that some of the most instructive 
materials for our present purpose are obtained. 

ii. Kcvi'Tl.W I'APVRI.— The papyri of which we 
have chiefly to speak are Greek, belonging to the 
period after the conquest of Kgypt by Alexander 
and the establishment of the Ptolemaic dynasty. 
]lut in addition to these some mention must be 
made of papyri in the ancient Egyptian language, 
which precede the Greek period or coincide with the 
earlier part of it ; and in the later Kgyptian lan- 
guage, commonly known as Coptic, which coincide 
with the latter part of the Cirutik period and con- 
tinue after the practical disappearance of Greek. 
Ancient Egyptian papyri have only an indirect 
bearing upon the study of the Bible. Concurrently 
with the monuments of stone, t-hev give us records 
of the history of Egypt* with which that of the 
Hebrews is in contact in so many places; while 
many of them contain copies of the Hook of the 
Dead, the principal document of the Kgyptian 
religion, with which the Israelites may possibly 
have become acquainted to some extent through 
their intercourse with their neighbours. These 
are written in him-wflyphu'S, the earliest form of 
writing practised in Kgypt. Two other forms 
were successively devolujled from it the h'wutk 
and the <l>in<ti<; Hieratic papyri are relatively 
scarce, and contain nothing to our purpose; de- 
motic are very ditlieult to translate, and are mostly 
of t lit* nature of business documents or stories. 
One document of the latter class, written about 
the end of the 1st cent., has been hel.l to show 
certain resemblances to the narrative of the 
Nativity of our Lord ; but the resemblance is, in 
truth, verv slight and unessential Crillith, Shirk* 
of th If if/It Priests of Memphis, l'KH, pp. 43, 44). 
On the whole, therefore, tin' later Egyptian p»py r * 
contain little that concerns the biblical student as 
Mich. 

iii. II kuhkw Papyri. — If papyrn# was used in 
Palestine at all 
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ing fragments of prayers and husiucw* document* 
from papyri in the fieri in .Museum) was made by 
Nteinschneider in ]s79; but these arc not earlier 
than the 7th century. Portions of a liturgical 
|iupyrus-codex, assigned to the 9th cent., are in 
the Cambridge University Library, and there are 
a few fragments at Oxford and Vienna. Par 
earlier and more valuable than these is a fragment 
acquired in ltlQU by Mr. W. L. Nash, and by him 
(•resented to the Cambridge University Library. 
It is assigned on )>ala'ographieal ground* to tfie 
'2nd cent, after Christ, though the materials for 
comparison (consisting mainly of inscriptions) are 
very scanty. It contains the Ten Command- 
ments and the commencement of the She met' 
a text dill'ering markedly from the 
The Decalogue is in a form nearer to 
Dt 5 G - 1 than to Ex 'JO 1 ' 17 . The Sixth and Seventh 
Commandments are transposed, as in Cod. P. and 
in Lk 1S"°. The Shema immediately follows the 
Decalogue, but has the introductory words, 'These 
are the statutes and the judgments which Mo-es 
commanded the children of Israel, when they 
came out of the laud of Egypt,' which appear 
in the LXX (and OL). So far as it goes, there- 
fore, this interesting fragment tends to support 
the theory that the LXX not infrequently repre- 
sents a genuine pre - .Massoretie Hebrew text. 
(S. A. Cook, PSB.l xxv. 34, 1903). 

iv. GUKEK Papyri.— Up to the present time, 
out of all the great mass of Creek papvri which 
have been brought to liyht, not many liave any 
direct bearing on the Jiihle text or history. Never- 
theless, all lists speedily become antiquated by the 
publication of fresh discoveries. The following 
list is believed to be complete up to -June 1903 :-- 
A. JHUieal texts*— 

1. Gn I 1 " 5 , in versions of LXX and Aquihi. 
4th cent. Amherst Pap. 3t (Oronfell and 
Hunt, Amherst Pojiyri, pt. i.l. 

2. Gu 14 7 ; probably a quotation in a theo- 
logical treatise, since the text on the 
verso, in the same hand, is not biblical. 
3rd cent. Brit. .Mas. Pup. 212, 

3. Ex 19 1 --- 5 - b , Dt SiP-i". tith cent. Am- 
herst Papp. 191, 192(«/». fit. ]>t. ii.). 

3'f. 2SI.T*' 1G\ 4thc;iit. Strassbuigl'a]>.911. 
Ar<hir. f. I'ftfn/ymfey.whtiiHf, ii. 227. 

4. dob I -'■"-■ 2 s . 7th cent. Amherst. Pa j». t 
{ih. ],t. i.). 

5. Ps .7' '-. "»th or 61 h cent. A inherit Pap. 5. 

6. Ps li) (li)--13 (19) s 2D (-J1 }»--:« t.W. 
7th cent, lirit-. Mas. Pup. 37 (Tisdien- 
dorf, .Von. ,W. /HtW., Nov. Coll. i. 2I7>. 

7. Ps U (I2) 7 -14 i].->) 4 . Lute 3rd vent, lirit. 
Mils. Pap. 230 iKenyon, Fitrsiniila* vf 
BtUival MSS., pi. 1). ' 

8. Ps 39 (40) 'Mu \4Y\*. Berlin Museum 
(lihiss, Zritsfhr. f. "</■ S,>i-<irJ,r. (NSi i. 

9. Ps 107 ilitK)>Miis'( It <h ■• -■ 1 -'-i ■ IIn |19,"»- 
iss. iw-iiis i3 S { |3, ; m* t 3t; (137. ,G * 137 
(13S) 1 - 3 ]3.S(l:i!) -•* 139 [\ Wi'" 6 - 1 *'* I4M 
(ID) 1 " 4 , with several additional simill 
fragment*. 7th rent, or later. Ambers' 
Pajqi. 6, 2no (Crciifcll and I lout, op. cii 
]>ts. i. and ii.). 
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10. Ca ]?-». 7th or Sth cent. Bodl. MS Gr 

Bibl. g. 1 (P) (Grenfell, Greek Papyri, 
i. 7). iJ 

11. IsSS 3 - 5 - 13 - 16 . 3rd cent. Rainer Pap. 8024 

(Fuhrer durch die Ausitellunq, 18U4. No 
536). 

12. Ezk 5 12 -6 a , with Hexaplaric symbols. 3rd 

cent. Bodl. MS. Gr. Bibl. d. 4 (P) 
((irenfell, Greek Papyri, i. 5). 
13 Zee 4-Mal 4. 7th cut. (?) Heidelberg 
University Library (Specimen facs. in 
Times, Sept. 7, 1S92; to be edited by 
Deissmann). 

14. Mt lw».«.n-» 3rd cent. Pennsylvania 

Univ. Library (Grenfell and Hunt, 
Oxtfrhynehtts Papyri, i. 2). 

15. Lk 1" -*> 5 3 - 8 5^-6'. 4th cent. Paris, 

Uibl. Nat. (Scheil, Mem. de la Miss, 
arch, franca isc au Caire, i\\). 

16. Lk 7 3 «- ja 10« 6th cent. Rainer Pap. 

S021 (Fuhrer, No. 539). 

17. Jn 133-w. 33-« o n.i7.i»-B 3rd cent. Brit. 

Mns. Pap. 782 (Grenfell and Hunt, Or//. 
Pap. ii. 208). 

18. Ro l 1 " 7 . 4th cent. Harvard University 

Library (ib. ii. 209). 

19. 1 Co l*-» 6' 3 - ]8 7 3 - 4 - 30 -". Sth cent. 

ITspensky Collection at Kiew. 

20. 1 Co l»-» 2 6 '« 3»- ll >- 2 ». 5th cent. St. 

Catherine's, Sinai (Harris, Biblical Frag- 
ments from Mt. Sinai, No. 14). 

21. 2 Th P-2-. 4th or 5th cent. Berlin 

Museum P. 5013. 

22. He l l . 3rd or 4th cent. Amherst Pap. 

3b (Grenfell and Hunt, Amherst Papyri, 
I»t. i.). 
1!. Extra -canonical writings — 

23. Fragment from narrative of St. Peter's 

denial, consisting of parts of seven lines. 
3rd cent. (?) Rainer Pap. (Bickell, Mitth. 
Evzh. Rainer, i. 52). 

24. Logia Jesu ; one leaf, containing seven 

sayings of our Lord, with remains of an 
eighth. The lirst (imperfect) agrees, so 
far as it goes, with Lk 6 JJ ; part of the 
sixth is nearly identical with Lk 4 2i ; the 
seventh is an expansion of Mt 5 U ; the 
rest are new. Found at Oxyrhynelms. 
3rd cent, Bodl. MS. Gr. th. e. 7 (P) 
(Grenfell and Hunt, Sayings of our Lord). 

25. The Ascension of Isaiah, ch. 2. § 4-4. § 4 ; 

the only extant MS of any part of the 
work in the original Greek. Sth or 6th 
cent. Amherst Pap. 1 (Grenfell and 
Hunt, Amherst Papyri, pt. i.). 
C. Theological works — 

26. Philo, rls 6 tCjv 0etW K\r)pov6fios and wepl 

yeytaeus 'A/3<?\. 3rd cent. Formerly at 
Gizeh, now in the Louvre (Scheil, Mem. 
de la Miss. arch, francaise au Caire, 
torn. ix. ). 

27. Hernias, Pastor, Sim. ii. 7-10, iv. 2-5. 3rd 

cent, Berl. Mus. Pap. 5513 (Diels and 
Harnack, Sitzungsb. d. Berl. Akad. 
1891). 

28. Hennas, Pastor, Vis. i. 2-3, 12-13 ; Maud. 

xii. 1; Sim. ix. 2, 12, 17, 30; the last 
fragment contains a portion of the text 
hitherto known only in translations. 6th 
cent. Amherst Pap. 190 (Grenfell and 
Hunt). 

29. Tract on prophecy, including quotation 

from Hennas, Mand. xi. 9. Uainack 
suggests that it may be part of the work 
of Melito irepi Trpo<pT)Telas. 3rd-4th cent. 
Oxyrhynehus Pap. 5 (Grenfell and Hunt). 

30. Fragment on the higher and lower sonl ; 

according to Harnack, from a Gnostic 
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work of the Valentinian school. 3rd- 
4th cent. Oxyrhynelms Bap. 4 {ib.). 

31. Theological fragment of uncertain char 

acter. 3rd cent. Oxy. Pap. 210 (ib.). 

32. Early Christian hymn, in irregular metre. 

4th cent. Amherst Pap. 2 (Grenfell and 
Hunt). 
32^. Admonitions, perhaps logia, very frag- 
mentary. 4th cent. Strassburg Pap. 
1017. Archiv. f. Papyrusforschung, ii. 
217. 

33. Basil, Epp. v. 77 E, vi. 79 B, cexciii. 

432 B, cl. 239 C, ii. 72 A. Sth cent. (?) 
Berlin Museum (Philologus, 18S4). 

34. Gregory of Nyssa, Life of Moses \ extracts. 

Sth cent. Berlin Museum (Blass, Zcit- 
.schr.f. ag. Sprache, 1880). 

35. Cyril of Alexandria, de Adoratione, p. 

242 E-250 D, 286 B. 6th or 7th cent. 
In private hands (Bernard, Royal Irish 
Acad. xxix. pt. 18). 

36. Prayer to our Lord for deliverance from 

sickness and evil spirits, including ele- 
ments of a creed; regarded by its first 
editor as drawji from the Gospel of the 
Egyptians, but wit bout adequate gronnds. 
4th-5th cent. Gizeh Pap. 10263 (Jacoby. 
Ein nencs Evangclienfragmcut, Strass- 
burg, 1900). 

37. Fragments of lives of SS. Abraham and 

Theodora. Louvre Papp. 1704-8 6i'j 

(Wessely, Wiener Studien, 18S9). 
38-44. Unidentified fragments of theological 

works. 5th-7th cent. Amherst Papp. 

194-199, 201 (Grenfell and Hunt). 
45-48. Ditto. 6th-7th cent. Brit. Mus. Papp. 

cxiii. I2a-c, 13 (Kenyon, Catal. of Greek 

Papyri, vol. i.). 
49-51. Ditto. 6th-7th cent. Brit. Mus. Papp. 

455, 462, 464 {ib. vol. ii.). 

52. Ditto. 6th cent. (?) Brit. Mus. Pap. 873 

(Catal. of Additions to Dept. of MSS in 
British Museum, 1894-99). 

53. Hymn or incantation in Christian terms. 

7th cent. (?) Brit. Mus. Pap. 1029 verso 
(unpubl.). 

54. Prayer. 7th cent. Brit. Mns. Pap. 1176 

(unpubl.). 

55. Unidentified theological fragment. Berlin 

Museum. ( Blass, Zeitsehr. f. ag. Sprache, 
1S81). 

56. Liturgical fragments, apparently choir 

slips. 7th-8tb cent. Amherst Pap. 9 
(Grenfell and Hunt). 

57. Fragments of a Hebrew -Greek Ononia- 

sticon Sacrum. Heidelberg University 
Libraiy (Deissnianu, Encyel. Biblica, iii. 
3560). 
D. Documents illustrative of Church history — 

58-60. Reports of appeals by Jews heard by 
the Roman emperors (Claudius and 
Trajan). Berl. Pap. 7I1S (Gr. Urk. 
511), Paris Pap. 68 + Brit. Mus. Pap. 1, 
Berl. Pap. Sill (Gr. Urk. 341). See 
Wilcken, Hermes, xxx. 48511'.; Bauer, 
Arrhiv fin- Papyrusforschung, i. 29, who 
compares these documents to the early 
Christian Acta martyrum. 

61, 62. Libclli, or certificates of conformity to 
the State religion, issued by magistrates 
during the Decian persecution, A.D. 250. 
Berl. Pap. 7297 (Gr. Urk. 2S7)and Rainer 
Pap. (Krebs, Sitznngsb. d. k. Akad. zu 
Berlin, 1803, No. 48; Wessely, Anzciger 
d. k. k. Akad. in Wkn, 3rd Jan. 1S94). 

63. Letter from a Church dignitary in Rome 
to a Christian community in the Fay u in, 
containing references to Maximns (bishop 
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of Alexandria, A.n. 264-2S2) ami his suc- 
cessor Theonus. Anih«rst Pap. 'in (G run- 
fell ami Hunt, Amherst Papyri, pt. i. ; 
Htirnaek, Sitzmigsb. ((, Ihrl. AkaiL, Nov. 
1, PJQO). 

64, Letter from the presbyter Pnunojariv to 

the presbyter Apollo with regard to a 
woman sent to the Great Oasis hy the 
prefect of Egypt (perhaps a Christian 
banished during the pitriuwution of Dio- 
eletian). Ilrit. Mas. Tap. 713 (Grenfdl 
and Hunt, Greek Papyri, ii, p. 115; 
Deissinann, The Epistle uf Psenosiris). 

65. Inventory of furniture of a Christian church 

in the village of lhion (in the Fayum), 
mh-Gth eent. Uodl. MS. Cr. th. d.*2 (!') 
(C.renfell and Hunt, oh. tit. p. 160). 
60. Festal letter from a Patriarch of Alex- 
andria to his clergy. Probably A.i>. 577. 
Ilrit. Mas. Pap. 729 (ib. p. 163). 

67. Rescript from tlie emperors Theodosdua II. 

and Valentinian 111. to Anion, bishop of 
Syene and Elephantine, in reply to his 
petition for protection. Reference is 
made to churches on the island of Phila?. 
A.D. 425-430. Leyden Pap. Z (Wilcken, 
Archiv/ur Papyritsforschung , i. 396 tF. ). 

68. Christian amulet, including the Lord's 

Prayer. 6th cent. Papyrus found at 

HeracJeopolis in IS99, but since burnt 

[ib. p. 429 11'., where references are given 

to other amulets). 
v. Vai.uk of thk Papyri.— The direct value to 
h.blical science of the papyri above enumerated 
can l>e briefly estimated. The earlier bihlical 
fragments (those of the 4th cent, or earlier) are 
too few and too small to be of much textual 
importance!; but so far as they go their evidence 
in the NT supports the now dominant textual 
theory associated with the names of Westcott and 
II art.* They range themselves with the Codices 
XI* and their allies, thus supporting not merely the 
type of text which Wll have shown to be earlier 
tlian thcTextus Keceptns, but that particular form 
of it (WH's ' Neutral ") which there is good reason 
to associate with Egypt. In the OT nearly all the 
papyrus fragments yet discovered arc later than 
I ho "great vellum uncials, and throw no new light 
on the textual problems of the LXX ; but No. 12 
is noticeable as containing a Ilexaplaric text, with 
the earliest extant specimens of the symbols used 
by Origen. Outside the range of the canonical 
books, the Vienna fragment (No. 23) is too small 
to admit of any secure deductions ; but the ' Logia ' 
papyrus u> exceptionally interesting, though there 
is no evidence to establish either. the immediate 
source of its contents or the amount of authenticity 
which can lie allowed to them. The 'Ascension of 
Isaiah* MS is also of considerable value as the 
only extant witness to the Greek text of the work ; 
ami the same may be said, to a less degree, of the 
Henna* fragments (No. 2S). The other theological 
papyri do not amount to very much. 

The greater part, however, of the value of the 
papyri lies in another direction, and arises from 
the light which they throw on the circumstances 
under which the LXX and the NT were written 
and circulated in the earlier ages. Occasionally 
they provide us with direct evidences of early 
Christianity, as in the case of Nos. 61-63 in the 
foregoing list ; but the indirect evidence is greater, 
both in bulk and in importance. In the Creek 
papyri of the Ptolemaic period we have a mass of 
documents, literary and non literary, written in 
the very country in which the LXX was produced 
and at the very same time, and showing us both 
how books were written at that time p.m\ what v 
manner of Creek was spoken by the foreign rest- WiM^r. IVaM **••* 



dents in Egypt. Similarly, in the papyri of tha 
early Roman period, from the 1st to the 4th cent., 
we have examples of books, letters, and business 
documents contemporary with the writers of the 
NT books, and illustrating the methods of book 
production and book circulation before the ad up* 
tion of vellum and the date of the great vellum 
uncials which are the foundation of our textual 
knowledge. The results can be indicated only 
in outline within the limits of this article. 

(a) Linguistic, — Previous lo the great discoveries 
of papyri, it was usual to treat biblical Greek as 
a thing apart, due to a combination of Hebrew 
inlluences with the common Creek dialed, which 
operated only in Hellenistic (Jewish Ureek) circles, 
'there is, no doubt, a considerable amount of 
truth in this view. Hebrew idioms naturally in- 
llueneed the translators of the LXX, and acquaint- 
ance with the LXX naturally allected the style of 
the writers of the NT ; but it is a view which re- 
quires modification. The papyri show us the dia- 
lect of Oreek Egypt in many forms, — the language 
of the Government official, of the educated private 
person, of the dwellers in the temples, of the 
peasantry in the villages ; and in many of them, 
which cannot be suspected of being subject to 
Jewish influences, we find words and phrases 
previously known only in the LXX or the NT, 
Thus the 'instrumental' use of the preposition eV 
by St. Paul in I Co 4-' (iv pdpoip t\0w npbt i^ds) has 
habitually been regarded as a Hebraism; yet an 
exact parallel to it occurs in a group of petitions 
from a village in the Fayum (Tebtunis Papp. 16 14 
41 s 45" 46 1S 47"' n 4S IB .Mappeiocs cvv &\\ois ir\(ia<n iv 
fiaxalpais wapayivofxivov, iirt\8Cov \vko$ aiiv &\\ois iv 
fiTi-Xois, a.-.t.\.). Another papyrus from the same 
neighbourhood (50 1 -) contains the expression im- 
pa\ujv (Tiif^xwaee, in the sense 'he turned to* and 
blocked up' (a canal), which may be compart d 
with the obscure use of the same participle in Mk 
14 7 - *roi eVjjtfaXwe fK\a<ev. Prof. A. Deissinann, who, 
if not the first to notice this topic of interest in the 
papyri, was the first to develop it at length, lias 
given the following list of word* occurring in the 
LXX or NT, the use of whieh is elucidated or con- 
tinued by the papyri : — 

ayyap *nw, a.8f\<pui (of members of religious com- 
munities), &8o\qs, d0fr?jcriy, dKariyvwoTos, ducravb-qTOS, 
dvcupd\avTos, a.vT<.\r)HTTTWp, dvri\r}/j.^is, dirf^w, dpttros, 
dpxifw/iaTcx^i'Xaf, dcnrds*o/iai, d<pf<ns (vSdrwv), yrj cv 
d<picti (but here l).'s explanation cannot bea<cepted, 
the phrase meaning land not held directly of the 
king), /Jtwrdfu, j3e,ia<Wej, yivrjp.a, yayyi'fa, ypavpa.- 
Tei'is, ypd<t>w (yiypairrai), Sidooxos, diaaavw, 5<wpr'£, 
SoKifitos, i&v {-&»), et'/iTJe, eXaiwe, di [ -(hit. conimodi), 
eVra^ioaTTis, efTfi^jj ivwwioVfipyoStuKTrjs, ipuTav( = re- 
quest), Zo0T)Ois, mXaroy, QepiXtov, xadapdi dn6, xard- 
*pip.a, KvpiaxQi, Xetrovpyia, \infjt,dti), \i$ ( = west, which 
is normal in the papyri), \07eia, /xtrd na,i (or aiiv xai), 
j«fcp«is ( = iunior), i-e<i0iTos, vo/ios ( = nome, the teiri- 
torial division of Egypt), 6vop.a (in such phrases 11a 
ZvTti'&i (is t6 tou {JaaiXiw cvoua), d0a\7j, dipwviov, 
TrapdStHTOS, vap(tri8r)fji0S, irdpfcm, ircurTO<popiav f iripide- 
£iov, irepioTaffis, wtptTtfju>todai (but D.'s interpretation 
of fia7j/xos i\^ = dTTtpiT(tt.vj)TQ$ is untenable), dir6 ir^piai, 
Trrjxw (genitive ttt)\2i>), nonces, wpayfxa (x flv - *"pt>*- 
Twp, Ttp«rfii>T(;poi (designating an official), irptOtois 

(fipTWf), TTp0^»»JT7JI, TTl'ppdfcTJI, <TlTOpi4TplOV, OK(l>0<pt \o£, 

VfjuipdySivos, ooi'tiupiov, cvyytvris (as court-title), cim- 
/Jot'iNtof, <ri'^x w » <r<ppayi£bi> t cr^cpis, alfxa ( slave), 
TTJpTjjis. cl6s 9(ov (used as title of Augustus), i^o- 
£vyiov( - ass), irtroTr66ioi' t <f>i\o$(mi court-title), \dpa-)fxa, 
X(ip6ypa<poi>, x^pifoMt". 

In ailtlitiou to the light thus thrown on the 

' tT<i*>*» might (iKo he taktn to mean ' beapiiijr up(cnrtlt)'; 

hut the construction without an objH't would l>i! tttmu^i'. and 

■ti.u— UmUnloglcul, biiue cn<i.»Jt> a'.iti.c 
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vocabulary of the Greek Bible, the papyri furnish 
evidence with regard to the orthography and the 
grammathal forms in use in Ptolemaic and Roman 
Egypt ; lui'. on these topics it is impossible to say 
much until the work of classifying the materials 
provided by the papyri lias proceeded further than 
is at present the case. A beginning of the ap- 
plication of the material to biblical study has 
been made by A. Thumb (Die sprachgcsckkidlkhe 
Strfhuut drs bihlisc/tcn Grkchisch). 

(It) liistoricaL—On the historical side, the papyri 
provide a mass of information with regard to the 
usages, official and private, of Egypt under Ptole- 
maic and Koman rule, which from time to time 
throws light on the biblical narrative. We have 
letters with which to compare those which St. Paul 
wrote to his fellow- Christians ; some of them re- 
calling, by the number of salutations with which 
they conclude, the terminations of the Epistles to 
the Komnns or Cotossians (e.g. Brit. .Mus. Pap. 
404) ; others, in which a large autograph signature 
closes a letter written by a scribe, illustrating St. 
Paul's expressions in Gal 6 11 (e.g. Brit. Mus. Papp. 
31k 413). We have official, legal, and business 
formula' in large numbers, including, for example, 
reports from one magistrate to another, similar to 
that sent by Claudius Lysias to Felix (Ac 23 3ti " 30 , 
where it may be observed that the doubtful word 
of salutation, Zppwao, in v. 30 , which is omitted by 
the best MSS, is decisively condemned by Egyptian 
usage, which admitted the use of this phrase only 
in letters addressed to an inferior). We have 
records of trials before magistrates, including 
brief summaries of the speeches of counsel, which 
recall the report of the speech of Tcrtnllus in 
Ac 24" ff \ The double name of St. Paul (wCiOXos 6 
ko.1 ITciDXos) ceases to be remarkable or to cause any 
difficulty, when we lind in the Egyptian census- 
lists scores of such double names, showing that it 
was customary for the natives of Oriental pro- 
vinces to assume a Greek or Koman name in 
addition to that which they had among their own 
people (eg. 'HpuS^? 6 kcu Herej'c^pijs, 'Ividupos 6 kclI 
Itavas, k.t.X). The same census-records throw an 
interesting light on the census of Quirinius recorded 
in Lk 2*-'. They prove that a census was held every 
14 years in Egypt under Koman mle, at least as far 
hack as A. P. 20 ; while at the same time all the ex- 
tant indications tend to show that this system did 
not exist under the Ptolemies. It is natural, there- 
fore, to regard these facts as having some bearing 
on the statement in Luke ; but the only attempt to 
work out the problem in detail is that of Prof. \V. 
IV] . Kamsay (U'as Chrht bom at Bethlehem ? lfiOS, 
p. 131 fl',). A.D, 5-0 (the Egyptian year beginning 
on Aug. 20), the date of the unquestioned governor- 
ship of Quirinius, is one of the census-years: B.C. 
10-9, the natural date for the immediately pre- 
ceding census, is too early for the Nativity ; but 
Kamsay argues that the special circumstances of 
Judrea' under Herod's rule would account for the 
census having been held a few years later in that 
province— probably in B.C. 6. Complete evidence 
on the subject is not yet forthcoming; but the 
instance is suggestive of the way in which the 
papyri may elucidate the chronology of the XT.'" 

(r) Textual . —Yet another branch of biblical study 
which is illustrated by the papyri is that of the 
history of the text. They furnish us with number- 
less e'xamples of Greek writing of the period in 
which the PXX anrl NT were produced, and enable 
us to realize the conditions under which books cir- 
culated in the early ages of the Christian Church ; 
and thereby they suggest a natural explanation ot 
the genesis, at a very early date, of the divergent 

* They may also assist Patristic chronology ; e.rj. Justin's 
Apolfxj'i is flxod to a point shortly after 
fion of the prefect Munatins ™ 
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types of text winch we lind already established by 
the time that our most ancient vellum codices were 
written. This topic has, however, been already 
dealt with (see art. WRITING in vol. iv. pp. 151, 
952), and need not be reconsidered here. 

vi. Coptic Papyki.* — The importance of the 
Coptic versions of the Bible for the purposes of 
textual criticism is well known (see vol. i. p. <>72) ; 
but, as in the case of Greek MSS, the majority of 
the Coptic biblical MSS are on vellum. Only one 
Bohairic papyrus (a number of small fragments of 
a Psalter of the 10th cent., divided between the 
British Museum and the Kylands Library) is in 
existence ; all the rest are in'the Sahidic or Middle 
Egyptian dialects. With one or two notable ex- 
ceptions, to be named below, the biblical papyri 
hitterto discovered are small and unimportant 
fragments. On the other hand, Coptic papyri 
have proved unexpectedly valuable in respect of 
apoeiyphal writings (some orthodox and others 
heretical) which were hitherto unknown, or known 
only by name and in a few quotations ; while they 
also include a considerable number of Patristic 
texts and a very large quantity of documents bear- 
ing upon monastic and ecclesiastical life in Upper 
Egypt. Catalogues of these papyri are, however, 
still almost wholly wanting, so that no complete 
lists can be given : the following are the most 
notable individual MSS of which the existence has 
yet been notified : — 

1. Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5000; a large and com- 
plete codex, containing the entire Psalter in the 
Sahidic dialect. Prob. 7th cent. Edited by E. 
A. W. Budge (The earliest known Giptk Psalter, 
London, 189S). Us text agrees markedly with 
that of the largest Greek papyrus Psalter (No. 6, 
above). 

2. Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5981 ; part of a very large 
eodex, containing considerable portions of the 
Sapiential books (Prow, Eccles., Song, Wisdom, 
Sirach), with one small fragment of Job, in 
Sahidic. Portions of the Song, Wisdom, and 
Sirach are wholly new, and in the other hooks 
the text sometimes differs from that published. 
Prob. 7th cent. Described in the forthcoming 
catalogue of Coptic MSS in the British Museum, 
by Mr! W. E. Crum. 

*3. Sixteen leaves (apparently out of an original 
32) of a papyrus book at Cairo, containing a nar- 
rative of the Kesurrection and conversations be- 
tween our Lord and the disciples, rt appears to 
purport to be a document issued by the Apostles 
to the Church in general, for its information. It 
is orthodox in teaching, and directed against 
the early Gnostics, Cerinthus (MS K6ptv8os) and 
Simon being mentioned by name. The MS may 
be assigned to the 4th or 5th cent., the work itself 
to the hirst half of the 2nd cent. Described by 
C. Schmidt (Sitznngsb. d. B:rl. Ah id. 1S'J5, p. 
705 th), but not yet published. 

4. Papyrus at Heidelberg, containing the Acta 
Fault in Sahidic, and showing chat (1) the Acts of 
Paul and Theela, (2) the apocryphal correspondence 
between Paul and the Corinthians, (3) the Mar- 
tyrium Putdi, all hitherto generally regarded as 
independent works (but cf. opinions quoted by 
Harnack, Altchrist. Litterotttr, i. 128 IK), are 
really parts of this early and popular romance, 
which for a time circulated with the canonical 
books. Prob. 7th cent. Described by C Schmidt 
(A'cuc Ileidclbi'.rqrr Jahrbiicher, vii. 2171b, 1*97), 
but not yet published. 

5. Twenty-two leaves of a book, partly at Berlin 
ami partly "at Paris, in Akhmimic dialect, con- 
taining (a) an anonymous vision of Heaven and 
Hell, imperfect at the beginning and perhaps at 

For information with regard to this section the present 
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the end ; (b) prophecies of the hLfctoryof tlie world 
ami tlie coming of Antichrist ami Messiah, entitled 
' Apocalypse "f Elian.' A Sahidie papvru* ut Paris 
contain* six lenvus of tlie latter work, coinciding 
with and supplementing tlie Akhinimie .MS, to- 
gothur with one leaf of tlie Apocalypse of Zeph- 
aniah. The Akh. MS is assigned to tlie 1th .">th 
cent., the Sah. to the 5th (the published facsimiles 
would perhaps rather surest the 4th cent, for the 
former and llie end of the 3th for the latter). Pub- 
lished hy Steindor|]'(7't:x/(; ti. U titers,, H. F. ii. 8w, 
ISKII). 

it. Papyrus at Strassburg, containing two muti- 
lated leave* of an apocryphal tiospel in S.ahidic, 
which, however, there is no reason to identify 
(with the editor) with the (Jospel according to 
the Egyptians. The narrative appears to relate 
to the period between the Resurrection and the 
Ascension. The papyrus is of the 3th-liih cent., 
hut there .seems no reason to place the composition 
of the Gospel earlier than the 3rd cent. Published 
by A. Jaeohy (Kin ncucs Emtnijdkn/rtwjimtii, 
Srin**t>nrg, KmVi). 

7. Papyiu* ut Turin, containing the G est ft Pilut'i 
or Gospel of Xuodcinns in Sahidie, of which CJreek 
and Latin texts are already extant. Published by 
F. Uossi (I Pupiri Copt I del Musco Ktjtziu di Torino, 
1NS7). 

S. Papyrus at Perlin, containing (a) the Eemi- 
tjdinm Alt*>riw (also culled the Apokrtjplwn Johun- 
tiis), (b) ^,o<pla 'Irjjou Xpioroc, (c) Jlpa^js Hirpov, ill 
Sahidie. Prob. fith cent. The Evanijdium Mm-iic 
U quoted (without title) hy Iremcns (i, £i)) as a 
Gnostic work, and is consequently earlier than 
sire. I S3. This discovery is especially interacting 
as enabling us to test the rtcouraoy with which 
lronii'us represents his opponent*' views. De- 
scribed by C. Schmidt (Sifzt<n</.sb. d. Perl. Aktd. 
|s<>ti, p. K3«H1'.) ; the lipids \Urpov has recently been 
published by him ( TeMe n. Utttcrs., N. F. ix. I *1UU2J, 
but the other treatises have not yet appeared. 

1). I 'nice Gnostic Papyrus, at Oxford, contain- 
ing ('<) the two ' books of deu,' a work akin to the 
PiMis So/thin, but earlier in date, belonging prob- 
ably to the lirrt half of the 3rd eent. ; (b) an un- 
named work, somewhat earlier still, being assigned 
by Schmidt to the end of the 2nd cent. Both are 
in Sahidie dialect. According to Schmidt, the first 
belongs to the Severian type of Gnosticism ; the 
second to the kindred, but not identical, Scthite- 
Arehouticau type. Edited by C. Schmidt (T&, 
Bd. viii. 1$H2). 

10. Papyrus at St. Petersburg, containing frag- 
ments of apocrypha) Acts of the Apostles, viz. the 
Acts of Bartholomew, Philip, and Andrew and 
Matthew, in Akhniiinie. Edited by < >. von Leiiiui 
(Hull. (/>' VArrtd, Imp. tics Srknces dc St. Peters- 
burg, nouv. ser. 1, No. 4, ISWO}. 

1 1. Pa|>yrus at Leydeu, containing (n) a magical 
prayer and exorcism attributed to St. Gregory; 
(b) the correspondence of Christ and Abgar, "in 
Sahidie. Edited by Pleyte and Boeser {Mmtuscrits 
Copies dit Musrc'd'Aiituptitti a Lcidc, 1 §07, p. 
441 IT.). 

12. Brit. Mas. MS. Mr. 3001, a large and com- 
jdete codex of 174 leaves, containing ten Tatristic 
lioinilies, in Sahidie. Described in Crum's cata- 
logue of Coptic MSS in the British Museum. 

13. link Mils. Pap. 35, containing the Gallons 
of Athanasius, in Sahidie. Described by Cruii 
op. (it., and to be 
publications of the Text and Translation Society 

1 4. Papyrus at Turin, containing the Life of 
Athana.*iiiK and records of the Council of Xica-a. 
Edited by F. Uossi [1 Pupiri Ctfli, ISS4). 

15. Legends of saints, homilies, etc., in papyri 
at Turin, edited by Hi 

The numerous ]i 



ing letters and other documents which illustrate 
ecclesiastical life in Egypt, fall outside the scope 
of this aiticle. 

Litkrmtrk. Kenyon, Palcvojraphy of Grefk Papyri, I SOU, 
ch. i.; the annum Ar>hivu!n<jical llejtort* o( the Ktf.vpt Ex- 
ploration Fund, including sections on ancient, Gnuco'Koman, 
and Christian Ej»'.vpt (from ls'.W); 1'. V'iereck, ' Itoriolit uher rlio 
iilterc Uupyrualiiteratar' [bctoro 1877] and ' l>ie I'apynwlit- 
tcnilnr von den "U*" - Jahren bis lSU8'(in Juhrctb. u. </. Fort- 
xcftritf d. claxx. AUerttnn*u<iticntf/<afr, vols. 5)8 nnd 1UJ) ; 
Seymour <Ie Kicci, ' Bulletin 1'ftpv rolo^ique ' in tlie Ilt'cue tl?» 
fiimltt Grecqum (intermittently from WW); Arehiv fur J'op'h 
rimfomchttnn, edited by Wileken (from l'.WC) ; t>eissm.'inn, itioi-l- 
xludien (ls'j.i) an<l Xtrttr ISibvixtudicn (ls!»7), with Knp. tr. of 
Loth serit-H by A. Grieve {liible Sttr'T** VM1); Muullon, 
' Cranuniuiral Not?s Irom the; I'apyri,' in ^tarsical H<:eiau\ 
xv. 31, 434, Jlxp»sitor, Apr. VJnl and Feb. llklJ ; the principal 
puhlicutions of papyri (Kjf.vpt Kxploration Fund, ISritish 
Museum, Berlin Museum, liainer collection at Vienna, Lord 
Amherst's collection, etc.); aud works cited in tlie course of 
this article. R G< K ENV oN. 

WAGES. -The usual OT term for ' wages ' is 127 
sakhar ; less frequently the cognate n-;:;? »wt5«//i, 
and n^-j pritllah. \*qx 'etftnan is the reward paid 
to a prostitute. As wages are the price paid or the 
reward given for labour, T"D moJyir, ' price,' may 
sometimes* be translated 'wages' or ' hire' ; and 
conversely the terms for 'wages' are sometimes 
translated ' reward. 'f The usual XT term is mafias, 
misfhos. The term 6<J/d>viov, opsonion, is translated 
' wages' in Lk 3" (of soldiers), Ko (r 3 (' the wages 
of sin is death'), and 2 Co IP. According to 
Sanday-1 lead lam on lto ij- J t 6\}/J):nov ' (1) "provi- 
sion-money, ration-money, or the rations in kind 
given to troops"; (2) in a more general sense, 
"wages."" It is used in the Apocrypha of wages 
paid to soldiers. J 

(A) Old Testament.— There are only a few re- 
ferences to wages in the Old Testament, because in 
Israel, as in the ancient world generally, most work 
was done either by members of the family or by 
slaves. M'e may, however, take ' wages' in a broad 
sense as the price of labour without regard to the 
status of the labourer. From this point of view 
we may consider wages as paid to five classes: ^i.) 
the farmer and his family living chietly on the 
actual produce of their work ; (ii.) relations outside 
the family in its narrow modern sense; (iii. ) slaves; 
(iv.) priests, soldiers, hired labourers, etc., giving 
all their time to a master; (v.) craftsmen, smiths, 
carpenters, etc., working for diU'ereiit customers. 
It may be as well to say at once that the available 
data are extremely meagre, so that only general 
statements are possihle. 

i. A /uniting /nutty living chietly by its own 
labour on its own hind depended for tlie return 
for its labour on its industry, the fertility of the 
land, and the stage of development of agriculture. 
These, of course, varied : for the general condition 
of things, see Agriculture (in vol. i.), Palestine 
[in vol. iii.), ete. Put the accounts which we have 
of the families of Saul and of Jesse of Pethlehem 
suggest that in earlier times the yeomen farmers, 
as we should call them, obtained a good return for 
their labour. The prophets of the sth cent. (U \\" 
5 s HP- 1 , Am -J*-» 3 U - ,u 5»- >-) and the Book of Nche- 
miah (ch. 5) show that towards the close of the 
monarchy, and after the Return, the small farmers 
were burdened with various charges,*, taxes, usury, 
etc., and hardly made a livelihood. 

ii. li'rmn ncnttivn of depend nts. — There were 
often associated with the actual family, more 



litcd by him shortly in the distant relations and other dependents. TI 

bared the work and the life of the family, prob- 



ably, as a rule, on no lixed terms, but receiving, 
as we should say, board and lodging; living 'ad 

• <*..«. Mi-- :iu. I S jf, Uu 2". 

1 (apparently) 1 Es I ". 
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one of the family,' but often with inferior comfort 
and less consideration. Tims the ' jioor relation' 
would be provided for; and ' the poor within thy 
gates and the Levite,' who are so often commended 
to the charity of the pious Israelite (Ex '23 n , I)t 
12 w - lu H-*-* 9 15 7 - 8 ), would no doubt be expected to 
render some service to their benefactors. Thus 
Moses kept the Docks of his father-in-law Jethro 
(Ex 3') ; and Jacob, at tire beginning of his sojourn 
with Laban, rendered similar service for board and 
loilging (On 29 15 ). The sequel (ef. § iv.) shows that 
dependents might also become hired servants at 
iixed wages. 

iii. Remuneration of slaves.— Their remuneration, 
like that of the previous class, consisted of 'all 
found,' and varied according to the circumstances, 
character, and goodwill of the master. We should 
gather that the slaves were well treated, as is 
commonly the ease in the East. See also art. 
Sekvant in vol. iv. 

iv. Wages of hirelings in continual employment. 
— The class of whom we read most are the priests ; 
their wages in earlier times consisted of a share of 
the saeriiices, and of freewill offerings. Probably, 
as a rule, either a priest had land as a family in- 
heritance, or the sanctuary held land. Some priests 
received a stipend from the owners of a private or 
tribal sanctuary. Moses' grandson was hired by 
Micah of Ephraim to be priest of his sanctuary 
for a yearly salary of 10 pieces of silver (shekels), 
a suit of clothes, and his hoard and lodging (Jg 
I7 1U ' 12 ). No doubt this was fairly liheral ; yet when 
the Danites invited him to go with them ' he was 
pleased ' (Poli/ehrome Bible), probably expecting a 
larger income. Thus he became priest of the 
sanctuary of the northern Danites at Dan. The 
Priestly Code has very large ideas as to the proper 
revenues of priests and Levites, but these were 
never fully realized ; see art. Priests axd Levites 
(in vol. iv.), §8f,§l0b. 

In early times there were no professional soldiers : 
probably the leader or the king may have made 
some contribution of provisions or arms to the levy 
engaged in actual warfare. The chief wage of the 
soldier was plunder. The bodyguard, the foreign 
mercenaries, and the forces of horsemen and 
chariots must have received some regular pay and 
have been provided with fodder and stabling, board 
and lodging (1 K 4 26 -- 8 ). In 2 Ch 25 6 Amaziah hires 
100,000 mercenaries for 100 talents of silver; the 
hiring would be for a single campaign, which might 
perhaps last a month. The wages of a successful 
soldier would be augmented by royal gifts, as in 
the ease of David (1 S IT 25 ), and grants of land. 
Thus we read in 1 S S 14f - 'The king will take your 
helds, and vineyards, and oliveyards, even the best 
of them, and will give them to his servants. And 
he will take the tenth of your grain, and of your 
vineyards, and give to his officers, and to his 
servants.' 

Little is said about the pay of other classes of 
hirelings. Jacob purchased a wife by seven years' 
service (Gn 29 m ), and of course had 'all ionnd ' 
during the period ; afterwards he was paid by a 
portion of the increase of the Hock (30 :,lff ) ; but 
we do not know the normal priee of wives ; it 

Erobably depended on the eagerness of the would- 
e son-in-law. 

The hireling is not referred to in the JE legisla- 
tion (Ten Commandments, Book of the Covenant, 
etc.), so that, apparently, work for wages was rare 
in early times. It increased with the growth of 
civilization. The hirelings were sufficiently numer- 
ous to be the subject of ordinances in the later 
codes, Dt 24 14 , Lv 22 10 (H), Ex 12 45 (P). The pay- 
ment of wages would be increased by the attempt 
of the Priestly Code (Lv2o 39 - M ) to minimize slavery 
amongst the Jews. Tin ' 



been at the mercy of his employers as to the 
amount ot his wages, and even as to getting them 
paid at all. Laban changed Jacob's wages ten 
times (Gn 31 7 ). Both the Prophets and the Law 
intervene on behalf of the wage-earner (Dt 24 14 , 
Jer 22 13 , Mai 3 s ); lie was to be paid promptly, 
usually, as it seems, at the end of each day (Dt 
24 IS , Lv 19 13 , Job T-), but Lv 05 33 refers to a ' servant 
hired year by year.' The hireling was considered 
inferior in industry to a slave, of whom it is said 
in Dt 15 18 'to the double of the hire of a hireling 
hath lie served thee.' In the earlier periods of 
Israelite history, when almost every family had 
its own land, it would be the exceptionally poor 
' ne'er-do-well' who was on bad terms with his Kin, 
or the foreigner, that hired himself into service. 
Dt 24 14 speaks of the hireling as 'poor and needy 
... of thy brethren or of thy strangers.' Natur- 
ally the connexion of the hireling with the family 
was less close than that of the slave ; he has no 
share in the family sacra; he may not eat the 
passover(Ex 12 45 [P]); nor may the hired servant 
of a priest eat the holy food (Lv 22 10 ). When we 
consider these facts, together with the control of 
the labour market by the employer, and the full 
advantage whieh the latter took of the situation, 
we may be sure that the usual rate of wages 
afforded only a bare subsistence to the free labourer. 
The description of the miserable condition of the 
working classes in Job 24 1 " 12 will refer to hired 
servants. In the case of the eorvee, or compulsory 
service for public works, no wages were paid be- 
yond food and lodging. The covvie was used by 
Solomon to build the temple (t K o ia 12 4 ), and 
doubtless by other kings and nobles (Jer 22' a ). 

v. Wages for occasional pieces of work. — Pro- 
phets, priests, judges, etc., received payment under 
different names for the occasional services rendered 
by them to their clients (Mic 3 11 ). These payments 
or fees were variously known as gifts, shares of 
victims (cf. above), or even bribes. The gifts or 
bribes varied with the importance of the occasion, 
the wealth of the giver, and the standing of the 
recipient. Saul considered that Samuel would 
aceept a quarter of a shekel as a siitlicient fee for 
information about his lost asses (1 S 9 8 ). Jeroboam's 
wife going to Ahijah, disguised as an ordinary 
woman, took him 'ten loaves, and cracknels, and 
a cruse of honey' (1 K 14 3 ). But the prince's who 
consulted Joseph (Gn 41 41f ), Balaam (Nu 22 17 ), and 
Daniel (Dn 2 s 5' 6 ), made them munificent oilers of 
wealth, power, and honour. 

There are references to various kinds of crafts- 
men who must have worked ' by the job' so to 
speak, especially to smiths and carpenters, but we 
are not told how they were paid. Judalfs payment 
of a kid to Tainar {Gn '3S ir j may be mentioned 
here. 

Code of Hammurabi. —This code, which is dated about B.C. 
2285-224-2 (Johns), includes provisions as to the fees to be paid 
to doctors and builders.; and as to the wages of boatmen, 
reapers, threshers, shepherds, labourers, hrickmakers, uiiuis, 
stonecutters, and carpenters ; and as to the hire of oxen, i:uwj, 
waggons, and boats. If a doctor performs for a n hie a suc- 
cessful ope ation for a wound or an abscess in the eye, lie 
receives ten shekels of silver; if for a poor man, five; if lor a 
slave, two. But if the noble dies or loses his e.^e, the doctor's 
handsale cut off; in the ca.-e of a slave, the doctor replace* 
him if he dies ; pays half his price if he loses his eyn. Kor 
minor operations, the doctor receives five, three, or two shekels, 
according to the rank of his patient. A cow- or sheep-d ictor 
receives one-sixth of a shekel ol silver lor a cure, and pays the 
owner a quarter of the animal's value if it dies. A huilder is to 
be paid in proportion to the size of the house ; find if it collapses 
through faulty construction and the owner is killed, the builder 
is to be put to death ; if other damage is caused, suitable com- 
pensation is to be paid. 

Oxen, boatmen, reapers, threshers, and shepherds were hired 
for the year; the hire lor the ox being 4 tjur* of corn, of a 
boatman or thresher 6, of a reaper or sheplierd 8. 

There were also hirings by the day, as follows : (a) reckoned 
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In lea' of corn; tnr threshing, ox 20, mw ]i, ealf 1; oxen, 
wajftfon, and driver, lsu ; or waj^on, 40 ; {b) reckom-d in *« 1 of 
silvwr ; boat, 3; carpenter, 4 : tailor, hrickmaker, or utoneciilttr, 
5; labourer, lor first five months of ilie year, ti ; for Hit la*t 
seven months, 5. A freight bout to carry 0U j/ur of corn could 
be hired for one-sixth of a shekel a day. 

In this code nwn> regulations are laid down a* to slaves; 
little is said a* to their irealmeiit or the jirjvision made for 
their maintenance, lint vve may conclude that they «ere treated 
f.ith the comparative humanity and consideration usually »■:• 
corded to them in the anrii.nl Etuit. For instance, the code 
implies that a master would he willing to pay two shekels, or 
the equivalent of three months' wages to a shepherd, for the 
cure of a slave. Moreover, if a slave married a free woman, the 
children were free. 

It will be noticed that wanes, as in medieval codes, are fixed 
by law. We may surmise, from the analogy of the Middle Ajies, 
lliat these regulations were made in the 'iiiUTest* of the em- 
ployers ; and that, practically, the rates fixed were a minimum, 
and that higher wages were often paid. 

(li) Thk Apocrypha and the Mew Testa- 
ment. — The references to wages in the Apocrypha 
and the New Testament are .still com para tively 
few, ami do not suggest that any very important 
changes had taken place. 

i. The farmers,, ete., i>rotited by t he order main- 
tained hy the Human government and the llerods, 
but probably this advantage was more than counter- 
balanced by the weight of 'taxation and the fraudu- 
lent extortions of t lie publicans. 

ii. Urpcndcntft, poor relation*, ete., probably 
were very much in the same position as of old. 

iii. Shires were still well treated in the East, and 
fairly well when Serving in the households of ( Ireeks 
or even llomans, but the provision made for slaves 
working in factories or on large farms, or manning 
ships, was often scanty and sordid. Cf. art. Sekvaxt 
in vol. iv, 

iv. Wages pitid for continuous service. — Tn To 5 14 
the angel Raphael, professing himself to be a 
member of a distinguished Jewish family akin to 
Tohit, is hired by the latter as travelling com- 
panion to his son, and subsequently sent to collect 
a large debt ; so that hired servants were sometimes 
placed in positions of trust. K.-tnliael's wages were 
to l>e a drachma a day and 'all found,' with the 
promise of a Imuius at the end of the engagement 
if lie gave satisfaction. Similarly, the labourers in 
the vineyard (M t 2b) received sidennrion or denarius, 
whose value ' was the same as that of the drachma 
'in ordinary transactions* (art. Money in vol. iii. 
p. 42S b ). The shekel contained rather more silver 
than a half-crown, and the denarius about £ as 
much silver as a shilling; prohahly, too, the 
labourers received food. The mere statement of 
the weight of silver, however, tells us nothing as 
to real wages ; and to a large extent our data 
rather serve to fix the value of silver than the 
real wages of lalMiur. If we may reckon the price 
of wheat in NT times at from lbs. to JC\ a 
quarter, a denarius or drachma, about tMd. a 
• lay, with food, would l»e verv roughly equivalent 
to the present wages of a London charwoman, 
about 2s. a day with food, wheat being about 2'Js. 
a quarter. 

We are told Z that before the time of Julius 
Ca'sar a foot-soldier was paid £ of a denarius a 
day, a centurion %, a horse-soldier a denarius; 
that these wages were doubled by .Julius (Vsar, 
and further increased bv Augustus, and again by 
l)oinitian. The I'netoriun guards received double 
pay. 

There are various references to the payment of 
wages and the services of wage-earners.' Sir T M 
speaks of the ' hireling who giveth thee his life' 
(marg. 'soul'). On the other hand, we are bidden 
(Sir ,TT n ) not ' to take counsel . . . with a hireling 
in thy house about finishing his work.' It was 
still necessary (Sir 34", and later still Ja .V) to 
denounce those who kept back the wages of their 



•Zmka lgur (Johns). t 1* *~ 1 shuXel (John-* «**">**»■-. *»■' *i.«w«. (>> .by ,. 
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hired servants. Mercenary soldiers api>ear iu 
1 Mae „*. 

hi Mk t'- 40 Zebedee has a paid crew (/xardwroi) for 
his Milling-boat; and hired servants {/xiffOioi) appear 
in the i.urible* of the I'rodigal Son l.k to 17 - lv ) and 
of the Labourers in the Vineyard (Mt 2(»'* 3 ). The 
former implies that the household of a wealthy man 
included several hired servants ; and tin* latter, that 
there was a class of free labourers who were, lis in 
the Old Testament, hired 'and" paid by tlie day. So, 
too, the reaper receives wages (Jn 4 1 *', .la .j 1 .. The 
service of the 'hireling' or free labourer is still 
lightly esteemed : ' the hireling . . . tlceth Wunse 
lie is an hireling, and caret h not for the sheep' .in 
10 I3 J; and the Apostles style themselves ami their 
fellow-Christians the 'slaves' (oot'Xot), never the 
' hired servants,' of Christ. The preachers of the 
gospel receive wages, 'hire' (hi<t66s), from men 
whom they serve ,bk I0 7 , 2 Co ll 8 , 1 Ti ii 1 ";. Cod is 
said to give' hire 'or wages (Mt a 1 '- 20", lie ll tt etc); 
on the other baud, there are 'the wages {6^<livta) of 
sin ' (lto G- 3 ) and * the wages (juertfoi) of unrighieous- 
ness' (2 l'2 19 ete.). 

Mt 5 41 'whosoever shall impress thee to go one 
mile' implies the existence of ihe eorvev or exaction 
of forced labour. 

v. The fimffcs of occasional service. — The Apoc- 
rypha and the New Testament give ns no delinite 
information as to the payment for pieces of work 
done by smiths, carpenters, etc. 

LiTKRATCRE. — Ewald, Antiqiiitif* of Jxmet, pp. 18.1. 217 f. ; 
Nowack, Lrhrbtteh d*r II fb. Arch. i. pp. 221-25(1; Benzinyer, 
Il?b, Arch. pp. 21U 223: W, II. H.uinelt, 'Economic Conditions 
of the lleiirew Monarchy (Labour),' in Thinker, April U9.J ; 
C. II. VV. Johns, The Otdttt Code vf Lair* in the World (Cwte oj 
Hammurabi), 1903. ^y jj ISf.N'N'E'I'T 

SHIPS AND BOATS. Under the designation 
•ships' are included in the lSihle vessels of all 
sizes, from the sea-going ships whose l'liomieian 
crews 'did their business in great waters' (IN 
107 13 ), and traded for kings Solomon and Hiram 
(1 K 9'*- *• ») from the head of the t hilf of 'Akabah 
in the Red Sea to OlMllH in the Indian or Arabian 
Sea, down to the mere fishing-boats of the Sea of 
Tiberias (Jn 6 1 % 21 l ; called Sea of Galilee in Ml 
4 18 , Mk T 31 , Jn 6 l ; and hake of (iennesaret in 
hk 5'), such as that in which our Lord was 
awakened from sleep during a storm and rebuked 
the wind and sea and reproached his timid dis- 
ciples for their want of faith (Lk s-'-'-^J. ' Uoats ' 
are mentioned in the AY only twice. The term 
is applied once to what were, apparently, lake 
lishing-craft (Jn 6™ ^ ir\oiap<ov). It is used again, 
in the story of St. Paul's voyage and shipwreck, 
of the boat (vKatfn)) of a sea-going ship which was 
hoisted up on account of bad weather after being 
towed astern during the lirst part of the voyage 
(Ac 27 1S ). This boat was afterwards lowered again 
by the crew of the ship, but cut adrift by the 
soldiers on St. Paul's advice (w. 30 - *■'). * 

A. Ships ok the Oei» Testament. It seems 
propter to make mention here, as belonging to rlie 
category of ' ships,' although denominated an 'ark ' 
(."Qn), of the huge three-decked vu**el said to have 
t»een built by Noah under Divine direction (tin 
jp4. is. i«j ( an ,| apparently without mast, sail, or any 
means of steering or propulsion. It was to be of 
gopher wood (an unknown timber), and was in- 
tended as a means of saving Noah and his family, 
and such animals as were necessary for the per- 

* A ' terry-boal ' is pcrhapi mentions! in 2 s iftis, if the MT 
n"J5,'rt frniyi is •orrt-L-i, although such a meaning of *-#j 
is not found clwu htro. Ihit prob. >Vellhanwn (follnwctl by 
l»rivt-r, ft at.) is ritfht in reailin^ *i '"!^^;i, ' a i h j ihey crowed 
over the ford.' This is Implicitly supported by tin- LXX ««« 
by eouttiftion ot n and T, 

-id« in */;or>. 
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petuation of the species, from destruction by water. 
If we assume the form of the ark to be conceived 
as that of an ordinary ship, we have no historical 
mention of its dimensions as given in Gn 6 15 being 
exceeded until the construction of the Great 
Eastern steamship, built at Mill wall by Brunei 
in 1 858, with accommodation for 4000 passengers, 
and with a capacity of 24,000 tons, which is slightly 
in excess of the apparent size of the ark. See, 
further, art. FLOOD in vol. ii. p. 16. The earliest 
Scripture mention of ships properly so called (rnx) 
is in Gn 49 13 , where Zebulun is spoken of in the 
Blessing of Jacob as a haven for them. The next 
is in Nn 21"*, where the Balaam oracles speak of 
ships from the coast of Kittim as taking part in 
the destruction of Assyria. These latter would 
he ships of war as distinguished from commercial 
ones. Mendiant ships are mentioned in 1 K U- tf (cf. 
10-'- 'a navy of T/VRSHISH ') ; and in Ps 107- 3 " 3u is 
given the heart-stirring description of a sailor's life 
in a seagoing ship. In Pr 31 14 the foresight of the 
thrifty housewife forms the point of comparison 
between her and the merchant ships which bring 
goods from afar. In Pr 30™ ' the way of a ship in 
the midst of the sea' is mentioned as one of the 
four things which were too wonderful for the 



Ezekicl (2"i 5 ' b ) speaks of the royal merchant dups 
of Tyre, which traded with Syria and va ions 
Mediterranean ports and to the far East, as h&ving 
planks of lir and masts of cedar, whilst the oars 
were of oak of Bashan, and the benches of the 
rowers of ivory inlaid in wood from the isles of 
Kittim, the sails of tine embroidered linen, their 
crews from Zidon and Arvad, and their pilots from 
Tyre. But "this description, although no doubt 
applicable to the royal yachts, may be considered 
to some extent poetical as applied to commercial 
ships. 

The question of the much disputed situation of 
the port of Uphir to which Solomon's ships traded 
from Ezion-gebcr in the Gulf of 'Akabah, bringing 
back gold, ivory, alinug trees, and peacocks (t K 
IP 10--), belongs to another section of this Dic- 
tionary (see art. Ophir in vol. in.) ; but the length 
of time occupied in the voyage, inferred from the 
interval of three years (1 K lU'-" J j between the arrivals 
of the ships at 'Ezion-geher, indicates a great dis- 
tance, such as Central or Southern Africa, or the 
island of Ceylon, where peacocks still abound. 
Such voyages would necessitate the ships being 
laid up in some safe port between the months of 
May and October, during the bad weather and 



writer. The absence of chart and compass, with heavy sea which aeeompany the S.W. monsoon, 
the sun and stars only for a guide to the Phoenician as is the ease at the present day with the Indian 

and Arab trading vessels which annually frequent 
the port of Berbereh opposite to Aden.* 

Although we have no contemporary representa 



manner, and these often, as in St. Paul's voyage 
(Ac 27- >u ), invisible, made the art of navigation a 
mystery known only to those who, like these 
expeits, were gifted with the hereditary instinct 
of their profession. Moreover, the pressure of the 
wind on the sails from a direction opposed to the 
ship's course, nevertheless urging her through the 
water on the way she would go, seems almost as 
wonderful as that the disposition of the muscles 
and feathers of an eagle snould enable it to soar 
to invisible heights, or swoop to the earth in a 
moment without apparent motion of its wings, or 
that the slippery serpent should glide rapidly over 
a smooth rock without any external means of 
locomotion. In IK 9-' <! (II 2 Ch S 17 '-) and 10- 2 ( | 2 Ch 
9- 1 ) we have the account of the building of Solo- 
mon's merchant ships at 'Ezion-geber at the 
head of the Gulf of 'Akabah, and the furnishing 
of them with experienced Phoenician pilots by 
Hiram king of Tyre, the friend of Solomon's father, 
David ; and of their voyage to Uphir and back 
with 420 talents of gold (equal to £2,583,000). The 
last of the above passages has a notice of the tri- 
ennial visit of Solomon's and Hiram's ship* 'to 
Tarshish,'* bringing back gold and silver (the 
latter being considered so plentiful as to be re- 
garded of no account), ivory, apes, and peacocks. 
These were genuine sea -going ships, and the whole 
of the above references, except those from Genesis 
and Numbers, relate to the same century and to 



tions of Phoenician sea-going ships of Solomon's 
time, we have drawings of Egyptian ones to refer 
to of a much more ancient date, and of a type 
after which we may suppose the ships of the early 
Phoenicians and those of Hiram and Solomon to 
have been constructed. These drawings, no doubt, 
give us a faithful picture of the ships, their crews, 
and their merchandise from a general point of 
view ; but they are more or less conventional, and 
the technical errors in our own marine historical 
pictures point to the necessity of not relying too 
much upon accuracy of nautical detail, as the 
drawings may have been made by artists who did 
not take part in the expeditions and were not sea- 
men. Unfortunately, also, many important de- 
tails are missing from the models of ancient ships 
in the museums. The Egyptian ships were for 
the most part unloaded at a port in the Ked Sea, 
and their cargoes transferred overland to Koptos 
on the iSile. 

The lirst Ked Sea voyage of which we have any 
knowledge is mentioned in an inscription at Wady 
Gassus, near Kosseir, in the Valley of H annua- 
mat, on tlie road from Koptos to the Ked Sea. 
This commemorates the expedition sent by Pharaoh 
Sankh-Ka-Ka of the 11th (a Theban) dynasty to 
the ' Land of Puanit' (or Punt), the site of which is 



the 40 years of Solomon's reign (c. 970-030 B.C.), as much disputed as that of Ophir or Tarsliish, 
hen Tyre was at the height of its prosperity, and and is considered by M. Edouard Naville to be but 



.. vague geographical designation.' See, furtht . 
art. PUT in vol. iv. p. 170 f. The destination of 
the expedition was evidently, however, somewhere 
in Tropical Africa, and was in all probability in 
the vicinity of the present Somaliland on the east 
eoast, where there existed an entrepot for the 
ivory, frankincense, myrrh, gold dust, and ostrich 
feathers, and for the ostrich eggs so much prized 
by the Egyptians of those days. This lirst ex- 
pedition to'l'unt must have taken place, according 
to P.rngsch, 2o0 years alter the founding of Tyre, 
if Herodotus (ii. 44) was correctly informed by the 
Tyrians, i.e. about 1300 years before the time of 
Solomon, and 500 years before the birth of Abra- 
ham ; but, according to Mariette, even earlier than 
this. We have no account of this expedition, nor 
* Findlay's Directory j or the Navigation oj the Indian Oceai\ 

Digitized by Mfattsoft ® 



Shashank (Shishak) I., of the 2^nd dynasty, or his 
immediate predecessor, was the ruling Pharaoh of 
Egypt. Unfortunately, the Phoenicians have not 
left ns either literature or sculptures from whieh we 
can form an idea of the kind of ships used on these 
voyages ; nor have we any Assyrian representa- 
tions of them until two centuries later in the time 
of Hezekiah and Sennacherib, when all the sea 
trade of the Assyrians was in the hands of the 
Phoenicians, who had also absorbed that of the 
Egyptians (llerodot. i. 1). A century later still 



* The Chronicler here confuses a 'ship of Tarshish' (i.e. a 
large vessel fitted to go long voyages) with a ship going to 
TitrtihiBh. Wherever the latter port was, whether (as most 
helieve) identical with Tnrtessus in Spain, or Tarsus, or some 
district in Greece or Italj, it could not have heei) reached hy a 
vessel sailing from 'Ezion-geher unless by circumnavigating [on 
every ground a most unlikely supposition] the 
Africa. 
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any sculptures showing the kind of ships employed 
on it. 

1 lie next important lied Sea expedition men- 
tioned on the monuments was jscnt during the 
JMh dynasty, also lo the Laud of 1'iint, in the 
leign ol queen Hat*e.psil I., sister of Thothuies II. 
(during the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt); 
tne *eulptures on the walls of Deir el -Italiri, near 
the Toiuns of the Kings at The) km, fully illustrate 
this important event, including the ships used (see 
Hinders Petrie, History nf Jiyt/jd, ii. S2h'.). The 
place of departure hy tiie overlau I route from 
the Nile to the Red Sea, on the outward voyage, 
as well as the port of reshipment of the goods 
brought by the expedition on its return by the 
same route, was iloubtless the ancient lvoptos 
(now Qoft), as in the earlier expedition belore 
mentioned; the lied Sea port of embarkation and 



the height of their prosperity in the land ofGemhen 
((in -il 11 -- 7 , Ex I 7 ), which ihey had inhabited for 
more than a century, it is probable that, as their 
occupation was thai of shepherds and cattle- 
dealers located in tlie midst of the Delta, they 
would see ami know but little of what was going 
on so far south of them ;is Kuptos and Thcl ,es, 
and absolutely nothing of the seagoing ships of 
which the expedition was composed, t 'unsequently, 
no knowledge of the building or handling of ships 
or boats was carneil away with them from Egypt 
at the time of the Exodus ; and the forty years of 
subsequent wandering in the wilderness would 
have sulliccd to eiisiue the obliteration from their 
memories of. any such knowledge had it been 
acquired. 

It was not until the reign of .Solomon that the 
Israelites commenced to build ships (1 K i)-* 5 ), an 




1. DhHlIASIIEIl (M1DDLK E0V1T). W. W.\LL, S. 1IALK. TOMB OF ANTA, B C. 3000. SA1L1XG Sllll> WITH 
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disembarkation being Tna or (Enmun, known 
later as Philoterns (after it had been so renamed 
by the Ptolemies), and now as Old Kosseir, not 
f;ir from the modern port of that name in lat. 
2(3' 7' >»., and distant from Koptos about 100 miles. 
As regards the African port depicted in the sculp- 
ture.-, as the object of the expedition, and called 
the Land of Punt, there is some doubt. But for 
the African ebony {Dnlbrrff'ri mvtanosylwt, C. P. It,, 
s-o much in request for temple furniture in Egypt) 
and other trees which are represented as growing 
near the placo of landing,* the land locked port of 
Bcrbereh already spoken of, which has always 
been a great mart for the products of the interior, 
might be intended ; and even these trees may have 
bren artistically introduced to indicate a part of 
these products. 

Although the Children of brael must, at the 
time of quern llatscpsn's cxpi^riil 
* These trees arc not now found no* 



art which, through the friendship of Hiram king 
of Tyre for David and his son ('_» S 5" ] 1 CIi U 1 
and \ K ~> l ), they learned from the Plnmicinns, 
who supplied the pilots anil mariners for t-htspe 
ships (1 K H- 7 ). Whether the Phoenicians brought 
their knowledge of shipbuilding with them from 
Western Arabia at the time of their early 
migration (Herod, i. 1, v ii. S'J) or learnt it from 
the Egyptians, b a mystery. Boatbuilding was 
certainiv a very ancient art in Egypt, as in the 
tomb of Ti at Sahara loth dynasty, c. 3GS0-15im>- 
86G0 B.C. [Petrie]) it is represented in the wall 
sculptures in all its details. 

The merehaut ships of queen llatsepsu's expedi- 
tion to the Land of Punt, as delineated on the walls 
of the temple of Deir cl-Bahri,* are long YtMwts 
curved upwards at em eh extreme, as we see the 
Phoenician triremes of the 7th cent. n.C. depicted 
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on the Assyrian monuments, but without their 
figureheads ; the stern is reeurved towards the 
bow ]ike the uplifted trunk of an elephant, and 
ends in a trumpet mouth — t lie conventional repre- 
sentation of the papyrus plant — a form adopted 
also by the Phoenicians and Assyrians; there is 
also a raised forecastle and poop. The mast, in- 
stead of being of the more ancient * sheerlegs ' 
form (as we see it in tig. 1 on the walls of the tomb 
of Anta at Deshasheh, 5th dynasty, c. B.C. 3600), 
consists of a single spar, placed a little forward of 
the centre of the ship, and is kept in its place by 
' shrouds' and a ' stay' ; whilst additional support, 
when the sail is set, is given by a pair of very stout 
'jeers,' or halliards, attached to each side of the 
1 bunt,' or middle of the ' yard,' and secured to the 
gunwale of the vessel. The sail is of the square 
form and secured to two yards, the lower of which 
is as long as the ship herself, but the upper one is 
a good deal shorter. Eaeh yard is in two pieces, 
1 lished ' together in the middle of its length by 
means of cordage, the eentre of the lower yard 
being securely lashed to the mast near the level 
of the gunwale. This lower yard is supported by 
numerous ' lifts' * at uniform intervals (apparently 
about seven in number on eaeh side), which are 
' rove ' through ' sheaves ' or ' snatehes ' placed one 



and Roman ships of later date. A notieeable 
arrangement tor strengthening these sea-going 
ships is a tightly stretched and very stout cable 
secured to the bow and stern in the eentre of the 
ship, inside, passing high over the heads of the 
rowers, and supported on strong wooden props with 
forked heads. This. is doubtless to athnd . support 
to the weakest or curved portion of the ship at her 
two ends, neither of which is water-borne— a very 
neeessary precaution under such conditions when a 
vessel is straining in a heavy sea. Assuming the 
distance between the rowers to be 4 ft., the spaee 
between the foremost oar and the extremity of the 
how is about IS ft. in length, so that the total 
length of the ships appears to have been 102 ft., of 
which a length ot about 58 ft. only is water-borne, 
the remainder being the eurves of the bow and 
stern. A row of port - holes, corresponding in 
number to the oars, is indicated on the side of the 
ships below the gunwale. These were probably 
intended for a seeond tier of oars, as we see in 
the Phuenieian and Assyrian ti hemes of the 7th 
and 8th cents. B.C. The ships are steered, not 
' by a single rudder passing through the keel,' as 
in the more modern arrangement described by 
Herodotus (ii. 1)6), but by two very stout paddles, 
one on each quarter, having simple broad blades 
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above the other at the head of the mast, so that 
one rope answers for a lift on both sides of the 
yard. These lifts are so tightened as to give to the 
yard the form of a bow curving upwards at each 
extremity. The head of the sail is attached, in 
accordance with modern usage, to the upper yard, 
which ean be hoisted to the masthead when the 
sail is set, or lowered so as to lie on the lower yard 
or remain aloft with the sail ' brailed up' at plea- 
sure. This upper yard has a single lift on eaeh 
side, attached half-way between the mast and the 
yardarm. The ' foot ' of the sail is attached to the 
lower yard at intervals when the sail is set, but 
quite detached from it when the sail is furled. The 
' braces' of the upper yard (not always represented 
in the drawings) are single ropes attached to the 
upper yard at the same spot as the lifts, and lead 
thence'to the deck or gunwale ; they were usually 
under the control of the helmsman, as we see them 
on the walls of the tomb of Anta at Deshasheh. 
There are 15 oarsmen, seated on either side of the 
ships, all engaged ill rowing (not pushing the 
oars), although the sails are set (pi. lxxiii.l, and only 
one man plies each of the 30 oars — a universal rule 
in ancient ships. The distance between the rowers 
in a fore and aft direction is, apparently, about 4 



without the remarkable letter D form of the 
Phoenician ones represented on the Assyrian monu- 
ments in the time of Sennaeherib, but having long 
'looms' or handles, which tirst pass through 
' strops,' or loops of rope, placed on the gunwale 
midway between the upper end of the stern-curve 
and the point where the stern first touches the 
water ; immediately above these strops, at a 
vertical height of about 4 ft., the upper portion 
of the looms rests on the summit of a post fixed 
to the gunwale close to the strop ; here is placed 
a crutoh or notch in which the loom revolves by 
means of a tiller lixed to its upper portion and 
curving downwards to the hand of the helmsman 
below. The ordinary mode of steering was pre- 
cisely as by the modern rudder, the normal position 
of the blades of the paddles being nearly vertical 
and * fore and aft.' We see the same arrangement 
of tiller in the papyrus sail-boats painted on the 
tomb of the priestess of Mera at Deshasheh,* a 
few miles south of the Fayum (not to be confounded 
with the tomb of Mera at Sakarah, belonging also 
to the 5th dynasty), nearly 200(1 years before queen 
Hatsepsu's time. A stout stirrup' of rope is attached 
to the upper part of the post on which the loom 
rests, and hangs over the outside of the ship, appar- 



ft., but possibly only 2 cubits, as we see in (ireek ' ently for the helmsman to put one of his feet in 
Piwteelv as shown in the model of an Indian ship in the whilst he placed ...the other against the outside of 

" See above, fig. 2. 



Indian Institute Museum at Oxford. 



lof an Indian ship in th* wi,list ne l" flef(1 riu otllfr ; 
*^-^^^vo,.15 lP l.: 
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the ship in order to obtain leverage in working the 

iijuhlle <>m special occasions when the luom must 
lave been previously lifted out of the crutch ; hut 
the stirrup may also have been used to support 
the rudder -paddle when not in use, or when it 
was ' triced up.' Occasionally ships had only one 
rudder-paddle, as shown iti tomb paintings and in 
the model of the Scandinavian ship lately found 
at Christian ia, to he seen in the Pitt- Rivers Collec- 
tion at Oxford, which rudder-paddle being on the 
Starltuard *ide explains the derivation of this word 
from ' steer-board.' Other tomb paintings show as 
many as three rudder-puddles on one side. Four- 
oared boats, without masts or sails, are also repre- 
sent ud in the l>eir el-llahri paintings of queen 
llatsepsu's expedition as bringing off goods to the 
ships, and these have only one paddle-rudder, 
which is shipped in a crutch in the centre of the 
stern, but with the same stirrup as shown in the 
ships. 

There is no visible anchor of any kind on hoard 
the ships, nor any arrangement for using one ; but , 
the piiot on the forecastle has a long pile in his 
hand with which he is sounding the depth of the 
water. The only anchor used in those early days 
was a heavy weight, generally a large stone or a 
basket full of smaller ones. No anchor, properly 
so culled, is represented. in any Egyptian sculpture 
or painting. The hooked anchor (&yKvpa) is first 
mentioned by the poet Pindar (I. v. IS) in the 5th 
cent. II. C. ; it was without tlukes. Homer always 
uses the word etVcd, meaning a stone anchor ; and 
Kphorus, the historian of the 4th cent. B.C. (Strabo, 
vii. 3), attributed the invention of the two-armed 
anchor to Anacharsis, a Scythian prince of the nth 
cent. B.C. In the time of Herodotus (ii. iKi) the 
merchant .ships of the Egyptians on the Nile, when 
sailing down stream, used a heavy stone attached 
to a rope from the stern as a drag to keep their 
heads straight, in conjunction with a raft of 
tamarisk flouting on the water, attached to the 
bow, so as to be acted on by the current which 
pulled the whip down stream, whilst the stone held 
her back, as is still the practice on the river 
Euphrates ; * but there is no mention of the use 
of a 1k)w anchor, whether of stone or any other 
material. 

The form of the Egyptian ships admitted of their 
lying at anchor as easily by the stern as by the 
head, and, paddle* which' could he lifted out of the 
water being used instead of rudder*, there was no 
fear of the latter being broken by the sea, as was 
the ease when the modern rudder, hung ml 'gud- 
geons' by means of ' pintles.,' was substituted in 
later times. The advantage of anchoring by the 
stern in narrow waters or when suddenly shoaling 
water at night, as in the case of St. PanVs ship oil 
the island of Melita (Ac T,*- *), where the rudder- 
paddles Mere triced up clear of the water, is 
obvious. Hut this vessel hail means of anchoring 
by the Ikjws if desired (v. 30 ), and no doubt the 
Egyptian ships also ; large stones, wooden tubes, 
or sacks Idled with lead or other hea\y weights 
being used as anchors. 

The masts of queen llatsepsu's ships were prob- 
ably derived, like the Egyptian ships in the time 
of Herodotus (ii. %), and even at the present 
day, from the gum-arabie tree of Nubia (Amt'ia 
niloticft, Delile), known to modern Arabs us the 

sont, a corruption of the ancient Egypt name ..«..«.. 

shunt, which is as old as the 4th dynasty, or of for Tnrshifch (.Ion l ;< ), a. id in which the vain use of 

* the oars in the ship* to endeavour to make the 
land is so graphically descriln-d, belonged to a 
different tyi 



mentioned in the hieroglyphs, and is of the same 
antiquity. 

The ships of Solomon built at E^ion-geber (I K 
l* 20 ) were probably of the lir and cedar supplied by 
Hiram (I K .">■*• "■ *'), which do not grow in Egypt 
or Nubia, although much imported for use in Egyp- 
tian temples from the 5th dynasty downward*. 
No mention, however, is made in .the Bible of 
the material used in shipbuilding. According to 
Onesecritus, chief pilot to Alexander the Great 
(Pliny, vi. 24), the ships which traded in the 5th 
cent. B.C. between Taprobane (Ceylon) and the 
country of the Prasians (Calcutta) during four 
month* of the year, the voyage lasting 2U days, 
were rigged like the Nile boats, and were biiilt 
of papyrus steins as we see them in process of 
construction depicted 3000 years earlier on the 
walls of the tomb of Anta at Deshiisheh ; but 
these were only coasting vessels. The Egyptian 
merchant vessels in the time of Herodotus are 
described by him (ii. !)G) as being built with- 
out ribs, the planks, 2 cubits in length, being 
arranged 'like hricks' {i.e. probably the. planking 
was double, the middle of the outer plank over- 
laying the two ends of the inner one), and joined 
together by long 'tree-nails'; the planks were 
caulked with steins of ' byblus ' (Papyrus anti- 
quorum, L.), the sails being made of the same 
material, which seems incredible ; but whether of 
flax or by blus, the ' cloths' of the sails were placed 
horizontally instead of vertically as now. The 
ropes of Egyptian ships continued to be made of 
by blus (Herod, vii. '25, 34) or of palm libre as late 
as the 27th or Persian dynasty (B.C. 4S0), and, 
according to the same authority (Herod, ii. !)6), 
the sail* alio,— whilst those of the Phteiiicians were 
made of Max. Put it is doubtful if the Nile boats, 
described by Herodotus, were really sea -going 
\es>els like those of queen Hatsepsn and Solomon, 
though they carried many thousand talent* (more 
than 100 tons) of cargo; and, as the making of 
linen cloth was an Egyptian speciality, it was 
probably used for the sails of sea-^oing ships by 
them as well as by Solomon and Hiram, who im- 
ported it from Egypt (Ezk 27). 

At Deir el-Uahri * we see the queen's ships being 
hulen in a port of the Land of Punt after the same 
fashion as we may suppose those of Solomon to 
have taken in their cargoes at Ophir, by means 
of porters and 'gang-boards' connecting the ships 
with the shore. The cargo, which is being carried 
and stowed on the deck by the crew, consists of 
sacks of frankincense of various kinds (especially 
that called 'anti'), gold dn-t, ebony, elephants' 
tusks, gum, ostrich eggs and feathers. Live apes 
are climbing about the rigging as we see them in 
the l>oat depicted on the tomb of Mera at Dtwh- 
a^heh 2000 years earlier — an indication probably 
of the fauna of the Land of Punt, which include* 
the giraffe, peculiar to tropical Africa. 

We may safely assume that Solomon's Mediter- 
ranean ships were similar to those built by him 
at Ezion-geber, on the I'hnMiician model, and that 
the latter, again, resembled those of queen Hat- 
sepsn, although with possibly some modifications 
of no great importance. There seems, also, no 
reason "to suppose that the ships built ut'Eifion- 
gebcr by Jehoshaphat king of Judah a century 
later (TK 22 4 " 1 ), or the passenger ship in which 
donah embarked at .loppu some thirty years later 



one of the many varieties of this tree in that 
region. The equally common myAl, or 'ash' of 
the ancient Egyptians (Jmuui sof/iill, Delile), which 
("anon Tristram supposes to l>e the ' shittim ' wood 
of the Uible (Ex 25. 2<>. 37. 3SJ, is scarcely more . 

thau a variety of thewn/, and, likcit, is frequently tin- *S\'e-n rl»e**-s into -uhh-h the palliation of th< 
« Chesiw v, voL ii. p. 040. I ' tpjp Rift. K.W.Vf .lift \ utri5, P l. Ixxiv. ifce fl K 's. on p. 361. 



Ships ofirrtr.—'llw Egyptian sailors or boatmen 
formed, according to Herodotus (ii. H54), one ol 
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country was divided, the office of pilot or steers- 
man ranking above all other grades. Probably 
those belonging to merchant ships formed a 
superior subdivision of these. We may take it 
for granted that the Phoenicians and Tyrians fol- 
lowed the same practiee in the time of Solomon 
as with certain modifications the Greeks did in 
later times. The crews of war ships seem to have 
been placed in a separate category with the 
soldiers, who, from constant practice at the oar 
on the Nile, were themselves expert galleymen. 
Whether any of these latter were on board queen 
Hatsepsu's or Solomon's ships we are not told; 
but, although these were both commercial expedi- 
tions, it is probable that the ships were prepared 



are stationed in a 'top' or cage at the masthead. 
During the engagement the sail was ' brailed ' up, 
and there was apparently no lower yard to the 
square sail as we see in the ships of queen Hat- 
sepsu of a later date. According to Wilkinson 
(iii. 204), ramming was used in the attack ; but 
the ships had no beak for tins purpose as in 
Roman days, a lion's, ram's, or other animals head 
covered with metal taking its place. 

There seems to be little doubt that the Egyp- 
tian men-of-war also took part in the Mediter- 
ranean in the transport of troops and in sea 
lights during the reign of the Ramses Pharaohs 
against the ships ot various nations inhabiting 
the littoral, as they did in the time of Pharaoh- 
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to fight if need be. That men-of-war were speci- 
ally fitted out by the Egyptians for fighting 
purposes in the Arabian Gulf we know from 
Herodotus (ii. 102) and Diodorus {i. 55), who 
both mention the fleet of 'long vessels' built ex- 
pressly for war (called by them tm) to the number of 
400, whilst the transports were called vsch (broad), 
and the galleys mensch;* and the employment 
of sueh vessels on the expeditions of the Pharaohs 
to Ethiopia was frequent, the officers who com- 
manded them being mentioned on the monuments, 
and the title of 'chief or captain of the king's 
ships' being not uncommon. A sea light is repre- 
sented at Thebes, in which the Egyptian sol- 
diers in military dress are seen rowing. In the 
men-of-war of the 4th and 5th dynasties slingers 
* Y,"i]kinson, A7ic Eyypt., vol i. p. 1274. 



necho (Herod, ii. 159) ; their victories over com- 
bined forces of Dardanians, Teuerians, Mysians, 
and, apparently, over Pelasgians, Daunians, 
Oscans, and Sicilians, being recorded on the 
monuments. 

Of the Phoenician war vessels which were con- 
temporaneous we have no knowledge ; and it is to 
the Assyrian monuments of a later date that we 
are indebted for pictorial representations of them 
in a very crude way. During the three invasions 
of Syria and Phoenicia by Shalmaneser IV. in the 
reigns of Hezekiah king of Judah and Hoshea 
king of Israel (B.C. 726-721, 2 K IS 9 - w ), Josephns 
tells us, on the authority of Menander (342-291 
B.C.), that the Assyrian monarch, in order to quell 
a revolt in t'-e island of Tyre, made use of 60 
Phoenician galleys with S00 men to row them, but 
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tterly defeated 
i took .">U<> pri*oi 



which took SOD pmone-rs. 

Sennacherib, who had sent the Kabshakeh to 
Ile/eUiuli to reproach the living God (2 K HP*- 34 ), 
and demand the surrender of Jerusalem the second 
time within three years, took, a few years later, 
hi* Phonician shipwrights across Mesopotamia to 
the Tip-is and built a fleet of Ids own, with which 
lie made a successful raid on the Chahhean settle- 
ment in Susiaun at the north end of the Gulf of 
Persia. It is these Phteuieiali caf'tji/trnrt triremes, 
with two tiers of oars, and having beaks, masts, 
and sails, that we see represented in the sculp- 
tures of Konyuujik.t lit Sargon *s sculptures the 
Phoenician vessels of tins time have 4 or ."> oars- 
men on each side, but in Sennacherib's they have 
9, U, or 1 1, and also two steersmen. It was not until 
Sennacherib's time that the Assyrians began to 
build war vessels, which even then were only 
imitations of Phoenician ones. These trireme war 
galleys were what is called aphract, i.e. the upper 
tier of rowers were unprotected and exi»>sed to 
view. The apertures tor the oars are like those 



the lishing and passenger vessels on the Sea of 
Galilue, in which our Lord embarked (described 
in the AV as 'ships' [except in Jn ft--- 13 , where it 
lias 'bouts'], and in the ItV as 'boats' [Mt 4" 

U a!. -J*. 3.». ^ Mk G *:. 45. 47. M. M ]<k rpi.a.7. II gJS. W 

.In (J 17, 1B - "■ 23, -*]), the interest in ships mentioned 
itt the NT centres in the voyage of St. Paul from 
<';esarea to Puteoli, about t>U A.D. During this 
voyage he and his fellow-traveller, St. Luke the 
physician, experienced what seems to have been 
ids fourth shipwreck ( l J Co ll*' 3 ). The account 
of this voyage is remarkable for accuracy and 
conciseness in the use of nautical terms, though 
wanting in the descriptive details which a pro- 
fessional seaman would have added. In the 
Onumnsticvn of Julius Pollux of Naucratis in the 
Kgyptian Delta, written about a century and a 
half later, we have a collection of Greek nautical 
terms, containing most of those used in St. Luke's 
description of the voyage, Of the ship of Adra- 
myttiiini, a seaport of Mysia (which had then been 
for half a century part of the Roman province of 
Asia Minor), in winch they embarked at Ca'sart'a, 




in queen llatsepsu's ships, no oars being shown in 
them in the drawings in either case. The beak 
is somewhat like the snout of a lish ; the shields 
of the soldiers are seen suspended inside the bul- 
warks, they themselves being partly visible; the 
piM is in the bow, and the steersman aft, with 
part of the crew standing near the mast, the two 
sleerinir-paddles having blades in the form of the 
letter D, which is perhaps only conventional. 

The war ships of Kittim (Dn It 10 ), which were 
to conquer Ant incline Epiphancs, are Hainan 
vessels, hi 2 Mac 4 M we have the lirst mention of 
galleys (rpivjpai). 

JJ. Ni:w Tistamkvt Simps and Boats.— An 
account of Greek and Koman ships of war (pjjes contemporary 
ixoA/iai, n**ss h'liffti ), of which ample details are and Pompeii 
given by Bueekh,* Gra*«r,§ Guhl and Koner, and 
Torr," seems to b;.* out of place here, as, apart from 



* Rawlinson, .1 ne. Monarch, vol. ii. pp. 405, 441. 

t Layarti's Sinevth, 1st scries, p. 71, etc. ; and pi. in Hnwlirv 
son, A ne. Mmidreh. vol. ii. p. 17l>. 

♦ l r rkimden ubcr das Scewei>eii de* Attisehen Staatct;, etc., 
1340. 

} !>r vclcrum ranarnti. 

The Lifn ttftkr tarries and Romans, 3rd ed. pp. 25^-201. 
"i Ancient Shijin, 1&U4. 
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no details are given ; but the two Alexandrian 
corn-ships in which the voyage was completed 
from Myra (Ac 'J""- 7 - 8 ), a port of Lycia. to Fair 
Havens in Oete, and to the island of Melitn (iSH 1 ), 
ami thence to Syracuse, llhegium, and Puteoli 
(2S 11 - '-• 13 ), were evidently of large size, if the read- 
ing in both AV and KV of 276 as the number of 
persons on board, including the crew, besides a 
cargo of wheat, is correct.* This number was not 
extraordinary, as .Tosephns tells us that only a 
few years later he himself was wrecked nil a 
voyage from Palestine to Puteoli in a ship having 
about GUO persons on board. 

For the type of these ships we can refer to 
minting* found at flerculaneuiu 
liirii 'atlord valuable details, ami 
have the advantage of synchronizing perfectly 
with the voyage of St. Paul, the catastrophe to 
which they owe their preservation having happened 
less than twenty years after his shipwreck.' 1 
The to nn lrXotou used by St. Luke throughout his 
account of this voyage, except in Ac '2~i Al , when 

* W1I and others rrml ' :ihout (*r) T«.' 

t J. Smith, Voyage ami Shipwreck oj St. l'aul t 4th ed. IssO, 

y Microsoft® 
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yaw is used, was a common one for a merchant 
ship in general, but does not point to any one in 
particular of the many kinds of seagoing ships 
(phaseli, corbittv, cybcece, etc), of the 'round' or 
merchant class {<TTpoyyij\t] vaOj, nctvis oneraria) in 
use at that time; but the faet of the wrecked 
vessel being a eovn - ship of Alexandria suthees. 
Lucian (2nd eent. A.D.) in one of his dialogues* 
gives an aceount of one of the great merchant 
ships employed in carrying eorn from Egypt to 
Italy about 150 A.D. Her length was 180 ft., and 
breadth 45 ft., the depth from upper deck to keel 
being 43i ft. Sueh a ship would earry a bur- 
then of 10,000 talents or amphorte, equal to 230 
tons. But ships of much larger capacity were 
built for speeial purposes, such as the one described 
hy Pliny as having, about twenty years before St. 
Paul's voyage, taken the Vatican obelisk, by order 
of tiie emperor Caligula, from Egypt to Home, 
together with four blocks of stone to form its 
pedestal, the whole weighing nearly 500 tons, in 
addition to 1000. tons of lentils in the hold as a 
bed for the obelisk to rest on. The mast of this 
ship, which Pliny describes as the most wonderful 
vessel ever seen afloat, was a single fir spar, and 
required four men with extended arms to encircle 
it. This event occurred within Pliny's own know- 
ledge as a youth of seventeen ; but if he is correct 
as to the size of the ship, that of the mast is 
almost incredible, unless he was in error as to its 
not being a built one.t Julius Caesar tells us that 
these ships carried movable three-storeyed tur- 
rets on the upper deek for defensive purposes.^ 

According to Lueian's description, the ship had 
both bow and stern curved upwards like those of 
the ancient Egyptian and earliest Creek ships, the 
ends terminating in a gilded cfwnisrus, one of 
which was in the form of the head and neek of a 
swan, and the other either similar or a ' ligure- 
head.' Somewhere between the stem and stern 
was a statue of the presiding deity nf the State 
or port of origin of the ship. On each bow was 
painted a large eye, or a figure illustrative of her 
name. 

From a painting still to be seen in a tomb at 
Pompeii, and another found at Hereulaneum,§ we 
know that such ships had projecting galleries at 
bow and stern, with bulwarks of open rails, and 
that the upper ends of the two paddle- rudders 
(7T7j§d\ia, gubcrnaeula) passed through holes in the 
ship, as described by Herodotus, instead of being 
externally attached to rope straps on the gunwale 
as in the Egyptian vessels and in the Scandinavian 
one already spoken of, and were often connected 
together by a rope attached to the tillers stretched 
across the ship, ealled xaXtftij, which kept the two 
paddle-blades parallel to one another; but this, 
from St. Luke's account of the shipwreck, must 
have been done in sueh a way as not to prevent 
the rudders from being trieed up clear of the water 
in case of anchoring by the stern. We also see in 
the Hereulaneum painting a portion of one of the 
ship's cabins described by Lueian. There are also 
depicted what are, apparently, cable arrangements 
for anchoring by the stern, though no anchor is 
visible. She has two masts with 'square' yards 
and sails, as we see represented on the eoins of the 
2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. ; and this seems to have 
been the normal number, though occasionally 
there were three at this peried ; but only one 
mast is shown in the Pompeii ship. The masts 
were supported by ' shrouds ' placed abreast of and 

t Plinv, HX xvi. 76 and xxxiv. 14. 

t de Dello Gallico, iii. 14 ; de Bello Civili, i. 26. 

5 Antic/iitd di Ercolano, torn. ii. pi. xiv. cit.. J. Smith, V. 
awl S. o/St. raid, p. 206. , 

II Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Homans, fyr, 291, 
V. 257. 



abaft the mast, with ' stays' to support it from the 
bow as now. These as well as the 'running 
rigging' were made of hide, Max, or hemp, or, prob- 
ably in many cases, a combination of them and 
papyrus. 

The ships of this— the merchant— elass were built 
almost exclusively of tir or pine, as also the masts 
and yards, the latter (Kepaiat or antevncc) being in 
two pieces ' lished ' together like those of both 
ancient and modern Egyptian vessels. The sails 
at this period were almost universally made of flax 
as now; the 'bolt rope' surrounding them being 
of hide. One of the sails is called apri^wv by St. 
Luke (Ac 27 40 ), and, although this word is not 
found in Julius Pollux or in any other ancient 
or mediaeval Creek author, a mast and sail, each 
termed ariemon, are mentioned by the Romans, 
Lucilius, Labeo, and Seneea, almost contemporane- 
ously with St. Paul's shipwreck, as being, appar- 
ently, inferior in importance or magnitude to the 
principal mast and sail of a ship ; they are repie- 
sented/>n an Alexandrian eoin of A.D. 67 * as a sort 
of bowsprit and spritsail, and again on a Roman 
coin of A.D. 186 in the Museum at Avignon as a 
foremast and square foresail. t The word mtemtm 
is translated in the AV 'mainsail,' but in the RV 
'foresail'; and there can be little doubt but that 
the latter is the more correet term as applied to 
the sail hoisted when the ship was purposely run 
aground. The word is still in use in the French 
marine as the name of the mizen or sterntnost 
mast, and the sails on it; whilst the term misrrine 
is applied to the foremast and its sails. The word 
artenwn is now obsolete in the Italian language, 
but in the 16th eent. it was applied at Veniee to 
the largest sail of a ship, which appears then to 
have been the foresail ; and, possibly, the ignorance 
of this faet, as suggested by Smith, may have led 
the AV translators into error.J 

The sails were trieed up to the yards by numerous 
'brails' (*aXc&5«i) when it was desired to reduce or 
take them in, and these were worked by the crew 
from the deek below ; the yards were also furnished 
with 'lifts' and 'braces' for trimming the sails. 
The anchors (&ynvp<i), which were suspended as now, 
one on each bow from ' eatheads ' (eVwrtScs), were 
made of lead, iron, or wood coated with lead, and 
of the modern form, as on the coins of Pactum we 
see the stork and flukes or palms and ring duly re- 
presented ; besides the 'bower' anchors there were 
others, four of which were let go at the stern of 
St. Paul's ship when shoaling water {Ac 27' 9 - *>), 
whilst a pretence was made by the crew of also 
laying out the bower anchors by boat. 

Oars (Kihirri, remits) are not mentioned as being 
used on board ; and as these were nf ton. absent from 
large merchant vessels, or only sufficient in number 
to be used as 'sweeps' during a ealm, this was 
probably the case here. Such vessels had movable 
' topmasts,' to the summit of which was hoisted the 
upper coiner of the triangular sail, ealled in Latin 
sitpftrtrum. It is to the lowering down to the deck 
nf these topmasts that the expression (Ac 27 !7 ) 
( stroke sail' in the AV and 'lowered the gear' 
in the RV probably refers ; to 'strike 'a topmast 
is the proper nautical term in use at the present 
day. Seneca tells us that Alexandrian wheat- 
ships,§ on arrival at Puteoli, alone had the privi- 
lege of keeping their topsails up, all others being 
obliged to lower them down on entering the bay. 
The" phrase avTod>6a\p.elv tu aviw (Ac 27 lj ), trans- 
lated in the AV ' bear up into the wind,' and in the 
RV ' faee the wind,' would be, in nautical language, 
'beat up against the wind.' To 'bear up' is the 
sea phrase for doing exactly the reverse of what is 

* Tovr, Ancient Ships, pi. vi. 27. t lb. pi. vi. 28. 

,J Smith, V aiidS oj St. Paul. pp. W2-200. 
* J Bput. ,77, citj Smith, V. and S. of St. Paul, p. 15,. 
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xprcaittd in the A V, and means to put a ship before | that a sou nding- lead attached to a line {Karairfipa 



the wind. Captain Sturmy * in describing a naval 
sea light says, ' Hear U|> ltetore the wind that tfi may 
give him our starboard broadside,' and again, ' He 
bears up before the wind to stop his leaks'; avro- 
tftOaXufiv, as a nautical expression, may have refer- 
ence to the eyes painted on each how of ships in 
general; the term 'eyes of the ship 'is still in general 
use as a sea term for the inside part of her which 
lies nearest to tint stein. The rope wibli , 
ajKvpia, aticora/iu orftitici anronucs) which pas>ed, 
as now, through holes on each side of the bow, 
were of from ti in. to -H in. in diameter, equal to 
from 13-i in. to IS in. modern hemp cables, and were 
•hove in' by a capstan (<TTpo<pe'tov) to weigh the 
anchor. Chain cables vere then used only by .ships 
of war, and, in so far as the English Navy is eon- 
ccrned, were not introduced till the beginning of 
the lUth century. 

The terms 'helps' and 'undergirding' (Ae 27" 
fiotfOciai, virofyvvvvTes) refer to the modes in use of 
strengthening an old or weak ship in bad weather 
by bracing the two curved ends of the ship, which 
were not water-liorne, together by means of a etout 
rope or cable passing along the outside of the ship 
longitudinally, and generally below the water-line, 
several times; or by passing it under the keel and 
round the hull in a direction transverse to its 
length, and probably sometimes by a combination 
of lioth these methods. * Undergirding' is a literal 
translation of the Greek nautical term for the opera- 
tion of pasting the above roues or cables (iirofw- 
uara) around or under a ship; hut it has never been 
an English sea term, although the process of trans- 
verse undergirding has occasionally Iwen resorted 
to by our sailing ships when dangerously over- 
strained, and was then termed ' trapping * the ship.f 
The internal longitudinal rope support of the 
;incient Egyptian ships seems to have been still 
in use in Roman ships to sonic extent under the 
name of torment mu,t probably from the two or 
four parts of rope of which it consisted being 
tightened, as required, by means of a piece of 
wood inserted between them and twisted round ; 
the transverse external support was termed mitm. 
The longitudinal support became unnecessary when 
the length of the ends of the ship not water-borne 
became greatly diminished and the amount of deck 
increased ; with improved shipbuilding the long 
curves disappeared. All Greek and Roman ships 
of war of the rank of triremes and upwards seem 
to have had the hypozmunta permanently fixed in 
their places on board to enable them to better 
withstand the shock of ramming, and were also 
supplied with extra ones as part of their stores; 
but, in the ease of merchant vessels ((poprayuyai) 
such as St. Paul's ship, these ' help* ' ware prob- 
ably improvised out ot their ordinary gear. The 
term trKtirf, translated 'tackling' (AV and RV 
Ae 27 ly ), which the crew (and passengers [AV]) 
threw overlniard with their own hands on the 
third day of the gale, probably refers to the spare 
stores of various kinds which followed some 
heavier undescribed weights (v. '"), and it was only 
a* a last resort that the cargo of wheat (v. 38 ) (on 
which the commercial success of the voyage de- 
pended, and which wiusin charge of the 'supercargo' 
{vavuXrjpot, v."), to whose ill advice and that of the 
sailing-master (Ki^fpi/^TTjs) St. Paul atti United their 
mishap) was 'jettisoned ' in order to so lighten the 
ship, that, when the cables were slipped (v.*") and 
the foresail hoisted, she might run high up on the 
beach they had selected (v.- *). 

Krom the depth of water in which soundings were 
taken (Ac 27^), viz. in 20 and 15 fathoms, it Ue\ ident 



Trjpla, vatti pirates) was used, as we see it on a bas- 
relief in the Hritish Museum, suspended from th* 
volute of the bow,* and probably 'armed' with 
grease at its lower end to determine the nature of 
the bottom, as in the time of Herodotus (ii. 5) and 
Imcilius.f The anchoring by the stern when rapidly 
shoaling water at night (Ac 27^) was good seaman- 
ship, and, in a vessel shaped alike at both ends, 
{oxoivia, ! oll'ered no practical dillieulties, the rudder paddles 
Iteing afterwards triced up clear of the water. The 
ship carried at least one boat (aKatp-n), like all others 
of her class, for general purpose*, such as laying 
out anchors (v." ), communicating with the shore 
or with other ships ; and this boat was towed ,-istern 
in charge of one of the crew,* in accordance with 
usual practice in line weather, being either hoisted 
up to 'davits' outside the -ship, or hoisted on board 
altogether, for greater security (v. 16 ), when bad 
weather came on. 

The shin in which St. Paul embarked from the 
island of Slelita seems to have been of the same 



type as the wrecked one, but we have the additional 
detail given of her 'sign' {irapdcTjfiov, insignc)('2$ n ), 
indicating her name At6<rt<ovpoi, translated 'Castor 
anil Pollux ' in the AV and * The Twin Brothers ' 
in the HV. Whether the narasemon was, in this 
case, a painting on either sine of the stem denoting 
thufratres Jlrleutr, sons of Jupiter, who were then 
specially venerated as the patrons of sailors, § like 
St. George and St. Nicholas in modern days, or 
whether they formed her 'figurehead,' we do not 
know ; but both modes of indicating a ship's name, 
and, occasionally, a combination of the two, were 
in vogue at that time in Roman ships. That these 
ships were capable of ' working to windward ' like 
modern sailing ships there can be no manner of 
doubt, although, possibly, not lying so close to the 
wind as within f> or 6 points or the compass; but 
the quotation from Pliny {HN ii. -JK) does not refer 
to ' heating,' and merely states that ships with the 
same wind sail in opposite directions according 
to the 'tack' they are on, and often meet one 
another, which can obviously be done with the 
wind fair or abeam. || The modern nautical term 
corresponding to the Greek ircpteXdwTts KarrjvTi)- 
{j-a/ifc <if 'Virytov (Ae 2S 13 ), translated in the AV ' we 
fetched a compass and came to Rhegium ' (KV 
' made a circuit'),* would be ' we beat up to Rhe- 
gium,' the only course open to her in making for 
that port from Syracuse with a northerly wind, 
which is clearly indicated by her waiting there a 
day for a change of wind to the south. That these 
ships were fast sailers we know from contemporary 
statements of ancient authors, anil especially from 
Pliny, who, in speaking of the marvellous utility 
of the tlax plant, of which sails were made, in re- 
ducing the time occupied in a voyage from Egypt 
to Italy, instances a voyage recently made from the 
Straits of Messina to Alexandria, by two Roman 
prefects, E. Galcrius and Halbillus, in 7 and G days 
respectively ; and another voyage from Puteoli to 
Alexandria by Valerius Marianas, a Roman senator, 
' lenissiuio llatu,' in il da\s.** St. Paul's voyage 
from Rhegium to Puteoli (ISO miles) was ell'ccU d 
in 2 da} s (but see art. rlciADS ANU Tkavi-.L (IN NT), 
p. 370). 

Of the fishing and passenger boats on the Sen of 
Galilee hake of Tiberias), which were evidently 
very numerous in our Lord's time, we ha\c no 
description. 



• The Cotnpleat Mariner, bk. i. j>. 
f Isidore Hisp, Op. Fol. Tar. USUI. 
t Uor. Carm. i.-xu . 6, 7 



* Guhl and Koncr, Life of the Greek* and ftouu 
>. 259. 
t Torr, Ancient Ships, p. 101. I lb. ii. 

J I lor. farm, i. ;i. 

II Smith, DH-, art. 'Ships and Boats.' 
1 \VH (tallowing Bk 1 ) rend wij*t>.< 
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J^iteratcbe. — ChampoIIion and Rosellini, Monuments tie 
VEgypte ; August Boeckh, Urkunden -liber das Seervesen des 
Attischen Striates; H. (ilaser, L'ber das Seewesen des alten 
^Egypten; M. Jal, Archiologie Hi ovale; V. Steinitz, The Ship, 
its Origin and J'rogresx ; Carl R. Lepsius, Denknu'iler aus 
^Egyptenund Ethiopian ; Dumichen,Z)i'<? Flotte einer Egyptuchen 
Konigin ; A. H. Layard, Monuments of Xineveh, and Sineveh 
and its Remains; Cecil Torr, Ancient Ships:; James Smith, 
Voyage and Shipwreck 0/ St. Paul; Wilkinson, The Ancient 
Egyptians; Canon G. liawlinson, The Seven Ancient Mon- 
archies; Egypt. Exploration Fund, Tomb of Pateri at el-Kab, 
Peshasheh {tomb of Anta and Jlera), Deir el-Bahri (Punt 
Expedition); G. Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization; E. Guhl 
and W. Koner, The. Life of the (Jreeks and liomans; Canney, 
art. 'Ship' in Encycl. Biblica. j» jj BkOMFIELD. 

ROADS AND TRAYEL (in ot),— 

I. ROAPS. 

i. Position and conformation of Palestine. 
ii. Hebrew terms for 'road.' Metaphorical usages. 
ii:. Various kinds of roads. 
iv. The roads of the OT. 

1. Roads connecting Palestine with other coun- 

tries : (a) Arabia, (i) Egypt, (c) Syria, Assyria 
and Babylonia. 

2. Roads in Palestine : in (rt) Judaea, (b) Samaria, 

(c) Galilee, (rf) the Jordan Valley (including 
the fords), (e) on the east of the Jordan. 
II. Thavel. 

i. Motives for travelling : (a) attendance at religious 

festivals, etc., (b) commerce, (c) political relations, 

(rf) ill-health, (e) war. Travelling hampered for 

Jews by the Sabbatb law. 

ii. Modes of travel : on foot, riding (asses, mules, 

camels, horses), chariots, ox-wau'gons, caravans. 
iii. Provision for the wants of travellers. Inns a late 
institution. Khans. Oriental hospitality. 
Literature. 

I. Roads.— i. Position and Conformation of 
Palestine. — The land inhabited by the Israelites 
seemed from its position to have been predestined 
to form a meeting- point in the world's lines of 
communication. On the western side it-* situation 
brought it into connexion with the Mediterranean 
coasts ; on the south-west the country was closely 
hound to Egypt, that land of ancient civilization ; 
on the son tli to Arabia, which was traversed by 
richly laden caravans; while on the north there 
were approaches from the coast by the Mcrj 
'Ai/i/iin (* the entering in of JIamath,' Xu 34*, Jos 
1I#, and often), and by the S.E. side of Antilihanus, 
to tho cultured lands beyond, and further to the 
great empires of the Euphrates. It was only on 
the east that an insurmountable barrier to com- 
munication was presented by the cheerless desert. 

For the Israelites themselves, however, these ad- 
vantages of situation had not the significance that 
might have been expected. The seacoast with its 
harbours, some of which were poor enough, was 
{apart from the period referred to in (In 4 ( J rJ ) in 
the hands of the Pho-nicians and the Philistines, 
to whom thus belonged the important points at 
which the caravans eoniing from Damascus or 
Arabia unloaded their goods for further transport 
by sea. Consequently the Israelites, when they 
sought to take a share in international commerce, 
found themselves compelled to make the distant 
port of 'Ezion-geber the starting- point of their 
shipping trade. It was not till the latest period 
of Jewish history that they got Joppa into their 
hands, a possession afterwards supplemented by 
the harbour of Ca^sarea, which had been repaired 
by Herod. 

The ancient caravan road connecting Damascus 
with Arabia, the modern Pilgrim Koad, ran along 
the eastern side of the territory of the Israelites, 
and thus was of no service to them. In like 
manner the important caravan road from Caza to 
Arabia touched only a small and thinly peopled 
tract of their country. On the other hand, the 
great earavan road connecting Damascus with the 
middle part of the Mediterranean coast and with 
Egypt ran right through the territory of Israel, 
and ofl'ered its people a variety of advantages,- 
which they did not fail to utilize' when, the State 



reached under Solomon the culminating point o* 
its culture. 

In the interior of the country the extensive 
stretch of mountains, interrupted by steep descents, 
presented a serious obstacle to communication. 
Any one Mho has made journeys in Palestine 
knows from experience how travelling is a course 
of up hill and down, and how at every turn de- 
clivities have to be passed whieh it is a severe task 
for one's horse to mount or to deseend. For the 
most part, one has to Tide at a walking paee ; it 
is but rarely that valleys are encountered with a 
level surface where horses can gallop for any long 
stretch. Besides, the tract on the western side of 
the Jordan is separated from that on the eastern 
side by the deep depression of that river. In the 
dry season, it is true, communication between the 
two parts of the country is kept up by numerous 
fords, hut during the rainy season these are for 
the most part impassable ; while, on the other 
hand, the winding and impetuous course of the 
stream makes it impossible to use it as a water- 
way between north and south. The only excep- 
tion in this respeet is the broad expanse of the 
Lake of Uennesareth, oll'ering great advantages to 
the dwellers upon its shores. 

Nevertheless, the gradually developed high civili- 
zation of the Israelites led to the difficulties of 
communication being overcome as far as was prac- 
ticable, and there arose, as the Old Testament, 
shows, a network of roads covering all the in- 
hahitcd parts of the country. From this point of 
view, the monarchical period, from the reign of 
Solomon onwards, must have been of special 
significance ; but, on the other hand, the diil'er- 
ence between the earlier and later periods must 
not be exaggerated. The country to whieh the 
Israelites came as settlers already possessed a 
eertain measure of civilization. The Tel el-Amarna 
letters, which in so many respects have enlarged 
our knowledge of the pre - Israelite history of 
Canaan, mention, amongst other things, caravans 
which the Egyptian vassal-princes in Canaan were 
in the way of sending under escort to Egypt.* 
This points to the existence of routes of com- 
munication. AVe gather also from the Song of 
Deborah that in the period of the Judges there 
were roads with a brisk traffic in the Northern 
kingdom, for the condition of things that had 
Supervened owing to the weakness of the Israel- 
ites is described in these terms: * The high- 
ways were unoccupied, and the travellers walked 
through byways' ( Jg 5°).+ 

ii. Helrew terms for 'Road.'— The usual 
Hebrew word for 'road' is rn {ihrcjch), which, 
from its etymology, probably means 'ground 
trodden upon.' Side by side with it we have the 
word nj"-pa {mcsilhlli), which occurs also in the 
Inscription of Mesha, and whose radical meaning 
is undoubtedly that of a road which has been 
constructed by the tilling up of hollows, and which 
is kept up by artificial methods. More poetical 
is the employment in Hebrew of the word rrn 
('uri(h), which, on the other hand, is the usual 
term in Aramaic. Likewise more poetical are 
a'fij [ntithibh) or rnvu {nrfhlblwh) and {common in 
Aramaic and Arabic) **3? (nhvbhU). A narrow 
road shut in on both sides was called ^'U'-ro 
{mish'ol, Nu 22 2i only) ; the road that ran right 
through a valley or led over a stream was -i;;-? 
(mrt'tibhflr) or n-isj,'? {ma'bdrfih) : the steep road up 
a declivity, n^jra {ma filch), or. down it, *nia {murttd). 
In the figurative language of the OT the notion 

* Cf. Nos. ISO, 1S9, 242, 256 in Winckler's edition [Petrie, Nos. 
254, 'J31, 4:;, 41]. 

+ That there were much frequented roads also in the southern 
portion of the land is evident from the narrative of Gn 3S, where 
tin kdilAs/uth takes her seat by the ways/ if. to be eten hy 
paieersKbi^Oli ^i-J' 
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of 'road' or 'way' plays a prominent part, n 
eircuuurtanee probably connected not with the 
iiuToaw of communication hut with recollections 
nt thf nomadic pre-historic period of Israel's 
history. In the desert t lie discovery of the 
right path is often a question of life, for the 
wanderer who fails to lind a well of water or who 
stumbles upon an enemy's quarters speedily falls 
a prey to death. In this way the language of the 
OT is to he understood when it speaks of a way 
to life and one to death (Pr 0^ lu 17 IS 28 14'-21 l «, 
Jer2P), or of a way that perishes (I's I"), or that 
is shut up (Job 19*).* When Cod means to destroy 
a nation lie closes up its way with a wall " or with 
thorns (llos 2'''^). His hiw teaches Israel the 
right way, from whieh, however, the people con- 
stantly wander (.ler 3 ia , cf. Is 2 a ). He who follows 
the example of another walks in his ways (1 K IS- 1 " 
and often). Illustrations of similar usages might 
be multiplied indetinitcly. The same figurative 
mode of expression prevail* a'*o in the I>oran, 
whose lirst hearers must have been familiar 
with the importance of path - finding to the 
Pedawin. 

iii. Various kinds* of Roads.— In many pas- 
sages of the OT the word 'way' or * road ' mi- 
dmihtedly stands for a simple bridle-path. It is 
the latter that is the initial stage in the process 
whereby men and beasts tread the same ground 
year after year. Thus the very old Pilgrim Road 
from Damascus to Arabia consists merely of a 
number of parallel tracks without any artilicial 
construction, and recalls the passages in the ancient 
Arab ports where such roads are compared to 
striped cloths from S. Arabia. On the hills of 
Palestine the hard limestone soil forms a linn 
foundation for the roads, which for long stretches 
require nothing more in the way of construction, 
and present no inconvenience to the traveller ex- 
cept at Spots where the winter rains have washed 
down accumulations of stones. The existence of 
artificially formed roads is not necessarily implied 
in the passages where chariots or waggon* are 
spoken of. According to the OT, the great plain 
between the hills of Samaria and Galilee was the 
proper home of chariots of war, which could move 
here with case (.lg 4\ cf. 2 K <J M ). Put besides 
this we hear also of vehicles traversing the hill- 
country proper r.fj. tin 4.T- 7 (from Hebron to 
Egypt), 1 S lj (from 'Ekron by way of lieth-shemesh 
to Kinath piarim) 2 S b (frmn Uirnth-jeanm to 
Jerusalem), 2 S l.V, 1 K I 5 , Is 22 1 *, «Iw IT* 8 (from 
and to Jerusalem), 1 K 12 IS (from Shechem to 
Jerusalem), 1 K 22--' ,r - (from Pamoth -gilcud to 
Samaria), 2 K T'"" (from Samaria to the .Ionian), 
2 K 5»- w,r - (from Damascus to Samaria). 2 K 10 la( - 
(from Jezreel to Samaiia, cf. U v7 ' r -). With refer- 
ence to On 4fi- 7 Kohinsim {UUP-'\. 214 f.) declares 
that the road from l;Iebroii to the south cannot 
possihly have heen traversed by waggons, and 
hence he assumes that they mult have, made a 
circuit by the Wfulij cl-KhtUil. In like manner 
he asserts that the road between Hebron and 
Jerusalem must have been impracticable for any- 
thing on wheels. But in that case the OT could 
not have spoken at all of vehicles travelling from 
mid to Jerusalem, for none of the roads leading to 
the capital are a whit better than the IJehron road. 
Nor can it well he doubted that the chnrioUs which 
Absalom collected in connexion with his projected 
rebellion (2 S 13 1 ) were procured at Hebron. As a 
matter of fact, there is no ground for Pohinsoifs 
remark if one keeps in mind that the light two- 
wheeled chariots of war and Uieelum*y ox-w:iggon» 
(1 S (i) could travel not only on perfectly primitive 

" The method of blocking a road by means of a xvnll (T>J) 



formed ot loose stoms is di serihed -le <:»*h« iij MUUtl. ti W> ilu-r tin won! h^-JWWo-iiA. On 35i« 4s7. 
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roads, but even along unbeaten ground.* < >f course 
the progress under such conditions was often very 
slow, and the journey was attended with incon- 
veniences and dangers such as are expressly alluded 
to in 2 S (I' 1 . 

Hut, although a number of the roads mentioned 
in the PiUe are nothing more than primitive 
natural tracks, it is a well established fact, on the 
other hand, that the Israelites had also artifi- 
cially constructed roads. It is a circumstance of 
special importance from this point of view that 
the Moahite king Mcshn records in his Inscription 
(I. 2li) how he caused the road along the Anion to 
lie constructed (hVds *ncT), Eor it may be inferred 
that what was done by this prince would also be 
dona by the Israelite monarch* of the same period. 
A testimony in favour of this may be found in the 
very word n^cc (mvsillfih) noticed above. It is also 
expressly said in IK ID 3 that the roads leading to 
the three Cities of Pefuge are to be kept in good 
repair (p.-t). In Sir 21 ,u the writer says figura- 
tively, 'The way of sinners is made smooth with 
stones.' Contrariwise, .Job (3d 1 -) speaks of a tear- 
ing up or destroying (Dni) of the road, which like- 
wise presupposes one that has been artificially 
formed. The expression 'the king's highway' 
("S"n 7,-n) used for the great trunk-road of the 
cimnlry (Nu 20 17 , cf, v.™ n^p?) appears to point to 
the fact that it was especially the kings who saw 
to the repairing of the roads, a procedure which 
was natural even on military grounds. t We are 
not, of course, to think of such roads as possessing 
any special excellence; they were probably similar 
in character to the ' Sultan's roads' as these existed 
in Palestine down to recent years. Accordingly, 
when kings went upon a journey, people were sent 
out to prepare the roads, for instance by removing 
loose stones from the surface (cf. Is 4t) a f>7 14 t*2 ,i; , and 
I Hod. Sic. ii. 13). It is also related by Josephus 
that Vespasian took workmen along with his army, 
whose duty it was to remove inequalities in the 
roads, and to cut down any bushes that might be 
in the way. X On the other hand, it is improbable 
that the Israelites built any i/ju<ff/t's\ as there is no 
word in the < >T (nor even 2 Mac 12' a ) which can be 
proved to mean ' bridge,' and none of the existing 
remains of ancient bridges over the Jordan are 
earlier than the Roman period. Any one who 
wanted to cross the , Jordan had to avail himself 
of the fords, unless he followed the example of 
Jonathan the Maccabee (1 Mac i> 48 ) and swam 
over.g In desert regions a ' mtymnrk' (|nt ziy>/iin, 
or "U"CFi iamvur) was set up for the guidance of 
travellers (Jur 31- 1 ), a practice which is also men- 
tioned frequently by the ancient Arab poets. Put 
milestone* were lirst introduced by the Romans ; 
the Israelites reckoned di-tances hy the number of 
days' journey (tin 30^ 31-*, 1 K 111 4 . 2 K 3-'), and 
appear in general to have had no measure for long 
stretches of road. 

iv. Tin: Poads ok the OT. — The mention in 
the OT of the then existing roads is naturally of a 

* Cf. r.p. the illustrations in W. Max MTilk-r, dsien t*. tiuropu, 
301, mi. 

f Hut when .Insephus<Jn£. via. vii. 4) records that Solomon 
(•uum:<! the roads leading to Jerusalem in be paved with black 
stone, it ift wcrtoiu that he attributes to this momindi Hie work 
of a later age. A Htonc pavement is mentioned in the t»T in 
•2 K l(i'7, K/.h 4017, Neb 3»<Y), 2 Ch 7- ! , ef. Aristeas, 39. 

I IiJ in. vi. 2. Cf. ^ ii. 3, where it is recorded how Vispasino, 
when he had determined to besiege JolapjitJi, first deHpuli IiimI 
workmen in the direction ot the city to level the mountain 
road, which was dilfiVull tor foot-psussensjent to tni\ernc nn<l 
wholly iiiiprnetieahlc for horsemen. Josephus adds that in four 
d;i.\s they sneceeded in making a wide tniliUiry rood. 

§ On the oilier hand, it inav he n.*«miic<t Hint Hie I'lHcnieinns 
nnderstood how to hoild some kind of hridtre, for the dee|> 
1-itAuy gorge whieh is crossed hy the undeniably ancient road 
hit ween /.idon and the M?rj 'Aiiijnn cannot be passed in anv 
other wav (ef. RobiiiHon, BUI' iii. 5n). 

" " K 511') 
uncertain. 
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somewhat incident.il character, anil is influenced 
exclusively by regard to the seenes of the history 
that is being narrated. Nevertheless, it is worth 
while to enumerate the most important of these 
roads, since we thus obtain at all events a view of 
the condition of things at the time. They were 
supplemented by the later Roman roads, which as 
a rule followed the old lines of communication (ef. 
the following article).* 

1. We shall first examine the roads that con- 
nected Palestine with the surrounding countries. — 
(a) From Arabia it was possible to reach Palestine 
by a variety of roads. One led in a straight line 
flour Elath, by way of Lysa (Wddy Lussan), to 
< laza.t At Aboda ( x Abde) it met the road coming 
from l,lebron hy Beersheba and Elusa. The por- 
tion of this road lying between Lysa and Elath is 
probably to be identified with 'the way to the 
Vina Supk' mentioned in Nu 14- 5 21 4 , Dt l 40 2 1 . 
Another road ran up from Elath to the north 
through the 'Arnlia.lt depression. The traveller 
who made choice of it in order to reach Judah, 
might either make his way to Hebron by the 
ancient Ascent of'Akrabbim ; or he might journey 
through the Arabah as far as the south end of the 
Dead Sea and thence gain the hills and reach 
Hebron by way of Zuu-erc et-Tuhta and el-Fu/cd ; 
or be might pursue his way along the west side of 
the Dead Sea and make use of the ascent at En- 
gedi (see below). These roads must have been 
under the control of the Israelites at the time 
when Solomon opened the sea trade from 'Ezion- 
geber. Close by the watershed a road parts from 
the'Arabah route and goes down to the metropolis, 
Petra. This city, however, may be reached also 
by a direct road over the high land. From Petra 
a main road leads by ct-Tufita to Kerak in Moab. 
This may perhaps be identified with 'the king's 
highway' of Nu 20 17 . But it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether it is the same that is referred to in the 
parallel narrative, Dt 2 8 , for here the road from 
Elath to Ma'an and thence (coinciding with the 
great Pilgrim Pond) to the east side of Moab suits 
much better. The Pilgrim Road itself, whit li leads 
on further by Edre'i and Muzerib (probably the 
ancient Ashtaroth-karnaim) to Damascus, marks 
an old established and very important connexion 
between Syria and Arabia, and also opens up, by 
means of various branches running westwards, a 
further connexion between Arabia and Palestine. 
At Edre'i it takes up a road coming from Dumah 
(Dumdt al-Jandal). The oasis of Tenia mentioned 
in the OT (Job 1! >, Is 21 14 ) may be reached both 
from Dumah and from the southern continuation 
of the Pilgrim Poad. Along these roads travelled 
not only peaceful caravans, but also the Bedawin 
tribes upon the occasion of their forays upon the 
civilized districts east of the Jordan, or their 
plundering campaigns to the west of that river. 

(b) Palestine was connected vrith Egypt by two 
roads. One of these (' the way of the' land of the 
Philistines,' Ex 13 17 ) ran along the shore of the 
Mediterranean, and is probably identical with the 
present caravan road which leads past Kantarat 
ci Kkuxne.t By this road Sargon advanced 
against the Egyptians, and defeated them at 
Baphia ; and Neeho doubtless availed himself of 
it when he set out to march through Palestine 
(2 K 23- 9 ). At a later period Titus made his way 
from Egypt to Judma along this road, his halting- 
places being Ostrakine, Bhinoeorura, Baphia, 

* Of maps to he consulted on what follows, we should re- 
eommend, in addition to the two accompanying ones and lar^e 
English ones of the I'Et\ the special maps of the Z1)I'\\ 
vols. iii. and xix. Cf. also Bartholomew -Smith's Map of 
P<ilrf,1inc (Edin., T. & T. Clark, 1901). 
^ t Reganlin^ the stations of the Peutinger Table, cf. Buhl, 



Gaza, Ascalon, Jamnia, Joppa, and Ca\sarea.* 
The other road is called in the OT 'the way to 
Shur' (Gn 16 7 , 1 S lo 7 ). The researches of F.' W. 
Holland have shown that it deviated from the 
caravan road from Beersheba, and ran north from 
Jebel Yefok, then by Jebcl Mxghara, and linally 
over undulating ground to IsnidWya.f See, fur- 
ther, art. SHUR in vol. iv. 

(c) On the northern frontier of Palestine there 
were three entrances to the eountry. These 
marked the connexion not only with Syria but 
also with the Euphrates lands, Assyria and Baby- 
Ionia, for any direet communication with the 
latter through the waterless Syrian desert was 
difficult. We shall look first "at the points of 
entrance, and then at the routes which converged 
upon them. 

The first entrance is the road along the Mediter- 
ranean coast, leading from Beinit by Zidon to 
Tyre and on to the south. Somewhat to the 
north of Beirut it was blocked by a rocky pro- 
jection at the Nnhr el-Kalb, but even in pre- 
lsraelite times this obstacle had been overcome, 
for among the ligures cut on the rocky wall, at the 
spot where the course of thcroad is hewn past the 
roek, is that of Bamscs II. — a circumstance which 
throws an interesting light upon the conditions of 
communication in these early times. — The second 
entrance was the Merj 'Ayyiin, into which de- 
bouched the Toad leading from Biblah (2 K 23 s3 
056. aof.j through the valley between Lebanon and 
Antilibanus. — The third starting-point was Da- 
mascus, from which several roads led to the west 
and the south. One ran along the foot of llermon 
to Dan, whence the traveller could reach Zidon, 
Tyre, and Galilee (see below). Another ran in a 
S.W. direction past cl-Kunetra in Golan, and 
struck the Jordan at the spot where afterwards 
the Bridge of Jacob's Daughters was built. We 
shall presently describe more fully how from this 
point it traversed Western Galilee and led by one 
branch to Acco and by another to the Plain of 
Jezrecl. By means ot its further continuation 
along the Mediterranean coast it formed the prin- 
cipal connexion between Damascus, with its hin- 
terland, and Egypt. In the Middle Ages it was 
called Via Maris, and there is a strong proba- 
bility that it is to be identified with the road 
that bears the corresponding name c;n -j-t; (derc/ch 
hmjymn, 'way of the sea') in Is 4 X .% Besides 
this there was still another road from Damascus 
through the t'ans-Jordanie territory, which crossed 
the Jordan at Betiishean, and thence led to the 
Plain of Jezreel or into the hill-country of Samaria. 

Having now learned what were the points of 
entrance to North Palestine, we must notice 
briefly the roads leading thence to Syria and 
the Euphrates hinds, for the Israelites had not 
infrequently the misfortune to see armies ad- 
vancing jigainst them along these roads, or had 
themselves to tread them as deported captives. 
The oldest principal line of communication be- 
tween North Palestine and the Euphrates lands 
contrived to avoid the desert by a long circuitous 
route through Syria, passing Biblah (2 K 23 s3 
2o 6 - 20f -), Hamath, Emcsi, and Aleppo, and along 
the Upper Euphrates till in the fertile Belikh 
Valley it readied the city of Han an, where the 
roads from Armenia and Babylonia met. Thia 
uas probably the route chosen, for instance, by 
Pharaoh-necho (2 K 23- 19 ), who was met by Nebu- 
chadrezzar at Carchenii.sh. It was doubtless along 
the same road that the Assyrian kings advanced 

* Jos. BJ iv. xi. 5. Regarding the ancient Egyptian fortresses 
on this road, see W. Max Muller, A men n. Eurvjxx, 134. 

,t Proceedings ofl Jloual Uroi. Sue. xxii. 4;">51. ; Trumbull. 
Knttfsh Banna M\)i. \ Guthe, XDl'V viii, 217. 

J Schumacher, /\E/-',Sf,lSS9, p. VSf.; G. A. Smith, IIG II L 4261. 
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on their expeditious of conquest.* From I.larrati 
a road led direct to Nineveh, while Babylonia 
could he reached through the Matfopotaiiihiii Plain. 
At a later period Thap*ucus was a favourite 
crossing- pluqe. It was here, for example, that 
tlic younger Cyrus and Alexander the Great 
crossed the KupWates. This brought one nearer 
to the domirt on the wot of the river, but it was 
still possible to keep on the edge of the cultured 
land. Iu the Roman period, on the other hand, 
a much frequented route was the shorter road 
from Damascus by way of Palmyra and a number 
of water stations in the desert to the Spot where 
the (jhaborn* joins the Kuphrates. + It is possible, 
however, that in much earlier times this desert 
road had a predecessor. 11. Winckler* seeks to 
show that as early as the 14th cent. B.C. the Baby- 
lonian kin;,' Kadasmnu-hnrba, linding the old road 
through N. Mesopotamia closed against him by 
the extension of the sway of Assyria, caused water 
stations to bo established in the desert, in order 
t at he might have a direct road from Babylon to 
Damascus after his conquest of the Suti who 
lived in this desert. The circumstance that Pal- 
myra is first mentioned towards the close of the 
pre Christian period is of course no argument 
against this view, for a water station may very well 
have existed there prior to the building of the 
famous city. Which of these roads was followed by 
the exiles on their way back from Babylon cannot 
be ■determined with certainty. The descriptions 
in Is 40" r 4.'J l4f - 4!) tt,r - presuppose that a desert has 
to be traversed by trie returning company. We 
may also recall the circumstance that those who 
accompanied Zerubbabel took with them, according 
to Ezr 2 ,i8 , not only horses and mules and asses, 
but 43."> camels, and that those who returned with 
Kzra were exposed to danger from Miers in wait ' 
(Kzr S 31 )- But this will suit equally well a journey 
through the mostly unpeopled N. Mesopotamia, 
and does not point of necessity to a course through 
the desert proper. According to Berosus {nj>. Jus. 
c. Apion. i. ID), Nebuchadrezzar, after he had 
cleared Syria of the Egyptian troops, being in- 
formed of his father's death set oil' for Babylon 
by forced marches through the desert. At the 
same time he left instructions with his generals 
to conduct the .Jewish, Phoenician, and other 
prisoners of war, along with the baggnge of the 
army, thither. In this latter instance, evidently, 
the way round about the desert was to be fol- 
lowed. 

2. Roads in Palestine. — {a) When we turn to 
Jucltm, we are best informed as to the roads 
leading from Jerusalem. The ancient main road 
from tlie capital to the Maritime Plain led past 
tlibcon and Bethdiorou, from which there was a 
steep ascent to the plain (if. c.fj. Jos 1U ,W , 2S 2-* 
13'" [LXX] 20 1 -, Ac 23 a - ai ; Jos. JJJ ii. xii. 2, xix. S). 
The present road from Jerusalem to Julia or Bydda 
is lirst mentioned a few times by Eustddus.g From 
die Philistine Plain various, passes led into the 

* Shaloianeser it. dencrihes (II Winckler, Krilinnchr. Text- 
bitch, 2) how, when the Euphrates was in hiuli fioixl, lit- crossed 
the river on vumwIm room root eii from sheeps' Hkio*, and de- 
feated the kintf of Cnrcheniish and other*. 

t M. v. Oimcnhcim, Com Mittelmeer turn pensiHchen <iolf, 
i. S31. 

X Altnricnt. l>'or&chmigm, i. 140; Die jiotititchr Eiitwickeltinrj 
liabylunifHs tttui Axst/ru'ii*, 14 The active intercourse be- 
tween Itnlivlon and Palestine- Ktf.vpt hi mentis alike of nival 
messengers and trader* is witnessed to bv the Tel el-Amarna 
letters, e.g. Wincklrr, Nos. 10, 11 U'elrie, Noh. 22, 124]. 

} Onum.2 ion. 27, 271. 40, 2:tt. S3. If the NT Kmmitus should 
be identical with KtUi'miirr, the way to it would coincide with 
the beginning o( the Jaffa roait ; hut if Enmuiu* in ft- Kttbibe, 
the reference io I.k 24 '3 will I* to the road to this* village tiy 
way of An/yi Snmn-U. It l>iriath-jearim he rightly identified 
with Ifaryrt el-'Jtieb, it was bv the eastern portion of the 
present Jaffa road that the i*rk travlM from thi* ril 
Jerusalem (I S 6). 



mountains and to the capital.* From Ashdod 
the main road led through the Wftlitf es-Sttnt, 
culled in earlier times the Vale of telah (cf. the 
narrative of I S 17" r \). Prom Kkron a road ran 
to Beth-sheni{"«h in the )Ydily cs-Snrftr further to 
the north. Hither the kine brought the ark of 
Jahwe.li, and thence it was afterwards conveyed to 
I>iriath-jeariin and linally to Jerusalem (*l S G, 
2 S (j). — Towards the south Jerusalem was con- 
nected by an ancient road with Hebron and be- 
yond it with Beersheba (cf. e.g. 2 S 15 9 l(i ls , I K 
I!) 3 }. By this road By.sias, according to 1 Mae 
4- m - t attempted to reach the capital, but was 
completely routed by Judas at Bethzur. It was 
presumably this road also that was chosen when 
h journey was undertaken from Jmheato Kdom. 
The ancient highroad, before it was modernized 
a few years ago, bore every trace of having been 
always the main route between Jerusalem and the 
south; it was carried in a straight line, and was 
in many phues artilicially constructed, and that 
apparently from early times. Bike the generality 
of such roads, it presented not a few dillieulties, 
leading as it did over steep bills, and being covered 
at not a few spots with large stones. f An hour's 
journey south of Jerusalem a road strikes oil' from 
it, which brings one in 13 minutes to Bethlehem 
(cf. Jg PJ lff *). — From Jerusalem to En-gedi there 
was also a much frequented road. It is mentioned 
in 2 Ch 20. As the j">'n {llazziz) of v. 16 is no doubt 
to be identified with the modern Watty IfttstUii, 
the ancient road followed exactly the same course 
as the later Roman road. A part of this road is 
probably iu view also in I S 24-'-, whereas the 
road named in the parallel narrative (2i> 3 ) should 
more likely be found in that between F.n-gedi and 
Hebron, if, that is to say, the hill rlnehilah is 
rightly identified with Dtdir tf-Kuld. From F.n- 
gedi one can proceed further to the southern shore 
of the Dead Sea and to Fdom. — The ancient main 
road between Jerusalem and Jericho { Lk llr iU ) prob- 
ably coincided with the Boman road.t It ran, 
according to 2S 18* [LXX] lb 5 , over the Mount 
of Olives and then by the city of Bahnrini. Its 
further course, which may be presumed to have 
been the same as that of the later road (before it 
was modernized), led through the waterless and 
snn-seorched desert to Tid'ttt cd-Jhlin, a name 
which probably points back to the old 'Ascent of 
Aditmmiiti* by which the low ground is reached 
(Jos IS 7 IS 17 ). This was the usual road taken by 
pilgrims coming from the east of the Jordan. The 
latter, as a rule, included also (Jnliheuns who de- 
sired to avoid the road through Samaria. There 
was another, but a longer, road from the capital to 
the N.W. shore of the Dead Sea and Jericho. It 
tirst follows the lower I^idion Valley by Mar-saba ; 
then passes the Mnntnr lull, ami crossing the 
small pl:iin of Ihricd linally arrives through beauti- 
ful scenery at the low ground. It was probably 
by this road that king Zedckia.lt tied from Jeru- 
salem to the Jordan (2*K 25 4f -, Jer 3<> 4 ). The 
present main road from Jerusalem to the north, 
which at some spots is very bad and uncomfort- 
able, meets us in the narrative of Jg ID 13 , where 
the Bevite, turning aside from Jerusalem, pro- 
posed to puss the night at (iibeah or Kainah.g 
Its northern continuation, which ran past LJophna, 
is mentioned in (/num.' 300. 1)4. It is the same 
road which is called in .Jg 2<r u the way from 
Bethel to tiibeah. By this road T tus moved un 

• Josephus {lij in. ii. 3) stays that these poises were ocni]iied 
by the Koiiiiuih when the Jew* projected an attack on Awjdon. 
on the ancient roads from Jerus:ileni lo 'Attn/, mtc Zl/J'l* 
x. 134 f. 

t ItohiiiHon. B1U'2\. 214 f. 

I Cf. v. Kasteren, ZDI'V xiii. 05 ft*. 

liihsah in all prohuhUity Is 



rave%d front, tlii* citv to iltaniah is lh» modern, rr-Unm ; (Jiheal 

Digitized o}pSmtrcnsoifw k " " 
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Jerusalem, for he passed the night at Gophna, 
then at Gabath-Saul, i.e. Gibeah, and came finally 
to Scopus, from which he descried Jerusalem with 
its magnificent temple.* On the other hand, 
Isaiah (I0 2811 "-) makes the Assyrian conqueror ad- 
vance against Jerusalem by another road further 
to the north-east— a circumstance which at least 
suggests that in olden times armies coming from 
the north approached Jerusalem by this road, and 
not by the one first named. As a matter of fact, 
the two roads unite further to the north, but it 
is strange all the same that considerable armies 
should have preferred the very difficult passage 
by the Sitwcinit gorge (cf. 1 S I4 4 ). The road 
named by the prophet, which can be reached either 
by way of Anathoth or by the present road to the 
south of Tulel el-Fill, runs past Hiznift and Gcba' 
to the SttiveinU gorge, north of winch Michinash 
is reached. At all events Michinash was, as 1 S 
13 la shows, an important meeting- point, from 
which roads ran in all directions. Towards the 
south one could go to Ai and 'Ophrah. A road 
Tunning west connected Mich mash with Beth- 
boron and the Maritime Plain. And, lastly, there 
was a fourth road going in a south - eastern 
direction to the Valley of Zeboim, by which we 
should no doubt understand the great Wady el- 
Kelt, from the northern edge of which an ancient 
road leads down to Jericho, t It is very probable 
that it was this route tliat the Israelites followed 
when they moved into the country to the west of 
the Jordan ; so that here again we have to do with 
a road of extreme historical interest. X Since there 
is a direct course from Michinash to 'Ai, every- 
thing is in favour of the latter city having been 
the first to be attacked by the Israelites ; and by 
the same road they could always retire upon their 
fixed camp in the Jordan Valley (cf. Jos iP). 

{b) The continuation of the road leaving Jeru- 
salem for the north leads to Samaria, namely by 
way of Bethel to Shechem (cf. Jg. 21 19 , a passage 
which shows that the ancient road, like the 
modern one, ran to the west of Shiloh).§ The 
scene of Jos 4 5ff * is the spot where this road bends 
to the west and leads into the Vale of Shechem. 
The different roads leading from Shechem are re- 
ferred to generally in Jg 9~ 5 , and in v. 37 there is 
special mention of the way that came from ' the 
Soothsayers' Oak.' But several of these roads 
were cf special importance, and the scanty allu- 
sions to them in the OT must be explained on 
the ground that detailed narratives are so seldom 
connected with this district. As the well-watered 
and fertile Wdthj Sha'ir, running west from 
Shechem, opens a connexion with the Maritime 
Plain, so does the Wady el-Fari'a, which runs 
east, provide an approach from the Jordan Valley. 
Neither of these roads is mentioned in the OT, 
except in the narrative of Jacob's immigration 
(tin 33 17f -); but in later times we read of Ves- 
pasian coming from Emniaus and descending by 
way of Shechem to Korea?, i.e. the beautiful oasis 
KitrAwa at the mouth of the Wady el-Fitri'a.\\ 
The story of Abimelech's march from Shechem to 
Thcbez (Jg 9 5u ) introduces us to another main road 
leading out from Shechem, namely that which 
runs in a north-eastern direction by way of Tubus 

* Jos. BJ v. ii. I ff. From Gibeah a road led to Gibeon, if 
Budde's very attractive emendation in J;,' 20 31 is correct. In 
any case such a road exists, and in all probability it was 
followed by the ]egion which came from Emmaus to join Titus 
at Uibtuh. 

t The name Wady Abu DabA', recalling the name Zebo'im, is 
still attached to a branch of the Wady el-Kelt. 

I Cr. <;. A. Smith, IIGHL 2(U. 

5 In Ut IP it is usual to discover a reference to the main 

ad which passes to the east of Shechem, but perhaps Steuer- 



nagel is right in 
passage. 
|| Jos. BJ iv. v 
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to Bethshean, and thus connects Shechem with 
the trans-Jordanic region and Damascus. — Lastly, 
there is a road to the north, running from Shechem 
to Jenin, where opens one of the approaches that 
lead from the Plain of Jezreel into the hills of 
Samaria. Here we are at the starting-point of 
the great road which led from the Plain and from 
Galilee past Shechem to Jerusalem and to the 
south ot the country.* Hence we find king 
Ahaziah of Judah at this spot when he sought 
to fiee to his home before Jehu — an attempt, 
however, which failed because his wounds com- 
pelled him to hasten to Megiddo, westward from 
Jenin (2 K 9- 7i ). At Jenin we encounter also 
those Galileans who in their pilgrimage to the 
temple passed through Samaria (cf. the story of 
the murder of Galihvans perpetrated here by the 
Samaritans, Jos. Ant. XX. vi. 1 ; BJ II. xii. 3). 
Special importance attached to this Jenin road 
for the further reason that it formed the approach 
from the north to the capital, Samaria, the great 
Jcnin-Sheehcm road throwing orl" two side-roads 
to Sebastiyeh. One of these branches off at the 
beautifully situated village of Jebna, the other at 
the more southerly Beit Lnrim.f Here then we 
have the route followed, for instance, by Jehu 
when he drove from Jezreel to Samaria (2 K 
10 1Jff -), and probably also by an enemy advancing 
from the Jordan against the capital (7 uf -). 

In addition to the two roads already mentioned 
which gave access from the north to the hill- 
country of Samaria by way of BetJuhcan and 
Jenin, there were a number of other passes at the 
choice of travellers coming from the Plain of 
Jezreel. The most important of these is the road 
leading by Lejjun (probably the ancient Megiddo) 
over the hills in a S.W. direction to the Juda?an 
and Philistine Maritime Plain ; for this is the 
continuation of the above-mentioned great caravan 
road (the Via Maris) connecting Damascus with 
Egypt- This road was traversed not only by 
patient caravan camels, but by many great armies 
— e.g. by the Assyrians when marching against 
Egypt ; by Necho's troops on his march to the 
Euphrates, which king Josiah made a vain attempt 
to stop at Megiddo (2 K 23" y ) ; by Cambyses in his 
Egyptian campaign, etc. It was presumably 
followed also by the Aram.van kings of Damas- 
cus, when they extended their military expeditions 
to the Philistine Maritime Plain (2 K 12 1S 13'- 2 
[LXX]).£— But besides this main route there was 
another caravan road to the southern Maritime 
Plain, which was preferred bj T tliose who crossed 
the Jordan at Bethshean. It is descrihed by 
Kobinson (BEP iii. loSf.) as running west from 
Jenin into the hill-country and touching the Plain 
of Dot ban between Ke/r Kucl and Ja'bud. Its 
great antiquity is shown by Gn 3~- 5 , where a 
caravan travelling from Gilead to Egypt passes 
Dothan. — Finally, it «as possible for one coming 
from the northern part of the country to reach 
the Judiean Maritime Plain by keeping right along 
the seashore, for an artificially widened passage 
led by the foot of Canned ; but this route was 
chosen only by tliose who from their start in the 
north had followed the way by the coast. 

(c) Among the roads in Galilee we have first to 
deal with that part of the Via Maris which touched 

* In Jth 47 the high priest writes to the inhabitants of 
Bethulia, directing them to seize the mountain passes because 
by them was the way to Juihia, and it was easy to hinder an 
approach, as the pas>s was narrow, with space for two men at 
most. It is plain that the author has in view here the narrow 
vallev of Jibleam, behind Jenin. 

t Robinson, BRpi ii. 311. Samaria is connected with Shechem 
bv a road which turns off to the right from the Wady Sha'tr. 

' J On tbe pround of these passages, Wellhausen (Comp. d. 
Mrx. *254) identifies ithe >Aphek mentioned in 1 K 202 6 - *>, 2 K 
ISW with the Aphek of the Maritime Plain, on the situation 0/ 
which cf. especially 0. A. Smith, 11UHH f>75. 
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thus district. After passing the Bridge of Jacob's 
Daughters, the mail ascends to Khun Jttftb VimuJ\ 
from which il run* to the N.W. shore of the Lake 
of Uennemrcth ut Khun Miny-h.* Thenee it run* 
up through the Vale of el I.lammam to Khun <7- 
l"jj"*', find reaehes the Plain of Jezreel in the 
imighhourhood of Tahor. At lytm JJnttJn it 
throws oil a hraneh in a westerly direction to Aeco. 
— Of the remaining roads in Galilee, which, owing 
to the ilen.se population of this* part of the country, 
mn*t have been very numerous, we may notice the 
following. The cities which Tighith pileser con- 
quered in succession (2 K 15'-*) lay on the road 
from Kdesh to the Merj'Ayytiu.f Hut the main 
road from the Ahrj'Ayythi to the south prolmbly 
kept closer by the Jordan, .till it finally united 
with the Via Jhtris. From Ahii {the ancient Abel 
Leth Maaenh) a road ran westwards to Tyre ; it 
connected the latter city with Damascus. On the 
western side of the tialii.ran hills the protuberance 
known as the Ladder of Tyre {Sntln Tyriorum) 
relented an awkward obstacle to communication. 
Nevertheless, the Bho'iiicians succeeded in making 
this diHieuIt point passable even for chariots, as is 
proved by the ancient marks of wheels ; and so 
we hear of various armies moving from Syria along 
the seacoast.+ What roads are referred loin the 
narrative of 1 K 17 a and Mt 15'- 1 cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty owing to the brevity of the 
descriptions. 

{(I) In the Jorthni Valley an ancient road on the 
western side of the river supplies the connexion 
between north and south. On the west shore of 
the Lake of Ocnnesareth, where the bordering hills 
leave only a somewhat narrow strand clear, this 
road connected the numerous villages that were 
found here in ancient times. From the crossing- 
place at Bethshenn it was followed by l'ompey in 
his campaign against Aristobnlus.g Along its 
northern portion, between the Lakes of Gennes- 
areth and J.luleh, Jonathan marched (1 Mae 11«).|| 

The Jordan, as already remarked, possesses a 
considerable number of fords. The mo*t southern 
of these is called tt-IJi ntt ; next comes the ford at 
the pilgrims' bathing-place; and, further up the 
river, that at the road from Jericho to cs-S(dt, 
where the crossing is now made by a bridge. At 
one or other of these points we must seek the 
ford of Pu.sil.im (Jg 3-"" [see art. QrjAltKY in vol. 
iv.], cf. 2S 111' 6 ). At the next principal entrance 
to the hill country, namely the Wad*/ rl-Fiiri'ft 
coming from Shechom, we encounter the ford cd- 
Jhhnit/e, likewise with a bridge, which by thtt way 
stands at present on dry ground, the riser having 
hollowed a new bed for itself.* This much Ire- 
uuented crossing to the central part of the trans- 
Jordanie district meets us in the OT under the 
name Adam {Jos 3™, and probably also 1 lv 7 J,J , 
where Moore happily suggests reading *the ford 
{mn'iibhruth) Adam ! >. Further north is the mo*t 
important crossing-place, the ford ' A hunt at Beth- 
shcnii, which was that chosen, for example, by 
Judas on his return march from the east of the 
Jordan (1 Mae o"-}, and by Fompsy in his above- 
mentioned campaign. The importance of this 
spot is readily intelligible in view of the fact above 
noted, that a whole series of great caravan roads 
from ea>t and wot converge upon it. There are 
yet other two crossing- places further up I lie river 
— one by the bridge cUMujumi, A hour south of the 



* tn this ndghhourhood, i'i the time of Christ, was the customs 
boundary (Mt !» l, X 

t J um. Jih may Vsoight most fittingly in llunla. 
t Jos. .int. xi^ w . 1 ; HJ i. xiii. 1, in. ii. » ; lita, 74. 
$ Ju.h. Ant. x-.t r i 

I It rontimi'* its *■ .(irsc to the north as the great road teaming 
Oier tJ" 1 LUAiiy ri\er l" /.[<lon. 

• A photograph of U:ia briilj 
Qtn und Sachrtchlen dtx deuttt 



7 ) probably ran through 
,' can be said about the 



mouth of the Jnrnink ; the other immediately 
south of the exit of the Jordan irom the hake of 
Oennesardh, a point {Huh td-Ttimni) where some 
traces of an ancient bridge remain. The ford last 

na I had special importance for such of the 

dwellers on the shore of the bake as did not avail 
themselves of boats. Ik-tween the Lake of tleii- 
nesareth and that of l.Iuleh is the Bridge of Jacob's 
Daughters, at the spot whine the old caravan road, 
already referred to more than once, crosses the 
Jordan.*— Lastly, in the northern Jordan Valley 
there is a road from Galilee to Diin, where the 
different sources of the Jordan have to be crossed, 
a task now accomplished for the most part by 
bridges. In the * >T this road is alluded to in such 
passages as Jg IS 7 . 

(c) About the roads on the cost side cf the 
Jurdftn the lltble gives us little information. (Mi 
the other hand, the Konian roads give a good 
picture of the later routes of communication, and 
from these we may draw backward inferences as 
to the earlier roads. The way from Mnhanrtin 
the Jordan Valley (2 S 2-» 4 7 ) pi * 
the n'tldy'Aj/tin. Nothing 

road mentioned in 2 lv IU W until the site of Kainoi li- 
gilead has been determined. Coining down to a 
later time, the route followed by Judas Maccab;eus 
after his conquests in the districts to the west of 
the l.lau ran range can b:; lixed with tolerable 
certainty. Ephrun (1 Mac 5 J,i ) is in all probability 
identical with Gephrtw (Bolyb. V. lxx. 12), a name 
which is recalled by that of the deep U'Cidy Glutfr, in 
which the city will thus have lain which Judas had 
to pass through. t Josephus speaks incidentally 
of the roads which led from the city of Julius 
to Gamnht (the modem Jitmfi (?)) and Srfeiwin 
(now Sehiktyc).Z We have already spoken of 
the road from Damascus to the Bridge of Jacob's 
Daughters. 

11. Travel.— i. Motives foii Tkavi;u.i\*g.— 
Journeys were undertaken only on a very small 
scale by the Israelites after they had exchanged 
the shifting noinadie stage of existence for a 
settled life; for the inconvenienees anil dangers 
attached to travelling were many and the ad- 
vantages few. Any one who left bis home and 
family gave up, according to the ancient Oriental 
conception, the best part of his human rights, and 
betiime a g&r (see art. OEU in vol. ii.), whowi 
welfare and who** life were entirely at the mercy 
of those with whom be sojourned. This was, above 
all, the case if he lived in a foreign land, where, 
as David expresses it (1 S 26 la ), he had to serve 
other guds. The traveller was frequently exposed 
to the risk of being plundered and maltreated on 
the vrtiy.§ 1" the desert he was threatened with 
all the'perils characteristic of such place* (I* W\ 
Jer2' etc.). < >n the sea his life was in constant 
danger (Jon V, l\s ID7* 1T -, Enoch loT 1 ). Journeys 
for pleasure in our sense of the term were thn- 
(juite unknown to the Israelites. Nor do we lind 
any who undertook travels for purposes ol research, 
moved by a scientilio interest, like Herodotus or 
lbn Bututa; although they enjoyed listening to 
the tales of those who had visited foreign parts 
(cf. Joh2l- J ). The Israelite who travelled had a 
definite and practical aim in view. Snch aims 
might of < omse be purely accidental and indi- 
vidual, as, for instance, when one did not dare or 
wish to remain at home, like Jacob, or the Levite 

* Cf. the picture of the ttrUlire in ZI)1'\' \'\\\. 74. 
t Cf. Sehiiiiwher, Sorthrm Ajluii. 17!l, 1S1 ; Kuhl, Srtuivn 
zur To]n»ir. d. nurdt. Ostjordaiduiidm, IT f. 
I Jos. \'ita, Tl. 

} Of., IW ilifli-rent periods, Jy 0*. Hog <P, Jtr a 2 , Ezr >'-*■!, Vr 
23>, t.k 1^*0; Jes. Ant. xiv. \v. S, x\. %i. 1. 

Cf. the diverting piw;iii in_N<>lilck</* t>.><fUt* ami) n inn 
(it&cribta the terrors i hat 
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who was dissatisfied with his abode at Bethlehem- 
judah (Jg 17 7ff ') ; or when one had to go in pursuit 
of runaway slaves or a fugitive wife (1 K 2 39[ \ Jg 
]l) 1flr ') ; or when a pro] diet was commanded to be- 
take himself for concealment to another country 
(1 K 17), etc. But, in addition to such casual 
instances, there were regularly recurring occasions 
which necessitated the tacing of the hardships of 
a journey. 

{(t) In part these occasions were connected with 
religious observances. Even in earlier times the 
Israelites were accustomed to assemble for the 
great festivals at certain of the more important 
sanctuaries (1 S l 3 , Ex 34 23f -) ; and when, after the 
Deuteronomie reformation, the temple at Jerusa- 
lem was recognized as the only legitimate sanctu- 
ary, these festival pilgrimages received a strong 
impulse, and became a main element in the life of 
an Israelite. From all parts of Palestine, and 
afterwards from all quarters of the then world 
(see art. Diaspora in the present volume), Jews 
poured into Jerusalem, which, on the occasion of 
these festivals, was a seething mass of humanity. 
Those who had most acquaintance with the dangers 
of such a journey were the Galila>an Jews, who 
had to pass through the hostile territory of the 
Samaritans (Jos. Ant. XX. vi. 1). On this account 
many of them preferred to take the roundabout 
way by the east of the Jordan, where they were 
liable to no such misadventures,* — It must be re- 
memhered, moreover, that in early days men often 
visited a sanctuary for the purpose of obtaining 
oracles or receiving instruction on a point of ritual 
(Gn 2o", 2 K V; 1 8 3-° 9 6 , Zee 7 a ). 

(6) Further, the increasing Jewish commerce sup- 
plied many with a motive for travelling. In the 
earlier period it was mostly foreigners that tra- 
velled through the land and carried on trade with 
its inhabitants (ef. the story of Joseph, Gn 37- 8ff -, 
Ex 21 8 , Dt 14- 1 , and the term softer used for the 
trader by whose standard money was weigh otl, 
On 23 1S , 2 K l u * *). But as early as the monarchical 
period and still more in the later post-exilic times 
the Israelites began to take an active part in both 
home and international trade, and this involved 
frequent journeys in their own land as well as to 
foreign parts. The trade in horses earned on by 
Solomon led his buyers to the' neighbouring States 
(1 K l()- 8f ), while the shipping trade from 'Ezion- 
geber inaugurated by him gave the Israelites an 
acquaintance with travelling by sea, Israel iti-sh 
merchants established factories in foreign cities, 
as at Damascus, where Ahab was able to obtain 
State permission for his subjects to erect dwelling* 
in a certain quarter of the city (1 K 20 34 ). In the 
later post-exilic period Jewish commerce made a 
graat advance, particularly after the Jews came 
into possession of some seaports on the Mediter- 
ranean ; and it was all the easier for them to 
undertake trading journeys, because they could 
count with certainty on meeting with countrymen 
of their own in all foreign trading towns. The 
wife of an Israelite now knew that it meant a 
distant journey when her husband on setting out 
took the money-bag with him (Pr 31 14 ). 

(/■) A third motive for travelling was supplied 
by the political and diplomatic relations into which 
the Israelites entered with other peoples. A nation 
that was in vassalage to another required to send 
men to hand over the tribute (Jg 3 15fr -). The later 
kings of Israel had often to go in person to a 
foreign court to pay homage to their powerful 
suzerain (2 K 1G !0 , Jer 51 5a J. But more especially 

* Special risks naturally attended those travelling companies 
that carried with them large sums of nione.v, as, (or instance, 
in connexion with the transinissi >n of the poll-tax of^ the Baby- 
Ionian Jews. Hence these companies Included many thousand 
persons (Job. Ant. .win. ix. I). 



attempts to arrange political alliances led to a 
constant coming and going of ambassadors (Is 
30- ff - 31 ' ; and on the other side 14^ 18. 3D, Jer 
27 s ). —Journeys of an involuntary character are 
seen in the deportation of conquered peoples, a 
fate which befell the Israelites more than once. 
But there were also occasions when one volun- 
tarily left his home to lind safety in a foreign 
land (Jer 43). A happier condition was that of 
the travelling companies which by the grace of 
their sovereign were permitted, to return to their 
homes (Ezr 1. 8). Moreover, the sojourn of a 
portion of the people of Israel in the Diaspora 
gave occasion for frequent journeys between the 
foreign land and the home country, as we see from 
Jer 2«J 3 , Zee G ]0 , Nell 2 5flf - 13 6ff -. 

(d) A special motive for undertaking a journey 
was ill-healthy which led to the visiting of foreign 
places in the hope of a cure (ef. 2 K 5). This 
habit finds illustration particularly in later times, 
when the various hot springs in the Jordan Valley 
were much frequented. '■' 

(c) Lastly, wars of conquest and plunder may 
in a certain sense be reckoned among the motives 
to travel, which brought great multitudes of men 
to foreign lands. 

Travelling on the part of Jews was beset by a 
peculiar difficulty in the shape of the Sabbath law, 
after so strict an observance of it had been intro- 
duced that on the Sabbath day and on those 
festival days on which sabbatical rest was en- 
joined it was unlawful to walk more than a lixed 
number of paces. Thus Jose] dms {Aut.Xlll. yiii. 
4) mentions incidentally that the Syrian king, 
Antiochus Sidetes, out of consideration for Hyr- 
canus who accompanied him, remained for two 
days by the river Lycus, on account of a Jewish 
festival being then in progress. On the other hand, 
the Law accommodated itself to the needs of tra- 
vellers in so far as it permitted those who were on 
a journey in the month of Nisan to celebrate the 
Passover in the following month (Ku 9 3uf -). 

ii. Modes of Travel. — Those who were not 
particularly well-to-do, especially if they were 
young, strong men, went for the most part on foot 
((in 28, Jos l) 13 , 1 K 19"\ Is 52 7 , and the Gospel 
narratives). Hence the first attention shown to 
an arriving guest was to wash his feet (Gn IS 4 , Jg 
19 21 ). Women and elderly well-to-do men rode 
upon fts.ws, which also carried the baggage (Jg 
19 3 , 1 S 25-°, 2 S \r 3 , 1 K 2 1 ", 2 K 4-\ Lk 1U**) , 
people of high rank also used mules (2 S 13- 9 , 1 1C 
l 38 ). Camels were less frequently employed, and 
only when the journey led through the desert 
(Gn 24). Horses, on the other hand, were used 
only in war, being either ridden or harnessed to 
the chariots. The chariots mentioned in the OT 
are, as a rule, chariots of war, but they were 
used by kings also in journeying from one part of 
the country to another (1 K 12 1S >, 2K 10 lu ; and 
the story of Naaman in 2 K 5, where, however, 
we have to do with a foreigner). In 1 S G 7 we 
meet with an ox-waggon as a vehicle of transport ; 
and in the ease of the waggons sent from Egyj t 
to convey the old men, the women, and the chil- 
dren, we should probably think also of similarly 
simple vehicles (Gn 43 ,u ). From a later period we 
have the story of the Ethiopian chamberlain (here 
again a foreigner) driving in a chariot (Ac S-™*). 
Josephus {An*. Xix. viii. 1) speaks of a larger 
kind of chariot (dir^), in which Agrippa, accom- 
panied by other kings, drove out to meet the 
Roman pnetor.f In Ca 3 9 we read of a sedan chair 

* CI. Dechent, ' Heilbader u. Badeleben in PaliLstina' in ZDPV 
vii. 173 ff. , 

t When Josephus [Ant. vui. vii. 3-4) relates how Solomon 
tfften droveput to Tiia (gardens at Ethani, he is simply adding a 
picturesque tCuuK bl his oft n. 
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or palanquin (1 ""l?*, <popuov) being used by people 
of high rank. 

On account of the attendant risks, one did not 
care lo go on a long journey alone.* but had at 
hast one companion, who received a daily wage 
and. if the journey terminated happily. .1 present 
besides (To »'-»■). * When Neheiniah travailed from 
the Persian court to Jerusalem, he carried with 
him letters from the king to the governors of the 
various provinces* commanding them to grant him 
free passage and an armed •*cnrt (Xeh 2" ff ). 'File 
favourite method was to combine into large com- 
panies (cammns. originally a Persian word), which 
were accompanied by armed men ef. Ezr S- 2 ). 
Such caravans, travelling under military protec- 
tion, are referred to in the Tel el-Amarna letters 
(see above, p. 3(!8 b \ In the wilderness they were 
conducted by the Bedawin tribes, e.tj, the Dedan- 
ites (ls21 ls ). When unknown regions had to be 
traversed, a guide acquainted with the roads had 
to be procured (Ku Kt"), or parties were sent in 
advance to make inquiry about the way and about 
the cities that had to be passed (1)t I-'-). The 
deadly danger of a caravan when the water of 
which it has come in search is found dried up, is 
portrayed with poetic beauty in Job <i 18 . 

iii. IMioyhion KoitTiiK WantsohTkayellei:*. 
— For the comfort and the refreshment of travellers 
veiy little provision was made. In the wilderness 
the inhabitants of the oases might, as described in 
Is LI 1 ', meet the exhausted caravans with water 
and bread ; but, in the main and as a matter of 
course, a traveller through the desert had to pro- 
vide for himself by bringing the necessaries of life 
with him (Gn 21"). But the same was the case 
even in travelling through inhabited regions. The 
Levite of Jg li» takes with him fodder and straw 
for the asses as well as bread and wine (v. 19 ) ; and 
a similar course is followed by the Gibeonites when 
they seek to give themselves the appearance of 
having come from far (Jos 0). In Nu 2U 1:,T - we 
read of a great company binding itself, as it passed 
through a country, to keep to the highway, to 
touch nothing in the vineyards or the held*, and 
to pay for the water drunk by man and beast. 

Ol* inns in the proper sense of the term we do 
not hear till NT times (Lk Uf<**-) ; and the very 
circumstance that the Greek word iravdox^ov there 
employed was adopted by the Jews as pnjs, proves 
that the whole institution was a new and foreign 
appearanee.t In earlier times there may have 
been establishments at least somewhat akin to the 
modern khans — large empty buildings surround- 
ing a courtyard, in which travellers can pass the 
night, but where the necessaries of life are not 
sold. J Some have thought to find the correspond- 
ing word in Hebrew in the r*ni (tjeriith) of Jer 4I i7 ; 
but the real meaning of this word is very un- 
certain, and even the text is doubtful, for Joseph us 
{Ant. X. ix, 0) read the word P'-nj ('hurdles, 1 
' sheep-pens'). Likewise the word i^v (miilon) has 
to be considered ; for, even if in some passages it 
appears to mean simply the place where one takes 
up his quarters at night, the sense of khan tits 
very well passages like tin 42- 7 43->, Jer U 3 . The 
king was attended on his journeys by a nnija -c* 
(.W menuhah, lit. ' captain of the resting-place,' 
1IV 'chief chamberlain/ UVm 'quarter-master'), 
whose duty was to look after night quarters for 
the royal party (Jer 51 63 ). 

* II. Mi-lr, in an eiiicrnm, c.illed ihe »olUarv twvellcr n ' son of 
death* (W. ItnrhtT. bit Agtuht tttr Tumniitttt, li. 17). 

t Cf.,on tin- further trim-lsol'thl* wont, v KrmM. Uritch. u. 
Lutein. Lekmriirttr tin Ttilmml, .Vitlniwh, u. T»r[tum,\\. l 1 ^. 
tn the form Funihtlr It still own™ n-* the mine of n vllliw In 
southern siunnrln, ilie Foniitka uf the T.ilminl (Neubauer, Oiog. 
du T«tn,u,l. 1?>|. 

t -V ^.tln- m llerodotn, (v. .V2), tb'-.f ^v« u*b rartviiu 

semi* <*<itqAu<t(iO ua lUc road:, in i&*- t'urilirfiVtujirc.; 



ln general, then, in early times the traveller, 
unless he carried his victuals with him and pre- 
ferred, like Jaeob. to sleep in the open air, had to 
fall back on the hospitality of the inhabitants of 
the place; but this he could do with conlidence, 
for in all ages hospitality has been one of the most 
beautiful virtues of the Driemal. Although il is 
not expressly enjoined in the Law,* narratives 
like Gn lS' ff "*24» J , Ex 2 :0 show how highly it was 
esteemed; ami Job, in the passage where he casts 
a backward glance on his former life in order to 
prove his integrity, says, amongst other things, 
■The stranger did not lodge in the street, but I 
opened my doors to the traveller' (:I1 3 ' J ). Passages 
like Jg 19" indicate how severe was the judgment 
passed on those who suffered the traveller to pass 
the night outside; while the story related in (in 
19 and that in Jg 1!> are meant to show the 
enormity of the offence of offering violence to the 
defenceless guest. The deed of Jael alone is praised 
(,];j, o 25 ""-), although, according to ancient Semitic 
notions, her guest ought to have been specially 
sacred to her, because he had drunk from her milk- 
bowl. Hut in this instance duty to a guest is re- 
garded as overshadowed by duty to one's country. 

When one reached a city at nightfall he took 
up his position on the open apace before the gate, 
and waited to m e if any one would invite him in 
(Jg I!> 1MT ). In like manner a traveller in the 
country took his stand before the tent or the 
house into which he desired to be invited (Gn 18' 2 )- 
When the guest entered, his feel were washed, 
and a meal was prepared for him. In the latter 
instance, a wish to honour him was marked, as 
still happens regularly in the Kast at the present 
day, by the killing of an animal from the herd 
(Gn 18 T , 2 S IS'). At his departure he was ex- 
pected to eat heartily to strengthen him for his 
further journey (Jg 10°, cf. 1 S 28--). To take 
payment from a guest was contrary to good 
manners, and hence it is a perfectly genuine touch 
that Josephus adds to the narrative of Gn '24, 
when he makes Kebekah decline Eliezer's offer to 
pay for his entertainment by telling him not to 
think they were parsimonious people (Ant. I. 
xvi. 2). In later times hospitality specially nour- 
ished among the Essenes, who, according to Jose- 
phus (BJ Tl. viii. 4), took nothing with them on 
a journey, as everything belonging to their co- 
religionists was at their command. There was 
even an ofbcial appointed in every city, whose 
doty it was to provide travelling Essenes with 
clothing and all other necessaries. An instance of 
a permanent guest-friendship is supplied by the 
story of Elisha and the wealthy lady of Shunem 
(2 K 4 ,,fr ). In later times, under Woman and 
Creek influence, this practice wan greatly ex- 
tended. Thus we hear for instance of guest- 
friends in Jotapata, whose death was bewailed at 
Jerusalem, after the little fortress was taken by 
the Koinans; t cf. also Ac H> ; 21 1 ". That a guest's 
lot, however, was not always a happy one. and 
that he was exposed to many disagreeable ex- 
periences, is noted by that always acme and dis- 
passionate observer, lien Sira (Sir 2 !»-*"). 
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in the world of the first century after Christ was 
dominated and determined by one single motive, 
viz. to seek direct connexion with Koine, the 
capital and centre of the Empire and of the world. 
Within the bounds of the Empire, the principle 
of Koinan Republican government had originally 
been to connect every subject, country, and district 
as closely as possible with Rome, and to keep them 
as much as possible disconnected from one another, 
so that each should look to Home as the centre 
of all its interests, its trade, its finance, and its 
aspirations, and regard all other subjects as rivals 
and competitors for the favour of the governing 
city. Though the ideal and the ultimate aim of 
the Imperial government was different, and did 
not tend to make Rome the governor of subjects, 
but rather to educate and elevate the subjects to 
equality with Rome by a slow but steady process, 
yet in the first century the older idea still was 
practically effective to a large extent, and governed 
the system of communication. Hence the first 
point is to examine how each province of the 
Empire communicated with Rome. 

Along the great arteries that led to Rome all 
new ideas and movements of thought and religious 
impulses naturally moved, without any definite 
purpose on the part of the originators, even per- 
haps in spite of their intentions in some cases. 
Jt was, as a rule, an easier and more rapid process 
for a new idea to spread from a distant province 
to Rome than to spread from that province to its 
neighbour, if the neighbour did not lie on the road 
to Rome, or was not connected with the first pro- 
vince by some old bond of intimacy. Hence the 
fact, for example, that Christianity spread very 
early to Rome constitutes no proof, and does not 
even afford a presumption, that there was any 
purpose or intention of carrying it thither. Such 
conscious, deliberate purpose can be proved only 
by some clear evidence of its existence, and espe- 
cially by deliberate statement on the part of those 
who entertained the purpose. 

For example, we know that the purpose of visit- 
ing Rome was distinctly expressed by St. Paul (Ac 
10 J1 ) several years before he was able to carry it into 
effect ; and we can infer from the general character 
of his action that the purpose was in his mind, 
latent or perhaps expressed orally, long before the 
date at which he first mentions it in his extant 
letters. Rut even at that time Rome contained 
already a body of Christians, and St. Paul's aim 
was twofold — partly to extend the limits and affect 
the character of the Church in Rome, 'to impart 
unto you some spiritual gift,' and 'that 1 might 
have some fruit in you also, even as in the restof 
the Gentiles' (Ko l lu13 ); but still more to use 
Rome as a basis from which to affect the West, 
especially Spain, 'to be brought on my way 
thitherward by you' (Ko 15'- 1 *). Just because 
Rome was the centre and meeting-place of all 
roads, it lay on the way for any traveller or mis- 
sionary going from Syria to the West: he could 
not go direct, but must transship in Koine. 

When one keeps this principle clearly in mind, 
the interpretation of Clem. Rom. i. 5 becomes 
evident and certain. Clement says of St. Raul 
that 'after he had preached in the'East and in the 
West, he won the noble renown which was the 
reward of his faith, having taught righteousness 
unto tho whole world, and having reached the 
furthest bounds of the West.' If Clement had 
caught the least spark of the Pauline and the 
Roman spirit and thought, he could not have 
called Rome (as some modern scholars maintain 
that he did) * 'the goal of the West' or ' his limit 
towards the West, 1 rb rip^a rijs Swreajs ; and Eight- 

* It is, of course, necessary rorAkOfe wh*l»elleve ttiitt Si. Paul 
was put to death at the conch o, of the tv... years' impii i»n- 



foot has rightly expressed the general Roman point 
of view in that age, which looked on Rome as the 
centre of empire, not as its limit, nor as belonging 
to the Western part of the Empire. 

ii. Seasons and Routes open fok Travel- 
ling. • — The route of communication was not 
always the same throughout the whole year. 
When the crossing of any considerable stretch of 
sea formed an essential part of a line of com- 
munication, the route in question was closed 
almost completely during a considerable part of 
the year. The times were stated by the ancients 
themselves as follows: — The sea was closed from 

10 November to 10 March ; but perfectly safe 
navigation was only between 20 May and 14 Sep- 
tember,* while there were two 'doubtful periods 

11 Mar.-2G May, and 15 Sept -10 Nov., when mer- 
chants might risk sailing, but fleets of war vessels 
were loath to do so. 

It is not the case that the closure was absolute. 
In case of necessity or urgency a voyage was at 
times attempted in the season when navigation 
was closed. Julius Cresar's army crossed " from 
Rrundisium to Epirus during Nov. 40,t and Pom- 
pey's army had crossed similarly in Jan. 40. i 

Again, Claudius proposed great inducements to 
traders who carried corn to Jtaly during the 
winter, guaranteeing a certain rate of profit, and 
insuring them against loss of their vessels by 
storm. His proposal probably applied chiefly to 
the short voyages from Sardinia and Africa, in 
which it was possible to watch an opportunity 
for a less dangerous voyage even in the stormy 
season ; but, in the long voyage from Alexandria, 
such waiting upon opportunities would be a much 
more serious matter. See Suet. Claud. 18. 

When Flaccus w r as recalled from the government 
of Egypt, early in October A l>. 38, he sailed im- 
mediately, and had much stormy weather at sea ; 
but Philo (in Flar. 13-13) gives no information as 
to the route. Shortly afterwards Philo and four 
other envoys sailed from Alexandria, in urgent 
need, to present a petition to Caligula : their route 
also is not recorded, and the length of their voyage 
is uncertain ; but they were in Rome in the spring 
of A I). 30, and had an audience there of the 
Emperor ; and Philo refers in feeling terms to their 
troubles on the sea.§ In both cases we need not 
doubt that the ships sailed along the coast, accord- 
ing to the opportunities of getting on from point 
to point. 

Rut only the exigencies of government service, 
or of urgent religious and national duty (and to 
the ancients national duty was necessarily a matter 
of religion, for patriotism was a religious idea), 
would cause such winter voyages. Doubtless, Rhilo 
and the other four envoys had to pay largely to 
induce any ship to sail after 11 November. In 
ordinary circumstances the regular course was to 
lay up at the beginning of winter and wait for 

ment in which he wrote Colossians and Philemon, to force this 
unnatural meaning on the plain words ot Clement — word.1 
which no person at that time could have misunderstood. Only 
nlootness from the spirit of the iirst ceutury make*, it possible 
to doubt as to the meaning. 

* Si'curtt iKtviffdtio, Yegetins, iv. 30, v. ; ittiton (estin's 
fitttihut, dlex etcertu murix, Tacitus, HM. iv. si. 

+ Nominally, Jan. 4S in the. unreformed old calendar (which 
was 07 days wrong in B.C. 47). 

X Nominally, March a.d. 4'J. When the old calendar differed 
by two months from the true calendar, obviously Hit- rules 
could not be calculated by the days of the existing calendar, 
but by the stars, 

§ Tiiey sailed fj.e<rov x^wvos i nut this phrase cannot be 
pressed to mean about the winter solstice: it might mean only 
'in full winter,' as distinguished from Flaccus' departure 
ap\on£vov \et/Lio>fos in October, The Jewish envoys had every 
reason to hurry after him in order to present their case to 
Caligula, Moreover, they sailed at no great interval after 
Asirippa had visited Alexandria in Julv or early August & 
(Fliilo iii flu v. II! rrte Lit}- - s ). Their vovaire probably began 
ttot laver 'thai jSoveiiibee perhaps already in October. 
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spring. Thus Horace .speaks (Oil. iii. 7. ."») of 
Gyges as returning from Rithynia, but detained at 
Oricmu in Rpirus until firing returned and the 
Adriatic was open ; and of another Roman sailor 
wailing (probably in Syria, OJ. iv. '■>. '.h* till spring 
returned and lit- could croas the Carpathian Se* (the 
sea near Rhode*). 

This dread of storms and dislike to travel in 
winter was not coniined to voyages by sea. Kven 
on land there are many proof* that, where moun- 
tain ranges or high plateaus had to be crossed, 
as in going across Asia Minor, < rriinary person* 
avoided winter travelling and waited till spring. 
Rasil of Oe.sarea, who speaks in Epitt. 20 of a 
'continuous stream of travellers' on a great route, 
such as that which led from fWarea to Athens, 
says that in a .severe winter 'all the roads were 
hacked till Hatter' (£>/.< l'.is), and that ■ the road 
to Rome is wholly impracticable in winter' ( Epitt. 
21d). His meeting with the Rislmp of leouinm 
must be lixed 'at a season suitable for travelling* 
(-Ept'.st. 14*1); yet the road between Ca*arefl and 
murium is wholly on the level, and crosses no pass 
or elevated ground. Even a mild winter 'was 
quite sufficient to keep him from travelling while 
it busted 1 (Eiiist. 27). A modern traveller or mis- 
sionary would traverse the roads of the plateau at 
any time ; t but for ancient travellers there was 
a elose time, during which travelling was almost 
entirely suspended, and no journeys were planned 
or thought of, except by professional travellers 
(Basil, Sp. I OS). Vegetius (iv. 3'.') mentions that 
land travel was stopped as completely as sea travel 
between 10 Nov. and IU March. 

The reason lay, not simply in the snow, — although 
Ibtsil speaks in Epist. 48 of 'such a heavy fall of 
snow tliat we have been buried, houses and all, 
beneath it,' — but quite as much in the spring rains 
and the extremely cold winds of early winter, which 
are very trying, though not likely to keep an active 
traveller indoors. The Taurus is in some places, 
however, impassable in winter except with consid- 
erable personal danger: see. aj., the account given 
by l'rof. Sterrett in the Wolfe Expedition tu Msin 
Minor, p. b0. In time of heavy rain the surface of 
the plateau becomes, in mo-t places, a sea of mud, 
though perhaps the principal Roman roads may 
have been well enough built in the time of St. Raul 
to rise above that sea. 

This is a factor of considerable importance in 
determining the chronology of St. Raul's jour- 
neys. The broad and lofty ridge of Mount Taurus 
is for the. most part really dangerous to toss 
in winter, owing to the deep snow obliterating 
the roads. The roads leading from I'erga direct 
towards Ephe-sus, and from Tarsus throng!) the 
Cilician Catcs towards Lycaonia and the north and 
west generally, cross a lower summit height, and 
are actually traversable by well equipped or deter- 
mined travellers through most part of the winter, 
exeept during any temporary block caused by 
snowstorms. Hut we must estimate the time of 
year wdien St. l'aul would be likely to cross Taurus 
(Ac I.?' 4 11-* RJ 1 IS*) according to the customs of 
the period. 

To estimate this factor rightly, we should know 
the precis* limits of the close season in popular 
usa^e. This is difficult. For example, towards 
the end of May lhSii snow was lying in all these 
uplands. In the crossing of the Cilician Gates 
during the early part of June 1','OJ thero was a 
thunderstorm, accompanied by severe cold and 
heavy rain, almost every day. During the season 
when such weather was fairly probable, we can 
hardly believe that it was customary or usual for 

* Lveia or Cilkto nra . 

t I.'«iiim).v. i„.,,rr*Mh 

llecietc, vol. elxx.wi. N 
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ordinary persons among the ancients to arrange 
their journeys. Rasil, as quoted above, may be 
taken as a fair specimen of ancient views. 

It is true that even in ancient times Cicero 
crossed Taurus by the Cilician Gatfs in November 
01 and April &o lie * Autigonus vainly tried to 
cross Taurus from Cilicia in U.r :J1 1, but lost many 
soldiers owing to the snow. His second attempt at 
a mitre favourable opportunity succeeded (l)iodor. 
xix. (!:>. 2). 

To take another example from later history, in 
the autumn of A.U. bOo the Kmperor Nieephorus 
broke the peace, thinking that he could do so 
safely at that late season with the winter at hand. 
Nieephorus relied on the customary closed time, 
when the march of an army was impossible. Rut 
he was taken unawares t by the Caliph llarun er- 
Rashid, who crossed Taurus in the winter season 
before the end of the year (the Mohammedan year 
ended about 20 December in a.d. b03). llarun did 
not consider himself bound by the ordinary custom, 
and he must have passed the Cilician Gates about 
November or early December, i 

The question, however, in such a matter is not 
what is possible, but what is customary, .lust as 
it was possible to cross the sea during the closed 
season, so it was possible to traverse the Cilician 
Gates in the winter by taking a favourable oppor- 
tunity, and yet the winter was a closed season, 
when ordinary people would not attempt to cross. 
The ordinary traveller had not the equipment of a 
Roman governor, like Cicero, nor was he like such 
a general as Autigonus, anxious to surprise an 
enemy, and willing to risk the lives of his soldiers 
in the attempt. Yet even Autigonus must wait a 
favourable opportun ity . 

Although the exact limits of the travelling season 
mutt remain uncertain, yet probably the ordinary 
custom of the sea ruled also on land. If there was 
any difference, it would naturally be that on laud 
the closed season began and ended a little later 
than on sea. All travel across the mountains was 
avoided between the latter part of November and 
the latter part of March ; and ordinary travellers, 
not forced by official duties, but free to choose 
their owe. time, would avoid the crossing between 
October (an extremely wet month on the plateau) 
and May. 

iii. \ AVIATION'S IX Tin: RoiTK£ AT iuffkijkxt 
Seasons. — Where a long sea passage was involved, 
it does not follow that the route from the province 
to Rome was the same as the return from Rome 
to the province. The winds which favoured the 
voyage from Rome might prohibit the return voyage, 
or r/rc iv rstl. We shall see one sueh case below - 
in summer the winds favoured a quick voyage from 
Italy to Alexandria, but seriously hindered the re- 
turn voyage. In general, the path from Rome to 
the Mast followed a different line from the path 
which led from the Kast to Rome ; and an envoy 
from the Kast would go to Rome by one path anil 
return by another. 

Roth these causes contributed to complicate the 
communications between the province of Syria 
(including Palestine) and Rome. There were tout 
lines of communication: (1) by sea to or from 
1'uteuli on the (Julf of Naples, and by land between 
Ruteoli and Rome; (2) by sea to Corinth, ami 
thence to Rrundisium. and by land between Rrun- 
disium and Rome ; (3) by land to Ephesus, thence 

* In ihe Incorrect calendar current ut Hint time (which viirinl 
sKiv-scvni iho> from tin- iruo ciiUmlur in it.< . 47) lit- Marr.d 
ii'irih liom Tuimis on .'> January, arid n-uehi-d TiirMi.s on hl> 
return jinirrii'v <>n ■'« -June. 15nt, nwoi-dlnj* i<» tin- truv ndeiidur, 
lie I'vlilVmlv livolih-il tin' most miiphv wiMin in Tiiiirn*. 

+ Will, r.'fttcA. iltr Khiilifen. II. "|.. l.V.f. 
m fTWtfuJjifcf Mr-ill. l>i J6*-i|*SWH.'». ulilrh tin- Aral* often em- 
^W/€W'S</Ff^'" i»t» '■>' "aruii. and would 
r be more unsuitable lor :t winter i\|n.dUioi). 
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by sea to Corinth, etc., as in tbe preceding route ; 
(•4) the land route across Asia Minor, and, after 
crossing to Europe, along the Egnatian Way to 
Dyrvachium, and thence across tbe Adriatic Sea to 
Brundisium. 

The first-named was the great route, preferred 
by trade and by travellers who desired to make a 
rapid journey eastward from Italy. It was closely 
connected wiiii the Egyptian communication with 
Rome ; and in fact it was the splendid and regular 
service of ships between Alexandria and l'uteoli 
that made this route so important and so rapid. 
We shall therefore describe the Alexandrian service 
at this point. The Syrian service connected itselF 
with , the Alexandrian as it best could, and used 
the latter as much as possible. The excellence of 
the Alexandrian service was due to the fact that 
Egypt was the mainstay of the Imperial corn 
supply for feeding the gigantic city of Rome. 
When one considers the vast population of Rome 
(probably not very much under a million), the 
small ness of the Italian harvest (for Italy was 
naturally far more productive of wine, oil, and 
fruits than of grain ; and Italian wheat could no 
longer be grown at a profit in competition with 
sea-borne grain), and the fact that scarcity in 
Home meant discontent, mutiny, and probably 
revolution after the murder of the Emperor who 
had let the corn supply fail, it becomes obvious 
that the maintenance of a steady and trustworthy 
service between Home and the principal corn- 
producing countries was an Imperial concern of 
the very first importance. With the defective 
means of commerce and transport then available, 
private enterprise was quite incapable of feeding 
the great population of Rome ; the corn supply 
was a most important department of the Imperial 
administration ; and, in particular, the long trans- 
port from Egypt was mainly performed by a fleet 
in the Imperial service. Transport from the other 
chief producing countries — Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Africa — was easier, and private enterprise had 
probably greater scope there ; but the Egyptian | 
corn was the greatest source of supply for Rome. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that there was 
no private trade betwt*>n l'uteoli and Egypt ; on | 
the contrary, there was doubtless a good deal. 
But the corn trade seems to have been an Impe- 
rial business, carried in Imperial ships (111. § ix.). 
Egypt was kept far more closely under the imme- 
diate Imperial administration than any other part 
of the Empire, and practically the whole supply 
available for exportation was marked for the 
Roman service and managed by the Emperor's own 
private representatives. No great Homan nobles 
were allowed even to set foot in Egypt, except on 
rare occasions by special permission. The land of 
Egypt was managed as a sort of great private 
appanage of the reigning Emperor. In a few eases 
we read of corn from Alexandria being brought to 
other cities of the Empire ; bnt this was in case of 
famine, and must have required tbe special grace 
of the Emperor, to relieve the distressed population 
of one of his towns. 

iv. Voyage fiiom Rome to Egypt direct and 
THENCE TO PALESTINE. — Communication from 
Puteoli to Alexandria was maintained direct across 
sea. The prevalent summer wind in the east Medi- 
terranean waters was westerly ; and the ships ran 
in a direct course from the south of Italy to the 
Egyptian coast, keeping at the outset well out south 
from the Italian coast, in order to avoid the land 
winds and to get into the steady Mediterranean 
currents of air. 

The pilots or sailing-masters had acquired great 
skill in these long voyages,, and could make .their 
harbour with almost urn n-in^ ae^urarv ilv\ arr 
compared by Philo to skilful charioteers driving 



their teams of horses. Such a service required 
also careful study of the seasons and the winds. 
Experience showed that there were seasons when 
the winds could be reckoned upon with confidence, 
and others when the long voyage was unsafe or 
impossible. The important period to notice is that 
of the Etesian winds ; and it is doubtful whether 
the direct voyage was hazarded (as a rule) except 
when they were blowing. In the year A.i>. ;>8, 
when Agrippa was enger to go quickly from Rome 
to occupy his kingdom in noithern Palestine, he 
was advised to wait for the Etesian winds, and 
then sail direct to Alexandria and thence cross 
to Palestine. lie reached Alexandria in a few 
days,* arriving apparently early in August. '11ns 
passage of Philo (in Flac 5) is extremely impor- 
tant for the system oi communication with Syria 
and Egypt. 

In the open Mediterranean Sea and the Levant 
the Etesian winds are said to have blown from 
the north-west steadily for forty days after 20 
July (or thirty days from 1 August) ; and at this 
season it was difficult for news from the East to 
reach Home (Tac. Hist. ii. 98) ; and the Etesian 
winds prevented a voyage from Alexandria to Italy 
(C<esar, de Hell Civ. iii. 107), t or from Rhodes 
to Athens (Cicero, ad Alt. vi. 7). They began to 
blow each day towards noon, but never earlier in 
the morning. There is much difference among the 
ancients as to the direction and duration of the 
Etesian winds ; but the diversity is due doubtless 
to the facts that (1) they vary in different seas, 
(2) any regularly recurring time of fairly steady 
wind was Etesian {i.e. annual). 

The statements as to the Etesian winds drawn 
from the ancient writers (see the quotations in 
Faceiolati and Forcellini's Lexicon) are entirely 
confirmed by modern meteorological experience, 
except that 'the north-west winds prevail in the 
summer months , generally, and not exclusively 
during the forty days from July 20. These winds 
prevail in that season <• throughout the whole of 
the Mediterranean, but mostly in the eastern 
half/ In fact it is probable that, to the sailors of 
the Alexandrian Roman fleets, the Etesian winds 
meant simply the summer winds, and roughly 
corresponded to the period of open sea from the 
end of May to the middle of September. The 
statements restricting the number of days during 
which the winds blow are probably taken from 
Greek writers who were speaking more of the 
vEgean Sea. J 

But Agrippa had to wait some little time for a 
ship. The delay is explained by Philo as due to 
waiting on the winds ; but in all probability this 
is not quite a complete account. It was necessary 
also to wait until a fleet of ships was ready. Single 
vessels did not venture on the long sea course. 

The reason why the long voyage was made by a 
whole fleet in company was, doubtless, safety. One 
ship could aid another. There is, of course, a 
good deal of exaggeration in. Philo's account of 
the certainty with which the ships reached their 
goal. A single ship could not be certain of making 
directly the harbour of Alexandria after being six 
or eight days out of sight of land ; and might 
easily miss Egypt altogether and sight Cyrene on 
the one hand or Syria on the other. But with a 
large fleet sailing with a widely extended front, 
the ships keeping within signalling distauee of one 

* The expression oAtyeus ijntpais must not be pressed too 
closely ; it is opposed to the long coasting passage (see p. ST'Jb), 
and probably indicates a period of 15 to 20 days : see below. 

t Here the Klesian winds are spoken of as blowing in early 
October ; bnt this is due to tbe disorder of the lioman calendar, 
t'sesar reached Alexandria on 3 Oct. ; but this date was really 
ciuivaleiit to late Julv or earlv August. 
. .' '% >ee the -fsi',1 ilent (1 ,'-ii*sion. with quotations from modern 
tx t n>J:ce »* 'a, t . Jutitj Muith, Voyage and Shipicrevk of 
St. J'uul, pp. 04, TOil. 
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another, the experience of one would guide the 
others ; when th« ship on the extreme right came 
in sight of the Cyrfinaic or Egyptian coast, it would 
signal accordingly, and the news would spread to 
tlie extreme left immediately ; or if, on the other 
hand, after having run far enough, the ship on the 
riuht hail not sighted any land, or that on the 
Ml of the fleet had sighted Crete,* this would 
show that all had taken too northerly a course; 
and sailing directions would be signalled over the 
whole licet. 

Similarly, the westward-going vessels tried to 
sail in a body, as we see from Seneca, Epist. Mar. 
77, 1. Hut exceptions occurred on this route, if 
vessels were belated and obliged to make the 
voyage alone (as in Ac 27 ; 2S H ). 

It is not to he supposed that all the corn vessels 
sailed in one single fleet at the same time. There 
could not possibly be facilities for loading nearly 
all the vessels simultaneously ; and it would have 
been an absurdly wasteful method for the first to 
wait until the last were loaded. Heyond a doubt, 
there must have been several successive companies, 
which sailed together : when a certain number 
were ready they would start. Moreover, it is 
known that even single corn ships were occasion- 
ally engaged on a voyage, as we have seen in the 
preceding paragraph. A dedicatory inscription, 
erected by the master of a corn ship which was 
evidently wintering in the harbour of Hluenix, is 
qiMted by dames Smith (Voyat/e and Shipwreck of 
St- Paul', p. 2(51 ; also in OIL in. :',). 

It cannot be supposed that a passage on govern- 
ment vessels was allowed to every one, any more 
than that the Imperial postal service by land was 
open to every one. In the latter case it is known 
that no one could use the Imperial service without 
a diploma signed by the Emperor (who made a rule 
of entrusting a certain number of diplnmata to 
governors of provinces, which the governors gave 
to persons travelling on public service, and to some 
others in exceptional circumstances).! But. natur- 
ally, officers on government service, like the cen- 
turion in Ac 27 l,Ml , took advantage of an Imperial 
corn ship with full authority ; and it is evident 
from the language of Ac 27 11 that in such a case 
the centurion was in supreme command of the 
vessel as the highest officer of the Imperial service 
on board, and, after consulting with the sailing- 
master and the captain and with any other per- 
sons whom he chose, settled how far the ship was 
to go and when it was to be laid up for the winter 
(Si. Paul the Traveller, p. oil). 

As regards the time which news from Rome 
took to reach Egypt, a much exaggerated idea of 
the speed of communication has been propagated 
by I-Yiedlandi*r (SiUenrfenehicltte lioms, ii. p. 81), 
and has been incautiously quoted from him as the 
foundation of their argument by many modern 
scholars.! This distinguished scholar infers from 
Pliny and Diodorus that ships frequently sailed 
froni the Sea of Azoff to Alexandria in fourteen 
days, and from Khodes to Alexandria in four; and 
that ou a fortunate voyage a ship could reach 
Marseilles in twenty days from Alexandria, and 
Alexandria in seven days from Vtiea or in nine 
days from I'uteoli (Pliny, Xat. Hist. xix. 1 ; Diodor. 
iii. ol : see also below, § vi.). 

These, if correctly recorded, must have been 
quite exceptional voyages, and cannot be used as 
examples of ordinary life. 

Hut when Agrippa sailed from Putcoli, as above 

* This mu*it have been common, for the lofty Cretan mnun- 
I.iiii> an- vMhlc far nut at m-a ; probably it may have been the 
u.Minl intention to uft bearlinrs bv Mghtiui.' 1'rcto. 

+ Hinv nimUuri/eil to Trojan for irwiotijie Jiis own vdfortn UK**' <*r. I'rk'nxit* „ XW-iti, Wlleken, /..*. p. flt2. 

1. 2 i>. •JC-JO.aml gainsthiin Wllckeu lO-'nVf.'i. 0*truka,i.]>. «!*>. ' lor.ci' \ CW A'ib"). 



described, in A.I). .'iS (probably in July, p< ssibly as 
early as dune),* lit* reached Alexandria in a lew 
days (6\lyais varipov ruttpati, Hhilo, in Flae. 5), 
before any news of his elevation had reached the 
East. This seems to imply a very short voyage ; 
but Hhilo is of course speaking comparatively, and 
we need not suppose that he means less than ten 
days, hut rather even a little more than ten. 
Still this seems to be a case in which the time from 
Home to Alexandria can hardly have exceeded 
twenty days. With this as a standard, it most 
be interred that in the open season it would be a 
tedious and unfortunate voyage which failed to 
bring passengers and news from Koine to Alex- 
andria under twenty-five days. 

The speed with which the news of a grave Im- 
perial event like the death or accession of an 
Emperor reached the provinces would be the test of 
extremes! ordinary speed. There can be no doubt 
both that such news would be carried by quick 
special messengers faster than ordinary travellers 
would go, and that the State messengers would 
travel at a fairly uniform speed (except so far as 
winds or storms favoured or prevented them). Yet 
the statistics collected by Wilcken (Oriech. (htrala, 
i. p. 7!»!> ff.) vary in a very perplexing way. Hut 
this variation is more in appearance than in reality. 
Setting aside mere examples of the ignorance in 
small villages or remote towns of events at Hornet 
we find that probably sixty to sixty-five days 
was an ordinary period for news of such great 
ev< iits to penetrate from Rome to Egypt. A good 
example is afforded at the accession of l'ertinax 
(1 dan. AD. HKi) : the prefect of Egypt issued a? 
Alexandria instructions with regard to the cele- 
bration of that important event (iwl rrj ei/re^f error ?? 
pa<ri\(c)lt)4 It cannot be supposed that any time 
was lost in such a case. The instructions are dated 
March, and the news is not likely to have been 
then more than a day old. At that season, there- 
fore, in the slowest and most difficult time for 
travelling, the news travelled from Home to Alex- 
andria in sixty-four days. The route by which 
messages of this kind "were transmitted will be 
considered hereafter: see below, §§ ix. xii. 

lint, on the other hand, there are cases of much 
more rapid transmission ; as, for example, the ac- 
cession of Galba was known officially in Alexandria 
within twenty-seven days.§ This speed, however, 
was due to the fact that-tialba was proclaimed on 
<J June, and at that season news would come by 
the direct sea route from Puteoli to Egypt, whereas 
the clearest examples of news of such events tak- 
ing about sixty days to arrive in Egypt belong to 
the winter or spring. We have seen that the direct 
sea route to Alexandria was hardly ventured upon 
except between 27 May and 15 September. 

V. YUVAC.K Fi:o\F Al.KXANPKlA TO ItOMK. — 
The voyage from Alexandria to Home was a much 
more difficult and tedious matter than the voyage 
from Home to Alexandria, owing to the pre- 
valence during summer of westerly winds in the 



* Ships ready lo sntl from Puteoli In .Tnnemu«t doubtli** have 
started from Alexandria In the i>rcvloiif. yenr (like Si. Paul'.- 
shifisl; those which Marled from A leva nil tin lit 111* very lie 
(finning of the «>pw> season would not be able to sail from 1'utewU 
till the <Mi<i.»f.|ulv. sec- below. <! vi. 

t Mere carelessness must also be allowed fur In remold 
pluces : lluis Nero's death wtis matter of current knowledge in 
Elephantine within fllty-sevcn dnvs; ami vet on the lifty-elghth 
ilnv ii document \va» dated In Thebes bv his reign t though 
Ttiebe* must have reeelveil the news before Klcptmritine 
Again, In (village* of the city) Ar.-lnoe the aeee.ij.lon of IVrtliiu<c 
(1 .lanunrv) «ns currently known on 111 May, but Ignored <"i 
2 June; ll«n* known In 'the Knynm before 1 April. Wilcken 
(fov. vit.) also fives i-vamples of mi Kmpcror Ignored In common 
nts live or evon t-lntii month* nfter Ills aeecs: ' 
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Mediterranean. The ships had to help themselves 
by the uncertain- and fitful breezes on the coasts. 
Now it was unsafe to keep too southerly a course 
owing to the great quicksands, Syrtes, on the 
African coast : even if the winds permitted, ships 
could not venture from Alexandria on a course 
which would keep them near the Cyrenaic shore 
lest the wind might shift round towards the north 
and drive them too far south (Ac 27 1T ). They were 
compelled to take a northerly course, keeping as 
much to the west of north as the wind would 
allow. Thus they might fetch the Lycian coast, 
or, in very favourable circumstances, possibly ships 
miirlit even make the Khodian or Cretan coast; 
but it may be regarded as absolutely certain that 
they could never attempt a course across sea from 
the Egyptian coast direct to Italy or Sicily. 
Rather they would make for the south-east end 
of Crete— at the best— though with the prevailing 
west or north-west winds such a course could 
rarely have been sailed. In ordinary circum- 
stances, the usual aim of ships from Alexandria 
undoubtedly was to reach the Lycian coast, keep- 
ing west of Cape Akamas in Cyprus; but some- 
times they made too much leeway, and failed to 
clear the western point of Cyprus. In the. former 
case the harbour of Myra was, apparently, the 
usual point to which ships ran (Ac 21 3 ). In the 
latter case ships seem to have run for the Syrian 
coast, perhaps because the south coast of Cyprus 
was dangerous from its shallow and harbourless 
character. Examples of voyages northwards from 
Alexandria are given below: on the voyage south 
from Rhodes to Alexandria, see p. 382 b . 

After reaching some point on the south coast of 
Asia Minor the westward-bound ship was obliged 
to work along the coast from point to point, taking 
advantage of the land breezes. Dion Chrysostom 
in his second Oration at Tarsus speaks of the- fitful 
and uncertain character of those breezes, compar- 
ing to them the policy of a city governed for brief 
periods by a succession of magistrates.* Not a 
moment could safely be lost in taking advantage 
of such a breeze, lest it should fall again, or 
change its direction, before the ship got past the 
promontory ahead. The progress along the coast 
in this part of the voyage was necessarily slow, 
and sometimes exceedingly tedious. St. Paul's 
ship took fifteen days from Caesarea to Myra (Ac 
27 5 [Western text]). 

This part of the voyage frequently ended with 
the harbour of Rhodes. Vespasian touched at 
Rhodes on his voyage from Alexandria to Home in 
A.t). 70. t So did^Philotimus on his way from 
Caesar in the East to Cicero at Brundisium in 
July, B.C. 47 (see footnote on p. 387 a ). Herod the 
Great sailed in winter from Alexandria by the 
Pamphylian coast and Rhodes to Rome by way of 
Brundisium in U.e. 40, and in B.C. 14 touched at 
Rhodes on his voyage from Cresarea to the Black 
Sea, J as did St. Paul when making the reverse 
voyage (Ac 21 l ). 

Gregory of Nazianzus in the 4th cent, sailed 
from "Alexandria to Greece, keeping under (i.e. 
south and west of) Cyprus, and reached Rhodes 
apparently on the twentieth day (Carm. de vita 
sua, PiiS ft'. ; de rebus suis, 31*2 ; Or. xviii. 31). 

The ship on which St. Paul sailed for Rome is 
not stated to have touched at Rhodes, and the ex- 
pression that it came over against Cnidus (Ac 27 7 ) 
suggests that it kept north of Rhodes as if intend- 
ing to cross among the Cyclades to Malea. Lucian's 
Xhip, also, sailed north of Rhodes. 



After reaching the south-western extremity of 
Asia Minor the ships ran down to the eastern 
promontory of Crete, Sahnone, and proceeded to 
work along its south coast in the same way as 
before (Ac 27 7 - ,G ). This was the safe course, in 
preference to the north side of Crete, because 
there, if a north wind came sweeping down the 
vEgean, the ship would be in danger of being 
driven on the coast, which has few harbours.* 
On the south coast there was not the same danger 
of running ashore, partly because the harbours 
were more numerous, and still more because the 
south winds in this sea are much more gentle, as a 
rule, than the north winds, t 

Only one piece of evidence (see below) known to 
the present writer describes the voyage between 
Crete and the Italian coast. But the course of 
such a voyage is indubitable : the ships would take 
an opportunity of running for the south point of 
Cythera, and thence off Zakynthos and across the 
mouth of the Adriatic to the south coast of Italy, 
usually to Ilydruntum (Itin. Mar. p. 48!)). They 
would not shrink from running direct to Italy if 
the wind at any moment were from the north. An 
ancient fleet could safely run from Cythera or 
Zakynthos for the wide angle between Italy and 
Sicily ; the ships on the wings would guide the 
whole fleet by signal. 

The evidence of Lucian in the beginning of his 
dialogue, Nnrigium, is clear: the corn ships in 
ordinary course sailed across from the south-west 
of Crete to sight Cythera ; i but they sometimes 
missed their course under the influence of southerly 
winds and got into the -Egean Sea. 

There is not in the iEgean or the Adriatic the 
same prevalence of westerly winds in summer as 
in the Levant and the open stretch of the Medi- 
terranean. Northerly and southerly winds are 
more characteristic of those seas ; and therefore 
this part of the voyage would in general be much 
more easily accomplished than the preceding part. 
Hence in a favourable voyage the runs from Alex- 
andria to Myra, and from Crete to Rhegium and 
thence to Puteoli, would not be slow ; but, even 
at the best, a considerable time would necessarily 
be spent on the coasting voyage from Myra to the 
west end of Crete. 

It is noteworthy that this wide stretch of sea 
between Crete and Italy, being affected by the 
prevalent winds of the Adriatic, was called by the 
sailors Adria (Ac *27 27 ). We note also that west- 
ward-bound ships kept well to the north in this 
part of the sea to catch the Adriatic winds, while 
eastward-bound ships must have kept more to the 
south in order to profit by the general Mediter- 
ranean current of air setting for the Syrian coasts 
and the hot deserts behind them (see § i\\). 

On the other hand, in unfavourable times, if the 
ship failed to clear Akamas, or did not get suit- 
able winds west of Crete, all three parts of the 
voyage might be tedious. The scene in which 
Lucian *s dialogue, Xaviaium, is laid is most prob- 
ably taken from a real event. The ship failed to 
clear the point of Akamas on the seventh day from 
Alexandria, and, after being driven to Zidon, and 
on the tenth day from Zidon § reaching the Cheli- 



* Svokitxcvos (Elista, which does not mean (.is some scholars 
have understood I that there •was no harbour on the north coast, 
hut only that tliev were too few. 

+ It 'is different in the Adriatic, where, as Horace (Od. i. 3- 
lo) sivs, the south wind is the arbiter. 

t t'SeiTDC KpVTT)i'&t£tav Aaf3ot'Tas, virep toi' MaAea TrAeutravTa?, 
JJSt] (i.e. before the seventieth day from Alexandra) e^<" *f 
'UaXta. A glance at the man shows with perfect certainty how 
this must be interpreted. 

§ The e\:iet course is mentioned : the ship sailed through the 

Anion or channel between Cyprus and the Cilii'inii-l'tunphvlinn 

V.Ioseiihus JlJ\-\\ ii 1 , Knot V^r T i> 1 "" Oss. Ixvi °: coast, the saim curse a*- St. Paul's ship took. That comse 

z T^Lt^t^TR:^r^ .i,.x , ;:;:f:-^,,s i ? 1 ,r' ,> - , '*" e " y "' c ' tw ' ri ' b ' jund * b ' rs 



airoyeicn$i /uaAAov 6e tow arrb T&v yv64>tn 
x.wiv. 30, p. 4'J4. He had probably experi 
a the voyage b.iek. from Alexandri 
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douian Island?; (cast of Myra), it met a storm, 
narrowly escaped sinking, ami thereafter had a 
run of bad hick south uf Crete, ami was finally 
driven by southerly winds into the .K^i'ini, and had 
to put into tin- Piranis after a voyage of 7U days. 

vi. TIME HETWEKN A I.EXANDlilA AM) Kn.MK. 
— From this voyage, as described by Lucian, com- 
bineil with the statement in Ac 27*, that St. 
Paul's ship reached Myra on the fifteenth day from 
t':et>area, we can state witji very considerable 
accuracy the fair time to .Myra from Alexandria as 
nine days, and from Xidon as twelve to thirteen. 
Now two days was ample time from the Straits 
of Messina to Putcoli (Ac 2S 13 ), when tiie wind 
favoured ; and ten to twelve days must be allowed 
from Crete to the Straits. This leaves thirteen to 
eighteen days for the coasting voyage from Myra 
to the west extremity of Crete, in the passage 
described in the next paragraph as a favourable 
one. Gregory of Xazianzus took twenty days to 
Khodes (say ten to Myra, and ten from Myra to 
Khodes) ; this is a little slower. 

Examples of the average length of passage from 
Alexandria to Home are difficult to get, as most, of 
those which are mentioned are exceptional and 
tedious voyages, lint the following may be taken 
as probably a fair average voyage in the best 
season. No. 27 of the Berlin Greek Papyri is a 
letter written from Koine on 2 August, towards 
the end of the 2nd cent., by a sailor or officer 
on an Alexandrian ship, lie mentions that he 
'came to land 1 on 2§U June, finished unloading on 
12 .Inly (perhaps in Putcoli),* and reached Koine 
on ]'.> July. Now the ship cannot he supposed 
to have left Alexandria long before 20 May, for 
the statement of Vcgelius about the period "when 
the sea was fully open was almost certainly 
inspired by the rales for the Alexandrian corn 
ships. If the ship in question sailed in the first 
lleet it would probably be ready to start on the 
first day of open sea, and the voyage would have 
occupied thirty-six days. Hut, further, the ship* 
would probably be ready to take advantage of a 
favourable opportunity some days before the 20th. 
for it cannot be supposed that the day was fixed 
with absolute precision (Ac : M n ). The voyage in 
this case, therefore, may be taken as lasting prob- 
ably about forty days ; and we must understand 
that it was a favourable passage. In this argu- 
ment we have assumed that the ship arrived as 
one of a fleet and not as a single stray ship ; 
but it may fairly be assumed that stray ships came 
in at unusual times, very early or late, and that a 
ship reaching Puteoli on SO June was sailing in 
the ordinary course. Probably this was near the 
ordinary time for the first fleet of the year to 
arrive, as described by Seneca (Epist. J/or.77, 1), 
in a year when the voyage was very good. As a 
rule, vessels with a heavy cargo like corn did not 
unload at Puteoli, but went on thence to Ostia, 
whereas valuable cargo was discharged at Puteoli 
and carried to Kouie by land. 

On the other hand, Lucian, in the passage quoted 
above, says that the ship which he describes, at the 
time when it was forced to put into the 1'iraus by 
stress of weather on the seventieth day from Alex- 
andria, ought in ordinary coarse to have been 
already in its harbour in' Italy if it had not been 
driven astray into the J-igean Sea.t This seems 
to imply that the voyage to Italy just mentioned 
was an unusually quick one. Had forty days been 

* IT wo nssmno that he stnrU'.l :i* M>on ns nnliMullnj; w.<»* fln 
Uhwl, F.iU'nli would he eortnlii. The Herllii alitor plvw ^Sh- 

(DajroAfAuotJai : iv.lil ntjittav ottoA., * thill noil? uf till' curil- 
traders has j;<it leave In depart." 



t It would upj.enr i.n.lmt.h, Hint this >hi|>. which rtirhted 
Akiiinas on the si-vi-iuh <luv from Alfuuiili-ta, \v: k > on Hie e\. 
Irvine light <.f Uie Heel. It would r»vl «U' .^.a*, hut tv:.~ 
(t»dl tuo far * 0! ,l to he able to clear the \,r?mt,nxon -C U J 



about the usual length, Lucian would naturally 
have said that his ,Sfup should have been already 
for it lontj time in an Italian harbour on the 
seventieth day. 

Accordingly, we conclude that, when not de- 
tained unduly, fifty days was a more common 
length ot passage from Alexandria to Koine. It 
would be roughly divided thus — 

(» days to Akamas in Cyprus. 
3 „ „ Myra. 

10 ,, ,, Khodes (Gregory's time). 
]."> ,, ,, west end of Crete. 
IS ,, ., the Straits. 

1 day in the Straits. 

2 days to Puteoli. 

When a ship was delayed beyond sixty or seventy 
days the passage would begin to be considered all 
unfortunate one ; but no anxiety would be felt, for 
it must often have been the case that ships were 
carried far from their course,* and detained even 
till the following year, Pluenix, in the south-west 
of Crete, was evidently a common harbour for lag- 
gard ships to spend the winter in (Ac 27 1 -; also 
p. .'J7!> 1 ): it was convenient as being near to the 
west end of the island, so that ships could tiler* be 
on the outlook for promise of a fair passage across 
the wide sea to Cytheia and Italy. 

There can hardly be any doubt (though no proof 
formally exists or could be expected) that the 
remarkably early Christianization of Crete was 
due to the ships from Alexandria and Syria hav- 
ing occasionally to winter there. Such a result was 
natural when crew and passengers were doomed to 
remain for some mouths in harbour, tin the other 
hand, the many voyages along the coasts of 
Pamphylia and Lycia appear to have produced little 
or no effect, for those provinces seem to have been 
less affected by Christianity in the early centuries 
than any other part of Asia Minor. The reason. 
doubtless, was that passengers in ships on the coast- 
ing voyage could never count on an hour's delay. 
The fitful land winds might change or begin or 
end at any time, and the passenger was bound to 
the ship.t Only those who have had the experi- 
ence can realize how absolutely prohibitive this 
uncertainty is as regards any intercourse with the 
country along which the coasting voyage leads, 
l'amphylia or Lycia could not be Christianized in 
the same way as Crete, but only by deliberate and 
intentional missionary effort such as that of Ac 12 13 . 

vii. Voyacks to Asia, the J-;<;ean and 
Eiwine seas, Palestine and Egypt.— 1 hiring 

the rest of the year, except the open season, the 
voyage to Egypt was made by way of the coasts 
of Asia Minor and Syria — the same route that 
war vessels would take even in the very height 
of summer. Caligula intended to sail by that 
course, win lirundisium, when lie thought of going 
to Egypt, This was the more luxurious though the 
slower route, as he could rest qui- tlv on land every 
night (Philo, tU Le<j. 3:1, ef. in F/ar, <">). 

Smaller vessels or ships of war never ventured 
on such long sea courses as were needed in the 
voyages hitherto described, hut, kept closer to the 
shore. only the large, heavily-built merchant 
vessels were suited for such a voyage (Philo, tltt 
Lefj, 3$} ; they alone had sufficient spread of 
canvas, or strength of build, or storage room, to 
go a long voyage and remain out of sight of 
land for a number of days. The war whips were 
slighter in construction, moved in a more agile way, 
and were not dependent on the wind or able to 
make such use of the wind, for they trusted chiefly 
to oars. 



itrlip's Ship carried to^tho Piru'Hs ; two to Malta, Ac 
r. Ifirtu I hr.m»*Uir.*n *|rt*ite.l on p. 3mi\ ,,ote ♦. 
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The voyages made by the south coast of Asia 
Minor are naturally similar in many respects to 
voyages between Home and the ports of the 
JEgean Sea or the Euxine. These also may 
therefore be suitably noticed at this point. Pu- 
teoli was the chief harbour of this trade in the 
Homan Republican times and the first century 
after Christ. When Delos was the great centre 
antl market of the JEgean, before the massacre of 
Homan traders by Mithridates in B.C. 88, Pute- 
oli was called Lesser Delos.* When Delos was 
destroyed, no other harbour of the JEgean was 
heir to its greatness, and Puteoli became mure 
important than ever. It was crowded with traders 
and settlers from all the Eastern lands and har- 
bours. These brought their religion with them ; 
and Puteolanian inscriptions reveal a mingled, 
strange picture of foreign deities, cults, and socie- 
ties and traders (see the interesting article by 
M. Dubois on ' Cultes et Dieux a Pouzzoles ' in 
Melanges (VHistoire ct iVArcheoloyie, 1902, p. 23). 

From Puteoli thus started, and to it came in, a 
vast body of trade. After the completion of the 
great works by which Trajan improved the har- 
bour, Portus Augusti, at the mouth of the Tiber, 
which Claudius had planned and in part made, 
that port supplanted Puteoli to a considerable ex- 
tent as the emporium of the Eastern trade. Hut 
in New Testament times it claimed most of that 
trade, though some part (especially the heaviest 
goods) always went direct to Ostia without break- 
ing bulk at Puteoli. 

All ships trading between one or other of these 
harbours and any part of the East passed through 
the Straits of Messina. Beyond that, there were 
the three lines — one keeping well south to seek 
Alexandria, one keeping as near the line to 
Cythera as was possible, but often tending north- 
wards towards Zaeynthos. The ships from and to 
the iEgean kept north of Cythera, rounding Cape 
Malea. Trading vessels coming from Egypt and 
Syria kept south of Cythera : as to those which 
were going to Egypt or Syria, it is probable that 
they kept north of Cythera and through among 
the Cyclades : such at least was Jerome's course — 
see the end of this section. Doubtless, war vessels 
and small trading ships always kept north of 
Cythera, and crept on from harbour to harbour 
and island to island. Thus a very large number 
of vessels must constantly have been passing and 
repassing through the southern Greek waters. 

There can be no doubt that all, or almost all, 
heavy merchandise travelled by this route between 
Home and the iEgean or Hlack Sea harbours. The 
alternative route by Corinth required transship- 
ment and transportation across the Isthmus of 
Corinth, which would have seriously added to 
the cost of freight. In earlier times, when Cape 
Malea was an object of dread to sailors in small 
ships, the trouble of the Isthmus crossing might 
be incurred in carrying goods, but the Homan 
merchant ships seem to have lost the old dread: 
on a gravestone at Hierapolis in Phrygia we read 
that a certain Zeuxis had rounded Cape Malea 
seventy-two times. Though Nero revived the old 
scheme of a ship canal through the Isthmus, he 
was probably impelled more by the tradition than 
by any real apprehension felt in his own time ; and 
the canal would not produce any great saving in 
hours of voyage except to ships from (and to) the 
Adriatic, or Epirus, or Aearnania. These facts, 
or the disturbed state of the Empire soon after, 
caused the scheme to be abandoned ; and there 
was no good reason to bring about its resumption 
by a later Emperor, though llerodes Attieus talked 
about it. 

* Pnnlus ex Fostd, xi. p. ill, j*.V: *Mitinrrm Dolnrii,' quoting 
the phnise from Lucitius, ,Snt. iii. !I4 (Lachniann). 



Ephesus was the great harbour of the Asian 
produce, though Smyrna vied with it ; and other 
harbours also were used, such as Miletus, Caunos, 
etc. Hut most ships seem to have put in at 
Ephesus, even though bound to other ports ; and 
it became a custom for the Roman governors of 
-Asia to land first there. This custom was finally 
recognized and made compulsory by a formal 
enactment of the Emperor Antoninus Pius. The 
enactment probably sprang from some complaint 
on the part of the great rival cities, Smyrna and 
Pergamus; and the Imperial rescript marked and 
confirmed the recognition (perhaps originating 
from Hadrian) of Ephesus as the capital of Asia. 
Ephesus was tie facto the capital of the province 
long before it w r as formally recognized as such by 
the Imperial law.* 

Passengers, also, as well as goods went some- 
times by this route to the Asian coast. Pliny the 
younger went in this way in August A.D. Ill to 
Ephesus, and experienced contrary winds. There 
he changed ship, and went on northwards in small 
coasting vessels to his Bithynian province. 

Trade with the Black Sea harbours followed the 
same route as far as Ephesus, and then went on 
through the Hellespont and the Thraeian Bos- 
porus. At Ephesus it met the line of ships 
trading between the north JEgean or Euxine har- 
bours and Syria or Egypt. This latter line of 
ships was now far less important than it had been 
under the Greek kings in the last centuries u.c , 
when Canon 1 licks thinks it safe to assert that 
daily ships ran on the line.f The causes stated 
above prevented such trade on any great scale 
between the provinces of the Empire. Still there 
was an appreciable trade, and Diodorus (iii. 34) 
gives a statement of the length of voyage from the 
Sea of Azoff to Crete and Egypt (which, as we 
saw reason to think, conveys a very exaggerated 
idea of the swiftness of the voyage). J 

From this passage of Diodorus it is clear that 
the long over-sea voyage to Alexandria was made 
direct from Hhodes : with a westerly or north- 
westerly wind that was the natural line, and not 
any longer than the run from the Lycian coast. 
With a west wind the ancient ships eould hardly 
have reached Alexandria from Lycia on a direct 
course ; now the object was to make Alexandria 
on a straight run. Thus we see that there were 
three long lines common in the Levant voyages : 
(1) from Hhodes to Alexandria; (2) from Alex- 
andria past Akamas towards Myra, though the 
latter part of this voyage could not have been 
made on a straight course; (3) from Myra or Pa- 
tara to one of the Syrian harbours, as in Ac 21. 

It is impossible that ancient ships ordinarily 
sailed from the Sea of Azoff to Crete in ten da\s. 
A voyage from Crete to Alexandria in four days 
is more credible, because ships could often have a 
continuous run with a steady breize, and a lucky 
voyage might reach Alexandria in four days. But 
there is a great variety inevitable in the former 
part of the voyage — changes of direction, changes 
of wind, passing from sea to sea, and through the 
long narrow passages of the Bosporus and Darda- 
nelles. Finally, the statement that ten days was 
the time from Alexandria up the Nile to Ethiopia 
is entirely inconsistent with the tendency of all 
the evidence that Wilcken has collected as to the 
length of time needed for even great Imperial events 
to become known in Upper Egypt (even though in 
many eases the indifference and carelessness of the 
peasants may account for their ignorance). 

hi an admirable excursus to his posthumously 

* See vol. iii. art, Pergajios. p. 7nl». 
'.'+ fii-e 'Piitoir and Hicks /,i«eri]>ti<>?iK of Con, p. xxxiii. 
J ntntlorin'ls more probably spunking of ships in his own 
time than quoting from some Greek account of older voyages. 
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published Commentary on First Peter, Dr. Hort 
traces the course of the messenger who carried 
that letter from Home to a harbour on the south 
coast of the lilack Sea : he considers that Sinope 
was the harbour, but Amastris seems more prob- 
able. Sinope was no longer so important a har- 
bour under the Houians as it had been in older 
times: Amastris surpassed it, and bore the title 
Metropolis Pont-i. Moreover, if the messenger 
had landed at Sinope, he would naturally have 
visited Cappadoeia before tialatia, whereas Dr. 
Hart has rightly argued that the strange order of 
enumeration of the provinces is due to the order 
of the messenger's journey. lie landed at Amastris, 
visited Pontus first, then passed through North 
tialatia to (\esarea and perhaps Tynna, and thence 
through South tialatia to Asia, and finally readied 
Hithynia. 

It "may be added to Dr. llort's examination of 
the facts, that the journey in its eastern part prob- 
ably corresponds to the actual order in winch 
Christianity spread ; that is to say, the new re- 
ligion was carried by ship to the Bithynian and 
Pontic harbours, and thence spread south into the 
northern and north-enstern regions of the province 
Galatia, including inner Pontus* and the north of 
Cappailocia. Thus we lind that this new thought 
and teaching, "floating free on the currents of 
communication across the Empire,' spread first 
directly along the great tracks that led to Home, 
as every free and natural movement of thought 
necessarily did owing to the circumstances of that 
period, and from that centre was redirected to the 
outlying parts of the Kmpire. As Christianity 
spread from Syria and Cilicia through the Cilician 
Gatus, it did not radiate out west and north and 
north-east, but passed along the great route that 
led by Ephesus, Corinth, and the sea-way, or by 
Proas and Philippi and the overland way, to Italy. 

It is extremely dillicult to get even an approxi- 
mate idea of the time required on these courses 
between Home and the various eastern provinces. 
There was no rule possible in this case, such as 
we could determine roughly in the direct Alex- 
andrian passages, and as we shall be able to deter- 
mine more accurately in the overland postal route 
(see $ ix.). The ships generally were merchant 
vessels, liable to minor variations in their course 



fifty : • presumably the latter was carried straight 
through, while the other was carried by a messenger 
who was detained on the way. The slow letter 
was sent during the worst season of the year, the 
quick letter during the best ; but in the case of land 
travelling (if either went in that way), the season 
ought not to make any serious difference. Moth 
were sent by men of high standing, who could 
command all the resources of the State for quick 
transmission ; but the period was disturbed, and 
the machinery of government was dislocated and 
liable to stoppages. The quick letter travelled at 
much the same rate as the Imperial postal service 
organized by Augustus (sec below, § ix. ), taking only 
a few days more than Imperial despatches probably 
required. The slow letter perhaps went by ship. 

A business letter written in Putcoli on 23 .Inly, 
A.I). 174, was delivered in Tyre a hundred and seven 
days later, t though it was sent in the most favour- 
able season for sailing. This letter would not be 
transmitted by the Imperial service, but by private 
agents, travelling doubtless by ship. It couid hardly 
have been sent by one of the large skips running 
direct to Alexandria, but was more probably sent 
on a trading vessel which went by Cape Malea and 
the Asian coast, and probably spent time in vari- 
ous harbours. St. Jerome sailed in August from 
Portus Angusti, by Malea, through the Cyclades, 
by the Asian coasts and Cyprus to Syrian Antioch, 
whence he went on to Jerusalem, which he reached 
in winter ; { this voyage was made along the same 
route by which the letter to Tyre travelled, but 
seems to have been quicker. 

With similar variation in speed, letters from 
Home in Cicero's time reached Athens — in one ease 
arriving on 14 October in twenty-one days, in 
another case in forty-six days during July and 
August : § the former is mentioned as showing 
great activity on the part of the messenger; the 
latter, though so slow, came in the most settled 
season of the year. 

viii. Ovkuland Route and Impf.imal Post- 
ItoAlJ FH»M Home to the East.— While passen- 
gers to and from Egypt or Syria seem frequently 
to have travelled along the coasts of Asia Minor 
and Crete, it is not probable that the Imperial de- 
spatches and news went regularly by that route, 
which was uncertain and (at least during a eon- 



according to the conditions of the carrying trade, siderable part of the year) liable to great variation 



and sometimes waiting in harbours for some time 
to unload or take in fresh cargo, as in Ac *20. 
Thus their voyages were evidently slow, as a rule. 
Probably they were generally much smaller than 
the Alexandrian ships, and some would not ven- 
ture to do more than make short runs from har- 
bour to harbour or point to point, in the ancient 
Creek fashion : the last class of vessels had more 
reason to dread Malea than the better built 
traders. Even war vessels, which were compa 



in time. The fast sea passage (see § iii.) was of 
course preferred during the open season ; but it 
may be regarded as probable that during the rest 
of the year the Imperial service to the eastern 
provinces was conducted by the overland route 
through Macedonia and Thrace. Only in this way 
could that regularity of communication which was 
important f<>r administrative purposes be attained. 
For those purposes reasonable certainty as to when 
instructions would be received was in many cases 



tively independent of winds, evidently required even more important than the chance of the me 
much longer time for the eastern voyage than the 
large Alexandrian trading vessels. 

Statistics as to the time which despatches during 
the Hepublican period, or private letters under the 
Empire, required to reach a distant destination on 
this course, are of little value as indications of the 
rate of travel : there was no regular postal ser- 
vice, and the letter-carriers were liable to many 
delays and interruptions. Hence the recorded facts 
vary widely. Kried lander (p. :\\) quotes two cases 
of letters from Syria addressed to Cicero in Home : 
one, dated ill Dec, took over a hundred days in 
delivery ; the other, dated 7 May, hardly over 



* See Uu> article Posits In vol, h\, where em[>h.v>lH Is laid on 
the lh)|>ni-tant, but often ncjrleeleil. distinction between Pro- 
vincia Pontus on tin- count (willed «i h united with HHliynliO 
nntl mtilitorranfiiM Punt it* Oi kingdom 
till about lu6, thereafter in Pi 



;es being delivered more quickly ; and, where 
speed was important, it was always possible to 
send a special messenger in addition by the route 
which offered the chance of more rapid delivery. 
Ilenee even Syria and Egypt probably communi- 
cated regularly with Home by the overland route 
during the stormy and the doubtful seasons of 
the year. 

lludetnaun (Gcschichtr ties torn. I'ostireseun, p. 
Id:! f.) and other writers have rightly maintained 
that ships were used only as a subsidiary and 
occasional method of communication for Imperial 

* Cicero, ml film. xli. 10. 2 ifalsc number In Fricdlsinder, |>. 
31, note). uii Atf. xiv. 1». 

+ Tile o:ise is ouoted bv Krlcdiunder from Mommsi-n In JSrr. t f. 
S<h-/,ji. (?***//*<•£. \<*\ It. i>. 01, to which the j.re^eiil writer ha* 
not hiul imhw»!». 

■ "ntlars. II. ol. 
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purposes, and not as a regular and permanent part 
of the postal system, at least under the early 
Empire; but under Hadrian a procurator (pro- 
curator puyillationis et ail naves vagas) was sta- 
tioned at Ostia (or Portus Augusti), possibly to 
regulate the transmission of despatches by occa- 
sional or special ships (C1L xiv. 2045).* 

Moreover, the overland route was the shorter 
for many provinces, even in the open season, and 
had therefore to be maintained in full efficiency 
throughout the year. Hence it must have been 
the main route for administrative purposes ; and 
every other route, even the short sea route in 
summer, was merely subsidiary and additional to 
the great way for the Imperial couriers. 

An incidental proof of the preference of land to 
sea travel for Imperial communication is furnished 
by two of Pliny's despatches to Trajan, lie men- 
tions ( Ep. 63) that a courier came to him at Niceea 
from the king of Bosporus (Pantikapa?um on the 
European side of the entrance to the Sea of Azoff) ; 
but it is also implied there and in Ep. 07 that 
the embassy from Bosporus on its way to Pome 
would pass through Bithynia, and be obliged in 
courtesy to pay a call on him as governor in pass- 
ing. The official way, then, was not to sail from 
the Crimea to the Hellespont or to Byzantium, 
but to take ship to Amastris or Sinope, the shortest 
sea passage, and then travel by land. The purely 
land route from the Crimea through South Russia 
round the north-western coasts of the Black Sea 
was not open to the Roman service, because it led 
through foreign territory. 

The regular course for the couriers carrying 
despatches from Pome was along the Appian Way 
to Brnndisiuui, Then they crossed from Bran- 
disium to Dyrrachium or Aulona, and thence 
went by the Via Egnatia to Thessalonica and 
Philippi and its harbour Neapolis. The direct 
and apparently easy route along the coast to 
Neapolis was avoided by the Roman road (as the 
Itineraries are agreed) : the road turned away 
from the crossing of the llebrus at Amphipolis 
(Ac 10) inland to Philippi, the great Roman colonia, 
before seeking the harbour ; but there was, doubt- 
less, always a path in local use from Amphipolis 
direct to Neapolis. 

Very little evidence exists as to the exact 
route beyond Neapolis. The way to Syria under 
the later Empire was by Byzantium, Nicomedia, 
and Ancyra; but it is certain that that route was 
not in use so early as New Testament times, for 
the roads of the provinces Gaiatia and Cappa- 
docia seem not to have been constructed until the 
end of Vespasian's reign ; and Cappadocia was not 
even properly organized as a province until about 
A.D. 74. Previously, viz. from A.D. 17 to 74, it 
had been a procuratorial province, which implied 
that it was governed not after the fully developed 
Roman system (which permitted a considerable 
degree of autonomy or home rule in internal 
matters), but after the native fashion and on 
monarchical lines by a procurator who represented 
the Emperor. The procurator represented the 
native king, whose rule had been deliberately 
chosen by the people, when the Romans had offered 
them their liberty and autonomy in B.C. 96 (Strab. 
p. 540) : when the last king proved incapable, ami 
the province was still unlit for real Roman pro- 
vincial organization, a procurator was sent in 
place of the king, who gradually raised the country 
to the Roman level. After A.D. 74 Roman roads 
began to spread over the combined provinces of 

* Mommsen, Staatxrechi, li. 3 p.1030 (approved by O. Ilirsoh- 
feld), denies this, and understands that the procurator's duty 
was to register the ships as iliey singly entered the harbour. 
Accepting: this, however, we must oWrve that 'Sbch rejristrn- 
turn was necessary for the postal Service, and might DatmalH 
be combined with it. 



Gaiatia— Cappadocia (united under one governor, 
but as a double, not a single uniform homogeneous 
province). Thus there gradually grew up a great 
through route from the Bosporus opposite Byzan- 
tium by Jnliopolis to Ancyra, Archelais-Colonia 
and Tyana, and the Cilician Gates, joining the 
older line of the Overland Route and also thai of 
the Central Route* to the Gates at Colonia Faus- 
tiniana or Faustinopolis, which was founded by 
Marcus Aurelius beside the old native village of 
llalala (the Byzantine Eoulon), 23 miles S.S.W. 
from Tyana, and named after his wile, who died 
there. That new through route, the 'Pilgrims' 
Route,' is described by the present writer in Hist. 
Geogr. of Asia Minor, p. 240 ff., and more fully in 
sections in the Geagrajih. Journal, 1903, and by 
Anderson in Joiirn. of Hell. Stud. 1899, p. 53 ff. 

It is therefore highly probable that messengers 
for Syria and Egypt during the first and early 
second centuries went by the same route as mes- 
sengers to Asia.t They sailed from Neapolis, the 
port of Philippi, to Alexandria Troas (Ac 16 10 
20 ; ). Galen, it is true, sailed (from Troas) to 
Thessalonica; but he implies that this was an 
unusual course, taken for the special purpose of 
visiting Lemnos (Op. ed. Kiihn, xii. 171). 1 Those 
who preferred to avoid even this short voyage seem 
to have crossed the Hellespont at Lampsacus and 
thence followed the route given in the Antonine 
Itinerary, p. 334, by Ilium to Troas. 

In general, travellers from tlie East would prefer 
the less fatiguing route by Corinth (§ x.) ; but 
there would always be many travellers from the 
northern provinces on the overland road, and in 
winter it was the only route that was always 
open. Hence Aristides, when he travelled to 
Rome in the winter (probably of A.D. 143-144), 
went by that road. lie describes the hardships of 
the journey — the rain, the frozen llebrus, the 
snow, the wretched inns, the sullenness and ill- 
will of the barbarous natives ; lie lay long sick in 
Edessa ; and thus, although for a time he went as 
fast as the Imperial post, he finally reached Rome 
on the hundredth day from his own home (which 
probably is to be understood as Hadrianouthera- in 
ilvsia, though Pcrgamus or Smyrna are also pos- 
sible)^ 

From Lampsacus or Troas the way for Syrian 
couriers doubtless went by Pergamus (still the 
capital of Asia in the 1st cent.), Philadelphia, and 
on through the Cilician Gates to Tarsus, Autioch, 
Palestine, and Egypt. The way from Philadelphia 
to the Gates is d escribed more fully below, § xi. 

An important and typical route deserves fuller 
discussion. In the reign of Trajan, Ignatius was 
conducted to Rome from Syrian Antioch by land 
through many cities (the only one mentioned by 
name being Philadelphia) to Smyrna, || thence 
he went (probably on shipboard) to Troas and 
Neapolis for Philippi, and then went along the 
Egnatian "Way, and so on to Rome. There is one 
unusual feature in this journey, viz. the detour to 
Smyrna. Presumably, some special duty required 
the escort to go to Smyrna; possibly prisoners 
under sentence were to be taken from thence ; but 
the exact reason must remain uncertain. The 
ordinary course for such a party would have been 

* See below. § x. 

t A new route came into use before a.d. 193: see § xii. 

X lleturnin? from Rome to Asia, he apain wished to visit 
Lemnos ; but this time he took ship from >'eapciis for Tliasos, 
and thence to Lemnos. 

§ Or. 'J4, p. 305 (i. 4S1 f., ed. Dindorf>. 

' Frierilander. Thtr^tellungen aim i) er Sitten(tescJtichte Iioma, 
p. 30, mentions only theahsurd account of the Acta (Anttnclri.au>, 
that Ijrnatins went l>y sea from Setencia to Smyrna, and says 
that this ignorant statement, whether true or 'invented, is at 
least the work nf one thoroughly acquainted with the way. 
On tht coriUvu'ih it 'proceeds from one who mixes up nnd con- 
f ( T. distent routes and methods of travel, as is 
shown in the sequel. 
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to report to the governor at Pergamus ; but special 
orders must have been sunt to alter the usual 
course. Kroin Sinyrna tin* natural course would 
be to sail to Tinas and I'hilippi ; ami it is certain 
that Ignatius passed through both of those towns, 
ami thai he sailed from 'Irons to Philippi. 

If we could assume that the convoy travelled by 
the Great Highway, through Philomelium, Julia, 
Apanica, and Laodieea, it would be necessary to 
suppose that the call to Smyrna was received 
at Philadelphia. Had the orders to visit Smyrna 
been known at Laodieea, the natural course would 
have taken the party through Trades and Ephesus. 
Hut it may be regarded as most probable that the 
Woman officer followed the direct path west from 
•lulia straight through Prynmessus and near Ac- 
monia to Philadelphia and Pergamus, and that the 
convoy, travelling by this ordinary route, was 
called away to Smyrna from Philadelphia, This 
establishes a probability that the path Julia- 
Prymnessus-Philadelphia was the usual one for 
Imperial business under the early Empire. That 
path was an important Roman road in the early 
Empire, and less important later (see Cities and 
h'hh. of Phnjiiui, ii. p. oSS f.). 

The reason why the otlieer who conducted 
Ignatius (with other prisoners) preferred the land 
road to the direct voyage from the Syrian coast, 
did not lie in the season of the year. Priedlandcr 
says the voyage from Seleucia to Sinyrna was 
made in late autumn or winter; but, as we saw, 
there was no such voyage, and indeed that voyage 
could hardly have been made in winter: he is 
wrong also as to the period, for Ignatius was at 
Smyrna on 2'\ August, and is therefore likely to 
have started from Antioeh in early duly.* Accord- 
ing to the A£ia, he entered Koine and was martyred 
on the feast of the Sii/iUariit. 20 Dwe., which would 
point to a later start ; but no statement in the 
Acta as to the journey carries the smallest weight; 
and that authority must be disregarded except 
when con tinned by other evidence, especially that 
of the letters themselves. ltetter authorities t 
give IT October as the day of his martyrdom and 
presumably of his entry into Home, for those two 
days were wrongly identilicd by the hagiographers : 
see p. :)H0. 

We must therefore suppose that the land road 
was followed because it was the ordinary official 
route for government messages and parties ; and 
that for Imperial administration and communica- 
tion ships were used only occasionally as oppor- 
tunity offered : that conclusion was stated on 
general grounds at the beginning of this section, 
and is continued by the circumstances of this 
special case. A similar conclusion is distinctly 
suggested by Ac 27'-' ° 28 11 : it is evident that, but 
for the accidental meeting with a convenient Alex- 
andrian corn ship at Myra, the centurion would 
have conducted St. Paul and the rest of his con- 
voy to Smyrna, Troas, Neapolis, ami so on by the 
same route as Ignatius travelled from Smyrna. 

When Ephesus became the regular seat of 
government of the province Asia, the ordinary 
course for such a party would perhaps have been 
by Julia, Apamea, Laodieea, Tralles, and Mag- 
nesia to Ephesus, to repi it themselves there to 
the governor ; but, as we have seen, it was prob- 
ably not before the time of Hadrian that Ephesus 
became the official capital, as it had long been the 
practical and commercial capital of the province. 
Now by that time the road-system across Asia 
Minor was greatly developed ; the roads of Galatia 
and Cappadocia were built on a great scale under 

* Sec the mleiiljiilon of time for the journey ns (riven In tliu 
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the Flavian dynasty, when the administration of 
central and eastern Asia Minor was remodelled in 
A.l>. 74. It is possible that under that dynasty 
the government couriers from Home to Syria 
began to travel by Hyzantium, Nicomedia, duli- 
opolis, Ancyra, Tyana, and the Cilieian <;ates, 
though the route followed by Iguatius's guards 
would suggest that the older and longer route 
through the province Asia was retained in ordinary 
use as late as Trajan's time. Hut during the 
2nd cent, (before a. 11. 102. see below, § xii.) the 
Hithynian route or ' Pilgrims' Hoad ' was made 
official and ordinary. Already in A.n. 112 Juli- 
opolis was an important point on a Roman route 
(Pliny, Eptet. 77). 

According to the Acta. Ignatius took ship at 
Dyrrachium and wiled through the Adriatic and 
Tyrrhenian Seas to Portus Augusti, the new har- 
bour completed by Trajan at the mouth of the 
Tiber : he desired to land at Puteoli, but strong 
wind would not permit. There can be little doubt 
that this voyage, like that from Seleucia to 
Sinyrna, is a pure invention : the short passage 
to Hrundisium would be preferred as the natural 
and ordinary conclusion of the march along the 
Egnatian Way. 

The truth is, as Hilgenfeld has seen (though 
Lightfoot* argues against him), that the writer of 
the Acta, who possessed no authority except the 
letters (of which he made very little use), anil 
who bad extremely little knowledge of roads and 
geography, tried \o model the journey on St. 
Paul's so far as the few facts known to him per- 
mitted. He took the journey to Seleucia from 
Ac Hi 4 : there he made the martyr embark for 
Smyrna, i.e. on board a ship 'to sail by the coasts 
of Asia ' (Ac 27 2 ), and afterwards on another which 
sailed close to Puteoli (Ac 28 13 ), but was blown past 
it to the great harbour (which the writer had 
heard of in his own time, but which had prob- 
ably not been completed when Ignatius died). He 
speaks as if Ignatius exercised as much authority 
on this ship as St. Paul did on his (Ac 27°), which 
is evidently absurd. The brethren come forth 
from Home to greet the martyr, as they did to 
welcome St. Paul (Ac 28 ia ). Everything is fanciful 
and invented ; and all is the invention of a person 
who had only rather vague ideas of the journey. 

The distances by land on this route may be roughly 
estimated as follows, according to the Itineraries : — 
Home to Hrundisium . . . «'Jt30 miles 
Hrundisium to Dyrrachium or 

Auiona 2 days 

Dyrrachium or Auiona to Neapolis 881 miles 
Neapolis to Troas . . about :J days 

Troas to Antioeh by Philadelphia 

and Julia .... 
Troas to Antioeh by Laodieea 
Antioeh to Casarea 
Ciesarea to Alexandria . 
Total : Home to Alexandria by Nea- 
polis, Troas, and Julia, 5 days and 2420 ., 
Home to Alexandria by Neapolis, 

Troas, and Laodieea . 5 days and 2470 ,, 
Dyrrachium or Auiona to Callipolis <;::<> miles 
Callipolis to Hampsacus ... 2 hours 
Lampsacus to Troas . . .00 miles 
Total: Home to Alexandria by Hamp- 
sacus . . 2 days and 2730 or 2780 ,, 
Dyrrachium or Auiona to Constan- 
tinople 

Constantinople by Ancyra to An- 
tioeh 

Total: Home to Alexandria by An- 
cyra ... 2 days and 2000 ., 

Dl'KATtON OF.TomNKYSON TItK PoST-ROAO 
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quired to travel by the overland route requires a 
much more complicated investigation than is the 
case with the sea routes ; the time would vary 
within very wide limits, according to the taste 
and character and equipment and physical powers 
of the individual traveller ; as a rule, the gov- 
ernment couriers went most rapidly ; ordinary 
travellers in carriages came next to them, and 
sometimes equalled them; travellers on foot were 
of course much slower, and travelled shorter daily 
stages. But on the whole we shall find reason to 
think that current views, which are all founded 
on Friedlander, exaggerate the speed of travelling, 
and neglect the practical facts which restrict the 
rate over a long journey ; the eminent authority 
just named takes exceptional cases (which are 
mentioned because they were exceptional, whereas 
the ordinary cases are not recorded, just because 
they were ordinary and familiar) as examples of 
the regular practice. 

(a) Travellers on foot seem to have accomplished 
about 16 or 20 Roman miles per day. This estimate 
of 20, as stated in the present writer's Church 
in the Roman Empire, p. 65, was founded on ex- 
perience and observation in the country. It is 
continued by a fragmentary itinerary of a journey 
through the Cilician Gates, dating from the 1st 
cent. /in which the daily stages vary from 18 to 22 
Roman miles,* and by the principle of Roman law 
(mentioned by Friedlander, p. 25) that the number 
of days' grace allowed by the praetor to parties at 
a distance was reckoned at the rate of one day 
for each 20 miles. The estimate may seem short, 
but a consideration of the distances, mittationes 
and mansiones, on the Bordeaux Pilgrim's Itin- 
erary would suggest that the average daily stage 
was even shorter, viz. 16 to 18 Roman miles ; t 
and this shorter estimate is in accordance with the 
following unbiassed testimony. Sir 11. Johnston, 
in the ^Nineteenth Century, 1902, pp. 728, 720, 
speaking of the rate of travel on foot, suited for 
the presumably hardy and strong African work- 
men going to the Transvaal mines, says : ' It should 
be laid down as an absolute rule that not more than 
15 miles [i.e. 16 or 17 Roman miles] are to be 
accomplished in one day.' 

It may therefore be confidently assumed that 
the ordinary rate for a long journey on foot was 
about 17 Roman miles per day. At this rate the 
distance from Antioch to Rome would be com- 
pleted by the party in which Ignatius travelled in 
about ninety-five days continuously : eighty-six 
being spent in walking, seven on shipboard between 
Smyrna and Neapolis,J and two between Dyrr- 
achium and Brundisinm. To this some days 
must be added for detention in Smyrna and Troas, 
where evidently some halt was made, and there 
may possibly have been some other such stops by 
the way, especially in Tarsus, for the officer in 
command to report to the Roman governor of 
Ciliria, — .say, about 104 days from start to finish. 

Now of this total the journey to Smyrna would 
require forty-fonr, to which we may add two for 
delay in Tarsus and elsewhere, and four for the 
interval spent in Smyrna before the letter to the 
Romans was written" (evidently on the eve of 
departure); and, as that letter was written on 
24 August, the party must have started from 
Antioch about July, and arrived in Rome about 
17 October, on which day he reached Rome accord- 

* The passage i<* discussed in the Appendix to a paper on 
'Tarsus Cilicia; and the Cilician Gates' iu the Geographu-jt 
Jaunuif, 1903. 

t Double the unit of distance, RJ Toman miles, while the 
traveller in carriage or waggon went three units, as is shown 
below. No Itinerary gives n complete 1ii-t of the stages or units. 

+ Allnwaur f->r 'waiMng on winds must be made (see Pliny, 
E/>i»t i.-i. IT. who travelled at < -mI\ ttit^arue scfls..n. -\ ug. or 
Sept. a.d. Ill); otherwise h\e dafs yirojuld be an ample- allowance. 



ing to the oldest authorities (properly interpreted) : 
see p. 885*. By this rough yet not inaccurate 
reckoning we are forced to the conclusion that 
Ignatius is likely to have reached Rome about the 
day mentioned in the oldest tradition ; and it 
seems not improbable that this day was correctly 
remembered in tradition, with the probably in- 
correct addition that he was put to death on the 
same day that he arrived. 

But it is more natural and probable that the 
execution was postponed until some great festi- 
val, when, amid the sports of the amphitheatre, 
Ignatius formed one of the crowd of criminals 
collected from all parts of the Empire, who were 
made to struggle with, or die unresistingly before, 
the starved wild beasts. The later hagiography 
delighted to represent the Roman government as 
intent on and wholly absorbed in the punishment 
of the martyr, and as hurrying him to death the 
moment he reached Rome; whereas, in reality, no 
official in Rome thought or cared about the one 
individual amidst a crowd of criminals reserved to 
make the next Roman holiday. 

The journey of Ignatins may serve as a fair 
example of numberless similar journeys made by 
martyrs to Rome to meet the same kind of death 
for the amusement of a populace, which was in 
this way kept in good humour by the Imperial 
policy. There seems to be nothing exceptional or 
unusual about this journey. Ignatius was treated 
somewhat harshly by the soldiers who guarded 
him and the other prisoners ; but naturally the 
guards were severe with the criminals, whom they 
were bound to watch, and for whose safe custody 
they were responsible (Ac 27 4 ' 2 ). 

(h) Travellers driving along the road may proh- 
ablv be taken as going ordinarily at the rate of 
4 Roman miles an hour. That is the rate which 
the writer calculated for the journey of Aristides 
from Smyrna to l'ergamns,* and the minute details 
which Aristides gives make it possible to attain 
approximate certainty as to the rate. Ordinaiy 
travellers were weighted by luggage, and would 
not go faster than the heavy waggon on which it 
was carried. But where they wished, they were 
able to travel at the faster rate of the Imperial 
post : see below. 

The regular day's journey for this class of 
travellers was perhaps only 25 Roman miles— half 
as long again as the foot traveller's ordinary 
journey (faster travellers went double distance, a 
few quadruple: see below). Twenty-five miles 
was the average distance between the mnn- 
siones on the roads ; and, as Friedlander points 
out (p. 10), the distance between Bethlehem and 
Alexandria (which is about 400 Roman miles) was 
reckoned to be sixteen days' journey (mamiones)A 
Between each two mansiones the rule seems to 
have been that there should be two mntatwnes, 
though we have not a complete list for any road, 
for even the Bordeaux Itinerary omits some. 

The roads, therefore, appear to have been 
divided into stages of about 8£ Roman miles in 
length. The length of the stages was, undoubtedly, 
closely related to the average daily distances in 
ordinary travelling. 

(c) The rate at which the Imperial couriers 
travelled is difficult to estimate with any exact- 
ness. Chambalu (de magUtraUbvs Flavioruvi, p. 
8) supposes that they travelled at the rate of 160 
Roman miles per day ; and Friedlander (p. 2-)) 
quotes this estimate with apparent approval. But 
such a rate is entirely inconsistent with the long 
interval which (as we have seen) elapsed before 

* Journal of Hellenic Studies. lSfil, p. 49. 

t Snlpicins Severns, IHnl. i. 4. So twentv-five mavmoves 
f . } -a), rlt-'i a n V SPritv Aq. Peregrin, 47) ; the 
d - Lttiieo bv Antioch is not much under CJ5 miles. 
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events at Koine of great importance in the Imperial 
family became known in Kgypl. If tin* couriers 
travelled at that rate, important events in Koine, 
like the proclamation of an Emperor, ought to 
have been known at Alexandria within twenty 
days at all seasons of the year; but news seems 
to have taken three or four times as long, except 
when it could be carried by ship direct from Italy. 
We have seen in § iv. a clear case : the accession 
of l'ertinax on 1 January had just become known 
(probably on the preceding day) to the prefect of 
Egypt in Alexandria on (J March A.U. VM, implying 
a period o( sixty-four days spent on the journey. 

This may seem to imply a very slow rate of 
travel for government couriers ; and even if we 
suppose that the prefect in early March A.I>. 
10;} was absent from Alexandria, and had to be 
summoned, tho delay cannot have been more 
than a day or two. Had the governor been far 
from Alexandria, lie would not have waited till he 
returned there before Issuing his edict. Neglect 
or delay in celebrating the accession would have 
been disloyal, and. in the Roman sense, impious, 
Moreover, another well-attested interval con linns 
this case. News of the death of Gaius Cresar at 
Limyra on the coast of Lycia on 21 February AD. 
4 reached Pisa on 2 April.* If we allow that it 
reached Koine four days earlier, this would give 
thirty-six days from Limyra to Koine. News 
of this tragic event of Imperial importance would 
not linger on the way ; and there seems no reason 
to think that it would be concealed on arriving in 
Koine. Doubtless, public mourning was ordered 
instantly by Augustus. 

Moreover, for a long journey such a rate of 
travelling was sufficiently fatiguing. The couriers, 
undoubtedly, were soldiers ; t only to them could 
such an important service be entrusted ; and 
doubtless picked men alone were employed. The 
service must have baen planned with a view to be 
consistent with what can judiciously be expected 
from good soldiers as a permanent duty. It wonld 
appear that a courier carried through to its des- 
tination the despatches with which he was en- 
trusted, and that these w r ere not passed from hand 
to hand. The latter method would have given 
greater possibility of speed, but the former was 
in >re safe and useful, Hence, for example, Tacitus 
(If st. ii. 73) mentions that the couriers (spam- 
bttorcn) from Syria and Palestine gladdened 
Vitellius by describing how the Eastern legions 
had taken the oath to him. See Suet. Aug. 42. 

Chambalu and Kriedliinder have been misled by 
some exceptional cases of rapid travelling. A 
great effort can be made for a few days ; but the 
steady all-thc-year-romid rate of travelling for the 
couriers must be estimated on a very different 
scale. We are not told how many horses were 
killed in those exceptional rides. We have laid 
down as the ruling principle of the government 
courier-service that regularity and certainty were 
more prized than mere speed ; the government 
desired to know confidently at what date it could 
be reckoned that instructions would be received 
and put in effect. The headlong speed uf modern 
government messages had no analogy in ordinary 
Koman practice, though exceptional characters, 
like Julius Caesar and some others, knew the 
value of speed in critical circumstances, and risked 
everything to attain it. 

The postal service across Asia Minor before the 

* Orolll. Del. Inter. Litiu, No. <U3. PhHollmns took Sfirtnvs 
(Ink!) Auc. IK from Uliodcs to ttriin<lisinin (Cle. mi sift, it. 
28 ;",/-/ F„,„. slv. -:i; pro Ugor. 7). 

t They wore called *p»fn!<itorr>t: a certain number were at- 
tached to each legion. The *ptcuhttnren of the Pra-iorlan guard 
were eMely attaohdt ' 
sort of bodyguard, r< 
They M J erc,Vt'coui-j.e, 



railways were opened may be taken as a f:iir 
example of the probable rate per hour: horses 
were changed frequently ; no halts were made 
except at government offices in the great cities ; 
and the rate of riding was about f» Koman miles per 
hour.* Fncdliinder (p. 22) lightly estimates that 
the Imperial post travelled ;it this rate, though lie 
considers that military couriers travelled at exac l!y 
double the rate — 10 miles per hour (h><\ n't. p. M 1 ).t 

Aristides, on the journey to Home by the 
Egnatian Way in A.D. 114, as above descrir.nl, 
says he travelled as fast as the Imperial couriufc; 
and this we may confidently take a-s 5 Hon. an 
miles per hour. Similarly, before the railways 
were opened in Asia Minor, private travellers 
often rode with the post when they desired to 
make a rapid journey. 

'1 he rate per day of the couriers depends on the 
number of hours they rode. As to this no certnin 
estimate is possible ; but it seems probable that 
double the ordinary traveller's journey was the 
distance required daily of the couriers. A faster 
rate seems inconsistent with the length of time 
which Imperial news took to reach distant places. 

We conclude, then, that 50 Koman miles per 
day was the post rate for the Imperial couriers. 
At this rate about fifty-four days would be needed 
for despatches from Konie to Alexandria, forty-six 
to Ciesarea (the capital of Palestine), thirty-nine to 
Syrian Antioch, twenty-four to Byzantium, and 
seven to Brundisium. lint, further, no allowance 
need be made for halts at the great administrative 
centres — Ca;sarea, Antioch, Ancyra, and Nicomedia 
(or the Asian capital when that route was followed). 
The Turkish post used to halt to allow provincial 
governors to send on despatches to the inure dis- 
tant provinces, and some time must be allowed 
for preliminary consideration of the despatches 
which the courier had brought ; Imperial couriers, 
however, carried their despatches, as a rule, from 
Koine to their destination, waiting for nothing by 
the way. 

But, even if the Imperial couriers may sometimes 
have made such halts by the way, it is entirely 
improbable that the news of the death of an 
Kmperor and the accession of his successor would 
be allowed to linger in such a fashion. Couriers 
would in such a case surely go straight on to 
their own destination. They would carry official 
intimations to the governor of each province, and 
it was tlie duty of the governor to circulate the 
news by special edict. Doubtless, a special courier 
started from Koine for each different province, and 
the Alexandrian message was cairied direct with- 
out any serious halt by the way. Hence it can 
hardly be supposed that the news of the accession 
of l'ertinax, which took sixty-three or sixty-four 
days to reach Alexandria, travelled by this route, 
unless we allowed for a long detention by stress 
of weather at Brundisium. But in § xii. we shall 
see that the news in that case probably travelled 
by a different route. 

As we have seen, hurried travellers went as 
rapidly as the government couriers. Aristides 
mentions that he did so; and Kriedlander (p. 24) 
quotes the following cases, which all evidently 
imply journeys of 50 miles per day : — 

Tarraco to Bilbilis . 221 miles— fifth day. 
MntinatoKome . iJIO ,, —sixth day. 
Koine to Puteoli . 141 ,, —third day.* 

* The nite for ordinary traveller* on horseback on a lonR 

journey is :'.\ or 4 Itmnnii 'miles per hour; hut • find* tt qnlic. 

easy to keep up with the post for a short time, as tho writer 
knows from experience. 

clear why he distinguishes the pout rate from that 

■haps 
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Still more rapi<l journeys are mentioned. Julius 
Ca?sar is said to have travelled for eight days from 
the Rhone to Rome at the rate of 100 miles per 
day. Couriers carrying urgent news sometimes 
rode for several days in succession at the rate of 
160 miles per day. Friedlander gives 100, but the 
facts seem tn point rather to 150, or six mansiones. 
Icelus carried the news of Nero's death to Galba 
in seven days or a little less (PI ut. Gulh. 7), pre- 
sumably going to Tarraco by ship in four days, 
and thence over 300 miles by land. But such 
journeys were only performed in stress and need, 
and afford no standard for ordinary life. 

The relation of all these varying rates to the 
fundamental 25 miles is manifest. 

We have made a much more modest estimate of 
Roman rates of travel than Friedlander. lie esti- 
mates the foot-traveller's daily journey at 20 or 
27 Woman miles, that of the ordinary traveller by 
carriage at 40 to 50 miles, and that of the courier 
anywhere from ISO to K»0 miles. We regard all 
these rates as exceptional, and as true even then 
only tor short distances. 

The rates which we have found reason to ac- 
cept as customary may seem slow, but they are 
probably quite as great as is consistent with the 
climate and the character of the people. Travel 
was performed chiefly in the summer season, and 
there is no doubt that the day's journey began 
early in the morning, and that a stop was made 
by noon, after six hours (25 miles); while, in the 
case of ordinary travellers who were not in a hurry, 
it is probable that no second journey was begun 
after the heat of the day was passed.* Couriers 
and rapid travellers did one stage before noon and 
a second in the evening, each of five hours, 25 
miles. As has been pointed out in art. Tyuannes 
in vol. iv. p. 822 b , ordinary people regarded the 
day's work in summer as finished by the fifth hour, 
one hour before noon, though active, energetic 
persons still kept up the older Roman strenuous 
custom of a distinctly longer day. 

Practical experience will show that walking IG 
miles or driving 25 miles day after day without 
intermission, in the hot season, is quite sufficient 
for the strength of the ordinary man, and that 
only men of more than average strength and en- 
durance can stand a long course of riding 50 miles 
per day. We have quoted the testimony of experi- 
ence as to the rate of walking journeys ; and as 
to carriage travelling, the following may be quoted 
from a Times telegram from the Transvaal about 
a journey performed in a carriage, with all the 
careful equipment that can now be commanded, in 
January 11)03 : 'ilr. Chamberlain's journey to-day 
amply testified to his physical strength and powers 
of endurance. The thirty miles constitute a for- 
midable trek . . . and the sun proved very trying. 1 
On the other hand, in the wet season or the winter 
a long course of travelling is even mnre fatiguing, 
from other reasons. During that period very few 
travellers except government couriers and carriers 
of goods wonld be on the road. 

The question might be raised whether during 
the most temperate montbs of the year a quicker 
rate of travelling was required of the post couriers. 
The evidence at our disposal does not permit a 
certain reply ; but it is most probable that the rate 
was uniform for the whole year. Every season 
offers, or may offer, its own special hindrances to 
rapid travel ; and it would be necessary either to 

thinks of five days as the post-distance. The distance is 214 
miles in the Antonine Itinerary; but Friedlander pives 211. 
frrom Mutina to Home he ffives'317 : the Antonine lias *IH. but 
even this seems too great (Cic, ad Fam. xi. t>. 1; Philost. 
Apalh Tyan. vii. 41). 

* Even in the ltepuhliean period it was not thought idle to be 
ready 1'<>r the principal meal (after work arid exercise and balh 
were' all finished) lull four hours before sunset 



have one uniform rate, or to estimate the proper 
rate for each journey separately according to the 
weather and circumstances, which would be absurd. 

x. The Centual Route between Rome and 
the East. — The routes which we have described 
were those by which goods were sent, and which 
were, as a rule, employed by travellers contem- 
plating a steady, continuous journey, without 
halts. Travellers along the land route were in- 
deed able to stop when they pleased, or when it 
was necessary to do so 5 but as a rule they under- 
took the journey for the sake of reaching Italy, 
and not with any thought of staying in the little 
civilized and rather inhospitable regions through 
which the Egnatian Way led. Thessalonica, 
Philippi, and a few other towns on that part of 
the road were doubtless much like the ordinary 
second or third rate cities of the Grecized countries 
east of the jEgean Sea ; but west of Thessalonica 
the traveller passed into half-barbarous lands, 
where there was no temptation to stop, though 
occasionally (as was the case with Aristides through 
sickness, see p. :>84) a halt was unavoidable. Cm 
the sea route there was, as we have seen, rarely 
any opportunity of stopping (except in Crete during 
a winter detention). 

But the route most favoured by those travellers 
who intended to make halts by the way, whether 
for business or for pleasure, passed across the 
Isthmus of Corinth and through Ephesus, the two 
great business and commercial centres of the 
iEgean world. This was in many respects the 
greatest and most typical road to the East, most 
patronized by tourists and travellers, and by far 
the most important in the history of early Chris- 
tianity ; for along that road, incomparably more 
than by any other, travelled and intermingled the 
thoughts, the inventions, the intercommunication, 
of the busiest parts of the ancient world. Thus, 
as we have seen, the sea routes carried Christi- 
anity direct to Rome, and did not affect the lands 
and cities by the way except Crete. The over- 
land route, also, was not very important in the 
diffusion of Christianity. Philippi and Thessa- 
loniea, two early centres of the new religion, were 
Christianized almost, as it might seem, accident- 
ally, and hardly anything is known with regard to 
any important development along the road, nor 
did those two cities play any leading part in early 
Christian history. But Ephesus and Corinth are 
critical points in that history, and continued to he 
centres of activity and development for many 
centuries. 

The great stages on this road were Ca^sarea, 
Syrian Antioch, Tarsus, Cybistra,* Derbe, Iconium, 
Pisidian Antioch, Apamea, Eaodicea, Ephesus, and 
Corinth or Athens. Each of these was a knot 
where the roads of a whole district met, and where 
its trade and intercommunication and education 
found a centre. 

Thus this great artery was the channel in which 
the life-blood of the Empire mainly flowed. It 
was not the route along which goods mostly 
moved, but it was the route of those who directed 
trade, as well as of thoughts and inventions. 
Along this road it was St. Paul's early idea to 
move towards Rome. In his second journey, 
Ephesus attracted him as the city 'in which the 
East looked out on the West,' i.e. on Rome ; t but 
he was diverted by Divine impulse to Philippi. 
Again, the last missionary idea which he had in 
mind before his final imprisonment and condemna- 
tion was to winter in Nicopolis (Tit 3 1 -), a point on 

* There was a more direct road from Cybistra by Hyde, 
Savatra, Eaodicea Katakekaumene, PhilomeHum, and Julia, to 
Apamea (p. 39<t) ; but it did not lead through the great cities, 
and the list of names shows that it did not play such an im- 
portant part us «• u Iv ( hri-slian life as the lonsrer road. 

t.fcee Hoi't, Lecture* <fA Ephtnians, p. S13. 
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the coasting voyage between Corinth and Brun- 
disium. 

The route involved a good deal of variety, change 
of transport and method in travelling. It was 
partly a sea route, partly a land road, l'roin 
Syria to Hphesus it was usually a land rosid 
(though it was free to the traveller to vary it by 
using the sea for this part of the journey), Be- 
tween Ephesus and Corinth the communication 
was by sea ; and again between Corinth and the 
oast of Italy. Though a land road was possible 
for a great part of the way in this latter stretch, 
it was ranly or never employed except for purely 
local communication, since it traversed barren, 
mountainous, and sparsely populated, almost bar- 
barons lands, and there were on it no great cities 
or centres of thought and trade. Tint the sea way 
touched several important centres before it reached 
Italy. 

Hither of two sea ways to Italy was open 
from Corinth. Probably the more common was 
along the coast of Acarnania and Epirus, by 
Nicopolis, to Brundisiutn, as described in part in 
the IWiiararimti Maritimmn, p. 4*8, and thence 
by the Appian Way, the 'Qucwi of Road*,* 
through Tarentum, Venusia, Beneveutum, and 
Capua to Koine. 

lint Ostia or l'uteoli was sometimes substituted 
for Brnudisium as the Italian harbour in this 
routo. ..'Elius Aristides travelled by this way from 
Home to Miletus and Smyrna, starting in Septem- 
ber A 1). 146. Kriedliinder (p. 28 f.) thinks he 
reached Miletus in fourteen days from Home ; but 
this is certainly erroneous, and the interpretation of 
Arislides's words must be incorrect. Masson reckons 
tlw fourteen days from Corinth to Miletns, which 
is much more probable. This would be a very 
slow and tedious passage, but not improbable, if 
winds were unfavourable. Kriedliinder supposes 
that Aristides sailed in thirty -six hours from 
Sicily to Cephallenia, which is incredible;* the 
sreamers of the Messageries Marithnes wotdd take 
nearly that time for the crossing. The distin- 
guished German scholar has made the mistake 
of ignoring the halt which (as we have already 
pointed out) probably took place at Corinth, and 
perhaps at islands in the A'gean Sea as well as at 
.Miletus. Finally, Aristides says that he did not 
reaeh Smyrna until winter had begun, which 
implies a journey of nearly two months, if not 
more; for lie seems to mean that the bad weather 
of winter had begun, and it is rare for such weather 
to begin before the middle- of December or even 
later. 

In truth, it is vain to think of reckoning the 
average time required on this journey. It was not 
made continuously. Its importance and character 
arise from the fact that travellers frequented it 
with the intention of staying at various points on 
its course, seeing and talking and learning and 
teaching and transacting private or public business. 

These statements should not be taken as involv- 
ing an assertion that no one ever travelled without 
halts by this route : there are no universal rules 
in human conduct. But continuous nnhalting 
travel was not the intention of this route ; and 
ev -n when halts are not actually mentioned, it 
cannot be assumed in any case without careful 
consideration that no halts were made. The two 
creat breaks and changes, at Corinth and at 
Ephesus, required new arrangements at those 
places, thus caused at least some short delay, and 
easily led to considerable halts. The traveller from 

* .YrUH.1**. Or. 24, p. 30.-5 (ed. Dlmlftrf, vol. I. p. 4^1). Knst- 
wnrd-tmnnd ships mnilr for Cvllenn tu Eli*, six il»vs from ? s| ity 
(1'hlUwt. Apotl. Tvau. vlil, 15. 1 ; Ittu »t It 'V FrfedlfmdoV 
quoies ApollonliisN voyage (vll. Id; T , Vv fla.rs, i'ortnth "to 
I'uleoll ; but common men needed lunger Uuic. 



Home landed at Lechamm, on the Corinthian 
Gulf, and bad to lind a new vessel at (Ynchre;e 
for his eastern passage. He naturally waited for 
some time at so famous a city as Corinth while 
making the new arrangements. The ilinlfais, or 
portage of vessels across the Isthmus, could be 
used (inly for very small vessels, and cannot be 
reckoned as a factor in the ordinary travelling 
system. 

This tendency, at a break between voyages, as 
at Corinth, or at a change from land to .sea travel 
or vice versa, to make a halt which might last for 
days, is illustrated in St. Paul's journey from 
Phiiippi to .Jerusalem (Ac 20. 21). Philippi was 
so near Neapolis that no detention at the harbour 
need be expected. But at Troas there seems to 
have been a change of ship with detention of seven 
days ; and at <';esarea the change to land travelling 
was accompanied by a detention of some days and 
the preparation for a journey by road (see below, 
p. 3i)8 b ). On the other hand, the transhipments 
at l'atara and at Myra (Ac21 1 27 5 ) seem to have 
entailed no delay, as in each case the change of 
ship appears to have been unpremeditated, and due 
to the opportunity that presented itself of a larger 
and more convenient sea-going ship. The change 
at Troas from land to seafaring made it a good 
centre and starting-point for mission -work, 'a door 
opened ' (2 Co 2 1 -). 

This discontinuous character of travel on the 
Central Route to the East shows very clearly — 
what has been already stated, p. :JM2, on other 
grounds — that there was no serious need for a 
ship canal at, Corinth under the Roman Empire, 
and little prospect of such a canal being any 
more remunerative than the modern canal is. It 
would have been disadvantageous to Corinth under 
the conditions of the Roman Empire that there 
should be continuous unbroken navigation past 
its gates. The scheme of Nero and of llerodes 
Atticus was an arehaistic fancy, and not a sou ml 
practical scheme resting on a solid commercial 
basis. 

Again, owing to the character of this route, the 
cities on it grew steadily in importance. Travel- 
lers did not pass through them as mere hostelries 
and stations for a night: they were visitors who 
stayed for a time, taught and learned, transacted 
business or performed political and social duties. 
Corinth, in particular, is mentioned as proliting 
by these opportunities, It was the hall-way house 
between Italy and Asia. Hence Gains of Corinth 
was k the host of the whole Church ' (Ro Ifi 31 ), and 
Corinthian hospitality is mentioned several times 
by Clement of Rome in his letter.* 

We have described this route only as an Im- 
perial highway, neglecting its local character and 
noticing only the great stages. It will be described 
more fully among the inter-provincial routes in 
the following section. 

xi. iKTEiM'KavivcjAL Routes in the East — 
These were, as has been said in § i., only of sub- 
ordinate consequence in the Imperial time. But, 
of all inter-provincial routes in the Roman Empire, 
those in the East were the most frequented and 
important. The older Creek trade between the 
Levant and jKjjenn harbours had not been en- 
tirely destroyed ; and many hundreds, doubtless, 
of small vessels were constantly plying along all 
those coasts from Egypt or even Cyrene round to 
Corinth. Travellers ' were always able to find 
readily a ship to carry ihem in either direction 
along the coast. They might not always find one 
to do exactly what they desired : the first ship 

* Undvr CnniSTfi. vijl I.A^ |b , the Corinthiaen of l>l.m 
("hryg.isr.Mrt. -n, ±j. r« .•nf»oV>n.»ly ni'< rn-d i.>: tin- |u»-mw 
iiftlrfliiHif l%4i&frMiAaM¥or. \ pp. JS^-139, whkh «piaki 
of the Greek period, bul is Irue also of the Kouian. 
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might not be going as far as the harbour which 
they aimed at, and they might have to tranship 
(Ac 2 1' 2 ) : their ship might omit to visit a harbour 
where they would have liked to stop, or it might 
stay several days in a harbour where they had no 
wish to remain (Ac 20"*).* They would have to 
accommodate themselves to the course of the ship, 
and remain close to it even when it was lying at 
anchor, except when it went into harbour to load 
or unload, or when it was laid up for the winter 

(§ vi 0- 

There were also ships plying between the Euxine 
harbours and those of the ^Egean and the Levant. 
Diodorus gives the time for vessels between the 
Sea of Azoff and Alexandria (see § iv.): such a 
vessel would run down to Amastris or Sinope, then 
coast to Rhodes, and thence run direct to Alex- 
andria, if Egypt were its destination ; or to Myra, 
and thence west of Akamas to the Syrian coast, 
if such were its aim.t 

The land roads connecting the provinces of Asia 
Minor were fairly developed, because in many 
cases the same roads that led to Rome also con- 
nected the different provinces with one another: 
Asia Minor is a bridge stretching from east to 
west, from Asia to Europe ; and the roads that 
passed across it westward, besides leading to 
Rome, traversed several provinces and connected 
their most important cities. 

1. The great Trade Route by which the products 
of Cappadocia were carried to Ephesus was also 
the direct path from Cappadocia to Rome, and 
those products were carried to Ephesus as the har- 
bour for the trade with the West : the Trade 
Route had been developed under the Greek kings, 
and became even more important under the Roman 
Empire. It is not to be supposed that all Cappa- 
docian trade with Rome passed through Ephesus. 
All heavy merchandise would inevitably follow 
the natural law of seeking the nearest harbour, 
viz. Tarsus for southern Cappadocia and Aniisus 
for northern Cappadocia. It is noteworthy that 
the single Cappadocian product which is expressly 
mentioned as carried to Ephesus by land — red earth 
used for colouring— would be in small bulk and of 
light weight (Strabo, p. G23). The Trade Route, 
which went from Ephesus by Laodicea, Apamea, 
Julia, Laodicea Katakekaumene to Csesarea, is 
fully described in the Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor, chs. iii. iv. 

In the east of Cappadocia the old Trade Route 
was in the time of Trajan, or perhaps already 
under Vespasian, merged in the military road 
system for the defence of the Euphrates frontier. 1 

2. The Syrian Route coincided with the Trade 
Route from Ephesus through Tralles, Laodicea, 
Colossi, Apamea, etc., as far as Laodicea Kata- 
kekaumene. Erom that city the most direct path 
kept away along the north edge of the low range of 
hills called now Boz-Dagh, by Savatra to Iliera 
llvde and Kybistra. But general intercourse 
avoided this path and turned south to Iconium, 
Derbe, Laranda, and Kybistra. 

We may call this route the Syrian, as the Gates 
through which it issued from Laodicea on the 
Lycns were called the Syrian Gates. § It was 
identical with the Eastern section of the Central 
Route of the Empire, § x., and coincided in part 
with the Overland Route, § viii. 

An alternative for part of the way kept east- 
ward from Apamea through Apollonia and Pisidian 
Antioch, Neapolis, and Pappa to Iconium, where 



* The view taken by manv scholars, that Pt. Paul and the 
deletes chartered a vessel for their own voyage, is probably 
iiu rn-et. See St. Paul the Traveller, p. 295. 

+ lModurus, iii. U. 

* On these eastern roads, see Andersor.ia Journal of Hellenic 

SttHfiCH, 1SU7. p. 2-' ft'. 

§ Wes and £ish. of Phryfa 
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it rejoined the other. This is the line that plays 
most part in the XT. More important cities lay 
along it ; in practice it seems to have been the 
most important way. 

A modification of this alternative route, made 
under the Emperor Augustus, was of some im- 
portance for a time. That Emperor founded a 
series of six military colonial, with Pisidian Antioch 
as the centre, to control the barely conquered 
tribes of the northern Taurus (i.e. lsauria and 
Risidia). These six colonics were connected by a 
series of military roads, each of which was called 
Via Sebaste, the Augustan Way.* The road com- 
ing from Apamea coincided between Apollonia and 
Antioch with the Augustan Way coming from the 
western colonial ; and again south of Antioch it 
coincided for a long distance with the Augustan 
Way that leads to Lystra. 

This Augustan Way is mentioned in the Acts 
of Paul and Thekla as rty pa<rt\iKT)v 686v ttjv eis 
XvcTpav <p4pov<rav. starting from Antioch it coin- 
cided with the other road to a point about 24 
miles from Tconium (west of the village Kizil- 
Euren), where it probably turned south to Lystra : 
in the story of Thekla, Onesiphorus went out to 
this point on the Basilike or Augustan Way and 
waited till Raul should pass.f This line had more 
importance in a military and official point of view 
than in practical life. 

Another alternative to part of the Syrian Route 
ran between Ephesus and Risidian Antioch ; it 
traversed the higher Phrygian lands, J and was 
useful only for travellers on foot or on horseback. 
It kept nearly in an easterly line from the one city 
to the other, ascending the Cayster valley, cross- 
ing the high and hilly region where the Cogamis 
rises, and through which the Maeander breaks in a 
deep canon, going through Seiblia and Metropolis, 
and again crossing a ridge of mountains to reach 
Antioch. It is mentioned Ac 19 1 . 

3. An important route led from the harbours of 
the Propontis and Bosporus, and from Nicomedia 
and Nicsea, almost due east through Bithynia, 
Raphlagonia, and Rontus, keeping nearly parallel 
to the Black Sea coast. It traversed the long valley 
of the Amnios in Raphlagonia — a valley which is 
divided both from the sea and from the Central 
Plateau by two parallel mountain ridges. Many 
of the campaigns in the history of the Pontic and 
Bithynian kings were fought along this valley. 
The road must have played a considerable part in 
the development of society and religion in those 
northern provinces under the Roman Empire ; but 
hardly anything is known on the subject owing to 
the almost entire loss of evidence. 

4. Another very important road from the Propon- 
tis and Bosporus harbours and from Nicomedia, 
ran south through Nicsea to Dorylaion, There was 
a road-knot at Dorylaion : here met many ways : 
from Smyrna and Philadelphia on the south-west: 
from Synnada and the south : from Iconium and 
Lycaonia : from the Cilician Gates and Cilicia : 
from Ancyra and the East. The last mentioned 
way was afterwards the great Byzantine military 
road, which is very fully described in the His- 
torical Geography of Asia Minor, ch. G. 'lhe 
other roads that radiated from Dorylaion also 
became far more important in later times, wheu 

* In St. Paul the Traretter, p. 64, the name la given not quite 
correctly as the ' Uoyal Way ' : the Greek term was /WiAnoj oios, 
which might be rendered rightly so in English : hut the Latin 
name, recently discovered on three milestones, proves that 
PacriKucrj here is to be understood as ' belonging to the Emperor,' 
who was called BaaiAevs in purer Greek, 2e/3a<7Tos in technical 
and common Greek. 

t The line of the Basilike, as given in the map attached to 
St. Pmd the Traveller, requires to be corrected near Lystra by 
recent discoveries: ,the difference does net affect the argument 
or unv other opinions ih. the hook. 

+ *.'«. High or Central i'hrygia, see vol. ill. pp. 8C5», S67*. 
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Xicomedia first, ami Constantinople afterwards, 
were successively capitals of the Roman world, 
and wlu'ii the roads that connected the various 
districts of Asia Minor with- the capitals acquired 
immensely greater consequence. Hut of them all 
only the road from Smyrna to Dory la ion was of 
considerable importance in Roman times, as it 
connected Hithynia with the two leading cities 
or Asia — Smyrna and Kphcsus. It passed through 
Philadelphia, and coincided for a long distance 
with the road Philadelphia-Julia (see above, § viii.). 

The road from the south to Dorylaiou was evi- 
dently the one along which St. Paul travelled 
when he had been forbidden to preach in Asia 
(Ac Hi*), lie turned away north towards Bithynia, 
intending to preach in the great Creek cities of that 
province, Niciua and Nieomedia. Put when he 
came nearer the frontier, probably at Dorylaiem, 
he was forbidden to enter that province ; and he 
then turned towards the west, keeping near the 
frontier, perhaps in the hope that he might he 
permitted to enter at another point. He was, 
however, impelled onwards towards the sea, until 
at last he came out on the ./Kgean coast at Troas. 
A possible memory of this journey is preserved in 
local tradition near the spot where he must have 
crossed the river.* 

5. A road of considerable importance in Roman 
times connected Perga, the capital of 1'amphylia, 
with Ephcsus and the Asian cities. It crosses the 
Taurus at a low elevation, and comes down on the 
Lyctus valley : there is no difficulty in the path, 
which is marked out by nature. According to 
some recent theories. St. Paul was thinking of 
making his way to Ephesus already on his first 
journey from Perga (Ac 13 14 ) ; but if Epliesus had 
been his aim, he woidd have taken the easy, 
natural, and frequented road which trade and 
intercourse ordinarily followed. Instead of doing 
so, lie crossed Taurus by a very difficult path, 
which can never at any time have been of any 
importance, and which had no object except to 
permit occasional communication between the dis- 
tricts of Perga and of Pisidiau Antioch: it seems 
beyond doubt that a person who went by this way 
as far as Antioch had as his aim simply to reach 
that city. 

xii. OTMKi: Route*.— Of the many other im- 
portant roads of the Empire, few played any part 
in the early history of Christianity, at least so far 
as the New Testament is concerned. 

I. The road round the north of the Adriatic 
Sea. from Koine by the Vlaminian Way, about 210 
miles, to Ariininum, and thence through Bavenna, 
Altinum (by ship), and Aquileia, led to Mtssia, 
Dacia, and the regions of the Middle and Lower 
Danube generally, and on to Thrace and Con- 
stantinople. 

This road was of growing importance in later 
times, as the countries through which it passed 
increased in civilization. It was of littlo import- 
ance in XT times, and was valueless as a through 
route for communication with the East because it 
traversed the still purely barbarian country of 
Thrace, which was formed into a proeuratorial 
province t by Claudius in 13. c. 40. Only under 
Trajan was Thrace constituted as a fully organized 
province of the Empire. From that time onwards 
the route which we are describing possessed some 
considerable importance, not merely as a connexion 
with many great and improving provinces, but 
also as an alternative, purely overland road, ulti- 
mately the Imperial post-road, to the East. 

This route crossed the. delta of the Padus by 
ship from Ravenna to Altinum; but the purely 
land road went round by Bonxinia (Bologna) aJomr 
the yEmilian Way, then north to Vcrglii*. and 

* >ee M-kMA, vol. Ill t s<* above, n. ds ■" 



east to Aquileia. By the latter way the distances 
were (according to the Itineraries) — 

Borne to Verona 370, and to Aquileia 520 miles 
Thence to Sirmium ( Lower Pannonia) 400 ,, 
„ „ Sardica (Thrace) . .311 ,, 
,, ,, Constantinople . . 310 ., 

Total: Borne to Constantinople . IfiSO ., 

Borne to Alexandria . . . 3130 ,, 
Courier's time, Borne to Alex- 
andria .... 03 days 
Rome to Casarea in Palestine . 2<^0 miles 
Courier's time, Home to Casarea . 54 days 
But if we suppose that a courier went direct 
from Ariminum by Bavenna, i hence by ship to 
Altinum, and thence riding to Aquileia,* and that 
he took even one or two days on ship and other 
two days for the land journey to Aquileia, 0-') 
miles, lie would save two or three days. 

These results seem to show clearly that this was 
the road by which the news of the accession of 
Bertinax travelled from Rome to Alexandria : 
the messenger, starting on 1 Jan. A.t>, 193, arrived 
only about the sixty-third or sixty-fourth day. in 
Alexandria. If so, it would follow that this route 
was established as the regular official path to the 
East before the end of the 2nd cent., and after the 
time of Trajan. 

The reason for the change of route was doubtless 
twofold. The northerly route was far the most 
important: it passed through many great military 
centres and the capitals of several provinces, white 
it communicated with the capitals of several 
others which lay off the line of the road. More- 
over, the long and sometimes stormy crossing of 
the Adriatic Sea was avoided by the northern 
route, which necessitated no voyage except the 
short and always easy passage of the Bosporus. 
Thus we can imagine that the northern road de- 
veloped more and more at the expense of the road 
through Brundisium. It may be asked whether 
the latter road would not be kept in use dur- 
ing the more temperate seasons of the year, even 
if the sea-crossing was avoided in the most stormy 
months. That may have been so: for the acces- 
sion of Bertinax, the most conclusive case known 
to us, Tails in January, the stormiest month of the 
year. But it is perhaps more probable that when 
the northern route was established it superseded 
the other : it was for many reasons convenient to 
have permanent and unvarying conditions of 
travel : moreover, at least during the decay that 
characterized the administration of the 3rd cent., 
it is unlikely that more than one route was main- 
tained permanently with a full working postal 
establishment. 

2. The country of the Ppper Danube, Bluetia, 
etc., was approached by the Augustan Way over 
the Brenner Bass (via Claudia Augusta). 

3. Gaul and its adjuncts and tyrants, the two 
provinces of the Rhine frontier, Lower anil Upper 
Germany, were approached by several roads: 
(a) The Flaminian Way to Ariminum, and the 
JEmilian Way to I'lacentia, continued to Milan 
and the Alps, and across the Cottian Alps (Mont 
Genevre) to Aries (Arelate), or the Graian Alps 
(Little St. Bernard) to Vienna, Lugduunm, and 
Augusta Beinorum (Bheims). The distance from 
Borne to the Bhone was not much short of iMH) 
Boman miles, and was said to have been traversed 
by Julius C;esar in eight days. The distance to 
Bheims is given a.s 1170 miles in the Antonine 
Itinerary, by a very circuitous route. 

(/>) The Aurelian Way led along the coast of 
Italy, Liguria, and Gaul' to Massilia (Marseilles) 
and Arelate. 

The Cassian^jor^hp Clodian Way led to 
Aurelian Way 



(el The Cassi.au or the Clodiai 
i Florence, and i.h*o * ii joined the 

J * Aiitun/Jttutr, \i. 1JC. 
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or else went across the Apennines to join the 
JEinilian Way at Bononia. This route had only 
local importance, and was then merged in the 
preceding. 

4. Spain, which St. Paul hoped to visit from 
Home (Ro 15 24 ), might be reached either by sea 
to Tarraco, or by the roads to South Gaul, which 
were continued across the Rhone through Narbo 
and over the eastern end of the Pyrenees to Tar- 
raco, and thence by the Via Claudia Augusta to 
Valentia, Cordova, and Cadiz. News of the battle 
of Mnnda (not far from Cordova) is said to have 
been brought to Koine in thirty-live days, which 
is at the "rate of about 50 miles a day; while 
.lulius Cresar reached Uoine from Obulco (#5 
miles from Cordova) within twenty-seven days. 
The distance from Cordova to Rome was about 
1700 miles. 

5. The route to Britain went on from hugdunum 
by the valley of the Saone (Arar), by Soissons and 
Rheims to Amiens and Boulogne, where the chan- 
nel was crossed to Rutupiffi (Richborough). The 
distance from Rome to Uononia was about 1250 
miles by the shortest route through Helvetia. 
Letters from Britain reached Cicero in twenty- 
three, or twenty-seven, or twenty-nine days:* 
there can be little doubt that all were carried by 
special -military couriers, who came bearing Caesar's 
despatches. 

0. Africa was reached either by sea from Ostia or 
Port us, or by land and sea combined. The direct 
voyage in very favourable circumstances was made 
in three days ; but this can only have been a rare 
and exceptional passage. Pliny's statement, that 
Africa could be reached on the second day, must 
be set aside as very doubtful. The land route 
followed the Appian Way to Capua, and thence 
the Popilian Way, keeping near the coast, to 
Rhegium, about 450 miles from Home ; thereafter 
it traversed Sicily from Messana to Lilyhreum, and 
crossed the narrow seas to Africa. The total land 
journey was about 050 miles. A letter from Africa 
reached Rome in one case in twenty-two daysrt 
doubtless it travelled either by the land route 
or by a coasting voyage. 

ii. the general equipment of the bqmax 
Road System— \. Maintenance, rkpaiiis, and 
Safety. — While the maintenance of the great 
roads in Italy was entrusted to special officials 
of praetorian ov even of consular rank,} the 
care of the roads in the provinces was part of the 
duty of the provincial governors. At important 
points, and especially at knots in the road system, 
permanent military guards in special guard -houses 
were stationed. These stationcs were charged not 
merely with the care of the roads, but still more 
with the keeping of them safe from robbers 
or brigands, and in general with the safety of 
the public in the region around. In the more 
important stationes, at least, the commander 
was a centurion refflonariit.'t. A soldier in such 
a statlo was called statinnariits.§ On the sub- 
ject, see O. llirschfeld in Berl. Sitznngsber. 181)1, 
p. 804 f. ; Mommsen, Stmfret'ht, p. .'307 ft, esp. p. 
312 ; Domaszewski, Horn. Mittheil. Instit. 1902, 
p. 3:10 ff. 

Thus the charge of the roads was closely con- 
nected with the maintenance of peace and order in 
the districts served by the roads ; and there grew 
up in the later time a tendency to name some 
districts of Italy according to the great road which 
connected them with Rome. 

* Cicero, ad Q. frat. iii. 1. 13 ; 17. 25 ; ad Att. tv. 17. S. 
t Cicero, ad Earn. xii. 25. 1. 

* ( -urators of the greatest roads, sometimes con&ulares. 

§ The mime xtatio was used widely in military service : hut 
HttttioniiriuH was practically restricted Xo stations* fur police 
duty and public safety, and the use of the word belongs to a 
later period than the NT. 



But, in spite of these attempts to keep the peace 
along the roads, there was a considerable amount 
of insecurity. The inscriptions often mention 
guards or travellers slain by robbers.* Juvenal 
speaks of the brigands of the Campanian roads, 
who when actively pursued in their usual haunts 
find it the safest course to take refuge in Rome 
itself (Sat. iii. 305 f.). The case described in Lk 
10'" was no uncommon one. St. Paul's 'perils of 
robbers' (2 Co ll 2i ) were very real : it was espe- 
cially in journeys through mountainous districts, 
where roads were not carefully guarded, that he 
had experienced those dangers, as Ac 13 M M 14 24 
10 8 ; but there was sometimes danger on the most 
frequented roads. Poorer travellers were those 
who suffered most, as was natural ; the rich had 
large trains : important persons were granted an 
escort in some cases, e.g. Lucian was escorted by 
two soldiers through Cappadocia (Alex. 55). 

The Roman roads were probably at their best 
during the 1st cent., after Augustus had put an 
end to war and disorder. In the troublous period 
at the close of Nero's reign, disorder crept in again ; 
and it is doubtful if the Flavian rule ever suc- 
ceeded in repressing it so completely as Augustus 
had done. Thus St. Paul travelled in the best and 
safest period, and yet the roads even then were in 
some places far from safe (though probably this 
was only in exceptional parts). In the decay of 
the Kinpire and the general relaxation of order 
during civil wars and during the growing weak- 
ness of administration in the 3rd cent., travelling 
was much less secure. On the whole subject see 
Friedlander, p. 40 ff. ; O. llirschfeld, 'die Sicher- 
heitspolizei im rom. Reich' (Berl. Sitzitnysher. 
1801, p. 845 ff.), 'die aegypt. Polizei der rom. 
Kaiserzeit' (ib. 1802, p. 815 ff.). 

The Roman roads only traversed properly organ- 
ized provinces, and not either foreign countries or 
territory not yet administered on thorough Roman 
principles, such as Cappadocia. That province oc- 
cupied a peculiar position in the Roman Empire, as 
we have described it above, § viii. In the Pauline 
time, therefore, there was no Roman road lead- 
ing across it from Ancyra to the Cilician Gates. 
That road could not have been made before A ». 
74, when Vespasian made Cappadocia into a fully 
organized province. 

There was one remarkable exception to this 
general rule. The road from Derbe to Tarsus led _ 
almost entirely through non-Roman territory ' 
(governed in St. Paul's time by Antiochus IV.). 
Yet that road had been necessary for Roman com- 
munication with the province Cilicia ever since that 
province was organized in B.C. 104. The precise 
authority which Home exercised along the road, 
and the relation between Roman and regal power 
over it, are wholly obscure. It was impossible to 
leave a road, along which Roman officials and 
couriers were frequently obliged to travel in the 
exercise of their duties, entirely under non-Roman 
authority ; and yet it seems practically certain 
that Rome did not exercise authority over the 
cities on the course of the road before the time of 
Vespasian. It is in accordance with this anoma- 
lous position of affairs that no reference is made 
in Acts to that part of the road : it is wholly dropped 
out of sight, and the author speaks as if St. Paul 
passed directly from Cilicia into the Roman terri- 
tory of Galatia at Derbe. St. Paul and his his- 
torian were thoroughly penetrated by the Roman 
spirit, and simply ignored non-Roman, i.e. non- 
provincial, territory. 

ii. Construction, Measurements, Mile- 
stones. — As to the construction of the Roman 

, - *CIL ii. 2%.s, 8479, iii, 2399, 2M4 : CMm and Bl*h. of Phr. 
up 12s, No l.'Ej; Sterrett, Epigr. Journey, No. 156 ; Boissibr, 
Inter, de Lyon, 47fe, iv -elc. 
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roads, it is unnecessary to speak here. The manner 
and measure varied greatly ; ami in the Kast it is 
not probable that the road 8 wore built on the same 
massive scale as the Appian Way. Ten feet seems 
t<> have been a common breadth. The road through 
the long pass over Taurus, whieh leads from Tarsus 
to Tyana and to Kybistra, and whieh was built in 
a very costly and grand style, was 10 feet broad ; 
but this breadth was required to lie entirely scr- 
vircable ; and where the road was ent through 
solid roek, the distance left between the rock 
walls seems to have been always fully 13 or 14 
feet. The road across Taurus i'rom Laranda to 
Olba and Korykos seems to have been nar- 
rower: it remains in a fairly complete condition 
about one to live miles from Korykos. lint, again, 
some miles south of Aneyra, near Gorbeous, the 
Pilgrims' lioute seems to have been very much 
broader. 

Milestones are frequently found in groups of 
three or four, new stones having been erected 
when repairs were made. Hut the later Emperors, 
especially those of the 4th cent., were usually 
satislied with the substitution of their names for 
those of some earlier Emperors on an old milestone : 
this may be classed along with many other ex- 
amples of slovenliness and carelessness during the 
degradation of the Empire. After the 4th century 
hardly any milestones are known — one of many 
proofs that the Byzantine government had greatly 
degenerated from the thoroughness of method that 
characterized the Koman Empire. 

iii. 1.VN4AKD Extektaixmkxt.— Inns, taverns, 
and places of refreshment certainly existed in 
numbers along the great roads. Little is known 
about them, and the little that is known gives no 
favourable picture of them. Aristides complains 
of their half-ruinous condition, with leaky ceilings 
and general discomfort and disagreeable conduct 
on the part of the owners, on the road from Nea- 
polis to Dyrraehinm. His account suggests that 
lie found the inns on this road poorer than those 
lo whitdi he was accustomed in Asia. To judge 
from all that is mentioned, — though one must not 
press too closely the complaint of travellers, — in 
the less civilized countries they were, as a rule, 
dirty, ill kept, and badly managed by churlish and 
ignorant hosts.* Hence wealthier travellers carried 
their own equipment, and the hospitality of private 
houses was much sought after. 

On the other hand, in the Eastern provinces 
inns seem to have been much superior and far 
more numerous: competition raised the standard 
of equipment (as Plutarch says, de viL Pad. 8, p. 
fift'i), and the art of innkeeping was very ancient 
in the province of Asia.t Epictetus, who origin- 
ated from llierapolis in the Lyeus valley, speaks 
of the traveller being tempted to linger long in a 
splendid hotel.! The; J'anhormns winch is men- 
tioned near the summit of the road above the 
narrow pass of the Cilician dates, must have been 
at least a large establishment, though probably 
more of the nature of a khan (in which only room, 
but no furniture, § was supplied) than of a hotel ; 
but at least there can be no doubt that food was 
supplied, whereas in modern khans nothing but 
coffee can be procured by the traveller. The 
present reason for this defect, viz. want of capital 
or of trading instinct, did not exist in Koman 
times; but it is mentioned in earlier Greek times, 

* Sidonliis Apoll. F/iint. vlil. 11. 3; Tllnv, IH*t, Xttt. It. 1M, 
svl. tft; rv-ript. II 1st. Auj:. Ihidr. Ifi ; I'iutnreh, tie Sin, 
Prime. Ifi, p. IWi; IHoacor. dt raw. 11. jin.-f.. ed. !<|.ri-ii|H, II. 
ii- R. All are quoted bv Frleillfmihr. See nbtne. p. SSI 

t On Its antiquity, llu- w riler's t'iHtmtnt/ /Huh. of I'ltryghi, 



II. ji. 4tfin., limy be cun.sulted. « - - . - TVtiiUlnn. '«V J-nt/it <iu J'zr*ecut. lit ; 

§ X.'.t"murh" furnishing of couW'ff/i/r?<F(lLff»y ^sl^^lSfr* fTrB^TIt I s , 1 Pi 



comfortable, lu warm euunlrks. 



when the land was poorer (Plutarch, Apophth. 
Latum, var. 4 1). 

The fact that Aristides, travelling in Asia be- 
tween Smyrna and Pergamus,* went to an inn 
before going to a friend's house, whieh Eriedliinder 
rightly notes, may serve as an indication of the 
superior character of inns in that province, though 
it must lie remembered that he was travelling by 
night (Or. 27, p. ,'J 17 IT.). His discontent with the 
inns in Macedonia on the Egnatian Way shows 
probably that he was used to better accommoda- 
tion in Asia (see above, § viii.). 

Imperial ofhcials, judges, soldiers on the march, 
and even municipal magistrates, t had the rignt to 
free quarters in the towns through which they 
passed. They were billeted on residents (though 
physicians and teachers of grammar, philosophy, 
and rhetoric were exempted by Vespasian). The 
behaviour of many of those who enjoyed the right 
of free quarters was rude and oppressive; and 
Plutarch (Qui. 12), in describing the modest and 
courteous behaviour of the younger Cato in this 
respect, shows by contrast what was done by 
others. Towns might avoid the burden by erect- 
ing a public house of entertainment, t as is stated 
in the inscription published by VVaddington, Inset: 
dt> In tS'jric, No. *J524, on which see the remarks 
of Homaszcwski in Mittheih dm Instil. Jihm. 1002, 
p. 833. Such oppressive conduct was frequent, in 
spite of all attempts to repress it. § Trajan wrote 
about it to Pliny (Epiat. 77). Provincial governors 
were charged by the general mundatu of the Em- 
peror to prevent it.|| 

Inns, taverns, or houses of better class for the 
entertainment of high ollicials (prevtoria) were 
often erected by municipalities : see GIL in. i»12ft. 
Eriedliinder, p. 41, quotes Man in Hull. d. InMiL 
1882, p. 110 (but it may be a private hospitium or inn). 

In one respect, however, the ancient inns were 
almost universally bad. They were little removed 
in character from houses of ill-fame ; and such are 
sure (like their owners) to degenerate in general 
character. The profession of innkeepers was dis- 
honourable, and their infamous character is often 
noted in Koman laws.f 

The story of the birth of St. Theodore of Sykea 
bears witness to an equally depraved condition of 
things in the (ith cent, after Christ ; and in the 
Middle Ages the pilgrims to Jerusalem saw no 
improvement, and found that a decent stranger, 
if his ship were lying in harbour, would be wise to 
return to it at night rather than stay in an inn. 
In aneient writers allusion is often made to the 
way in which hosts and hostesses tried to in- 
duce travellers to enter their inns, also to their 
cheating and shainelessuess. Einally, hostesses 
were often said to practise witchcraft. 

The bad character of the inns imparts new 
meaning and stronger emphasis to the repeated 
and emphatic references made in early Christian 
literature to the duty of hospitality.** It was not 
necessary to recommend this virtue because it was 
neglected in the society of that period, as, c.rj. y 
purity and various other virtues are urgently 
pressed on the attention of the early Christians, 

* This Journey Is very fully discussed In Journ.of Hell Stud. 
IM\, p. h If. 

t i'llnv, X<tt. Hist. Ik. 26, Fpixt. \\. 33. to. 

X I'llnv, KpM. viii. s. C. 

$ It wns called 4io<rci<r^o?, £«a<r<uo', Lk.Ii" (nddrt'sswl to llu* 
soliliers on dulvnt mi Imperial estate, probably near Jericho, 
who in Inter times would have been railed st,ttiouarri, .<eo 
l).niia>/ewskl. loc.cit ); ClL ill. 12*10, HI'.U ; /'up. Oxyryitvh. 
11. 2W. 2*1. 3*>. 

i (If. Hi. 1 1191 (Appla In I'tan^la), 1-WC (Skaplopani in 
Tbract'). 

1 l' Iplan, /%. iii. 2. 4. 2 : xvill. 2. «. 1 and 9 : Cod, Iv. Wi. S ; 

*l g , Ho IS*; Clem. Koui. 
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because ordinary society lacked them and caved 
not for them. On the contrary, hospitality was 
in all probability generally and regularly practised 
in pagan society. Nor was hospitality recom- 
mended merely on the general ground that it is a 
good thing: the advice and exhortations in early 
Christian literature are always given with a clear 
reference to the actual position and failings and 
interests of the people concerned. The reason for 
recommending it lies in tbe needs of the Christian 
travellers : they ought not to be left to the corrupt 
and nauseous surroundings of the inns kept by per- 
sons of the worst class in existing society. Gains 
of Corinth, that meeting-place of nations, was re- 
membered by Paul as the host of himself and of the 
whole Church (Ko IG 2 3). 

The reference in Lk 10 35 opens up the question 
of the expense of inns. The Samaritan there pays 
two denarii, about two francs, for the expense 
incurred at an inn for two persons for one night; 
he can hardly have intended this to cover part 
of any future expense, as the wounded person 
needed further care ; for he promised to pay any 
expenditure beyond that amount, and it is not 
clear that there was any surplus after paying 
the night's expenses. The pay of a private in the 
Roman legions during the 1st cent, was a little 
over half a denarius per day, of a praetorian 
apparently two denarii ; but the soldiers were dis- 
contented and mutinied, claiming a full denarius 
of daily pay (Tacitus, Annals, i. 17 and 2(5). Per- 
haps the action of the Samaritan was only a liberal 
payment of the bill already incurred, with a pro- 
mise to pay any further expenses. 

iv. Customs, Road-taxes on Tolls, and 
FUONTIKH DUTIES. — Among the incidents of 
travel, custom-house examinations did not fail. 
Personal effects were free from duty ; but mer- 
chandise of every kind was liable to a duty, 
sometimes by tariff, generally ad valorem, at the 
frontier of each of the provinces. Duties collected 
from travellers to pay for the maintenance of roads 
may be summed up along with the customs duties : 
there is not enough of evidence about them, but 
their existence seems certain. 

Attempts to defraud the customs officers were 
numerous and varied: mill* artibus circumseribi- 
wur, says the advocate of the customs officials in 
Quintilian, Dcclam. 041. The result necessarily 
was greater strictness on the part of the oQicers : 
the law gave them the right of searching the 
luggage and the person of all travellers (except 
that personal search of matrons was forbidden):* 
they sometimes disturbed and turned over per- 
sonal luggage in the search for contraband 
articles.! 

Officials, soldiers, and certain distinguished per- 
sons, by special favour of the Emperor, travelled 
duty-free, and safe from such troublesome ex- 
amination (drAaa). 

The customs duties {portoria) formed a most 
important item in the revenues of the Roman 
State, and their regular and complete exaction 
was a matter of the utmost moment.} They were 
levied at the frontier stations in the nearest cities, 
which all bore the title partus, \it*v v , whether 
they were maritime towns or frontier towns on 
the great land roads. Hence, e.g., Derbe. which 
was a frontier town of the province Galatia, is 
called Xt^by Stephanus Byzantinus.§ 

* See the rose of tbe lady who bid 400 pearls in her bosom, 
Quintilian, Itechtm. <3M>. 

t References in Freidliinder, p. 4fi, n. 1. 

X 'The frontier duties (portoria) formed the principal part of 
the StAte Ilevenue 1 (liostowzew, l Gesch. der Staatspacht in der 
riiui. Kaiserzeit,' Philol. Swppl. ix. p. 4U9). 

§ See Df.rhk, vol. i. p. . r ( 9,*>; Galatia. ii. p. S7»; Lycaonia, iii. 
p. I75 b . This important fuct abpiU Derbe remains .entirely 
disregarded by writers on the. subject; and Ai^l" is comiaonly 
altered to Aif*»"?. 



Only in the ease of the province Aehaia was there 
an exception perhaps made. Dessau (Jlermcs, xix. 
p. 532) expresses the opinion that the Romans 
exacted no customs duties in that province during 
the Imperial period, and thinks that Athens col- 
lected customs in the harbour of Pirseus for its 
own benefit at that time, according to an inscrip- 
tion of Piraeus (published in PJulologus, 1870, vol. 
xxix. p. G0-4). If he is right, there were no customs 
duties in the great harbour of Corinth (except in 
so far as that city was permitted to charge for its 
own advantage) ; and this freedom would greatly 
encourage the passage of intercourse through the 
city. 

The duties payable at the frontier varied widely 
in amount. In Sicily, in all the provinces of 
Illyricum,* perhaps in Africa, the charge was five 
per cent, all round, in Gaul and in Asia two and 
a half per cent. In Syria it was levied by tariff 
(TTiraAiof), varying for different wares and products, 
and reckoned according to a formal statement or 
invoice (professio, airoypa<pTfi): the tariff system is 
known to have existed at the great Euphrates- 
bridge, Zeugma, and at Palmyra, t and may there- 
fore be supposed general for the whole of Syria. 

v. The teloxai in~ the Gospels.— With re- 
gard to the tax-gatherers, or 'publicans,' reXicat, 
mentioned in the Gospels, there are some incor- 
rect views which have obtained practically uni- 
versal acceptance in books relating to the NT. 
(T) The telonai are usually described by modern 
authorities as if they were identical with, or 
agents of, the p u bl ica ni— those great financial 
corporations which in the Pepublican period had 
farmed the revenues of entire provinces: in fact, 
the current translation, 'publicans,' bears wit- 
ness to the almost universal acceptance of this 
mistake. (2) The tetania are also described by 
modern writers generally as being collectors of 
customs duties, and it is regularly pointed out 
that Capernaum and Jericho were near the 
frontier! (Pk 5 27 IO 1 - 2 , Mk 2 14 etc.). But it is 
impossible to suppose that mere custom-house 
officers on the frontiers could be either so numer- 
ous or the object of such bitter and fanatical 
hatred as were those telonai. To see the false- 
ness of the current view, and the true nature of 
the telonai, it is necessary to recapitulate briefly 
the history of the recent Roman practice in 
Palestine, and we accept the views stated by 
liostowzew. § 

In n.c. ol Gabinhis reorganized Judpea. He did 
not (as many authorities have supposed) make it 
a part of Syria or treat it as a province : this is 
proved with great probability by linger. || Gabinius 
introduced a partial autonomy, dividing Palestine 
into five parts, each with a capital city and an 

* The character of tbe Illyrian system during: the first cen- 
tury is unknown. From the" time oi' Hadrian onwards the eight 
provinces IthaHia, Noricum, two of I'umionia, two of Ma'Sia, 
Daeia, Dalmatia, were organized for this purpose as a single 
Governmental district, though dues were levied at the frontier 
of each district, as in Africa dues were levied probably at the 
frontiers of the four districts into which the province was 
divided (liostowzew, pp. 3!>3, 40J): quattnor publica proc. 
Afr'uiee was the full title of the African customs. 

tFronto, Princ. 1/it.t. 209 (Saber); Philostr. Tit. A poll. 
Tijan. i. IS: on Palmyra, see the important inscr. of ad. 187, 
Dessau, Ilerme*, xix. 4SC. ff., 520 if.: Rostowzew, p. 405 
(Heekendorf, Zft. d. tl. moryenl. Ge*ell*ch, 1*». p. 37<i ft., gives 
hoth Greek and Aramaic text>). Sehurer, Ge»ch. d.jfid. I'w/Av* 8 , 
i. p. 475, wrongly supposes that Palmyra collected the Lix for its 
own benefit, following Dessau, loc. clt. ; liostowzew shows that 
it acted on hehalf of the flscus, and was assisted or watched by 
Imperial oflioials. 

J It is, however, by no means clear that Capernaum was the 
frontier city on tbe road, though it was not far from this fron- 
tier. Jericho was at the frontier between proenratorlnl .ludna 
and llerod Antipas's Penea. liostowzew (p. 4sl) makes some 
not quite accurate geographical statements on this point. 

55 ' Gesch. der Staatspacht,' u.s.w., \>. 475 ff. 

i See bis paper on .Tosephus i v. in SiUungaber. Baytr. Akad. 
1S37, 1. lt.9 tf.; liostowzew, p. 470. 
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aristocratic stjnfmlrion to ail minister the govern- 
ment. Hut a direct tax, stipmrlium, instituted 
by Pompey in it-«". ( >3, was paid by «ach part.* 
For taxation Palestine was treated along with 
Syria, the collusion of the taxes in buth bring 
contracted fur by one society of publicani. The 
publicani made their arrangements vvitli the live 
s>jnlieilri<t, and the live capitals formed so many 
centres of administration and collection of the 
stififinlium for and by the publicani. 

Julius Cii'sar restored the single government 
will) the capital and centre at Jerusalem (Alumin- 
sen. I'nn-inccs, ii. ]>. ITo). With this was united 
a remodelling of the regulations regarding the 
stipciuliuut. The tax, at tirst, had to be paid in 
Zido.i (as the central office of the company of pnb- 
ihruii, doubtless) ;t but, after a year or two had 
elapsed, the control of the pttblteani was abolished, 
so tar as concerned Palestine-, and the ethnarch 
was made solely responsible for the levying of the 
tax and the payment of it to the Roman govern- 
ment, t The autonomy of Juda?a was thus restored 
very completely, except for the payment of a 
stipcuilium, but the tax was collected by the ruler 
of the nation in native fashion. Hence the census 
of Syria (according to Lk 2 1 ), which began in 
H.c. S, was probably conducted by Herod over 
Palestine according to the Jewish tribal divisions 
(Ramsav, Was Christ Burn in Uethhhmn f eh. viii.). 

This financial system lasted till A.D. 0, when 
Qnirinius, in his second governorship of Syria, 
made Jmhea a province, and subordinated it to 
Syria. It is quite obvious that the system of 
jiubficani was not then reintroduced. The census 
whieh Quiriuius made shows that the Roman 
State retained the tax under its own control ; 
whereas the previous census between 8 ami G U.r. 
had evidently been made in Palestine according to 
native methods, because the taxation was levied 
by such methods. 

Perhaps collection of taxes by the Roman State 
was now introduced, and the division of Jiuhea 
into eleven toparduai must have probably been 
intended to facilitate this: these had their mHrn- 
poUis and fa»n«i, and were probably not divided 
into pubis on the Greek system. 

Many taxes were paid in the province Jmhea — 
a heavy poll-tax, customs duties payable at the 
frontiers, road-tax on those who used the roads, 
land-tax, and many others. § The system was 
probably much the same as in the Seleucid times. 

The so-called 'publicans/ reXwrat in NT, were 
the agents in collecting these taxes. It is obvious 
that these 'publicans' have no connexion with or 
relation to the old publicani of the Roman Re- 
public. Those old publicum had been linanciers 
on a vast scale, who farmed the taxes of an entire 
province, paid a lump sum to the Roman State, 
collected the taxes by their own staff of agents, 
and made large profits out of the revenue which 
they collected. Their staff was a highly trained 
band of clerks and agents, consisting chiefly of 
their slaves and freedmen, who were familiar with 
the work of tax-collecting, ready to be employed 
in any province farmed by the linaneial 00111- 

* Tliln utiptitdium, nn unusual kind of Uix in the I'omnn 
Stntc, ttus prohubly Imitated from the Sek-ucld custom In 
Syria. 

' + This, of course, tin piles that the tax In ralc-IIno wa* col- 
lected, not bv indents of the jmblictt ni but by the k'l'venmu-nt 
of the IihhI tif .Jmltra, which In turn paid It to the jmbliwnii. 
This molded the worst evils. 

% Mommsen mid other* suppose that .Tuil.Tn wnsfiecd from 
the tn* by (V.snr, nnd ttint the edicts nn the subject (.lu.sephus. 
Ant. ,/iu/. xiv. v. fi) wh-T onlv t<i .luppn. Nlosc In llrrmt*. xl. 
43S, and Vlereek, Strmo tirt'ren*, p. Itm, show that the text t.f 

•cpluis must not he tampered with (us Mommsen hns tr> do). 



pany, almost always foreigners and not natives 
of i lit' province where they were stationed. Hut 
the Uhniai of the NT were Jews, who prayed in 
the temple, and with whom Jesus and His dis- 
ciples sat at meat. They were contractors or 
farmers on a small scale : they arranged for the 
collecting of one tax in one town or small district. 
Their precise relation to the Roman government 
and their method of remuneration is not attested, 
but Rostowzew regards it as practically certain 
that they did not pay down a lump sum by con- 
tract and retain all that they could collect over 
that amount, and he suggests that they perhaps 
may have been paid through a percentage on the 
amount collected. 

Hence the teUniai in a town were very numer- 
ous (Lk 5- r - ;; ", Mk 2 1,;i \ Lk Hi ,fT -, Mt :i «). Kaeh 
had bis own uflice. where he sat, where he col- 
lected his own special tax alone or with others, 
for associations or companies of tehntai sometimes 
united to make the contract. Those trfmiai were 
persons of some property, as is quite distinctly 
implied in the Gospels (cf. also Josephus, //,/ 11. 
14. 4 [Niese, § 2S7]). They were permitted by law 
to collect only a certain lixed duty according to 
law or tariff, though there were many instances in 
winch they illegally collected more that] the proper 
amount ; see Lk 3 ,s - ls . They had no right of ex- 
acting arrears, but could merely denounce and 
accuse defaulters before the ollicefs of the State 
(avKoQavre'iv, Lk 1H H ; Rostowzew, p. 343 f.) : their 
powers, therefore, fell far short of those exercised 
by the old Republican pub! team and their agents. 
These telonai were evidently all natives of the 
country ; and the fiscal system was practically the 
same as in Roman Egypt, a slightly modified con- 
tinuation by Augustus of the Hellenistic system, 
whieh utilized the native population as collectors. 

The change which Julius Caesar in n.v. 47-44 
introduced, and which Augustus in a.I>. con- 
firmed, in abolishing the sway of the publicani in 
Jiuhea,* was only part of the general change in- 
troduced gradually in the Empire. The exactions 
and tyranny of the publimni had been the greatest 
evil of Republican Roman government in the pro- 
vinces. The Emperors gradually increased the 
activity of the government, narrowly watched the 
conduct of the publicum, reduced their gains, 
collected the new Imperial taxes (such as that on 
inheritances) without their aid, and finally abol- 
ished them entirely, as Rostowzew has shown with 
admirable skill in the dissertation from which 
we have so frequently quoted. The collection of 
customs duties (pmtoria) was the sphere in which 
the publicani had persisted longest, because in 
that department, through their immense staffs of 
trained agents, they had a great advantage ; but 
even there they were superseded, at latest in the 
2nd cent., in Jmhea already by the arrangements 
of Julius Ca'sar. The Imperial government rarely 
substituted direct collection by its own officials and 
staff ; sometimes it employed the cities, e.g. Palmyra, 
as above pointed out, but generally it used a large 
staff of small farmers of revenue, who collected 
each one tax in a small district, and who were 
carefully superintended by Imperial officials, to 
whom they had to refer all doubtful cases. 

In the Republican period the pu b licani had been, 
of course, subject to the jurisdiction of the pro- 
consul or other governor of the province. Hut 
their situation, subject to the governor of a year, 
—who hail no knowledge from his previous train- 
ing of the facts and methods of tax-collecting, and 
was therefore quite unable to understand the real 
character of many of the complicated questions 



Appiun mentions tlerod nmonp the klnps who paid trlhntp. .,.-,,..,,, 

* <;.i],|„rhiniil. ' t..». Impot.v el Dr< I V J*v a •- t Mlub>.*oil* * &%« d*'M* /*^ jJMt/fliV. <?w*. ;/ ■)*'<>] "I*" 3 

i>it. KpiQinph. Hi. p. 1-20; Wilelien, GrUch. 0*tmk«, I. 1U7, r KtangelttH, t>01>, p. >s J\, who hud freeii rightly. 
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connected with the vast business-organization, 
whose correct working he was supposed to keep an 
eye upon, — was very different from the situation 
of the contractors under the Empire, who were 
watched over by an Imperial procurator, trained 
to the duty, selected by the Emperor, as a rule, on 
account of his familiarity with the duty, remain- 
ing for years in the same office, and commanding 
all the collected information that was stored up in 
the Imperial bureau. It was necessary under tlie 
Empire for the contractors to be very much more 
careful, when the regular methods of overseeing 
had gradually established fixed and minute rules 
of procedure, than under the Republican regime 
when there were only vague and general principles 
laid down as to trie conduct of the collectors, and 
it was rarely difficult, and usually extremely easy, 
to hoodwink even a just and strict governor. The 
publicani of the Republic had been the masters, 
tyrants, and scourges of the provinces, able to 
seize, torture, and ill-treat as they pleased any 
provincial whom they declared to be in arrears — 
permitted by the governors of provinces (who 
were almost all ignorant and either feeble or cor- 
rupt) to exact what they wanted in any way they 
pleased — gaining great wealth with little or no 
responsibility in practice. The tax-contractors 
(telotwi) of the Imperial time, or even the puhli- 
atni where they continued in that period to exist, 
were far more closely and efficiently superseded : 
the amount which they could collect legally was 
much better known through the tariff: the telonai 
had not such a direct interest (though they had 
some interest) in collecting too much, and had no 
power to collect arrears at all, but could merely 
denounce the defaulter to the proper Imperial 
officials. It is probably the case that, if a teltmes 
failed to prove his case against a defaulter, he had 
to forfeit a penalty (possibly fourfold the sum 
claimed, for Zacchseus's obscure and unexplained 
statement in Lk I!) 8 was perhaps founded on legal 
usage).* 

The (donai collected taxes paid in money, not 
tithes or other dues paid in kind. The Jews re- 
garded it as a fundamental principle of their re- 
ligion that they should pay no money except to 
the temple and the priests. But the. telonai, ex- 
acting the many various kinds of taxes, intruded 
unpleasantly into the life of the people at every 
turn, and were a constant reminder of their sub- 
jection. Moreover, the fact that they were Jews, 
'who made themselves the agents of the oppressor, 
and acquired money by exacting it from their own 
brethren, made them even more despised than if 
they had been Romans or slaves of Romans, like 
the agents of the old publicani. 

80 far as we can judge from the Gospels, the 
method of tax-collecting was, generally speaking, 
the same in the procnratorial province of Palestine 
and in Herod Antipas's kingdom of Galilee and 
Pera?a. Small contractors for a single tax in a 
district performed the work of collecting both in 
the province and in the kingdom. The superin- 
tendence of these contractors lay with the supreme 
taxing authority. In the province the authority 
was, of course, the Imperial government. In the 
kingdom the authority is not quite certain. While 
it is possible that Antipas was permitted to 

* ivvKo^avniva in that passage is commonly misunderstood 
and mistranslated: it does not mean ' exacted ' : the passage 
means 'if I have accused any defaulter before the government 
and had him condemned to pay up arrears.' It is possible 
that, in mentioning this detail, Zacchwns was replying to the 
unspoken accusation of unfair conduct levelled at all his class, 
and that he meant 'as to this accusation, my reply is that when 
I hove made an unfair claim fur arrears, 1 forfeit as a penalty 
four times the sum claimed : this mnkes it practically impossible 
for us to net so unfairly and oxtortionalelv as we are accused of 
doin-j.' Hut the first part of his 'statement- would still remain 
as obscure as it is on the ordinary Interpretations. 



collect the taxes for the Romans in his kingdom, 
as his father Herod had done, it seems more 
probable that he was not so honourably treated 
as Herod the Great had been, and that Roman 
officials supervised the telonai in his kingdom as 
in the province. 

III. ilEASS AXD POPULARITY OF TRAVEL. 

— i. Travel as pictured in the Gradual 
Literati re. — To judge from many expressions 
used by the leading men of letters and philosophic 
moralists in classical times, travelling might seem 
not to have been popular. Those writers often 
speak as if travelling, especially by sea, were con- 
fined to traders who risked their life to make 
money, and as if the dangers were so great that 
none but the reckless and greedy would incur them ; 
and the opinion is often "expressed, especially by 
poets, that to adventure oneself on the sea is an 
impious and unnatural act. The well-known words 
of Horace (Oil. i. ?>) are typical of that point of view. 

But that point of view was traditional among 
the poets ; it bad been handed down from the 
time when travelling was much more dangerous 
and difficult, when ships were small in size and 
fewer in number, when seamanship and method 
were inferior, when few roads had been built, and 
travel even by land was uncertain. Moreover, 
seafaring and land travel were hostile to the 
contentment, discipline, and quiet orderly spirit 
which Greek poetry and thonaht loved to dwell 
on and to recommend : they tended to encourage 
the spirit of disorder, rebellion against authority, 
self-confidence and self-assertiveness, the vcivtikt) 
avapxta, stigmatized by Euripides in the llrenbu. 
In Roman literature the Greek models and the old 
Greek sentiments were looked up to and imitated 
as sacred and final ; and those expressions of the 
Roman writers, like the Corinthian Canal and the 
dread of Cape Malea,* were a proof of their bond- 
age to their Greek masters in thought. 

AVhen we look deeper, we find underneath and 
behind those superficial sentiments very dim rent 
views expressed by the writers who wrote in closer 
contact with the real facts of the Imperial world. 
Writers like Philo and Pliny in the 1st cent., 
Appian, Plutarch, Epictetus, Aristides in the 2nd 
cent., are full of admiration of the Imperial peace 
and its fruits : the sea was covered with ships 
interchanging the products of different region* of 
the earth, wealth was vastly increastd, comfort 
and well-being improved, hill and valley covered 
with the dwellings of an increasing population : 
wars and pirates and robbers had been put an end 
to, travel was free and safe, all men could journey 
where they wished, the most remote and lonely 
countries were opened up by roads and bridges : 
such is the picture of the Roman world which 
those writers place before us.t 

It is the simple truth that travelling, whether 
for business or for pleasure, was contemplated and 
performed under the Empire with an indifference, 
confidence, and, above all, certainty, which were 
unknown in after centuries until the introduction 
of steamers and the consequent increase in ease 
and sureness of communication. 

ii. TRAVEL IN THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.— 

The impression given by the early Christian 
writings is in perfect, agreement with the lan- 
guage of those writers who spoke from actual 
contact with the life of the time, and did not 
merely imitate older models and utter afresh old 
sentiments. Probably the feature in those Chris- 
tian writings, which causes most surprise at first 

* See above, pp. 3S2, 3SD. 

t Friedlfinder quotes Philo, Leg. rid Knium, T and 21, pp. . r >o9, 
T D6tJ; Plut. d? fort Rom. i; Appian. Prtrf. 6; Epict. Iti»x. iii. 
1?. !1 v Plin. Kat. M*U Niv. 2, xxvli. 2 t, ; Aristides, Or. i.\. 
ti T paaitea, p. tSG<Dmd. i. p. 111). 
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to the traveller familiar with those countries in 
modern times, is the easy confidence with which 
extensive plans of travel were formed anil au- 
nounceil ami executed by the early Christians. 
In At- Hi" 1 '- a journey by land and sea through 
parts of Syria, Cilicia, a corner of Cappadocia, 
Lycaonia, Fhrygia, Mysia, the Troad, Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Greece is described, and no sug- 
gestion is made that this long journey was un- 
usual or strange, except that the somewhat 
heightened tone of the narrative in lo : - u corre- 
sponds to the rather perplexingiy rapid changes of 
scene and suoe#*sive frustrations of St. Paul's in- 
tentions, lint those who are most intimately ac- 
quainted with those countries know best how 
s rious an undertaking it would be at the present 
time to repeal that journey, how many accidents 
might occur in it, and how much care and thought 
would be advisable before one entered on so 
extensive a programme. 

Again, in IS- 1 St. Paul touched at Ephesus in 
the ordinary course of the pilgrim-ship which was 
conveying him and many other Jews to Jerusalem 
for the Passover. When he was asked to remain, 
he exeusi-d himself, but promised to return as he 
came biusk from Jerusalem by a long land journey 
through Syria, Cilicia, Lycaonia, and Phrygia : 
t'lat extensive journey seems to be regarded by 
speaker and hearers as quite an ordinary excursion. 
in Ito lf>->, when writing from Corinth, St. Paul 
sketches out a comprehensive plan, lie is eager 
ti> visit Koine : first he must go to Jerusalem, but 
thereafter lie is bent on visiting Spain, ami his 
course will naturally lead him through Home, so 
that he will, without intruding himself on them, 
have the opportunity of seeing and affecting the 
liomans and their Church on his way. Through- 
out medieval times nothing like this off-hand way 
of sketching out extensive plans was natural or 
intelligible : there were then, indeed, some great 
travellers, but llmse travellers knew how uncertain 
their journeys were, and they would hardly have 
expressed sueh rapid plans as a matter of serious 
business, because they were aware that any plans 
would be frequently liable to interruption, and 
that nothing could be calculated on as reasonably 
certain : they entered on loni; journeys, but re- 
garded them as open to modilieation or even 
frustration : in indicating their plans they knew 
that they would be regarded by others as attempt- 
ing something great and strange, lint St. Paul's 
met hods and language seem to show clearly that 
such journeys as he contemplated were looked on 
as quite natural and usual by those to whom he 
spoke or wrote. He could go off from Greece or 
Macedonia to Palestine and reckon with practical 
certainty on being in Jerusalem in time for a feast 
day not far distant: '1 must by all means keep 
this feast that eometh in Jerusalem ; but I will 
return again unto you, if God will' (Ac IK- 1 AV). 
The last condition is added, not as indicating 
uncertainty, but in the usual spirit of Eastern 
religion, which forbids a resolve about the future, 
however simple and sure, to be declared without 
the express recognition of Divine authority — like 
the .Mohammedan * inshallah,' which never fails 
when the uuml ordinary resolution about the 
morrow is stated. 

iii. Tuavel confixed to tiii: Human Kmimkk. 
— One of the main causes for that certainty and 
confidence in travel lay in the unification of the 
Empire and the profound peace and security 
established by the Emperors over all the Mediter- 
ranean world. Travellers were everywhere in 
their own country. Travel in foreign countries 
was never common am<>ng the ancients. Al- 
though many considerable journeys in foreign 
and barbarous lands had been made, they wen 



adventurous and exceptional, and stand on quite 
a different platlorm trom the easy, sure journey- 
which we are describing as characteristic of the 
early Imperial period. The Knmau traveller 
travelled in the Itoman world ; but that world 
was now so extensive that his journeys could be 
made on a much greater scale. Moreover, war 
was no longer to be dreaded ; only civil war was 
now possible, since a foreign army could not be 
thought of within the Itoman bounds ; and when 
St. Paul was travelling, civil war had long ceased 
to be considered as a possible contingency (though 
it broke out shortly alter his death). Again, Au- 
gustus had exterminated piracy by sea and bri- 
gandage by land, as Epietetus said ; and though, 
as we have seen, the statement can only be accepted 
with certain limitations, it was fairly correct dur- 
ing a vigorous period of provincial government 
(such as that between A.I). 47 and (51, during which 
most of St. Paul's travelling was performed), and 
in the thoroughly organized parts of the Empire. 

When St. Paul confined his work and his imme- 
diate plans so entirely to the Komau world, he 
was not merely acting in the spirit of his time, 
which he had unconsciously assimilated during his 
childhood as a Komaii Tarsian, but he was guided 
by the practical possibilities of communication and 
travel at the time. The 'door' was open wide in 
the one direction, in the other it was closed. That 
the Scythian was ultimately to be included in the 
universal Church, was of course part of his ideal ; 
but that lay further away and beyond the sphere 
of immediate work, and, moreover, the preva- 
lent idea in the Koman world doubtless was that 
the Itoman rule and Empire was steadily grow- 
ing wider and taking in more and more of the 
alien world. New provinces were continually 
being added during St. Paul's lifetime, A little 
more than twenty years after his death, Dion 
Chrysostom was wandering among Scythians and 
Getae through South Pussia and Hungary from 
the mouth of the Uorysthenes to the Cpper Dan- 
ube, ami soon afterwards a new province of Dacta 
was formed on the north of the Danube. 

iv. Classics of Travellers, and Motives f<m: 
Tli.WKLLlSii. — In the NT we find a large number 
and a great variety of travellers: Eydia. the ' I.y- 
dian woman' from Thyatira, dealing in turkey-red 
stuffs at Philippi:* Luke, the doctor, at Trons : 
Aquila, the Pontic tent-maker, with his wife at 
Koine and Corinth and Ephesus, and back at Pome 
again: Har-Jesus, the Jewish magician at Paphus-. 
Paul, taken in many cities for a lecturer on ethics 
and philosophy wandering in search of fame and 
a situation : Apollos coming to Ephesus probably 
in the same way : the agents of Chloe travelling 
between Ephesus and Corinth, probably for busi- 
ness purposes (/expositor, Eebruary PJOO, p. lot i : 
the centurion conducting a body of prisoners to 
Pome : besides these, many travellers for Church 
purposes, like the deputation in Ac 20 and 21, 
Titus at Corinth, Timothy and Silas sent to Mace- 
donia, and so on. 

There was a similar variety of travellers in the 
ordinary society of the Konian world. Then, as 
now, there was a tendency in the people to crowd 
into the citits: farming and country life were 
found to be hard and not very profitable. Official- 
and messengers were continually travelling back- 
wards and forwards between Koine and the various 
provinces, or from province to province, as they 
were transferred from one to another: centurions 
and soldiers in charge of prisoners, a few occasion- 
ally for trial who were Komans, most mere criminal, 
intended for the rcmtlivites (like Paul the Koman 
citizen and the criminals who were conducted aloiU4 
wiih him. Ac 27) : many recruits, of whom at lenfti 
Lima (cinimiv) In vol. 111. uutl Tiitathu, in vol. iv 
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20,000 annually were needed for the armies, those 
of the west being filled up from the western pro- 
vinces in general, those of the east from the eastern 
(though Hadrian changed that Augustan system, 
and arranged a series of territorial armies with 
local recruiting, which would diminish the number 
of travelling recruits). Embassies from the cities 
to Rome, or to provincial governors, are known 
from inscriptions to have been very common, e.g. 
Byzantium sent every year two complimentary em- 
bassies, one to the Emperor in Rome and one to 
the governor of Moesia, until Trajan ordered the 
city to content itself with letters. Travelling for 
purposes of education, pleasure, or health kept 
thousands on the roads. Vast crowds flocked to 
the great festivals of Greece and Italy: Dion 
Chrysostom's account of the Isthmian festival is 
doubtless founded on what he had seen, though it 
is placed in the time of Diogenes.* Students 
flocked to the great universities, Athens, Alexan- 
dria, Home, etc. Strabo mentions it as a pecu- 
liarity of Tarsus that no students came to it from 
abroad, but its lecture-rooms were crowded with 
native students, though some of the young Tar- 
sians went abroad to study. Curative springs and 
the famous medical schools which were often at- 
tached to great religious centres (such as the temple 
of Men Caron, near Laodicea, of Asklepios at Per- 
gamus, etc.) attracted large numbers of patients, 
often from great distances : thus we saw above that 
Spanish invalids visited Vicarello in Tuscany for 
centuries. Voyages were made for the sake of 
health : Gallio did so twice at least — once when he 
was governor of Achaia, another time long after 
from Home to Alexandria'(see St. Paul the. Trav- 
eller, p. 201 : these two voyages are often confused): 
we believe that St. Paul made a similar journey to 
the high country of Pisidian Antioch (Ac 13"). 
Tourists for the mere pleasure of sightseeing were 
numerous, and Pliny expresses his wonder that 
Italian people went away in numbers to see foreign 
scenery and remained ignorant of the wonders and 
beauties of their own country {Epist. viii. 20). 

Again, there was a great deal of emigration in 
search of employment. This led chiefly to the great 
cities, and, above all, to Home. In the great city men 
of all nations were found ; and the Syrian Orontes, 
as Juvenal (Sat. iii. 62) says, emptied itself into the 
Tiber. But in every city visitors or strangers resi- 
dent for business purposes were common : they 
came as traders, actors, and artists, physicians, 
magicians, and quacks, teachers of grammar, phi- 
losophy, and rhetoric, and so on. The inscriptions 
of every province offer numerous examples. 

Formal geographical accounts of the products, 
resources, cities, and monuments of various coun- 
tries in the Homan world were in existence. 
Strabo's Geography, written about A.D. 10, and 
Pausanias's elaborate account of all that was worth 
seeing in Greece (written In the 2nd cent.), were 
the outcome of a great many previous works of 
similar kind. 

v. Road Maps, Guide-books, and Statistics. 
—Maps of the roads, lists of halting-places and 
distances both by land and by sea journeys, and 
other means whereby intending travellers could plan 
out and reckon their route, were evidently common. 
A fragment of an account, indicated day by day, 
of a journey through the Cilician Gates, has been 
found in Rome ;t and it is quite probable that such 
an itinerary on papyrus could be purchased in Tar- 
sus in the time of St. Paul. Many such itineraries 
in more or less complete form have been ] ire- 
served, belonging mostly to a later time. But 

* Mhmiaca, Or. 3. By a slip his Corinfhhtea is quoted in 
its stead in the art, on 'Corinth' in vol i. p. 47!». 

t C1L vi. MiTfi; UUt. Geom r/Asia Mi w/yp; I'S , ,^e nrt. 
un ' Tardus and tbe great Taurus l'uss 'iln Geugr* J&a,ma!,vM§, 



similar ones were at the disposal of the geographers 
such as Strabo (B.C. G4-A.D. 10), whose account 
even of countries which he had not seen is accu- 
rate to a degree otherwise impossible of attainment. 
Four silver vases have been found at Vicarello in 
Etruria, shaped like milestones, and inscribed with 
the full itinerary from Cadiz to Rome. They be- 
long to different periods, and represent therefore 
along-continued custom: they can hardly be ex- 
plained otherwise than as dedications made at the 
famous baths of Vicarello by Spaniards, who in 
gratitude left a memorial of themselves and their 
journey as a votive offering to the Divine healing 
power at the baths. 

vi. Means of Locomotion in Jouhnkys by 
Land. — The land journeys mentioned in the NT 
seem to have been for the most part performed 
on foot. Tl.ere is one evident exception. In Ac 
ops. ig a journey of 08 Roman miles is described 
from Ca^sarea to Jerusalem. That long distance 
was traversed in two days : that this was the du- 
ration of the journey is shown clearly in the West- 
ern text, which mentions that the travellers rested 
for the night in a village at the house of Mnason 
and went on to Jerusalem the next day, while the 
Cesarean disciples returned home. Though this 
meaning is not so clearly evident in the accepted 
text of Ac 21 1S , it appears on closer consideration 
to lie in it also : v. 15 , they set about the jour- 
ney to Jerusalem (imperfect tense) : v. 16 , they 
lodged with Mnason, to whose house the Cesarean 
disciples conducted them: v. 17 they reached Jeru- 
salem and were welcomed (see Expositor, March 
1805, p. 214 ff.).* It is clearly irreconcilable with 
the results which we have attained, that a miscel- 
laneous body of travellers from various cities of 
Greece and Asia Minor, who must have had some 
personal luggage with them, could perform a jour- 
ney of G8 miles in two days on foot without horse 
or carriage. 

Now, in 2 1 15 the preparation for this journey is 
described : the writer at the beginning of the land 
stage of the long journey felt it necessary to ex- 
plain that some preparations were made. The 
word used is iiriaKevaa&ixi-vQtJ which Chrysostom 
renders 'we took what was needed for the land 
journey ' (to. wpbs ttjv oSoiiroptav Xa/36ires)- There 
must lie in this some allusion to the horses or 
vehicles for the journey ; and it is not impossible 
that vTro^vyta or fea is to be understood with t& 
in Chrysostom's explanation. But, however that 
may be, equipment and preparation obviously im- 
ply means of conveyance. In the case, of persons 
who simply rose up and walked to Jerusalem, there 
would have been no room or need, in this extremely 
concise narrative, for describing their preparations. 
The narrative, therefore, makes it clear that there 
was some amount of luggage to be carried to Jeru- 
salem, and that horses or carriages had to be em- 
ployed. Now iw iff Kivd<r at ittttop means ' to saddle or 
to load a horse,' J and it seems quite possible in 
Greek to take the middle voice as meaning ' we got 
ready or saddled horses for our use.' § Both horses 
and carriages could undoubtedly be hired for jour- 
neys in such a city as Cassarea (see Friedlander, 
p/20 ff.). 

vii. ships and Shipping Arrangement?.— 
little that could be said on this point has any 
bearing on the NT. 

The "art of shipbuilding had been so greatly im- 
proved that vessels of very considerable size were 

* We regard the Western text here as a skilful and correct 
commentary on the briefer reading, but not as tbe original Lukau 

i anoaKtvatrdixevoi in a few MSS. can hardly be correct. 

* Aristot. Oecan. ii. 5»4 ; Xen. /Ml. v. 8. I; Pollux, x. 14, 
•otiu.s (as Professor Knowlin^ mentions) understood it aa 

ittqwntiltimpifyere. tee also Expositor, .March 1SD5, 
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constructed. Lucian's Xuvitjium describes an Alex- 
andrian corn vessel towards the end of the Ind 
cent, as 120 cubits, or ISJ feet, in length ; from 
which James Smith (_ Voyaye ami Shipicrrvk of SL 
Paul 3 , p. 18^ ff.) caleulattts the tonnage as between 
litKi and 1200, a much more sober estimate than 
some scholars reach. Josephus ( Vit. 8) sailed for 
Rome in a ship which carried UUu passengers, St. 
Paul in one carrying "_'7t5.* 

In shape and in rigging, however, there had not 
been much improvement on the more ancient and 
primitive vessels. There was still a great deal of 
unnecessary and useless length in the high bow 
and stern, which stood far out above the water ; 
so that there was a great difference between the 
length of that part of the keel which was immersed 
and the total length of the ship. The ship was 
sailed mainly by one large sail on the single mast : 
hence it was always dithcnlt to shorten sail and 
to adapt the ship to a wind as it grew stronger. 
Moreover, the leverage of the single huge sail on 
a single mast exercised a tremendous disruptive 
power on the hull of the vessel : hence ancient 
vessels encountered much greater danger in the 
open sea than modern sailing vessels have to face, 
and were often sunk owing to the timbers being 
wrenched asunder by the straining of the mast, 
and the ship being thus made leaky and unlit 
to keep out the water ; whereas modern sailing 
vessels are usually safe in the open sea and more 
in danger near shore. 

In addition to the great sail f other sails were 
also used, though apparently only as subsidiary ; 
and they were not employed in every ship. There 
was sometimes a topsail (mpperum) above the 
great sail. Moreover, there were one or more 
small storm-sails, which could be substituted for 
the great sail when the wind was too strong: some 
such subsidiary sails were an absolute necessity in 
a ship which had to go on a voyage far from 
home. 

There were also small sails — one or more on the 
how. and one behind the great sail towards the 
stern. These seem all to have been only occa- 
sionally used as supplementary. In Ac 27* the 
(irtvmtm was set to work fie disabled ship. A 
single sail, set to work a large ship, must have 
been either rigged on the great mast, or set further 
forward. If the mast was still fit to be used, the 
former would be more probable ; but some analo- 
gous eases point to the artenwu being rather a 
foresail, set on the bow, where a small mast was 
often placed (as is shown in several works of 
anrient art). The case mentioned by .Juvenal 
(Sat. xii. Oil), where a ship disabled by a storm 
manages to make its way into harbour by the 
sail on the prow, the only remaining one, which 
the scholiast explains as the art<'M<>n, must in 
this obscure subject be regarded as the strongest 
piece of evidence available.! 

Ships of war were more lightly built, for the 
sake of rapid manoeuvring, and were as a general 
rule impelled partly at " least by oars. Hence 
they were independmt of the winds to a great 
degree. Hut, owing to the slightness of their build, 
they could not venture on long over-sea voyages : 

* Sume scholars say that the «htp Dioscuri, which wintered 
at Malta, look <>n board the whole *27»J (At- •J^'l); mil ibis l.s 
not stated In the text, though it mnv pos*lt.lv In* true: II the 
Dioscuri could uikc on board '275 passenger* beyond lis own 
complement— »veti crowded In for a short vnvnjjo'ul" :i few dnvs 

ll mnst lave been ii vurv In me vessel. 

t It Is ndvlMil.le to avoid the name ' mainsail. ' which Is a 
technical term with it dlilerent connotation In modern ships. 

+ Qumi *Uftrr(ivt-rnt utnim, refo jtroru *uo. The scholiast 
says nrtftmuif *o/n retittenrevnttt. It Is po«*ibte that he wm 
only ninklnjr an Inference mm Act* or some other similar pas- 
sac*' : but such u mere possibility ea;umi be considered to coim- 
n-i-biiliuice the probability m his fiwiir or W< invalidate his; 



moreover, they had not storage room fur the 
equipment needed for such voyages. See above, 
I. § vii. p. ::m, 

viii. ] J Aft*i-:vGKi; Sinw. — The ships of which 
travellers availed themselves were doubtless as a 
rule trading ships, whose movements were deter- 
mined mainly by considerations of freight and 
lading, not of passengers ; in other words, the 
ship* made money mainly from the freight, and 
not from the passengers' fares. Hence regular ser- 
vices at stated intervals for the convenience mainly 
of passengers probably did not exist. Travellers 
embarked in a vessel that happened to be going in 
their direction, and were dependent on the chances 
of the trade ; and, as we have seen above, this often 
affected the arrangement of their journey. 

There must, however, have been certain excep- 
tions. The large numbers of persons who visited 
the great religious festivals and games must have 
required special vessels where a sea had to be 
crossed ; and just as special steamers now run 
from Smyrna and Athens for the fesiival of the 
Panagia of Tino. so in ancient times the people of 
the Ionian race were conveyed to the great national 
reunion in the festival of Apollo of Delus, whose 
place the Panagia has taken. In some cases, where 
presence at the festival was a national duty, the 
city probably sent the people al State expense. Hut 
in many cases, and especially in later times, when 
national ties were weakened, and the festivals were 
visited chiefly from motives of curiosity, artistic and 
athletic interest, or enjoyment, the ships were run 
from commercial motives, and the owners profited 
by the fares of passengers. 

One case of this class is of great importance 
as affecting the WV. Thousands of Jews of the 
Diaspora were able to go up to the Passover at 
.Jerusalem only by ship: the land journey from 
distant cities would have been too tedious and 
slow. It may, e.f/., be regarded as certain that 
all Jews who went up to the Passover from the 
western, the northern, and even the eastern eoasts 
of the JCgean, travelled on board ship ; and that 
ships were run for their special benefit in order to 
make money from the passengers Such pilgrim- 
ships would run for the special purpose of the 
festival, and would lose no time by the way from 
stopping for other purposes. Thus it would he safe 
to start from such a port as Corinth or Kphesus 
much later than would be prudent on an ordinary 
trading vessel, liable to stop for days in harbours 
on the way to load or unload. The time of absence 
from home and business required for the journey 
was thus much shortened. 

The position of Jews in the Diaspora was affected 
in various ways by the pilgrim-ships. On the one 
hand, those ships immensely facilitated communica- 
tion, and made it possible for far larger numbers of 
.lews to go up to the Feast : thus they strengthened 
the national feeling and sense of unity, which .so 
marvellously resisted the dissociating intlnence of 
distance and of difference between the Diaspora 
and the Palestinian Jews in language, customs, and 
education I >n the other hand, they offered oppor- 
tunities for oppressing and annoying the .lews in 
every harbour that the ship had to enter: mere 
strictness in enforcing harbour regulations might 
cause delay, and this could be best avoided by 
bribery: greed or positive ill-will might prolong 
the detention so as to endanger the purpose of the 
voyage or compel the payment of large sums : the 
mere fact of a great number or Jews being col- 
lected in one ship gave opportunity for many acts 
of injustice aod malevolence. Hence it is easy to 
see why numerous edicts of kings and Human offi- 
cials and Kmpcrors in favour of the Jews reiterate 
J''K JWlIj&iQil J^tJMli'yPKded liberty to journey to 
Jerusalem. SO II VD 
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The right understanding of Ac 20 lff - is influenced 
by this fact. St. Paul was on the point of sailing 
from Corinth to Palestine : he was going to be for 
ten days or more in the company and the power 
of a body of Jews, including the most zealous and, 
in some cases, fanatical among them. The situa- 
tion was at the best a dangerous one. It became 
known that some of the Jews were openly stating 
their intention of using this favourable opportunity 
to get rid of their enemy : murder on shore was 
too dangerous, but murder at sea on a ship where 
all except a few sailors were Jews * might be 
easily carried out in such a way as to defy inves- 
tigation and probably even to escape notice : the 
loss of one pilgrim in a crowd might probably 
never even be observed. It was therefore resolved 
that St. Paul must avoid this obvious and serious 
danger. He was quite ready and resolute to ad- 
venture himself in Jerusalem, where the danger 
was equally great. But there in the great city at 
the Feast his death, if it came, would be a public 
protest in favour of truth and freedom: on ship- 
board it would be unknown and useless, so far as 
these high ends were concerned. Moreover, he was 
in charge of a considerable sum of money con- 
tributed at Corinth (see next paragraph), and was 
responsible for its safe delivery at Jerusalem. It 
was, however, impossible by that time to reach 
Jerusalem for the Feast by any ordinary vessel ; 
and therefore St. Paul sailed for Philippi and spent 
the Passover there. 

Presumably, the delegates who were to accom- 
pany him to .Jerusalem carrying the voluntary 
contributions of the Pauline Churches (just as 
among the Jews then 'men of noble birth are 
entrusted with the conveyance to Jerusalem' of 
the accumulated annual dues paid by the Jews in 
the Diaspora) t had arranged to meet him at 
Kphesus. On the new arrangement the Asian 
delegates came on to Troas to meet him and the 
.Macedonian delegates (Ac 20*). The party was 
dependent now on the chances of trading vessels, 
and therefore the start was made from Philippi as 
s ion as the Passover and the Days of L'nleavened 
P.tvad were ended. There was no detention at 
Neapolis, which is not even mentioned. Owing 
to the great importance of the passage between 
Neapolis and Troas, as we have seen, vessels of 
one kind or another .must have been constantly, 
probably daily, available there. At Troas, how- 
ever, there was a detention of seven days ; and 
then there seems to have been a choice of vessels — 
one going round the west and south coast of Asia 
Minor, making a short stay of three or four days 
at Miletus, but otherwise only the ordinary nightly 
halts of coasting vessels ; the other intending to put 
in at Ephesus and make a considerable stay there 
for some purpose connected with her freight. In 
these circumstances Paul, though desirous of seeing 
the Church of Kphesus, chose the ship that sailed 
past that city, because he was desirous of reaching 
Jerusalem in time for the Feast of Pentecost, and 
did not wish to run any risk of being too late 
(Ac 2t) lt} ). Some commentators suggest that he 
was also unwilling to go to Ephesus, from fear 
lest trouble might arise there, as on his previous 
residence; but when a perfectly sufficient reason 
is stated in our authority, it seems unjustifiable to 
add another reason. J This case is a very instruc- 
tive example of what might happen in voyages 
made by common travellers. 

* Such ships may prohably have been owned and perhaps In 
part manned hy .lows : though tbe existence uf Jewish sailors is 
not much attested nt thru time, 

+ As Philo, de Mon. il. 3 (ii. 24, Manjrev), savs. The passage 
is quoted In- Prof. Schiirer in the art. I UAsi'ottv, above, § v. 
! + Moreover, it is quit* 1 unnatural^ to suppose that in the <rreat 

I city of Kphesus the return of a single-Jew for a week or bo uouat 
I necessarily be observed. 



ix. Imperial Transport Ships. — We have, 
above, spoken about the Alexandrian corn ships 
as belonging to the Imperial service, hi the strict- 
est point of view that is not quite accurate. Those 
ships were not government vessels, like men-of- 
war. They belonged to private owners, or rather 
great trading companies, who contracted in open 
market with the Imperial government* for the con- 
veyance of the corn. As in the collection of taxes, 
the government found it easier to give out the work 
to contract than to organize for itself the enormous 
machinery in men and equipment needed for that 
great service. But, on the other hand, those ships 
were exclusively used for the Alexandrian service 
(as other companies contracted for other special 
services and purposes);! the companies received 
certain subventions from the State (including a 
free gift of all the wood needed for building), and 
immunities for all members from various public 
burdens ; and thus they were bound in a great 
degree to the State service, and became almost 
part of the State equipment. Gradually it w;is 
round advisable in the public interest to bind them 
more closely, until at last they became hereditary 
servants of the State for that duty, and unable to 
free themselves from the service, which descended 
from father to son, and which was remunerated by 
percentage t at a rate fixed by law, and no longer 
given out at contract. See Marquardt, Rom. Privat- 
um, ii. 40.1 ff. 

x. O-'UUKSPONHENCE. — Communication by letter 
had been common from remote antiquity. The 
familiar use of writing leads to correspondence 
between absent friends as inevitably as the pos- 
session of articulate speech produces conversation 
and discussion. Now it is becoming more certain 
and evident through the progress of discovery that 
writing was widely and familiarly used from an 
extremely early period. There was, of course, a 
very marked line of distinction, in ancient society, 
between the educated section of the population, 
which could read and write, and the uneducated, 
which could not ; and the distinction did not at 
all correspond to the distinction between free and 
slave ; on the contrary, many of the slaves in 
households of the educated class were specially 
highly and carefully educated, when their abilities 
were such that education would make them more 
useful to their masters. 

With the great development of travel and com- 
munication in the Roman Imperial period, it might 
have been expected that communication by letter 
should have been greatly developed and increased. 
Jt is, however, extremely doubtful if that was the 
case. 

The weakest side of the Imperial system always 
was its comparative carelessness of the intellectual 
and spiritual well-being of the population. To feed 
and to amuse ( ' paneui et Circenses ') nearly summed 
up its ideal of treatment for the masses. Real edu- 
cation, which the Greek cities admired and aimed 
at, grew weaker and poorer as the Empire grew 
older. The fact that in the purely barbarian pro- 
vinces, such as Pannonia, Moesia, etc., the intro- 
duction of the Roman civilization and government 
caused an educated class to grow up, should not be 
allowed to conceal the real fact that the educated 
class was not enlarged proportionately over the 
whole Empire. 

And, similarly, epistolary correspondence was 
probably not much, if at all, increased in those 

* Ad haxtttm locamux itt nohi* ete tvanmnarinis provinces 
(iflve'tiititrfrtnntHtum (Columella, de lie Kurt. 1, pr. 211). 

t Special ships were built for the transport of the immense 
blocks and monolithic columns of colonred marble ; the nature 
of the transport required that, and Plinv mentions that ntires 
.. mitrnwrmn cuumi finvt (X<tt. HUt. xxx'vi. 2). 

M*,Ui .the 4th.-wriV.tbfe rate was 4 per cent, of the cargo, and an 
Stu/'efurlor every thousand bushels. 
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parts of tha Empire where civilization and educa- 
tion had existed before the Roman lionquest. The 
Imperial government made no attempt at. and 
never even seems to hav« thought aLont, carrying 
the correspondence of private persons, or facilitat- 
ing sueli communication between them. The post, 
as we have seen, was absolutely confined to Im- 
perial anil strictly official needs. Private letters 
could be sent only by special messengers, or by 
Uin hands of friends or acquaintances, or by some 
other chance opportunity. Such opportunities 
were, it is true, more numerous when tin: number 
of travellers was greater; but this led to no per- 
manent development of the idea. Such statistics 
as are preserved seem to show that the transmis- 
sion of private letters continued slow, irregular, 
and uncertain: see p. 383. 

Il is probably true that a larger number of 
private letters has been preserved of the Imperial 
period than of an earlier time ; but this is due to 
the naturally more nearly complete destruction of 
the memorials of the older period in the longer 
lapse of time, especially inasmuch as private let- 
ters were written for the most part on perish- 
able materials, which survive nowhere and in no 
climate except in Kgypt. 

Only in one respect was there any real develop- 
ment of epistolary communication between private 
individuals under the Roman Empire ; and this 
development was not so much in the frequency of 
latter-writing as in the purpose and character of 
letters written by private individuals. The Chris- 
tians developed the letter into new forms, applied 
it to new uses, and placed it on a much higher 
plane than it had ever before stood upon. In their 
hands communication by letter became one of the 
most important, if not the most important, of all 
agencies for consolidating and maintaining the 
sense of unity among the scat'ered members of the 
one universal Church. The scattered congregations 
had for centuries no real unifying and directing 
centre of life: Jerusalem had been in some degree 
such a centre at first ; but whether or not it could 
otherwise have maintained that authoritative 
position, all chance of its combining to be the 
head and centre of the universal Church disap- 
peared with its siege and capture by Titus and the 
changes that were forced on by that event; and 
no other city took, or could take, its place for 
several centuries. The unity of the separate and 
equal congregations was kept alive by travel and 
by correspondence. Hy such means the congrega- 
tions expressed their mutual affection and sym- 
pathy and sense of brotherhood, asked counsel of 
one another, gave advice witli loving freedom and 
plain speaking to one another, imparted mutual 
comfort and encouragement, and generally ex- 
pressed their sense of their common life. Thus 
arose a new category of Epistles. 

Hcissmann, following older scholars, has rightly 
and clearly distinguished the two older categories, 
tin- true letter — written by friend to friend or to 
friends, springing from the momentary occasion, 
intended only for the eye of tiie person or persons 
to whom it is addressed— and the literary epistle- 
written with an eye to the public, and studied with 
careful literary art. Hut he has erred in trying to 
reduce all the letters of the XT to one or other of 
these categories. Though he shows some vairue 
sense of the insufficiency of the two older cate- 
gories, yet he has not seen with sufficient clear- 
ness, nor stated with sufficient precision, that in the 
new conditions a new category had been developed — 
the general letter addressed to a whole class of per- 
sons or to the entire Church of Christ. Letters of 
this class are true letters, in the sense that they 
siuing from the heart of th»* wnicu and sp 
direct to the heart of the readers, trial Jury 
tXTRA vol.. — 26 



out of the actual situation in which the writer 
conceives the readers to be placed ; that they ex- 
press the writer's keen and living sympathy with 
and participation in the fortunes of the whole class 
of persons addressed ; that t! ey an' not affected by 
any thought of publication for a wider public than 
the persons immediately adt.res* d. On the other 
hand, the letters of this class express general prin- 
ciples of life and conduct, religion and ethics, 
applicable to a wider range ot circumstances than 
those which have called forth the special lettei ; 
and the letters appeal as emphatically and inti- 
mately to all Christians in all lime as they did to 
those addressed in the first instance. Such litters 
have a certain analogy to the edicts and rescripts 
by which Roman law grew, documents arising out 
of special circumstances but treating them on gene- 
ral principles. As expressing general truths and 
universal principles, those letters must have been 
the result of long and careful thought, though the 
final expression was often hasty and called forth by 
some special occasion. This more studied character 
differentiates them from the mere hasty unstudied 
expression of personal affection and interest.* 

Those general letters of the Christians express 
and embody the growth in the law of the Church 
and in its common life and constitution. They 
originated in the circumstances of the Church. 
The letter of the Council at Jerusalem (Ac \br i -'~- i ) 
arose out of a special occasion, and was the reply 
to a question addressed from Syria to the central 
Church and its leaders ; the reply was addressed 
to the Churches of the province of Syria and 
Cilicia, headed by the Church of the capital of 
that province ; but it was forthwith treated as 
applicable equally to other Christians, and was 
eomnnwiicated as authoritative hy Raul and Silas 
to the Churches of the province Galatia (Ac Hi 1 ). 

The peculiar relation of headship and fatherhood 
in which St. Raul stood to the Churches which he 
had founded, developed still further this category of 
letters, as is well shown in the article on Kl'tSTLKs, 
vol. i. p. T.'iO. A still further development towards 
general philosophieodegal statement of religious 
dogma is apparent 0:1 the one hand in Romans, 
addressed to a Church which he had not founded, 
and on the other hand in the Rastoral Epistles, 
addressed to friends and pupils of his own, partly 
in their capacity of personal friends, — such portions 
of the letters being of the most intimate, incidental, 
and unstudied character, — but far more in ^un- 
official capacity as heads and overseers of a group 
of Churches — such parts of the letters being really 
intended more for the guidance of the congrega- 
tions than of the nominal addressees, and being, 
undoubtedly, to a considerable extent merely con- 
firmatory of the directions and instructions already 
given to the congregations by Timothy and Titus. 
The double character of these Epistles is a strong 
proof of their authenticity. Such a mixture ot 
character could only spring from the intimate 
friend and leader, whose interest in the work 
which his two subordinates are doing is at times 
lost in the personal relation. 

The Catholic Epistles represent a further stage 
of this development. First Peter is addressed to 
a very wide yet carefully delined body of Churches 
in view of a serious trial to which they are about 
to be exposed. Second Reter, James, and First 
John are quite indefinite in their address to all 
Christians. Rut all of them are separated by a 
broad and deep division from the literary epistle 
written for the public eye: they are informed and 
inspired with the intense personal affection which 
the writers felt for every individual of the thoti- 
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sands whom they addressed. A serious study of 
all the NT and early Christian Epistles from this 
point of view is much needed, and would bring 
out in strong relief their real, human, individual 
and authentic character. The seven letters to the 
seven Churches contained in Hev 1-3 are full of 
touches special to the individual Churches, many 
of which have hardly been observed in modem 
times, but which show close personal knowledge of 
the cities on the part of the writer ; and yet they 
are written on a uniform plan, which gives them 
a certain literary type to a degree and of a kind 
differing from any of the other letters. They 
stand by themselves, written in the inspiration of 
one single occasion, which expressed itself suit- 
ably to the individual circumstances of each of the 
seven Churches, yet conformed to certain general 
lines. 

This remarkable development, in which law, 
statesmanship, ethics, and religion meet in and 
transform the simple letter, was the work of St. 
Paul more than of any other. But it was not due 
to him alone, nor initiated by him. It began be- 
fore him and continued after him. It sprang from 
the nature of the Church and the circumstances 
of the time. The Church was Imperial, the King- 
dom of God, and its leaders felt that their letters 
expressed the will of God. They issued their truly 
Imperial rescripts: 'it seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit and to us ' is a bold and regal expression in 
the first Christian letter. 

Christian letters in the next two or three cen- 
turies were often inspired by something of the 
same spirit. Congregation spoke boldly and 
authoritatively to congregation, as each was moved 
by the Spirit to write : the letter partook ( of the 
nature of an Imperial rescript, yet it was merely 
the expression of the intense interest taken by 
equal in equal, and brother in brother. The whole 
series of such letters is indicative of the strong 
interest of all individuals in the government of 
the entire body ; and they form one of the loftiest 
and noblest embodiments of a high tone of feel- 
ing common to a very large number of ordinary, 
commonplace, undistinguished human beings. 

Such a development of the letter in that widely 
scattered body of the Church was possible only 
through the greatly increased facilities for travel 
and intercourse. The Church showed its marvel- 
lous intuition and governing capacity by seizing 
this opportunity. In this, as in many other ways, 
it made itself really a rival to the Imperial adminis- 
tration. It did, and did better, what the Imperial 
policy was trying to do. 

The bishop, as the representative of the congre- 
gation in its relations to other congregations, was 
charged with the maintenance of correspondence, 
just as he was charged above other members with 
the exercise of hospitality to Christian visitors. 
The letter winch he wrote might be regarded either 
as emanating from the congregation or as his 
personal letter. The letter of Clement to the 
Corinthians is expressed as really the letter of the 
Roman Church to the Corinthian Church. It is 
the present writer's belief that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was the letter of the Church in Ciesarea, 
and mainly of Philip as leader of that Church. 

In the absence of a proper postal system, special 
messengers had to be found to carry these letters. 
These messengers may be assumed to have been, 
from the beginning, always Christians : such were 
Epaphroditus, Tyehicus, Titus, Phoebe, and many 
others. 

Dr. Ilort, in the Appendix to his posthumous 
Commentary on First Teter, has shown that such 
a messenger carried that Epistle from Koine to 
the Churches of Asia Minor, Sailing to Amastris, 
where he landed and went across Pontus into North 



Galatia, Cappadocia, South Galatia, Asia, and 
finally Bithynia. 
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w. M, Ramsay. 
CONTINENTAL VERSIONS.— 

i. French. 

ii. Italian. 

Hi. Spanish. 

iv. Portuguese. 

v. German. 

vi. Dutch. 

vii. Danish (and Norweg-'.an). ) 

viii. Swedish. 

ix. Hungarian. 

x. Bohemian, 

xi. Polish, 

xii. Russian, 

xiii. Modern Greek. 

i. FHENcn Vehsioxs. — The earliest reference tn 
the limjna 'Jlomana rustica, in connexion with 
France, comes to us in the 7th cent., when Mum- 
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inolinus was fleeted bishop of Noyon because lie 
could speak both tlerman and Kutiuini-o ; but the 
oldest written French is found in detached words 
written in the Mil cent, as glosses on a Latin 
ltible, inserted to explain the moaning of the 
Latin words. These are the well-known Keiehenau 
and Gaasel glioses. The 9th cent, gives ns, in the 
Strassburg oaths of S42, the lirst continuous 
Frwieh. Earlier in the same century, in Si 3, it 
had been ordered at the Synod of Tours that the 
Lutin homilies were to hi; translated in luujtuun 
lioinunam rnstnatn nut 2'fu'ot inett ok This does not, 
however, imply more than an oral translation ; but 
it, is signilieant of the widening breach between 
the language of the common people and the Latin 
of the clergy a breach which had no doubt been 
widened unnaturally by Charlemagne's efforts to 
prevent the deterioration of written Latin. By 
the next century, the 10th, we lind the great broad 
division appearing, into the l>uifjuc d'oil of the 
centre and north of France, and the langue d'oc of 
the south. By the end of the 11th cent, the first 
of these was marked otl" into at least four dialects : 
Norman in the N.W. (and in England), Picard in 
the N.E.. Burguudianin the east, and French in the 
lie ile France. This last gradually became supreme 
as the literary dialect, owing to the widening poli- 
tical supremacy of the lords of France, with l'aris 
as their capital, and by the 14th cent, its supre- 
macy was complete. In the south, the Icuitfttc 
d'oc attained its chief literary importance in the 
12th and 13th cents., and after the defeat of the 
south in the Albigensian war in 1*272 it was 
supplanted for literary purposes by the northern 
French, on which, however, it exercised a con- 
siderable intlnence. 

1. The earliest MSS of a French version of any 
part of the Bible which have come down to us 
belong to the 12th century. These contain the 
Psalter, the Hooks of Kings, the Apocalypse, and 
tive chapters of St. John's Gospel. All but the last 
are, in the earliest MSS, in the Norman dialect; 
the last is in Provencal, and was probably copied 
at Limoges. 

(a) Two MSS of the Psalter, the so-ealled 
Kadwin l'salter in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and a l'aris MS of the 12th or 1,1th 
cent. (Fomfjt hit. SS46), translate Jerome's P.udter- 
iiua Ihbrttktim, i.e. his rendering of the l'salter 
from the Hebrew. In the Cambridge MS, which 
was written by Kadwin at or near Canterbury about 
1120, the French is an interlinear gloss written 
over the Hebrew in a triple l'salter. The l'aris 
MS, which contains only Ps 1 OH 8 , has a Latin 
text which probably represents a revision made 
in Normandy at Bee under Lanfrane's iulluence. 
These Psalters were edited by Michel at l'aris in 
1S76. Besides the Psa/teritim Ihbrnintm of 
Jerome, his Psaltcrium Gullicum, or Latin trans- 
lation based nn the Ilexaplar text, was used as the 
version which underlies another group of early 
French Psalters. The most important NlS of this 
group is that written at Montebourg in Normandy 
before the year 1200. This is now in the Bodleian 
Library (M*S Itodl. Donee 320), and was edited by 
Michel at Oxford in IS(i0. It is written in the 
Norman dialect. Several other MSS belonging to 
this family are known, three of which are con- 
nected with England, viz. a Cotton MS (Brit. 
Mns. Nero C. iv.) of the end of the 12th cent, 
written at Shaftesbury ; an Arundel MS 230 of the 
same date with an English calendar; and a 14th 
cent. MS also in the British Museum (MS llarl. 
1770) from Kirkham in Yorkshire. In the Arundel 
MS the interlinear French gloss is put word for word 
over the corresponding Latin. Two other .MSS of 
this family are Bibl. Nat. Fund* lift 70S, ui the 
early 13th eent., and a Munich ALS'ltf of felm. Ulh" 



century. This version of the Psalter, of which the 
Arundel MS is perhaps the iuo#t ancient repre- 
sentative, and or which Burger mention- nearly 
a hundred MSS, was the basis of all the French 
translations of the l'salter down to the edition of 
< divetan. Between this and the version based on 
Jeromes Hebrew l'salter there is ' no dill'erence of 
glossary or of grammar.' The underlying Latin is 
of course dillerent, but the French in both is the 
Norman dialect, resembling that of the Oxford 
MS of the ('/unison de Roland of the latter half 
of the 12th century. 

(b) The version of the Books of Kings is found in 
several MSS, the most important and the oldest of 
which is a Mazarin MS 70 of a)>ont the year 1170. 
Another MS mentioned by Bcrger is in the Arsenal 
Library at l'aris, No. 5211, and to these 1*. Meyer 
(lloitutnia, xvii. 120) adds Bibl. Nat. 0447, and in 
the same library Souv. art/, Jr. 1404. The version 
is not literal, but has many glosses, and is in parts 
versihVd. It is a translation of a text of the 
Vulgate not unlike the revision of Alcnin, written 
in Anglo- Norman, and not, as Leronx de Lincy 
thought, in the dialect of the lie de Franca. 

(c) The Apocalypse is preserved in 'pure Norman 
of the 12th cent.' in an early 13th cent. MS (Bibl. 
Nat./r. 4U3): in a slightly dillerent version in Bibl. 
Nat. MS/r. 13090 (A.U. "1313) ; and in the dialect 
of the He de France in Bibl. Nat. MS 103(1. The 
version, originally one and the same, has been re- 
produced in more than eighty MSS and in various 
dialects. There is also an early 13th cent, version 
of I and 2 Mac of which there have been several 
editions, in a dialect which has been the subject of 
much controversy. 

((/) The five chapters of St. John are found in a 
MS dating from the end of the 12th cent, in the 
British Museum (MS Harl. 292S), and are the 
earliest representative of the Bible in the dialect 
of southern France. 

2. About the same date we meet with several 
references to the existence of partial translations of 
the Bible in the south and east of France in con- 
nexion with the Waldenses, or followers of Fcter 
W aid us of Lyons, and the natives of the Vand. ( 
Thus Walter Si apes, who was himself present at the 
Lateran Council of 1179, tells how certain Walden- 
ses lib mm domino papce prtrsctitttccntnt lingua 
consr riptu in Gnllica in quo Uastua ct glos$>t ps&Uerii 
jdunmoniinriuc legis utri minus lihrorum routine- 
Itutur. Again, Stephen uf Bourbon, writing soon 
after 122.">, says that a man named Waldns, a 
native of Lyons, arranged with two priests to 
translate the' tlospels for him, and that besides 
this they also translated 'several books of the 
Bible.' Again, a Bull of Innocent III., dated 12th 
July 1191), refers to the translation into French of 
the C.ospels, St. Paul, the l'salter, the moral'm on 
.lob, and other books, and bids the bishop nnd 
Chapter of Metz make inquiries about them. The 
moralin Leroux de Lincy edited with the Books 
of Kings from a late 12th eent. MS (Bibl. Nat./r. 
24704) in a dialect which he thought to be Bnr- 
gundian, but which 1\ Meyer says belongs to the 
neighbourhood of Liege. The MSS connected 
with Provence and Vaud have been made the 
subject of two monographs bv Bcrger in Pomnniu, 
xviii. 35311'. and xix. R06ff. The MSS themselves 
belong to a later date than the references just 
mentioned, but probably the version goes back 
to the religions movements in the 12th and early 
13th centuries—movements of which an important 
feature was a study of the Bible ; and the text they 
contain has close affinities with one which circu- 
lated in the districts mentioned, in the 13th ecu 
tury. Amongst the Latin MSSof the Bible we lind 
a group with a peculiar mixed text, quite local 
in iU 'distribution, cootaining only the NT, aim 
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marked by eurious divisions of the text. They 
' present a recension quite peculiar, which cannot 
he con founded with any other family of text, and 
which can confidently be called Languedoc' It 
is important to remember that these Latin MSS 
belong to the beginning of the 13th century. Now, 
the earliest of the Provencal MSS is in the library 
at Lyons, and is dated by P. Meyer in the third 
quarter of the 13th century. This translation is 
based on the local Latin text just mentioned (as in 
the long interpolation found in a few Latin MSS at 
M 1 21P 1 ), and that a glossed text in which the Latin 
was 'written above the Provencal. Another Pro- 
vencal MS {Bibl. Nat, MS/r. 24-25) is not earlier 
than the beginning of the 14th cent., and Meyer 
regards the version as not mueh older, while its 
linguistic peculiarities indicate an origin in the 
south or south east of Provenee. The translation 
is more free than that found in the Lyons MS, but 
is not independent of that MS, with which it agrees 
in some misreadings or misrenderingsof the Latin. 
The two MSS exliibit 'the greatest diilerences, 
and striking resemblanees.' Thus, in St. Mark 
the texts differ widely, in St. John the resem- 
blances and ditl'erences are both great ; on the 
other hand, in the Epistle of St. James and those 
of St. Paul the text seems to be the same. A 
third MS (Bibl. Nat. MS/r. 6261) of the Provencal 
belongs to the 15th century. The version is 'free, 
often abridged, sometimes paraphrased or accom- 
panied by glosses.' The Latin text on which the 
translation rests is ' that which was in use through- 
out France from the 0th to the middle of the 13th 
cent.,' and there is hardly any trace of the local 
Langnedoc readings already mentioned. There 
are other indications that the translation is earlier 
than the end, and perhaps than the middle, of the 
13th century. In Romania, xviii. 430, Meyer men- 
tions another fragment of the 14th cent, containing 
the same translation, on the whole, as that found 
in the MS just mentioned — a translation inde- 
pendent of that in the iirst two MSS, and bearing 
marks of having its origin among the seet of the 
Cathari. Another Provencal MS of the 15th cent. 
(Bibl. Nat, MS/r. 2426) contains the historical 
books of the OT. This translation was made not 
from the Latin, but from the French. Berger thus 
sums up {Rohirtnia, xix. 55 ( J-561)the history of the 
Provencal Bible: 'The tirst Provencal translation 
comes to us from Limoges. It consists of five 
chapters of St. John. The MS which contains it 
was eopied in the 12th cent., perhaps in the Abbey 
of St. Martial. There is no reason to think that 
it is a fragment of a more complete translation, fur 
it is a liturgical section. About one hundred years 
after, in the south of Languedoc, and very probably 
in the department of Auile, an interlinear version 
of the NT was made over the text then \ised in 
that district. This version, preserved for us in 
the Lyons MS, was the official translation of the 
Cathari, and undoubtedly exereised a great influ- 
ence in the south. It is difficult to believe that 
the Vand version and the second Provencal version 
(MS/r. 2425) have not been, to some extent, influ- 
enced by it. . . . Finally, in the 15th cent., beyond 
a doubt, the Provencal Bible was completed by a 
translation of the historical books of the OT. . . . 
This new saered history was not derived from the 
Latin, but from a French compilation, a composite 
work due to several translators.' 

3. Another group of MSS contains a text cer- 
tainly used by the inhabitants of the Vaud, but 
there is nothing at all to prove that the translation 
was their work. Five of these MSS have been 
carefully examined by Berger, The oldest is the 
Carpentias MS, No. 22, in the Municipal Library, 
which dates from the 14th cent., and contains^ 
besides the NT, the Sapiential book* Another 



MS closely allied to the preceding is a Dublin 
MS, dated 1522, which 'would seem to be a re- 
production of the MS of Carpentias,' only that 
it contains eight ehapters of Fcclesiasticus not 
found in the latter. Two other MSS, one at 
Grenoble and another at Cambridge, are closely 
related. The lirst is particularly interesting 
because of a liturgical point, implying a con- 
nexion with Bohemia; and both have a curious 
translation of the latter part of the Acts derived 
from an Italian version. The last MS of this 
family, at Zurich, belongs to the 16th cent., and 
has been inlluenced by the text of Erasmus. 

Of the relation of this group to the l'rovencal, 
Berger writes {Romania, xviii. 405) that 'it is not 
possible to give a decided answer. There are in- 
numerable ditl'erences of all kinds between the two 
families, and the most important perhaps is that 
their Latin text is not absolutely the same. . . . 
It is not impossible that the relation of the Vand 
and Provencal texts may be thus explained. After 
the first edition [i.e. of the Provencal text], repre- 
sented by the Lyons MS, a redaction of the inter- 
linear Provencal text might have been made into 
more modern language, and one which the trans- 
lator believed to be more in accord witli the Latin. 
Into this work variants of every kind, even of the 
Latin text, might have found their way.' 

Of the OT, the only part which has found a plaee 
in these MSS is that whieh includes the Sapiential 
books, and that probably has a different origin 
from the NT. The version is based on the Latin, 
corresponding exaetly with the revision made at 
Paris at the beginning of the 13th eent,, and ' con- 
tains none of the peculiarities of the southern texts 
of the end of the 13th eent., of whieh the Vaud 
NT seems to be the translation.' 

4. All these translations with which we have so 
far been engaged were local and partial ; but the 
same century which gave birth to the translations 
of Provence and Vaud also saw the origin of the 
first complete French Bible. This dates from some 
time after the year 1220, the time to which Boger 
Bacon assigns the Paris re\ Ision of the Vulgate, 
the chapter divisions of which (as found in MSS 
Bibl. Nat. hit. 151S5, 15467) are adopted by the 
Freneh Bible. An inferior date is fixed by the 
sceond Dominican revision of the Vulgate made by 
Hugh of St. Cher about 1250. The limits of time 
within which this complete French Bible was made 
are therefore fixed pretty narrowly. The trans- 
lation was made at Paris ' by several translators 
working under the same guidance and using several 
Latin MSS, of whieh the chief was a copy of the 
Bible, corrected by the University.' The character 
of the translations varies widely in the different 
parte of the Bible. Some books, for example 
Genesis, are glossed throughout ; in the rest of the 
Pentateuch there are no glosses, in other books 
there are few. The translation also varies very 
much in merit in respect of style and accuracy. 
There are many resemblances between the Gospels 
and the Prophets. The translation of the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles is poor ; on the other hand, that 
of St. Paul's Epistles, especially the Epistle to the 
Boinans, is very good. Some MSS give two ver- 
sions of the Epistle to Titus. All these things indi- 
cate that the work was not that of one translator, 
but of many. 

Of the entire Bible we have only one perfect 
MS (Bibl. Nat. /**. 6 and 7), which dates from the 
end of the 14th century. Another MS in the same 
library (/r. S9!>) is a good deal older, dating from 
about 1250; but several books aTe not found in it, 
and it is mutilated at tbe beginning and end, for 
it begins with Gn 2 U and ends with 1 P 2 J1 . Of 
the lirst part of the Bible we have three MSS of 
the J 3th and 14th cents., viz. Arsenal MS 5056. 
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Brik Mns. Jlnrlein.ii 610, am] Cambridge MS lie. 
3. 52, Of the second part of the Bible we have 
very many MSS, Amongst the oldest and most 
important of these,' all of t hem belonging to the 
13th cent., are .Ma/arin 0S4, Bibl, Nat. fr. 3«JS, 
Brusanl» MSA. 211, Bibl. Nut.//\ 125SL It is not, 
however, easy U> distinguish between MSS of the 
second part of the French Bible and MSS of the 
second volume, the so-called Il'thle II Lvt or it i le : (which 
incorporated bodily the Bible text), unless the 
MSS are older than the date of the Bible Uis- 
torinlc. This work was a translation into Freueh 
of the Ilistovht Sdiolttsficu, composed by Peter 
Com eft or about 117i>. It was a resume of Bible 
history, incorporating many legends and a good 
deal of secular history. The French translation, 
or edition, was made by Cniars des Moulins, of 
Aire, in the N.E. of France, at the end of the 13th 
cent. JIc dealt very freely with the original, 
sometimes abridging, sometimes inserting, extracts 
of Bible text. The Jiihlc Ilisturiate Complftie 
ot which the oldest MS (a.d. 1312) is Brit, Mns. i. 
A. xx. is the name given to Guiars' work when 
accompanied by a translation of the actual text of 
the Bibl*. The smallest copies do not contain the 
text of Chron., Ezra, Nell., dob. Some add dob, 
while the so-called GmmUft Bibles Ilistorinles give 
the complete text of Chron,, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 
The popularity rapidly attained by the work of 
Guiar* des Moulins secured a wide circulation for 
the French translation of the Bihle of which it 
incorporated so much. 

;">. In the 14th cent, there are only three trans- 
lations which require to be noticed — 

(n) The lirst is an Anglo-Norman version made 
in England, which never had any influence in 
France. The earliest MS (Bibl. Nat. fr. 1) ends 
with He 13, and belongs to the lirst half of the 
14th century. A second MS (Brit. Mus. i. C. iii.) 
dates from the loth cent., and contains from 
Genesis to Tobit. The translation is not a good 
one. 

{b) The second translation belonging to this 
period is the so-called Bihle of king John, at whose 
command the work was begun by John of Sy in the 
diocese of Rheims. It is found in a MS (Bibl, Nat, 
fr. 153!>7) of the year 1355. Berger describes it as 
an 'excellent revision of the Anglo-Norman Bible,' 
giving a text independent of the 13th cent, trans- 
lation. 

[c) Thirdly, we have to notice the incomplete ver- 
sion made by Baotil de Presles. This is the 'Bible 
of Charles v.,' a revised text of which, containing 
the whole OT, is found in MS Bibl. Nat.//-. 155, a 
Nth cent. MS. 

li. The 15th cent, is 'the age of MSS retouched, 
and of the begiuuingof printed texts.' The earliest 
printed text is that which appeared in Lyon* in 
1477 or I47S with the names of Jnllien Mat lit) and 
1'eter Kurget as editors. It reproduces the text of 
the 13th cent. Bible, but is an edition of no im- 
portance. Much more important is the edition 
printed by Verard (with no date on the title-page), 
at dates variously given as I -1ST and 14%. This 
contains a text very much like that in MS fr. 151), 
and embodies a revision made by John de Rely, 
eonfe*sur of Charles VIII. 

7. With the beginning of the 10th cent, we come 
to the important work of le Fevre d'Etaples, 
which appeared between 1523 and lf>30. The NT 
was published by Simon de Colines at I'aris in 
1523, and often reprinted later. The completed 
Bihle appeared at Antwerp in 1530. The OT is 
largely a new translation from the Vulgate, and 
the glosses of the BMc llixUttink for the most part 
disappear from the French Bible for the hist til 
But, save where J. de E< lyjiad gi; 
phrase of the Bible Hist 



text, le Fevre only 'revised' his predecessor's 
work, comparing it with the Latin. The transla- 
tion is described as 'painfully literal,' but the 
marginal notes with winch it was accompanied 
were thought to savour of Prote#tanti*m, and in 
1540 the book was put on the Index, and many 
copies were destroyed. A few years later a revi- 
sion of the Antwerp Bible was undertaken by two 
Eouvain divine* in the interests of Boman Catho- 
licism, and appeared in 155U. Very few changes 
from le Kcvre's version were made, out the trans- 
lation was authorized and frequently revised (in 
100s, 102], 1047) and reprinted. 

8. The translation of < divetan of Xoyon in 1'icardy 
marks an epoch in the history of the Ere neb Bible. 
This, the lirst French Protestant version, vvas pub- 
lished in 153,") at Serrieres near to Neufchatel, and 
is sometimes called the Bible of Serrieres. It was 
frequently republished with numerous revisions in 
the successive editions. The work of * Hivetan has 
been the subject of several articles by Bcuss in the 
Brent <le. Theolofjie (series iii. vols. 3 and 4), in 
which his relation to preceding workers is carefully 
examined in detail. His chief contribution was in 
the translation of the OT. This is, according to 
the estimate of Reuss, not only a work of erudition 
and merit, but a real ehrf d'wurrc. He hail the 
Antwerp Bible before him, but generally the 
changes are so numerous that it would be hard to 
nrove Ids use of it. There is no doubt that we 
nave in the OT a new translation in which he 
sought faithfully to reproduce the original. Simon 
asserts that Olivetan had little or no Creek or 
Hebrew knowledge, and l'etavel that he was 
really dependent on 1'agninus' Latin version of 
the llebrew; but Graf says his marginal notes 
show that he does not follow 1'agninus slavishly, 
but himself consulted and studied tin? Hebrew. 
In the Psalter, Olivetan translated from the 
Hebrew, whereas le Fevre's version, in the 
Antwerp Bible, was based, like nearly all the 
mediieval French Psalters, on the Calliean Psalter 
of Jerome, which, as we have seen, represented a 
ilexaplar text. In the Apocrypha {Rente tic Thio- 
laf/i'', iii. 4. 10 he did not himself make a new 
translation, hut * confined himself to reproducing, 
with very slight and superficial corrections, the 
translation printed at Antwerp.' The marginal 
notes show the amount of work he himself did, 
sometimes explaining the llebrew, in other places 
substituting one French word fur another. These 
notes show that the Greek hits been used in some 
cases, while elsewhere it has been quite neglected. 
The NT is substantially the same as that printed 
in the 1523 edition of le Fevre, but there ar» 
changes probably due to the use of the fourth 
edition of Erasmus (1527), in which the Greek text, 
a Latin translation of it, ami the Vulgate are 
placed side by side. That he has carefully used 
the Greek is seen by the care with which he mark* 
the words in le Ecvre's version which are not in 
the Gn.-ek. Thews he prints in small type. Rcutte 
regards his work, jud-cd by the standard of that 
time, as indicating an 'erudition really prodigious.' 
It has been often asserted that Calvin colluboralcd 
with Olivetan in this work, but there is no proof 
of any association with Olivetan in the original 
translation, or in any revision before 1.145. Before 
this latter date many editions had appeared, 
including an anonymous one under the name of 
Eelisem de Belimakom \i.e. ' no name from no- 
where'), and many changes had been made. 

The lirst really important revision was that pub- 
lished at < iein-va in l.>s, which checked for it v Idle 
the changes which had be n introduced from fine 
to time into Olivetau's version, and it i* important 
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Of the Geneva translation there were very many 
editions in the 17th and ISth cent*, which had a 
wide circulation. The work of Martin (NT in 
101)6, Bible in 1707) and Koque*.' revision of it 
(1730) are comparatively un important. 

A more complete and important revision of 
Olivetan's work was carried out hy Osterwald, 
who published a Bible at Amsterdam in 1724. 
Tliis was followed in 1744 by a much more 
thorough revision, which regarded mainly the 
French idiom and the exegetical views of the time. 
It is clearer than Martin, and bears the marks of 
careful work, but as a translation is heavy in 
style. Another Geneva edition of some import- 
ance appeared in 1802-1805, and in 1822 a revised 
edition of Osterwald was published by the Bible 
Societies of Lausanne and Neufchatel, which in 
turn was revised more than once later. In 1834 a 
committee was formed at Paris to make a good 
translation, and they proposed 'to combine Martin 
and Osterwald, keeping the exactness of the one 
and the clearness of the other.' As a result, a 
N T was published in 1842 at the expense of the 
S.P.C.K., and this Avas followed by the OT in 
1S49. But the Bible of Osterwald was still the 
most popular, and feeling was so strong that in 
1803 a disruption of the Bible Societies in France 
was the result, the majority wishing to circulate 
other texts, while a minority was anxious to adhere 
to Osterwald. 

0. Leaving, at this point, the history of Olivetan's 
version, we must go hack chronologically to men- 
tion the French translation made by Castalion of 



Geneva, on which lie had l.cen at work since 1544 
and which he published in 1555. This translation 
was made, not from his Latin version published in 
1551, but from the Hebrew and Greek. His chief 
aim was to produce a Avork intelligible to the 
common people; and to effect his object he did 
not hesitate, if necessary, to coin a word. The 
style is brief, nervous, and often eflective, but 
the expressions chosen are sometimes undignilied. 
M bile its language Avas strongly censured by some 
when it appeared, as by Henry Stephen and the 
Genevan professors, it has been more highly valued 
by later Protestants as 'the lirst translation truly 
French and truly modern.' 

10. It is not necessary to delay over the many 
Catholic versions of the 17th cent., connected with 
the names of Corbiu (1043), Marolles (1049, etc.), 
Amelote (1006), Bouhours (1097), which were all 
based, more or less, on the Vulgate, and are chiefly 
interesting as showing the existence of a need 
among the French Catholics. 

The only one uf lasting importance is the work 
of the Fort Royalists, which is associated with the 
names of Antony and Louis Isaac le Maistre. 
The last named is better known as de Sacy. The 
translation of the NT from the Vulgate was begun 
by Antony le Maistre before 1057, and revised 
and completed by Louis le Maistre, avIio used the 
original Greek. The Avhole was revised ly Aruauld 
and others, with the help of the ancient Versions 
and Patristic commentaries. The translation was 
finally authorized, and the NT appeared at Mons 
in 16b7. The OT translation was the work of de 
Sacy himself during his imprisonment in the 
Bastille; but the publication was authorized only 
if notes were added to the translation. This was 
done, and the result was that the publication 
begun in 1672 was only completed in 30 volumes, 
the last of which appeared in 1095. 'The transla- 
tion made from the Vulgate is not always literal 
enough : it pays more attention to clearness and 
elegance than to faithfulness. Of all the French 
versions, it is the purest from the point of vieAV of 
the language and the best written ' It has been ives a verv C£U , eful 
often rcpvmted with and^ntbout aiote*, and during »*„> fact, ha- e been tab*. 



the last century it Avas circulated even by the 
Bible Societies. 

1 1. Numberless translations, of the whole or part 
of the Bible have been published both by Roman 
Catholics and Protestants during the last century, 
which need not detain us. It is only necessary 
in conclusion to notice the translation of the NT 
published by Oltramare in 1S72 and that of the 
OT by Segond in 1874. These Avere combined in 
an edition published by the French Bible Society 
in 1SS2. Segond completed his translation of the 
whole Bible by publishing a NT in 18S0, which, 
though not so good as Oltramare's version of the 
NT, has been circulated Avidely by the English 
and French Bible Societies. In 1900 the Flench 
Bible Society again published the OT of Segond, 
and the NT version of Oltramare. 

Literature.— S. Berber, La Bible Fran^aise au moyenaae, 
Paris, 1884, ' Les Bibles Provencals,' etc., in Jiomania, vols, 
xyiii. and xix.; E. Mangrenot, art. ' Franchises Versions de la 
Bilile' in Viyouroux's lUctinnnaire de la Bible; le Lony, 
Bibliotkeca Sacra ; E. Reuss, numerous articles in the Stra&s- 
hur^ Revue de Tttfttlogie ; Douen, II Moire de la Societe Bib- 
tique Piotestantv ; Herzo^, RE $ iii. 127 ff. 

ii. Italian Versions.— l None of the MSS oi 
the Italian Bible which have survived probably 
belong to an earlier date than the 14th cent.; but 
the evidence they afford as to the text from which 
they are derived enables us to refer the origin 
of the translation to the middle or second halt of 
the preceding century. It is not likely that the 
whole Bible was translated as early as this. That 
partis earlier than the 14th cent, is clear from the 
differences between the text of the Italian version 
and the Latin texts of the 14th and 15th cents., 
and its frequent agreement (e.g. at Ex 34-", Nu 3 4ii ) 
with t he peculiar local readings of earlier Latin 
MSS circulating in Noithern Italy. An early date 
is also indicated by other evidence furnished by 
some of the MSS. Thus the order of the books, 
and the divisions of the text found in two Paris 
MSS, and another at Siena, agree with those of 
Latin MSS prior to the 13th century. Other facts 
preclude the obvious suggestion that the resem- 
blance is due to the use of the early Latin MSS 
by a 14th cent, translator. The beginnings of the 
version are to be traced to the 'religious and 
literary influence of France,' and it has many 
points in common with the early French MSS, 
more particularly those connected with Provence 
ami the valleys of the Vaud. These resemblances 
occur throughout the Avliole Bible. Thus the 
Italian Psalter is in close agreement. Avith one 
of the earliest French Psalters. Of the Gospels, 
again, M. Berger writes : 'The Italian Gospels 
stand in so close a relationship to the different Pro- 
vencal texts that Ave have to look to each of them 
in turn for parallels to the peculiarities of our 
version.'* The Provencal text to which the 
Italian is related is an early form of that text. 
The same is true of the rest of the Italian version 
of tile NT, but there are indications that it 
belongs to a somewhat later date. One of the 
most striking illustrations of the relationship 
between the Italian and Provencal texts is to 
be found in Jn l 1 . Avliere ' In the beginning Avas 
the Word ' is rendered by the Italian version 'In 
the beginning was the Son of God.' This is found 
also in Provencal MSS, and other versions con- 
nected Avith them. Another parallel between the 
Italian and Provencal is found in the famous 
passage 1 Jn 5'- s . 

Probably in Italy, as elsewhere, on!}' single 
books or sections of the Bible were first trans- 
lated ; and those the books most in use for devo- 

* Jiomania, xxiii. 3S6. In this article the late M. Berger 
careful account uf the early Italian Bible, and 
"introm it. 
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t tonal purposes, or for edification, such as the 
Gospels, the Psalms, and the Sapiential books of 
the OT, and more particularly the Hook of Pro- 
verbs. Thus the earliest MS of the version which 
is assigned doubtfully to the 13th cent., a MS in 
tlie library of St. .Mark at Venice (CI. i. it'tl. SO), 
is a translation only of the Gospels and Epistles of 
t-he Sundays according to tlie Human year. Uther 
MSS of the tlospels consist of extracts, making a 
harmony of the Tour Guapelt, Lttiguimiig some- 
times with one, sometimes with anollier, this 
harmony being often paraphrastic. < Hhecs give 
n complete text of the Gospels; and of these com- 
plete MSS Berger enumerates six of the 14th and 
15th centuries. 

2. To those parts of the Bible which have been 
mentioned, translations of the rest were subse- 
quently added, tlie < >T being for the most part the 
latest to be dealt with. The completion of the 
translation was probably the work of the Domini- 
cans of the 14th cent.; but complete Bibles, owing 
to their expense, were rare. As elsewhere, the 
historical books of the OT were at lirst para- 
phrased rather than translated, on the plan of the 
JILstoria Xchvlnstica or the French Bible Historiafo, 
modelled on it. In this form we lind a good deal 
of the OT in a Siena MS (I. v. 5) of tlie 14th cen- 
tury. Another Siena MS(F. iii. 4) is 'our best MS' 
of tlie <>T, the whole of which it contains. This 
last MS dates from the 14th or 15th cent., and 
is interesting for the old order in vrliitvh the books 
of the Bible are found, ami the old system of divi- 
sions of the text. Uther noteworthy MSS are two 
belonging to the Biccard i Library in Florence, one 
of which (MS 1250) is a 15th cent. MS of the whole 
XT; the other (MS 1252! is a 14th cent. MS of 
the second half of the Bible from Kcclesiastieus 
to Revelation. The lirst half of the Bible, Geneti* 
to I'm 14, is found in a Laurent inn MS (A&hb, 1102) i 
of the year 14(36 ; while a Bans MS (ital. 3 and 4) 
of the year 1472 contains the second and third 
volumes of a Bible, beginning with Fzra. The 
only complete MS of the whole Bible which has 

•ome down to us is also in the Bibliotheque 
Xationale at Paris (MS, itul. 1 and 2). This dates 
from the end of the 15th cent., and with the other 
Paris .MS came from the library of the kings of 
Xaples, and no doubt represents a version made 
there. 

3. The MSS, in which the version is contained 
either wholly or in part, have many of them been 
carefully examined with a view to the evidence 
which tliey allbrd in regard to its general character 
ami history. This may be summarized as follow*. 
The language is, as a rule, the Tuscan dialect as 
spoken at Florence in the 14th cent.; but in some 
cases, e.g. in the Psalter contained in the St. Mark 
MS, ital. 57, the inlhience of the Venetian dialect 
is evident, ami the MS of the Gospels (MS, itul. 
i. \\) in the same library is in pure Venetian. The 
text found in both these MSS, us might be ex- 
pected, represent* a ditlerent underlying text from 
tlnit found in the majority of .MSS. 

In the Pentateuch the MSS as a rule present 
one and the same version : but one MS (Biccard. 
ltl.13), continuing Genesis only, preserves a text 
tpiite dillercut from thai of the other MSS, such 
as Siena MS, F. iii. 4. In the historical books we 
have two versions one more incorrect, abounding 
iti glosses and paraphrase, ami therefore probably 
the earlier, found in the Siena MS (1. v. 5); the 
other more literal and exact (Siena MS, F. iii. 4, ] 
Paris, Bib]. Nat. ital. 3l. In the Psalter we lind 
many variants in tin; comparatively large number 
of MSS, but these really represent only one 
original version. In the Book of Provwrtis, one 
of the earliest books t<> be translated, there are 
almost as many versions as there are MSS. Of 



the Hook of Judith there are two versions -the 
one free, the other literal. For the rest of the 
OT, though there are many variants, yet these do 
not indicate more than one translation. 

Passing to the XT, we lind that most of the 
MSS of the Gospels go back to one and the same 
version. An exception must be made in respect of 
the Venetian text (Mare. MS, ital. i. 3) already 
mentioned, which stands alone. The MSS of the 
Acts vary in the glosses which they insert ; and 
Minocchi traces three redactions of the version, 
but these are not independent. The translator's 
name is given in a prologue found in some MSS 
as Domenico Cava lea, a Dominican of Pisa, who 
died in 1342. A curious fact mentioned by Merger 
(l.t: pp. 3!M, 302) is that this version has been used 
in two MSS connected with the Valid, and is the 
source of an otherwise nut raced rendering of Ac 1<> 
onwards, found in those MsS. The process of 
Italian indebtedness to Fiance has here been 
reversed. In St. Paul's Epistles there is only one 
version, though it has passed through more than 
one redaction. The version found in Biccard. 
1252 seems at first sight to be independent ; but 
there are expressions, which it has in common 
with other MSS, which point the other way. In 
the Catholic Fpistles we lind, as elsewhere, two 
translations— the one incorrect and glossed, the 
other literal. Most MSS of the Apocalypse con- 
tain the same text, but one (Biccard. 134*1) is quite 
independent, and is related to the Provencal texts. 
The most striking and sntheicnt proof of this is 
the rendering of the words 'one like unto the son 
of Man' by 'one like the son of the Virgin,' a 
rendering found in several versions connected with 
the south of France. 

In regard to the text of the version, Bergcr 
(I.e. p. 417) sums up as follows: 'We cannot 
affirm that it was translated entire by one single 
person, or by the same group of translators. . . . 
As for the XT, it appears to have come entirely 
from one pen, and that the pen of a man who 
knew the Provencal language perfectly, and who 
had the Provencal Testament under his eye or in 
his memory. Many readings of the Latin which 
the translator adopts are those which were current 
at the beginning of the 13th cent, in Languedoc. 
Sometimes the Italian text is not a translation 
of the Latin text, but of the Provencal or Vaud 
version.' 

4. The name of one translator, Gavalca, has 
been already mentioned, but probably all lie did 
was to revise an older text resembling those of 
southern France. Another name connected with 
the old Italian version as a translatoi is that of 
John of Tavelli, bom in 13S6, and afterwards bishop 
of Ferrara, who is said to have translated the 
version printed at Venice. An old Life of him 
ascribes a translation t<> him, but is indelinitc as 
to the extern t of the sunnosed translation ; and the 
statement as to the \ enice edition is disproved 
by the fact that the printed version is contained 
in 14th cent. MSS, while John of Tavelli was then 
too young to have done the work ascribed to him. 
The early versions have also been assigned to 
James of Voragiue, Passavanti, and others. Pas- 
savanti is himself excluded bv the way in which 
he speaks of the versions which existed in his 
time, and the mention of his and other names is 
probably due to the wish to assign the version to 
persons\vell known in connexion with the forma- 
tion of early Italian prose. 

5. Of course, in connexion with the Information 
movement, several translations came into exist- 
ence. The earliest is associated with the name of 
A. Brncioli, one of those who championed Floren- 
tine liberty, and snllcied for so doing. His trans- 
lation was begun in 152S, and the .NT was lirst 
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published by Giunti at Venice in 1530. This was 
followed by the Psalms in 1531, and the whole 
Bible in 1532, This complete translation (and 
also translations of the separate books) was fre- 
quently reprinted. On his title - page Rrueioli 
claims that the version was made from the 
Hebrew and the Greek. He probably knew 
Hebrew ; but Simon has proved that no great 
knowledge of Hebrew is shown, and the author 
very probably relied on l'agiiimis' Latin version 
for the OT, and that of Erasmus for the NT. 
His commentaries betray Protestant ideas, and 
bis work was condemned and put on Paul IV. 's 
Index of 1559, and after this it practically ceased 
to be reprinted. In 153K a Dominican of some 
repute, named Marmouhino, issued a translation 
which was in reality only a redaction of Brucioli's 
work, bringing it more into conformity with the 
Vulgate. The 16th cent, produced many other 
translations of separate books, with and without 
commentaries*, but none are of any special interest. 

6. The most important translation, which is still 
the official Bible of Italian Protestants, circulated 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society, is that 
of J. Diodati, who was born at Lucca in 1576, 
and died in 1649. Diodati was a very good scholar, 
and when only twenty-one was appointed by Beza 
professor of Hebrew at Geneva. His work is 
described as remarkable from the point of view of 
literature and of scientilie accuracy. As a rule he 
keeps close to the Vulgate, except in the Psalter, 
m here the Vulgate follows the LXX. An edi- 
tion of the whole Bible was published at Geneva 
in 1607. The NT was published separately at 
Geneva in 16DS and at Amsterdam in 1665. An 
edition with commentaries appeared in 1641. A 
carefully revised edition was published by the 
London Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
in 1854. 

7. Of Catholic translations there were fewer in 
this country than elsewhere. The prohibition, by 
Pope Pius IV. in 1564, of the reading of the Bible in 
the vulgar tongue was not removed till 1757, when 
Benedict XIV. gave a qualified permission, and so 
for two centuries the Catholics had no need of 
a translation. The only one which need be men- 
tioned is that of Martini, archbishop of Florence, 
published in 1776 at Turin, and circulated by the 
British and Foreign Bible .Society in editions of 
the NT (1813) and of the OT (1821*). 

8. In conclusion, it is necessary to speak briefly 
of the earliest editions of the Italian Bible. One 
of these was printed by AYendelin at Venice in 
August 1471, and bears on its title-page as the 
name of the translator Nicolo di Malherbi. Berger 
says of it that ' the text in general dilt'ers much 
from that of the MSS ' ; but it is really not a new 
translation, but the old version with a few changes, 
chiefly dialectical, from the Tuscan of the MBS 
to Venetian. Of the frequent later editions of 
M.-ilherbi's translation, one — that of 14110 



Literature.— S. Berger, ' La Bible Italienne au moyen age ' 
in Romania, 1894, p. 35Sff. (with bibliography, and list of MSS 
appended); S. Minocehi, art. ' Jtaliennes Ver&ions de la Bible' 
in Vigouroux's Diet, de la B'Me ; Negroni, La Bibbia volgare ; 
Carini, Le I'erxiuni delta Bibbia in volgare italiano ; le Long, 
Biblivtheca Sacra. 

iii. Spanish Versions.—!. The history of the 
Bible in Spain begins with Priscillian and Lucinius 
of Bietica, the correspondent of Jerome (Epp. Ixxi. 
and lxxv.) ; and four centuries later the school of 
sacred paleography at Seville and afterwards at 
Toledo, from which came the Codex Tolctanus and 
Codex Cavcnsis, might well detain us. The im- 
portance of the Yisigothie text of the Vulgate, 
and the influence of Theodulf and the Latin 
Bible of Spain beyond the border of that country, 
are other interesting subjects closely connected 
with the Spanish Bible. 

2. But our immediate object is to trace the his- 
tory of the Bible in the Spanish language. To this 
there is no allusion before the 13th cent., when 
John I., king of Arragon, passed a royal decree in 
1233 at Tarragona, that no one, clergy or laity, 
was to keep in his house any translation into the 
vulgar tongue of the OT or NT. This prohibition 
implies the existence of such a translation. A 
few years later, however, the reign of AlphonseX., 
surnamed 'the AYise ' (1252-1284), marks a period 
of literary activity, especially in regard to the 
translation of ancient writings into Spanish. 
Among other works he is said to have ordered 
a translation of Jerome's text of the Bible. One 
of the most important productions of this reign 
was the commencement, at any rate, of a Historia 
General very similar in character to the Bible 
llistorialc (see above, p. 405 u ), but in its original 
form probably more general, and containing less 
of the Bible text than the French work. The 
Historia was divided into live parts, the lirst of 
which corresponded roughly to the 1'entateuch ; 
the second covered from the death of Moses to the 
death of David ; the third the Psalter, Sapiential 
books, and some of the Prophets ; of the fourth we 
d<> not know the contents ; the fifth contained some 
of the Prophets, the Apocryphal books, and a large 
part of the NT. It is probable that the lirst two 
parte alone go back to the time of Alphonse X., 
and that in Spain, as elsewheie, the earliest form 
of the composition had comparatively little of the 
actual text of the Bible, though a good deal of it 
was paraphrased. Of this work we have many 
MSS of the 14th and loth cents., some with, some 
without, the text of the Bible. It is impos- 
sible, however, to deline precisely the date and 
origin of the Bible text contained in the work, 
the later MSS of which in Spain as in France no 
doubt gradually incorporated more and more of 
the ipsisskwi verba of the liible. Comparatively 
little, if any, can be assigned to the date of 
Alphonse X. 

3. One almost unique feature in the history of 
noteworthy if, as Carini says, the designs for its the Spani-di version of the Bible, as compared with 
ornamentation were the work of Bellini and liot- those made in other countries, is the large pro- 
ticelli. Another edition, which followed iminedi- portion of early translations made from the Hebrew 
ately in October of the same year, is that published text, the work of Jewish I'abbis. The history 
by Jenson, the text of which was based partly on of these, and of the translations made from the 
that of the MSS, partly, as in the NT and Psalter, Latin, has to be recovered from an examination of 
on that of Malheibi's edition. The explanation of the text of MSS contained in the Escurial and 
this in that the printing was begun simultaneously elsewhere, and from such other information as 
at diflerent points. Berger says of it {I.e. p. 364) these MSS give in the way of prefaces, notes, etc.. 



that it is ' faithful to the MSS, and those as a rule 
the hurt ' ; but the value of the edition is enormously 
depreciated by the fact of its being in large 
measure a reproduction of M.-ilherbi's work. It 
had become a bibliographical rarity, for it was 
not in great demand, and was reprinted with a 
valuable introduction by Negroni in 1SS:2-1SS7 in 
ten volumes. 
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Much has been done in this direction by £gnren 
in the work mentioned ;it the end of this section, 
and by Berger in a detailed comparison of the 
text of the MSS in two articles in Romania for 
1S!)S), where a full description of a number of MSS 
and a bibliography will be found. 

Among the important MSS which contain trans- 
irew may be mentioned two 
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In the Escurial, I. j. S ami I. j. 0. The lirst of 
these is n loth cent. MS, whiuh contains a large 
part uf the lirst half of the Hibk\ including the 
Psalter. This version of the Psalter is said, in a 
note prdfixud to it, tit he t he work of Herman, a 
German, and to he made from the Hebrew. Now 
a man of this name, known as a translator of 
Aristotle, is connected with Toledo about the year 
P24<>. There is no reason, then, to doubt that the 
Psalter was translated ahont that time by Herman. 
He probably used the Psalt. lick of Jerome, and so 
we lind x'ldh (in Psol [.Fug. and lleb. 5:>] 5 ) ren- 
ilurud by 'always'; but the translation shows an 
independent knowledge of Hebrew, as at Ps4l J and 
4i 7 . The second MS mentioned above is assigned 
to tlie 1 4 til cent., and contains the second half of 
the Bible. The Spanish used is that of the early 
](th cent., and there are many points uf resem- 
blance, in respect of the text divisions, summaries, 
etc., between this MS and the Codex Toletanns, 
the Biblu of Theodulf, ami the Visigothie text— a 
resemblance which points to an early date for the 
translation. There are various other MSS con- 
taining \ ersious from the Hebrew, e.g. Esenr. 
Bibl. MS t, and a bilingual (Lat. and Spanish) 
MS belonging to the Royal Hist. Library at 
Madrid, which begins with the Major Prophets 
and ends with 2 Maccabees. The best known of 
these translations is the so-called Biblu of the 
Duke of Alba, the MS of which is now in the 
Liriii Palace at Madrid. This is described by 
l!erger as an 'unrivalled monument of Spanish 
art anil science,' 'an enterprise unrivalled in the 
Middle Ages.' The work was ordered in \A12 by 
bonis de Guzman, master of the order of Oalatrnva, 
who paid more than £3000 for it. The translation 
was carried out between 142-J and 1430 by ltabbi 
Moses Arragel (i.e. 'the Expert') of Maqueda, 
near Toledo. It was not a new translation, but a 
revision of older texts. 

Of versions made from the Latin Vulgate may 
be mentioned — (I) the Bible of Quiroga (Escur. 
MS I), given by Cardinal Quiroga to Philip II. 
In this the order of the books is that of the 
Vulgate ; and the Apocryphal books, not in the 
Hebrew, are translated; (2) a translation made 
for Alphonse V., king of Arragon (141 0-14. "*S). This 
MS contains the books from Proverbs to the 
Apocalypse ; (3) a translation made by Martin de 
Lucena (about 1450) of the Gospels and St. Paul's 
Epistles contained in Escur. MS 11, a MSnowlost ; 
(I | a translation (in Escur. MS 7) of the books from 
Lv 1-2 Kings. 

4. The earliest printed edition of any part of the 
Spanish Bible is that of the Pentateuch printed 
at Venice in 141>7, which was the work of Spanish 
dews exiled from their native country. By far 
the most important and the best known of the 
early Spanish Bibles is the so-called Uiblc of 
Fcrrara, which contains the whole 0T except 
Lamentations, and was the work of two Portu- 
guese Jews, lhnirte Pinel and .lerome de Vargas. 
It is not really a new translation, but only an 
editing of the old revision made with reference 
to the Hebrew. The translation, we are told, 
leaves much to be desired in respect of elegance 
and correctness, and is often inexact and full of 
Hebraisms. Some corrections were made in later 
editions, of which there have been very many 
between Hill and the present day, published in 
many eases at Amsterdam. Besides the Bible of 
Ferrara, there have been many Jewish versions of 
the whole or parts of the OT : thus Phrine men- 
tions three editions of the Pentateuch at Amster- 
dam, six versions of the P>:i Iter (between Itififtnild 
172U), a translation of the Song of Songs, of the 
' First Prophet*,' of the llagiographu, ami of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah. 
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5. Translations made by Catholics in the 10th, 
17th, and early isth centuries are comparatively 
unimportant. 'The Council of Trent prohibited 
tin 1 reading of the Bible in the vulgar tongue, ami 
one of the rules of the Inquisition was stringent 
in the same direction. Jt was not till 17.">7 that 
Benedict XIV. permitted the reading of the Bible 
in the language of the country under certain con- 
ditions; and fifteen years later, in 17SS, the Spanish 
Inquisition gave similar permission. Moreover, in 
the 10th cent, at any rate the bulk of the Catholic 
theology of Spain was written not in Spanish but 
in Latin. For the most part, therefore, the ell'orts 
of Catholics in regard to Bible translation wwo 
conlined to those parts of it which had a place in 
the liturgy, and several of these attempts were 
never printed. Of the Gospels, four complete or 
partial translations are recorded. The first is a 
translation of the liturgical Gospels and Epistles 
by Montesiro, which was printed at Madrid in 
U>\2 ; the second is an anonymous translation of 
the four Gospels, contained in MS Escur. I. j. t>, but 
never printed, which is not dated, but is later than 
the Compluteusian Bible of I514-1.">17 which it 
uses; the third is a translation by a Benedictine, 
John de Robles, made in ISG0 whudi is found in 
MS Escur. 11. i. 4, but was never printed ; the last 
is a translation of St. Matthew and St. Luke by 
Siguenza. Of the Psalms there were several trans- 
lations, including one by Villa, a Benedictine of 
Montserrat, which was afterwards put on the 
Index; another by Cornelius Snoi, published at 
Amsterdam in 1553. The Sapiential books also 
found many translators, including the famous 
Louis of Leon, an Augustinian who translated the 
Book of .lob. There was also a version of the 
Apocalypse by Gregory Lopez, which was published 
after his death. 

0. More important were the Protestant trans- 
lations. The earliest of these was the version of the 
Psalter by Juan de Valdes, a Lutheran, the MS of 
which is at Vienna. This was not published till 
1SS0. To the same translator belongs the version 
of Unmans and 1 Corinthians, printed at Venice in 
1.130 and ]r>r>7. The lirst published Spanish NT 
was the work of Francis of Enzinas, printed at 
Antwerp in ir>43, and reprinted many times later. 
Another version, regarded bv some as a model of 
Castilian style, was the translation of the NT from 
the Greek, and the Psalter from the Hebrew, the 
work of Juan Perez of Pineda, who lied to Geneva 
to escape the Inquisition. The lirst published 
edition of the whole Bible is the Ilihlin tld (Jxo, 
so called from the bear which appeared as the 
frontispiece. This was the work of Cassiodore de 
llcina, a distinguished Hellenist, and occupied 
twelve 3*ears. The OT portion was probably little 
more than a translation of the Latin version of 
Pagninns. It is regarded as a satisfactory transla- 
tion, and was published at Basle in l.">07 -loO'J. The 
edition by Cyprian de Valera (Amsterdam, 1RU2) 
was practically only a revision of the work of 
< \assiudore. 

7. In the period after 17*2, when the Inquisition 
revoked the prohibition against reading the Bible 
in the vulgar tongue, a number of Cut liolie trans- 
lations appeared of the Psalms, Sapiential books, 
and Gospels. Only two of these Catholic versions 
are important. The lirst is the work of Philip 
Seio, attcrwards bishop of Segovia, and was pub- 
lished at Valencia in 1791-17H3. A second edition 
was published at Madrid in 17i>.">-1797. This trans- 
lation is based on the Vulgate, and is on the 
whole 'correct and elegant, though sometimes 
lacking in clearness ami exactness, and more often 
in warmth and life.' As the lirst complete version 
by a Spanish ( 'utholie it was received with enthu- 
many editions. But the 
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need of a translation based on the Hebrew and Greek 
began to be felt, and in 1807 Charles iv. ordered 
such a one. This was the work of Felix Torres y 
Aniat, afterwards bishop of Astorga, and was 
published 1S23-1S25. Though very successful and 
often reprinted, it did not supplant the translation 
of Scio, of which numerous editions still appear. 
There are no recent Protestant translations. The 
copies circulated in large numbers by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society are practically only 
reprints of the early Protestant translations of 
En/.inas, Cassiodore de Keina, and Cyprian de 
Valera already mentioned, and of the later Catho- 
lic versions of Scio and Torres Aniat. 

8. Besides the Castilian versions of the Bible of 
which we have hitherto spoken, the translation 
into Catalan, the language of Catalonia, also 
demands attention in connexion with the history 
of the Bible in Spain. Both by language and 
by political ties the district of Catalonia was in 
the early Middle Ages closely connected with 
southern France, and we are not surprised there- 
fore to find a close resemblance between the 
Catalan version and those of France. According 
to Berger (lltmumit^ xix. 523), the version 'is not 
older than the 14th cent., and was made in all 
probability by a native of Catalonia, educated at 
the University of Paris.' Its dependence on the 
French version is shown by the way in which it 
leproduces the most characteristic glosses of the 
French Bible. 

The oldest MS of the version is a Marmoutier 
MS of the NT now at Paris (Bibl. Nat. Funds esp. 
486) of the 14th century. We have also later MSS 
—(I) Bibl. Nat. Fowls esp. 2-4 ; (2) Bibl. Nat. Fowls 
esp. 5; (3) Brit. Mus. Egerton 1526, all of the 
loth cent., and all containing the same portions of 
the Bible, — which enable us to trace the history of 
the text to some extent. These later MSS pre- 
serve the same general text as that contained in 
the 14th eent. MS, but the glosses of the French 
Bible have been removed. ' The foundation of the 
version is the same : the phrases of the 15th cent. 
MSS from end to end are modelled on those of the 
14th, and a number of characteristic expressions 
attest the original identity of the translation.' Of 
MSS of the Psalter in this language Berger men- 
tions ten, and in them he distinguishes three in- 
dependent versions. One is found in Bibl. Nat. 
Fowls esp. .5, another is contained in Bibl. Nat. 
Funds esp. 2, and Egerton 1526, and a third in 
Bibl. Nat. Fowls fr. 2434. The first, like the 
other Catalan Psalters, is based on the Gallican 
Psalter ; the second seems to rest on the Hebrew 
Psalter, but this is really not the ease : the third 
represents the most ancient form of the text, and 
this last is based on a French version, for 'all the 
peculiarities of the Catalan text are explained by 
the French, and several are only explained by it.' 
The Sapiential books show evidence of the use of 
French and Latin as bases for translation. In the 
Book of Proverbs both French and Latin influences 
arc dear, in Wisdom there is no evidence of French, 
in Siraeh the two alternate. There is a similar 
want of uniformity in regard to the Prophets. 
The translation of Isaiah is made from the Vul- 
gate, but shows French influence. In Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel there is no trace of such 
influence. Nor is the underlying Latin text the 
same ; for, while Isaiah and Daniel rest on the 
ordinary Paris text of the 13th cent., there is no 
sign in Jeremiah and Ezekiel of the characteristic 
readings of that text. Of the Gospels we have 
three Catalan versions — one very inexact and para- 
phrased, the others literal. Two of these have 
many points of resemblance to the Provencal, by 
the help of which they were made, viz. those con- 
tained in the Marmoutier MS and Bibl, Nat, 



Funds esp. 2 ; the third contained in a Barce- 
lona MS does not appear to have anything in 
common with the Provencal text. In regard to 
St, Paul's Epistles, there is 'no doubt but that 
the Catalan Bible of the 15th cent, is dependent on 
that of the 14th, and the latter on the Bible in 
the language of France' {langue d'oil). The 
Apocalypse was based not on the French, but on 
the Vulgate ; but in the middle of this translation 
made from the Latin we lind reminiscences of the 
French. Berger sums up as follows in regard to 
the NT: *1 conclude by saying that the Catalan 
version of the NT was made at the latest in the 
14th eent. in some places from a French text, in 
others from a Latin text very similar to those 
in use at Paris. The writer probably incorpor- 
ated into his work an earlier translation of the 
Gospels.' 

The names of two translators are met with in 
writings on this version. The one is Boniface 
Ferrer, to whom is ascribed the translation printed 
near Valencia in 1477-1478 ; but, while the version 
belongs to the 14th cent., Ferrer lived in the 15th. 
A more important name is that of Sabruguera, 
a Dominiean of the beginning of the 14th century. 
He studied at Paris about the year 1307, and this 
would agree with the character of the version, as 
indicated by the MSS. Further than this, one 
MS attributes to him a version of the Psalter. 

The only early edition is that just referred to ; 
but nothing of it remains except four pages of one 
copy now in the monastery of Porta Cadi, near 
Valencia. A note on one of these pages preserves 
the name of Ferrer as the translator, and tells us 
the translation was made by him, with the assist- 
ance of other scholars, from the Latin. During 
last century, by the ellbrts of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, a version of the NT in 
Catalan was made and circulated. The first 
edition was printed in London in 1832, and later 
It was reprinted in London and Barcelona. 

Literature.— S. Berger, ' Nouvelles recherches sur les Bibles 
Proven^ales et Catalanes' in Romania, xix. 505 ft",, 'Les Eihles 
Castillanes.'etc, ib. xxviii. 3«0ff., 508 ff. (with a bibliography 
and list of MSS, etc.); E?uren, Memaria desctiptiva de log 
Codices notables, etc., Madrid, 1S50; Plaine, art. " Espasnoles 
Versions de la bible' in Vj^ouroux's Victionnaire de la Bible; 
Borrow, The Bible in, Spain ; Mayor, Spain, Portugal, and the 
Bible. 

iv. Portuguese Versions.— 1. A 14th cent. MS 
in the Escurial (O. j. 1) contains a Portuguese 
translation of the first part of the Historia General 
of Alphonse (see p. 408 b ), which of course had a 
Scripture basis. This translation may have been 
made by order of king Denis (127'J- 1325), the 
grandson of Alphonse, hut it does not give the 
literal text of the Bible. In the same century 
we are told that king John I. (13S5-1433) had a 
translation made by distinguished scholar* of the 
Gospels, Acts, and St. Paul, but nothing more is 
known of it. His granddaughter Philippa, who 
died in 14D7, is said to have had a translation 
made from French into Portuguese of the Gospels 
and Epistles of the Church year, .and the MS of 
such a translation now exists at Lisbon. 

2. A loth cent, catalogue of the library of king 
D. Duarte (1433-1438) mentions among the books 
a translation of Genesis, another of the Gospels 
and Acts, another of the Books of Solomon. From 
this we may infer that before the date of his death 
a Portuguese version of these books existed. 

3. In the same century we hear of the compila- 
tion of a Life of Christ preserved in a MS of the 
monastery of Aleobaca ; and a paraphrase of the 
Aets, mixed with a good deal of legend, is found 
in another MS of the same monastery. We also 
know from the writings of 1>. Manuel of Cenaculo, 
bishop of B-io iion\ 1770-1S02, that twenty years 
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before be wrote there was in existence a para- 
phrastic translation made in the loth cent, by a 
Portuguese acquainted with Hebrew. t)f this he 
give* a speeituen from the beginning of the Hook 
of Geue#is, which shuws tli.it the translation kejit 
fairly close to the text of the llible. There was 
also in a MS of Alc.ohnca, which has since been 
lost, a less literal translation, or rather summary, 
of OT history. Some extract* of this which have 
heen preserved are said to lie written in language 
of the 14th cent., more archaic than the passagfe 
•pioted by Cenaunlo. 

Most of the statements mentioned licre are in- 
capable of being tested by the evidence of MSS 
containing the version, hut there is nothing im- 
probable about them, and they imply that the 
Portuguese translation dates from the 14th cent., 
that at lirst only some part* of the llible were 
translated, and those the part* most likely to be 
in use, and that the translation wib made from 
the Spanish and the French, and no doubt also 
from the Latin. 

4. It is not till the end of the 17th cent, that 
we meet with the lirst printed Portuguese Bible. 
This was a translation made by a native of Lisbon, 
John Feneira d'Almeida, who went out to the 
East as a Roman Catholic missionary, and after- 
wards became a Protestant. He began with the 
NT, which, after being revised, was printed at 
Amsterdam in 10N1 ; and a second edition appeared 
in 1712. Almeida's work, completed only as far 
as Fzekiel, was continued by others, and gradually 
the whole Bible was published, the last part to 
appear being the Major Prophets, which was printed 
in 1751. Almeida's version was not very popular, 
partly because it was antiquated in style, and 
partly, perhaps, from prejudico on account of his 
change of religion. 

;">. In 17S4 a Catholie translation by Anton 
Pereira cle Pigueiredo was published at Lisbon. 
This work, with notes, in twenty-three volumes, 
was based on the Vulgate, but does not follow it 
slavishly, and sometimes departs from it in favour 
of the Greek. A revised edition was begun some 
years later, hut not completed till IStO. 

Both of these translations have heen circulated 
in Portugal by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, but not in very large numbers. 

Liter atcrf. -S. Rorjjerin Romania, xxuii. p. 543, where a full 
bibliography will be found. 

v. Gehmak Versions, — 1. The oldest fragment 
of the Bible in German is to he found in a .MS, 
twenty-three leaves of which are at Vienna (MS 
N. cexxxiii.) and two at Hannover. These leaves, 
recovered from the bindings of other MSS, come 
from a MS of thu sth *ent. which belonged to the 
Bavarian monastery ot Moiisee, and they preserve 
fragments of a Latin and German translation of 
St. Matthew, the tirst of which begin* at S-* and 
the last ends with 2s-' ,J . The ending of the Gospel 
is followed by a Latin subscription, from which it 
is clear that only this Gospel was translated. The 
translation is unexpectedly good The Latin is 
closely but not slavishly followed, and there are 
few mistakes due to misunderstanding the Latin. 
The German is clear, and 'it was the aim of the 
translator to jjive not only correct but good 
German,' in a dialect which is 'a Bavarian redac- 
tion of a Prankish or Alsatian origin.il.' There is 
an edition of this very early and interesting MS 
by Massmann (Vienna. I s 4 1 > , and more recently 
by Bench (Strassburg, lsil 1). 

2. The next documentary evidence tiyaring on 
the Old German Bible is a translation of Tatian's 
Harmony of the Gospels, contained in a St. Gall 
.MS (No.* .Hi) of the second half of the Ut-h c 
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columns. The Latin version rests on that of the 
Fulda MS of the Oth cent., and this is closely 
followed by the German, 111 an Fast Franki-h 
dialect. The translation is not, as Sievers sup- 
posed, the work of a number of men, hut of one, 
who perhaps received assistance from others, and 
may perhaps have used already existing transla- 
tions of the separate Gospels made by di tie runt 
translators. The style of translation is not so 
vigorous as that of the Monsee St. Matthew, but 
it is clear, and runs easily, hi one section there 
are peculiarities, best explained by supposing that 
there was a defeet in the MS copied, which was 
supplied from another source. 

'.i. We must leave on one side, as not properly 
belonging to our subject, such sacred poems, em- 
bodying a good deal of the Bible narrative, as the 
Kri*t of UU'i'id and the llcliuiut by an unknown 
author. Both these helong to the middle or 
second half of the lit- li century. 

4. To the loth or early 11th eent. belongs the 
work of Notker Labeo(d. 1<)22), a monk ot St. Gall, 
who translated ami commented on Job and the 
Psalter. His work on Job has been lost. That on 
the Psalter is contained in its entirety only in one 
MS (No. 21) at St. Gall, but fragments of il liferent 
MSS of it are to be found at Munich, Basle, 
Maihingen, and elsewhere. The method adopted is 
to give each verse of the Psalms in the shortest pos- 
sible sentences, tirst in Latin and then in German, 
This is followed by commentary or paraphrase. 
Above the Latin words an interlinear German 
rendering is given in the St. Gall MS ; but this is 
later than Notker, and is not contained in the 
fragments in other libraries. Probably Notker's 
work was intended not for reading in the services, 
but for students in the monastery. 

0. A little later than Notker is to be placed the 
work of Williram, abbot of Ebersberg in Bavaria 
(d. HIS5), who translated ami commented on the 
Song of Songs. Of this work many MSS survive, 
showing its popularity. The Latin text of the 
Vulgate is written in the middle of the page; on 
the left of this comes a Latin paraphrase in leonine 
hexameters, and on the right an explanation in 
German appended to little sections of the text in 
( Jerman, which are of varying length. The German 
translation is generally very free, often too free, 
but the style is good and almost ideal. ' Such a 
true translation was only possible because Will iram 
loses himself in his text, and h:us sought to repro- 
duce it even to the smallest details. Williram has 
absorbed the Song of Songs into his very being, 
and from his being it has welled out in purest 
German.' 

t>. The next fragments of Bible text are some 
portions of the tour Gospels recovered from the 
bindings of volumes at Vienna (now Suppl. 
2.")i>) and Munich (now e.g. 111. o2"i!>) attributed l>y 
Walther (p. 4."ib) to the Pith century. These are 
clearly copied from a .MS belonging to an older, 
perhaps a much older, date. The sections are 
marked for liturgical use, both in the Latin ami 
the German, and the 'use' points to the diocese of 
Tendance, perhaps to St. Gall. The aim of the 
translator has heen to give a ' (lowing and popular' 
German version; and in this, in spite* ot an im- 
perfect knowledge of Latin, he has .succeeded. It 
is possible, but cannot he certainly proved, that 
the version was made for reading at church 
services. 

7. T<> the 12th eent. belongs a MS of the Psalter 
now at Munich (fW. (firm. 17), which came from 
the monastery at Windherg, ami i«- dated 1 1 ST. 
With this may be di*eu*»ed another MS of the 
Psalter belonging to the same century, now at 
Vi_cn_nn (MS 2oS2}. B'Uh these are Latin Psalters 
ions, hi the Mind- 
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berg Psalter the Latin is represented sometimes 
by more than one synonym, and a fuller explana- 
tion given in the margin ; the German is often 
omitted, or given only in part, possibly, as Walther 
suggests, because the scribe could not read the 
German he was copying. The synonyms were 
robably added later, possibly from a MS like the 
leima Psalter. The translation in this last 
Psalter is less exact than that in the Windberg 
Psalter, 

8. To the next century Walther ascribes a Zurich 
MS (Stadtbibl. C. 53. 713) of the Gospels, which, 
like a later MS of the same family at Basle (A, iv, 
44), shows signs of being copied from an earlier 
MS, in which corrections had been made, for two 
German words are often given for one Latin. 
Walther notices the effective and impressive char- 
acter of the translation. 

9. The beginning of the 14th cent, marks, accord- 
ing to Walt her, an epoch in the history of the 
German Bible, and MSS begin to multiply. We 
need not therefore pursue beyond that date the 
history of separate MSS of the whole or part of 
the Bible. The multiplication of MSS is explained 
by the desire of the Christians in Germany to 
have translations of the Lible to which they 
might appeal in regard to matters of doctrine 
and practice, as the authority of the Pope was 
weakened by the events of the early 14th century. 
The result was that a number of independent 
translations were made, often very inexact and 
inadequate. 

Walther enumerates altogether 203 MSS, begin- 
ning with those which have been mentioned, and 
going down to the 16th century. Of these, 10 con- 
tain the whole German Bible ; 6 others were origi- 
nally, but are no longer, complete Bibles ; 5 contain 
the OT and 8 the NT. Of the whole number no 
fewer than 12S belong to the 15th century. 

In connexion with all these MSS it is only 
possible to summarize the results as given in 
Wal titer's exhaustive work on the German Bible 
of the Middle Ages, and to mention one or two 
MSS of special interest or importance. The most 
important of the MSS, to which no reference has 
yet been made, if importance is to be measured by 
the amount of controversy of which it has been 
the occasion, is the so - called Codex Tcplensis. It 
is so called because it is to be found in the library 
of the Pramionstratensians at Tepl in Bohemia. 
The controversy, of which it is the centre, is the 
relation, if any, between the German translation 
and the work of the Waldenses. On the one hand, 
Haupt maintained that the pre-Lntheran German 
Bible, with which this MS generally agrees, had a 
Waldensian origin ; and, on the other hand, Jostes 
denied that there was any sufficient evidence of 
this. In this discussion many other scholars be- 
sides the two already named took part. The Codex 
Tfjilensis contains, among other things, a longish 
treatise on the c 7 stiicke dez heiligen ehristliehen 
Gelanben ' (seven articles of the holy Christian 
faith) appended to a short discussion on the 
'7 heilikheit der kirehen' (i.e. the sacraments), 
and it is their inclusion which suggests to Haupt 
the Waldensian origin of the MS ; and, as the 
text of this MS agrees with that of the first 
printed German Bibles, he goes on to infer the 
connexion of the German Bible with the Waldenses. 
Walther (I.e. pp. 103, 194) says: 'As a result of 
the controversy between Haupt and Jostes we 
may recognize that only the treatise at the end of 
the MS, and that very probably, originated among 
the Waldenses, while the other additions may 
have come as well from a Waldensian as from a 
Catholic. At the same time, it is by no means 
certain that the man who inserted the last piece 
was aware of its heretical origin* or was himself a 



Waldensian.' Other evidence isallbrded by marks 
in the margin drawing attention to certain pas- 
sages of doctrinal importance. But these marks 
do not all imply the same doctrinal views on the 
part of the person who added them. Some are 
Catholic, others Waldensian, and all in the same 
hand. These marks therefore only prove, accord- 
ing to Walther, that the MS was used and marked 
by one of the Waldenses. 

Another MS which deserves attention is the 
splendid Bible in six volnmes at Vienna (MS 
N. 2759-64) called the ' Wenzel Bible' after king 
Weuzel. It contains the greater part of the OT, 
and was the work of Martin Uotlev between 13S0 
and 1400. The importance of the MS lies not so 
much in the text as in the elaborate illustrations. 
Some of these are found in other MSS, and their 
origin and purpose are not always clear. 

A third MS to be noticed is the so-called Florian 
Psalter, a trilingual version, in Latin, Polish, and 
German, ehiefly'interesting in connexion with the 
early history of the Polish Bible. This is also a 
sumptuous volume so far as illustrations are con- 
cerned, but for some reason or other they were 
never completed. 

Among early groups of MSS one of the most 
interesting is that which contains a translation of 
the Psalter made by Henry of Miigeln about 1350. 
The oldest representative of this family is a MS of 
the Cistercian monastery of Ilein near Gradwein, 
but the version is found in 18 other MSS. The 
MSS give a continuous translation with a Latin 
text on the margin and a gloss derived largely 
from Nicholas of Lyra. Of the translation repre- 
sented by this group Walther writes (p. 718) : 
' His work on the Psalter cannot be brought into 
line with the other German Psalters, for his chief 
purpose is to provide a popular work, and he has 
succeeded in Ins object.' 

Another group of MSS of the Psalter is one 
which goes back either to the original Hebrew 
text or to Jerome's Psaltcrium Hcbruicum. As 
preserved in the MSS the text has been corrected 
by the help of the Vulgate. 

It). From the MSS we pass to the early printed 
editions of the German Bible. Of these Walther 
enumerates as belonging to the period from 1466, 
the date of the earliest, to 1521, ei-hteen editions 
of the complete German Bible— fourteen in High 
German and four in Low German — besides thirty- 
four of Psalters or other separate books of the 
Bible. The four earliest bear no indication of the 
date or place of publication, and their order of 
precedence has been very carefully examined by 
Walther. The result ot his investigation is to 
vary the order as previously given by Hain. 
Walther has proved that the earliest Bible is that 
printed by Mentel at Strassburg. In a note at 
the end of the copy in the Munich Library it is 
stated that ' this book was bought on the 27th of 
June 1406 for 12 gulden'; and a note at the end 
of a copy at Stuttgart says that it was printed in 
]466. The second edition of the Bible is that of 
Eggestein, also printed at Strassburg. On the 
strength of a note in the Stuttgart copy, which 
says that it was printed in 1462, Eggestenrs used 
to be regarded as the earliest German printed 
Bible. Walther shows that it is later than Mentcl's 
edition, on which it is based, and that it dates 
from about 1470, as a note in the Gotha copy 
implies. The third, dependent on Eggestein, is 
Pilanzmann : s Augsburg edition of abont 1473. 
The fourth, also an Augsburg edition by Zainer, 
is a revision of Eggestein, for 'they have many 
most striking misprints in common.' This is 
assigned to about 1473, and is to be regarded as 
earlier than the Swiss edition, printed probably at 
Basle, which used to be put fourth. Of this Swiss 
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edition one copy only, at Gottingen, out of the 
thirty-two known to us, hears u date, 1474. On 
ZaiiitVs wli lion of 1473 the Sve'm eilition and 
three other Augsburg eilitions, printed hy Zuiuer 
(1477) and Sorg (1477 and Nsit), dep&iuL The 
ne\t edition, published by Kohurger at Nurem- 
berg in 14S3, professes to he and is 'a revision 
made with great diligence,' his corrections being 
possibly derived from those in the < 'ologne Low 
German Bible, with which Koburger's edition bus 
inanv illustrations and other points in common. 
The last live editions of the complete High German 
Bible which preceded Luther are dependent on 
that of Kohurger. They were published, one at 
Strassburg (1 485) by Gruninger, and four at. Augs- 
burg— two by Sehiinspergcr in 14s7 and 1490, and 
two by Otiuar in 15<)7 and 151$. Walther thus 
sums up the result of his exhaustive investigation 
of the early printed Bibles : 'Our conclusion from 
the comparison of these Bibles is that they all 
belong to the same family of translations, but 
that the Bible lirst published by John Meutcl 
at Strassburg in 1 lHtl was revised about 1473 by 
G. Zainer at Augsburg, and that this new and 
revised edition received at the hands of A. Kohurger 
at Nuremberg, and afterwards in the two last 
Bibles of the Middle Ages, a further slight correc- 
tion.' 

The text represented by this succession of 
printed Bibles is found also in various Psalters 
printed at various dates and in various places be- 
tween 1473 and IHS, and also in an edition of 
the Apocalypse (14!>S) and of Job (14SS). Besides 
printed editions of this recension of text, Walther 
enumerates fourteen MSS in which it is found, 
nine of which, however, are copies of a printed 
Bible, as is evident from the misprint* which they 
reproduce, while a tenth also depend* on a printed 
text. Two of the other MSS (at Wolfcnbiittcl 
and Nuremberg) are MSS of the early part or 
middle of the ISth century. That at Nuremberg 
contains only .Joshua, Judges, and liuth, but is 
interesting on aceount of the reasons given by the 
translator John Bellach of Besom, in the diocese 
of Constance — for undertaking the work of trans- 
lation. The other two are MSS of the NT — the 
one at Freiburg in Saxony ; the other, already 
mentioned, at Tepl in Bohemia. These are 14th 
cent. MSS, having many [joints of resemblance, 
but neither is a copy of the other. From a care- 
ful examination Walther concludes that Meat el's 
Bible represents the text of this family in a purer 
and more original form than these, the oldest 
MSS which contain it. This text, based of course 
on the Latin, shows many points of agreement 
with old MSS of the lt»ht, and in the NT many 
points of agreement with the tlrcck against the 
Latin, but only in eases where the Greek has a 
reading not contained in the Vulgate ; for if the 
Vulgate has a fuller reading than the Creek, the 
Vulgate is followed. The question to be decided 
is whether the German translator himself enriched 
his text by using several MSS of the Vulgate, or 
used a MS of the Vulgate which itself contained 
the additions which he has translated. Walther 
decides in favour of the seeond alternative, and 
find* such a MS in a Latin .MS at WVrnigwodu, 
which has 37 of the 45 additions common to the 
lirst Bible and the Freiburg and Tepl MSS ; and 
many, but by no means all, of thc-e are found 
also in the Provencal version connected with the 
Waldcnses. But the resenillnuces are not. as we 
have seen above (see \\. till"), snllieient in number 
or distinctive enough to prove a Waldensian origin 
of the earliest German minted Bibles. 

11. The work of Luther marks an epoch in the 
of the German Bible. His lal, 



Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, suctions 
of the Gospels and the Epistles, all clearly in- 
tended for the edification of the unlearned. 

The idea of making a complete translation of 
the Bible dates from 1*1*21, but it was thirteen 
years later before the work was carried out in its 
entirety. The tirst part to appear was the NT, 
the translation of which was done at the Wait- 
burg. This was the so-called Svptcmherfjibd, so 
called because it appeared in September 1522, at 
Wittenberg, but without any date or the name of 
the publisher on its title-page. 1 >f this a photo- 
graphic facsimile appeared in lss3 on the four 
hundredth anniversary of Luther's birthday. The 
lirst edition was followed by a second in the same 
year 1522, anil by 15S0 more than seventy editions 
of the NT had appeared. 

The translation of the OT was a more dillicult 
task, to which Luther then turned. He tells us 
that in the translation of Job days were some- 
times spent over a few verses, and the erasures in 
the MS of his work, now in the Royal Library 
at Berlin, are sutlicient evidence of the trouble 
which he took. The OT translation was pub- 
lished in parts, beginning with the Pentateuch, 
which appeared in 1.523. The historical Books and 
Ilagiographa were followed in 1532 by a complete 
translation of the Prophets, and in LI 34 by the 
Apocrypha, and so * in a relatively short time the 
most epoch-making work of modern times came to 
light.' For the translation Luther was himself 
responsible, though he consulted numerous friends. 
Though he is not wholly independent of the work 
done hy his predecessors, some of whose mistakes 
he reproduces, he was not by any means dependent 
on them. Both in the OT and NT he translates 
from the original text, using in the OT the Brescia 
edition of 14! 4, and in the NT Frasnius' edition of 
1510, which he follows, for instance, in the curious 
reading ev rati ij/j.epai$ e/j,aU at Bev 2 ia . He had 
also the assistance of the LNX, Vulgate, and the 
Gimsa oniinarin. The object Luther set before 
himself was not to produce a literal translation, 
but one which should be clear and intelligible to 
the people ; and in this lie was successful, largely 
because he was a thorough German, fully conscious 
of the needs of the people, and in sympathy with 
them. The result was that this translation had 
an incalculable ell'ect on the development of the 
German language and literature, leading to the pre- 
dominance of one dialect throughout the country. 
Outside the limits of Gwninnf it was the basis of 
the versions used in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
and Holland. 

His work had no sooner appeared than it was 
the subject of much criticism, which came chiefly 
from the Boinan Catholics. The earliest critic 
was Finder, who in 1523 published a volume, in 
which he called attention to the many mistakes 
and doctrinal errois contained in the work of 
Luther. Flaw's work was the precursor of many 
others, and it is no doubt powible to point to 
mistakes due to a defective know ledge of Hebrew 
or Greek. But the best testimony to Luther's 
work is the permanent hold it hn's had on the 
Carman nation, as shown by the innumerable 
eilitions through which it has passed. Some of 
these art? interesting because of the changes of 
dill'crcnt kinds which they introduced in many 
cases with the object of supporting Special doe*, 
tiinal views. Others had a linguistic purpose. 
.More modern and familiar words and constructions 
wcri' introduced in place? of tho*v which had become 
obsolete. One of these revised editions, which ob- 
| tabled a very hirge circulation, is that of I7<M, of 
which the Oiuwtoiii Bible Institute at Halle has 
1717 circulated, according to Nestle, more 
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12. Such was the position which Luther's transla- 
tion occupied in Germany, that while it was gener- 
ally admitted that revisions and corrections were 
necessary, many of the attempts in this direction 
roused great opposition ; and while some would 
have been content with merely removing words 
which were obsolete or of uncertain meaning, 
others were in favour of a more thorough revision. 
Finally, a commission, representative of various 
theological views, was appointed, charged to make 
the minimum of necessary corrections, and the 
first result of their labours was the NT, published 
at Halle in 1S67 ; and finally in 1883 appeared 
at Halle, 'The Bible, or the complete Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament according to the 
German translation of D. Martin Luther. First 
impression of the Bible revised by order of the 
Eisenach German Protestant Church Congress.' 
This is the so-called Probe-Bibel or Proof-Bible. 
Two years were allowed for criticism, and then 
the final revision of the Proof-Bible began, during 
which numerous opinions and reports were sent in. 
In January 1S90 the great final conference of all 
who had taken part in the theological and lin- 
guistic revision was begun at Halle, and at last 
in the beginning of 1892 the revised edition was 
issued by the Canstein Bible Press at Halle. This 
completed the work begun as long ago as 1855, 
when Pastor Monckeburg of Hamburg made an 
appeal to the Bible Societies to unite in preparing 
a uniform text. It was inevitable that the result 
should be freely and variously criticised, and the 
amount of literature produced has been large. 
The defects are due not so much to the revisers 
as to the limitations set in regard to the amount 
of change they were to make, which were fixed 
before the work was begun. 

13. The rapid and widespread popularity obtained 
by Luther's translation, when it first appeared, 
made other attempts in the same held rare, and 
the only important edition in the 16th eent. is the 
Zurich Bible of 1530, which followed the publica- 
tion of the Prophets and Apocrypha in the preced- 
ing year. The translation was for the most part 
that of Luther, only unimportant linguistic changes 
being introduced. The only portion of the Bible 
of which a new, translation was made was the 
Hagiographa, including Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs ; and this was 
not satisfactory, especially on the linguistic side. 
A later edition of 1548 is said to be based on a 
comparison with the Hebrew, but the changes 
are not important. This edition of 154S became 
itself in turn the basis of later revisions. Of 
such later revisions the most important is that of 
Breitinger, who published a NT in 1629, which 
introduced many changes, and aimed at extreme 
lite rain ess. An attempt to secure a thorough 
revision aroused such opposition that it led to no 
result. It was not till the 19th century that any 
satisfactory or effective revision took place, and, 
as a consequence of these revisions, Nestle says 
that 8 its dialectical character has now disappeared, 
and in respect of aecuraey it may be compared 
with the best : it certainly has not come from one 
mould, and the eflbrt after exactness has frequently 
led to bombastic language and lack of clearness.' 
In 183S a commission was appointed in Switzerland 
to revise the work again, and in 1893 a NT and 
Psalter appeared, in which account has been taken 
of the results of scientific criticism of the Greek 
text. 

14. Another Protestant translation of importance 
is that of J. Piscator, first published at Herborn in 
1602, and afterwards in use at Bern and elsewhere. 
Nestle describes it as a weak translation, abound- 
ing in Latinisms, which indicate a use of the Latin 
versions of Junius and Treniellius Mention should 



also be made of the Socinian version of Crell and 
Stegman (Rackau, 1630) and another by the So. 
cinian Felbinger which was published at Amster- 
dam in 1660. Another translation, which had 
leanings to mysticism, was the Berlenburg Bible 
(1726-1742), based partly on Luther's version, 
part^ on the Zurich Bible. Other versions, such 
as the Wertheim Bible of 1735, were rationalistic 
in tendency, and explained away the supernatural. 
The same object was kept in view in Bahrdt's 
translation of The latest revelations of God (Biga, 
1773). Of 19th cent, translations those of de Wette 
(1809-1814) and Bunsen (1858-1869) are the most 
important. The first mentioned combined scholarly 
exactness with happiness in expression, the second 
aimed at being popular and easily understood by 
the masses. 

15. The German translations made in the interests 
of Roman Catholics have not been very numerous 
or very important. The earliest is a translation 
of the NT by Beringer, published at Spires in 1526. 
This was almost a reprint of Luther's version. In 
the next year Emser, who has been mentioned as 
one of Luther's first critics, published a NT at 
Dresden, which also differs very little from Luther's 
save that glosses have been added in places, and 
the text of the Vulgate in some instances pre- 
ferred. Emser's version has been many times re- 
printed. A f ew years later, in 1534, Diet en burger, 
a Dominican, printed a Bible at Mainz. In his 
translation he followed Luther in the OT, though 
he sometimes adopted the Vulgate rendering. The 
Apocrypha is a reproduction of the translation of 
Leo the Jew made for the Zurich Bible. The NT 
closely follows Emser's version. The version of 
J. Eck, Luther's famous antagonist (Ingolstadt, 
1537), was in the NT only a reproduction of Emser, 
but in the OT the pre-Lntheran translation was 
followed as a rule. It does not seem to have been 
successful, and Nestle says of it that the 'German 
is beneath criticism.' In the 17th cent, the only 
Catholic version of importance is that of Ulenberg, 
based on the Sixtine edition of the Vulgate. This 
was published at Cologne (1630), and afterwards, 
as revised by the theologians of Mainz (Cologne, 
1662), was known as the Catholic Bible. In the 
18th cent, several translations appeared, that of 
Erhard (Augsburg, 1722) being perhaps the most 
often reprinted. At the end of the century 
appeared the work of Braun (Augsburg, 17S8- 
1805) in thirteen volumes. This was afterwards 
revised by Allioli (1830). These and other Roman 
Catholic versions kept the Vulgate mostly in view, 
but a free rendering of the Greek of the NT was 
made by Brentano (1790). His translation of the 
OT from the Hebrew he did not complete himself, 
but his work was continued by others. The 19th 
cent. Roman Catholic versions are, like the earlier 
ones, based on the Vulgate, though the Hebrew 
and Greek texts are not neglected. The version 
of Kistemaker (1825) was the Roman Catholic 
version which was adopted by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

Litkratuke.— W. Walther, Die Deutsche Bibeliibersetzung des 
Mittelalters, Hrunswick, 18S0 ; Nestle in Herzog's RE* iii. 61 ff., 
where a full bibliography is given ; Vigouroux, art. ' Allemandes 
Versions ' in Dictivnnaire de la Bible. 

vi. Dutch Versions. — 1, The earliest transla- 
tion of the substance of any part of the Bible into 
Dutch is to be found in metrical versions of the 
Biblical narrative ; bnt these do not represent literal 
translations of the text of Scripture. 

2. Of literal translations of the whole or of parts 

of the liible, Isaac le Long in his Bockzaal dcr 

nedcrduitsrhs Bybcls enumerates twenty-four MSS ; 

A and to these Walther, in his work on the German 

! translation (see p. '721 11'.), has added others. The 
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oldest MS, Hticonlin" to Walther, is a Vienna. MS 
in two volumes (MSS 2771--), winch he a»igns to 
the second half of the 14th century. Among other 
early MSS are a MS at Park of the historical 
hooks of the OT, two MSS in the Bodleian Library, 
one (dated 1472) ol" tlie Gospels, and another of the. 
Acts, St. Paul, and the Apocalypse. All thutc 
contain a version made from the Latin, probably 
about 1300, by a Fleming, for the benelit of those 
unlearned in that language. Such a translation, 
according to the unnamed translator, was desirable 
in spite of 'the opinion of many clergy Hint the 
mysteries of the Bible should be kept from the 
ordinary man.' To the translation are added ex- 
planations based mainly on the Historin Solwlnstim 
of Peter Comestor; but these are distinguished 
from the text by being written in a dillerent ehar- 
ncter. Moreover, some parts which it was* thought 
undesirable to popularize {e.fj. I>t 22 13 ' 1 ') are left 
out, and for these the reader is referred to the ori- 
ginal Latin. The lirst edition of this translation, 
but without the Psalms and New Testament, was 
printed at Delft in 1477. 

3. It vas inevitable that Luther's version should 
be translated 'cry soon into Dutch, in spite of the 
opposition of the Inquisition and the edicts of 
Cliiules v., and an edition appeared at Antwerp in 
llfifi, for which so much of this version as was avail- 
able was used. In 152."> and lo20 other editions 
appeared of the New Testament at Basle, and in 
lo2"> the whole Old Testament was published at 
Antwerp in four small volumes, the Pentateuch 
and Psalms being based on Luther, the rest on the 
Delft Bible. The lirst complete Bible was printed 
at Antwerp by Jacob van Liesveldt, and in the 
second edition of 1532 Luther's version of the 
Prophets was adopted as a basi*. Several editions 
fallowed before 134(1, when the printer was con- 
demned and put to death for unorthodox state- 
ments in the notes. Liesvchlt's Bible was revised 
bv \'orstennan witli the help of the Comphitensian 
Polyglot t. 

4* It was only to w expected that efforts should 
be made by the* Koman Catholics to seeure a trans- 
lation for "their own needs. LMitions of the New 
Testament appeared in L">27 and in later years, a 
Latin- Dutch version in 1.131), and finally in 134S 
editions of the whole Bible were published at 
Cologne and at Louvain. The lirst was the work 
of a Carmelite, the second of a Canon of Louvain, 
Nicholas von \Vingh. This last, which contained 
a vigorous preface dealing with the mistakes of 
Protestant Bibles, was approved by the Theological 
Faculty at Louvain, and published with the sanction 
of Charles v. It has passed through many editions, 
was revised in 1 ;">!)» after the Vulgate of 15D2, and 
turned by the Plantin jnvs* at Antwerp, and has 
been many times reprinted. A later revision of 
this version dates from 1717, and is the work of 
J-lgidius Wit, a Client divine. This is in the 
idiom of Flanders and Brabant, and follows the 
Vulgate, though in certain parts the original texts 
have been used. In 1S20 permission was given to 
circulate a translation without note or comment 
for the benefit of Boman Catholics, and the edition 
of LVJ'.t— the so-called Mocrentorf Bible— was re- 
printed at Brussels in 1S2I, and to its circulation 
the British and Foreign Bible Society contributed. 
.". Amongst the various sects various transla- 
tions circulated, each after a lime preferring its 
own. Thus the Lutherans, who had used Lies- 
veldt's Bible, in looS adopted one based on a 
Magdeburg edition, ami the t.l.'S edition was many 
times -revised and reprinted. The Mcmvomtcft used 
an edition of the Bible published by Viestkeus in 
1S0O, and of the New Testament published in lf>£ 
A few years ea: 
a translation print 
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the work of Jan Oheylliart. In the earlier half of 
the Bible, down to and including Job, he used the 
text of Liesveldt, revised by the help of the Zurich 
edition of 154S •■•!> ; the rest of the Bible was a 
translation of this Zurich text. A separate edition 
of the New Testament was published in loot), ami 
this was many times revised. A few years later, 
in l.">i;2, a translation based on Luther's version 
was adopted, the so-called Ifcux jfjs or tiittatupir.fjrl 
Bible. The ll< , »tonstmnts for a long time used the 
version made by order of the States Geneial, and 
lirst published in 1037. This sett was opposed to 
the views of those who look part in the transla- 
tion just mentioned, but after careful examination 
they were so satislied as to its accuracy that they 
adopted it, and have used the Old Testament ever 
since. A version of the New Testament was made 
for their use by Christian llnrtsoeker, an Arminian 
minister; but, although it professes to be a new 
translation, it follows in the main the version 
hitherto used. 

0. The lirst attempt to revise the existing Dutch 
version by use of the original texts seems to have 
been made by W. Bandartins of Zutphen, who in 
1014 produced such a revised text, with the help 
of various scholars and earlier editions. Any 
such individual or private attempts were dwarfed 
by the combined etl'ort in the same direction made 
by the States general, which resulted in the edition 
of 1037, to which reference has been already made. 
The necessity of procuring an improved version 
based on the original texts was generally recog- 
nized some time before any steps were taken to 
deal with the need. In 1;>94 the States General 
determined on undertaking such a work, and en- 
trusted it in the fust instance to Philip Marnix. 
The matter was discussed at several sittings of 
the Synod of Dort in 101 S-9, but it was not till 
ten years later that the work was begun by 
six translators and eight revisers for the Old 
Testament and the same number for the New, 
the scholars being selected by the Synod, and 
paid by the States General. The translation was 
tiiiishcd in 1632, and the revision in 103o. The 
lirst edition was minted in 1030, and published at 
Ley den in the following year. In the next thirty 
years many editions appeared at dillerent places, 
and with slight revisions and changes in ortho- 
graphy (such as the unsuccessful revision contained 
in the edition of Henry Cats of 1S34) it has been 
adopted up to the present day. 

7. About the middle of last century (1848) an 
attempt was made to combine the various Pro- 
testant sects in the work of revision, and members 
of various theological faculties were entrusted with 
the task : hut jealousy and distrust prevented a 
successful completion of the plan, and when the 
New Testament Mas ready m ISG0 it was not 
welcomed. The work on the Old Testament, after 
an abrupt cessation, was resumed in 1SS4, and its 
publication at Leyden began in 1S97. 

S. The only modern translation not based on the 
edition of 1037 which need be mentioned is that of 
Professor Van der Palm of Leyden, published in 
1S2.">. This enjoyed great popularity during the 
thirty years after its publication, but was never 
adopted in churches. 

Litkratckk. Isaac It* l^onjj, Iit^kzanl dtr i\fdcrdmt*che 
Babel*, 17;i-2 ; Hamster, Hibl* o.f Every Land ; NtwUf, Crttxt 
uiid L'ebersftzutHjeH, p. 170(1., and literatun: there mentioned. 

vii. Danish (aku Norwegian) Versions.— 1. 
The earliest translation of the Bible into Danish 
is found in a 15th cent. MS now at Copenhagen. 
This contains the OT as far as 2 Kings, and is 
based on the Vulgate, which it follows very closely. 
The >1S has been edited by Molbech at Copen- 
hagen in JS-U The version* belongs to the 15tli or 
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possibly the 14th century. This appears to be the 7. The Bible used in Denmark was current also in 
only M*S containing' any large section of the Bible | Norway till the separation of the two countries in 
which has survived of the many which, according 



to the statement of Hvitfeldt (died 1609) in his 
Danish Chronicle, were to be found in the mon- 
astic libraries in his time. Of the Psalter there 
are several MSS of about the same date, and 
fragments of Biblical translations are also to be 
met with. 

'2. At the time of the Reformation, Denmark was 
the earliest of the Scandinavian kingdoms to pos- 
sess a complete version of its own in the vernacular. 
The king, Christian II., entrusted the work of 
translation to his secretary, John Michaelis, — 
or Hans Mikkelsen, — who had heard Luther at 
Wittenberg. The NT appeared at Leipzig in 
1524, and was reprinted at Antwerp in 1529. The 
translation of the Gospels was based on the Latin 
version of Erasmus, and the rest of the NT follows 
very closely Luther's German translation. The 



1814. An important revision of the 1647 Bible was 
begun in 1S42, and the work was carried on over 
many years. The translation of the OT as finally 
approved did not appear till 1890. Of the NT a 
new translation was made by Bishop Bugge, and 
revised by other scholars. 



viii. Swedish Versions. — 1. The earliest refer- 
ence to the Bible in Sweden is connected with the 
nameof St. Bridget at the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury. She is said to have had a translation of the 
Bible made for her. About the same time a great 
Bible in Swedish is mentioned in the will of king 
Magnus Sniek, which may have been the same as 
that mentioned as made for St. Bridget, and prob- 
ably was not a complete Bible, but an exposition 
language into which Mikkelsen translated was not of the Pentateuch made by Bridget's eonfessor 
pure Danish, but a mixture of Danish and Swedish, Matthias, which was no doubt to have been con- 
and the work was not very well received. tinued in the other books. Towards the end of the 

3. In 1528 two Danish versions of the Psalter next century the Hooks of Joshua and Judges were 
appeared. The one, based on the Hebrew, in translated by Nils Ragnvaldson, and a little later 
which the Latin and German were also used, was Budde translated .Judith, Esther, Ruth, and the 



the work of Wormord, a Dutchman, and was 
published at Rostock, but had no great success. 
The other was the work of C. Pedcrsen (1480-1554), 
a man ' who had the same importance for Danish 
literature that Luther had for German.' This 
version was based on the Hebrew text and Jerome, 
and was printed at Antwerp, and afterwards re 



Books of Maccabees. A version of the Apocalypse 
of about the same date also survives. No other 
parts of the Bible are known to have been trans- 
lated. All those which have been mentioned are 
based on the Vulgate. 

2. In 1523 Sweden separated from Denmark, 
and, in order to secure linguistic as well as political 



printed at Copenhagen. In 1529 he published an independence, Gustav Vasa commanded a trans- 
edition of the NT which he based on Michaelis' . lation to be undertaken. Two translations were 
translation, but used also ' the help of the best ordered— one in the interests of the Church of 
available theologians,' i.e. Luther and Erasmus. Rome, for which Vasa had recourse to the arch- 
Two years later another edition appeared at Ant- bishop of Upsala ; the other, based on Luther's 
werp, and also a version of the Psalter. In 1535 version, which was the work of Laurence Andreas, 



Tausen published at Magdeburg a translation of 
the Pentateuch, in which Luther's version, the 
Hebrew, and Vulgate were used. In 1539 a trans- 
lation of the Book of Judges by Tidemann, based 
on the Vulgate and Luther, appeared at Copen- 
hagen, and two years later the same translator 
issued a version of Wisdom and Sirach. 

4. The year 1550 marks an epoch as the date of 
the appearance of the first complete Bible. This 
was the work of the Theological Faculty at Copen- 
hagen, and among the collaborators Pedersen took 
a prominent place. The work was done by com- 
mand of Christian III., who ordered Luther's ver- 
sion to be followed as closely as the Danish would 
allow. An edition of 30u0 - copies was published, 
and in 1589 a second edition followed, in which 
the archaisms of the first were removed. 

5. The first translation based on the original lan- 
guages was the work of Kesen, bishop of Zealand, 
who, not finding the editions of 1550 and 1589 
literal enough, undertook a revision, which was 
completed in 1607. the NT appearing two years 
earlier. This work of Resen was not very success- 
ful owing to its indifference to Danish idiom, and 
another edition of the older version appeared at 
Copenhagen in 1033, with slight changes. This is 
known as the Bible of Christian IV. 

6. Resin's translation was revised by Swaning, 
bishop of Zealand, and others in 1647, and of this 
revision very many copies were circulated by the 
College of Missions, founded in 1714. Later it was 
adopted by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and with only slight changes it is the version which 
circulates general lv at the present day. During 
last century revised editions of the NT (1819) and 
OT (1824) were published under the superintend 
ence o" 
whole 
teudence 



(1824) were published under tlie superintend.- , LSS'J, and i 
i of Bishop Milliter, Another revision of the l approved. 
»le Bible appeared in IS72, under the superin- , LireRATFaiF„ 
Ience of Bishops Marteri&eri and Heuhansen. E»*r L end, V 



afterwards chancellor. Of the first, no part was 
ever printed. Of the second, the NT was published 
at Stockholm in 1526, and many times reprinted 
since. A few years later (in 1536) the Psalter and 
Sapiential books were translated, and in 1541 the 
first Swedish version of the whole Bible appeared 
at Upsala, the OT being translated from Luther's 
Bible of 1534 by Laurence Petri and others, and 
the NT being the translation of Andreas already 
mentioned. This is substantially the Bible in use 
at the present day. At the beginning of the 17th 
cent, a committee was appointed to collate various 
editions of Luther with the object of producing 
an improved Swedish version. The results were 
known as the Observntiones Strertymnses—m called 
from Petri, bishop of Strengnas ; but the edition for 
which the notes were made did not appear till 1017, 
when it was printed at Stockholm. It was prac- 
tically a reprint of the 1541 Bible with certain 
additions, and corrections of typographical errors. 
Several subsequent editions were issued, ^ome of 
them with deviations from the text of the original. 
At the beginning of the 18th century a revision 
was ordered by Charles XII., and entrusted to 
Benzel, bishop of Strengnas. Very few altera- 
tions from the 1617 text were admitted, and 
the work was published at Stockholm in 1703. 
During the 18th century many editions appeared ; 
but, owing to their cost, the "circulation was not 
large till the Swedish and British and Foreign 
Bible Societies took up the work. The}' worked 
together for some time, but the connexion be- 
tween them was severed by a di Here nee of opinion 
as to the inclusion or exclusion of the Apocrypha. 
The eurrent translation of the NT appeared in 
1882, and was slightly revised next year, and 
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ix. Hi'\'rt.\iUA\ VKitstoxs.— 1. The introduction 
of Chriftianity into Hungary towards the end of 
the I0t.li rent. Viis #0011 followed by sermon* in the 
vernacular, but Latin still remained the language 
of tlie Court. The earliest specimens of Hungarian 
whitdi have survived are a funeral oration in ti 13th 
cent. MS, and auotlier fragment of tlie 14th cent, 
on the virginity of Mary. The Hussite movement 
had some e licet on Hungary, and some parts of the 
Bible were translated into Hungarian; hut the 
inroads of tlie Turks checked any development in 
this direction. The earliest translation of which 
we have any remains dates from the beginning of 
the 13th cent., and was the work of two Franciscan 
monks, Thomas and Valentine, who, under stress; 
of persecution, lied from Bohemia into Hungary. 
Fragments of their work survive in a Vienna ^S 
(No. 47), which contain* part of the OT ; in a Munich 
MS, dated 14GG, which contains the Gospels ; and in 
a MS, belonging to the bishop of Stuhlweisscnburg, 
containing the I'm] ins, Gnnticles, and Gospels. 
The Vienna and Munich MSS were published by 
i>ohreutei in IS.'Ss 1 1S42. The translation, which is 
based on the Vulgate, is described as terse and exact. 

2. To the beginning of the loth cent, is to he 
assigned a translation by Ladislaus Batori (d. circa 
145(>). Many fragments of this version, including 
Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, and NT, are said by 
Schwicker to survive in the library at Gran. A 
MS of the year 15111 contains a Hungarian version, 
perhaps the one by Ladislaus, complete. An al- 
most complete translation of the Psalms is also to 
be found in a MS w f 1522. 

3. The beginning of the 1 Gtli cent, was a time of 
great literary activity in Hungary. The earliest 
printing-press in Hungary was established at Of en 
m 1473, and many others followed in the tilth 
century. The earliest Hungarian book to be printed 
was Komjati's translation of St. Paul's Epistles. 
This was fallowed by a translation of the Acts, the 
work of the same scholar, which was based on the 
Vulgate. This was printed at Cracow in 1533. 
The next translation to appear was one of the 
Gospels by G. Pesti, also based on the Vulgate, but 
a successful rendering, more free and independent 
than that of Kmnjati. More important was the 
translation of the NT by John Sylvester (F.rdoai), 
who had been a pupil of Melanchthon at Witten- 
berg, and was commended by him as a man rich in 
knowledge nnd wisdom. This scholarly but rather 
high-tlown translation was printed at ! T j-Sziget, 
the lirst Hungarian Protestant printing-press, in 
1841, and afterwards at Vienna in 1574. A few 
years later (155t 15(52) appeared a careful transla- 
tion of the OT and NT. based on the Hebrew, by 
Kaspar lleltai, alio, like Sylvester, a pupil of 
Melanchthon. Other translations followed : but 
none is of any importance till we come to that of 
Kaspar Karolyi. the most important Protestant 
translation. This was based on the Hebrew and 
Creek, the Vulgate ami ot-h&r translations being also 
used. It was lirst printed in I5s'.>- LV.Miat Visoly near 
to Gonz, and is known as the Visoly Bible. It was 
revised in Hius by Albert Molnar of'Sxencz, and has 
passed through many editions, and is still in use. 

4. In the beginning of the 17th cent, we have a 
Roman Catholic translation, based on the Vulgate. 
This was the work of a Jesuit, ij sorgo Kaldi, and 
is a vigorous and faithful version. It was pub- 
lished at Vienna in 1G25 ; a Second edition followed 

in 173*2, and it is still in use among the K an 

Catholics. About the middle of the century 



5. T Miring this century the use of the Hungarian 
language spread, though Latin was also used, and 
there was a great increase in the number of printed 
books. At the same time, even as late as His2, 
we meet with complaints as to the scarcity of 
books, for the supply had apparently not kept 
pace with the demand. Towards the end ot the 
century a complete Protestant translation of the. 
Bible was undertaken by Georg ("sipkes of Komom, 
who had been a student of Hebrew under Leusden 
at Utrecht. This was based on the original lan- 
guages, and finished in 1(175. Owing to various 
political and religions obstacles the publication 
was delayed, and it was not till 1715 that arrange- 
ments were made with Vitringa at Leyden for the 
production of an edition of 40011 copies. A large 
number of these were burnt befure delivery, by tlie 
intervention of the Jesuits. 

G. The ISth cent, saw a great decline in the 
interest taken in the Hungarian language and 
literature; but copies of the Bible were ditlicult 
to procure, and costly. Steps were therefore taken 
to collect funds for reprinting Karolyi's trans- 
lation, and this was done live times at Utrecht. 
Three editions also appeared at Halle. 

7. At the beginning of the 19th cent, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society interested itself in the 
circulation of Bibles in Hungary as elsewhere, and 
for a time printed Bibles in Hungary itself, because 
the introduction of Bibles was forbidden. From 
1S52 till US15" no agents of the Society were allowed 
in the country ; but with the accession of the em- 
peror Franei* Joseph, in 1K07, permission to circulate 
copies of the Bible was again given. In lssO, on 
the initiative of a Hungarian scholar, and with the 
help of the British and Foreign Bible Society, a 
revision of the old text was undertaken, ami the 
archaisms of Karolyi were removed without inter- 
fering with the general vigour of his translation. 
After many delays the lirst part, the llexatemh, 
appeared in lS'JO. A revision of Karolyis NT had 
previously been published in 1S7S at Budapest. 
In the interests of Roman Catholics, a revision of 
Kaldi's translation was en I rutted by the archbishop 
of Frlau to his secretary llela Tarkaiiyi, who, after 
nine years' work, completed a translation with 
notes, the first edition of which was published at 
Brian in 1SG2-IN65, and a second edition appeared 
in 1SU2. Balogh in his account of the version in 
Ilerzog's J'K^i'iii. p. US) sums up by saying that, 
between 1541 and IS71, 7S editions of 'the Hun- 
garian Protestant Bible, and only S of the Roman 
Catholic Bible, appeared. 
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Litkrattre. — tic'rzoj;, Ji E 3 Hi. 115 IT. ; 
dcr L' wjarixrhr.ii Littrrahtr\ art. 'It 
Vigouroux's Dktionnaire de la U'Me. 

x. RolIKMIAN VERSION'S. — 1. The oldest .MSS of 
a Bohemian version of Scripture belong to the 14th 
century. There can be little doubt that the trans- 
lation of some parts of the Bible was made con- 
siderably earlier, possibly as early as the loth or 
11 th century, for the Kastern Slavs had ninny 
versions by that time (see vol. iv. p. S«>3 f . 'Slavonic 
Vemon 1 ), and the Western Slavs, to whom the 
Bohemians belong, would be Mire to follow the 
Eastern branch before long, and certainly had a 
Slavonic liturgy very early. No MSS, however, 
have reached us, for the fragments of a Bohemian 
version of St. John's Gospel, assigned to the Kllh 
tint, arc probably a forgery of Ilnnka. 

2. 11 ire, as elsewhere, tin- Psalter was one of the 



revision was undertaken by Tount Stephen Betlilcn first ho »ks to be translated, and we have sevuml 

D Ikkir, who established a printing-press for the early MSS of it. two of which arc assigned to the 

purpose at Waradin. The work of priming was 14th century. These are the Wittenberg Psnlter, 

but half tinishe.l when the town was taken and edited by GVbaiier, which contain* a Latin P«mU<*r 

burnt by the Turks in lijtjn, and nearly half of the and an interlinear Bohemian version, and tin- rather 

whole edition was destroyed. later Clementine Psalter in the University Library 
EX ira vol.. — 27 
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at Prague. In all, four different early translations 
of the Psalter have been distinguished by Gebauer. 
Besides the Psalter, otlier books of the OT were 
translated in or before the 14th cent., including 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel. The earliest parts 
of the NT to be translated were the parts used in 
Church services, and so it is not surprising that 
traces of Slavonic influence should have been 
found in the Bohemian version due to the use of 
a Slavonic liturgy. The translation was no doubt 
made from the Vulgate ; but Vondrak, who has 
carefully examined the text with reference to any 
evidence of Slavonic influences, writes : ' It is 
true they took a Latin text for basis, but the 
translator, or rather "glosser," had also a Church 
Slavonic text before him.' Traces of similar 
influence Vondrak also linds in the Psalter. On 
the other hand, Dobrofsky maintains that there is 
not the slightest trace of Slavonic influence. 

3. Besides translations of the parts of the Gospels 
used in Church services, complete Gospels h; 
Bohemian were also extant in the 14th century. 
Wydif mentions that Anne of Luxemburg, wife of 
Kit-hard II., had a Gospel in linffim triplici cxar- 
atton. scilicet in lingua Bohcmica, Teutonica, ct 
Latintt, about the year 1380. To a slightly later 
date belong the MSS at Dresden (c. 1400), Leit- 
meritz (c. 1411), and Olmutz (1417). The text of 
these MSS is, according to Leskien, a ' conglomera- 
tion of the already extant older translations of 
single books of the Bible made by different persons 
at different times in different recensions.' 

The important point is that the text of all these 
MSS is older than the time of Hus. He 'did 
almost as much for his native tongue as Luther 
for German. He corrected the translation of the 
Bible, rearranged the Bohemian alphabet, and 
fixed the orthography.' This revision had some 
reference to the Vulgate as the underlying text, 
but was directed mainly to removing obsolete 
words and expressions. During the interval which 
separated the death of Hus in 1415 from the first 
printed Bohemian Bible in 14SS, many revisions of 
the text took place, and many MSS of this period, 
both of the whole Bible and of the NT, are men- 
tioned by Dobrofsky, all dependent on the Vulgate. 
Some of these are only copies of other MSS, while 
others contain independent translations. 

4. In 14S7 the lirst printing-press was established 
at Prague, and next year appeared the lir^t edition 
of the Bohemian Bible, interesting as 'the first 
instance on record of the application of the newly 
invented art of printing to the multiplication of 
the Scriptures in a living tongue.' On this lirst 
edition, with only slight alterations and correc- 
tions, many later editions are hased. The edition 
of the NT which appeared in 1518 is interesting 
as the first work of the ' United Brethren ' carried 
out by order of Lucas of Prague. But this and 
subsequent revisions were relatively unimportant 
when compared with the so-called ' Krai it z or 
Brothers' Iiible,' published in six volumes at Kralitz 
in Moravia (] 5711-1593). This work is described 
as 'an eternal monument of the beauty of the 
Bohemian language,' for which the I'nited Brethren 
did so much. The work was .superintended by 
John Blahoslav, 'the first profound student of the 
Bohemian language, 5 who himself translated the 
NT from the Greek (1504). In the translation of 
the OT thirteen scholars besides Blahoslav took 
part. The Hebrew text of the Antwerp Polyglott 
was used as a basis, but previous Bohemian versions 
are also quoted. 

5. The disastrous battle of the White Mountain 
in 10:20 was followed by the crushing out of 
the Bohemian nationality. 'Books in the Chekh 
language were hunted 



, were hunted up in all quarters and 
ban,.,!. The J*,lt. ™Qjgjfffig# #j^<^<jff^ M ' 



labours : one especially, Andrew Konias, probably 
the greatest book -burner whom the world has ever 
seen, boasted that he had been instrumental in 
destroying 60,000 volumes.' Owing to the pro- 
scription of the national language in 1621, and the 
activity of the Jesuits just mentioned, the circula- 
tion of the Bohemian version languished. But a 
demand on the part of Iloman Catholics led to 
the publication of the so-called * Wenzel Bible,' 
edited by Jesuits (1677-1715). The text of the 
Venice edition of 1506 was used as a basis, but the 
Brothers' Bible was also used. Another Oatholie 
edition, which is a revision of the Wenzel Bible, 
was the work of Dnrich and Proehaska (1778 1780), 
and this in turn was again revised by Procliaska, 
the NT appearing in 1786 and the whole Bible in 
1804. In 1 808 Palkoviteh published a reprint of the 
text of the Kralitz Bible, with a list of words which 
had become obsolete, and this was circulated later 
by means of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Literature. —Dobrofsky, (Jeschichte der Btihm. Sprache; 
Vondrak, Die Spuren der altkirchenslavischen Evangelien- 
ubersetzimt) in der altbohmisctien IJteratur; Morfill, Slavonic 
Literature ; numerous articles in the Archie tur Slamche 
J J hiMvijie [see especially Supplenn-ntband, pp. H5, Ut\] and 
in the CentralhlM fur BMiothekuwesen, 1&97 ; Leskien in 
Herzo£, Jit'»\i\. lCIff. 

xi. Polish Versions.— 1. The earliest specimen 
of the Polish language which has survived is the 
well-known Florian Psalter, so called because it 
was discovered at the monastery of St. Florian 
near to Linz in Austria. This JMS (St. Florian 
iii. 206) is trilingual, richly illuminated, in two 
columns. The versions represented are Latin, 
Polish, and German, a verse in Latin being fol- 
lowed lirst by a Polish and then by a German 
rendering of the same verse. It is uncertain 
whether the letter M and the arms of Anjou found 
in the MS signify that it belonged to Margaret 
the first wife of Louis king of Hungary and 
Poland, and daughter of Charles IV., or refer to 
Mary the sister of the Polish queen lledwig of 
Anjou, and daughter of king Louis. In either 
case the date would be about the same, viz. the 
middle of the 14th century. It is asserted by 
Leeiejewski that it is a copy of a much older text, 
and the version may well be refeircd to the J3th 
cent., to the end of which Macieowski assigns a 
version of Ps 50. The St. Florian Psalter shows a 
very close adherence to the Latin, and also a use 
of the Bohemian version. It is sometimes called 
the Psalter of queen Margaret, and has been care- 
fully edited by !s eh ring. 

2. Another important MS is the so-called Bible 
of queen Sophia, now in the library at Saros Patak 
in Hungary. According to a 16th cent, statement 
it was written for Sophia, the fourth wife of 
dagello, about the year 1455. Other authorities 
date it a century earlier. This MS was edited by 
Malecki in 1872. It is perhaps copied from a 
complete Polish Bible, but is itself very incom- 
plete, containing only the earlier books of the OT 
(according to Morfill, the whole Pentateuch ; ac- 
cording to Leskien, Genesis only), Joshua, Path, 
Kings (and, according to Leskien, also Chronicles), 
and fragments of other books of the OT. The 
writing of live different scribes is traceable in the 
MS. The translation it contains is based on the 
Bohemian version, with occasional reference to 
the Vnlgate. 

3. Various other Polish translations were mad* 
after the beginning of the 16th cent., ' the classical 
age of Polish literature,' as it has been called. 
The first was a translation of the NT, the work of 
a Lutheran, Seklueyan, a competent Greek scholar, 
whose translation was 'made from the Greek, with 
the use of the Latin and other versions.' This 

1551. The lirst 
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version of the whole Bible was pnbluduid nt 
Graeow tun years later. This, the 'Old Graeow ' 
Bible, wass intended for Roman t'atliolie use; bnt 
the Pope refused to sanation it, because of the use 
made in it of the Bohemian Bible. The next im- 
portant eilition is the so-called Radzivil or Brest 
Bible, published at Brest for the Calvinists in 
1563, at the expense of Prince Nicholas Radzivil. 
The son of this prince, who was a Roman Catholic, 
on bis father's death bought up and burnt all 
copies of this translation. This version claimed 
to be based on the original texts, Hebrew and 
Greek, but was regarded as Socinian in places. It 
did not, however, satisfy this sect, for whom a ver- 
sion was made by Bud'ny in 1570 ' From Hebrew, 
Gnwsk, and Latin,' and this was reprinted, with 
certain changes, in 1572. Another Socinian trans- 
lation appeared in 1577. 

4. Another important translation made from the 
original Innguage was that published at Dantzig 
in 1632, and afterwards reprinted. A large number 
of copies of this edition were bought up and hurnt 
by the Jesuits. At the beginning of the IJUli 
cent, the text of the Dantzig Bible was adopted 
by the Berlin Bible Society for the edition circu- 
lated by that Society. 

5. t »f Catholic translations the first to be notieed 
is the Leopolita Bible, the translation of John of 
Letnberg, based on the Vulgate, and published in 
lfttil. But the most important of the Catholic 
versions is that made by Jacob YTuyck, ami pub- 
lished at Cracow in 1599. This was based on the 
Vulgate ; bnt use was made by the translator of 
the original text, and also of previously existing 
Polish translations. It was sanctioned by Pope 
Clement vil [., ami has bweu often reprinted. At 
the beginning of the lUtJi cent, the text of this 
edition was used by the St. Petersburg Bible 
Society in IS) 3, and it has since been reprinted 
and widely circulated. 

Litkratcrk. — Herzojr, RE* iii. 1(55 ff. ; 
in the Archiv Jur Slavische Philutoyie 
Literature. 

xii. Russian Vekrioxs. — The early history of 
the Bible in Russia is dealt with, in regard to its 
origin, and the MSS in which the version is pre- 
served, in vol. iv. p. K63 f . In the present article 
the history may be taken up with the first edition 
of the Bible, and continued to the present day. 

1. The hrst Russian book was an Apustul (the 
name given to the MS or volume which con- 
tained the Acts, Gath. Epp., and St. Paul's 
Epistles), printed at Moscow in 1504. The inno- 
vation of printing was not well received, and the 
printers, Theodorof and Mstislavetz, had to life 
from Moscow into Lithuania. Here editions of 
the Gospels (1569), the Apostol (1574), and, linally 
(15SI), of the whole Bible appeared. 

This last is the famous < >strog I lihle, so called from 
the plate at which it was print ml, the lirft complete 
printed Bible in Slavonic. For this work, brought 
out under the auspices of GoUfttuntine, prince of 
(Ktro!;, various MSS of the Slavonic were used ; 
the Slavonic text was compared with the Greek, 
and sometimes with the Latin ; modern expressions 
were substituted for the** which were obsolete, 
and therefore often unintelligible ; and errors were 
corrected. Another work— the Bible of Skorina, 
(Prague, 1517 1525) emphasized the growing need 
of a translation into the ordinnry language of the 
time, and a few years later < Iregorv's version of 
the Gospels (1550 1561) marks the' first delinite 
beginning of a translation into Russian, m dis- 
tinguished from Uld Slavonic. The printing-press 
was re-establtshed at Moscow by Ivan the Teiribli 
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found in the Slavonic MSS. At last the agitation 
for, at any rate, necessary reforms liecame powerful 
enough to be etleetual. In this agitation the famous 
Kicon, who became patriarch of Russia in 1652, 
took a prominent part. Scholars were summoned 
to Moscow, and in 1653 Greek MSS wore brought 
from Mt. Athos. This revision was the beginning 
of dissent in Russia, for many adhered to the use 
of the un revised books. In face of the opposition, 
progress was slow, and it was not till 1674 that a 
revision of the Slavonic Bible according to the 
Greek text was ordered, and begun under the 
superintendence of Kpiphanius Slavenetzki. In 
t(>S3 a translation of the Psalter into Russian by 
Pheersof appeared. 

2. The age of Peter the Great marked an epoch 
in the history of the Bible, as in other things, lie 
revised the alphabet, removing some letters and 
introducing the character with which the reader of 
modern Russian is familiar, but the Old Slavonic 
remained in use for ecclesiastical purposes, in 
1712 a revision of the text was ordered by Peter 
the Great, but the printing of this revised edition 
wasdelayed by his death. His successor, Catherine, 
continued the support given by her predecessor ; 
but it was not tilbElizabeth's reipn that anything 
effective was done, owing to the persistent opposi- 
tion to the work of revision. In 1744 Elizabeth 
ordered the Synod to proceed with the work, and 
finally in 1751 appeared the so-called Bible of 
Elizabeth. With very few changes this is the 
Bible in ordinary use in Russia at the present 
time, the text of the second edition of Elizabeth's 
Bible (1756) being the one adopted. 

3. The reign of Alexander I. (1S01 1S25) marks 
the next event of importance in connexion with 
the Bible, viz. the establishment of the Russian 
Bible Society. This was in the tirst instance 
due to the energy of John Paterson, an agent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and with 
the warm support of the emperor the first depftt 
of the Russian Bible Society was opened at 
St. Petersburg in 1813. In 1KLH the lirst edition 
of the Gospels in Slavonic and Russian was 
printed, in ]s22 an edition of the NT followed, 
and a beginning was made on the OT, a Psalter 
appearing in the same year. But the work of 
the Society was to be shortlived. It met with 
opposition from rationalists on the one hand and 
conservative Bible students on the other, and fell 
into disfavour also with the emperor on the sug- 
gestion that there was al>out it somewhat of the 
nature of a secret political society. It 1S24 the 
work of translation was discontinued, and the 
existing copies burnt ; and two years later the 
Society was linally dissolved by the emperor 
Nicholas, after having during its short existence 
translated parts of the Bible into fourteen new 
languages, and circulated nearly a million copies 
of the Bible or some parts of it in twenty-six 
different languages or dialects. 

4. But the demand for Russian Bibles continued 
to be keenly felt ; and Philaret, the famous bishop 
of Moscow, made attempts, but without much suc- 
cess, to proseeute the work of translation. The 
lirst attempt to translate the QT from the Hebrew 
original into Russian was made by Pavski, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at the Academy of St. Peters- 
burg; but this work was not for general use. 
Similar work was being done by Macarins, and 
his- translation was submitted to the Holy Synod, 
with a representation as to the urgent need of 
completing the Russian translation. At last the 
Synod wns moved to action, and in 1S6D the 
translation of the Gospels appeared, followed, in 
tS(i2, by the Acts, Epistles, ami Apocalypse. The 

(1533-15S4I, but the prejudice against introducing I lirst part of the < >' V to be published wns the IVnta- 
conections caused the perpetuation of 4he mistakes I teucli in lhd^, but the ivjiole v>ork was only com- 

uigitizeo oymicrosori^) 
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pleted in 1N75, nearly twenty years after the 
passing of the original resolution of the Synod in 
IS57. This was the first translation approved by 
the Czar and the Synod, and is in ordinary use. 
A translation of the OT made from the Hebrew 
into Russian by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society (London, 1S75) was not allowed to circu- 
late, but the same Society was allowed to print 
the translation made by the Synod, and to circu- 
late it without the Apocrypha of the Greek and 
Latin Bibles translated by the Synod. 

Literatfrk.— This is for the most part in Russian. See 
Scrivener's Introduction, ii. 157 ff.; art. by the present writer 
in the Church Quarter!)/ Bedew, October 1S05 Tfroni which the 
above facts are summarized], and the Literature there referred 
to ; Nestle, Urtcsct, etc., 211 ff. ; Kean, The Bible in Russia. 

xiii. Modekx Greek Versions,— 1. The earliest 
translation into modern Greek dates from 1547, 
when the Pentateuch, the five 'Bolls,' and the 
other parts of the OT read in the Jewish services 
were translated from the Hebrew, and printed at 
Constantinople, in three columns which contained 
the Spanish, modern Greek, and the Targum of 
Onkelos. All three columns were printed in 
Hebrew characters ; but the edition had no wide- 
spread circulation, and had a literary rather than 
a religious value. 

2. The lirst really important translation was that 
of the New Testament made by Maximns Callipoli. 
This was printed at Geneva iii 1I33N at the expense 
of the Government of the United Provinces, and 
contains an introductory preface by Cyril Lucar, 
patriarch of Constantinople, who had studied at 
Geneva. This translation, in the Greek of the 
17th cent., follows closely the original text; and 
of the edition of 15UU copies many were by per- 
mission distributed in the East. 

3. The translation of ^laximus was reprinted in 
1 703 in London at the expense of the Society for 
-lie Propagation of the Gospel, after having been re- 
ri*ed by Seraphim ; and after further correction by 
Anastasius and Kollettis an edition was published 
at Halle in 171U at the queen of Prussia's expense. 

In Greece the favourable reception originally 
given to Maximus" work was moditied later, on the 
ground that it was made in a dialect, and there- 
fore not general]}' intelligible. The real under- 
lying ground of opposition was distrust of Pro- 
testant influence. Whatever the cause, the cir- 
culation of Seraphim's work was forbidden by the 
patriarch Gabriel, as that of Maximus had been 
earlier. 

The influence of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society at the beginning of the 10th cent, made 
the matter of a modern Greek version again 
prominent. In 1810 Maximus' translation of the 
New Testament was reprinted, and several editions 
were circulated before 1S30, the necessary per- 
mission having been obtained from the patriarch 
Cyril in Is 14. 

4. But the need of revision was recognized, and 
accordingly in 1S11I the archimandrite llilarion 
was entrusted with the work, the ultimate respon- 
sibility for the revision being undertaken by the 
learned archbishop Constantins of Sinai. Cer- 
tain difficulties arose as to the inclusion of the 
OT Apocrypha, for Hilarion's version of the Old 
Testament was made from the Septuagint. Ulti- 
mately it was decided by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society that the* translation of the Old 
Testament should be made from the Hebrew, and 
the headquarters of the work were established at 
Corfu. Here two English scholars, with a know- 
ledge of Hebrew, and with the help of other 
scholars, including two learned Greeks, Bam has 
and Tipaldo, began the work, using not only the 
Hebrew, but the French translation of Martin, 
the Italian of Diodati, the Septuagint, Vulgate, ■■ 



and other versions. Parts of the Old Testament 
(e.g. the Psalms) were printed and circulated as 
they were tinished, and by 1S36 the whole Old 
Testament was completed. The New Testament 
translation of Hilarion was also revised by Bambas, 
and an edition appeared in JS48. This 'revision 
is considered so correct and idiomatic that it has 
now completely superseded that of llilarion.' 

As once before, so again, a reaction set in against 
Western intluences, and Biblical translations were 
forbidden in the Orthodox Church. But, in spite 
of this, the British and Foreign Bible Society con- 
tinued to print translations into modern Greek.* 

Literati re.— Legrand, BUAiorjraphie lletteniqiie, 1SS5-1S95 ; 
Baxter, Bible of Every Land ; Nestle, Crtcxt, etc. p. 17a ff. ; 
Bible Society licportcr for Jan. and ilay 1902. 

LL. J. M. BEDD. 

APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS.— 

i. Definition, 
ii. Origin. 
iii. Value. 

iv. Reception and influence, 
v. Classification. 

Literature. 

i. Definition.— The history of the word 'Apo- 
crypha' accounts for its various uses, and its ety- 
mology explains its diverse meanings (see art. 
Apocrypha in vol. i. p. 112). 'Apocryphal' was 
a title of honour when it was applied to writings 
which were hidden on account of the unique value 
of their contents ; their secret doctrines imparted 
to them a special authority [auctoritas secreta), 
But 'apocryphal' was a term of reproach when it 
was applied to writings which were hidden on 
aceount of the heterodoxy of their contents ; their 
heretical teaching rendered them specially harm- 
fnl. An approximation of the two opposite senses 
of 'apocryphal' may, however, be traced ; for the 
secrecy which was originally a claim to peculiar 
regard soon became a mark of inferiority, owing 
to the suspicion which rests on books of hidden 
origin. From these differences in the application 
of the word it is not difficult to understand how it 
came to pass that Gospels which were held in high 
esteem, as, e.g., by Gnostic sects, were condemned 
by the Christian Church and declared to be un- 
worthy of a place in the Canon, notwithstanding 
that for some of them Apostolic authorship was 
claimed ; it is also not difficult to understand how 
Gospels, which were not condemned for their false 
teaching, were excluded from the Canon because of 
their inferiority to the writings of the four Evan- 
gelists. Hence 'apocryphal,' which in the early 
Fathers means heretical, acquired the sense of ?m- 
canonintl, which it now most frequently bears. 

Under the heading of 'Apocryphal Gospels' it 
is customary to include all extra-canonical writings 
which claim to be Gospels, whether they are rivals 
of or supplements to the canonical Gospels, whether 
they are dependent on or independent of the writ- 
ings of the four Evangelists, whether the tradition 
they embody has the appearance of being authen- 
tic or is manifestly tietitions. But when the term 
'apocryphal' has this wider denotation, it has a 
narrower connotation. To Jerome this extension 
of the meaning of the word is generally ascribed, 
for he applies it to those Jewish writings which 
had a place in the LXX Greek version of the OT 
but were not included in the twenty-two books of 
the Hebrew Canon [Prolog its Urticatus: ' Quidquid 
extra hos est, inter airdxpiKpa, esse jwneudtmi '). 
Nevertheless, Jerome held that some of the OT 
apocryphal books might be read ' for the edifica- 

* These were sanctioned on condition that the ancient Greek 
text was printed in parallel columns with the modern Greek 
version. But in 1001 ecclesiastical and patriotic prejudices were 
roused by a modern version or 'paraphrase,' circulated at the 
expense of queen Olga, and, in consequence, the circulation oi 
.any Greek version e\y*i^ the ancient Greek text has been de- 
nounced by the Synod and prohibited by the Government. 
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lion of the people, not for eonlirming the authority 
ol Uhuruh dogmas' (Prol. to Hooks vf Solomon) <, 
his description of tliu.fi! non-canonical hooks as 
apocryphal does not therefore imply that he 
cuiiileiimul them ins false and worthless. Tliis 
must he home in mint] when 'apocryphal* is de- 
lineil as nncanoniral in its application to Gospels. 
Apocryphal Gospels are nncaiionical Gospels ; hut 
all nncaiionical Gospels are not necessarily apo- 
cryphal in the had meaning which adheres to 
the word. A Goipel may he neither spurious nor 
heretical, though it is apocryphal ; it may bj 
hosed upon a genuine tradition, though it is nn- 
caiionical. 

ii. Ukiciv.— The resemblances and the varia- 
tions in the Synoptic Gospels furnish a problem 
which requires for its solution either an oral tra- 
dition which gradually became as stereotyped as 
though it had been written, or documentary 
sources modi lied by oral traditions. Most critics 
recognize elements of truth in the oral as well 
as in the documentary theory of the origin of the 
Gospels. Those who adopt the documentary hypo- 
thesis allow for the inlluence of tradition* current 
in the Church, though not committed to writing. 
The problem presented by the apocryphal Gospels 
is to determine how far their additions to the nar- 
ratives of the four Evangelists are derived from au- 
thentic sources, also to decide how far the tictitious 
accretions are due to fraudulent intentions or the 
heretical tendencies of the respective writers. The 
external evidence for the existence of an apocryphal 
Gospel must be weighed together with the evidence 
derived from a careful study of its contents before 
any judgment can be pronounced as to its origin, 
lint no prejudgment of the issue in any particular 
ease is involved in the statement of some general 
considerations which must guide every such in- 
quiry. The author of Supernatural lldvjion thinks 
that 'apologetic critics are prejudiced by 'can- 
onical glamour'; but there may be an unreason- 
able bias against as well as a reasonable presump- 
tion in favour of the canonical Gospels. 1 he rever- 
ence they enjoyed for centuries is a sijjnilicant fact, 
and is not satisfactorily accounted for by the state- 
ment that they were 'more fortunate' than the 
Gospds which were never included in the Canon of 
Scripture {The Gospel according to Peter, p. 182). 
The claim of an uncanonical Gospel to represent 
an early form of the Christian tradition cannot 
be dismissed on a priori grounds, nor can it be 
admitted without the most thorough investigation. 
The author may have derived the narratives of 
unrecorded incidents in the life of Jesus, or the 
reports of His unwritten sayings, from i-ources 
unknown to the four Evangelists. Jesus did 
'many other things' (Jn SI'-®) than tho.->e which 
the canonical Gospels relate; before St. Luke 
wrote the Third Gospel many had 'taken in hand 
to draw up' similar, if less complete, narratives 
(Lk l 1 ). .Moreover, the manufacture of fanciful 
traditions is not always to be ascrihed to the zeal 
of heretics, but sometimes to an eager desire to 
satisfy — without critical discrimination between 
the nucleus of fact and the embellishments of 
fiction — curiosity in regard to tho*« periods in our 
hold's life about which the four Evangelists tell us 
nothing, l'seudo- Matt how had persuaded himself 
that the motive which impelled him to write was 
love for Christ {Liber tic infantia Mmiar: 'amor 
ergo Christi est, eui satisjccimits). Hut before any 
apocryphal Gospel is assumed to contain an earlier 
and ] Hirer form of the Evangelic tradition it must 
be examined in the light of indisputable evidence 
that writers of Gnostic tendencies (cf. Epiph. liar. 
xxvi. S, 1*2) published lictitious and p»cud epigraph ic 
works to support their peculiar tenets, claiming 
that their works impart 



handed down to them, of the things hidden by 
Jesus from the multitude to whom He spoke in 
riddles which none but His most favoured disciples 
understood. Urigen (e. 2-1U) says : ' There arc soino 
believers exactly like drunken people who treat 
with violence their own body, f«>r they falsify and 
alter the text of the Gospels three or four times, 
in order that they may evade its remonstrances' 
(contra Celsum, ii. '27. See llarnack, Chron. i. 5UU). 

The variations in the texts of such apocryphal 
Gospels as are extant in dillercnt recensions can- 
not, in the judgment of Tisehendorf, be explained 
as unintentional alterations; often the sense of a 
passage is completely altered, th n se Gospel* being 
treated with a freedom which is inconceivable on 
the supposition that they were held in as high 
esteem as the canonical Gospels (dc Krv. Apocr. 
orir/im et usn, p. 121 : ' Fraudis apocrypha (cvun- 
gclUi) convineiintur ex mint quo lahorant tcxtus 
ambinnitate, a nu r i immensum canonira dijfcrnnt, 
qitaniquum ct ipsa /mud exigiiu Ictionum vnrU- 
tatc prcmuntttr'). The authors of the apocryphal 
( Josnels, whether they were influenced by dogmatic 
motives or by a desire to satisfy curiosity, adopted, 
as llofmann points out, similar methods of com- 
position. In both classes of writings there are 
some stories which are pure inventions, but there 
are others in which a causa media may be dis- 
covered. Sometimes elaborate narratives are de- 
veloped out of a mere allusion in the canonical 
Gospels, sometimes words of Jesus are transformed 
into deeds, sometimes a slavishly literal fulfilment 
of an OT prophecy is recorded, and sometimes 
Jesus is represented as working marvels closely 
resembling and frequently surpassing OT miracles 
(Herzog, PUE*i. 055). 

iii. Vall'K. — The revival of interest in tho 
apocryphal writings of the NT is due partly to 
the discovery of new documents, and partly to 
the attraction exerted upon t lie minds of many 
scholars by the fascinating and complex problem 
of the literary origin of the Gospels. Amongst 
tho questions upon which light is sought are the 
following: Do these uncanonical Gospels impart 
any additional knowledge of the words and works 
of the Lord Jesus? In this respect it is generally 
agreed that their value is slight. Do they help to 
establish any theory of the origin of the Gospels ? 
In this respect their value di tiers greatly : until 
more complete and more accurate texts of some of 
these Gospels are accessible it is impossible to ex- 
press any positive judgment in regard to their 
relation to the canonical Gospels. It may, how- 
ever, be said that the theory of a common oral 
tradition deserves more careful consideration than 
it has received from some modern critics, whose 
arguments are valid only on the assumption that 
priority to the canonical t iospels and direct depend- 
ence on them are the only po-sihle alternatives. 

The apocryphal Gospels contain information 
which is of considerable value to the student of 
the manners and customs of the Jews in early 
Christian times. It is true that their statements 
are sometimes in flagrant contradiction to history ; 
but it is, as a rule, not diJlicult to discover the 
dogmatic bias which led to a perversion of the 
facts. When no such motive is discernible, and 
the details given violate neither psychological nor 
historical probability, the writers source may he 
an authentic tradition. For example, the setting 
of .some of the fabulous stories of our Lord's child- 
hood has an interest for the antiquarian who 
regards the fantastic miracles as quite incredible. 
It is also probable that, in the near future, these 
Gospels will prove of even greater value to his- 
torians as they strive to disperse the gloom which 
still hangs over the tirst two centuries of tilt 
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derides appeared within the Church, and heretical 
sects were formed outside it. In the controversy 
which has arisen on this question there lias been 
on the one side a tendency to forget that in the 
4th cent, opinions might he regarded as heterodox 
which were not so regarded in the 2nd cent. ; hut 
on the other side there has been a tendency to 
claim the sanction of the early Church for later 
forms of asceticism and Gnosticism, on the in- 
sufficient ground that some of these Gospels which 
originated in heretieal circles found some favour 
amongst Christians. Von Dobschiitz, who has 
studied these writings from this point of view, 
has called attention to facts which have an im- 
portant bearing on the discussion, as, e.rj., that the 
adherents of Gnosticism who claimed to belong to 
the Christian Church, and sought to propagate 
their peculiar views within its borders, did not of 
their own accord leave the Chureh, — it was the 
Church that excluded them ; also that the Docetic 
type of Christianity current in Egypt at the end 
of the 1st and at the beginning of the 2nd cent, 
was at a very early date discredited as heretical, 
though it long continued to dominate Christian 
thought as expressed in Christian art {Thcol. Lit.- 
ZeitiiHtj, 1903, No. 12). 

}n this article the contents of the various apo- 
cryphal Gospels are given, sometimes in full, but 
always in sufficient detail to enable the reader to 
judge of their worth. This course has been taken 
in the belief that first -hand acquaintance with 
these writings establishes, by contrast, the unique 
value of the canonical Gospels, and furnishes the 
most conclusive refutation of the theories which 
seek to lilt these extravagant stories to the same 
level as the narratives of the four Evangelists. To 
pass from the NT to these apocryphal Gospels, in 
so far as thej' embody independent traditions, in- 
volves a complete change of psychological climate. 
The wisdom of Westeott's words is confirmed by 
recent research: 'The completeness of the anti- 
thesis which these spurious stories oiler to the 
Divine record appears at once — if we may he allowed 
for a moment to compare light with darkness — in 
relation to the treatment of the three great ele- 
ments of the Gospel history — Miracles, Parables, 
and Prophecy, the lessons of power, of nature, and 
of providence. In the apocryphal miracles we lind 
no worthy conception of the laws of providential 
interference; they are wrought to supply personal 
wants, or to gratify private feelings, and often 
are positively immoral. Nor, again, is there any 
spiritual element in their working . . . The apo- 
cryphal Gospels are also entirely without parables ; 
they exhibit no sense of those deeper relations 
between nature and man — between corruption 
and sin— which are so frequently declared in the 
Synoptic Gospels. . . . Yet more, they do not 
recognize the office of Prophecy. History in them 
becomes a mere collection of traditions, and is 
regarded neither as the fulfilment of the past nor 
as the type of the future' (Introd. to Study of the 
Gospels, Appendix J)). 

iv. Reception and influence. — In tracing 
the influence of these writings no question arises, 
as in regard to the OT Apocrypha, of their recep- 
tion by any section of the Church as canonical or 
deutero-canonical books. In the 2nd cent, four 
Compels, and only four, were recognized. There is 
also ample evidence, as will hereafter be manifest, 
that most of the apocryphal Gospels have always 
been condemned by orthodox Christians. A few, 
however, had an extensive and early circulation 
amongst Christians in the East: for example, the 
Protevangelium of James was read in churches in 
the 4th cent., and was translated into the Syriae, 
Arabic, ami Coptic languages. Details of such 
usage will be given in the notes on the several 



Gospels; but in general it may be said that these 
writings were condemned by the Western Church 
until the Middle Ages, when a sufficient period of 
time had elapsed for their origin to be forgotten. 
Pseudo-Chrysostom (c. 600) is said to have made 
use of the apocryphal Gospels of the Childhood 
of Jesus, and from the 10th cent, onwards they 
formed the material for legendary poems and 
miracle-plays, whilst some of their traditions were 
embodied in paintings and other works of art. 
The first of a series of Latin poems by Hroswitha 
(d. 9G8), a Saxon nun, is based on the fictitious 
accounts given in these Gospels of the perpetual 
virginity of Mary. Yincent of Beauvais, a Do- 
minican, did much to popularize these apocry- 
phal stories by including many of them in Ins 
Speculum Majus (c. 1250) ; the third part of this 
work, the Speculum Historiale, contains twelve 
chapters from the Gospel of pseudo-Matthew, and 
several from the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary. 
In the 14th cent, the Speculum Historialc was 
translated into French and other European lan- 
guages. In his Speculum Snnctorum de Voragine 
(d. 1298) made use of almost t he whole of the 
Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, and of a few 
chapters from the Gospel of pseudo - Matthew. 
This work, belter known as the Lcffendu Aurea, 
and the Speculum Historiale of Yincent were 
amongst the earliest printed books in the 15th 
cent.; they are the chief sources from which many 
popular Roman Catholic compilations of these 
stories are derived. Yet Yincent put the Gospels 
he made use of into the category of ' douhtrnl ' 
writings; and amongst Roman Catholic divines 
who have denounced them as unauthoritative, 
Tappenhovn mentions Alcuin (d. SU4), St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux (d. 1153), and Thomas Aquinas 
(d. 1274). As recently as 1SS4, Pope Leo XIII. 
reaffirmed the judgment of the learned Pope 
Benedict XIV., which declares the Protevangelium 
of James and other works on the Nativity of Mary 
to be 'impure sources of tradition' (dc Fcstis 
B.M.V. lib. ii. cap. 9: ' Cum plurcs scribcre 
vulucriut, ex turbidis font thus, quiz tradidcrunt, 
hsmsissc videiitur'). Tappenhorn, whose work is 
published with episcopal authority, laments that 
these fictions are often accepted as embodying 
'ancient and pious traditions.' 'The veil which 
the Holy Spirit in the Gospels has drawn over the 
birth and early life of the Mother of God, we 
ought not to try to remove by means of untrust- 
worthy, apocryphal narratives' (Ausserbiblische 
Kachrichtcn, p. 18 f .). 

Some of the fables of these Gospels are found in 
the Koran, as, e.g., the vow of Mary's mother to 
consecrate her virgin daughter to the temple- 
service, the feeding of Mary hy an angel, the use 
of rods to discover by lot a guardian for Mary, 
the making by the boy Jesus of twelve sparrows 
out of clay, etc. Kessaus, the famous commen- 
tator on the Koran, refers in his notes to more 
of these stories (cf. Forbes Robinson, Coptic Apocr, 
Gospels in 'Texts and Studies,' IV. ii. ; 1S90). 

v. Classification. — There is an article on the 
Gospel of Nicodemus in vol. iii. p. 544 11'., and an 
account of the Gospel of Marcion in art. Luke 
(Cosi'KL of), ib. p. lGSf. Separate articles on the 
Co.SrEL ACCORDING TO THE HEBREWS (see above, 
p. 33S 11'.), and on the Gospel of Tatian (see art. 
Diatessaiion, below, p. 451 It".), appear in the 
present volume. In the present article the most 
important of the apocryphal Gospels, other than 
those above mentioned, will be treated in the 
following order :— 

A. Gospels (or fragments of Gospels) which, in 
the opinion of some critics, embody an early tradi- 
tion, and rival the canonical Gospels. In regard 
to the date, character, and tendencies of these 
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bo en much eontro- 



Go*pcls there has, howevt 
versy ; they arc known as — 

1. Gospel according to the Egyptians. 

2. Uospel aucordiiifc' to Peter. 

3. fay run Gospel Fragment. 

B. Gospels which claim to till tip the gaps in 
our knowledge of llie parents of Jeftis, or of Ili.s 
infinity anil childhood, viz. — 

1. ProU'vangelium of James, inaluriing the 

Latin recensions known as — 
(«) Gospel of pseudo-Matthew, 
(h) CJospcl of the Nativity of Mary. 

2. Gospel according to Thomas. 

3. Arabic Gospel oi the Childhood. 

4. Arabic History of Joseph the Carpenter. 

5. The Departure of Mary (Transitu* J/artif). 

C. Gospels whose hcretieal origin is universally 
acknowledged, viz. — 

1. Gospel of the Twelve Apostles. 

2. (Jospct accor li ri j_r to Philip. 

3. Gospel according to Matthias. 

4. Gospel according to itnsilides. 

D. Gospels of which almost nothing is known ex- 
cept their name. These will be mentioned in alpha- 
betical order, and, as far as possible, described. 

Literati-re.— In 1552 Dibliander's edition of the 'Protevan- 
^climn Jacobi' appeared ; this work is also the only Gospel 
in the earliest collection of NT Apocrypha : Apocrypha, h.f. 
narratiunes de Christo, Maria, Joxrph, eognatione et familia 
Christi, extra liiblia, etc., 15<>4, added by M. Neander Soravi- 
ensis to his Catechexis Mart. Lutheri parnu, Eabricius 
published the first critical edition in 1703 : Codex apocryphux 
ST; this work is the basis of Jones' A A'eio and Full Method 
of settling the Canonical Authority of the ST, and of Birch's 
AttctiM-mmitcod. apucr. ST Fuhi-ieiani. In 183i Thilo's Codex 
Apocryphus ST appeared with valuable Prolegomena; this 
work is the basis of Uorber^'s liibliothek der ST Apohryphcn, 
and of Unmet s Lex t'vanyiles apocryphex. A new impetus to 
the study of these writings was imparted hy the publication of 
the results of Tischcndurf's learned researches : Eoangelia 
Apoerypha, lSoK, 2nd ed. 1S7C; this standard edition was pre- 
ceded by Tischendorf's prize essay : de Evany. Apucr. oriyine 
et nsu, iSol ; in the same author's Wann wurdm uimere 
Ecawjelimi verfasst S there is a clmpter on ' Apocr. Literatim* 
Ildfcfenfeld's NT extra canonem reception, 4th ed. Ibsl4, contains, 
in the section entitled ' Librarian Deperditorum Eragmcnta,' 
learned notes on some of these Oospt-ls. 

In recent years elaborate investigations of the apocryphal 
Gospels have been published. Invaluable to all students are 
those found in Harnack's A Itchristliche Littcratnrgcschichte 
and Jtahn's Gesehichi<-< dvs ST Kanons. Iloltzuuinii's Bin- 
leitnny in das ST, 3rd ed. 1392, contains an appendix on the 
' NT Apocrypha.' Admirable introductions to these Gospels, 
wiLb complete translations of their contents, are niven in hie 
Apokrtjphen den Sown Testaments — a comprehensive work 
shortly tu be puhlishcd under the editorship of Mr. Ifenneeke, 
who, with Prof. A. Meyer, has contributed the greater part ol 
the section on the apocryphal Gospels. 

I'reuschens AntiUjomeiii: Die Ilrste der auxxerkanonisehen 
Evanyelicn unit urchrixtticJia Uetierlieferunyen, presents a 
critically edited text of the extant fragments of these writings. 
The Syriac Versions are hrought within the student's reach hy 
Wright's Omlributi'ins to the Apocryphal Literature of the ST, 
and his articles in the Journal <»/ Sacred Literature, IWi.T ; the 
Coptic Versions by Forbes Kobinson's Coptic Apocryphal 
Uutpals. 

other works arc: Hofmann. Ldien, Jem nach den Apokry- 
phni, 1S51 ; Kleuker, L'eher die Apokiyphen drs NTs; Tappc- 
horn, AittufTbibliitche Sachriehten (a Roman Catholic work); 
Pons, Ilecherches xitr les apocr yphes du nuuveau Text.; Nicholas, 
Etudes sur les Emnyilex A poeryphes ; Variot, Les icanyilex 
apocryphex (a Roman Catholic work); Uarncs, Canonical' and 
Cneanonicat Gospels ; Baring-Gould, Lout and Hostile Goxitels ; 
Kllicott, 'On the Apoor. t!o»pels' in Cambridge Essays, ] Jsfrti ; 
Knijjer, 'The Apocr. Gospels' inCillett's translation of Early 
Christian Literature ; CrutUvell, 'Early Apocr. Literature' in 
A Literary History t>r Early Christianity; Westcott. ' On sonic 
of the Apocryphal Gospcts'in Inlrotluctiujito the Study of the. 
(iinfjielx. Appendix I); Salmo.i, 'Apocryphal and Heretical 
Compels' in Introduction to the ST, let. xi. : Orr, ST Aoocry* 
phal Writings, with brief and scholarly notes a volume of the 
'Temple Bible': Hones 'catchpenny' Ajiocr. .\ew 'Testament 
is sufficiently described hy Orr as ' critically worthless.' Excel- 
lent English translations are given in Walker's Apocryphal 
(inxpeis, Acts and IteveMivn* (AnLc-Xictuic Christian Library); 
vol. iv, an extra volume of the series, contains 'the Gospel' ot 
Peter.' 

Important and lengthy articles on tnoe Gospels are contri- 
buted by Lluliiiann to vol. i. of I'ltE'-*: by Lipsms Lo vol. ii. of 
the Vict, of Christ. ISioyraphy ; shorter articles by James to 
vol. i. of the Encycl. JSthtien, and by Charles to vol.'xw. of the 
Encycl. Uritanniea. Ilofmann's article has the most complete 
Bibliography. 



A. l. Egvptiass, Gospel accohdisg to 
me.— 

1. Meaning of the title. 
ii. Evidence of existence. 

1. Clement of Alexandria. 

2. Origen (Jerome, AmbroseV 

3. Uippolvtusand Epipliutiius. 

4. Th>- so-called Second Epistle of Clement 

of Rome. 

5. Hypothetical sources, 
iii. Contents. 

iv. Origin and character. Place and date. 
Literature. 

i. Meaning of the title.— In the title which 
Clement of Alexandria lirst applies to this Uofpel 
— to Kar' AtyiirTiovs (vayyi\i<>* — the prejinsiuon 
Kara cannot have the same meaning as in the 
titles of the canonical and other Gospels, where it 
is used with a proper name in the singular. The 
reference is not to authorship, hut to the region in 
which the Gospel found acceptance, or to the circle 
from which it sprang. It is improbable that the 
Gospel was written in the Egyptian, i.e. the Coptic 
language; Clement of Alexandria quotes from it, 
but there is no evidence either that lie made use of 
a translation or that he had learnt Coptic during 
Ins residence in Egypt. On account of the resem- 
blance of the title to that of the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, Ilarnack (Chronologic, i. 012 f.) 
suggests that one Gospel circulated amongst the 
Jewish Christians residing in Egypt, and the other 
Gospel amongst the Christians who were natives 
of Egypt; it is also a posfiide inference that the 
Gospel was not called teat)' "KW-nvas, because Chris- 
tianity had more adherents amongst the native 
Egyptians than amongst the Greek residents in 
Egypt. Hut there is insulheient foundation for 
Harnack's argument, when he maintains that the 
title— the Gospel of the Egyptians, or the Egyptian 
Gospel — signifies that this was the only Gospel 
known to these Egyptian Christians. ' If, in the 
same circles, the Gospels according to Matthew, 



Mark, etc., had been read with eqv 



a] or 



higher authority, it would have been impossible in 
those circles to describe this Go*i>e] a* the Gospel 
of the Egyptians. 5 Harnack's conclusion rests 
upon his statement that the name was given to 
the Gospel by Egyptian writers, i.e. by Clement 
of Alexandria and Urigen ; lie acknowledges that 
if non- Egyptian Fathers had thus described this 
Gospel, ' we might, nay we must, have believed that 
because the Gospel came from Egypt it was culled 
the Egyptian Gospel, just as the Palestinian < iospel 
was called rd <vayy4\iov Ka6"Efipaiovs, or'Efipaii;6v, 
or 'Ioi'SalKoi'.' But although Urigen was a native 
of Alexandria, Clement wan an Athenian. Zahn 
(Gcsrhichte, ii. 030} can find no intimation in the 
writings of Clement and Urigen that they regarded 
themselves as MyvirTtoi ; his explanation of the title, 
therefore, is that whilst the Church at Alexandria 
kept to the canonical Gospels, this non-canonical 
Gospel had considerable popularity in the provinces 
of Egypt d u ring' the 2nd century. This conclusion is 
a probable inference from the scanty facts ; more- 
over, it is in accord with the history of the < -hurch 
in Egypt during the :ird and 4th cents., when the 
provincial Churches diverged in their theology 
from the leaching of the Alcxandiian hat hers. 

ii. Evidence of existence.— 1. The GiApel 
according to the Egyptians is first mentioned 
(lTfi-'-'OU) by Clement uf Alurnnfri". After quot- 
ing a passage which .Julius Unssiann* (*■. 170) 
ascribes to 'the Enid,* Clement adds: 'We have 
not this saying in the four Gospels that have been 
handed down to us, but in the Gt#pel Kar' Aiynr- 
nocs (Strom, iii. 13. 92). The < ;o*pcl is not ih-t i ibed 
as a heretical writing, but it is regarded as out- 
side the class to which the four Gospels belong (rois 
TranaSfSopivoii ifpif .tTrapaiv tvayyt\iot%), 

£. M Uriycti in his Commentary on Ek l 1 (c, 220) 
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gives the unknown authors of rb nar Aiyvirriovs 
evayyeXwv the first place in his list of those who 
' took in hand to draw up a narrative of Gospel 
occurrences.' With these writers who took the 
matter in hanil he contrasts the four Evangelists 
who wrote as they were moved by the Holy Spirit 
(e^ aylov mvotnevos irvivfiaros). Latin translations 
of Origen's notes on this passage are given by 
Jerome and by Ambrose ; both place the Gospel in 
the class of heretical writings. Jerome's words 
are: ' Ecclcsia quatuor habct evangelist, hcvreses 
plnrima, e quibus qnoddam srribitnr " secundum 
.Egyptios.'" (Cf. Zahn, Geschkhte, ii. 62.")). After 
naming other apocryphal Gospels, Jerome says 
'vt alia plum legimus' : these words are not in 
the extant Greek text; but as it bears elsewhere 
signs of abbreviation, and as Ambrose in bis in- 
dependent version essentially agrees with Jerome, 
the Latin is probably a correct rendering of 
Origan's words. Ilnrnack and Zahn conclude that 
Origen had this Gospel in his hands; Uenee we 
may, with some degree of confidence, accept his 
judgment as to the character of a work which he 
had himself read. 

3. Tli is Gospel was known by name to two other 
authors. Hifipolytus (155-2*35) quotes from a 
Xaassene work a passage which treats of the 
constitution of the human soul, and says (Philos. 
v. 7) that this Gnostie sect found support for their 
fantastic theories eV t$ i7n.ypa.<poy.hi$ kclt Aiyi'irTiovs 
euayye\(({}. Of the Naassenes little is known. 
Lightfoot (Iiiblicul Essays, 1S93, pp. 408, 411-418) 
sought to prove that tiie eTcpo8t5a.ffna.\ov>/Tes of the 
Pastoral Epistles closely resembled them ; but Hof- 
maun, I J. Weiss, and Hoit (Judaistic Christianity, 
1S94, pp. 130-146) have shown that this view does 
not meet the retirements of strict exegesis. The 
ISaassenes were not Jewish legalists, but Gnostics 
'in whose syncretistic system there were Jewish 
elements' (cf. Zahn, Einloitung, i. 476). — Epi- 
phnnins (377) states that the Sabellians appealed 
to this Gospel in support of their doctrine ; he does 
not give a q notation from it, but says that it 
represents ' the Saviour' as teaching His disciples 
that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are 
the same (rbv avrbv etuat naripa, top avrbv elvaL vl6t>, 
rbv avrbv tlvai ayiov vifevfia) ; he also asserts that 
the heresy Mas derived from apocryphal sources, 
especially from 'the Egyptian Gospel' (e£ diro- 
Kpvcpbiv TivZiV, fxaStffTa oltto too KaXov/A^vov Aiyvirriov 
evayyeXlov). The slight change in the title (Aiyvir- 
Tiov evayyiXiov) renders still more probable the 
view taken above of its meaning ; Epiphanius 
(lltrr. xxx. 13) also speaks of a Hebrew Gospel 
('E/fyai'hdj'), and the natural explanation yields good 
sense in both cases: the Gospels would fitly be so 
described which were used respectively try the 
Egyptians and by the Hebrews. 

4. The so-called Second Epistle of Clement of 
Rome. — Of writings which are supposed to con- 
tain quotations from this Gospel, although it is 
not named, the most important is the 'Ancient 
Homily,' which from the 5th eent. was known as 
the Second Epistle of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians (130-140). Pseudo-Clement —unlike 
the genuine Clement, whose Scripture references 
are almost exclusively to the OT — makes many 
allusions to the Evangelic history, using both the 
canonical Gospels and apocryphal narratives. In 
one passage there are verbal agreements with the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians : ' For the Lord 
Himself, being asked by a certain person when 
His kingdom would come, said, When the two shall 
be one, and the outside, as the inside, and the mrt/e 

with the female neither nmle nor female' (2 Clem, j and the male with the female neither male m>r 
xii.). Lightfoot concludes (J post. Fathers, pt. i. female.' (Cf. ii. 4 above for pseudo - Clement 'a 
vol. ii. p. 23S) that 'our pseudo - Clement would | version of this saying). 

feeem to have employed i his apocryphal Gospel jis'i Another extract from this Gospel is given by 



a principal authority for the sayings of our Lord.* 
Harnack is quite certain that he did, but the 
evidence does not warrant a positive statement ; 
there are dillerenees as well as agreements in the 
two forms in which the saying is quoted (cf. iii. 
below). The two versions may therefore be derived 
from a common source, either oral or written, the 
purer form of the saying being found in pseudo- 
Clement. Zahn and Reach oppose the identiliea- 
tion of the source as strongly as Hilgenfeld and 
Harnack assert it; Harnack assigns three other 
quotations in the Homily to this Gospel (Chron. 
i. 618). Ropes says that it is impossible to express 
a conlident opinion (Die Spruehe Jesu, pp. 132, 
146). 

5. In recent criticism there has been manifested 
a tendency to refer back to this Gospel sayings of 
our Lord and narratives of events found in other 
fragmentary sources. Harnack favours the theory 
that the Login in the Oxyrhynchus Fragment were 
taken from this Gospel "(cf. Expositor, 5th series, 
vi. 411) ; Sanday does not adopt this view, but is 
of opinion that 'they may well have had their 
birth in proximity to \t^ (Crit. llev. viii. 140); 
Armitage Robinson says: 'I am not at present 
prepared to say that the newly discovered sayings 
are excerpts from the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians. \ must content myself with the state- 
ment that such a view is not improbable' (Ex- 
positor, 5th series, vi. 421). It is a mere conjecture 
that the Fayiim Fragment (Mk 14- u -" u abbreviated, 
with v. 28 omitted) is an extract from this Gospel. 
Harnack (Chron. i. 590) suggests the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews as an alternative source, 
whilst Zahn regards the verses as the fragment of 
a homily (Geschkhtc, ii. 789 1). Vblter (Fetrus- 
cvaw/ftinni odrr ^Egypterc cangcl turn ?) holds that 
the Gospel of Peter "is identical with this Gospel, 
in which, however, he is compelled to acknowledge 
the presence of interpolations. The reasoning has 
failed to convince scholars who have made a special 
study of the Gospel of Peter (cf. Crit. Fev. v. 299). 
Other conjectures, as, e.g., that this Gospel is re- 
lated to the Fidarhe and to Tatian's Diatessaron, 
are mentioned by Harnack, but he does not deem 
it needful to discuss them. On the general ques- 
tion, it may be said that it is hazardous to treat 
one Gospel, whether canonical or apocryphal, as 
dependent on another, because similar reports of 
our Lord's words or deeds are found in both ; they 
may be independent of each other, but dependent 
on a common source, oral or written. 

iii. Contexts. — The passages from this Gospel 
quoted by Clement of Alexandria are taken from 
the discourse of Jesus with Salome. (For the 
Greek text, see Harnack, Gcsehivhte. i. 13 ; Preus- 
chen, Antilcgomena, p. 2f.). To Salome's ques- 
tion, ' How long shall Heath reign?' Jesus re- 
plies, ' So long as ye women give birth ; for I 
came to destroy the works of the female.' Salome 
says, ' Then should I have done well, if I had 
borne no children V and the Lord makes answer, 
' Fat every herb, but the bitter one eat not. 5 
[Salome's words are kciXws ovv eVoi^cra /rfj tskouo-cl ; 
Lightfoot proposes 'an easy change of reading' 
(B.v fVoiTjffo) to avoid the contradiction to the can- 
onical narratives implied in the rendering 'then 
I did well that 1 bare not.' Cut, as Zahn points 
out, this rendering would require ov in place of 
ixri ; all difficulty is removed by adopting Harnack's 
note of interrogation]. To a further question of 
Salome, ' When shall these things be known ?' the 
Lord replies, 'When ye tread underfoot the gar- 
ment of shame, and when the two become one, 
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Ilqpolytus in his refutation of the Naassene 
Uarxy {J'/iilo/i. v. 7): 'They alii nil ttiat the soul 
is very dillicnlt to discover, ami haul to under- 
stand ; for it does not remain in the *ame limine or 
the same form invariably, or in one passive con- 
dition, that either one could expreis it by a sign 
or comprehend it substantially. Hut they have 
these varied changes [of the suul] set down in the 
Gospel inscribed '* according to the Egyptians."' 

Epiphnnius (Jlar. Ixii. *2) state* that this Gospel 
was a chief source of SabelHan heterodoxy; but, 
although he asserts that in it many *ncJi things are 
ascribed to the .Saviour 'with a mystical signili- 
eance' (fiv(TTT)piw5ws), he mentions only one: 'the 
same [person] is Father, the same is ison, the same 
' * Holv Spirit'/ 

In *• 
found in the homily of ] 

S) are quotations from this Coupe! 
' The Lord said, Though ye be gathered together 
with me in my bosom and do not my eoininand- 
niwU, I will oa*t you away, and will say unto you, 
Depart from me, 1 know you not .whence ye are, 
yc workers of iniquity.' (Cf. Lk W 7 , Mt 7 J3 ). 
* Tor the Lord saith, Ye shall be as lambs in the 
midst of wolvc*. But l'eter answered and said 
unto him, What then, if the wolves should tear 
the lambs? Jesus said unto Peter, Let not the 
lambs fear the wolves after they are dead ; and ye 
a bo, feav ye not them that kill you and are not 
able to do anything to yon ; but fear him that 
after ye are dead hath power over soul and body, 
to cas't them into the gehenna of lire.' (Cf. Lk HI', 
Mt 10'-*, and Lk \2*- 5 ). ' For the Lord saith in the 
Gospel, If ye kept not that which is little, who 
shidl give unto you that which is great? For I 
say unto you that he which is faithful in the least, 
is 'faithful also in much.' (Cf. Lk Iti 10 , Mt "o- 1 - 23 ). 

iv. OuicilN AND CHARACTER. — There is great 
divergence of opinion in regard to the character of 
this Gospel. All are agreed that it circulated 
amongst various heretical sects or schools ; but 
was it, therefore, a heretical Gospel as regards its 
origin? or was it, as llarnack believes, 'part of 
the original Evangelic literature in the strict sense 
of the word?' 

The facts of which any satisfactory solution of 
the problem must take account are these: I. 
t 'lenient of Alexandria's statements (.Strom, iii. 
<», 13, Ul) that the Gospel was used («) by Cassian, 
the Cnostie leader (6 rijs 8okti<t(uis apxyy^) oI the 
Eucratites who were ascetic* and condemned mar- 
riage, and (&) by Theodotns, the Egyptian pupil of 
the Gnostic Valentinus. -J. Ilippolytus asserts 
that the Naassenes, who were also < Jriosties, quoted 
it in support of their speculations about the soul 
of man. 3. Epiphanius says that the Sabellians 
found passage* m it which taught a modal i^tic 
doctrine of the Trinity. 4. Clement of Alex- 
andria classes it apart from 'the four Gospels.' 
5. Origen pats it at the head of the list of heretical 
Gospels. — Is Origen's judgment conlirmed by the 
extant fragments of this Gospel ? To this question 
Lipsius (l>irt. Christ. JJiug. ii. 712) replies: 'The 
Gospel was a product of pantheistic gnosis ' ; un- 
questionably, it contains traces of the teachi 



aseetie tendency of some of the sayings has been 
exaggerated, and in urging that the entire Gospel 
may have contained material derived from purer 
Sources than the fragments known to us. Uut to 
establish the non-heretical character of this Gospel 
more conclusive evidence is required than its use 
by pseudo-Clement, which, as we have seen, cannot 
be regarded as a certainty. The least convincing 
part of llarnaek's investigation is that in which 
the inference that this Gospel bears the Synoptic 
stamp, and is closely akin to Matthew and Luke, is 
made to rest upon the iusnlliciently attested asser- 
tion that it was used by pseudo - Clement. 'It 
contained nothing heretical, — if it had, the Church 
at Home in 170 would certainly not have read it' 
{('/iron. i. GID). But if pseudo-Clement drew from 
llarnaek's judgment, three more passages the same source as this Gospel, the phenomena of 
in the homily of pseudo-Clement {Ep. u. 4, the text would be satisfactorily explained, especi- 
ally the expanded and less credible form given in 
this Gofpel to the words of Jesus. Moreover, this 
solution of the problem is quite consistent with 
llarnaek's view that this Gospel is not dependent 
on the .Synoptics, but 'derives from the sources ol 
the Synoptics.' The strongest argument adduced 
to prove that this Gospel must have contained 
much orthodox teaching, is based upon the fact 
that Clement of Alexandria held it in good esteem 
and gave a dilVerent, if mystical, interpretation to 
those passages which the Eucratites quoted in 
support of their ascetic practices. The most prob- 
able conclusion which the evidence now avail- 
able warrants is that the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians is a Gnostic writing derived, it may be, 
from a good source ; but if its unknown author had 
access to material as valuable as that of which the 
Evangelists made use, he treated it more freely, 
and loth added to and modified the Evangelic 
tradition. 

In regard to the plnve where this Gospel was 
written, Zahn suggests Antioch ; llarnack prefers 
Egypt. Its date cannot be later than the middle 
ot the 2nd cent., probably about 140. llarnack, 
however, holds that the terminus ail qucm is 130. 

Litkratcre.— Emmerich, dc Evang. sec. Eira-os, ^Egypt. 
etc., ls<>7 ; S.?hneckt'uburger, Ueber da* Evany, der jJJn/pl. 
is.i-i ; Hennecke in /ViV Ajivkri/phen iteg ST. See also Hilyeii- 
ft'lil, llarnack, Zahn, in upp. citt., and cf. Ut-sch, Austcrkuiwn- 
wche I'araUeltexte za den tieunyelien, lsiU, ]>. tla. 



A. 2. Peter, Gospel according to.— 

i. Evidence of existence prior to its discovery. 

1. .Scrap-ion. 

2. orik'en. 

3. Eusebiun, etc 

4. Smite doubtful testimony. 

ii. Contents of recently discovered Fragment. 
iii. U< iititm tn the canonical Ouspels. 
iv. Alleged use by early writers. 
V. Character and tendencies. 
vi. Date and place of origin. 
Literature. 

i. Evidence of existence prior to its dis- 
rovi:uv. — 1. The earliest evidence of the existence 
of this Gospel is found in a letter of Srntjtioti, 
who became bishop of Antioch e. 11)0. Eujtehius 
mentions amongst the memorials of his 'literary 
industry ' a work composed ' on the so-called < lospel 
if l'eter,' and gives the following extract from it 



that the true gnosis imparts 'insight into the un- | [HE vi. 12 [McGilfert's translation, p. iiSS]) : ' For 

we, brethren, receive both Peter and the other 
apostles as Christ ; but we reject intelligently the 
writings falsely swribed to them, knowing that 
such were not handed down lo us. When 1 visited 
yon, I supposed that all of you held the true faith, 
and as I had not read the Gospel which they put 
forward under the name of l'eter, I said, " If this 
is the only thing which occasions dispute among 
you, let it "be read." ISul now, having learned from 
what has been told me that their mind was in- 
to come to 



substantial character of all the distinctions whidi 
prevail among, ami separate one from another, the 
things of this visible world'; it reflects also the 
practical as well as the mystical aspect of Gnosti- 
cism, for the Encratite prohibition of marriage 
was the natural consequence of insight into the 
vanity of the distinctions of sex. Some amount 
of Eneratism is recognized by llarnack, but he con- 
tends that it is not present to such an extent as to 
justify those who describe the Gospel as heretical 
anil Gnostic, lie is right in main 
Ul 
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you again. . . . For having obtained this Gospel 
from others who had studied it diligently, namely, 
from the successors of those who first used it, 
whom we call Doeetre (for most of their opinions 
are connected with the teaching of that school), 
we have been able to read it through, and we find 
many things in accordance with the true doctrine 
of the Saviour, but some things added to that 
doctrine, which we have pointed out for you fur- 
ther on.' 

2. Origen, writing c. 24G, not only mentions this 
Gospel, but also shows some knowledge of its con- 
tents. 'Some say, basing it on a tradition in the 
Gospel according to Peter, as it is entitled, or the 
Book of James, that the brethren of Jesus were 
sons of Joseph by a former wife, whom he married 
before Mary ' (Cum. on Mt. bk. x. 17 [Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library, p. 424]). Eusebius tells us (HE 
vi. 21) that Origeu was summoned to Antioeh by 
Mamma?a, the mother of the emperor Alexander 
Severus, and 'a most pious woman,' though it is 
not said that she was a Christian. From Ser- 
apion's statements about this Gospel it is evident 
that it was not widely circulated ; but if Origen 
saw it during his visit to Antioeh (probably 218), 
his uncertainty in regard to a particular passage 
is only what might be expected, and does not de- 
tract from the value of his testimony to its general 
character.* 

3. Besides quoting Serapion's estimate of this 
Gospel, Eusebius (c, 324) refers to it twiee (HE 
iii. 3, 25). ' The so-called Acts of Peter, however, 
and the Gospel which bears his name, and the 
Preaching, and the Apoealypse, as they are called, 
we know have not been universally accepted, be- 
cause no ecclesiastical writer, ancient or modern, 
has made use of testimonies drawn from them.' 
In his ehapter on the Canon of Holy Scripture, 
Eusebius classifies the books into Humologoumcna 
or 'accepted,' Antilegomcna or 'disputed,' v69oi or 
'spurious,' i.e. orthodox but not canonical. After 
enumerating the writings whieh are plaeed under 
these several heads, he adds : 'We have felt com- 
pelled to give this catalogue in order that we 
might be able to know both these works and those 
that are eited by the heretics under the name of 
the apostles, including, for instance, sneh books 
as the Gospels of Peter, of Thomas, of Matthias, 
or of any others besides them, and the Acts of 
Andrew and John and the other apostles, which 
no one belonging to the succession of ecclesiastiral 
writers has deemed worthy of mention in his 
writings.' 

The statement of Jerome [de. I7r. Illust. 1) that 
this Gospel is a heretical work, also the condemna- 
tion pronounced upon it in the so-called ' Gelasian 
decretal' ('evangclium nomine Petri apostoli apu- 
rriiphitiii ), are in agreement with, and possibly are 
based on, the judgment of Eusebius. t 

4. Historical crities of different schools regard 
the testimony of Theodorct (c. 450) as untrust- 
worthy. He says that this Gospel was used by the 
Nazarencs, of whom, however, he knows nothing 
except that they 'honour Christ as a righteous 
man' (Hrcr.fab. ii. 2). Zahn points out in detail 
the marks of confusion in Theodorefs references 
to the Jewish Christian sects {Geschichte, ii. 743) ; 
Harnack inserts a note of interrogation, and 
attaches no more value to this than to most of 
' this historian's remarkable statements ' (Chron. i. 
G23) ; Hofmaun thinks that Theodorct meant the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews [PJIE* i. 663). 

* For other traces of the use of this Gospel by Origen, see 
J. O. P. Murray's article in the Expositor (4th series, vii. 5MA 

t Other writers who were prohably acquainted with the 
Petrine Gospel are the author of the bidascalia and Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions (cf. Harnack, Bruchvtuckc, p. 41 f.), and 
Cyril oj Jerusalem (cf. Swete, ~" 
edition of the Gospel of Peter, 



', 'The Akhiniui Fragment,' in his them. And one of those rn; 



There has been nineh discission in regard to the 
meaning of a phrase in Justin Martyr's (e. 150) 
Dialogue with Trypho, Some have thought that 
this Gospel is referred to as the 'Memoirs of 
Peter' in the passage: 'And when it is said that 
he changed the name of one of the apostles to 
Peter; and when it is written in the Memoirs of 
him (dTrofivTjfiovevfiaTa aiirov) that this so happened, 
etc.* The difficult problem of the relation to this 
Gospel of Justin Martyr's quotations cannot be 
discussed until its contents have been given : but 
it is important that the discussion should not be 
biassed by the assumption that 'the name "Me- 
moirs" cannot with any degree of propriety lie 
applied to our canonical Gospels,' as the author of 
Supernatural Religion asserts {The Gospel accord- 
ing to Peter, p. 22). It may be granted that the 
auTou is more naturally interpreted as referring to 
Peter and not to Jesus ; but the judgment of such 
an expert as Lipsius [Diet. Christ. Biography, ii. 
712) must not be forgotten; 'In the passage in 
question the right reading is most probably not 
dTro/xv^ovevfiara avrov {i.e. of Peter mentioned just 
before), but ct7ro,ue. o.ut2v [i.e. t&v airocrToXojv as else- 
where).' But if, contrary to his invariable practice, 
Justin here attaches a name to the Evangelistic 
writings, it is by no means certain that he speaks 
of this apocryphal Gospel as the 'Memoirs of 
Peter.' He may refer to the Second Gospel, for 
many ancient authorities support the testimony of 
Origen: 'The Gospel published by Mark maybe 
called Peter's, whose interpreter Mark was' (adv. 
Marcion. iv. 5), and in Mk 3 17 there is a record 
of the fact mentioned by Justin: 'Simon he sur- 
named Peter.' 

ii. Contexts of recently discovered Frag- 
ment. — In 1SU2 M. Piouriant published the manu- 
script known as 'the Akhmim Fragment' ; it eon- 
tains portions of the Gospel of Peter, of the Apoca- 
lypse of Peter, of the Book of Enoch, and or the 
Acts of St. Julian. This parehment manuscript 
and a papyrus collection of mathematical pro- 
blems were discovered by the French Arehieologieal 
Mission during the winter of 1SS6-87 in the tomb 
of a monk at Akhmim, the ancient Panopolis, in 
Cpper Egypt. A heliographic reproduction of the 
manuscript greatly assisted pala j ographists to de- 
termine the true text, in regard to which scholars 
are now generally agreed. The parchment codex 
is assigned to a date between the Sth and the 
12th century. The following translation by Dr. 
J. Armitage Kobinson was carefully revised by 
him in accordance with the photographic facsimile 
(Ante-JSieene Christian Library, vol. ix. p. 7f.) :— 

1. But. of the Jews none washed his hands, neither Herod nor 
any one of his judges. And when they had refused to wash 
theiu, Pilate rose up. And then Iferod the king commandeth 
that the Lord be taken, saying to them, What things soever I 
commanded vou to do unto him, do. 

'>. And there was standing there Joseph the friend of Pilate 
and of the Lord ; and, knowing that they were about to crucify 
him, he came to Pilate and asked the body of the Lord for 
burial. And Pilate sent to Herod and asked his body. And 
Herod said, Brother Pilate, even if no one had asked lor him, 
we purposed to bur3 r him, especially as the Sabbath draweth 
on ; for it is written in the Law that the sun set not upon one 
that hath been put to death. 

3. And he delivered him to the people on the day before th« 
unleavened bread, their feast- And they took the Lord and 
pushed him as they ran, and said, Let us drag away the Son 
of God, having obtained power over him. And they clothed 
him with purp!e, and set him on the seat of judgment, saying, 
Judge righteously. O king of Israel. And one of them brought 
a crown of thorns and put it on the head of the Lord. And 
others stood and spat in his eyes, and others smote his cheeks ; 
others pricked him with a reed ; and some scourged him, saying, 
With this honour let us honour the Son of God. 

4. And thev brought two malefactors, and they crucified the 
Lord between them. But he held his peace, as though naving 
no pain. And when they had raised the cross, they wrote the 
title This is the king of Israel. And having set his tfanuents 
before him they parted them among them, and cast lots for 
them. And one of those maleiactors reproached them, saving, 

-M_ *»— '* —*■ have done have suffered thus, but this 
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mao, who bath become the Saviour of men, what wrnng hath 
he done to vouV And they, being: angered at him, commanded 
that his leg's should not he hroken, that he might die in torment. 

5. And it v»as noon, and darkness came over all Judu-u : and 
they were troubled and distressed lest, the sun had set whilst, lie 
was yet alive : [fori it is written for them, that the mm t>et not 
on him that hath been put to death. And one of them said, 
(Jive him to drink gall with vinegar. And they mixed and gave 
him to drink, and fulfilled all things, and accomplished their 
bins against their own head. And many went about with lamps, 
supposing that it was night, and fell down. And the Lord cried 
out, saying, Mv power, m\ power, thou haat forsaken me. And 
when he had said it, he was taken up. And in that hour the 
vail of the temple of Jerusalem was rent in twain. 

0. And then thev drew ouL the nails from the hands of the 
Lord, and laid him upon the earth, and the whole earth quaked, 
and great fear arose. Then the sun shone, and it was found the 
ninth hour; and the Jews rejoiced, and gave his body to 
Joseph that be might burv it, since, he had seen what good 
things he had done. And he took the Lord, and washed him, 
and rolled him in a. linen cloth, and brought him into his own 
tomb, which was called the garden of Joseph. 

7. Then the Jews and the elders and the priests, perceiving 
what evil they had done to themselves, hegan to lament and to 
say, Woe for our sins ; the judgment hath drawn nigh, and the 
end of Jerusalem. Ami 1 with my companions was grieved ; 
and being wounded in mind we hid ourselves: for we were 
being sought for by them as malefactors, and aa wishing to set 
fire to the temple. And upon all these things we fasted and 
Bat mourning and weeping night and day until the Sabbath. 

S. But the scribes and Pharisees and elders being gathered 
together one with another, when they heard that all the people 
murmured and beat their breasts, saying, If by his death these 
most mighty signs have come to pass, see how righteous he is 
—the elders were afraid, and came to Pilate, beseeching him 
and saying. Give us soldiers that we may guard his sepulchre 
for three days, lust his disciples come and steal him away, and 
the people suppose that he has risen from the dead mid do ns 
evil. And Pilate gave them Petronius the centurion with 
soldiers to guard the tomb. And with them came elders and 
scrihes to the sepulchre, and having rolled a great stone to- 
gether with the centurion and the soldiers, they altogether who 
were there set it at the door of the sepulchre ; and they atttxed 
seven seals, and they pitched a tent there and guarded it. And 
early in the morning as the Sabbath was drawing on, there 
came a multitude from Jerusalem and the rejrion round about 
that thev mi'jht see the sepulchre that was sealed, 

9. And in the night in which the Lord's day was drawing on, 
as the soldiers kept guard two by two in a watch, there was a 
great voice in the heaven, and they saw the heavens opened, 
and two men descend from thence with great light anJ approach 
the tomb. And that stone which was put at the door rolled of 
itself and made way in part; and the tomb was opened, and 
both the young men entered in. 

10. When therefore those sohlicrs saw it, they awakened the 
centurion ami the elders ; for they too were hard by, keeping 
guard. And, as they declared what things they hail seen, 
again they see three men come forth from the tomb, and two 
of them supporting one, and a cross following them : and of 
the two the head reached unto the heavens, but the head of 
him that was led by them overpassed the heavens. And they 
heard a voice from the heavens sawng, Thou hast preached to 
them that sleep. And a response was heard from the crobs, 

11. They therefore considered one with another whether to 
go away and show these things to Pilate. Aod while they yet 
thought thereon, the heavens again are seen to open, and a 
certain man to descend and enter into the sepulchre. When 
the centurion and they that were with him saw these things, 
they hast'Tied in the night to Pilate, leaving the tomb which 
they were watching, aod declared all things which they had 
seeii, being great I v distressed, and saying, Truly he was the 
Son of God. l'ilate answered and said, 1 am pure from the 
hlood of the Son of God : 1ml it was ye who determined this. 
Then they all drew near and besought him and entreated him 
to command the centurion and the soldiers to say nothing of 
the things which they had seen : For it is better, say they, for 
us to be guilty of the greatest sin before Uod, and not to fall 
into the bauds of the people of the Jews and to be stoned. 
Pilate therefore commanded the centurion and the soldiers to 
sav nothing. 

12. And at dawn upon the Lord's day Mary Magdalen, a 
disciple of the Lord, tearing because of the Jews, since they 
wet" burning with wrath, had not done at the Lord's sepulchre 
the things which women tire wont to do for those that die, and 
for those that are be luted by them— she took her friends with 
her, and came to the sepulchre where he was laid. And they 
feared lest the Jews should see them, and they said, Although 
on that day on which he was crucified we could not weep and 
lament, vet now let us do these things at his sepulchre. Hut 
who shall roll away funis the stone that was laid at the door 
of the sepulchre, that we may enter in and sit by him and do 
the thinjs that arc due? For the stone was great, and we fear 
lest some one see us. And if we cannot, yet il we but set at the 
door the things which we bring for a memorial of him, we will 
weep and lament, until we come unto our home. 

13. And they went and found the tomb opened, nnd coining 
near they looked in there; and they see there a certain ,\ on ng 
man sitting in the inid-t of the tomb, beautiful and c'olhed ' 
a robe exceeding bright; who sai^Tpjthfiijj, "'' 
coiner Whom seek ye? llimthaCv"" 



and gone. But if ve believe not, look in and see the place 
where he lav, that he is not [here]; for he is risen and gone 
thither, whence he was sent. Then the women feared and lied. 
14, Now it was the last dav of the unleavened bread, and 
manv were going forth, returning to their homes, as the feast 
was ended. But we, the twelve disciples of the Lord, wept and 
were grieved ; and each one, being grieved for that which was 
come to pass, departed to his home. But I Simon Peter and 
Andrew im brother took our nets and went to the sea ; and 
there was with us Levi the son of Alphams, whom the Lord . . . 

ii'l. liKLATION TO THE CANONICAL GOSPELS.— 

A careful study of the contents of this Gospel 
reveals many close resemblances to, anil some 
striking divergences from, the canonical Gospels. 
The author of Supernatural Kcliffion endeavours 
to prove that it is not dependent on them, and 
deseriljes those who differ from him on this »iues- 
tion as 'apologetic critics ' (up. cit. i07f.). Hut 
llarnaek's judgment is that acquaintance with 
Mark is 'proved or almost proved,' on the other 
hand acquaintance with John is ' not proved ' ; in 
regard to Matthew and Luke he is uncertain 
whether their points of agreement with this 
Gospel show that its author made use of their 
narratives, or of the same sources as the Evan- 
gelists (Ifruchatlukc, p. 32 f.). Zalm holds that 
'the only sources from which the Gospel of Peter 
has drawn its materials are our four Gospels,' and 
shows that there is close agreement with each 
Gospel as well in forms of expression as in sub- 
ject-matter. He accounts for the divergences by 
allowing time for the development of variations 
in the text of the canonical Gospels (Das Evan* 
(jcliumt/csJ'ctincs, p. 47). But, whilst the evidence 
available may suffice to establish the probability 
of dependence upon the four Gospels as a source, 
it is not sufficient to prove that they were the only 
source. The subject is exhaustively treated in the 
introduction to Swete's edition of this Gospel ('The 
Akhmim Fragment,' xiii ft'.). The l'etrine Pas-ion- 
Instory * exceeds by about one-fourth the average 
length of the four canonical narratives,' and this 
notwithstanding many significant omissions ; the 
result of a verbal comparison reveals coincidences 
which, in Swete's judgment, prove that the u*e of 
the First and Second Gospels by the author of the 
l'etrine Fragment is 'scarcely doubtful ' ; that there 
is a 'strong presumption' in favour of his u-e of 
the Third Gospel ; and that traces of verbal in- 
debtedness to the Fourth Gospel are fainter, though 
it is 'at least probable that he had access' to it. 
From the nature of the case absolute proof is not 
attainable, but the solution of this complex pro- 
blem, to which the investigations of many scholars 
point, is that the l'etrine Gospel is later than the 
canonical Gospels; that its author was acquainted 
with them ; that his sources are treated with great 
freedom, many of the changes being due to his re- 
casting of the Gospel history in the form of a per- 
sonal narrative ; and that possibly he had access 
to other sources, which may have included, as llar- 
nack rightly says, some good traditions (Vkrvn, i. 
6:24). 
iv. Alleged use by early writers.— Traces 

of the l'etrine Go#peI have been diligently sought 
in the works of authors who wrote before the date 
at which it is known to have been in circulation. 
The author of Supernatural lllbjlon argues for 
the probability that Titian possessed this Gospel, 
but reveals an apologetic interest in the establish- 
ment of a conclusion which might 'lead to the 
opinion that Tatian"* Harmony was not composed 
out of lour Gospels, but out ol live' [up. vil. p. 41). 
It is, however, an indisputable fact that theie are 
signs of harmonizing in this Fragment: to refute 
the argument Unit Tatian used it by proving that 
its author used Tatian is impossible, but in all 
probability a Harmony, such as the Dvttcssnron, 
known to him v Tjjis is Swete's view, though 
lie l'etrine writer was 
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'limited to the use of the Diatessaron ' (op. cit. 
xxiv.). Dr. Rendel Harris, in his 'Popular Ac- 
count' of the Gospel, clearly states the facts, but 
reserves liis linal judgment. 

There is much more to be said in favour of the 
view that Justin Martyr (c. 150) was acquainted 
with the Petrine Gospel, as a comparison of the 
following passages with the Fragment will show. 
'The Spirit of prophecy foretold ... th». con- 
spiracy which was formed against Christ hy Herod, 
the king of the Jews, and the Jews themselves, 
and Pilate who was your governor among them, 
with his soldiers' (Apol. i. 4U). 'And as the 
prophet spoke, they tormented Him, and set I7im 
on the judgment-scat, and said, Judge us' (Apol. 
i. 25). 'Those who crucified Him parted His 
garments among themselves, each casting lots for 
what he chose to have, and receiving according to 
the decision of the lot 1 (Dialogue with Tnjpho, 
97). The words and sentences in italics are the 
most important parallels to the Petrine Gospel in 
Justin's writings, and the most striking of these 
is the statement that Jesus, not Pilate (ef. Jn FJ ia ), 
sat on the judgment-seat. Put Justin's account 
bears a closer resemblance to Julin's than to the 
longer narrative in the Petrine Fragment ; if there 
be dependence, Justin's seems to be primary. This 
conclusion is confirmed by a fact to which Dr. 
Salmon calls attention, viz., that Justin — who, 
ex hypothesi, believed this Gospel to be Peter's, 
and therefore a document of paramount autho- 
rity— ' in every ease where the account in this 
Gospel differs from that in the canonical, and 
where we have the means of judging which Justin 
prefers, follows the latter without hesitation' 
(fat rod. to AT, Appendix, p. 5S7). 

The Epistle of Barnabas (vii. 3-5) resembles 
this Gospel in representing Jesus as driukhi" 
gall mingled with vinegar, and in its description 
of the fasting and mourning that followed the 
Crucifixion. Dr. Swete thinks that it may 'not 
improbably have come into the hands of the party 
from which the Petrine Gospel emanated. 5 lie is 
also of opinion that the resemblances between the 
Sibylline Oracles (bk. 8) and the Petrine Fragment 
are 'for the most part superficial.' 

v. Character and tendencies. — Serapion, 
who lirst mentions ' the so-called Gospel of Peter,' 
states that it was used by the Doeeta 1 ; after 
reading it through, he pronounced it orthodox in 
general, but condemned it on account of its hetero- 
dox additions. Is this judgment as to the character 
and tendencies of the Petrine Gospel sustained by 
the knowledge gained of its contents from the 
discovery of the Akhmim Fragment? 

Docetism in the 2nd cent, had various forms. 
Ignatius combated a Docetic heresy which Light- 
foot describes as 'Judaic,' for it combined a denial 
of the reality of Christ's passion with a tendency 
towards Judaizing. Put the author of the Petrine 
Fragment does not doubt that Christ had a true 
body, and he manifests an anti- Judaic spirit in 
his endeavour to fasten on the Jews the responsi- 
bility for the crucifixion of Jesus. Ireiueus de- 
scribes an Ophite system, which more nearly 
resembles the teaching of this Gospel ; but Swete 
points out that, according to that system, the 
Christ withdrew from Jesus before the Crucilixion, 
whereas the Petrine Gospel 'regards the higher 
nature of the Lord as remaining with Him on the 
Cross up to the moment of His death' (op. cit. 
xxxix. f.). Hippolytus (Philos. viii. S, x. 12) refers 
to a Gnostic sect, which bore the name of Buret cc, 
although they taught that Christ was born of the 
Virgin Mary, and had a true hod v. On the ground 
that Serapion could not have spoken so favourably 
of a work which denied the reality of Christ's 
body, McGirl'ert identities the Uocetoii who used 



the Petrine Gospel, with this Gnostic sect, whose 
speculations added to true doctrine (Eusebius, 
Church History [McGifl'ert's tr.], p. 258, n. 8). 
There arc, however, points of contact between 
the Petrine Fragment and the comments of Valen- 
tinian writers who accepted the facts of the Gospel 
history, but made it the vehicle of Gnostic teach- 
iug. Dr. Swete inclines to the belief that the Petrine 
writer, though not himself a Valentinian, 'felt 
the influence of the Valentinian school.' It is not 
necessary to decide between the claims of these 
different types of Gnostic Docetism to see that a 
writer of either of these schools would be likely to 
produce just such a Gospel as Serapion describes. 
Moreover, his judgment as to its character and 
tendency is fully sustained by the contents of the 
Akhmim Fragment, which has many features in 
common with the canonical Gospels, and yet has 
many additions to the Evangelic tradition, some 
being obviously unorthodox. The amplifications 
of the Gospel history, which clearly reveal a 
Docetic purpose, are : the statement that the Lord 
was silent on the Cross 'as though having no pain' 
(sec. 4) ; the cry, 'My power, my power,' thou hast 
forsaken me,' followed by the description of His 
death as an etVdX^is : 'and when he had said it, 
he was taken up' (sec. 5). The conclusion arrived 
at implies that Eusebius too severely condemns 
this Gospel ; it compares favourably with the 
other Gospels assigned hy him to the 'heretical' 
category, though it is not free from Docetic 
tendencies which characterized some forms of 
early Cnosticism. 

vi. Date and place of origin.— From Sera- 
pion 's evidence the terminus ad quern for the date 
of this Gospel cannot be placed later than a.d. 170. 
The fixing of the terminus a quo depends upon the 
decision arrived at in the foregoing discussions. 
Critics who, like Ilarnack, hold that Justin used 
the Cospel, assign its composition to the beginning 
of the 2nd century. The opposite conclusion im- 
plies A.D. 130-150 as the probable date ; in Swete's 
opinion, it cannot be placed earlier than A.D. 150. 
There is no evidence of the circulation of this 
Gospel in the West ; a probable inference from the 
places of residence of the writers who were familiar 
with it is that it was a Syrian Gospel. 

Literature.— Bouriant, M&moirespublUs par le$ membres it 
la mission archeol. fran^aise au Cairc, ix. 1 (lt>92) ; Stulcken in 
Die Apocryphal des A 7'; Ilarnack, Texte u. Unters. ix. 2; 
Zahn, Das Petrusevangcliwn ; Volter, Petrusevctnyclium odtr 
*Mji/pterei'an>!eliumt; also editions by von Gebhardt, Kunze, 
Lods, A. Sabatier, von .Schubert. English editions by Rutherford 
in extra vol. of Ante-Nicene Christian Library, Robinson and 
James, Swete, Rendel Harris, and the author of Supernatural 
Heligion ; also Macpherson's translation of von Schubert's work 
—a useful edition with synoptical tables and critical apparatus. 
There are important articles by Baljon iu Theol. Studien, 1S94, 
Iff.; Funk in Theol. (Junrtalguhr. 1S93, 278 ff. ; Hilgenfeld in 
Zeitschr. /. ivies. Theol. 1S93, 220 ff.; von Soden in Zeitschr. /. 
Theol. u. Kirehc, 1S03, 52 ff.; Stanton in Journal of Theol. 
Studies, Oct. 19;io; Murray in Expositor, 4th series, vol. vii. ; 
Macpherson iti Crit. liev. vl 296. 

A. 3. Fayum Gospel Fragment.— 

i. Discovery. 
ii. Contents. 

iii. Theories of origin. Date. 
Literature. 

i. Discovery.— Fayftm is a province of Egypt 
about 50 miles south of Cairo. It has become 
famous within the last 25 years owing to the 
discovery at Medinet, its capital, and elsewhere, 
of a large quantity of papyri in Latin, Greek, 
Coptic, and other languages. 1 n 18S2 the Austrian 
Archduke Kainer bought a mass of documents 
which are now in the Imperial Museum at 
Vienna. In this valuable collection a small and 
mutilated fragment of a Gospel was found. The 
honour of deciphering and restoring the true text 
belongs to Dr. Bickeil, lionian Catholic Professor 
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of Christian Archieologv in the University of lims- 
hruck. In the Zeit^hriftfiir btihtdimke Theotvffk 
(13*5, iii. i!)sil'.), Biekell published the Fragment, 
and his judgment in regard to it* antiquity and 
value. Since then his conclusions have been snb- 
jeeted to keen criticism by many scholars. The 
principal contributions to the discussion have been 
made by llarnack and Zahn ; the result of their 
critical investigations, is given beh)W. An instruc- 
tive account of t lie Fayum papyri in general, and 
of this Fragment in particular, was published by 
Professor Stokes of JJuhlin iu the Expositor (3rd 
series, i. 334, ii. 132, vii. 440). 

ii. Contents.— The < J reek text of the Fragment, 
n» finally restored by Piekell, is us fallows: yitrj. 
hi t£> <pay*iv ws i$ Itfovs, retires iv tolvt-q t?J vvkt'i 
<rKav8a\i<7t)r)jt<70c Kara i-i ypa<pif irara^u rbv iroifie'va 
kcli to. vp6fiara bi.aoKOpTt<jdii<TOVTai. ELtjvtos tov IUt- 
pov' Kal (i ttclvtcs ol'k €7^. Itpt] airy' 6 ahcuTpvuv 5is 
KQKKi^fi Kal ail irpZrov rpts d-rapv-quj} fie. 

Certainty in regard to some details of the re- 
construction cannot be attained. At first liickoll 
read ws ef/Tyo", the letters being here obscure. 
Zahn {GcxchitfttG tks AT Onions, ii. 785) prints 
what he regards as the most probable text in a 
way which shows at a glance the mutilations at 
the end of the lines — 

, , . vfivrjudvTwv Si airlv 
fjitra t6 <p]ayeiv ws ifc iOavt, ird[\iv etirC 
tch/ttj] tt) vvktX ffKav5a\i<r[0yff«r0( 
Kara] to * f pa<piv* " Trard^w tov [Trot/^va, Aral 
Ta] wpj^ara 5ia(TKQpTrujdi)<j[(Ta.i" eiirov- 
tos 5e to\v 11«t. " Kal a irdvres, ovk iyd>," 
{<t>^ tl TTpif] 6 dMKTpvJjv Sis kok[kv*€1 a-q- 
fiepov, <ri> rpii pa d]irapv[TQcr-Q "... 
According to Zahn's reconstructed text, the con- 
tents of the Fragment are : ' Now when they had 
sung a hymn, after eating according to custom, 
lie said again : This night ye shall be offended 
according to the Scriptuie, "I will smite the shep- 
herd, and the sheep shall be scattered." When 
l'eter said : Even though all, yet not I, lie said : 
1'clore the cock shall crow twice this day, thou 
bhalt deny me thrice.' 

iii. TiikoitiKS ok origin'.— The passages in the 
canonical Gospels which correspond to the contents 
of the Fayum Fragment are Mt SO 1 *" 31 , Mk H* 3 ", 
the resemblances to Mark being more close. The 
words used for 'cock' and 'crow' (lit. ' cry 
cuckoo') are not found in the NT. In FickeH's 
judgment these few verses arc a genuine relic of 
early Evangelic tradition, and the Fragment is part 
of sufh a document as Luke mentions in the pre- 
face to his Gospel. Ilaruack inclines to Pickell's 
view, though he admits that the words may be a 
free <j notation from .Mark rather than a part of 
the original material used by the Synoptic writers 
(*l>us Kvangelieiifiagincnt von lajjum' in Tcxtc 
kikI Vutcrstichumjcn, v. 4). The use of different 
words for ' cock ' and 'erow' does not disprove t lie 
latter theory, but tends rather to coiilirm it. Tlie 
Fragment has dXeKrpvuv lor dX^KTup, and kokk^cic 
for <puvt.lv. d\(KTpiwv is 1 he more usual word in 
classic prose ; kokkO^iv is more expres-ive than the 
colourless tpwdv. ' It is most probable that the 
words used iu the canonical Gospels are more 
original, and that a preacher substituted in one 
case a more elegant, and in the other case a more 
signitieant expression' (Zahn, op. eit. ii. 787). 
llort favoured the view thnt the parage is an 
extract from the Synoptic Gospel*, and uttered a 
timely warning against hasty deductions from one 
scanty fragment {Times, '25th June lS.sr>). Other 
conjectural explanations of its origin are that it 
is a quotation from the liospel according to the 
Hebrews, or the Gospel according to the Egyptians 
(llarnack), and that it i 
the canonical < 



nd that it is a Gnostic reccuMon of regards tl 
Gospels (StukesjQ, *}\tlZe6 Of <Mfe 



The style of writing and the methods of con- 
traction employed in this Fragment iiiniudi, in 
the judgment of eminent pakeographists, a strong 
argument for fixing the date of its composition in 
the 3rd century. 

LiTKRjm'uK: This has been sufficiently indicated in the body 
of the above section of the article. 

B. 1. James, Protevaxgelium of.— 

i. Title, 
ii. Evidence of existence. 

1. Fourth ccntnrv writers. 

2. Urifen. 

3. I'ofcsible traces of anonymous use. 

iii. Summary of contents. Variations in jiseudo- 

Matt/tew and Xatiritii »/ Mary, 
iv. Character and tendencies, 
v. Ilelation to Latin recensions — 

1. (Jos]H.-lolj/*wW.i-Un«A«r. 

2. Cospet of thu Matioity 0/ Mary. 
vi. Date. 

Literature. 

i. Title. — This work claims to have been written 
by .James the .hist, in Jerusalem, but its author 
docs not describe it as a (.roflpel. Its title iu the 
manuscripts is 'The History of dames concerning 
the Uirth of Mary.' Early writers do not refer 
to it as euayye'Xiov, but describe it as Si^yTjcrts. Xtfyos 
ijTopiKtn, i&Topia or yt'wqais ^laplas. The name of 
Prot'znoiffclinni was probably given to it by Ori- 
ental Christians; it is not known to have existed 
before the IGth cent., when the batin version of 
1'ostellus and the Greek version (trpuTcvayy^iov) of 
Michael N winder appeared. 

ii. EviriKKCK op EXISTEKCE.— 1. The Protevan- 
gelium, iu its present form, was known to 4th cent. 
Fathers. Epiphnnius (c. 37f>) made use of it (//or. 
lxxix. 5, Ixxviii. 7); llarnack (C'hroit. i. IJOljlinds 
r»'feren<'c to it in Gregory of Xifssn (Unit, in tliia 
Xat'if. ('/triad, iii. 340), Euntdt/tiits, and the Ex- 
cerpto linrbnri. 

2. If this work had been known in early times 
as 'the Gospel of James' the evidence of l*rhffti 
{v. 240 .\.D. ) would have been less trustworthy. 
There is, however, little doubt that he refers to'it 
as 'the Uook of James' (77 /3i ( 3\os ' \ aKwpiov) in a 
passage where he distinguishes its title front that 
of : tlie Gospel according to Peter,' and yet refers 
to both writings as common sources of the tradi- 
tion that our Lord's brethren were 'sons of Joseph 
by a former wife, whom he married before .Mary.' 
Origen adds; 'Now those who say so wish to 
preserve the honour of Mary in virginity to the 
end' (in. Mntt. torn. x. 17); this comment is an 
accurate description of the purpose of the Piot- 
evangelinm. 

3. Possible twees of anonymous use— .Point* of 
contact between this work and other writings have 
been found. Peter of Alcrowlrirt (d. 31 1 ) in all pro- 
bability derived from it bis account of the death 
of Zacliarias (Kouth, llrll. Sue. iv. 44). Clniunt 
of AUxonthi" (c. 20D a. D.) nitty have learnt from 
it the story of the attestation of Mary's virginity 
after the birth of her son, but th< 1 indefinite words 
'some say' may refer to oral tradition [Strum. 
vii. 10). Justin Martyr (c. 14JI A. It.) has several 
remarkable ' concordances ' with the I'rotevan- 
gelium. I'oth combine {Ami. 33) the angel's 
message to Murv (bk \ f: ) with his words to Joseph 
(Mt I- 1 ); both state {Dial. IS) that our Lord was 
born in a cave; both speak (Apol. 33) of Mary's 
overshadowing by 'the power of God'; both attach 
iinpoitnnco (l)io'l. 100) to the Davidic descent of 
Mary; both assert that 'Mary received joy,' 
though Justin {Dial, loo) connects the words Kal 
Xapav Xapovoa Mapia with the angelic salutation, 
whilst in the Protevangelium the same words are 
associated with the priest's benediction. Z:ilm 
regards, the dependence of Justin on this Gospel 

t Put the moi'tJ (Met resemblances won id 
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l>e satisfactorily explained if both writers made use 
of a common tradition ; and the variation in the 
context of the statement about Mary's joy points, 
in the jndgment of many scholars, to the use by 
Justin of an older text of the Protevangelinm. 
On the -whole, the evidence cannot be said to prove 
that he used this Gospel in its present form. 

iii. Summary of contents.— [Two Latin Gospels 
of the Childhood— pseudo-Matthew &ml the Xativity 
of Mary — either depend on the Protevangelinm, or 
on the sources used by its author. In so far as the 
contents of these Latin Gospels are parallel to its 
narrative, the chief variations will be noted ; they 
furnish important data for the solution of the pro- 
blem of the mutual relations of these Gospels]. 

1. On a great festival, Joaehim, an exceedingly 
rich man, brings double offerings to the temple ; 
they are rejected because he is childless. In his 
grief lie retires to the desert and fasts forty days, 
prayer being his food and drink. 2. Anna, the 
wife of Joachim, being reproached by Judith her 
maid -servant, praj's to God under a laurel, and 
asks that to her, as to Sarah, a child may be 
given. 3. Beholding a sparrow's nest in the laurel, 
Anna laments that she is not like the fowls of 
the heaven, which are 'productive before Thee, 

Lord.' 4. An angel of the Lord announces to 
Anna that her prayer is heard ; she vows that 
her child shall be a gift to God. Another angel 
bids Joachim return home ; he obeys, and takes 
with him Hocks for an ottering. Anna and Joachim 
meet at the gate. 

In pxeudo-Mat. 3 the angel bills Anna meet her husband at 
the Golden Gate ; in A'at, Mary 4 the angel bids Joachim meet 
his wife at the Golden Gate. Cf. Ac 3 2 . 

f>. On the following day Joachim brings his offer- 
ing to the temple and goes down to his house 
'justified.' In course of time a daughter is born 
to Anna and Joachim ; Anna call* the child Mary. 

In A'at. Mary 6 the name Mary is given at the command of 
the angel. 

6. 'When the child is six months old, Anna sets her 
on the ground ' to try whether she can stand, and 
she walks seven steps'; Anna vows that Mary 
shall not walk on this earth until she has been 
taken to the temple of the Lord. When Mary is 
a year old, Joachim makes a great feast; the chief 
priests bless the child, and Anna sings a song to 
the Lord. 7. When Mary is three years old, her 
parents take her to the temple in fulfilment of 
their vow, After the high priest has blessed her, 
he 'sets her down upon the third step of the altar'; 
she 'dances with her feet, and all the house of 
Israel love her.' 

In pseudo-Mat. 4 the child is put down hefore the doors of 
the temple, and ' goes up the fifteen steps so swiftly, that she 
does not look hack at all.' In Sat. Mary the virgin of the 
Lord goes up all the steps without help ' in such a manner that 
j nu would think she had already attained full age.' The Lord 
' bv the indication of this miracle' foreshowed the greatness of 

1 His virgin.' 

8. Mary dwells in the temple 'as if she were a 
dove.' and is fed by the hand of an angel. When 
she is twelve years old, Zaeharias the high priest 
summons the widowers in order that the Lord maj* 
signify whose wife Mary is to be. 

Pseudo-Mat. 6 adds many marvels, as, e.g., the angels often 
speak to Mary and most diligently obey her ; sick people who 
touch her go home cured. Both in pxeudo-Mat. and A at. Mary 
the age of Mary is fourteen when she refuses to he given in 
marriage, and announces her resolve to be a virgin to God. 

9. Joseph, throwing away his axe, obeys the sum- 
mons ; the widowers present their rods to the high 
priest in the temple. A dove comes out of Joseph's 
rod and rests upon his head — the sign that he is 
chosen to keep the virgin of the Lord. 1U. When 
Joseph refuses, saying, 'I have children, and 
am an old man,' the priest" 1 wains' him of the gu„_ 



of disobedience. Joseph therefore takes Mary from 
the temple to his home. 

In pseudo-Mat. 8 the tribe of Judah is chosen hy lot; then 
every man of that tribe, ' who has no wife,' takes his rod to tha 
temple. The high priest does not at first bring Joseph's rod 
out of the Holy of Holies * because he was an old man.' Joseph 
asks : ' Why do you hand over to me this infant, who is younger 
than my grandsons?' In A'at. Mary 8 Joseph withholds his 
rod ; God is consulted a second time, and Joseph is found out ; 
also Joseph's rod produces a flower on which the Spirit descends 
in the form of a dove (cf. Is 111- 2 ). 

1 1 . The angel of the Lord announces to Mary at the 
well the eoming upon her of the power of the Lord. 

In pseudo-Mat. 9 the angel appears to Mary in her chamber, 
while she is working at the purple for the veil* of the temple. 

12. Mary visits Elisabeth, who greets her as 'the 
mother of my Lord.' 13. Mary returns home after 
her three months' visit to Elisabeth ; Joseph re- 
proaches her, and with weeping she maintains 
her innocence. 14. The angel of the Lord appears 
to Joseph. 15. Annas the scribe accuses Joseph 
of stealthily marrying Marj T ; the ollicers bring her 
with Joseph to the tribunal. 16. Joseph and Mary 
drink the water of the ordeal and remain unhurt. 

Pseudo-Mat. 10-12 describes with even less restraint the 
incidents recorded in chs. 13-10. In A'at. Mary 9 the words of 
the angel to Mary are much expanded ; from one addition it 
would seem that when this apocryphal hook was written the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was unknown : ' that 
which shall he bom of thee shall alone be holy, because it alone, 
being conceived and born without sin, shall be called the Son of 
God. 

17. Joseph takes Mary and his sons to be enrolled 
in Iiethlchem, In Mary's face sometimes there is 
laughter and sometimes sorrow ; she explains to 
Joseph, '1 see two peoples with my eyes; the one 
lamenting, and the other rejoicing.' 

Pseudo-Mat. 13 adds 'she saw the people of the Jews weeping, 
because they have departed trnm their God ; and the people of 
the Gentiles rejoicing, because they have been made near ti> 
the Lord." But cf. Gn 2b'^ or Lk 2^. 

IS. Joseph leaves Mary in a eave in charge of his 
two sons, whilst he seeks a woman to minister to 
her needs. The sky is astonished and the birds 
keep still. 1«J. When the woman enters the cave 
a great light shines, but it gradually decreases 
until the infant's birth. 20. The woman tells 
Salome of the strange event ; Salome demands 
proof, ller hand is made to burn with fire as a 
punishment for her unbelief, but is restored when 
she touches the infant. 21. The Magi are led by 
the star to the cave, and present their gifts. 22. 
Herod sends murderers to kill the children from 
two years old and under. Mary puts her child 
into an ox-stall. A mountain is cleft to receive 
Elisabeth and John. 

Pseudo-Mat. adds many details. The star is ' larger than any 
that had been seen since the beginning of the world.' The ox 
and the ass 'incessantly adore Him.' fulfilling the word of 
Hnbakkuk the prophet :' Between two animals thou art made 
manifest.' (Hah 3- LXX h p,iim> hLo ti/oiv •yiwtrt):,<rf„ by slight 
change in Hebrew text : D'*n c*if for ?.T;n Cr*'). 

23. Zaeharias is murdered, because he eannot tell 
the oiheers of Herod where his son is. 24. A priest 
hears a voiee saying, 'Zaeharias is murdered ' ; the 
body of Zaeharias is not found, but his blood is 
turned into stone. Simeon is chosen in his place. 
2o. The author says that he withdrew into the 
wilderness, because of the commotion that arose 
about the death of Herod. "Doxology. 

iv. Character and tendencies. — From the 
summary of contents given above, it will be seen 
that chs. 1-17 of the Protevangelium are occupied 
with the story of Mary— her birth and childhood, 
her life in the temple, and her betrothal to Joseph. 
In chs. 1S-20 the style of the narrative is changed, 
the direet form is assumed : ' I, Joseph, was walk- 
etc. The writer, laying aside all reserve, 
"enlarges upon the marvel of the birth of Jesus, 
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ami upon the perpetual virginity of .Mury. Xh« 
remaining portion of this work (clis. 21-23) con- 
sists of (it) the account of the visit of the -Magi, 
which eJoseJy follows the narrative of the canonical 
MatUiew; and (b) tlie stoiy of the marvellous 
escape <}f <'<>hn from Herod's massacre, and of the 
minder of his father Zacharias. 

The extra vagal ices of ehs. 1S-20, tlie Gnostic 
tendencies of the narrative, and the ahrupt intro- 
duction of Joseph as the speaker, are sulhcieut 
reasons for regarding this section of tlie Goipel as 
derived from an independent source. llarnack 
calls tliis section Afwrt/jthnm Josaphi. Some 
light has heen cast upon clis. '22-21, which Harnack 
calls Afiovrt/jf/iitm Zttrhnr'wr, hy the researches of 
Lerendts (.Stttdkn ut»;r Zacharias - Apokryphcn, 
]s9o J ; he holds that the l'rotevangelium dues not 
contain these legends in their oldest form. Con- 
firmation of this theory is found in the fact that 
Urigen {in Matt, tract. 25), who was acquainted 
with the Hook of James, gives a very di He rent 
account of the martyrdom of Zacharias ; ins 
account may have come from an independent 
source, hut the recognition of this possibility 
renders no less probable the suggestion of llar- 
nack (Chrou. i. <>0l) that the /Ji/^os 'Iavti/3ou to 
winch Origen refers is essentially identical with 
clis. 1-17 of the l'rotevangelium. The evidence 
of Origen, therefore, like the evidence of Justin, 
yields no proof of the existence of this Gospel in 
its present form ; he becomes, however, the oldest 
witness for the ytwrjcris miopias, the story of the 
Nativity of Mary. 

The result of the foregoing analysis is to show 
that in all probability the Piot evangel ium is a 
composite work. The facts do not warrant the 
inference that its author had three separate docu- 
ments before him of which he made free use, 
adding his own embellishments; they point rather 
in the direction of the conclusion at which Lipsius 
{Dirt. Christ. Bioy. ii. 703) arrives by a dillerent 
course of reasoning. The author's acquaintance 
with Jewish customs is manifest to every reader; 
but, as Lipsius points out, such incidents as the 
refusal of Joachim and his sacriliee, the bringing 
up of Mary in the temple, and the drinking by 
•Joseph of the water of the ordeal, are quite con- 
trary to Jewish ideas and usages ; moreover, there 
are traces of Gnostic speculation, especially in the 
Apocry/i/mm Jumphi and the Apocryphmn Znch- 
ari<r. * This curious admixture of intimate know- 
ledge and gross ignorance of Jewish thought and 
custom compels us to assume nnd distinguish be- 
tween an original Jewish Ghristian writing and a 
Gnostic recast of it.'* 

v. Relation tci Latin' Recension-*. — i. The 
Gosp I if psudo- Matthew. This Gospel claims to 
be Jerome's translation into Latin of what the 
holy Kvangelist Matthew wrote in Hebrew and 
'set at the head of his Gospel.' It gives, with 
variations such as are noted ahovc, the same nar- 
rative as the l'rotevangelium ; but, instead of end- 
ing with the martyrdom of Zacharias, it describes 
<chs. ts-24) the Might into Egypt, and enlarges upon 
the marvels of tlie journey — e.g. the adoration of 



prostration of the idols when Mary with her child 
enters the Egyptian temple. The rest of this 
Gospel, in what Tisohomlori regards as its complete 
form (Erang. apoir. o\ 112), gives the story of the 
boyhood of Jesus in a form even more extravagant 
than the Gospel according to Thomas, an account 
of which is given below. There is little doubt 
that, in so far as this < ojspel is parallel with the 
narrative of the l'rotevangelhnn, it is independ- 
ently derived from the same sources. It alone 
records the special scries of miracles wrought in 
Egypt and on the way thither ; in the narratives 
winch it has in common with the l'rotevangelium 
there is a marked development of the marvellous 
nature of the incidents ; the growing exultation of 
Mary is also very apparent. 

2. The (Jospcl of the Nativity of Mary. — This 
short Latin Gospel, entitled the Evunyriium cle 
Xativitate Mttriiv, covers the same ground as tlie 
early part of the Gospel of pscudo- Matthew ; its 
last words describe the birth of Jesus at Beth- 
lehem. It is found amongst the works of Jerome, 
and has every appearance of being an orthodox 
revision of the Latin Gospel of pseudo-Matthew. 

vi. DATE. — According to the view taken above 
of the composite character of this Gospel, the 
original Jewish -Christian work dates from the 
middle of the 2ml century. The l'rotevangelium 
in its present form embodies the result of a Gnostic 
recast, and cannot be earlier than the latter part 
of the 3rd century. To the 4th cent, or perhaps the 
5th must be assigned the Gospel ol pscudo- Matthew, 
of which the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary is a 
later redaction. 

LtTERATiRB. — In 1552 Bibliandcr's Latin edition was published, 
Postellus having prepared the text from a Creek M.S. In 1M0 
Suckow issued u separate edition, ex. cod. MS Vcnrtiatut. 
See A. Merer in bif Apukr. des AT, p. 47; also Neander Sor., 
Thilo, Tischendorf, llarnack, Zahn, borbcrg, Wright, Orr, in 
upp. citl. Translation by A. Walker in Aiile-N'iceiic Christian 
Library, also hy Conyhcare from an Armenian MS in Amur. 
Jimrn. of Thuul. i. 1897, p. 424 ft. Articles by llilgenfeld in 
Zi'itsc/ir./. M-fjw. T/irvt, xii. p. 339 f., xiv. p. b7 note; Conrady, 
Die Qiwltsn der kaitonUcJten Kiiidtieitiftjtuichicldtni, and in &K 
Ixii. p. 723 II. 

B. 2. Thomas, Gospel according to.— 

i. Evidence of early writers. 

1. Ilippolytns. 

2. Ongenj Eusebius, etc. 
ii. Present lorin. 

iii. Summary Of contents. 
iv. Character and tendencies. 
v. Date. 

Literature. 

■ i. Evidence of early writers.— l. A Gospel 
Karb Ow,uac was, according to Jlijijiolytu.t (155-23$), 
in use among the Naassenes. A passage, in which 
they found support for their teaching in regard to 
the 'nature of the inward man' (<pi<aiv . . . tt\v 
eeros avdpwirov), is quoted from the Gospel : 'lie 
who seeks me shall lind me in children from seven 
years old ; for there will 1, who am hidden in the 
fouiteenth .-con, be manifest' {'Ep-l 6 $t)tZv (Op^aa 
iv 7ra(5iois arrb ctCuV cirrd' (Kti ~yap iv t<£ i5' ai2vi 
Kpvji6/j.evos tpavepovfiai). 

2. Origcn (c. 24(i) mentions this Gospel {Hum. i. 
in L-ar.j, and Eusebius (c. 3241 places it with the 



the infant Jesus by dragons, lions, and panthers; lVtrine Gospel amongst the 'heretical' writing; 



the bending of a palm-t-r/u at His word* in order 
that His mother mny gather its fruit ; the shorten- 
ing of the way, so that in one day they accomplish 
what would otherwise have taken thirty (lays; the 



• The secondary character of this Gospel, in so far as it e 
compared with the narratives of Matthew and Luke, is r 
nized by critics of various schools, notwithstanding the attempt 
of Conrady lo shmv that the Evangelist-* Imrruwed from it (We 

Qiirlh-ndcrkaiioiiitefienKituUit-itvitticliic/itt'Jttttii). * It would of the Lord ' (Oa>/xa '\<rpnri\lTOV <pt\o<Ju<poi> oriTa . 
have been a literarv miracle if the oimning chapter* of St. TraiSi* " 

Mat thew mid St. Luke, with their lifelike touches and tender I • , • , .- t. ■ 

humanities, had hecii derived from a wyrk U-Muiiurjmtli mittr- J * lon ^, SL MI ln a La"«n.nii«l ill aSyrmc version. 
stitious trivialities "(Dr. T. Nieol in Vriti&l fli-'iit;, UU.JuJ TiPchoudorf plvO tU0 lOhgcr Greek recension 



(IfE iii. 2."»). Cyril of Jerasalim (d. 3SG) state 
that the Maniciin-ans wrote it (Git tech. iv. M), and 
in a later passage of the same work traces its 
origin to 'one of the three base disciples of Mopes' 
(vi. 3t). Later writers refer to the high esteem 
in which it was held by the Maniclneans. 

ii. I'RLSENT fokm.—A < Jospel, cntithd ' Thomas 
the Israelite philosopher's Account of t-he Infancy 

:s to 
d toD Klyuof), is extant in two Greek recen- 
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(Evany, apocr. pp. 140-157), the shorter Greek 
reeension (pp. 158-163), and the Latin version, 
which Harnaek describes as a compilation, with 
striking resemblances to the apocryphal Gospel 
of .Matthew (pp. 164-1 SO). The Sjriac version 
(Wright, Apoc. Lit. NT, p. 6f.) is a somewhat 
abbreviated form of the longer Greek recension. 
(For English translations of the two Greek ami 
the Latin versions, see Walker's Apocr. Gospels, 
p. 78 ft". ; and for a detailed aeconnt of the varia- 
tions in the several texts, see Lipsius' article in 
Jiict. Christ. Dioij. ii. 704). None of these four 
recensions contains the Xaassene quotation from 
this Gospel which is given by Hippolytus. Does 
he refer to a ditl'erent Gospel, or to an original 
Gospel of which the longest extant version eon- 
tains only fragments? The attempt to answer 
these questions must be deferred until the outline 
of the contents of these four recensions has been 
given. But one important piece of evidence is here 
in place. Xivcphorus (&. 59D) mentions this Gospel 
in his Stichomctry, and states that it contained 
1300 stichoi. Therefore, inasmuch as the longest 
extant recension does not contain half of that 
number of itic/wi, it is possible, though not certain, 
that the copy known to Nieephorus contained the 
passage quoted by Hippolytus. 

iii. Summary of contents. — The narratives 
contained in this Gospel of the Childhood of Jesus 
consist of (a) stories of His superhuman know- 
ledge, (b) stories of His superhuman power. The 
ditl'erent versions frequently disagree, as well in 
their statements in regard to the scenes of the 
miracles and the names of the chief actors, as in 
the form of the narratives and in the arrange- 
ment of the various incidents. The following 
summary is based on the longer Greek recension :— 

(a) To his teacher, Zaeeha-us, tlie child Jesus 
repeats the letters of the alphabet, 'from the 
Alpha even to the Omega, clearly and with great 
exactness'; He questions His teacher about the 
first letter, and convicts him of ignorance of the 
nature of Alpha, and therefore "of inability to 
teach others the Beta. 'Thou hypocrite! first, 
if thou knowest, teach the A, and then we shall 
believe thee about the 1). . . . And in the hearing 
of many the child says to Zaechams : 'Hear, O 
teacher, the order of the lirst letter ' [the old Phoen- 
ician A was written < or V], 'and notice here 
how it has lines, and a middle stroke crossing 
those which thou seest common ; (lines) brought 
together ; the highest part supporting them, and 
again bringing them under one head; with three 
points [of intersection]; of the same kind; prin- 
cipal and subordinate ; of equal length. Thou hast 
the lines of the A.' The amazement of Zaceha'us, 
as he listens to this allegorizing, is thus ex- 
pressed : 'That child does not belong to this earth. 
. . . What great thing he is, either god or angel, 
or what I am to say, I know not.' The shorter 
Greek recension represents Jesus as saying: '1 
know more than you, for 1 am before the ages. 
. . . When yon see my cross, then will ye believe 
that I speak' the truth.' When Joseph takes the 
child to another master, who tries 'to flatter him 
into learning his letters,' Jesus immediately reads 
a book that lies on the desk, and by the Holy 
.Spirit teaches the Law to those that are standing 
round. The account of the child's visit to the 
temple with His parents follows closely the narra- 
tive of Luke (2 41 " 5 -). It describes Him as 'sitting 
in the midst of the teachers, both hearing the law 
and asking them questions,' but adds: 'And they 
were all attending to him, and wondering that lie, 
being a child, was shutting the mouths of the elders 
and teachers of the people, explaining the main 
point* of the law, and the parables of the prophets.' 

(b) Some of the miraolt'9 ascribed to the child 



Jesus are works of benelieenee, but others aie 
deeds of vengeance. When five years old He 
makes twelve sparrows out of clay, and as soon 
as He claps His hands they tly away. At the 
same age He raises to life a child killed by a fall ; 
and also a young man who, whilst splitting wood, 
cut the sole of his foot in two, and died from loss of 
blood. 'And he .said to the young man, Itise up 
now, split the wood, and remember me.' When 
six years old lie breaks a pitcher, but lills His 
cloak with water and carries it to His mother ; 
He stretches a short piece of wood, and makes it 
equal to the longer piece. At the same age He 
cures His brother James, who was dying from the 
etlects of the bite of a viper ; He also performs two 
more miracles of raising from the dead. But His 
miracles of vengeance make such an impression 
that the parents of a hoy whom Jesus has killed 
say to Joseph : ' .Since thou hast such a child, it is 
impossible tor thee to live with us in the village; 
or else teach him to bless, and not to curse, for he 
is killing our children.' The son of Annas the 
scribe is 'dried up' at His word ; a boy who runs 
up against Him is struck dead ; one of His teachers 
incurs His wrath, and at His curse swoons and 
falls to the ground; His accusers are smitten 
with blindness, and dare not provoke Him to anger 
lest His rebuke should maim them. 

iv. Character and tendencies.— To the evi- 
dence of Hippolytus that this Gospel was known 
to the Xaassenes, and of Cyril of Jerusalem, who 
regards it as a Manicluean work, should probably 
be added the witness of Iremeus (c. 190) to its use 
amongst the ilareosians, a Gnostic sect, whoso 
leader boasted that he had improved upon his 
master, Valentinus. It is true that Iremeus does 
not name the 'spurious writing'; but he accuses 
the Jlarcosians of pulling to pieces 'the diipensa- 
tions of God, in themselves so striking, by means 
of Alpha and Beta,' and of bringing forward ' that 
false and wicked story '' that the Lord said to His 
teacher: 'Ho thou lirst tell me what Alpha is, 
and then I will tell thee what Beta is.' 'This 
they expound as meaning that he alone knew the 
Unknown, which he revealed under its type, 
Alpha' (Hcvr. ]. xx. 1 ; cf. xvi. 3). The value of 
this passage consists in its testimony to a second- 
century Gnostic interpretation of an incident which 
is recorded in the extant Gospel according to 
Thomas, llarnack (Chron. i. 51)1) assigns to this 
apocryphal Gospel, in its original form, a saying 
of Jesus, which Iremeus charges the Marcosians 
with misinterpreting : ' I have often desired to 
have one of these words, and I had no one who 
could utter it' (Hccr. I. xx. 2). The saying may, 
however, be a loose quotation from the canonical 
Gospels (Lk HP; cf. Lk 19* 5 ). 

The question asked above may now be answered. 
If one sect of Gnostics found in the contents of 
this Gospel — not to assume that the Gospel itself 
was in their hands — support for their speculations, 
the Syrian Gnostics (Naassenes) may have used 
the same Gospel, though the passage quoted in 
Hippolytus is not found in the extant fragments. 
The saying (see § i.), whatever be its true mean- 
ing, is clearly a Gnostic interpretation of some of 
our Lord's sayings about childhood, with Gnostic 
accretions (cf. ftlt 7 8 IS 5 ). Hopes (Die tiprih'ke 
Jesu, p. 1U0) expounds it as signifying that only 
when a child attains to full intelligence can the 
image of Christ be manifested in it. The saying 
is not so entirely out of harmony with this (iospel 
of the Childhood as to compel the ascription of it 
to an unknown Gospel of Thomas. The undoubted 
dillerence between this saying and the fabulous 
contents of the Gospel that has been preserved 
would be explained if the Gospel quoted in Hip- 
polytus was '.revised by an anti-Gnostic editor and 
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abbreviated in accordance with his views. Such 
an anti-Gnostic would he a heretic in the judg- 
ment of writers like Origan, fur in the canonical 
Gospels the child Jesus works no miracles. It 
is probable, as Lip-ius suggests, that this Gospel 
originated in an attempt ' to enlist the miraculous 
stories uf the Childhood on the Catholic side. . . . 
The ehiki Jesus [it mi^ht he argued] must cer- 
tainly have worked some miracles in order to 
rebuke the Gnostic error, which made the Christ 
to descend upon llim tor the first time at His 
baptism' (Dirt. Christ. Iiivtj. ii. 7*>4). 

v. DATE.— Zahn holds that this Gospel was one 
of the sources used by Justin Martyr (c 140), who 
says (J)iu/. SS) that Jesus 'was in the habit of 
working as a carpenter when among men, making 
plough* and yoke*' (aporpa ical ii'jd] : there 
'. -\ i ...-...: i ;*.i. ,i.;., ; *... ...I .. I.;, 



erbal coincidence with this ( I 
MKph as a carpenter who 



•pel which describes 
Joseph as a carpenter who 'made ploughs and 
yokes.' lint Justin, who was a native of 1'alestine, 
would scarcely require a written source for this 
tradition, nor is he likely to have used a heretical 
Gospel as an authority. Justin cannot, therefore, 
he quoted to prove the existence of this Gospel in 
the first half of the second century ; a legitimate 
inference from the evidence already given is that 
in its original form it was written c. 160- ISO. 
But flarnack does well to add that it is impossible 
to say certainly how much of the Gospel in its 
present form was derived from the longer work. 
There may, of course, be interpolations in the 
abbreviated versions of this Gospel. 

Litkrati'BE.— ■ ColelcriUM published a fragment from a Paris 
MS of the 15th cent, in his notes tu the Cun#t. Apaitt. vi. 1"; 
also Minnranlli a larger portion: .S'uom raccolla d'upuscoli 
tcittttiriri, tnin. xii., Vt-net. 7(M. pp. 73- 1 55. Sec A. Mevtr in Die 
Apukr. des ST, p. t!3 ; Cnnrady in SK, PKI3, Heft 3 ; also Thilo, 
IWbenUorl, Wright, BorlM-r^, Huriiack, Zuhu, Orr, in \>pp. citt. 

B. 3. Childhood, Arabic Gospel of tue.~ 

i. Sources. 
ii. Contents. 

iii. Charaetcristies. Date. 
Literature. 

i. Sources. — This Gospel is entitled in Teschen- 
dorf's corrected Latin version (Entnrj. Apncr. pp. 
lSlL'OD), Ecuwjdium SnftiuUut Snimitoris Ar>i- 
bu-uni. The Arabic text is a translation from the 
Syriac. The work is a compilation. The author 
refers to ' the book of Joseph, the high priest 
(c. 1), to 'the Gospel of the Infancy,' and t 
perfect Gospel' (c. 2.">), and concludes: 
endeth the whole Gospel of the Infancy, with the 
aid of God Most High, according to what wc have 
found in the original.' For the first part of this 
Gospel (\-'17\) the compiler claims the authority of 
-losuph C ampins, wlu -e book lipsius (/;,-* Lhrist 
Hint}, ii. 70">) identifies with ' the Gnostic work 
made use of in the l'rotevangelium, and which 
bore the name of Joseph (not I'aiaphas, of course, 
but the husband of Mary) 1 ; the earlier portions 
of his narrative are to a large extent parallel to 
the l'rotevangelium and to the Gu*pel of pseutlu- 
Matttuno; but he also draws largely on 'the perfect 
Gosptd.' though he records 'very many miracles ' 
of the Lord Jesus which are not" fonnd'either in it 
or in less 'complete' Gospels of the Infancy. In 
the second part (*2tJ-5."t) his chief source is the 
Gospel according to Thomas. 

ii. Contests. This Go#ptd begins by quoting 
a word of Jesus spoken, when lie was lyni^ in His 
cradle, to Mary 11 is mother : ' 1 am Jcmis, tin; Son 
of Cod, the Logos, whom thou hast brought forth.' 
Miracles are narrated for which no parallel can he 
found either in the canonical Gospels or in the 
crvphal writings, as, e.if., the Lady Maiv gi 

.i* * i ■ r .1... v- * — .* 1 * i -1 



an Kgyptian priest, is healed by putting n| on his 
bead a newly washed garment of the Lord Christ 
(11); the water in which Mary washes J esiis cleanses 
from leprosy (17) ; by witchcraft a youth has been 
transformed into a mule ; Mary puts Jesus on 
the mule's back ami asks llim to exert His mighty 
power, whereupon the animal ' became a young 
man, free from every defect' (*21); the Holy I'amily 
fall into the hands of two robbers, Titus and 
Dumachus; Titus bribes iMimachus to let them 
go free, and Jesus tells His mother that in thirty 
years ' these two robbers will be raised upon the 
cross along with me, Titus on my right hand and 
Dumachus on my left; and after that day Titus 
shall go before me into 1'aradise' C23) ; at the 
ago of twelve, Jesus discourses in the temple to 
astronomers on. the heavenly bodies, l their course, 
direct and retrograde, the twenty-fourths ami 
sixtieths of twenty - fourths, and other things 
beyond the reach of reason' (.">!) ; also to a philo- 
sopher 'skilled in treating of natural science' lie 
explains ' physics and metaphysics, hyperphysics 
and hypophysics . . . and other things beyond the 
reach of any created intellect' (.V2) ; 'from this 
day' (i.e. from His twelfth year) 'he began to 
hide his niiracles and mysteries and secrets, ami 
to give attention to the law, until he completed 
his thirtieth year' (54). 

iii. CiiAitACTEiiiSTiCS.— The extracts given from 
this Gospel prove that its author not only draw 
largely from his sources, canonical and apocryphal, 
but also allowed his imagination free play, with 
the result that his work is a strange conglomerate 
of authentic Evangelic tradition and the most 
fantastic legends. In one respect alone does it 
compare favourably with the apocryphal Gut pels 
it most closely resembles ; from its fabulous stories 
til arc is an absence of miracles of vengeance such 
as are found in the Gospel according to Thomas 
and the Gospel of ]isrjulo- Mutt hew. There are 
many traces of the inlluence of Gnosticism in this 
Gospel, but it also contains a clear recognition of 
the humanity of Jesus : the mother of a dying boy 
who is healed by 'the smefl of the clothes of the 
Lord Jesus Christ' says to Mary : ' Now 1 know 
that the power of God dwclleth in thee, so that 
thy Son lieals those that partake of the same 
nature with himself ' (30). The central section of 
this work has been aptly described as ' thoroughly 
the j Oriental in its character, reminding one of the 
Here j tales of the 



Arabinn Sights, or of the episodes in 
the Goidcn Ass of Apuleius' (Walker, Ajtovr. 
Gospels, x.). 

No definite ihttc for the composition of this 
Gospel can be lixed. Lipsins is content to say 
that it was compiled 'comparatively late, but 
probably earlier than the Mahometan times.' 

Liter miiF. — In 1007 llinricux sike published an Arabic ti\t 
with Latin trnn«<lntion : E>\ Int. r W Librr apocri/fj/ui* iU 
Iniantia Unlmtori*. Sec Fabrieiub, Jones, SL-hinkl, Thilo, 
Tiscliendorf, in opp. citt. 



1J. 4. Joseph 
Misronv 07'*.— 



the Cam-ester, A malic 



i. Sour-cos. 
ii. Contents. 

iii. Chiuacleii'-tics. Patfl. 
Literature. 



■spcl is entitled in Tischcn- 
'tiiff. Apvcr. pp. 1'2-J 130), 



i. Sources.— This Co 
ilnrf's Latin version (En 

Hi turift Juxrjihi Fttlrri Lifjnuri! ; his "edition take; 
note of variations in the Sahidie and Memphitie 
dialects of the Coptic, from which language tin* 
Arable text was a recension. The author relates 
life of Joseph, and at greater length hi 



apocryphal writings, as, e.if., the Lady Mary ^ives briefly the life of Joseph, and at greater length his 
to the kings from the Last one of her child's death* and burial; he also represents Jesus as 
.swaddling-bands, which 'the lire was not able to' uttering lengthy and rhapsodical lamentations, 
burn or destroy ' (S) ; a demonuw; Jjov r Jhe sou vf i For [ii* greater part .of his narrative there is no 

«t« »A.-»s izea by Mtcrosott © 
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parallel in other writings, but in the sections which 
describe the choice of Joseph to be the guardian 
of Mary, his betrothal to her, Herod's search for 
the children, and the flight into Egypt, the author 
is in close agreement with the Protevangelium. 
If he used it as a source, he omitted the portents 
which it describes as accompanying these events; 
it is more probable, however, that his source was 
the earlier Jewish-Christian tradition, for the rest 
of his work does not suggest that Gnostic cm- 
bellishments would have been distasteful to him. 
There are more distinct traces of his dependence 
upon the Gospel according to Thomas in the 
account given of Joseph's perplexity and the 
words of the angel (17); Lipsius [Diet. Christ. 
Biog. ii. TOG) adds that in the Coptic recension 
' the use. made of the Gospel of Thomas is still 
more evident.' 

ii. Contents.— In the introduction to this his- 
tory the author states that it was related by our 
Lord to His ditciples on the Mount of Olives. 
The speaker throughout is Jesus, who says of His 
mother: 'I chose her of my own will, with the 
concurrence of my lather, and the counsel of the 
Holy Spirit. And I was made flesh of her, by a 
mystery which transeends the grasp of created 
reason' (5), a mystery which 'no creature can 
penetrate or understand, except myself, and my 
Father, and the Holy Spirit, constituting one 
essence with myself 1 (14).* Joseph before his death 
asks Jesus for pardon (17) ; Jesus sees Death 
and Gehenna approaching : 'accordingly I drove 
back Death and all the host of servants which 
accompanied him' (21); when Joseph died, 'he 
had fullilled a hundred and eleven years; never 
did a tooth in his month hurt him, nor was his 
eyesight rendered less sharp' (20); of Joseph's 
body Jesus says : • Not a single limb of it shall be 
broken, nor shall any hair of thy head be changed. 
Nothing of thy body shall perish, O my father 
Joseph, but it will remain entire and uneorrnpted 
even until the banquet of the thousand years' (26). 
iii. Characteristics.— The motive of this his- 
tory is revealed in words spoken by the Apostles 
to Jesus : ' Thou hast ordered us to go into all the 
world and preach the holy gospel ; and thou hast 
said: Uelate to them the death of my father 
Joseph, and celebrate to him with annual sulem- 
nity a festival and sacred day. And whosoever 
shall take anything away from this narrative, or 
add anything to it, commits sin 5 (30). There is 
another reference to the day of Joseph'* com- 
memoration (26) ; the work is doubtless, as Lipsius 



suggests, 'a festal lection for St. Joseph's day 

The words of Jesus to Mary, 'Thou, U my 
virgin mother, must look for the same end of life 



hon, O my 
... end of life 
as other mortals,' point to a date of composition 
earlier than the 5th cent., when the Assumption 
of Mary was taught. Teschendorf decides for the 
4th century. 

Literature.— In 1722 Wallin published an Arabic te\t with 
Latin translation. See Teschendorf, Hofnumn, in opp. citu 

B. 5. Mary, The Departure of.— 

i. Versions. 

ii. Summary of contents. 
iii. Characteristics. Date. 
Literature. 

i. Versions. — Teschendorf published in his 
Apocalypses Apocrypha the Greek text of a work 
sometimes described as the Erangelinm Jonnnis ; 
its full title is, The Account of St'. John the Theo- 
logian of the Falling Asleep of the Holy Mather of 
God. Two Latin versions arc printed by Tisehen- 
doif, and the writing is generally known as the 
lrnnsitus Marias or The Departure of Mary. 
Wright lias edited three recensions of a Syriac 
* The words in italics argomitted in the Coptic versiou 



text. Arabic, Sahidie, and Ethiopie versions aro 
also extant. Lipsius finds the nearest approxima- 
tion to the original text in the Greek and in the 
Syriac versions known as U and C. Syriac B waa 
edited by Wright (Journal of Sacred Literature, 
ISO.t), and Syriac C is published in his Contribu- 
tions to the Apocr. Lit. of the AT, pp. 24-41. 
Walker's translation of the Greek text is used in 
the following section (' Ante - Nicene Christian 
Library,' Apocryphal Gospels, etc. p. 504 IT.). 

ii. Summary of contents. — * The all -holy 
glorious mother of God and ever-virgin Mary' 
goes to ' the holy tomb of our Lord ' to burn 
incense and to pray. She is invisible to the 
guards. Gabriel informs her that her request is 
granted: 'thou having left the world, shalt go to 
the heavenly places to thy Son, into the true and 
everlasting life.' 

Mary and her three virgins return to holy 
Bethlehem ; in answer to her prayers the Apostles 
are summoned to her deathbed. John is ' snatehed 
n] i by a cloud from Ephesus' ami assures Mary 
tliat her * holy and precious body will by no means 
see corruption.' By a whirlwind the Holy Spirit 
brings 'Peter from Home, Paul from Tiberias, 
Thomas from Hither India, James from Jeru- 
salem.' The Apostles who have fallen asleep are 
raised from their tombs, but the Holy Spirit says: 
'Do not think that it is now the resurrection ; but 
on this account you have risen out of your tombs, 
that you may go to give greeting to the honour 
and wonder-working of the mother of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, because the day of her 
departure is at hand, of her going up into the 
heavens.' 

Mary, sitting up in bed, asks the Apostles to 
tell her how they had been summoned. John 
says, ' I was going in to the holy altar in Ephesus 
to perform Divine service ' ; Mark says, ' I was 
finishing the canon of the third [day] in the city 
of Alexandria' ; Matthew says, ' I was in a boat 
and overtaken by a storm, the sea raging with its 
waves ; on a sudden a cloud of light overshadowing 
a stormy billow, changed it to a calm, and having 
snatched me up ? set me down beside you.' Similar 
experiences are narrated by the other Apostles. 

Marvels accompany Mary's departure : the sun 
and the moon suddenly appear about the house; 
all who are ' under disease and sickness ' are cured, 
if they touch ' the outside of the wall of the house' 
where Mary was lying. The Jews, ' boiling with 
rnge,' say to the Procurator, ' The nation of the 
Jews has been ruined by tins woman ; chase her 
from Bethlehem and the province of Jerusalem.' 
The Procurator refuses, but yields to importunity 
and 'sends a tribune of soldiers against the 
Apostles to Bethlehem.' The Apostles leave the 
house ' carrying the bed of the Lady, the mother 
of God'; they are 'lifted up by a cloud' and 
transported to 'the house of the Lady' in Jeru- 
salem. The priests and the people 'being the 
more moved with hatred ' take the wood and tire, 
' wishing to burn the house where the Lord's 
mother was living with the Apostles' ; but many 
Jews are burnt up by ' a power of lire suddenly 
eoming forth from within by means of an angel.' 

The Holy Spirit reminds the Apostles that 'on 
the Lord's day' Gabriel made the Annunciation to 
the Virgin; 'on the Lords day' the Saviour waa 
born; 'on the Lord's day' the children of Jeru- 
salem welcomed Him with palm - branches and 
Hosannas ; 'on the Lord's day' He rose from the 
dead ; and 'on the Lord's day' He will come to 
judgment. ' On the Lord's day' Christ comes with 
a host of angels and says to His mother, ' Thy 
precious body will be transferred to Paradise.' 
Mary kis.-cs and adores the right hand of the 
ic beseeches Him as 'God, the King of the 
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Ages, the only-begotten of the Father,' to bestow 
Mis aid ' upon every man calling upon, or praying 
*.o, or naming the name of, thine handmaid,' The 
Lord replies, * Every soul that calls upon thy 
name shall not he ashamed, hut sliall find mercy, 
ami comfort, anil support, and umlidence, l>oth 
in the world that now is, and in that which is 
to tome, in the presence of my Father in the 
heavens.* 

Whilst the Apostles sing a hymn, ami the powers 
of the heavens respond with Alleluia, the blame- 
less soul of Mary depart-*. When Jephonias puts 
liis hands upon the couch on which her holy body 
lies, ' an angel of the hord by invisible power, 
witli a sword of lire, cut oil' his two hands from 
Ids shoulders, and made thorn hang about the 
eoueh, lifted up in the air.' At the word of Peter 
the hands are * fixed on again.' 

Different accounts are given of the transference 
of Mary's 'spotless and precious hotly' to Para- 
dise. One describes the translation as taking 
place after the body hud lain for three days in 
Gcthcemane in a new tomb ; another represent* 
'twelve clouds of light' as snatching up the 
Apostles with the eoueh ami ' the body of our 
Lady" into Paradise; and another narrates the 
miraculous resuscitation of the Virgin's body. 
•Anna, the mother of the Lady,' is one of the 
heavenly choir that sing the Alleluia and adore 
* the holy relics of the mother of the Lord.' 

iii. GlIAUACTEKUTK'S AND DATE. — Although, 
as Lipsius points out (Diet. Christ. Hwtj. ii. 7l>7), 
' a comparison of the various texts proves that the 
original narrative was now abbreviated and now 
en 1 urged in manifold ways with all manner of 
foreign additions and strange ornaments,' yet, in 
all the various forms in which this work is ex- 
tant, the D'ptu-tnrc of Mrrri/ (koimW* 'tjji Capias, 
Tra»sit*ts Maria:) contains many evidences of a 
desire to furnish Apo*tolie sanction for Mary- 
worship of an advanced type. Traces of the Prat- 
cvan'jflium Jarobi ami of Gnostie apocryphal 
writings are found in some texts, but the narra- 
tive common to all versions is undoubtedly 'a 
Catholicizing recast of an heretical work.' Sueli 
phrnteft as 'the holy altar,' 'the canon of the 
third day,' i.e. a part of the Church service con- 
sisting of nine odes, 'cast incense and pray,' are 
internal evidence of a Catholic development of 
ecclesiastical ritual. Lipsius says: ' This Catholic 
recast plainly belongs t<» a time when the worth ip 
of the Virgin is already flourishing, i.e. at the 
earliest, the close of the 4th, and most probably 
the beginning of the oth century.' Proof of the 
wide circulation of this work is ull'orded by the 
number of extant versions of it ; in Catholic circles 
it lias had great influence. Urr and Wright quote 
with well - merited approval the judgment of 
Ewiild : 'This liook has become from the first 
the firm foundation for all the unhappy adoration 
of Mary, and for a hundred superstitious things, 
which have intruded with less and less resistance 
into the Churches, anil have contributed so much 
to the degenerntion and to the crippling of nil 
better Christianity.' 

Literatikk. Cnreton'* A ncictit ,S;rriac Document*, p. 110; 
Khjtit published the Arnhic- U\t in 1SS4 (Jitannin opo*tnli dtt 
Transitu B<attr Maritr Virrini* /iVr) ; Zot-jja ^ivt-s t,ome par- 
ticulars of the Snhiilic Trrwioii in the fatal. Codtl. Copt, ihirji- 
ontintm. See Twcheuchirt, Wright, in "}i>. citt. ; also Orr's 
Introduction ami Notts (A"/' Apocr. Writing*). 

C. l. Twelve Apostles, Gospel of the.— 

i. Evidence ol existence :— 

1. Not identical wich the Gospel according to the 

Hebrews. 

2. Identical with the heretical Oosjiel of the Khionius. 
II. Contents ol Craipm-iir.it preserved hy E|>iphaiiius 



Digitized oj 



i. Evidence of existence.— 1. A Gospel en 

titled to (iriyeypaufxti/ov tuv Swoetca teoyyAioc 
(Jerome: 'juxta XII a|«>stol<>s' and ' Kvang. XII 
apostolornin ') is placed by Oriffcn (c. 23U) amongst 
the heretical Gospels {Horn. 1 in Ltinti.i). Jlut 
Origeu esteemed highly 'the Gospel accerding to 
the Hebrews,' which Jerome (417) uonfvues with 
' the Gospel according to the Apostles' (ad >. Prfrtn. 
iii. 2). Of modern scholars who accept Jerome's 
identification of the two Gospels, the n ost dis- 
tinguished are Kesch (Agrajdta, p. 3-^7) and 
Lipsius (Diet. Christ. Uiog. ii. 710 f.). Zulin 
(Gt'shhichte ties NT Kanons, ii. 662, 724) and llar- 
nack (Chronologic, i. (129) discuss the que^t'on in 
detail, and agree in t lie conclusion that Jerome 
misunderstood Origen, from whom all hiii infor- 
mation about this Gospel was derived (to> art. 
Hkbkkws [Gospel according to the] uUve, p. 
33S IK). Lipeiiis considerably modifies his accept- 
ance of Jerome's statement by his confusion : 
' One thing is certain, that at various times j.i.d in 
different circles it took very dillerent shapes' ; he 
frankly recognizes the existence of 'contradictory 
phenomena,' and suggests that the Gospel known 
to these Fathers was *a recast of an older original ' 
(op. cit. ii. 711). 

2. Ily those who regard this Gospel as an inde- 

E aidant work it is often called ' The Gospel of the 
bionites,' In their view the Kbionites who com- 
posed and used it were not Jewish Christians who 
observed the Mosaic law, though to them the name 
was first given (Orig. adv. Ccla, ii. 1) ; they Mere 
the heretical sect of Kbionites, more correcily 
described as Klkesaites, and characterized by 'an 
abhorrence of sacrifice and by an objection to the 
use of llesh meat' (ef. .Salmon, J tit rod. to AY", p. 
1.1!) f.). Owing to the ambiguity in the meaning 
of ' Kbionites,' conflicting interpretations are given 
to the statement of Jerome (39$) that the Gospel, 
of which he speaks indifferently as 'according to 
the Hebrews' or 'according to the Apostles,' was 
used 'by the Nazarenes and by the E bionites' 
(Comm. in Mutt. 12 la ). If he means orthodox 
Jewish Christians, he is 'guilty of a confusion, 
and adds the Kbionites to the Nazarenes, though 
the two were identical ' (Menzies, above, p. 33i.l ,J ) ; 
if, however, he means Elkesaites, his original mis- 
take in identifying two different Gospels may 
account for his mentioning together the t^o 
parties by whom the two Gospels were respec- 
tively used. 

Epipluinius (377) was acquainted with a Gospel 
which the Ebionites called ' the Gospel according 
to Matthew, not entire and perfectly complete, 
but falsified and mutilated (ovx SX^ St wXyptoTdTy, 
d\\a vevolhvu^vtf! Kal 7)KpwTr,pta<rfjiivtf}) t which they 
call the Hebrew Gospel (ilatr. xxx. 13). The las't 
sentence has no weight, for Kpiphanius alsosuiys 
that Tatian s l>'uitcsxnron was called the Hebrew 
Gospel (op. cit. xlvi. 2) ; the value of his statement 
consists in its correct description of (he Gospel of 
the Twelve Apostles, of which he alone has pre- 
served fragments, neither lengthy nor numerous, 
but suflicieiitlv extensive to prove that the anthoi 
of this Gospel used Matthew's narrative* or his 
source, mutilating it, and falsifying it by addition* 
which have an Klkesaite tinge. 

ii. Contents. The extant fragments of this 
Gospel are found in one of the writings of Kpi- 
phanius (liar, xxx. 13-16, 22). Zahn gives ihe 
Greek text (Gtwhichte dti-t XT Kuutms, ii. 7iT>) of 
all the passage* that in his judgment are quota- 
tion*. tCf. I'reuschen, Antdegow no, OIK; also 
W'e.stcott, hit rod. to Study "/ iiuspels, 46511'.).— 

1. ' The Itcifinninir nf their fiospel is this : It came to pass in 
the davs oC Herod, king (tf Juiliea (in the hi^li ^rienlluHwl of 
Caiaulm*), that a man i^ilk-d^ohii came haptiziiik' with a 
l*t>UiiU If rtjpertUliU M nht out Jonlan, who was aaid to b« 
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of the race of Aaron the priest, a son of Zacharias and Elisabeth : 
and all went out to him ' (if. Mt 3>, Lk 113). 

2. 'There arose a man called Jesus, and he was about thirty 
years old, who chose us. And when he came to Capernaum he 
entered the house of Simon who was surnamed Peter, and 
opened his mouth and said : As I passed along the Lake of 
Tiberias I chose John and James, sons of Zebedee, and Simon 
and Andrew and Thaddams and Simon Zelotes and Judas 
lscariot ; and thee Jl.ittliew I called as thou wast sitting at the 
receipt of custom, and thou followedst me. Therefore, I wi*h 
you to he twelve Apostles, for a testimony unto Israel' (cf. Mt 
4 12f. HIT. 9 9t. f Lk 333), v 

3. * And John arose baptizing ; and Pharisees went out to him 
and were baptized, and all Jerusalem. And John had raiment of 
camels' hair, and a girdle of skin about his loins ; and his food 
(the Gospel says) was wild honey, the taste of which was t*ie 
taste of manna, like a honey cake steeped in oil ' (cf. Mt 3T»). 

4. ' When the people were baptized, Jesus also came and was 
baptized by John. And as he came up from the water, the 
heavens were opened, and he saw the Holy Spirit in the form of 
a dove, which came down and came upon him. And a voice 
came from heaven, saying : Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I 
am well pleased. And again : To-day have 1 begotten thee. 
And immediately a great light shone round ahont the place ; 
and John, when he saw it (the Gospel narrates), says to him : 
Who art thou, Lord? And again a voice came from heaven to 
him [John] : This is my beloved Son, in whom S am well pleased. 
And then (the Gospel says) John fell down before him and 
said : 1 beseech thee, Lord, do thou baptize me. But he 
forbade him, saying, Suffer it, for thus it is becoming that all 
be fulfilled ' (cf. Mt 3^ ff ). 

5. ' I came to put an end to sacrifices, and unless ye cease 
from sacrificing, [God's] an<rer will not cease from von.' 

<i. = Mt 12J"-5U ; the last verse reads : *They who'do the will of 
my Father are my brethren and mother and sisters.' 

7. * Have I earnestly desired to eat this flesh, tbe Passover, 
with \ou?'(cf. Lk 2215). 

Westcott adds— 

S. 'The.v sav, according tn their absurd argument: )t is 
sullicient for the disciple to be as his Master ' (cf. Jit 102a). 

iii. Character AND tendencies.— The fore- 
going extracts furnish the material upon which 
any judgment as to the characteristics of this 
Gospel must be based. Its verbal agreements with 
the canonical Go*pels are evident; references to 
parallel passages in the Synoptics might have been 
multiplied. Zahn inclines to the view that its 
author made use of all four Gospels (Gcschirhte 
dcs NT Kanuns, ii. 732 f.}, though he grants that 
dependence on the Fourth is doubtful. The u^e of 
the Johannine designation 'hake of Tiberias' is 
noted, and the unique position of John at the 
bead of the list of the Apostles. The most strik- 
ing parallels with Luke occur in extracts 1 and 7. 
Jt is certain that the writer had access either to 
the Synoptic Gospels or to their sources ; but it is 
also evident that he has altered the meaning of 
some passages and made additions toothers. His 
heretical tendencies appear in 5, which gives ex- 
pression to the Elkesaite abhorrence of sacrifices; 
in 7, which disparages the Passover by adding the 
word 'flesh 'and by turning our Lord's statement 
into a question to which a negative answer is im- 
plied. The vegetarian practices of the sect account 
for the omission in 3 of 'locusts' from the Baptist's 
food ; the comment of Epiphanius on this passage 
is instructive, and his plaj' on words shows that 
he. was using a Greek and not a Hebrew text of 
Matthew: 'that they may convert the word of 
truth into a lie, and put honey Cftkes (iyKpidas) for 
luemts* (axpldas). It is plain from 1 that this 
Gospel had no narrative of the birth of Jesus and 
no genealogy; but these omissions may not have 
any significance, for the story of the virgin-birth 
was accepted by some Gnostic Ebionites, and lhe 
resemblance to Alk l 1 is obvious. The account 
of the baptism of Jesus should lie compared with 
the corresponding narrative in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews (Nos. 3 and 4. See Heijrkws 
[Gospel according to], above, p. 341 b ) ; the dif- 
ferent traditions embodied in the two Gospels 
supply a strong argument for their distinctness. 
This section also shows that the author did not 
always make skilful use of his souiecs; the state- 
ment that Jesus forbade John is irrelevant, and 
inconsistent with the context. Only eight Apostles 



are mentioned in 2, but the emphatic reference to 
'the Twelve' in the immediate context imparts 
probability to the suggestion that the omission of 
four names is due rather to a scribe's error than to 
the author's carelessness. 

The examination of the contents of the extant 
fragments of this Ctospel yields slight evidence for 
its dependence upon the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, and brings to light dill'crences in the 
parallel narratives which point to the use of dif- 
lerent sources. The facts have a satisfactory ex- 
planation, if the Gospel is a distinct work compiled 
to some extent from good material by an author 
who did not scruple to modify the Kvahgelie tradi- 
tion, and to introduce spurious details in order to 
adapt his work to the principles and practices of a 
heretical Ehionite sect. The inconsistencies pre- 
sented by the extant passages of this Gospel are 
so marked as to lead Westcott to contemplate the 
possibility that the information of Epiphanius 
may have been 'derived from different sources'; 
but he does not exclude the alternative and, on 
the whole, more probable view that the incon- 
gruous elements 'had been incorporated in the 
Gospel in the time of Epiphanius' (Introd. to 
Study of Gospels, p. 466).* 

Zahn assigns an early date to this Gospel (170), 
but his argument is not convincing. He supposes 
Clement of Alexandria (e. 11)0) to refer to it when 
he says that ' the Lord announced in some Gospel 
or other: ^ly mystery is for me and for the sons 
of my house' (Strom, v. 10, 04). The ultimate 
source of this saying is the LXX rendering of Is 
24 16 ; but in what apocryphal Gospel Clement 
found his version of the passage it is hazardous to 
affirm. This Gospel was known to Origen, and it 
reflects a Gnostic form of Ehionite teaching; the 
latter part of the 2nd or the early part of the 3rd 
cent, is the probable date of its composition. 

Litermtre.— A. Meyer in Dip Apokrj/phen dcs AT, p. 2i 
See Hilgenfeld, Harnack, Zahn, Westciott, in opp. citt. 

C. 2. Philip, Gospel according to.— 

t. Evidence of existence. 
ii. Contents of extant Fragment. 
iii. Characteristics. Date. 

i. Evidence of existence.— The Coptic-Gnos- 
tic work known as Pisfis fiophirt testifies to the 
existence, in the second half of the 3rd cent., of 
a Gospel ascribed to Philip. This Apostle is 
represented as having written in a book the 
mysteries which the risen Lord revealed to His 
disciples: ' Et qtnim Jesus finiswt dieere htec 
verba-, exsdiens Phdippus stetit, depusuit libruiu, 
qui in sttu tnanu, iste yap est, qui scriOit res mmie.fi, 
quns Jesus dixit rt qurts fecit twines' (see Harnack, 
Chrhtliclie Urltttcratur, i. 14, where the whole 
passage is quoted). Epiphanius (377) knew that 
the Gnostic heretics, against whom he wrote, used 
a Gospel which bore Philip's name («'s ivo^a fyiKlTnrav 
Tod 071011 [LaO-qrov evoyyAtoj' ireirXaff/x^i/ov). He quotes 
from it the passage given below. Leoutius of 
Byzantium, (d. 543) states that the j\Ianrch;eans 
had composed a Gospel of Philip ; but that he is 
referring to the work known to Epiphanius cannot 
be affirmed (de Sect is, iii. 1). 

ii. Contents of extant Fragment. —The 
passage quoted by Epiphanius (Ihvr. xxvi. 13) 
Iroin this Gospel is thus translated by Lipshis 
(Dirt. Christ. PAvtj. ii. 716): 'The Lord revealed 
to me what the soul ought to say when she mounts 
to heaven, and what answer she should give to 

* The quotations given by Epiphanius from this Gospel have 
been compared by J. Rendel Harris with the contents of a 
Syriae MS edited by him. in his judgment tbe Syrian work is 
an extract from an adaptation of an earlier lost Gospel, and not 
a version of the Gnosfcic Gospel of the Twelve Apostles (The 
<rf>sprl of thf Twin; .Apostles, etc., edited from thi Syriae 
MS Cuoib 1900). 
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the lii^rlitT powtn 

gathered myself tog«t.h«r, n ri d, 

for the Archon of this world, 

roots, and withered tin? scattered member*; and 

1 know tliue and who thou art ! for I alto am 

descended from the upper world.'" 

iii. Ciiakactekistics.— The Fragment has a few 
points of contact with the Fourth Gospel, hut the 
rateuiblunee* are too slight tu prove dependence 
Iff. <ln 11*- S"* 8 ). The ascetic nnd Gnostic tenden- 
cies of the work are both manifested in the single 
.sentence, ' I have begotten no children for the 
Archon of this world.' Lipsius notes that this 
brief extract also dwells cm a favourite theme of 
G:io->tie writings, viz. 'The prayers of the depart- 
ing soul as she passes through the various heavens' 
(op. cit. TIG). 

Zahn (licahicht? th$ N7' Kanons, ii. 767) thinks 
it probable that Clement of Alexandria (<\ 190) 
had the authority of this Gospel for bin assertion 
that it was l'hilip to whom our Lord said, 'Leave 
the dead to bury their own dead,' etc. (Lk [)'*). 
Whence Clement derived this tradition cannot 
now he determined, but the conjecture cannot he 
accepted as evidence for an early dntr. llarnack 
decides for the end of the 2nd* or the first half 
of the 3rd cent., and bases his argument on the 
nature of the (InosticNtn which the extant Frag- 
ments of this Gospel rellect. 

C, 3. Matthias, Gospel according to.— 



1 have known myself and erne to our Lord's saying about the impossibility 
ther, and b« gotten nochildren of serving * two masters,' these being, in Ills view, 
but have torn up his ■ phsnsuru and Cod.' Lipsius and /aim identify 
this woik with the Gospel according to Matthias 
mentioned by Origen. Lipsius allows that the 
identilication is a conjecture; Zahn enters into a 
detailed argument in support of the suggestion 
((Jesc/iirhte ties AT Kanon.s, ii. 7ol It'.). Uut llar- 
naek's refutation of this theory is powerful and 
convincing. In the earlier part of his work 
(Christ! it- lie Crfittnatiti; i. IS) he speaks with 
qualified approval of Zahn's arguments in favour 
of identification, and assigns to them a measure 
of probability ; but his more mature judgment is 
that they are inconclusive (C/tron. ii. f>i>7). In the 
work known to ("lenient the speaker is not our 
Lord, but Matthias. Neither this fact nor the 
title * Traditions' is favourable to the hypothec's 
that it was in reality a Gospel. Some ot Zahn's 
reasoning is bused upon conjectural emendations 
of the text ; but, unless these subjective altera- 
tions are accepted, the authorities he quotes refer 
not to .Matthias but to Matthew. 

iii. Suri'USKn contents. The passage* quoted 
by Clement of Alexandria from the 'Traditions of 
Matthias' are given here because they have an 
interest of their own apart from their relation 
to the Gospel according to Mat thins, of which 
it is probable that we know nothing but the 
name. 

' Wonder at the thinsrs present, tor that is the first step to- 
wards a knowledge of tiie thinp. Itejond' {Slrtnn. ii. 9). 

'The flesh njust he fought and evil entreated, and its un- 
hridlcd Inst must in no wise tie yielded to ; hut the boui* muat 
yrnw through fuilh and knowledge" (Strom, iii. 4). 

' If the nei^hhonr of an elect pei-hon sin, the elect rme sinned. 
For if he had conducted himself as the word enjoins, his 
neitflilimir would have so reverenced his manner of lire as not 
to sin ' (Strom, vii. 13). 



i. Evidence of existence, 
ii. Conjectural Montid. .'tioni. 
iii. Supposed contents, 
iv. Origin and date. 

i. F.VtDKKCE OF EXISTENCE. — Origctt (n, 24G) 
mentions a Gospel Kara y\ardiav (i/om, 1 in Lttt:.), 
and EitJifbiun (c. '*<-A ) places it, together with the 
Cuspel* according to l'eter and to Thomas, in his 
li-«t of ' heretical ' writings (HE iii. 2T>). The name 
of this Gospel is also found in later lists of apoc- 
ryphal works, but no writer who uses this title 
gives any quotation from the Gospel. 

ii. Conjectceal idextieicatioks. — J/gi/Wy- 
tus (13f»-2M.">) states that the Hasilidians appealed 
to 'secret discourse*' which had been com- 
municated to them by Matthias, who had been 
privileged to receive private instructions from 
our Lord; ' tpaffiv eiprjKzi'ai yiardiav airrois hdyovs 
aTQKp:><f>Qvs, ovt jjnovae Trapa tov cwr^pot kut ISiav 
SiOaxOds' (1'hilos. vii. 20). If from other sources 
the contents of this Gospel were known, it might 
be po>sible to identify it with these airLKpvfiot 
\>>ct, but the reference is not of necessity to a 
* writing* (Lipsius, Did. CAW.*/, lliog. ii. 71ii); and 
it would lie satisfactorily explained it tlie Gospel 
of Lasilidcs, mentioned by Uiigen (trad. 2lj m 
M«tt. M, -M) t claimed for the teaching of his school 
the authority of Matthias. The name of one who 
was not chosen to be an Apostle during the life of 
Je*u* would naturally suggest itself to a Gnostic 
writer who knew that the only way to trace his 
doctrine to our Lord was to invent the lift ion of 
secret teaching given to an Apostle in the interval 
between the resurrection and the ascension. 

Clotuni of Alrx'iifhix (175 2(0) quotes three 
pjtfttfagw* from the ' Traditions of Matthias' (tlapa- 
H<j(t% MaTtiiov). The three quotations given he- 
low are respectively introduced by the following 
formula-: 'Matthias exhorting in the "Tradi- 
tions" says'; 'They say that Matthias also taught 
thus'; 'They say in the "Traditions" that 
Matthias, the Apostle, constantly said.' Clement 
refers to the work known as the 'Traditions* of 
Matthias' with re-pec . In the lir>t passage lie 
mentions it between Plato's Ttootdux and the 
tiospcl to the llehrews; in th second piuwtgc 
he quotes its teach in; 



iv. t)i;u;iN AND PATE.— In accordance with the 
views already expressed, nothing can be said of 
the 'Gospel according to Matthias,' except that it 
was known to < higen in the earlv part of the 
3rd century. The 'Traditions of Matthias' was 
quoted with respect by a Christian lather towards 
the elo-e of the 2nd cent., and it appears to have 
been highly esteemed by Gnostics on account of 
its ascetic teaching, though in the extant frag- 
ments there is nothing extravagant. llarnack 
finds in the phrase 'as the word enjoins' (<I>s 6 
\!>yot inrayopfvfi) the stamp of Greek philosophy; 
but this is l.y no means certain. 

C. 4. 11 asi l ides, Gospel accordisg to.— 



:. Evidence of existence, 
ii. Character and contents. 



Date. 



i. EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE. Orkfttn (c. 2tG) is 
the oldest and probably the sole authority for the 
statement that l'nsilides (r. \A\\), the founder of 
a Gnostic school in Kgypt, 'had even the audacity 
(tTo\fj.r)<Tc) to write a Gofpc) mito. Ila<rt\t5r}i>' (Hunt. 
i» Lite. \). Later writers who express a similar 
judgment, but can scarcely be ipiotcri as independ- 
ent witnesses, are Ambrose (E.rp. in Lnr. I) and 
Jcnmic, who includes a 'Go&pel of 1 Jnsilides ' in 
his li>t of Apocryphal Go*pel* [Prof, in M<tt(.). 

ii. Chakaitki: AX D CONTENTS. ".More is known 
of l'nsilides' E.otfficft, a commentary on ' the 
Compel,' than of the Gospel which le is said to 
ha\e written. Agrippa Castor, fro whom Knsehius 
[HE iv. 7) refers as a * most renowned writer,' who 
'cxjin.sed the error' of Ilasilides, says that In. 
' wrote twenty-tour books? upon the Gospel' [tit t6 
<<'ay-/t\iof iitp\ta). A more specific title ( Kiyj^^Tina 
tit tu itVyV.Xtovj is given to this work by Clelm nt 
of Alexandria <l7o-2iw), who quote* 'from the 
twenty-third hook [Strom, iv. Iii 1 ) a passage which 
sin to sniveling uud 
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martyrdom. Lipsius thinks that Basilides ia 
endeavouring to base his Gnostic teaching on an 
exposition of Lk 21 18 *- ; but Zahn suggests Jn 9 1 ' 3 , 
to which the resemblances are doner (Geschkkte 
des iVr Kstnans, i. 767; cf. MeGirl'ert, Easebius, p. 
179, n. 12). r 

Another fragment from ' the thirteenth book of 
the treatises {tract at u um) of ilasihdes ' is preserved 
in the A<tu dismitatumis Archelaiet Mmtatis, c. 55 
(see Galland, Bibl, Pair. iii. uO!S). This passage 
contains an exposition of the parable ot Dives 
and Lazarus (Lk Hi). Zahn traces to the Exegctica 
the Basilidian teaching about marriage in Clement 
[Strum, iii. ] ), where the reference is clearly to 
Mt lO'l'H It is reasonable to assume that the 
'Treatises' and 'Expositions' of Basilides are 
different titles for the same work, hi regard to 
the number of the canonical Gospels upon which 
the Exsgctka were based nothing can be positively 
asserted ; but it is known that the schools of 
Valentimis and Basilides used the Gospels on 
which the extracts from this work are based. 
The Exegctica almost certainly includes John as 
well as Luke, probably Matthew also. 

In regard to the relation of ' the Gospel' to the 
Exegctka different opinions are held. McGill'ert 
{op.cit.) suggests that • Origan mistook the Ex> 
gctka for a Gospel ' ; but it is necessary neither to 
ascribe this confusion to him, nor to suppose that 
he inferred the existence of an apocryphal Gospel 
from the variations from the text of the canonical 
Gospels in the passages upon which he comments. 
There is evidence that the followers of Basilides 
made use of the ' Traditions of .Matthias' (Hippol. 
Philos. vii. 20), and that he claimed to have re- 
ceived instruction from * Glaucias, the interpreter 
of Peter.' herein may be found the explanation 
of his departures from the Evangelic tradition. 
There is nothing inherently improbable in the 
hypothesis, whieh seems best to account for all the 
facts, that in the interests of Gnostic doctrine 
Basilides wrote a Gospel and afterwards a com- 
mentary on it. Jlis Gospel may be described, 
with Zahn, as 'a kind ot Harmony'; but the 
sources from which his narrative was derived 
appear to have been used with considerable free- 
dom. 

The date of this Gospel and of the Exegetka is 
probably 130-140, the period when Basilides ap- 
peared as the founder of a sect. 

D. Of the following Apocryphal Gospels little 
is known but their name. Use has been made of 
llofmanifs list, derived from Fabrieius (in PEE* i. 
6ol}— 

1. Andrew, Gospel of. — Possibly identical 

with the Gnostic 'Acts of Andrew' (-rrepioSot 
'Avdptov). Augustine refers to apocryphal writings 
of Andrew (c. Adoersar. Leg. cf Prophet. 20). See 
Lipsius, Die apukr. Apostelgeschichte, i. 543 f. 

2. APELLES, GOSPEL of. — Probably a muti- 
lated version of a canonical Gospel by a disciple of 
Mareion. According to Epiphanius [Hwr. xliv. 2) 
this work is the source ot the familiar unwritten 
saying of our Lord: 'Become approved money - 
"hangers ' (yifecree S^kl/jloi rpaire^rat) ; see AGRAl'HA, 

1 -ve, j). 349 b . Cf. Haruack, De Apcllis gnosi 
uirchia, 1S74, p. 75. 

3. Barnabas, Gospel of.— Mentioned in the 
Gelasian Decree, but nothing is known of its 
contents unless fragments of "it have been pre- 
served in the Mohammedan Gospel of Barnabas. 
{See White's B uuptoii Lectures, 17S4, and Axon's 
article in Journal uf TheoL Studies, April 1902, p. 
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I. Bartholomew, Gospel of.— Mentioned in 
the Gelasian Decree, and by Jerome (Prwf. in 
Matt.), in surroundings which suggest that it was 
a Gnostic work. There is no sufficient reason for 
identifying this Gospel with the Hebrew Gospel 
according to Matthew, which Bartholomew is said 
to have taken to India (Eusebius, HE v. 10). 

5. Cerintucs, GOSPEL OF. — Mentioned by 
Epiphanius (Hwr. li. 7). Hofmann thinks that 
this work was a mutilated version of the (Jospel 
according to .Matthew, similar to that which the 
Carpocratians used. 

6. EVE, Gospel OF.— Mentioned by Epiphanius 
as in use among the Borborites, an Ophite seet of 
Gnostics (H(cr. xxvi. 211'.). Harnack is doubtful 
if it can properly be called a Gospel. Lipsius de- 
scribes it as a 'Gnostic doctrinal treatise, though 
presented, it may be, in an historical form' (Dkt. 
Christ. Biog. ii. 717). Preuschen prints the ex- 
tracts quoted by Epiphanius as a fragment of an 
Ophite Gospel (Antilegutncna, p. SO). Jesus is 
represented as saying in a voiee of thunder: 'I 
am thou, and thou art 1, anil wherever thou art 
there am 1, and in all things I am sown. And 
from wheneesoever thou gatherest me, in gathering 
me thou gatherest thyself (cf. Hopes, Die Sprue/te 
Jcstt, p. 5li). 

7. Judas Iscariot, Gospel of.— According 

to the testimony of Irenseus (adn. Har. i. 31), 
Epiphanius (Hccr. xxxviii. 1), and Theodoret 
{Hterct. Fab. i. 15), this work was in use among 
the Cain it es, a Gnostie sect. Lipsius says that 
it represents Judas's betrayal as 'a meritorious 
aetion, and the traitor himself as the perfect 
Gnostie who destroyed the dominion of the Demi- 
urge by bringing about the erucilixion of our Lord. 3 

8. Thadd.EUS, GOSPEL OF— Mentioned in some 
MjSS of the Gelasian Decree, but nothing is cer- 
tainly known of its contents. The name of the 
author may be intended for the Apostle, or for 
one of the Seventy who, according to tradition, 
was sent to king Abgar (see art. TtiADD.fcua in vol. 
iv. ]>. 74] f.). 

9. Valentin us, Gospel of — Mentioned by 
Tertullian (de Prescript. Hard. e. 49), and usually 
identilied with the 'Gospel of Truth' [Evangdinm 
Vcritfttis) on the authority of Iremsus {adr. Hier. 
iii. 11), who says (1) that the ' Gospel of Truth' 
was used by the Valentinians, and (2) that it de- 
parted entirely from the canonical l T ospels. Zahn 
holds that the two Gospels were probably separate 
works (Geschkhte des A T Kanons, i. 748). 

J. G. Tasker. 
DIDACHE.— 

Discovery in modern times. 

A. The Primal Diiiaciie. 

i. The Diclache of our MS. 

(a) Title. 

(b) Contents and structure. 

ii. Materials tor comparalive criiif'^m. 

(a) Textual witnessed : (1) primary, (2) second- 

ary. 

(b) Historical tettimo7iia. 
(«) Conclusions. 

Iii. Genesis of the Didache. 

(a) Genesis of the Tug Ways. 

(b) The witness of Larnabas ; date of this wit- 

ness. 

(c) Origin of the fuller Didache. 
(<0 Its exact contents. 

iv. Chunjh conditions implied in the Didache. 
v. Date, 

B. Transformations undergone by the Didache. 

C. Significance op the Didache for early Christianity. 

Literature. 

, Discovery in modern times. — The publication in 
1SS3 of the early Christian manual popularly 
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known as the Iritbtvhc marks nn e|K>eh in the 
study of primitive Christianity. Que might com- 
pare it to the rediscovery of the genuine Ignatian 
Epistles in the 17th century. Put the comparison 
would do scant justice to its real significance, 
wliich lies in the way in which the Ihtlarhe bears on 
a wide rangy of wirly writjngs, and on phenomena 
in them which it muses to stand out m new ami 
clearer light. It is needful, then, to do more than 
consider the actual contents of our MS, written 
in 10515 by ' Leo, notary ami sinner,' and discovered 
aliont 1S7"> in the library of the .lerusalem monas- 
tery in I'hanar, the Cruu-k quarter of Constan- 
tinople, l>y l'hilotheus Prycunios, a scholarly 
Greek eeclesia.stie. One must also try to estimate 
the various literary and historical relations of the 
original work which the MS brings to our know- 
ledge, and of which it remains the prime repre- 
sentative, hi this MS, doubtless Palestinian in 
origin, it occupies 2i>3 lines, of o3 letters on an 
average; so that it is about the size of St. Paul's 
letter to the Calatians. Put in all probability 
the original work, with which we are mainly con- 
cerned, was slightly shorter. Accordingly, our in- 
quiries will fall under three main heads, viz., 
(A) The primal Bidauhe: its contents, genesis, 
date ; (15) the transformations which it underwent 
in vnrioui circles ; (C) its significance in the history 
of Christianity. 

A. The Primal Did.\cue. — \. The Didagiie 

or (Hit .\IS.-(«) Titlr.— Of the two titles in the 
MS, ' Teaching of the XIT Apostles' and ' Teaching 
of the Lord through the XII Apostles to the 
Gentiles,' it seems natural to regard the latter as 
the more original. One can hardly imagine the 
fuller and more individual title heing added be- 
tween the commoner one and the text proper. 
It is unlikely, however, that either of them he- 
longed to the earliest form of the 'Teaching,' 
corresponding roughly to chaps, i.-vi. of our MS. 
This body of precepts touching the Two Ways 
may perhaps, in its oral stage, have had some 
descriptive title, such as 'the Way of the Teach- 
ing'* (see Taurus r^j 65av t>)j 5i5axv* i'l vi. 1), or 
'the Way'; or it may have been known simply 
as ' the Teaching' (see aWijv StSaxv v in *i- -, ol. 
vi. 1 ; if. Pnrn. xvi. 9 at tvToXai tjjs Sibaxw, also 
xviii. 1 1, or 'Teaching of the Lord' {perhaps pre- 
served in our second title, .iiiaxi? Kt'plav, k.t.\., 
if. (VTo\al Kvpiov, iv. 12 t.), the Cod of 1-niel (see 
wap(KT6s Ocov, vi. 1). This would accord both with 
the contents of the original Tiro Ways and witli 



Christians were ' committed ' (Ho <» !i, l, and which 
forhade the causing id division {Sixoaraaia, Hi 17 , ef. 
I*id. iv. 'A av irotfotts axi <r l xa )i '■"* very suggestive of 
a recognized form of 'Teaching' to converts, on 
lines similar to those of our 'Two H'nys. Still full 
proof is lacking that it was so styled. 

Nor can we he sure of the title under which the 
Teaching was first written down. ' Teaching of 
the Apostles' (ef, Ac 2'-) is likely enough, especi- 



ally it tliis was, as it appear*, the earliest lorn 

which it was known in Kgj 

more certain than it is, it would not necessarily Ik 



gypt. Mut, even were this 



the original Palestinian form, which might" he 
simply 'The Teaching' (like iMhttscttlw, the title 
oT a later Palestinian work suggested by our 
Didache). Still, the varied character of the witness 
to 'Teaching of the Apostles' rather supports this 
as the primitive title of the written Two Ways. 
Thus the Lat. version, the purest hum of the Tiro 
Ways apart from our MS, has as its rubric tie 
tlovtrina A postulant m ; sonlso Eusebius(///J' iii. 25 
Tu>v airo<Tr6\wv al \eyofi^vai OiSaxo.1, which Kutinns 
renders iJoetrinu tpttv tlivitnr Apostolormn), Atha- 
Iia»iiw( Festal Epistles, 3!), StSaxv KaXovfitvr] t&v dir.), 
and Xiccphorus (SiSaxr] awocT^wv ). 

It looks, then, as il there were two diftinet lines 
of transmission in the history of the Tiro Ways, of 
which the Latin and our MS are the types — a result 
borne out by textual criticism. The question of 
their mutual relations will be dealt with later on. 
Only, we may here observe that the phrase 'XII 
Apostles' is no less primitive than ' the Apostles' 
pure and simple. Thus in that part of the Ascen- 
sion of Isttkth which represents a time prior to 
A.I>. 100, it is 'the Twelve Apostles of the lie- 
loved' who plant the Church (iv. 'A) ; and it is ' the 
preaching (irpo^rem) of his Twelve Apostles* that 
is forsaken by the ma>s of 'disciples' 'on the eve 
of His appioaeh' (iii. 21). hence the idea of ' the 
Lord's teaching through the Twelve Apostles to 
the Centiles' is quite in keeping with an early 
date for the recension &o described, especially iT 
it belong to Palestine. And as it does not claim 
for its contents that they are the very words of the 
Apostles (cf. 'my child 1 in iii. 1 - iv. 1), there is 
nothing pseudonymous about the work. It repre- 
sents current teaching and usage at a time when 
it was natural to assume that these did hut ex- 
press the mind of 'the Lord'— which to the com- 
piler of our Indache doubtless means, as in several 
other places (viii. 2, ix. n, et'r 6vojxa Kvpiov, xi. 2, 4, 
S, xv. 4, xvi. I, 7 f.), the glorilied Christ. 

(/;) Contents ttnrf structure, — As it stands in our 
the phrasing in Ac KP- iKirX-rjTTdfttvoi iwl ttj StSaxj] MS, the Didathe has real organic unity. A natu- 



tou Kvpiov, where reference has just been madi 
t£t 65ocj rod Kvpiov rat tiOtiat (Hon 14 10 ). Mere 
'Teaching' has the objective sense of ' Doctrine.' 

As Dr. C. Taylor t says, 'the primitive Church 
had, instead of a New Testament, a body of teach- 
ing, which was at lirst, from the nature of the 
case, wholly unwritten. To this St. Paul alludes 
when he lays down that a bishop must be blameless, 
"holding to the faithful word which is according 
to The Teurhmff" (Tit 1 D ). .Justin Martyr again 
expressly refers to it, speaking of Christ as at- 
tested " by the words of The Teaeh'unj, and the 
prophecies lo II im ward "' {Dial. 35). This teaching 
would sometimes be spoken of as the Lord's, and 
after a while as the Apostle*' (2 Jn 9 , Ac 2 4 -'), just 
as tin; .Jews spoke of a Torah absolutely, and of 
a Torah of Moses, and of the Lord.' Certainly the 
way in which St. Paul refers to the 
ing' (in relation to 
ence, unto righteousness') unto which the Roman 

* Cf. 2 I' 22 y. il*t ty( iK r 9,.*c (r* h,x*,«r„T.t, 22") ; and Ac fl« 
10"s -the Way," 1S» ' the Way of the Lord,' 2*J*'tlrin Way,' 
•24 14 ' the Way which thev call heresy,' L'4— i.'Jir t« ti#< nj; HtQ. 

t The Teaching o/ the Twelve Apo* 



refers to the ' type of teach- 
n, unto death, T and * obedi- 



ral development of thought is traceable through- 
out (save perhaps in one section near the beginning), 
as will appear from the following summary. 

There are Two Ways in this world, one of Life 
and one of Death so radically different are they. 
The Way of Life consists of love, (D to Cod our 
Maker, (2) to one's neighbour as to oneself: this 
involves refraining from doing to another what 
one would not have done to oneself. 

'Now of these words the Teaching is as fel- 
lows' : — 

The Evangelical precepts which follow in our MS exemplify 
the thought of positive lo\c i<i man. rl-.win- from kne to<;od. 
Bui the laller idea, the ui>t clement in lh<- lin-jil Command- 
ment, is not formally developed. It is regarded tw fulfilled in 
relation to man a* Cuds iina^c, whether in the Hillir va\ 
represented liy our .MS, nr up to the le\e! or the ncpilife form 
of the Golden Itule, which practically replace* the px-itivc in 
the expoHJtion or 'teaching' of the \Na\ of Life in its ori^inul 
form (sec below). 

Then comes a section dealing with practical 
love to one's fellow in the spirit of the Senium 
on the Mount, in which forgiveness of wrong mid 
the relief of physical need by one's own goods 
ca.se a warning to 
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the recipient is appended, as to liis final account- 
ability to God, it' he take save when in want ; 
likewise lie who lias whereof to give is bidden to 
make sure that he finds a lit recipient. 

The exposition of the negative form of the Golden 
Hale opens (eh. ii.) with the words, 'Now the 
second precept of the Teaching (is).' It consists 
of an expansion of the second table of the Deca- 
logue, beginning, after .Jewish usage, with 'Thon 
shall not kill ' : but it also inserts the Third Com- 
mandment against perjury, in close connexion with 
false witness. The expansion in question is in 
terms of vices to which paganism was specially 
addicted. 

The incidence of paeran failings explains the reversal of the 
onler as to homicide and adultery found in the Latin version. 
This change confirms the view that its text represents Alex- 
andria rather than Palestine ; Dt 51™ hXX, cf. JQlt xv. 309 ff. 

No mention is made of the Sabbath or of honour 
to parents. The former seems to be omitted inten- 
tionally ; the latter may be taken tor granted, 
or may be omitted because pagan parents tnitst be 
disobeyed. Abstinence from idolatry is naturally 
assumed : thus in iii. 4, vi. 3, things are for- 
bidden as leading to or implying idolatry. This 
section ends with what is its keynote— prohibition 
of all evil purpose or feeling against another. 
Indeed it goes further: 'Thou shalt not hate any 
man ; but some thou shalt rebuke, and for some 
thou shalt pray, and some thou shalt love above 
thine own life.' 

The next section {eh. iii.), which lias a unity of its 
own as regards its first live or six precepts at any 
rate (indicated by the recurrence of 'my child'), 
passes to the subtler sort of sins, which lead on to 
the grosser kind already dealt with. It makes the 
moral ideal more searching and exhaustive. In 
Jewish phrase, ' it fences the Law ' : ' My child, tlce 
from every evil, and from everything like unto it.' 
Its Jewish colour is very evident ; and the cardinal 
sins to which others lead are homicide, adultery, 
idolatry, theft, blasphemy. In contrast to the 
haughty and self-assertive temper, to which the 
last of these is traced, there follows a series of 
exhortations to humility of spirit and conduct 
which have a more specifically Christian ring; and 
the section ends with an exhortation meekly to 
accept the dispensations of Providence as good 
(which may once have followed the last of the more 
Je-wish precepts, in an oral body of catcchesis for 
proselytes to Judaism). 

An easy transition to the last class of duties (ch. 
iv.), those of life in the religious community and 
family in particular, is presented by the inculca- 
tion of reverential docility towards 'him who 
speaks the word of God' ; ' for where the lordship 
is spoken, there is the Lord' {a truly Jewish 
maxim). And here follow precepts on consorting 
with 'the saints'; on the avoidance of disunion, 
partiality in judgment, a doubtful mind; on sel- 
fishness anil beneficence — the latter marked by a 
cheerful spirit, in view of Divine recompense and 
of the brethren's fellowship in the greater goods 
of immortality ; on parental discipline and the 
mutual relations of master and bond-servant {t-i 1 ). 
The whole ends with the summary precepts : * 
'Thou shalt hate all hypocrisy and whatsoever is 
not pleasing to the Lord. Thou shalt not abandon 
the Lord's precepts, but shalt keep what thou 
didst receive, neither adding nor taking away. 
In meeting thou shalt openly confess thy trans- 
gressions (cf. J a 5 16 ), and shalt not come to thy 
Itrayer with a bad conscience. This is the Way of 
Aft>.' 
The Way of Death (ch. v.) is simply the opposite 



* Probably part of the < 
rtitfcttt'sia ; of. the re-einerj 
sion, which may here preser 



isrinal framework of Jewish c 

my son ' in the Latin \ 



of all this, and takes the form of a List of Vices 
(lj 1 follows the order of chs. ii.-iii.), a common 
topic both in classical and Jewish literature. 

In Judaism, indeed, there seems to have existed something like 
a standing list, to judge from the manv points of contact be- 
tween this list and those in the NT (e.g.'blk 7^ f -, Ro l^' r -, 1 Co 
510'L, 2 Cu 1223, Gal S"*-*-*l, Col 3^, I Ti V>t-, 2 Ti 3'^), on the one 
hand, and the traditional Confession of Sins in the Synagogue 
(Pidut), taken along with Wis W"*-, the Slavonic Enoch 10-T-, 
and Test. XII Patriarchs (Reuben 3, Levi 17). on the other : cf. 
Clan. Horn. i. 18, xi. 27, Jiecngn. iv. 30. Note the Jewish alpha- 
betic number 22 in § 1 : see Rendel Harris, Teaching, b2fl. 

Instruction in the 'Two Ways' ends {ch. vi.) in 
our MS with warning against deviation from 'this 
way of (the) Teaching' as deviation from God's 
truth. To which are added two postscripts : ' If, 
then, thou art able to bear the whole yoke of the 
Lord, thou shalt be perfect : but if thou art not 
able, what thou canst, that do. But touching 
food {/3pa)o-ts), bear what thou art aide ; yet of 
that (food) which hath been ottered to idols beware 
exceedingly; for it is a service of dead gods.'* 
The significance of these will be dealt with in the 
sequel. 

Such was the Teaching t which should ring in 
the ears of the Gentile convert as he took upon 
himself the vows of Christian baptism. Of this, 
in a simple* form, the manual now jjoes on to 
speak (ch. vit. ). And as it refers to fasting as an 
accompaniment of baptism, it passes naturally to 
the stated Christian Fasts and Prayer* (ch. viii.), 
—in each case as contrasted with those of ' the 
hypocrites' (i.e. unbelieving Jews). Next conies 
a description of the special Eucharistic prayers 
preceding and following the actual eating of 
the Church's sacred meal {lit. 'being filled'). A 
striking feature of both groups of prayers is their 
reference to the fulfilment of the feast, and of its 
imagery, in the consummated state of the Church 
in the kingdom of (iod. It is added, however, 
that the liturgical forms here given (chs. ix. x.) 
are not to bind ' prophets' in Eucharistic prayer. 

At this point the manual pauses once more, to 
call attention to all that has gone before (rapra 
■km™ to. trpoetptiixiva) as the norm of true teaching 
on the matters in question, and the test of such as 
are to be received as teachers. ' If the teacher 
himself turn and teach another teaching to the 
undoing (of this), hear him not ; but if to the 
increase of righteousness and knowledge of the 
Lord, receive him as the Lord ' (xi. 2). And so we 
are led naturally to a description of the ministry of 
the Word, which is of the * prophetic ' or heaven- 
sent type. 'Apostle*,' or divinely prompted mis- 
sionaries^ are described quite briefly, as being 
rather exceptional visitants. They are first named 
in conjunction with the prophets,|f as persons pro- 
vided for by ' the Title of the gospel ' (rara tj Ssypu 
rod cvayye\iov) ; and then follow one or two rough 
and ready rules for their treatment, as they pasn 
through existing churches on the way to their 
mission-fields (cf. 3 .In 5 ' 8 ). ' Prophets' occupy lnor : 
space, probably as being a subject of more pra< - 
tical interest for those addressed. The need rf 
tests, as between genuine and spurious claimants 
to the high authority and functions conceded -o 
him who had the spirit of prophecy (a prime ma: k 
of the Messianic age, Ac 2 l7f -), was becomii g 
acutely felt. But the simplicity of the tests he e 
supplied — those of character merely, where Cie 

* Wis 1310 'But wretched they, and in dead (things) th ir 
hopes : for that they called " gods " the works of men's handi ' 

t Compare the 'foundation of repentance from dead wo- ks 
ami of taith towards God " in He C, with its own further h,ha ^ 
attached. 

t Simpler originally than what now stands in Did. vii. 2-4 ; i.ee 
below, iii. (<f) ad tin. 

5 By this time called ' evangelists ' in most regions outside 
Palestine; cf. Eph 4", 2 Ti i\ Ac 21» (written for ncn 
Calestinian readeis), Euseb. HE iii. 37 ; yet see Kuv 2^. 

' ' pseudo-prophet ' ( vi. h) 
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recognized phenomena of 'speaking in Sjiiril ' were 
presuiit— shows lluit t!n> age of ' enthusiasm ' is 
still fur from over (cf. Jude »■ 1B » 'J P '->"•"). As 
those two types of itinerant ministry are tu be 
received according to eertuin rules, so the ordinary 
Christian stranger needs handling with prudence, 
including cases in which he wishes to settle among 
hi* new friends (ell. xii.). This in turn surest* 
the case in which even a prophet desires to settle 
in one community. I lis support is provided for hy 
the principle that 'the labourer is worthy of his 
meat'; and this applies alto to ' teachers,' a let* 
spontaneous ami more local type of the inspired 
ministry.* Put it is the prophets, above all, who 
answer to the highest ministry under the OT ; 
'they are your chief priests' fu#p. as ottering the 
sacrifice of prayer at the Kucharist, x. 7, xiv. I 3) ; 
and accordingly, to them, in the lirst instance, fall 
the first-fruits of various kinds (those >pecilied are 
mainly country produce). Failing a prophet, lirst- 
fruits go tit the poor (eh. xiii.). 

After this excursus on matters of Discipline in 
relation to brethren coning to the community from 
outside, — suggested, it *eom», by the mention of 
prophets in connexion with tl:e Kueharistic Mm!, — 
the compiler turns again to the chief features of 
internal church order, and so to the Kucharist, the 
stated Wreaking of Bread on the Lord's day,+ to 
lay down the conditions of its ' pure ' oUervanee 
(ell. xiv.). This depends on prior confession of 
trespasses (of. iv. 14) between those uniting in the 
sacred ' sacrifice ' of praise in prayer. .None may 
partake while out of harmony with his fellow; J so 
.shall their sacrifice of prav«r§ be that pointed to 
by Mai l" u . The thought of the Church's gather- 
ing on the Lord's day leads to mention Of the local 
ministry, 'bishops*' and 'deacons,' as those who, 
in a sense, share the sacred ministry (\eiTovpyia) 
primarily belonging to the ministers of the Word, 
prophets and teacher*. Hence they are not to 
be looked down upon because their own special 
functions are of a humbler order, but are to rank 
as associates of their more gitted colleagues in 
the honour of the ministry (xv. 1, "2). With this 
apology for the administrative ministry, elected 
by the local community itself (and now assuming 
greater importance than in the pa*t), the compiler 
returns to the thought of fraternal discipline, 
already alluded to in connexion with the Kucharist. 
He ii«» terms which imply that it was a matter 
of the Church itself, and 'not only of its bishops 
and deacons, and enjoins thai it be dealt with 
'as ye have it in the tiospel' (cf. Mt IS 11 *-). Tlii- 
same Gospel standard i> to regulate their suppli- 
cations (ft'x<is) and alma and all their action-, (xv. 
3, 4). 

Finally, let them 'watch' in the interests of their 
'life,' tcTbe ready when the Lord comes. The last 
days may be very near, marked by abundance of 
pseudo- prophets and corrupters (already on the 
horizon, xi. 'J) and by degeneration of the sheep. 
Then, as lawlessness increases, hatred shall go 
the length of persecution and treachery anion; 
tiie brethren, until tli 
deeeiv 
run a 

kind shall be tested, ami even many believers shall 
fail : ' but those who shall endure in their faith 

, my brethren ' ; 



' Ja S» ' 



' RcCODIi.' not Illfl 

13', 1 Co i2J», Kp|, 
t K'j?,tzx>, x-jp.fj, |*rhaps 



nv of nou teache 
", lfi 5'*'., l'I"J 
m replacing the {rio^xm xw.tu of 
ew fastdat * are presviibad. 
; 'Transgression between man on<l his fellow the Day of 
Atonement Uoes not expiate, until hi- fellow l>e recnncaled ' 
(.MLslma. ytitvi, viii. 0; cf. Jit ',-£»■, Ja fi> ,; ). 

$ So the citation of this past ijrc in <f'- A!ffft»ri >i<*, iv.. has 
'tie iii<|iiinctur et impediatur uratiu \estra ; cf. Text. .\tn>l. ^u. 
cutr. Mitre, iv. 1. ' 

I Ot. Alt .Vi'f- 0™", Mk 1125, f or the con litiiniof trie supplica- 
tions (with an implied v - 



shall bi saved by the curse" itself And then 
shall appear the sign* of the'iuthr Mr.«, the si^r. 
of outspreading (the Cruci'ied with uiit.-preac 
anus) in heaven ; t next, tht* si-n of -i trumpet's 
voice; and third, resurrection ot the deul not of 
all. however, but, as it was said, 'the Lord shall 
come and all I lie saints with Him.' 'Then shall 
the world see the Lord coming m»ou the clouds ot 
heaven.' 

li. M.YTKRIALS KHJt COSIPASATIVK CRITICISM.— 
In view of this summary most will agree with 
llarnack (Hentog's PRE* i. 713) when he says: 
' Kven if we knew nothing or the document from 
separate tradition, were aware ot no later recen- 
sions of it, ami were not in <* position to supply 
its sources, we should- -apart from some passages 
in the first chapter, wh'cli, in any case, raise the 
stispieionof being later additions — have touwjuiefcee 
in the assumption of the integrity of the writing.' 
Pwhaps this i.s to overlook one or two secondary 
features in chs. vii. -xvi., particularly eh. vii. ; 
but, broadly speaking, it is true. W hen, however, 
we turn to the traces of the work in the ancient 
Church, and to certain related documents that 
have reached us, perplexities and complications 
arise \d\\ every hand. These we must now examine, 
yet without ignoring the unity in style and lan- 
guage, as well as in feeling, which marks our 
Uidaehe as a whole. 

('/) Textual witnesses : (I) Primary — 

(o) A = Apostolical Const it ut ions, vii. \~'.l'l. This 
embodies the whole of the Uidaehe, almost as found 
in our MS— the Two Wittfs largely verbatim (1 -'21), 
the rest with more reserve ; but throughout occur 
large additions meant to suit the ta>le of certain 
circles of Syrian Christians in the latter half of the 
4th century. Its special value lies at once in the 
relative completeness of its u*e of our Uidaehe, 
and in the tact that it belongs, broadly speaking, 
to the same region. 

It opens with the reference made by 'the lawgiver .Moses" to 
choice between the Ways of Life ami f>cath(l»t tfni'J), and having 
cited the words of 'the Lord Jennis,' 'No man can serve two 
masters," continues : ' As in dutj bound («»»>*«,.»-), we also, 
lollovviny; the Teacher (iibsct-xcAu), Christ, . . . say that "Two 
Wa> s there are," ' etc. This mther points to knowledge of ± t ha. x -r, 
Kw.n in the title, juwl as the openinj,' of the .\[w»t. Coti*t. as a 
Whole, Tx<ri rm; j; ii/tniK TnrTi.trtx.ait, points to tu; \Mfn\. As to 
the 7kW<v Apostles, this is found in the title of the liulasealiti 
(see below), ine ba.sii of Apost. t'miM. i. vi., which runs: 'The 
l)idiksca)ia, or the Catholic Teaching of the Twelve Apostles and 
holy disciples of our Saviour.' 

(J) B» Epistle of ISftrnftfjHs. In chs. xviii.-xx. 
it ipiotes the bulk of the Two Wuy.i as found in 
Did. i. v., but in a very diti'erent order and with 
some textual variation (partly due to freedom of 
citation, partly, perhaps, also to original textual 
dillerencoh There are .slight echoes of the Twit 
Wftys in other parts of the Kpistle, as also a rather 
close parallel in iv. 9, Id to Did. xvi. 2. The jjreat 
value of the Kpistle of Marimbas is that it supplies 
an early date (see below, iii. [b)) in the literary his- 
tory ot the l>idache. 

(71 CI ) - A/mst >tif Chunk OwUnmiecs, 1-14. This 
hall appear the world"- compilation ofabout A. I>. 'M\% does for the K^yplian 
Church what Apost. Const, vii. does for the Syrian ; 
it works up the local recension of the I hdache into 
a lorin more accordant with current sentiment. 
This work (which exists in Greak, Coptic, and 
Syriacl is our chief witness for the textual trans- 
mission of the 1 tro Way* in Kyypi ; for there is 

* For lh>- idea of sahalion through suiTerini:, tor Messiah's 
p.i»plea.s well as for .Messiah, see lJnrn. mm. o . 'In Ins kirn;- 
d mi there shall he -vii and foul day*, in the which \w shall be 
Saireil : for he who sutler* |>:liii in the Ilesh ■>. herded throiiuli 
the loulne-i of the lussop" , cf. vii. It and \iv\ V>. 

"" 'the »iijii i>l the .Son of .Man in heaven ' (so -I/xm/. 



bill's Sou, with sign- and wonders, and 
■ourse of temporary triumph. Thus 
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\*t. vii. :m. 

The sli< rter recension found in Cod. Kltoh. and two other 
T Sclu-nieiiui, Hlne Efjapudelnwral, Mancl.en, tWJ) 
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no proof that the Epistle of Barnabas was written 
in Alexandria, rather than to it. Thus it is by 
the aid of CO that we are able to recognize the 
next document as a witness to the Egyptian type 
of text. But CO has one or two features due to 
the Epistle of Barnabas also. 

(5) L = The Latin version. Until recently this 
was known only in a fragment (Cod. Mellicensis), 
ending with Did. ii. 6*. But in 1900 it was pub- 
lished by J. Schleolit from a complete 11th cent. 
MS, now at Munich, and extending to vi. 1, after 



which come two or three concluding paragraph; 
peculiar to itself (see below). This version probably 
belongs to the 4th cent. (cf. Schlecht, Die A post el- 



lehre in tier Lit urgic der Kathol. Kirchc, 67 f.), and 
its value is great in two directions. It tends to eon- 
lirm the idea that the original Didaehe consisted 
of the Two Ways and nothing more; and it is a 
most important textual witness in conjunction 
with CO and IJarnabas. As to L and what of CO 
answers to it, we may say in general that they 
represent the same type of text at different stages 
of deviation from its primal form. On the whole 
L is further from our MS, and this not only 
because of such liberties as are natural to a 
translator. Sometimes it or its Greek original 
omitted and transposed,* and sometimes adopted 
additional touches from Harnabas and Hernias, at 
least in the opening paragraph. 

' Vi:e dure sunt in saeculo, vitae et mortis, hieis et tenebrarum. 
In his ctmstiiuti sunt anfjeli duo, unus aequitatis, alter iniqui- 
tatis.' Hero the words in italics echo Barn, xviii., Jj t( too 

Zmto; xat't v, rou 0-Z6TOUS , . . k}' £f i*\v yap iiiri Tt-rayutvoi $ina.y*>y>.\ 
ayytAoi tov OteZ, l$' %S ii ayyikoi Tow Itnctia, L's deviation from 

B in describing the angels is due to Hernias, Mandates, vi. 2. 1, 

Toupee-. In view of this, one must assign to Hernias, Aland, 
ii. 4, the adilition to iv. 8 (rather mangled at the end) of 
' Omnibus enim dominus dare vult de donis suis.' 

As to its ending, L has special features which 
deserve attention. It runs as follows : — 

(1) ' Abstine te, fili, ab istis omnibus, et vide ne quia te ab 
hac (loctrina avocet, et si minus eoifrn dwriplinam, doceberis. 
(2) ILi'c in consulendo si cothiie Jeceris, props eris vivo deo ; 
tfiiod hi non feceris, lonye eris a veritate. (3) Hac omnia tiln 
Hi aniina -pone, et non deciperis de spe tna [sed per h fee sancta 
cert amino peioeniesad coronam per DmnimimJemm Christum 
reijiiaiitem et dominantem cum Deo Voire et Spir'Uu Sancto in 
swcula sacitlorum. Amen].' 

Here we may safely set aside the words in brackets 
as late, and probably due to the translator. Lint it 
is otherwise with the rest. As to 1, the fact that 
the injunction to avoid the tilings of the Way of 
Death is separated from immediate connexion with 
that section, is probably a mistake ; while 'doctrina' 
is secondary as compared with 65ou rrjs SiSaxys, and 
' extra disciplinam' as compared with -/rape/cros 
0eoO. On the other hand, L seems to preserve the 
more original form in 'abstine te, Jili,' the plural 
of our Didaehe being an adaptation to its fresh 
setting in the larger work. In 2 we may at 
present set aside * in consulendo' as ambiguous 
(yet see below, iii. {b)). But the simple religions 
phrase ' prope erisvico deo ' looks at once primitive 
and Jewish in type ; and the thought occurs that 
it is equivalent to ' thou shaltbc a true proselyte.' t 
So Philo speaks of the proselyte as 'deserting to 
Go<] ' or « to the Truth ' (cf. Did. v. 2 11 ), which corre- 
s] ion Js exactly to the terms of L's antithesis. If this 
view be correct, L probably preserves the original 
form of Jewish -Christian 'Teaching' to converts, 

* Cases of omission or compression occur in iii. 3, 4», 8», iv. 
13", H», v, fin. (Tttt6xuapTr,roi) ; of transposition, in ii. 2, 3, 
where a different ethical emphasis is in view (CO is nearer our 
MS); of slight insertion, as i. 1, 'in sseculo'; ii. 2, 'deuni 
internum 1 ; iii. 7, ' sanctam terram'; iii. 0, 'nee honorabis te 
apud homines ' ; i v. 3, ' sciens quod tu judicaberis ' (after ' judiea 
juste '). 

t See art. Proselyte in present work, vol. iv. p. 134* ; cf. 
Apae. Bar 413 « w ho have forsaken vanity and fled for^efu^e 
Deneath thy wings." 
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while Did. vi. 2, 3 represents the fresh form given 
to this clause by the author of the fuller Didaehe, 
in terms of eurrent Palestinian conditions at the 
time when he wrote. In this light, 3 a , with its 
reference to the believer's Hope, may also be 
original,* corresponding in function to the eschato 
logical reference in Did. xvi. 

(e) Sch --The Life of Schmidt, an Egyptian monk 
of the Thebaid, who died about a.d. 451. Here 
we have in an Arable version (ed. Iselin, Texteund 
Unters. xm. i.) the bulk of the Two Ways, i.e. 
i.— iv, S (so CO) and traces of v., vi. 1. 

(2) Secondary witnesses : containing textual evi- 
dence of a fragmentary or uncertain nature, like 
that of the Sibylline Oracles. The parallels in 
these, as in most of the writings here named, will 
be found in J. Rendel Harris' Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles. — 

Ignatius, Smyr. xiii. 1, Mngn. iv. — Did. xvi. 2. 
Preaching and Apoc. of Peter (ed. M. II. James, 
S2). Hernias (Mand. ii. ete. ) — our Didaehe. 2 
Clement— apparently our Didaehe (xiii. 4, xvi. 4, 
Did. i. 3, 5; xvii. 3f., Did. xvi. If.). ApoL of 
Aristides, eh. xv. Justin — our Didaehe (Taylor, 
Expositor, in. vi. 359 tr.). Theophilus, ad AutoL 
ii. '&±fn. Ircnieus — Did. i. I, 5, xiv. 3; see below. 
Tertullian, ado. Marc. iv. 1— Did. xiv. 3, iv. 14. 
Clement of Alexandria— explicitly iii. 5 (calling 
it 'Scripture'), implicitly i. 5, iii. 2, ix. 2. I lip- 
poly tus, Philosoph. ix. 23— implicitly ii. 7 ; cf. i. 
3. Origen t — implicitly ix. 2. Pseudo- Cyprian, 
de Aleatoribns (eh. iv.; Did. xiv. 2, xv. 3) — ex- 
plicitly. Clementine Homilies. Pseudo-Clement, 
de Virginibus. Didascalia. (Syriac and Latin). 
Lactantius and Commodian — echoes of Two Ways 
only. Athanasins, Syntagma Doctrina: — clear 
traces of i.-vi., less dear of xiL, xiii.; de Virgini- 
tate — quotes or paraphrases, ix., x.; Fragment irepl 
ffvBoirpo^pryrwv, cf. xi., xii. Pseudo Athanasins, 
Fides Nicajna and Didascalia ccexviii. patruin, 
two recensions of the Syntagma, in which the 
Did. is freely used. Serapiou (of Thmuis, in the 
Delta), in his Prayer- Book, c. 350 A.D., quotes 
from ix. 4. Optatus, de Schisnutte Dotrtti.st. i. 
21, quotes iv. 3 a . Augustine eites Did. i. 5 fin. 
(see below, iii. (d)). Canons of Basil (Egyptian, 
5th cent.) uses the. Tiro Ways. Severinus, Doctrina 
de Sapient ia — explicitly (Two )Vays, and perhaps 
more). Benedicti Begida, iv, (Ttru Ways). John 
Climacus (r, 5S0) — implicitly i. 4, 5. Dorotheas of 
Palestine {e. 590) — implicitly iii. 1, 10. Boniface of 
Mainz, Admonitio (S. Pet ri) siwi pnrdieatio S. Boni- 
fatii, appears to know more than the Two Ways. 

(b) Historical tcstimonia — 

[lrenaeus. The authenticity of the Pfaffian 
Fragment is too dubious to warrant citation of 
its diurtpai twc d,7roor6Xwi' 5<ardteis]. 

Pseudo -Cyprian, de Aleatoribns, iv., ' Et in Doc- 
trinis apostoloram : Si quis frater delini|uit in 
ecclesia et non paret legi, hie nee colligatnr 
donee poenitentiam agat, et non recipiatur ne in- 
quinetur et iinpediatur oratio vestra' (Did. xiv. 2, 
xv. 3). 

Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iii. 25, 'E? roh v6dois (here 
= non-eanonieal books) Karareraxd^ Kai tCov llat'Xou 
irpd^euv i) ypa<py 8 re Xeyd/xefos llot^f nai i] 'Attoko,' 
Xi'^ts lltrpov Kal upbs toutois ij <f>€pofj.4vi] Hapva[3a 
eVtoroXTj Kal tov a-irotrTdXwv al Xeyop-evai AiSa^at 
— where liufinus has Doctrina qute diritnr aposto- 
lorum (so the Syriac). 

Athanasius, Fe-ital Epistles, 39, eori Kal trepa 
/?i/3\ta rot'Twe t$u)dtv, ov Kavovii&fieva p.£i> TeTinrajfiii/a 
5i napa rQn> waripoiv avayivuvKtaQai rots &pTi irpocrfpxo* 

* The 'Teaching' as known to Barn. xxi. I seems to have had 
some such closing exhortations. 

t Onsen's quotation of what occurs in Did. iii. 10 is probahl? 
, from. Bar rjahas, which iu has just cited. He the echo of th# 
same passage iu L)ionysi\is J qf Alexandria may ajso ue indirect. 
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lIvou nai flov\otiti>aii Kar-qx^ffffai rbv tt}% (oatSdas 
Xiryair' ~c<f>ia. ^LoXofiwVTOS Kai -0<pla -ipax Ka ^ 'E<r0Tjp 
Ka.i '\on5i6 na.i 'Vuidias Kai AiSo^t] Ka.Xavu.tVT] twv 
ottoctt6Xiiic Kai 6 lloi^f. 

OptntiiM, I.e., ' ICt in capitibus in and a torn m, Xon 
fades scisma ' (Diil. iv. 3"). 

KutitlUH, Vuttim. in Symb. A punt. 38, ' In Novo 
vero JV'.stmnento libel! us <jni (licit ur Pastor is she 
Henna?, [et is] qui appellatur Dmr Vitr vel Jtiil- 
iiiiun scctut'liim Prtrum. IJua 1 omnia le^i quidem 
in ccelesiis vohicrunt, non tnmcn proferri ad 
nuctoritatem ex his lidei conlirmnndam.' These 
are ' Ecclesiastical,' not 'Canonical' books. But 
they are not ' Apocryphal,' or such a.s were not 
to be rend in church*. This distinction should le 
home in mind in considering the following, and 
especially the silence of Western lists of canonical 
and other hooks, like that- of Codex Clnromontniius 
and the Dcvrttum Uvlasii.* 

iSicephorus, IStirhumetry (using list of s;ve. v.-vi. ). 
*ai tijai ttjs vias ai'TiXtyji'Ta.t' 
'A7ro*;d\t>t^is 'Iwii'j'ou ffri^. 1-100 
\Urpov ,, 300 
Bapvajia firiaTo\$ ,, I3G0 

6cra rrjs vlas dia(/T)KTjs CLirbKpvcpa.' 
Hfpiaoos UavXov 

,, II trpov 

,, 'Xwavvav 

., Oufia 

Erayy^Xtoi' Kara. Qwfiixv 
AiBax^l airatTToXwc orlx- 200 

Catalogue of the Sixty Boohs, 
Kai 8aa diroKpvfa' 
(OT apocryphal books, mostly not in LXX) 
'JoKwdot' IjTopia 

U(TpOX> &TTOKd\v^lS 

ricpioSoi Kai Aiba^al twv airacrToAuJi' 
llapv&fta iiriOToXrj 
UavXov uycifts 

The importance of this entry, which recurs in a 
list in Cod. Uarocc. *Jnti, is that the analogy of the 
xcpioSoi of Apostles (seen from Nieephorus' list to 
include separate works) points to more than one 
work known as At8a\v twv diroaT6Xu>i> ; and this in 
turn casts buck light on Kuxe bins' phrase. On 
the other hand, the Syriac ami Latin versions of 
Kn^ehius surest that only one work of the name 
was generally known in Syria and Italy respect- 
ively, towards the end of the 4th century. 

(c) Conclusions. — The impressions conveyed by 
this body of evidence may now he stated. (1) 
Knowledge of the Two Way? ( = Did. i.-vi.) is far 
more general than that of the full DidaeJie. ('2) 
Hut in this matter a broad distinction Ion-; existed 
between Palestine, or Syria, and other centres of 
Christianity. In the former, the two seem to stand 
on much the same level down to Kusebius, though 
after his day one of them tended to fall Out of use. 
This was probably the fuller form, now superseded 
by the JJidasaUi* and A/iust. Vunxt. (3) Else- 
where the bulk of the rules in the full Didache 
seem never to have suited existing usage, or at 
least speedily fell out of touch therewith. Hence 
it is mainly the Kueharistie parts t which have 
left traces on the literature of the 2nd and 3rd 
cents., both in Egypt and in the West. Yet 
several Egyptian witnesses of the 4th and 5th 

■ As the Difl.vhe is not among ' Apocrypha," It may have 
been one of the Opuxeula atijur tractatiui t>rthod<>x<>rum jnttnini 
not specified , to which perhaps the Epistle of Barnabas also 
belonged. 

t Possibly the early prevalence of the use of Wednesday awl 
Friday tin fnst-dajK, and of the three Jewish stated hour* of 
prayer, also implies the influence of Did. \iii. Again, Justin':* 
tffr, h^Kuus a.iti., to idling the president's Euchariatic prayer, 
may echo Did. *. fin »a-« tr.ktunt. 



eents. show various adaptations of phrases occur- 
ring in hid. xi.-xiii. Similar phenomena also 
crop up later in the West, possildy through use 
of such secondary sources. (4) In any ca#e the 
A(5ax»? rCiv &iro<7T*6\wi> meant to Atlianasius, if not 
already to Clement, the shorter work, which was 
adapted to the instruction of catechumens. It 
was a book for general Christian editieation, like 
Wisdom or the Shejihcrd ; whereas the fuller work 
was known only to scholars, and by them used in 
an historical sense and as largely out of date. 
In the West, at least in Italy, to judge from 
Kufinus' words (compared with his Athanasian 
model), we gather that even the Two Wttys had 
been given a local or IVtrine setting. (5) All 
this tells against the view (cy. of Funk) that 
the Tiro Ways as a distinct work was secondary, 
having. been separated from the larger Didache for 
catechetical purposes. But it favours the theory 
that the full Didache readied Alexandria, from 
Palestine, only after the primitive Didache had 
become tirmly established there. ((J) Finally, 
there is no proof that the full Didache ever ex- 
isted in Latin. 

iii. Genesis op the Didache.— (a) Genesis of the 
1 Two Ways.' Setting aside the theory that the 
full Didache (with or without i. 3''-ii. I) was prior 
to the Two Ways us a separate work, — which teems 
as little supported by internal * as by external 
evidence, — we must start from a closer considera- 
tion of the Tiro Days as the nucleus of the whole. 
In substance it is clear!}- of Jewish origin. This 
is proved both by its structure and by its constant 
parallels with purely Jewish literature, and par- 
ticularly witii Kabhinie sources. This was tirst 
demonstrated by Dr. C. Taylor, and is reatlinned, 
even to excess, by a Jewish scholar like Dr. 
Kohler. 

Kohler's collection of Jewish parallels (The Jetrish Ennjclo- 
pecdia, vol. iv., art. ' Didache") to the idea of 'two ways,' etc., 
in full and valuable. But he outruns the evidence \\hen he 
assumes that the ' Jewish manual ' (which he hastily infers to 
have existed) had matter bearing on love to Cod \\hi< h the 
Chris-Han redactor omitted. His obiter dicta, that 'the whole 
book has fallen into disorder,' and that 'the whole firs.t part of 
the " Didache," dealing with monotheism, was tampered with 
by the Christian editor,' are baseless conjectures. 

Specially Jewish is the section in which the path 
to the graver sins is fenced b}- warnings against 
the lighter ones (iii. I f]'.), each sneh warning being 
prefaced with 'My son.' Probably this section 
was honowed from a self-contained unit of Jewish 
teaching for Gentile proselytes (including iv. 1). 
Of such instruction, which was sure to take more 
or less tixed shape on the lines. of the Decalogue, t 
we have a good deal of indirect evidence (it. Ko 
2 lsff -). And it is obvious that the tirst ellurts of 
Jewish Christians, like the Hellenist missionaries 
of Acts, to instruct their Gentile converts, would 
naturally proceed on the existing lines. Hence 
we can well eonceive the genesis of the Jcwi-di- 
Christian Two )]'ny.i out of the oral eatvrhesis of 
missionary Judaism. But then* is no evidence 
that there was ever a purely Jewish Tim Way.* in 
writing, or even that all the eh-ments in our Ticu 
Ways ever before existed as a unity. Indeed, some 
of its precepts were probably the creation o\ the 
new and gentler Christian spirit— a spirit well 
represented by the positive form of the 'Golden 

* t'nlesn the Two liny* bad lain before tin- compiler of the 
Didache, he would hardly have written 'mv child' in iii. 1-iv. 1, 
his own tendency heihir shown in the ' children ' at the end of 
the Way of Death, anil the plurals throughout ehs. vii.-xvl. 
Nor <an we inm^iiie i. ai'-ii. 1, \i. 2 3, beinj; onnttud by anyone 
compiling a manual for eaieehuincns subsequent to the date ol 
the lull Didache. 

t KohU-r(/.r.)pmht«o<it that such emphasis on the Decalogue, 
especially in the Diaspora, was probably greater before Chris- 
tian disparagement of the oiher Mosaic laws, as teiu|>orary 
Jed in the matt- r. 
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]*ule, ! in contrast to the negative. In the original 
framework of the Two Ways, this negative form, 
'according to the traditional Jewish * interpreta- 
tion' (Kohler), practically cancels the larger .spirit 
of the words of Lv 19 18 ;'«o that on it the exegesis 
or 'teaching' proceeds. This defect was soon-felt 
by the Christian eonsciousness, and was rectified in 
the fuller Didache. 

Of course it is impossible to assign an upper 
limit to the date in the history of Christianity, 
when something like the Two Ways began to be 
used in the preparation of raw Gentile converts 
for baptism, lint, in the endeavour to trace its 
earliest written form and to assign a rough date 
to it, the Epistle of Barnabas is our primary 
authority. 

(b) The witness of ' Barnabas.' — Its witness, in- 
deed, is ambiguuus, and has been read in opposite 
ways by different scholars. One thing is certain, 
namely, that Barnabas did not know Did. i. 3 1 '- 
ii. •_' ; *dse it would not have failed to echo these 
more Evangelical precepts, lint the evidence, as 
we shall see, is rather against the fuller Didache 
ever having existed without them, and to this 
extent against Barnabas' use of it in any form, 
The alhnity of thought between iv. 9f. and Did 
xvi. 2 does not prove the opposite ;t bo 
be independent expressions of sentiments current 
in the same region and period (cf. lie ID 5 " -25 ). 
But, confining the issue at present to the most 
primitive Didache, does Barnabas presuppose a 
written or only an oral Two Ways? Probably the 
former. 

The striking verbal agreement with the very 
phrasing of the Two Ways (as found in 1 >idache, 
CO, and L), conjoined with great freedom of treat- 
ment, — involving changes in thought, as well as 
insertions and omis-ions, — all this points to use 
of a document rather than to quotation from a 
familiar stereotyped tradition. For an author 
would be less inclined to upset the order and 
wrest the sense of a body of teaching which be 
had learned by long use. 

In the case of Barnabas, moreover, the use of 
such a fixed tradition is the less likely in view of 
the writers sense of superiority to the religious 
ideal embodied in the ' Teaching,' which he aims 
at adapting to a higher level of spirituality. He 
finds it a form of instruction for would-be Chris- 
in the rudimentary principles of the new 



takes its personal references seriously, and sees 
in its author a more or less itinerant teacher (cf. 
Did. xiii. 2). Yet it is a theory which also emerges 
naturally out of due analysis of that author's 
handling of the Tivo Ways. 

Provisionally, then, we assume that Barnabas 
presupposes a written Two Ways, perhaps known 
simply as 'The Teaching' (cf. at evro\al r^i Stoax^r, 
xvi. *)) or 'Doctrine of the Lord'; but that this 
was only in the hands of certain church teachers, 
or was written down for the first time at his re- 
quest and for his benetit. Titus the question of a 
written form at this stage is of very slight moment 
in the place where our author wrote his Epistle. 
In any ease, it is probable that it was about the 
date of Barnabas that the Two Ways, after an 
oral career of some duration, passed into written 
form. It may be that in this- form it speedily 
followed the Epistle itself to Alexandria, possibly 
to satisfy a demand for fuller knowledge of it cre- 
ated by the latter. Thus would begin the Egyp- 
tian line of tradition, which is best represented by 
the Latin version, and in which it seems always to 
have been known as 'Teaching of the Apostles.' 

As to the contents of the 'Teaching:' as known to Barnabas, 

there is good evidence that it embraced the hulk of Did. i.A'. 

2 due* not prove the opposite;! both may (( >. except i. a"-ii. l, missing also from L, CO, Sch, etc.). 

The highly Jewish 'fencing of the Law' in iii. 1-0 would not 
commend itself to Barnabas, any more than the related iv. 1, 
which he modifies in a bold wa,\ (H; xipxn ?oZ e^dak/Mv for els 
x~,piov). But did he know eh. \i.? If so, in what form? 

Immediately after the Way of Death in Barnabas we read : 
' It is good, therefore, having learnt the ordinances '(bizatuujxTct) 
of the Lord, as many as have been written, to walk in them. 
For he that doeth them shall be glorified in the kingdom' of 
God : he that chooseth those others (ixuva) shall perish together 
with his works. For this cause is rtsurreetion, for this cause 
recompense. . . . Near (is) the day wherein all things" shall 
perish along with the Evil One. Near (is) the Lord and his 
reward. Again and again 1 entreat you : to each other {tut,?**) 
be good lawgivers; to each other (Uurw*) continue faithful 
counsellors (rvufioukoi) ; take away from among you all unreality • 
(t,T3xpi<riv).' This is certainly nearer to the line of thought in 
the Lat. than to our Did. vi. 2, 3. Nor should one overlook 
the parallelism between the iauruv pinn triupoukoi and L's ' in 
coiisulendo.' But if Barnabas implies L's ending, what mean 
the points of contact which exist between Did. vi. 2 and Bar- 
nabas? Probably a common atmosphere (see below (ri)). 

But what thitc must we assign tn Barnabas? 
As this is a crucial matter for our Didache, which 
was probably rather later, reason must be shown 
for fixing on the rei^n ot Vespasian, in spite of 
much critical opinion to the contrary. 

It is a mistake in method to rely mainly on the apparent 



iv c t -c it -i. - i i • i £ ■ it is a nusiatie m mecnoa to reiv muimv on uie apparent 

\\ ay Of Life : lie tunis it into a vehicle for impart- | reference in ch. xvi. to a rebuilding of the Jewish temple by 

the Romans as imminent. For such an expectation is (mite as 
likely to have arisen in certain circles under Vespasian, soon 
after the staggering catastrophe of a.d. 70, as later under 
Hadrian. This heing so, the dating in terms of Roman 
emperors, apocalyptically indicated in eh. iv., is really far more 
secure, when due note is taken of the very peculiar situation 
presupposed. 

'And T saw the fourth beast to be wicked and 
strong, and more intractable than all the beasts of 
the earth; and how there arose from him ten 
horns, and from these a little horn, an excrescence 
(wapafpv&oiov) ; and how that it abased at one stroke 
{if0' 'iv) three of the great horns." Now when it is 
noted that the text of Dn 7 7ff -, which is here 
explicitly cited, does not furnish the most distinct- 
ive phrases in this description (for which Barnabas' 
Greek is here given), we are sure that they contain 
at once its emphasis and the key to its author's 
meaning. Keeping this in mind, we perceive that 
the reign of Vespasian alone suits the conditions. 
He and his two sons were, for a student of apoca- 
lyptic on the look-out for striking phenomena 
rather than for strict 1 toman theory, 'three' eon- 
joint heads of the empire, which might be smitten 
down 'at one stroke.' The stroke was to be de- 
livered by Nero, reappearing as Antichrist-, himself 
an 'offshoot' of the series of emperors, to which he 



ethical 'insight' (gnosis) even to mature 
Christians, to whom he is ever saying, 'Let us 
become spiritual' (iv. 11). That is not the way a 
man treats the catechism of his own church, l a 
formulary engraven verbatim on his memory by 
constant use. It is rather the way of one who, 
finding a terse and time-honoured body of precepts 
current in a community of somewhat different 
traditions from his own, seizes on it from the out- 
side, as it were, and adapts it with sovereign 
freedom to the edification ot his own spiritual kith 
and kin. This, of course, involves a special view 
as to the genesis of Barnabas — a theory whieh 

* In view, however, of the fact that the maxim o e-u paa-Hi 
tT.fu fjt/i toi'i.o-v is attributed to Cleobulus (one of the Seven 
.Sages ot (Jreece), and that this form is close to that found in 
To -l's (3 fj,^,! py.hvi Tan.a-K) and in Philo (k n; -rafrsiv ixtiu.fi t 
ft./, Tan* a^Tty), one is led' to suspect that Uiis form was first 
adoj ted by the Diaspora as a maxim already current among 
those they wished to convert (cf. Hillel's use of it). This 
assumption would acrount for its interpolation in the 'Western' 
text of Ac 15' 2U - 2H , and in a somewhat different form. 

t The evidence of literary dependence, on the one side or the 
other, is weakened when we restore the text of Barnabas to its 
original forni.hv allowing for the reflex influence of the Didache 
on the isinaitic .MS (cl, Harris, 55 f.). 

t This goes against the 'ltco Ways being already in use in 
Egypt. Indeed, if Barnabas is addressed to Alexandria, the 
way in which the author cii 
'Teaching' excludes such an 
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Knmtay agree;* and it is hard to see why any As the enlargement of content* eon*ii*ted mainly 
should hesitate to accent it in some foim. e.g. in hi the addition of matte* distinctively Christian in 
Kumsay's, which includes Julius ninoii;' the 'ten | character, the Teaching or Doctrine was now *.•. 
kings,' and exclude* UtJio and Vitwllius as nn- f erred, no longer to ' t lie Lord' God, hut tn • i he 
likely to count as emperors in Vespasian's day.fi Lord' Christ, the special source of Mis Apuwilc** 
It is strange that any one should think that Nerval teaching. Thus would arise the title 'Teaching 
satisiies the unique situation hinted at by llama- of the Lord, through the Twelve A po*tli>, to the 
has, touching which he might well say to his eon- Gentiles.' 

temporary readers, 'Understand, then, ye ought.' | {ii) Us exmt cuntnit*. — Hut while, no doubt, 
Further, it is natural to suppose that "the cot net- ' this enlarged Didache from the hist contained tin 



dence between the political "situation and Daniel 
would be noticed while the new conditions were 
still fresh in men's thought*, that is, wirly in 
Vespasian's reign. Hence a date as early even as 
A.D. 71 is more likely than one towards the end 
of Vespasian's reign, especially as it would be 
before the Flavian rule was felt to be firmly estab- 
lished that the idea of Nero's return to overthrow 
the Flavian* (like the shortlived emperors of GS-d9) 
would most readily occur. 

(c) Origin of t/f fuller D'uhiche. — Assuming, 
then, that about A.I>. 7u, or soon after, the 
1 Teaching' of the Two Ways was already current 
in delinite form in one or more of the Greek - 
spenking regions of Palestine {e.g. the Maritime 
1'lain), how are we to imagine it growing into our 
Didaelie by the addition of the ecclesiastical sec- 
tions (vii.-xv.) and the ochutological conclusion 
(xvi.), as well as the parts of ch. i. absent from 
other witnesses to the Two Wnijsl In the period 
following immediately on A. It. 70 there still existed 
in Falestine a strong sense that all sacred usages 
of the local Fe< lesia rested upon the teaching of its 
Apostolic founders, particularly the Twelve. Hut 
it was also felt, with some dismay, that the personal 
influence of these authoritative exponents of the 
Gospel was yearly becoming less and less. In- 
firmity or death was rapidly removing those of 
them who had not already gone to other fields of 
work. How, then, was their influence to be pre- 
served unimpaired, especially among Gentile be- 
lievers, over whom it must from the lirst have 
bean least assured, and who were most liable to 
change under outside influences, which would be 
at their maximum on the sea-hoard? Sooner or 
later the plan would suggest itself of putting into 
written circulation those usages which were held 
to be Apostolic, for the sake both of lixity i\m\ 
wider diffusion. Such a method was quite in 
keeping with Hellenistic habits, especially when 
influence on non-dews was sought. Hence it was in 
every way natural that the lirst public catechism 
of the Christian life and of ordered Church fel- 
lowship should be addressed ' to the Gentiles.' It 
was equally natural thai it should be issued by 
its Hellenistic author or authors as ' Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles,' who were to all Palestinian 
Christians essentially the authorities as to their 
Foul's mind and will.* Finally, what more natural 
than to adopt an existing body of precepts like the 
Two Ways, already held to embody Apo*tolie teach- 
ing on the duty of the Gentile turned Christian, 
and to enlarge the scope of the title 'Teaching'— 
even at the risk of making it cover rather more 
than it would suggest § to a Greek at any rate? 

• Lightfoot, Clement, ii. 503(1. ; Kamsav, Church in the Iloman 
Empire, 3U7-3UU. 

t This i« clearly true of Vilellius, hut not equally *o of < >tho, who 
was dead before Vespasian Ix'cjiinc a candidate lor the purple. 
Accordingly, the }>r««riit writer prefers to reckon lroni Augustus 
and to exclude. Vilellius only (so KnscbhiK, UK iii. .Y 1, who may 
here reflect the view ol eon temporary writings). It is probable 
that St. John's Apocalypse also reckoned from AiigUWuw, in iTh 
similar passage, IT**-" :" sec edition in the 'Century Ilibl.-,' 5311. 

I Here one may observe that vi. Ii rcpn-enUi the spirit ol the 
concordat of Ac l;'i^ J - '■»'•, now seemingly applied with larger 
liberty for the individual conscience. 

S Note the tendency to modify it as time goes on. whether 
Into lltH-trinu- (tie Afratorilni*, iv.) or .J.W*«A.«, the title of a 
work which was meant to supersede our Didactic, at least as 
regards its ecclesiastical parts. 



hulk of chs. vii. xvi., did it contain all or any of 
the precepts now found in Did. i. "A ii. I » 
(I) Did. i. 3 1 ' ii. 1 reads as follows ; — 

i. 3: ' Mess them thut curse you, and pray for vour enemies, 
hut fast tor them that persecute jou. For what thank is 
there, if ye love them thut love yon ? Ho not even the lie .tiles 
the same'/ Hut love ye theui that hate>ou, and ye bhidl not 
have an enemy. 

4 : 'Abstain (thou) from fleshly and bodily lusts. If any one 
give thee a blow on the right cheek, turn to him the other also, 
and thou shall lit- perfect. If any one compel thee to ^n with 
him one mile, go with him twain. If anyone take away thv 
cloak, give him thy cout also. It any one' take from thee' what 
is thine, ask it not hack, tor neither cans;; thou. 

5 : ' (live to every one that askcth of thee, and ask not back ; 
lor to all the Father wills- that gifts be pi* en from his own 
homilies. Messed is he that gi\ eth according to th- "onnnand- 
ment ; for he in guiltless. Woe to him that lakcth ; fur if, indeed, 
am one having need taketh, he shall be guiltless ; but he that 
hath not need shall give account wherefore he took an> thing 
and for what purpose : and being put in restraint, shall he 
examined concerning his conduct, and shall not come out 
theme till he have paid the last farthing. Vea, too, concern- 
ing this very matter it hath been said, Let thina alms sweat 
into thine hands, till thou have learnt to whom to give. 

ii. 1 : 'And the second commandment of the teaching is ' — 

The problem is a delicate one, and the evidence 
is earlier and fuller for i. 5 than for i. 3, 4. Thus 
we have nothing in Hernias parallel to i. :V i, 
as Mnwl. ii. 4-6 is parallel to i. 5; and the Same 
holds also for Clement of Alexandria, if nut for 
Irena-us.* Moreover, the phrase Kara rijv ivroXriv 
(i. 5) occurs twice in xiv. 5, 7; so that it seems 
characteristic id the original compiler of the full 
work. Again, it is only what we should have ex- 
pected if the mind which added \ii. xvi. should 
find something wanting in an exposition of love 
to God anil one's fellow which began with illus- 
tration of the negative form of the hitter, without 
a word on its positive aspect. And when we look 
at the contents of the precepts for which we sup- 
pose him responsible, we hud the one in which Kara 
ttjv 4vto\t)v occurs to accord excellently with what 
we read in ix. X For there God's gifts of food and 
drink to mankind at large are referred to, and a 
verb ((xapicw) i.s used which contains the special 
notion expressed by the word for 'gifts' \xa.pia- 
fxara) in our passage. 

The closing paragraph of ch. i. is of such imjHirtanee, both 
tor the date ot our Indaehe and (or its use in later linn s, as 
to merit special notice. ' Itnt yet touching this topic, too, it 
hath been said, Let thy alms go on sweating into thine hands 
until thou perceive to whom to give' (*/>.* xai Tip, nurtu 

h j(Jr.J t'ipr.t&i, 'Wfiiin Til t, iktr.u*r\,t* Ttv lif ?af\l>fi.f fftv, Wyeil 

i, 5„f- f.„ Ji,). The sense of this is doubtrul. tin the whole, 
it seems Itest to regard it as <[iial hying the idea of indiscrimi- 
nate giving suggested in the Ton-going paragraph, which simply 
puts the unit" uu the person who asks and receives nndi r fulsc 
pretences. Here it is to be observed, as l>r, V. I ay lor has 
shown,! that the limitation iH not so much of what ha- been 
actually said (viz. that ev ery one wh» imk* is to receive, without 
miction), as of what might hastily be inferred (run it, viz. that 
there is no place lor restraint ond discrimination in giving. 
There is, in lact, the case where a man is ready to volunteer 
alms; ami then he is right to hold his hand, ami let the means 
of giving (gained bv one s sweat) go on gathering it in, until a 
til recipient be found. Hut, whatever its neaning inuy be. this 
saving touched a very living miction in ancient and nicdimwd 
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Christian ethics,* and so attracted a good deal of subsequent 
attention and comment. If, then, we may infer that the 
passage in the Did. is the fountainhead of this maxim in the 
Fathers and schoolmen, it proves that to some of them at least 
our Did. was known, down to the 5th cent, and later, and 
that in the Westt as well as the East. It is true that at first 
sight the maxim, as introduced with upr^cti, might seem to come 
rather from some OT Scripture, especially as Augustine cites it 
with ' ct alio loco Scriptura dicit : Sadet,' etc. But the nearest 
known OT passage is the \k* iu vtiZ;, yv£9i rut <r<uut of Sir 1*2! ; 
while, had a nearer heen known to Augustine and others, they 
would somewhere have ghen us more than the former's alio 
loco. Hence we may conclude that Sir 12 1 is in fact the ultimate 
basis of the upwett in the I>idaohe, but that its phrasing of the 
maxim is in terms of some current (, Rabbinic) paraphrase of it 
(cf. i fifth in Mt 5 : «> is ). 

This is so far confirmed by a passage in Nicetas' catena on 
If t 5-*'- : ' We should do alms, yet with judgment and to the 
worthy, that we mayjind a recompense from the Most High.' 1 
In the words in italics there is a clear echo of Sir 12 2 , so that 
what precedes is probably based on 12 1 . Thus this passage in 
Sirach seems to have been the locus claszicm for the idea of 
giving f*jT« xpureait xeti ms «|<o*f, — to use Nicetas' words ; and 
the more concrete saying under discussion was perhaps a 
current form of it.§ Whether this maxim was already in the 
Didache as known to Clement of Alex, is an open question. 
But if we find him expressing the sentiment in immediate con- 
junction with the thought with which it is connected in the 
Didache, there is a presumption that he knew that work to 
contain it. Now this happens in his Quis dives salvus.W May 
it not be, too, that the ' libellus ab apostolis ' known by Origen 
to contain ' Beatus est qui etiani jejunat pro eo ut alat 
pauperes,' was our Didache expanded ini.Sf 

We have yet to consider the relations of Hernias and the 
Didascalia to our Didache i. 5 as a whole. The Didascalia (as 
reconstructed from the Syriac and the Verona Latin fragment) 
has the following in hk. iv. 2, 3: 'Truly blessed is he who is 
able to help himself, and so avoid pressing on the place of 
(relief belonging to) the orphan, the stranger, and the widow. 
This grace, moreover, is of God. Hut woe to those who have 
and hypocritical!}/ take, or who take when able to help them- 
selves. But every one who takes shall give account to the Lord 
God in the judgment-day, wherefore he took. . . . lie who has 
and takes hypocritically, or through laziness, instead of working 
and so helping himself and others, shall incur judgment with 
God. . . . He, then, who (jives simply («t*.w?) to all, gives well, 
as far as he is concerned ('shut Crt illi '), and is guiltless 
('iimooens' = k8£n>;). He, too, who takes because of affliction 
(fl>.*,3(A*"«) . . . takes well, and shall be glorified by God in life 
eternal. Here the words in italics seem simply to make more 
explicit the middle clauses of Did. i. 5, viz. ' Woe to him that 
takes; for if indeed any one having need takes, he shall be 
guiltless ((iSisf) ; hut he that hath not need, shall give satis- 
faction {huatt Z.zr,*) why and wherefore he took.* As to the rest 
of the quotation, it seems to echo our Didache "i in its anti- 
thesis aX-r.Uto; uuxxpte;, t,!jtt\ . . . x«u.$u*av<riy, which is parallel 
to Did. alone. * + On the other hand, Hernias is the prohable 
source of the other matter. For its form follows closely the 
phrasing of Hennas, Hand. ii. 5f., e.g. cl uiv ykp \*.u£*.yovn; 
bkn3i/j.ttei . . . b cvv lihehi (irii; thrice in the immediate con- 
text, besides tHa-tr iivTif»vu.=.\ait h.heu kir?.u; abovp) khm; 
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Further, the idea of the pious lahour and merit of the re- 
cipient, in praying for the donor, may well come from Sim. ii. 
(■, T, just as thi idea of the needv as God's altar, here and else- 
where (ii. 2C, iii. i), 7, 14) in the tUdascalia, goes bank to Poly- 
carp, drf I'htl. iv. 3. 



* Dr. Taylor is too ready to take the sense put upon the 
maxim by Augustine and later writers, specially in the West, 
as fixing its meaning in the Didache. Its original context in 
the Didache requires that the stress fall on the puxP'* "" y*«s 
T.vt S»r, i.e. the arrest of the impulse to give ; while in Augus- 
tine, Cassiodorus, and Bernard, at any rate, the emphasis is 
on the justum which they insert Cdoiiec inveniax justum cui 
earn tradas'). 

t Here the divergences in text are against all being dependent 
On Augustine. 

+ The exact parallel to Apost. Const, iv. 3 which follows in 
Nicetas, with KXitt. in the margin, is, in fact, derived from that 
work, Clement of Rome being its supposititious author, fts 
attribution to Clem. Alex, is due to a mere guess of Corderius, 
the first editor of Nicetas' catena, as is shown by F. X. Funk, 
Eirchengesch. Abhandlvngen, ii. 126 f. 

S Compare the Rabbinic saying, 'He that receiveth alms 
without neefling the name, shall come to want before he dies' 
(KethubOth, GSa). 

I Ch. xxxi. ad fin., where he says that the principle in Mt 
10 J if -, as to making friends by the worldly Mammon, is even 
more divine than tuyt'i t« a'ntZtTt a S.W, since it teaches 
one not to wait to be asked, iiX'stira? kyaZv-ru* o<rnf «£<ar tV 
Ttttit'tt. That he has Did. i. S in mind, is suggested by his 
adding 6tov - t kp oytw; ■h jeicium fiXabtufKn to T«vT(, jb.t.A., as Did. 

adds, TOte-i ■jap Bikti liSoo-6a.i i tut; p ix TWv (iiftiv X a P"'f iaT0 "'. 

* The 1/idascalia is certainly dependent on our Didache 
elsewhere (cf. Holzhey, Die Abhdngigkeit des nyr. Jjidaskalia 
von der Didache, Munchen, lb98). 

** The nearest known parallel is the sentiment in Ac 2ftK5, 
which the interpolated Apost. Const, iv. 3, actually substitutes 
here, in the form mi xtti i xupins fixxa-pio*. iWiv iloat ran bibeyna. 



As to the relative priority of our Didache and Hermas, the 
case seems here as clearly in favour of the former as elsewhere.* 
But if so, it is probable that Hermas' repeated fit, J«rT«>» 
{biaxpituv) TiK Su; r, t«'h (iv, b£; is a protest against the ft'-xi"* 
k> yvZ; Tin iZi of Did., and that consequently 'lipeiraru, etc., 
stood in the Didache as known to Hermas, and is, in fact, per- 
haps echoed in ix ™» zst^v iron . . . btlov. It seems, indeed, 
that Hernias' protest is twofold. He protests, first, against tr\ ing 
to distinguish the good and had ; it is enough that they be 
needy ; that, he says, is God's own principle (cf. Mt ft* 5 ). Then 
he goes further, and protests against trying to distinguish be- 
tween real and apparent need ; that, he says, is the receiver's 
look-out. But whatever Hennas may or may not have in mind, 
Did. i. 5 fin., in writing k'K\k xeti rtpi toiitou 3-5 (</»itui, proh- 
ahlv means to apply what follows only to the need of dis- 
tinguishing real from feigned need : so Apost, Const, iii. 4, xp* 

ykp l-j -ztittt TavTaf k,t)fu-7eiit, p-v Ci^ozpitovtTa.; TtZro* otrri; y »j 
ixuiov' i ykp xCpiei $r,n, natT* tu otiVauvn vi S.Soi/' b%\&r di i>t jeu 
XprXotTi xx?' aXi.lJuav. 

But "we ean hardly imagine the 'Teaching' 
proper, at any stage, to have opened abruptly "with 
a section on giving; and, in fact, we observe in 
what immediately precedes in our MS that the 
phrase xai &J-77 rtXeios lias its parallel in vi. 2. Nor 
is the parallel merely verbal. The idea of the 
phrase is probably the same in both eases, and 
belongs to the same mode of thought as meets us 
in ,1a l 25 2 lj 3 a , touching a v6/xos <i\ev6epias and a 
WXeios cLvrjp in relation to it (cf. Mt5 48 19- 1 ). 

The feeling that though a certain perfection of self-mastery 
was the Christian ideal, it cnuld not he insisted upon for all 
in practice, seems to have been rather general among the 
second generation of Christians, when as yet even the most 
exacting Gospel precepts were taken seriously by all as the 
law of their new life. It meets us not only in Did. i. 4, vi. 
2, 3, but also in Barnabas, and that in a way which does not 
point to dependence of the one on the other, in Did. vi. 2, 3 
it takes this form : ' If, indeed, thou canst hear the whole yoke 
of the Lord, thou shalt be perfect; but if thou canst not, what 
thou canst, that do. But touching food, bear what thou canst ; 
but of that offered to idols greatly beware, for it, is worship 
of dead gods.' In Barnabas we read of ' the new law of our 
Lord Jesus Christ— wiih out yoke of constraint as it is' (ii. 6); 
and of the spiritual, not ritual, ohedience which helongs to 
it. On the other hand, we have in his Two Ways the exhorta- 
tion, ' as much as thou canst thou shalt he pure {jty*iWus) in 
the interests of thv soul,' following on a specially exacting 
precept as to control of the tongue (xix. S, cf. Ja 32 for the 
tongue as test of the ' perfect man '). This breathes the same 
spirit as speaks in Barn. iv. 11, 'Let us be spiritual, let us he 
a temple perfect to the Lord ; as much as is in us, let us 
practise the fear of God ; let us strive to guard his precepts.' 
Thus Barnabas has the same idea as Did. vi. 2, the meaning 
of which he helps to fix ; but he puts it in his own way, 
without showing trace of Did. vi. 2 any more than of Did. i. 4. 

Thus the author of our Didache intends his 
qualifying paragraph in vi. 2 to refer to the 
'teaching' already given in i.-v. ; and his recog- 
nition that ' the yoke of the Lord ' includes what 
might overtax the moral power of some, becomes 
more natural if we suppose that he had in mind 
high counsels like those in i. 4, 5,t which he had 
himself introduced. 

So far there seems good reason for holding that 
the full Didache originally embraced the precepts 
in Did. i. 4, 5. But was that all, and did it open, 
litly enough, with the general precept, 'Abstain 
thou from bodily lusts' ? 



'AT'^eu tuv trapxixvv xa.i <ra»j.a.?ix»v liAvfuZv. Here there may 
he dependence on 1 P 2" ; but more probably actpxix** is an 
interpolation from 1 P 2 11 , to explain the less biblical a-oiu«T/ataiv, 
which the Apost. Const, changes into xo<ru.,xx*. Cf. 4 Mac I- 2 
Tit bi iTttivu.iuy a! ft.iv iltnt ^,vxixxi, al 5= tranLefTixcti, The present 
writer cannot think (with Ropes, Die Spriiehe Jesu, 40) that 
this maxim is to be viewed ' as an ahstract reproduction of such 
passages as Mt 5 2 -" ,f -'. It goes too closely with what follows. 
The best parallel is Hermas, Mand. xii., where all virtues are 
referred to i, i^u^.c i, kyxQi. (i yep ?c£oi ™ (W **™«, i, 

tv i-rSufjUa. tv kya.br,, 2, 4), and all vices to % (t,%,u.^ r, tbytp* 
('ATf£Hrfc*i suv b'.i k'-ro ii> i-nOvf*-:* riv t» v »,»««™^w« 
X,i,tYSi tu Ofu, 2, 2). Cf. Mand. viii., with its maxim, »i 

i. 297 ff., 



* Dr. Tavlor's paper in the .fournal of Philology, : 
almost amounts to demnnstratioii on both issues. ^ 

t Cf. John Climacns (>ffic. vi.) tUt^v w.v t« ajrat/vn htocu, 

tUe^ie-Tifot bi xtt'i ra fir, cuTouirr 7S bi an T9« capcutTOf f*t] 

i-T*,™*, IwW.VCUi |lt <a«-T«, 7» X « T*V k™&Z* X*t p« 'h0, 

x K ti:e-rr.xiv. This passage suggests that t. has fallen out from 
the phrase oibi ykp^M*, at the end of i. 4. ' Nay, not even 
if thou art able ' would make good sense after 'Ask not back 
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stub itTf.ii irr<»' iTi Titmt ymp in i>ijiiiiH , 8*j, tti fn*> 
</*> : so t Clem. xvi. 8, ,u>i *>T*T*/i(>.a*itiU« «»« t*i x*rjLuxv> 



No doubt this has reference to ■what follows, 
— repression of the instincts to * hit baek ' ami to 
hold fast oue'a possessions. For such instincts 
spring largely from liodily impulse, while nnrestmt- 
fulness {dve^Kasla, if. Justin, Apol. i. 10) is a 
vie tor v of spirit over body, a supreme form of 
self-control (crutppoovvi} or iyKp&Teia). Vet, admit- 
ting this connexion, would the 'Teaching' or 
exposition of the fundamental commands in Did. 
i. 'J be likely to begin with nn resentful tie**, rather 
than with what we liml in i. 3, a.s also in Lk G'- 7 '* ? 
It is hard to decide. The very fact that i. 2 does 
precede might make the compiler pass at once to the 
most concrete and practical examples of the spirit 
of love, viz. unresent fulness and active charity, 
rather than dwell further on the feeling of love* 
and its secret acts of prayer and fasting. Again, 
it is rather strange that in i. 3 (and there alone) 
the plural ' Rle*s ye,' etc., appears at the head of 
precepts purporting to he addressed to the indi- 
vidual eutecliumen. lor it is nut as though at 
this time the ip.si.ssimn verba of the Lord's precepts 
were felt to he loo sacred to be adapted to the 
context in which they were cited. Yet such argu- 
ments seem weaker than those pointing to i. 15 as 
originally part of our Didache. For, first, our 
Didache really has in mind not the single convert, 
but Christians in general, as conies out in its ' May 
ye, children, be delivered from all these' (at the 
end of the Evil Way). >Jext, the clauses, 'font 
for those who persecute you,' 'and ye .shall not 
have an enemy, are not found in our Gospel* ; and 
the latter at least seems to have influenced .Justin 
Martyr both in his Itimhffttc and Apology. Indeed, 
Justin practically follows i. 3 as a whole, where it 
deviates from our Gospels. 

Apol. i. 15, iiJj;iWl imp ri'» i^Qf/it Ittvi *«! lyarxri rt'j; 
fi.iTtZvr(ti i/itkt Mci ti/.f/inl Tt'tff xttrafimivetr! iiUi* zm ly^j^ffi 

it-Tit rut i?»;^i«J#»T»i» iuif. The sentiment ui *ix '<*"■( v/bp<>* 
is traced in Apot. i. l-l, Dial. '2;>J U, as also in Clem. Hunt' x\i. 
3'>, by Dr. C. Taylor (Expositor, 3rd series, vi. :Jii4f., where 
Justin's relation to the I>»1. is examined). To which way he 
added Apol. of Artttide*, 15, tojS iJ,*«L*T«- xinii -:xp*xa.\tZ<rt 
xai >rpir;t\i~it airaj: ix-jTHi rtitvnt. Nor does it seem mere 
accident that Maud, ii., which hetfins Hennas' exposition of 
the faith and fear of Ciod, in enjoininsr childlike m*ri.«ri>t and 
kxuxja. first specifies abstinence from «z?a>.n/..« (*«< tlGr.*.a.> 
T«tfiti ifti; u\7m. -a it*,.), and then deals with the duty of 
giving (Ata£,-v, 

To sum up. The fuller Didache seems, from the 
first, to have contained all, or very nearly all,t of 
eh. i. as it stands in our MS. Its title was the 
second and longer one of our MS, under which 
it was perhaps known to Hernias, whose Twelve 
Mandates (evro\ai), artificially drawn out to that 
numlKT, seem suggested by those of the Twelve 
Aposlles. Ayain, they and their leaching 'to 
the Gentiles' nuiy be alluded to in the Twelve 
nations* who inhabit the world, and to whom 

• fiike Test, iHxarhar, 5, uya-Tart f'fiiet xxi rit Tlr.n'tt, Tivrra 

xai iron*} tAtsTi (the practical result of *T>.«<rt[f to God and 
man). 

t Observe the similar Evangelical matter in eh. xvt., which 
Is generall} admitted to have been part of the fuller Didache 
from the first. Yet while we find early trace* of Imuran/, cic., 
t.tj. in Henna* (see above, p. 44'',' 1 ), it is otherwise with the 
penalty of the deceitful receiver; moreover, the connexion 
between '\hpanmai, ete. and what precedes woulil gain by its 
omission, lint if nn interpolation, it must he early, as it is not 
assimilated to our Uospels. 

; Sim. ix. 17. 1 : so Dr. Taylor, Journ. of I'hil. xviii. 20S. 
Yet Hennas may rather have the spiritual analogic of the 
Twelve trihes of Israel in view (<:(. Mt ID"'). It in noteworthy 
that in Mand. xii. 8. 2 we read ru,iT,}.irn *Zt r«f Urt/.ae rk; 
J*****, a;id then follows a rebuke of the suggestion that these 
i»T«x*i are too hard for man to keep. It looks as if Did. vi. 2 
were liein^- abused in the practice of some. On the other hand, 
the tr.rrt.a TiAi.aof Sim. v. 3. t5 transforms the r0.ii*rr,i of Did. 
i. 4, vi. 2, into 'merit.' 



'the Son of God was heralded by the Apostles.' 
•Justin Martyr also shows himself familiar with 
the exact idea of this title, when lie writes of tovs 
dirb -iravrds (Ovovs dvOpliruv Sia rjjy irapa. tZv diroa- 
t6\wv aiTOv d"i6ax*js irfiffdf'vTas nal TrapaiTrjaantvoHS 
ra 7ra\a(d eV oU wXavwfievoi dveoTpa<pi\crav {Otj (Apol. 
i. 53, cf. ii. 2, to, Ka\a iaiTy ffwcirtaTdf/.tvos 5ia. 
tt)v dirb rod XptffTov Stdax^v, to 8i5a<jK&\ioi> t^s &tias 
dpfTTjs wfj.o\6yT}<j(i>). And, indeed, it may well l*e 
that the very form in which Justin, in common 
witli the Keri/fji/iit Petri, Hennas, '2 Clement, and 
the Ajiolorjy of Arixtirlv.s, conceives Christianity, 
viz. as revealed 'teaching' on virtue and vice, 
owes much to the iniluence on the first half of 
I he second century of the Christianity set forth 
in the Aidaxv Kvpiov 5ia tCjv SwdtKa dTroardXwv tois 
lOvcotv. This would help to explain the degree to 
which • moral win,* with its notions of the Divine 
(vroKai and puffObs QiKaiocrvv^, colours that literature. 
Certainly the title of our book suits the attitudo 
of orthodox circles in the closing years of the lir.st 
century, when I'apias was on the look-out for those 
who related rds Trapd rov nvpiov ry TritTTtt dtdopitvas 
(<?K7o\ds), as witnessed by personal 'disciples of the 
Lord' (Euseb. HE iii. 3'J). 

("1) As to chs. vii. -xvi., it is usually assumed that 
they are homogeneous, and contain nothing alien 
to the original Didache in its enlarged form, lint 
this is havdly accurate ; and though the accretions 
are wonderfully few and slight, when we remember 
the nature of the Didache and the drastic handling 
to which in other forms it has been subjected (see 
below, 11. 'Transformations,' etc.), it is the more 
worth while referring to them, that they furnish 
the sole excuse for a paradoxical theory that our 
1 Mdache ' did not exist as a book before the 4th 
century.'* Itesides a number of mistaken or in- 
conclusive criteria of lateness,! the treatment of 
Haptism in eh. vii. is rightly appealed to as tin* 
primitive. It is true that Allusion bus here nothing 
to do with ' clinic baptism ' (as l>r. Iligg supposes), 
and therefore is not m itself a mark ot late date. 
I Jut the change of address, from the plural of 
the community to the singular of the officiating 
minister, suggests a later hand ; and the suspicion 
is borne out by the A/tost. Const, (in what it has 
and has not), as well as by the unusual concern for 
detail — the casuistry ot baptism, &o to speak — 
which marks these clauses. They find their fullest 
parallel in the Clementine Homilies (ix. Ill, xi. 'Jli, 
iii. 73, xiii. 9, 11), and may belong to about the 
same period. This applies to vii. 'J, 3, and to the 
end ot vii. 4. lint the injunction lo the baptizer 
and baptized to fast beforehand, and to any others 
who can to join them in this, is probably original 
(cf. Justin, Ajx>t. i. (51, T]fiu.f avvcixofjL^i'uy sal <j\<vvt)<j- 
Ttv&Twv acToss). Other minor secondary features 
are the form of the Uoxology in ix. 4, which the 
quotation in Athan. rfe. \'iry. (with the parallel 
passage in the A post. Const.) shows onee lo have 
heen, as elsewhere in the Didache, aou (otiv rj 
SiVa^is Kal i} 56^a ; and the possible insertion of 
ix. 5 b Kal yap nepl tovtov tipr)Kev 6 Kvpios, M77 5*.tc 
to dyiov toU Kvsrl. In this hitter case the formula 
of citation tXpT\Kev 6 Ki'pios is certainly not un- 
primitive ; but the idea (the fi^ta £17*011 of later 
liturgies) is not found connected with Mt 7" before 
Clement (Strom. II. ii. 7)'and Tertullian (dc I'/'tasv. 
xli.). Further, it duplicate* what appears in n.-ue 
primitive form in x. G b , tt ns ayios, ^px^ fftiu ' el 
Tij ot'* ten, (itTavotiTw \ and the more elaborate 
parallel in Apost. Const., which has the like 

• Dr. C. Biuff. hoctrine of the Twelve J/>ajrfto(S.I\C.K. D9s). 

t Some simply turn into proof* of err*/ < a rly date, e.g. the 
fullowinji : ' At what date would it be thought Inwlnl to publish 
the Lord's Prayer and a collection of Kucharistic prayers in a 
book of this dcscripl ion?' This sccrns io the present "writer to 
tell rather heavily uirainst the relatively late daU» ol Homin-* 
Mtturv date. 
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thought without citing the words of Mt 7°, 
shows how apt such an idea was to creep into 
the text. Finally, in xii. 5, the striking word 
" Christ monger ' (X/kot^oto/jos, in contrast to Xpta- 
naeos at the end of xii. 4) may he suspected of 
being late in origin. Certainly its use elsewhere 
is late, beginning perhaps with pseudo-Clement 
(Epiit. dc Virg. I, x. 4, xi. 4. xiii. o) and Athanasius 
(dc Pscudoproph., echoing Did.) ; nor does Apost. 
Const, make use of it, or indeed of xii. 2-5 as a 
whole. This, however, cannot do more than render 
the early date of xii. 5 or even xii. 2-5 lather less 
certain than that of the work as a whole. With 
Kneh reservations, then, the original contents of 
the fuller Didache (prohably as Hennas knew it) 
were practically those of our MS. 

iv. Cnur.CH CONDITIONS IMPLIED IN THE 
Didache.— This subject will he discussed more 
fully under C. Enough here to indicate certain 
features hearing on origin and date Thus the 
degree to which its Christianity is still expressed 
in forms determined by Judaism, while yet its 
attitude to unbelieving Judaism (' the hypocrites ') 
is one of latter hostility, seems a highly primitive 
trait. It has more in common with the Epistle of 
James than with any other Christian document ; 
onlj% the judgment which James felt near at hand 
has fallen, and has left Judaism as a whole still 
impenitent — apostate in the eyes of our author. 
Yet even he is swayed by Jewish sentiment in 
matters stich as dietary restrictions (vi. 3), where 
inherited instinct would naturally leave a prefer- 
ence, even when Gentiles were concerned. And so 
vi. 3 shows a (jualihed survival of the compromise 
laid down in Ac 15^', witii a clear distinction be- 
tween different elements in it : ' Now touching food, 
bear what thou canst ; but of food offered to idols 
greatly beware, for it is worship of dead gods.' 
Observe, too, the natural, allusive way in which it 
is said : 'All first iruits . . . thou shalt take and 
give as the first-fruits to the prophets ; for they are 
your chief piiests. . . . Take the first- fruits and 
give according to the commandment ' {xiii. 3, 5, 7). 
It is the age of transition, when the old forms of 
Palestinian Judaism are being adapted to the 
new religion of the Spirit, of which the prophet is 
the type. 

lint it is in the Eucharistic forms that this 
primitive continuity of thought and feeling is most 
apparent. "We are still in the atmosphere of 'the 
breaking of bread' as it appears in Acts. The 
ideal implied in the. Didache might (with the sub- 
stitution of second-hand for first-hand Apostolic 
teaching) be summed up in the words of Ac 2 J2 
'They were keeping steadfastly to the teaching of 
the Apostles and to the communion — the breaking 
of bread and the prayers.' 'The breaking of 
bread ' in Thanksgiving (Eucharist) is still viewed 
as ' the expressive act by which the unity of the 
many, as partakers of the one Divine sustenance, 
is fiignilied ' (Hort, Christian Ecclcsia, 44) : and 
here we have samples of 'the prayers' in which 
the thanksgiving was expressed. When we ex- 
amine these prayers, they are seen to be trans- 
formed Jewish BcrakhCth over food ; only, the 
parallel between the bodily and spiritual food 
reappears in a yet more impressive form, and the 
looking forward to the restitution of the Davidic 



irpofprjTai. nai oi8d(7Ka\oi of Ac 13 1 with Did. xiii. I, 
2, xv. 2). Particularly is this so, when we observe 
the agreement of Didache and Luke's Gospel (on 
either text) with respect to the order of the Cup 
and the Dread. For, however we may explain the 
liturgical usage here revealed, it is hard to believe 
that it would be thus enjoined, without a sign of 
embarrassment, once the Gospel of Matthew, with 
its opposite order in the story of the Last Supper, 
had become generally known in Palestine. Such 
a consideration tends to exclude the notion that 
the Didache means our Matthew in those en tees 
where it cites 'the Gospel ' (viii. 2, xi. 3, xv. 3, 4) — 
a view otherwise unlikely, owing to the fact that 
it also quotes Evangelical phrases found only in 
Luke. Add to this the nature of the ministiy, 
especially the central significance of the prophet 
ami the absence of anj* one presiding adminis- 
trative official ; the absence of any trace of public 
persecution, of any fixed creed, any conscious 
theological tendency, or any special heresy to be 
guarded against ; and, finally, the type of its 
eschatology — and the general eflect is that of a 
staye in primitive Christianity not later than the 
close of the 1st century. 

J. Reville, Les Oriaims de I'fipiscnpat, 260 f., well says: 
'Certainly the compiler of the Didcwhe, like nil genuine Chris- 
tians from the beginning, has a very lively sense of the unity 
of the Christian Society. Hut this unity is all spiritual and 
mystical : it does not yet manifest itself in any ecclesiastical 
organism. • ■ • The veritable organs of the essential unity of 
the Church are still the apostles and, above all, the itinerant 
prophets, all those who go from city to city, from village to 
village, to be the witnesses of one and the same evangelic tradi- 
tion ami the interpreters of one and the same Christian inspira- 
tion. Precautions have already to be taken concerning them, 
lest they abuse their position ; but there is as yet no thou-.ht 
of subordinating them to any ecclesiastical authorities. The 
sovereignty of the Spirit is still undisputed,, ind knows no other 
control than that of tbe conscience of the faithful.' 

v. Date.— In trying to reach a yet more exact 
date, we are hampered by ignorance of the relative 
rate of development in different countries, especi- 
ally as it happens that primitive features were 
likely to linger longest in Palestine, to which 
internal evidence points directly. Accordingly it 
is rash to say of Palestine, that after a given decade 
such a manual would no longer be in correspond- 
ence with its environment. Still it does seem pos- 
sible to show that certain decades are more prob- 
able than others, even in Palestine. Nor is docu- 
mentary evidence here quite so wanting as is often 
supposed, if we may take Dr. R. H. Charles' views 
on the Ascension of Isaiah as substantially correct, 
lie shows that the striking Christian section (iii. 
13Mv. IS) — which he gives reasons for believing 
to have belonged original!}' to a larger 'Testament 
of He/.ekiah' (known to Cedrenus)— reflects con- 
ditions as they existed within the lifetime of the 
last of those who had seen their Lord in the flesh 
(iv. 13), i.e. not later than A.D. 100. Further, the 
Hebraic cast of the style and the circle of ideas in 
this section point strongly to Palestine, or at least 
Syria, as the region to which its descriptions apply 
most directly. "Here, then, are data for testing 
the state of things implied in the Didache by 
criteria belonging to a similar local type of Chris- 
tianity. The following quotations exhibit the main 
points of contact. After an account of the first 
advent of 'the Beloved' {i.e. Messiah as God's 



Kingdom (here alluded to in 'the Holy Vine of Tah, as in Did. ix. x. ; see Mt 12'«, citing Is 42 lflf -) 
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David Thy servant'), with the festal joy of 
united and blessed Israel, receives a nobler Mes- 
sianic meaning. Indeed, the more the parallel 
with Ac 2 4 - -47 is studied, the more the identity of 
spirit comes out ; and a conviction arises that the 
writings belong to nearly the same epoch * (cf. the 

* The present writer assigns the- Luki 
to Vespasian's reign. 



$ns the- Lukaa writings, Jike Barn.,, disciples will let go the prea 
Apostle,, .odthor faith and 



and 'the discipling of the Twelve 5 {i} tG>v owSe/ca 
/xatfTjreta), we read — 

1 He will send forth his disciples, and they shall disciple all 
the nations and every tongue nnto the resurrection of the 
r.eloved . . . and his ascension into the seventh heaven, 
whence he came : and manv who believe in him will speak 
the Holy Spirit. . . . And on the eve of his approach, his 
ipks will let go the preaching (t?o$y:ti.'xv) of his Twelve 
* love and their purity (ayniav): 
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ami there will l>e nianv factions on the v\e ol his approach. 
Ami there "ill he in thiw* days mani desiring to rule, tlioiijfh 
void oi wisdom : ami there will he many lawless elders atnl 
shepherd* unjust towards (heir sheep, which shall Ik- ravaged 
lor want ol juirt* ahepherdrf. . . . Ami there will he* much 
blander and vainglory . . . and the Holy Spirit will depart 
from thf many : and there will not be in those days many 
prophets speaking sure things but only one lure and there in 
din-rs pirn t-s, by reason id the Spirit of errur and of fornication 
and vainglory n'nd love of money, which shall be in those who 
will be called tenants of that i»»f and in those who will re- 
ceixe him. Ami there will he great hatred in the shepherds 
and elders toward* each other.* r'or there will" be much 
jealousy in the last dare, for null will speak what is pleasing 
in hi> own eves: and they will let go utterly the prophecies 
of the prophets who were bufore nu- (Isaiah): and these very 
visions they will treat a.- void, in order that they may utter 
the inipult.es of their own heart' (iii, 13-31). 

Next follows a description of tlie descent of 
Beliur ' in tlif likeness ol a man, a king, lawless, 
a matricide, one who himself— the king will per- 
secute the plant which the Twelve Apostles of the 
Helmed shall plant ; and of the Twelve, one shall 
he delivered into his hands," Thi« Nero-Antichrist 
is then pictured as mutilating the superhuman 
I lowers of the Messiah — 

'lie will aet and speak like the Beloved, and will say, "I am 
God, and before me there has been none." . . . And the greater 
part ot those who shall have been associated together in order 
to receive (-wait lor) the Beloved, he will turn as.de after him. 
. . . And he will set up his image before him in every eily. 
. . . And many believers and saints, having seen him for 
whom they were hoping,' namely, Jesus the Christ, 'and those 
also who became believers in him— ol these few in those days 
will he left as his servants, while they flee from solitude to 
bolitude, awaiting the coming of the Beloved" (iv. !M3). 

It is true that one must not forget that in all 
this we are listening to an apocalyptic— one who 
as stich is apt to dwell on the darker hues of days 
which he regards as the 'darkest hour before the 
dawn," familiar to all apocalyptic. Vet allowing 
for this, as also for sonic phrases and clauses 
which may be due to the linal redactor of the 
As'ensiijii, tJiti impression remains that the degree 
to which deterioration has invaded the communi- 
ties specially in the writer's mind, particularly 
the degree to which 'the prophet' is already dis- 
credited, not to speak of the greater relative 
prominence of the local 'pastors' and 'elders,' 
that all this implies a state of things at least as 
lutein the development of the Syrian or Talestiniant 
Churches as what meets us in the 1 lidaehe. Surely 
Mich a picture of defection from the * lovt and 
purity "of Mc«Aiah*« 'Twelve Apo#tles' presents a 
wide contrast to the life among Christians as con- 
templated by the compiler of the 1 lidaehe, and 
tell* somewhat against a later date. In particular, 
the absence of explicit warning against possible 
faults in the local leaders, like tho#e of the 'elders' 
and ' shepherds cited above, deserves notice. In- 
stead of this, the only hint of actual faults within 
the brotherhood is the injunction to ' reprove one 
another, not in wrath, but in peace,' and to visit 
with temporary spiritual ostracism the brother who 
ollcnds against his fellow (xv, 3). In any case 
the attitude and mode of thought evidenced in the 
Asreusivii, in its reference to "the preaching of 
his Twelve Apostles' as the norm oi faith and 
conduct, to which Christians in the last days were 
like to prove unfaithful, furnishes a eh»c parallel 
to the idea of the 'Teaching of the Lord, through 
the Twelve Aport-lws, to the Gentile*.* Thus it is 
natural to regard these two writings «s almost 
contemporary attempt* to extend tJie iutlnuucw of 
the traditions going back to 'the Twelve A pontic*.' 
(Inly, the author of the 1 lidaehe did not see Mich 
ditlkulties in I he way as were patent to the eye 
of the apocalyptist, writing further, perhaps, from 

* So the Ethiopie, the (Jreek here being lost. 

+ There was probably eunuch common 'onseiousntss through- 
out tlie regions in <|u'eslion to warrant the urginmnt as stated 
In the text. 
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the original centres of Apostolic activity, yet seem- 
ingly before A.U. Hm), Accordingly, as to dale, it 
seems best to say with confidence, 1, 'before rather 
than after A. D. bid,' and with dillidcnee, 'A.tj. Sij- 
90 is the most likely decade known to us.' 

The following weighty passage from tlr. C. Taylor's Traehinf 
0/ the Turtle Ajxtttles, p. lis, deserves quotation on neural 
grounds :— 

' Everything which goes to confirm its Jewi-h charaeter has a 
hearing on the qnotionol its date. If U is deri\ed immediately 
from Jewi.sh sources, it must either haw emanated trom a mere 
sect, which long presents! its Hebraic peculiarities, or it mint 
have come down to us from the primitive age in which Christi- 
anity had but jilst separated it-el! from the parent stock of 
Judaism. The former alternative must be rejected, if at an 
early date we llnd it epioted with profound respect beyond the 
pale of Judaism; and we are thus finally led to regard it. in 
whatever may he its original form, as a genuine fragment ol the 
earliest tradition of the Church.' 

IS. TRAXSFOHMATIOKS UXHERfiOy E HV THE 
1)1 UACN /-;.— These have already been indicated in 
the sect-ion on '.Materials for comparative criti- 
cism.' But a few illustrations may here be given 
of the spirit prompting such ell'orts to adjust a 
primitive church-manual to developing ' Catholic' 
ideals. For they show at once the reluctance of 
the revisers to break altogether with this vener- 
able monument of the lir*t age of the Church, and 
the radical change in Christian ideals represented 
by the Catholicism of the 4th century. The only 
section in tin; Egyptian 'Apostolic Church Order' 
at all parallel to the ecclesiastical element in the 
Didaohe runs as follows (g 12), the significant 
changes t being in italics — 

Thomas said : 'Child, him that speaketh to thee the Word of 
Clod and becomrth tn thee part-caase {to-px. -i<»)of life, ami $> ■■th 
thee the. seat in the Lord, thou shalt love as the apple of thine 
eye ( Barn. xix. 0); and thou shalt reineniher him night :md 
day, thou shalt honour him as the Lord. . . . And thou slult 
seek out his face daily and thf rest of the saints. . . . Ti tu 
ghatt honour him as much as thou art able, from tlai sural and 
from the (oil of thji hands. For il the Lord deigned to give 
thee at his hands "spiritual food and drink and life eterr ,d," 
thou oughtesl much more to offer the coirttptible and temporal 
food'(cf. Did. iv. 1, 2, xiii., xv. 2, x. 3, iv. s>), 

Here regard for the minister of Sacraments is 
added to that for those who minister the Word 
in any form. 

Similar tendencies are seen in Apod. Const, vii. 

Thus Did. vii. 1 appears as : ' But touching baptism. O hi.< : up 
or presbyter, ... so shalt thmt baptize ax the Lord eujUn<id 
on vs. saying' (then follows Mt •Jh^-'J*). And thou sh*it 
ti mii tit, 01 the first place, with hubj nil ; next, thou shalt baptise. 
with water; and, last of all, thou shalt seal with oin'uei.t' 

So with the Kucharistic prayers in Did. ix. x. ; 
while Hid. xv. 1, *2 is transformed so as to read 

'But ordain (tux 1 '?"*" 1 '*) hi shop* worthy o! the Lord, ani 
presenters and dcai 011s, men prudent . ju*t, meek, ete. . . , 
dutiful («e-i,*K.-), impartial, able tu teaeh the u-ird of jnetv, 
ortfusiox in the duetiinex of the Lord tlpBe-Ttualfu*; i> r» ( - . >-J 
x-jpiev ityj.«ei>). But do ye honour these as Jathert, as In !i, 
as bi ar factors, as causes of well-being.' 

Besides these extant recensions of the lJid:iche, 
in which tlie idea of ' Teaching of the Apo-dh-s i* 
turned into a pious fiction, — notably in the r-uyp- 
tian 'Church Order,' which makes the >cvei.il 
Apostles speak .scriutiiu, we hear from Kuiinn* of 
llie Ihtir Yi'C or Judicium Pvtri, puwathly the 

Two ll'cn/v in a setting adjusted to tlie ta.*t f 

the Koinan Church. Finally, then' is some gjo-ntd 
for supposing that an ahlreviatcd edition oi 1 he 
full lhdache, omitting archaic parts *nu!i ;is thoxj 
kindling Apostles and l'ruphwt*. was current 111 
certain circles in the East. This would lie .inte- 
cedently probable, as an alternative method of 

* With the widest und most varied contvnxus of scholar , ef. 
A. Ehrhard, Altehrist. Litteratur uiul Uw* Effort ■/,<>„., vmn 
Am>", Hum. p. *>H. A weight v addition is the name of J. K t \-!l •, 
Orhiine- de tKpisrupat, Hit &W. 

In the shorter form of Cod. Ottob. (see p. Ul^> note) mieli 
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preserving an ancient book in current use ; and is 
the most natural explanation of the size of the 
Didaehe as known to Nieephorus or his (? Pales- 
tinian) source of <\ .100 A.D., viz. abont two-thirds- 
of our MS. Another possibility is that this 
Didaehe was the fuller form of the Two Ways 
in A pout. Const, vii. (used in the aseetio maxims 
printed in Oricns Christ., 1901, 49 ft'.). 

C. The Significance of the Didaciie for 
early Christianity.— The historical value of 
the Didaehe is (a) direct, as it easts light on the lirst 
eentnry of Christianity ; (6) indirect, as it shows, 
by its wide and long - continued circulation, how 
smell primitive ideas and usages continued to find 
a certain recognition after they had, on the whole, 
been foreed into the background, or totally sup- 
pressed by the characteristic forms of Catholicism. 

Under (a) the gain lies not so much in the way 
of new faets, as in the fresh light east upon things 
already witnessed to by our existing documents, 
though in a maimer too implicit to attract atten- 
tion or win general assent as to their meaning. 
This is notably the case with the primary ministry 
of the Apostolic and sub-Apostolie ages — an un- 
ordained and largely an unloealized ministry of 
the Word, including functions closely connected 
therewith, sueh as Encharistie prayer — the ministry 
of Apostles, Prophets, and Teaehers in the Spirit. 
Lightfoot, for instance, had already anticipated 
much of the truth as regards these ; yet only for 
the few who eonld ' read between the lines' of our 
existing texts in the face of misleading traditions. 
With the aid of the Didaehe the blindest ean, if 
they will, perceive the distinction in kind between 
the'higher ministries of the Spirit and the minis- 
tries renting on gifts of a humbler but most neces- 
sary order, such as Bishops (Pastors) and Deacons. 
l!ut there are other points almost equally im- 
portant, even where less obvious. Such are (1) the 
congregational character of primitive Discipline, 
resting on the collective responsibility of all for 
each (xiv. xv. 3), side by side * with the existence 
of executive officers for this and other purposes 
(xv. 1, 2). whose appointment is attributed solely 
to the local community ; (2) the Eucharist as still 
of the nature of a sacred meal of religions com- 
munion, in which, in some regions at least, the 
blessing of the Cup preceded that of the Broken 
Bread lis. x., so Lk -22 17ff -, cf. 1 Co 10' 6 ) ; (3) the 
semi- Jewish nature of the two fixed Fast-days and 
three hours of Prayer, which passed into Chris- 
tian use as suggested by, and in rivalry with, the 
practices of unbelieving Judaism (viii.); and (4) 
the idea of Christian Baptism as involving vows 
of renunciation of the Way of Death and self- 
sui rentier to the Way of Life. 

In the last respect, as also touching the nature 
of the primitive Eucharist, the Didaehe illumines 
and is illumined by Pliny's report to Trajan about 
Christians in Pont'ns-Bitliynia. Their early morn- 
ing worship on the '■ stated day ' included a binding 
of themselves by solemn vow [sacramento is Pliny's 
word) ' not to any crime, but against the commis- 
sion of thefts, robberies, adulteries, the breach of 
faith, tin* repudiation of a deposit when ealled 
upon.' This surely means that the moral vows 
taken at baptism were then renewed, and that 
such vows were more explicit than we had realized 
prior to the discovery of the Didaehe. Of course 
the usages in this matter may not have been 
exactly the same in Palestine and Bithynia. But 
the idea of an explicit moral covenant, as part of 
the new allegiance, t is common not only to these 

* Compare the pictnre of conjoint discipline of this sort, as 
late as the 3rd and 4th cents., reflected in Apost, Const, ii. 47, 
and its hnsis in the Dldascii" 

t Justin, Apol. i. 61, rfescr 
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two, but also to many early Christian witnesses, 
such as Ignatius, xlermas, Justin, Tertnllian, 
( frigen ; * to the abrenuntiatio iHaboli, as found in 
the ' Canons of Hippolytus ' onwards; and to the 
whole series of addresses to candidates for baptism 
or to the newly baptized, which extends well into 
the Middle Ages. Thus the very JlomiUarium in 
which our Latin ' Doetrina Apostolornm ' is pre- 
served, comes next to an ' Admonitio S. Petri sive 
piTcdieatio sancti Bonifatii ep. de abrennntiatione 
m baptismate.' Then, again, the Bithynian habit 
of meeting later on in the day 'to take food, but 
ordinary and harmless food,' con lirms the Didaehe's 
picture of the EnehaHst as one aspeet of a religious 
meal, which eould also be termed a ' love-feast,' as 
seemingly by Ignatius, t 

There exists, indeed, a tendency in certain circles 
to discount the signilieanee of our doeument in 
these and other respects— especially its 'dogmatic 
poverty' — on the plea that it is not representative 
of primitive Christianity, but only of some isolated 
and exceptional type of community, remote from 
the main stream of the Church's life. This is both 
unproved and improbahle as regards Palestinian 
Christianity, which is the one type really in ques- 
tion. On the contrary, the Didaehe is in full 
accord with the piety of the Epistle of James and 
of those who furnished the author of Acts with the 
materials for his picture of Jiuhean Christianity; 
while it helps us to conceive the form of faith in 
whieb the readers of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
had been reared, and from which they tended to 
fall back into mere Judaism. The question, then, 
arises : Are we to regard ordinary Palestinian 
Christianity, during the Apostol'ie and sub- 
Apostolie ages, as 'representative' or normal as 
far as it went? Or are we to discount it as 
Ebionite, Judaic, or non-Apostolic, because it does 
not show certain features familiar to us from the 
Epistles of Paul (which form the bulk of our 
evidence) and those which, whether influenced by 
him or not, are hardly typical of the Palestinian 
Church (the Petrine Epistles, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, where it represents its author rather 
than its readers, and the J ohannine Epistles)? 
This issue is seldom faced. Yet on its nuswer 
largely depends our estimate of the Didaehe. 

(/>) But the ease against the 'hole and eorner' 
theory of the Didaehe goes much further. One 
ean appeal to the history of its reception by the 
Church at large. To use Dr. C. Taylor's words 
once more, 'If at an early date we find it quoted 
with profound respect beyond the pale of Judaism,' 
we must regard it 'as a genuine fragment of the 
earliest tradition of the Church.' If it be rejoined 
that this applies more to the Tv;o Ways than to 
the full Didaehe, the lesson is the same, namely, 
that the estimate of the ante-Nieene Chureh, par- 
ticularly in the second century, was surprisingly 
appreciative of what some to-day find hardly 
Christian at alLS But when we consider the record 

' who are convinced . . . that these things which are taught 
by us . . . are true, and who promise that they are able thus 
to conduct their life.' _ , ,_ 

* Ignatius, ad Eph. xiv. 2 el ti-aj-; eAXc^skj/ Xp.a-rtu met', Si' i>* 
r-pae-triua-it e?t)r,<rovrai ; Hernias, Mand. vi. 2, xu.Xiv io-ti rm 
uyy'-Xto ty,; hixaioa-uvTi axeXevBuv, t£> 5s uyy-Xai ??,{ jtvriptu.; i-ro- 
T«|«o-y«( ; Justin, Apol. i. 65, tov Tltturttaev xa'i <rvyxu.Ti.-ri~ 

Btiuivev ; Tertullian, de Corona, 3, ' contestamur nos renuntiare 
diaholo et pompse et angelis ejus'; 11, 'Credimusne humaimm 
saoramentum divino superdnci licere et in ahum Dominum re- 
spondere post Christum ' ? See also Oripen, contra 0.\i»ii, m. 
51, 53; cf. the Elkesaite protestation of future hobnob, in 
Hippol} tus, Philosoph. ix. 15, which may well reflect son.ethi.-~ 
of normal baptismal usage. , 

t Ad Smi/rn v iii., ^ *«» w™ X*>P>z ™ %t.<r*.~™ ovrt fair^u* 
ilr- kya-zY,v -retiiw ; on which see Lightfoot's remarks. 

t The justice of thH < iiii pi tint nm \v,.ll b* d.-.ubfed hv those 
who recall the working faith of Francis of Assisi, and how m<i«h 
there is in common between its emphasis and that cf tha 
Kidache. Of rourse the Passion of Christ forms a great point 
~le early Palestinian Church as a whole 
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set out above in A. ii., we are struck by the high 
prestige of the full Didnche tor inure than Iwn 
centuries. Only this eiui explain the way in which 
it is ujkmI, and" even eitfkl, us in *U Ate iturUnta. 
So with the inlliienee it exerts on lnr later winks, 
whether as their lmsis in one decree or another 
(iJift'wtttiit and A post. Cuitst., Athauuaius and 
ploudo-Afehan.}, or as an archaic writing nf such 
repute as to call for an equivalent* more in keep- 
ing with current ecclesiastical usages (Apvstufic 
Chttrvk Onli-r). Its very rivals witness to its 
lasting acceptance. If it be not representative 
of sub-Apostolic Christianity, it is hard to see 
by what objective criteria .any of the 'Apostolic 
Fathers' is to gain that credit, 

LiTTRATrRE.— Of the enormous literature connected with the 
F>iduehe, full accounts will he found in the following-; ScliulT, 
The Oldest Church Manual, New York (3rd td. ls-su), contain- 
ing a eafuliyue raimmne of hooks and articles down to March 
Iss-J; A, Ehrhard, bit Allehrirtliche Litteratnr rind ihrc />- 
fontctnmg von IML-l'Jmi, Erste Abteilung, Freiburg int. l!r, 
BMMi, where, besides a full list of publications, nn estimate of 
their general outcome is given hy this liberal R. 0. scholar. 

'Vypimi tttUion*.— Brvennios, Athmx* Ti * ii-cusa iTmrrc^ui, 
Cons:antinople, ls*3; llarnnck, in 't'txte u. L'ntersueh. u. i. H. 
(including ". von Cebhardfs 'Anhnng' on a Latin fragment); 
llilgenfeld, ST extra ca none in, etc. (Leipzig) ; Wunsche (Leip- 
zig) ; Hitchcock and Broun (New York); 3. Urns and others 
(New York); deRonio;>tiu(0\Iord : the most handy edition, with 
the related texts and a good list of minor literature during 
l^s-1); I. I'rins, Leiden— all in lSS>t. P. Sabaticr(l'aris,lss5)la>s 
just emphasis on the esclmtological attitude of the piety re- 
flected in the Hiduche. hut draws a hasty inference from this 
and other early features in assigning it to 'the mirldle of the 
first century '; Schali (as abo\e>. iss. 1 ), 1S*C, li-sil ; K. Majocchi 
(Milan, l.v>:>, .Modetia, 1SS7, ISM); Kpenec (London. 1WJ); (_!. 
Tavlor (Cambridge -< ■<- below), ISWi ; llarnack, Die Apw-tettrhrc 
v.diejudisrhen Oeiden HV'/e, Leipzig, lSso (inspired hy Taylor's 
work) and 1*W; Funk, boctritta rfitw/w'm ttpost., Tubingen, 
l"v-»7 («ith full Prolegomena and the related documents); JtcJidel 
Harris, London and Baltimore (with photographic facsimile of 
the .MS ; the most beautiful of all editions, and also among the 
most valuabk*, gi\ hu» parallel texts ami testimonies at length, 
and a number of suggestive elucidations, esp. from Jewish 
sources), ls*7 ; J. Heron, The Church oj the Sub- A pout otic Age, 
etc., London, isss ; K. Juupiicr, Baris (with full bibliography), 
and .1. .M. .Ylinasi, Koine, IMR ; K. von lieuew, t;k-#»ei), IS'.iT ; 
C. Bigg in 'Early Church Classics,' lSUS (s.P.C.K., London); 
Funk, J'atrcs AjuJHtolici, i., ItWl. 

ImHi I'crnion. At the close of 100(1 appeared the full Latin 
text of the Wo ll'fl.v*, ed. Joseph Srhlecht, Friburgi Urisgovim, 
snmptibiis Herder, >icm (a handy c<lition of -4 pp., the iBcek 
and Latin standing side by side); and more fully, with photo- 
graphic reproduction of the Kreisingt-n MS (now in Munich), in 
Die Apuntellehre in tier Lit urjic tier Knthol. Kirchr, Freiburg, 
IW1. 'if the Latin version, itarnack has a preliminary esti- 
mate in Thfi.il. f,it;t<j. liioii, C3.- . -Wi, and Ladcuze in the Urate 
d'llixUiirc ee-lmiiiNtiiju; , ii 5)7 in:* ; while E. Ik-tmeeke rests 
much on it in his article in the ZXTW ii. iisflf,, on the Urund- 
sehr\t't of the Bidache and its re< cnsiuu«. [Tlie textof Tiro \Vu>/* 
exists, in two lines of transmission, viz, A (known to Hennas) 
= Lat. l>id. and late Egyptian witnesses; and ^ = Bum. and 
ilhiHl. Chnreh Order. l!ut this elassitlcation of te\ts is less 
likely than that into * Svriait ' and ' Egyptian ' re»pe<tiyely). 

'i'tfjiical dixntssiuii*. llarnack, 'theol. I.itzttj. l^J ; Funk 
and' Kniwutzeky in Theol. Quart. (Tubingen), lss-l ; Duchesne, 
lluiletin Critique, JnM ; (1. lionet Maury, La Doctrine degdonzc 
a/nitre* (Paris ; datrs it after Ki(t); Caspari, Lnthewk t'flrxkrijt, 
N'os. 2-1, 2.'i ; Lightfoot at Church Congress, ls^i Kj^xmitw, 
iss:,, pp. 0-10, cf'. S. l<mntius, i. 73'J, /'hilipjnivna (15f*0), p. HW, 
MassL-hieau, lieent tie HUM. dex tirlif/iuitK, Sept. -Oct. lsJM ; 
/jihn, l-'orxcftutvjen zur tu-neh. den A/' Kmwns, iii. 27s-ai!t; 
lloltzmann, ' l»ie l>id. u. ihrc Nehenfomun ' in Jtthrb. f. prut. 
Theol. ISSj, pp. 154-IU} (regai-ds Hid. and Barn, as co-ordinate 
recvnmuiw of an earlier Tmi Wai/x or Judicium Drtri); Lanjjcn 
in Svbt-I's Hint, '/ritseh. ]*>s. r ., HU-214 ; Lechler, Dan Apintt. it. 
A"«c/ifl|«»*. Zcitalter, Leipzig, lss.\ pp. W.l :m. Warfleld and 
McCilTert in And»eer Leneir .nid liihlititheea Sacra, lSSlft, 
Ismj; C. F. Arnold in Z.J. Hirehenreeht, bvi; and Bralkc 
in Jakrh. /. prut. Theol. l«»N(i, -all cuntrihute to a geiR-a- 
logical theurv of the related documents and t\pes of text. 
('. Taylor, The Teaehinu of the Tiretre A jx.nti.-K, „ ith Ill»xtta- 
tiotu' from the Talmud, Cambridge, lwsf. (epoch-making ux 
regards the Jewish churucier of the Tun Wuum), alf.o in Kx- 
piwitor and Jnurtml »J I'hih'lwjy, ns cited in th*- le\t ; A. 
Chiaiipelli, Stuttii di aittieti lettrmtura crtxtiann, Turin, Iss7. 
pp. Hl-HS; W,,hknbeig, Dk Lehrc . . . in ihrmn Yerhultuixx 

this was lost sight of in the rays of 'the glon ' ahout to bo 
revealed. 

* In the Striae version this w actually called 'Third Book of 
Clement: Tettr/n'iti of the Tirelr. ,l;<nif/.*,' «hicb w.t\ be its 
original title. h«»iblv. too. the idea of tlje .S\r«n 'Tu*U- 
ment (AtaUt.*/-) of tbu Lord' owea its 
■XHtteiits to the Ibdache. 



zvm XT Schrir'ttitm, Krlangen, lsss ; Harnark, Gc*eh. der 
uitehr. Lit. i. »i-Ut (ls!»:S), ii. (Vhroiwlw/ie, Is1l7> 42b IT., in 
llerzog's i'JiKS (n>!«t). i. 71I-73D; X. ISi.s.'ntlial, Die. urchrittl. 
Kirch* . . . ntteh drr Did. (I'rogr.), lnsterburg, lsiO; 1'. Sa\ i, 
Ln. d'dtrina de.tli upuittuli, laW; J. Uevilk, Oriyiiux de 
I'LpiwiHit, pp. 23 1-201, l'aris, ]sj>-i ; L. Isilin, ' Eine bisher 
itnucknuntv \ ersion des irnten Teilis <Vr " Apostellehre " " 
(J'extc u. L'nhrs. xiu. i.), l&tlf) ; O. Moe, Die Apwitcilekre w. 
</cr Dekaloij i\n Unterricht der alien Kirche, tiutei-sloh, 1SD0 ; 
C. llolzhey, Die A!dtdit'jt)ikeit tier Stirixchen Didimkalin von der 
Didache, .Mumlien, lsHs ; Funk, Kirchewjenuh. Atihawllvwjen, 
ii. BIS 141, Faderborn, lsi)t)(on basis of earlier articles, in T/tmL 
Quart ntttcttrift ; valuabk-); A. Ebrhard, op. eit. l'.itu), ^7-tti (an 
admirable summary); E. Heiineeke, I.e. 11)01 ; J. Sehlecht, »p. 
eit. l'Jol (go«Ml sumiLiarv of results, esp. ns bearing on the Lat); 
(). Bardenhewer, Uexeh. der Alttcireh. Lit. i. (UMii) 70-Ni ; K. 
Kohler in Jemtih Ktnuitinpmtitt, iv. ftsSflf., London, BX)J ; 1*. 
Brews in ST Apokrtjphan, Tubingen, 11HI4, p. 182 IT. 

J. Vkk.non Bartlet. 
DIATESSARON.— 

i. Author and Bate. 
ii. Title, Language, and later History. 
(a) Testimony of (ireek writers. 
((/) Testimony of K.\ riac « rilers. 
iii. Non-Syriac versions 01 the Biatessaron. 

(a) The Armenian vc-rsion of St. Ephraem'9 com- 

meutary on the Diatessaron. 

(b) Codex Fuldensis. 

(c) The Arabic version. 

iv. Relation of the Biatcssaron to tho Old Syriac. 
Literature. 

i. Author and Date. —The Diatcssaron, or 
Harmony of the four tio>pels, was most probably 
compiled by Tatian, the disciple of Justin Martyr, 
towards the end of the 2nd cent. A. lb, not long 
alter the year J7'i or 173, when Tatian returned 
from Koine to his native land of Mesopotamia. 
The scanty information that we possess regarding 
the early history of the author of this famous work 
is mainly derived from his no less celebrated Ornt'to 
at/ Grcros (A070S Trpos 'EWij^as), a work which 
was probably composed soon after his conversion 
to Christianity. lie is described by Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom, iii. 81), Kpiphanius (liter. 40. 
1 ), and Theodoret (Iftcr. Fith. i. '20) as a Syrian ; and 
this .statement as to his nationality agrees with 
his own mention of the fact that lie was born 'in 
the land of the Assyrians' (Oraiiu, 42, yevv^Ods fxtv 
iv Ty Tlv'Aaai'plwv yji). We may infer from his own 
writings that he was a man of good birth and posi- 
tion, and, as such, not without the temptation to 
embark on a military or political career; but bis 
mind was early attracted to that pursuit of learn- 
ing to which he devoted the greater part of his 
life, lie spent many years in visiting the various 
schools, and in studying the ditl'ercnt tenets, of 
heathen philosophy, and finally settled down in 
Koine, wliere, presumably through the iiillunico 
of Justin, he embraced Christianity. bike the 
latter, he suffered persecution at the hands of 
Creseens ; but it seems probable that he remained 
in Kome as a teacher some years after the martyr- 
dom of Justin, in A. H. llio, among his pupil* being 
K hod on of Asia Minor. It was, no dotiht, during 
this latter portion of his residence in Kome that 
Tatian developed that curious mixture of hetero- 
dox views •with which his name is associated by 
later writers, and w Inch, while causing him to be 
Branded as a heretic, also necessitated his departure 
from Kome. Thus he undoubtedly advocated, like 
the Kncratites, a rigid asceticism, condemning mar- 
riage and the use of wine and animal food ; lie also 
followed Msircion in distinguishing the Demiurge 
from the t Ur\ ot the New Testament, w bile he held 11 
Guo*tie theory of icons similar tit that of Ynlentiniis: 
his denial of the sal\ ability of Adam niniie marks 
a more original departure from the orthodox teach- 
ing 01 the Church. In view of the statements as 
tit Tatian's heretical opinions made by tremens, 
Clement id" Alexandria, Urigeu, Kuscbins, etc, hi* 
heterodoxy can hardly be disputed ; \ 1 t it is notice- 
able that Kuscbins isthe tirst to delinitely associate 
him with any heretical purly (see below, § ii. a). 
■SUture how Koine for the 
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East may be placed with tolerable certainty about 
A.D. 172-173.' How long he survived after his 
return to Mesopotamia is unknown ; but it was 
there, probably atEdessa, that he composed for the 
Syrian Church that Harmonj* of the four Gospels 
which lias rendered his name so famous. 

Before leaving the personal history of Tatian we 
may note that no suspicion of heresy seems to have 
attached to his name in the Syrian Church — a 
fact which is most easily explicable on the sup- 
position that, amid the primitive conditions of his 
native Church, Tatian had neither the oecasion nor 
the inclination to air those views which had pro- 
cured him so much disfavour at Home. After his 
bitter expeiiences in the latter city, it was only 
natural that he should turn his attention towards 
a new held of activity sueh as that afforded by the 
compilation of his Harmony, rather than to the 
dissemination of his peculiar views. The plan of 
reproducing the fourfold history of the Gospels in 
the form of one simple connected narrative was no 
doubt a bold one, but tlie underlying motive Mas 
probably the desire to present his less cultivated 
countrymen with the story of the Gospel in a form 
which should at once preserve all that was essential 
in the narratives of ths four Evangelists, while 
omitting all that might seem calculated to perplex 
and confuse. 

ii. Title, Language, axd later History.— 
The full title given by Tatian to his Harmony of 
the Gospels appears to have been 'The Gospel of 
Jesus Chiist by means of the four [Gospels or 

Evangelists]* (Vkm n K VS>a_a_»J v O i S-^-Jo) 
^OjXD._yv_»55 = EvayyeXiov 'l^troO XptuTov rb Sea recr- 
vapwv), but the work was generally known and 
cited by the shorter title Iiiatcssaron {^p; m A .^ ; 
the forms ,Cj.£H-i|-»? and ^Ct£DJj£j_i> also occur). 
In addition to this Greek title, however, the Har- 
mony also received the genuine Syriae name Evan- 

griion da-MvhalUtt' (^XkkIOj ^0 i V \^°})> 

or 'Go-pel of the Mixed,' to distinguish it from 
the fourfold form of the Gospels, the Eranqclion 

da - Mcphnrr&fhe (j^V- 2 ^? ^0 » N-^Jc]), 

'Gospel of the Separated (one: 



^ 



The Greek title has been used, among others, 
as an argument in favour of the view that the 
Harmony was originally composed in that lan- 
guage ; but no stress can be laid on this fact, since 
Greek titles, and especially Greek teehnieal terms,t 
were largely employed by Syriae writers. More- 
over, the balance of evidence seems to support the 
view that the Diatessaron was an original Syriac 
work, though no final opinion on the "subject can 
be expressed until we have determined the question 
of its relation to the Old Syriac version (see below. 
§ iv.). There can, however, be no doubt thnt, 
whether originally composed in Greek or Syriae, 
the work was intended for use in the Syriac 
Church, and was widely circulated in a Syriae 
form at an early date. Further, there is no direct 
evidence of the existence of a Greek original, and 
the scanty anil indelinite nature of the information 
supplied by the Greek writers seems to show that 
the (Syriac) work was known to the Greek Church 
by name only. 

(a) Greek writers. — The first notiee of the Dia- 
tessaron occurs in Eusebius {J7i? iv. 36), who states 

* Zahn, Forsch un^cn, i, p. 2S2f. 

t Cf. Xronxct, 'ExxAr.inairTixr,, TiTpaiuxyyikiov, etc. Baethgen 
objects that these were used also as titles in Greek, and, as such, 
were taken over into Syriac, while Diatcxsaron is a Creek musi- 
cal terminus tcchnicu.*, and does not occur elsewhere in Syriac 
\Erninelwiifragnuiitt, p. b9 ; cf. Zahn, Forsch. i. pp. 104 f. 
239 1.). 
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that Tatian, whom he wrongly describes as the 
former leader of the Encratites, 'composed a sort 
of connexion and compilation, 1 know not how, of 
the Gospels, and eallcd it the Diatessaron. This 
work is current in some quarters (with some per- 
sons) even to the present day.'* The work is also 
briefly mentioned by Epiphanius (ffcrr. 46. 1), who 
says : 'The Diatessaron (iospel is said to have been 
composed by him (Tatian). It is called by some 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews.' f Apart 
from these two writers no mention J is made of the 
Diatessaron by either Greek or Latin writers until 
the 6th cent, (see below, § iii. b) ; and the silence of 
such writers as Tremens, Clement of Alexandria, 
Jerome, or Augustine is explicable only on the 
supposition that the work was exclusively a Syriae 
one, and, as such, unknown to the Greek Chureh. 

Cefore pasting on to the evidence afforded by 
Syriae writers, we may note two points arising out 
of the above notices which tend to confirm the 
impression made by the silence of the Greek 
Fathers. The first is the omission of the clause 
'I know not how' (ciV- oZ5' oVws) in the Syriae 
translation (4th cent.) of Eusebius' History. § The 
explanation of this fact given by H jolt H is no 
doubt correct, viz. that the translator purposely 
suppressed the elause as irrelevant, since Tatian's 
work was well known both to himself and to his 
Syriac readers. Equally interesting is the trans- 
lator's insertion of the words ' now this is the 
{Ewtwjsliun) da-Mchallcte' (Gospel of the Mixed) 
after the word 'Diatessaron,' which shows that 
the Syriae title of the Harmony was already cur- 
rent in the 4th century. The second point is ton- 
netted with the confusion that existed, Recording 
to Epiphanius, in the minds of some with regard 
to the Diatessaron and the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. As Zahn [Forsch. i. 25) has pointed out, 
the confusion admits of a tolerably easy solution 
on the supposition that the Diatessaron was a 
Syriae work. When the existence of another 
Gospel, written in the same or a nearly allied 
dialect, among the half heretical Nazareans, i.e. 
in almost the same district, became known, it was 
not unnatural to suppose that the two were either 
closely allied or even identical. Sueh a mistake, 
however, could have arisen only amongst people 
who were either ignorant of Aramaic, or who 
possessed no knowledge of the works in question 
save at second hand. 

(b) Syrine writers.— In eontrast to the compara- 
tive ignorance displayed on this subject by Greek 
authorities, the statements made by Syriac writers 
concerning the Diatessaron, and the evidence of 
its use in the Syrian Church, are both clear 
and decisive. The' earliest testimony is contained 
in the Doctrine of Addai, a work which, in its 
present form, is variously dated by critics from 
the middle of the 3rd cent. (Zahn) to the begin- 
ning of the 5th cent, (von Dohschiitz, Ghrittus- 
bildcr, p. loSf.). Hut, though the form in whieh 
we now possess this text may not be earlier than 
A.D. 400, its contents are clearly based on very 
early tradition, and we may therefore safely follow 
Zahn (Forsch. i. UOf.) in regarding it as a trust- 
worthy witness to the practice of the Edessene 
< 'hurc'h during the 3rd century. The crucial passage 
states that ' much people gathered together day by 
day, and came to the prayer of the (l)ivine) s.e;vice 
and to (the reading of) the Old Testament and the 

* o fj-ivrei yi vpiTiptf «iT4jv upx - '.'/*! * T«W*«»« fx>vuZ'i«.v Tjvat 
xcc'i evva.ytuyi.ii olx cik' 6TM-- ™ ila.yy-*^v tn,vU t ; T« 6iacTiffffdp+f 
Tsvre TpteaivtbLa.rtv. i ztc'i Tapi Titriy uf-.ti *Zv $iotr«.i. 

t /.iyiTULi it t« Sice Turff-ottarv tittyyiAHv s-~' a-jreu yiytwr.irSxi t-Ttp 

% On the obscure scholion to Mt 27* contained in Cod. 72, 
see Zahn. Forschmweii, i. 2Gf. 
J ed. Wright and M'Lean, Camhrid^ 1 »■ \i. 24 
Die alts/troche FvanydiLnubcwtzunt} itnd Tatians Diatct- 
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Now, (namely) the Diat«**aron,und believed in the 
resurrection of the dead.'" < >f a similar nature is 
the nMiminiul given to liis presbyters in Addai's 
parting speech :t 'The Law and the Pro phut* ami 
the Go*pd, wherein ye read every day before the 



Fnh, i. 20) he states tliat Tatian 'composed the 
Gotpel, which is called Diakssaarou, rutting out 
all tin.* "em-alugie* and all such pavwigoig as Miuw 
the Lord to have been born of the *eed of David 
after the llesh. Now this work was n-ed 



up 



and the Kpistles of Paul width .Simon only by those who la-longed to his own sect, but 



ephas sent us from tlie city of Ronw ; and tli 
Aets of the Twelve Apostles, which John the .son 
of Zehnlee sent us from Ephusus : these writings 
(or Scriptures) shall ye read in the churches of 
Christ, and besides them nothing else shall ye 
read.' These two passage* clearly show that the 
terms ' 1 >iatessarotr and ' Gospel" were interchange- 
able, and also that the version of the Syria-; 
Gospels adopted by the Edessene Church for use 
in Divine service was that which had been com- 
posed by Tatian. Internal evidence, again, shows 
that Aphraates, the bishop of the convent of St. 
Matthew near Mosul, made, use of the same 
version, though the Gospel quotation* in his 
Hwndics (written between 336 and 343 A.D.) are 
not taken exclusively from Tatian's work. The 
most striking proof, however, of the widespread 
use of the Diatessaron hi the Syrian Church 
during the 4th cent., and of the high repute in 
which it stood, is the fact that it forms the basis 
of the commentary on the Gospels written by the 
famous Ephraeni Syrus (d. 373 A.D. ; see below, 
§ iii. u). It is noteworthy also that the Gospel 
quotations which are to be found in his genuine 
works appear to be also taken from the Harmony. + 

The beginning of the oth cent, forms a decisive 

Soint in the history of the Syriae versions of the 
few Testament, inasmuch as it marks the intro- 
duction of a new version, winch was destined to 
supersede all its predecessors. It was during the 
episcopate of Kabhfila, bishop of Edessa (A.l>. 411- 
4;Jo), and under his direction that a revision of 
the existing Syriae translation of the NT was set 
on foot, with a view to bringing it more into 
conformity with the current Greek text. Accord- 
ing to his biography § (written soon after his 
death) Kabbula ' translated by the wisdom of God 
which was in him the New Testament from Greek 
into Syriae, because of its variations, exactly as it 
was.' To quote Mr. Uurkitt,! 'It is only the 
belief, the erroneous belief, that the Peshitta NT 
was proved to be older than Kabbula through the 
attestation given to it by St. Ephraem, which has 
hitherto prevented scholars from recognizing in 
these words a description of the making and 
publication of the Syriae Vulgate ' or the Peshitta. 
lint in order to establish the new revised version 
on a tirin basis it was necessary to suppress all 
earlier translations. With a view, therefore, to 
securing this end, Kabhfila commanded his priests 
and deacons ' to take care that in all the churches 
there .should be an Krroitjrlioii dH-Mcjdi'tvrZsfit, 
and that it should l»e read.' The object of this 
canon was clearly to establish the new version at 
the expense of the Diatessaron.* How successful 
it was is shown by the fact that henceforth the 
Peshitta reigned alone as the accepted ecclesiastical 
text, while the Diatessaron almost entirely dis- 
appeared. An interesting notice of the thorough- 
ness with which the crusade against Tatian's 
Harmony was carried out has been preserved in 
the writings of Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrlms 
(a.d. 423-437). In his treatise on neresies (/far. 

*ed. Phillips, p. 30, 1. 15 f. 

t Phillip*, p. 4rt. I. sf. 

t Uurkitt, /'«?/* iwuE 1'f udict, vol. vii. p. 5fl. 

{ ii\ccheck, A". Kphraemi Si/ri, Jiahutty, etc., ojytra selccfa t 
p. 17-J. 

i: Op. cit. p. 5". 

1 overbtck, op. cit. p. 220. The term Krangelion da- 
MPphiirrwhc must here dt-note, not the Old Syriae vi-rsion 
(which was also so called), hut rather any MS of the fom 
Gospels, as op}*>sed to the t'canjduin, da Uittfil Iff or L»ii 
tet*»ron. 



also by those who follow the Apostolic doctrine, 
since "they did not perceive the mischief of the 
composition, but used it in all simplicity on 
account of its brevity. Anil I myself found more 
than 'JUOsuch copies held in honour in the chuuhes 
in our parts, and, having collected them all, I |nt 
them away, substituting the Gospels of the lour 
Evangelists.' 

Nevertheless, the vigorous measures adopted by 
llabbula and Theodoret failed to bring about the 
complete rejection of the Diatessaron. For, though 
Tatian's Harmony appears to have been ell'ectu- 
ally excluded from public worship in the Syrian 
Church, the evidence of later writers shows that 
the work was still in existence as late as the 
M iddle Ages. II jelt * suggests very plausibly that 
cither the growing antagonism between the Mono- 
physites (or Jacobites) and the Nestorian* reacted 
on Church praxis, and caused the latter to retain 
the Gospels in the form to which they had been 
accustomed, or else that, for the same cause, the 
ecclesiastical reforms of Kabbula met with no 
acceptance among the Syrians of the East. This 
theory is certainly an attract ivy one, and explains 
many of the phenomena (connected with the later 
history of the Diatessaron; but the evidence at 
our disposal, while amply proving that Tatian's 
work was well known to and held in high esteem 
by the Nestorians down to the 14th cent., is 
scarcely suflieient to justify his further conten- 
tion that it was retained by them in the services 
of the Church till that period. A more probable 
explanation of its continued existence is to be 
found in its connexion with the name of Ephraem. 
Kphraem's commentary on the Diatessaron was 
not only, as we shall see later, translated into 
Armenian, hut also exercised a marked intluence 
on the works of later (Syriae) NT commentators 
—an eloquent proof of t lie esteem in which that 
writer's work was held ; and it can hardly be 
doubted that its association with the name of 
the j^reat Syriae Father contributed very largely 
to the preservation of Tatian's work among the 
Syrians themselves. Some eonlirmation of this 
view is all'orded by the way in which the later 
references to Tatian and his work, which are not 
confined to Nestorian writers but include several 
Jacobite authors, are closely connected with St. 
Kphraeni's commentary. 

Of the later Sj'riae writers who either refer to 
or quote from the Diatessaron (or Kphracm's com- 
mentary upon it), the lir.st ami most important is 
lsho'dad of Merv. the Nestorian bishop of Haditha 
(or Hedhatta), who llonrished alxnit A.M. SjO.t hi 
Ids commentary on the NT we find the following 
statement in the Prologue to St. Mark : ' Matthew 
and John belonged to the Twelve, but Mark and 
Duke to the Seventy ; but Tatianus the disciple of 
Justin, the philosopher and martyr, made a selec- 
tion from the four Evangelists ami combined (or 

mixed ^_1-k>) and put together a Gospel and 
called it (the) Diatessaron, that is "of the Mixed " 
{d't - Mihfdli'ti) ; and concerning the divinity of 
Christ he did not write. And on this (Gospel) 

• Op. eit. p. 2!>. 

t For a lull discussion of his commentary on the NT as con- 
tained in the C'amhriiljjf MS, Arid. 107a. and of the p:w*aKrs 
l>carin}r on Kphraem'w coiinm-nnm and the Diatomiron, w II. 
Harris, Fra<)m?nt.H vf thr ( omiMntanj of Ephratm St/ru* wj«m 
the rHaltmmrun, London, ls>)ft, p. 10 f. Attention was Ilntt, 
railed to the importance <>l Isho'da.l* work in this connexion 
Hall and I'mftssor UoUhe.il, 
o\h *i. and iii. 
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Mar Ephraeni commented.' Hjelt (op. cit. p. 30 f.) 
argues with some foree that the position of Tatian 
immediately after the four Evangelists, and the 
manner in which he is mentioned, seem to show 
that lsho'dad regarded his testimony as of equal 
value with that of the Evangelists; and this im- 
pression is eonlirmed by an examination of those 
passages in his commentary in which the Diates- 
saron is definitely cited, viz. Mt l- ob 3 4, m - 21 1 , 
Ac l 13 . It is noteworthy that lsho'dad avoids the 
error into which so many of his successors have 
fallen, and draws a clear distinction hetwecn the 
Diatessaron of Tatian and that of Ammonius. 
Thus, in discussing the words ' as it is written in 
the prophet Isaiah ' (Mk I 2 ), he says,*' 'others 
(say) : in the hook of the Diatessaron which was 
composed in Alexandria, he (Mark) says "in the 
prophets" instead of " as it is written in Isaiah."' 
The Jacobite bishop Moses bar-Kepha (d. A.D. 
903), who was almost a contemporary of lsho'dad, 
also wrote a commentary on the NT in which 
there are clear traces of acquaintance with Eph- 
vaem's commentary, and apparently with an even 
earlier work (Harris, pp. 10, 13, 24, 85). lie 
further makes, direct mention of the Diatessaron 
in two passages in which he is diseussing the 
canons ot* Eusebius. The whole passage runs as 
follows: 'Which shows who collected the four 
books of the Evangelists and set them in order in 
one 'hook. And some people, indeed, say that 
Eusebius of Ca'sarea, when he saw that Julianus 
(sir ! for A nmonius) of Alexandria made the 
Gospel of the Diatessaron, i.e. "by means of 
Four," and changed the sequence of things [U jelt : 
of the verses] in the Gospels, and that Tatian also 
the Greek, t lie heretic leader, made a Gosj>el which 
is called Tasaron (sic !), and he too changed the 
sequence of things ; he, Eusebius, took eare and 
collected the four books of the four Evangelists 
and set them in order and placed them in one 
book, and preserved the body of their compositions 
[11 jelt : the integrity of the text of the narratives 
of the Evangelists] as it was without taking any- 
thing from them or adding anything to them, and 
made certain Canons on aeeount of their harmony 
one with another. 't Here we see that Bar-Kepha 



distinguishes the two Diatessarons, though ajipa- 
' he only knew Tatian's work through the 



rently 



medium of Ephracm's commentary. The absenee 
of any direct quotations from the Diatessaron as 
well as the epithets which he applies to Tatian 
may be due, as Hjelt suggests, to strong anti- 
Kestorian feeling. 

The two lexicographers lsho baT- Ali (d. 873) and 
Bai-Bahlul (who flourished about the middle of the 
lUth cent.) both refer to the Diatessaron. The 
former defines the word ' Diatessaron' (for which 
he gives a variant Dinqutrun) as 'the Gospel of 
the Diatessaron, which Tatian made, the Mixed,' 
and adds that the author omitted both the human 
and the Divine genealogies of our Lord, and is on 
this account accursed, namely, Tatian : the latter 
statement is, however, not found in all MSS, and 
may lie regarded as a later gloss. In Bar-Bahlul's 
lexicon the Diatessaron is defined (Hjelt, p. 48) as 
'the collective Gospel which (was composed) from 
the four Evangelists' : to this is added, 'This was 
composed in Alexandria, which the bishop Tatian m* 
has written.' The latter sentence is, however, 
wanting in other MSS, and by its very form 
betrays its secondary character, "it is interesting 
to find that Bar- Bah hi! qnotes the Diatessaron by 
its Syriae name Evangclion da-JIcJiallcti', while he 

'■ We have here followed the text of the Devlin MS as siven by 
Hjelt (p. 35 note). For the text of the Cambridge J1S, which 
seems less original, see Harris- (p. 15); the latter reters the 
quotation '(as) it is written in Isaiah' to Tatian's reading at 

Vilarns,^.di.p.2I. 



cites the reading ' Jesus Barabbas ' (Mt 27 17 ), which 
is found in the Sinaitie palimpsest, as occurring in 
the Ecangdion da-Mcpharrcshe. 

The evidence of our next witness, Jacob bar- 
Salibi, the Jacobite bishop of Amida(d. 1171 A.D.) is 
largely based upon that of his predecessors. Thus 
in his NT Commentary he reproduces with but 
slight variations the statement of lsho'dad in con- 
nexion with the opening verses of St. Mark. Ha 
omits, however, the sentence * and concerning the 
divinity of Christ he has not written,' but adds the 
remark ' now the commencement of the same was : 
In the beginning was the Word.' In like manner 
he follows Bar-Kepha in his statement concerning 
Eusebius and his eanons (see above), though in 
another passage in his prologue to the Gospels 
(Harris, p. 28) he makes the extraordinary state- 
ment that Tatian and Ammonius were unable to 
bring the Gospel accounts of the Resurrection into 
harmony, and therefore desisted from the attempt.* 
Probably Zahnt is right in supposing that Bar- 
Salibi has here eon fused Ammonius with Eusebius, 
and has assigned to the latter the role of Elias of 
Salamia (of whom he speaks elsewhere) ; for the 
fact that the eanons of Eusebius stopped at Mk 16 8 
was apparently treated by him as excluding the 
narrative of the Resurrection, while he ascribes 
the correction of this supposed error to Eusebius 
instead of to Elias. In any case it seems tolerably 
certain that Bar-Sal ibi ean hardly be treated as an 
independent witness to the existence of the Diates- 
saron, even though we reject the statement with 
regard to the Diatessaron which occurs in his com- 
mentary at Mk r J .£ 

The statements of Bar-Hebra?ns (d. 12S6 A.D.) 
in like manner appear to be mainly borrowed from 
the works of earlier writers, especially Bar- Sal i hi. 
lie follows the latter in reproducing lsho' dad's 
notice concerning Tatian with the same omission 
and insertion, but by a strange misunderstanding 
of his author applies the language of Eusebius with 
regard to the Diatessaron of Ammonius to Tatian's 
work. 

Even at the end of the 13th cent, we still find 
striking evidence of the continued existence of the 
Diatessaron. The NT commentary of the cele- 
brated 'Ahd-isho (Ehcdjesu) bar-Berika (d. 1318), 
metropolitan of Nisibis and Armenia, lias not been 
preserved, but in the preface to his JXonwcmwn § 
he describes Tatian's Harmony as the example of 
completeness and trustworthiness which he has 
endeavoured to imitate. The description is as 
follows : ' Tatian the philosopher having compre- 
hended the meaning of the words of the Evan- 
gelists and grasped the plan of their Divine 
narrative, composed one admirable Gospel out of 
the Four. This is what he called the Diatessaron, 
in which he preserved with all- eare the accurate 
order of tlie sayings and deeds of the Saviour with- 
out having added a single word of his own.' From 
this notice it seems clear that 'Ahd-isho was well 
acquainted with the Diatessaron and its contents, 
even though he elsewhere || confuses its author with 
Ammonius. The evidence of these later Syriae 

* The passage runs as follows : * Eusehius of Ctcsarea took 
pains to compose the canons of the Gospel— and this, indeed, is 
known f oin his letter to Carpianus— and pointer] out by their 
means the agreement of the Evangelists. Ammonius and 
Tatian had written a Gospel, the Diatessaron, i.e. of the Four, 
as we have said above, and when they came to the history of 
the resurrection, and saw that it varied, they gave up their 
works. But Eusebius took pains to make these canons and to 
point out in the same the agreement of the Evangelists' (Hjelt, 
p. 43). 

t Theol. Litlbl. 1S06. 

I ' Others (say) : in the book of the Diatessaron. which was 
composed in Alexandria, which the bltihop Tatiauus has 
written,' i.e. the same gloss that appears in the lexicon of Boj 
13ah.nl. 

5 .Mai, Script. Vet Xva-t. oil. x. 191. 
A liisiti . JJibk Or. iii. 12. 
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writer*, at least from the 12th cent, onwards, is no 
doubt Somewhat discounted by the faot that they 
appear to have mainly derived their information 
from the works of iheir predecessors ; but the 
secondary nature of their evidence is more than 
outweighed by the additional testimony f urn idled 
by the following translations of the Diafcessuron. 

iii. Nl)N SVIIIAl' VKKSIoNS ()[•" THE DlATKS- 
saijon.— The above sketeli of the history oi the 
Inatessaron proves beyond question : tl) That this 
form of tlie Colpitis was very widely, if not ex- 
clusively, used in tlie Syrian Church during the 3rd 
and 4th cents. ; and ("J) that the work continued to 
be known and read by Syriae writers down to the 
beginning of the 1 1th century. l»ut the evidence 
of the existence ami intluence of Tutian's Harmony 
is, us we have pointed out, not confined to tlie 
quotation* and references, of Syriae commentators ; 
tor though the Syriae Dintessaron luix unfortu- 
nate! }' not been preserved tons, yet we possess both 
Latin and Arabic translations of Tatian's work, 
together with an Armenian version of St. Kphraem's 
commentary upon it. These versions in themselves 
furnish incontrovertible proof of the great esteem 
in which the Harmony was held, and in that re*] wet 
form a most important addition to the evidence set 
forth above; but their chief value lies in the fact 
that by their means we are enabled to obtain some 
conception, not only of the order and arrangement 
oi Tatian's work but also of its actual text. 

{ft) The Armenian version of St. Ephrn?tn?s com- 
mentary on the I>i>itc.sMi>on. — It has been already 
snooted that St. Kphraem's commentar} - on the 
1 hatessaron contributed in no slight measure to 
the preservation of the latter work, l'or the 
honour and esteem in which that writer and his 
works were held by the Syrian Church naturally 
extended to his Gospel commentary, and ensured 
the survival of Tatian's work at lea^t in that form. 
We may even go further, and assume that the 
example set by so prominent a writer as Kphraem 
exercised a considerable inlluenee on his successors, 
who were thus led to study— and so to preserve — 
a work whith otherwise seemed destined to dis- 
appear. Hut, whatever its inlluenee ill the past, 
it is undoubtedly true that in modern times the 
publication of a Latin translation of the Armenian 
version of this commentary has been the means of 
once more arousing the interest of scholars in the 
Dintessaron, and of rescuing it from that oblivion 
to which it had been so long 1 assigned. The Ar- 
menian version of the commentary lirst appeared 
in tlie edition of St. Kphraem's works issued in 
four volumes by the Mechitarist lathers of St. 
Lazznro in ls3(i, A Latin translation of the com- 
mentary was prepared by J. 11. Aucber, one of the 
editors, as early as ]S41, but was not published. 
Tlie work was finally made accessible to scholars 
by Prof. Moesinger. who in iSTti published Anchor's 
translation, which he had revised and corrected by 
the aid of another MS, under the title: Ewmychi 
1\incord<intis Exjtu.^itio futla a Smtrto Ephraano 
JJurtore Syro. lioth the MSS on which this trans- 
lation is based date from the year lilt."*, but the 
version itself is assigned to the nth cent. (Moesinger, 
p. xi). That the Armenian version wa» made 
from the Syriae commentary of St. Kphraem seems 
to be fully established,* and we are therefore 
justified in treating the work as genuine. 

Among the lirst to recognize the great import- 
anceof Moesinger'* translation was Pro lessor Zahn, 
to whom, indeed, all >iT scholars are largely in- 
debted for a knowledge, not only of a considerable 
part of the lmitessaron itself but also of a large 
number of facts bearing on its history ami char- 

* Zahn, t'owch. i. 4Cf.; J. Ilamlyn Hill, A biwrtaiion tot Ike 
ft'ityU Comal, ntary o/ S. Kphraem the Syrian, Edinburgh, 
t$VO. 



acter. Those portions of the text which the author 
was able to restore with the aid of the new trans- 
lation (and also of the lit/tntluMui Aphranlesj were 
incorporated in the lirst volume of his For.irhmujmh 
sitr Lrt'-\vJiii'/t&c ties neutestttituntlU'h' n Konttm uml 
tier ultkirchiirhen Literu t m • iKrlaiiy*n, ISSI). Jn 
this work Zahn further gave a full and comphte 
account of all that was then known ut the Jiintoft- 
snron and its author, and, to a large extent, solved 
the many complicated and dillicult questions w hi<*h 
are connected with its origin and history. The 
main interest of tin volume, however, centres in 
his brilliant restoration of the text, and in the 
evidence which he has adduced in support of his 
reconstruction. We therefore append a brief de- 
scription of the methods employed by Zahn in 
recovering the lost text. 

The task of reproducing the order and arrange- 
ment of the Piatessanm, as Zahn discovered, whs 
materially lightened by the character and form of 
Ephraem s commentary, lor the latter consists of 
a series of lectures or discourses, which are largely 
homiletie both in form and substance, and appear 
to have been delivered orally. Moreover, each 
discourse was apparently preceded by the reading 
of the Gospel section which formed the subject of 
discussion ; and though, unfortunately, the text of 
the section was not included in the commentary, 
the discourse itself atlbrds sullicient evidence lor 
identifying the passage of Scripture thus com- 
mented on. In reconstructing the text itself 
Zahn had to fall back upon the Gospel quotations 
contained in the commentary as translated by 
Moesinger,* and in the HouuIhs of Aphraates.t 

The Gospel quotations that occur in the Latin 
translation of Kphraem's commentary naturally 
form the basis of the text. Those quotations,:* 
however, which occur —chiefly by way of illustra- 
tion — out of their context, i.e. in other discourses 
than the one to which they belong, arc inserted 
in square brackets, as also the quotations from 
Aphrnates, the latter being given, lor the sake of 
clearness, in German instead of Latin. Knrthur, 
all quotations, whether in Kphraem's commentary 
or in the Homilies of Aphiaates, which are not 
given literally, but freely reproduced, are printed 
in italic type ; and, lastly, all Zahn's own additions, 
e.g. references, etc., are enclosed in round brackets. 
In the voluminous notes appended to each section 
Zahn has compared the Cuivtoiiiau and IWiitta 
versions, ami, in many ease--, also the llarklean ; 
while in the more important passages reference is 
made to the Greek MSS (N, t! and II) and to the 
I tula .MSS. 

It is no slight tribute to the skill and ingenuity 
of Zahn to say that he has by these means succeeded 
in restoring not only the "broad general featnves 
of the Diatessaron, but also, to a relatively large 
extent, its actual lext. The former we are able to 
control by means of the Latin (Codex Kuldeiisis) 
and Arabic translations of the 1 iiateataruu, which 
confirm in the most striking manner the accuracy 
of Zahn's deductions; but these versions, unfortu- 
nately (see below) ail'ord but little assistant e in 
restoring the actual text. 

Enough, however, of the original Diate^aron 

* A more accurate English transition from Hie Armenian 
MSS bv Canon Armil;iy;e Uoliinson is i;i\en in Appendix x. to 
I ir. HJtmlyii Hills T.'ie A'n.Yiarf Liu- '«/ Christ ci*r «»Hjnl*d 
jnitn the t'wf (iimpcln,l>itiii'j (ttr ltiatrx aron »] i'utitin, i-tc. ; 
ftinl in lite Kline writers DixerftiittuH, p. T.'if. 

tCI. Uuetliv'en, li\ ti mjehvtyj it jmtnti; p. C.Jf., wh" points 
out that, though Aplinuitcs knew find u.-cd the Inatc&turon, 
his Uospcl quotations arc not taken exclusively Iroiu tint 

i The doubt ex|>rt"»iccl hyZahn ax to whether these quotations 
were taken from tin- ltiiiler-s.iron or In mi the I'e-liitlu has now 
liecn itiftpclit-d unci- and (or all. Snx . the pnUir;ilioi) of Mr. 
Utirkiux work on M. /-.'/iA/wih'v (,"""''•'""<« .'•'"'" "«■ W«H. Il 
innv he reyurdwl as certain that Ephrueiu did not u*e the 
Hshitta. 
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has in this way been restored to enable us to make 
out both the o'bjeet of the author and the methods 
which he followed. It is clear that the object of 
the Harmony was not to detract from, or impair, 
the authority of the four canonical Gospels, which 
undoubtedly form the basis of Tatian's work, but 
rather to put together a single connected account 
of the life of our Lord, which should eontain all 
that was essential in the narratives of the Gospels. 
It was thus a popnlar rather than a learned work, 
and was designed to obviate those dittieulties to 
which the fourfold form of the Gospels was only 
t<>o apt to give rise. But, though the author was 
fully convinced of the genuineness of his sources, 
he did not adopt, as Zalin puts it, a 'superstitious 
attitude' towards them. He lightly perceived 
that divergent aecounts did not necessarily imply 
more than a single occurrence of the same incident* 
and aeted accordingly; while in cases of actual 
discrepancy or contradiction he boldly followed 
one authority to the exclusion of the others. Thus 
he followed St. Mark's (10 4B ) narrative of the healing 
of one blind man after leaving Jericho, in prefer- 
ence to that of St. Matthew (20- 9 - 30 ), who speaks of 
ta-o blind men, and to that of St. Luke (IS" 5 ), who 
places the miracle before the entry into Jericho. 
In this respect he appears to treat all four Evan- 
gelists as of equal authority ; but, in the main, his 
scheme of our Lord's public ministry, which ex- 
tends over three Passovers,* is based on the Fourth 
Gospel. In detail, however, the latter is treated 
with the same freedom as the Synoptists. Thus 
the purification of the temple (Jn 2 14 " 2 -) and the 
discourse with Nieodemus (3 1 "-') are transferred to 
the Feast of the Dedication at Jerusalem in the 
last winter of onr Lord's life. Tbe following ex- 
ample will perhaps give a better illustration, not 
only of the boldness with which Tatian treated his 
sources, but also of the keen insight and judgment 
displayed by Zahn in tracing out and determining 
the principles which appear to have guided him : — 
We lind in the Harmony that Jn6 121 (§ 34. Feeding 
of the 5000 just before the second Passover} pre- 
cedes Jn 4 4-4 - {§ 38. Discourse with the woman of 
Samaria) and Jn 5 (§ 40. Visit to Jerusalem and 
cure at the Pool of Bethcsda), the two latter being 
separated by § 3!) (the healing of the leper, Mt K- -4 , 
Mk l w ' i5 , L'k 5 1 --' 4 ). But § 3S (Jn 4 4 '-), which forms 
part of a journey from Jnda*a to Samaria, seems 
to he inconsistent with the preceding seetions 
(14-37), which (with the exception of § 25) describe 
the Galihean ministry. A further difficulty is pre- 
sented by the isolated position of § 39, which is the 
only incident belonging to the Galihean ministrj- 
which, presumably, stands in its proper position 
between the journey to Galilee (Jn 4 4-43 ) and the 
visit to Jerusalem (5 1 ). The correct explanation is, 
no doubt, that o tie red by Zahn, who points out that 
Tatian has reversed the order of St. John, and 
assigned the two days' sojourn at Samaria (Jn 4 4 " 4 -, 
§ 38) to a journey from Galilee to Jerusalem. 
Tatian's procedure is bold, but it involves no 
alteration of Jn 4 4 " 4 -, sinee these verses include 
nothing which requires that the sojourn in Samaria 
should form part of a journey from Jud;ea to 
Galilee. The remaining verses of clj. 4, it is true, 
elearfy point to such a journey, but they form no 
part of § 3S. For vv. 1 " 3 had already been given in 
§ 13; of vv. 43 " 46 Tatian had only utilized v. 44 in 
g 32, while it is doubtful if v. 43 ever formed part of 
the Harmony : according to Zahn, vv. 4(ib ~ 84 also were 
omitted by Tatian, their place being taken by 
§ 39.f It naturally follows from this alteration of 

* Cf. § iii. c. According to the Arahic version, no account of 
the first Passover is given by Tatian ; this, however, does not 
affect the length of onr Lord's ministry. 

t These verses, however, occur both in the Latin and the 
Arabic translations, though ii 
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Tatian that the scene of § 39 is transferred from 
Galilee to Jmkea. This second change, however, 
is certainly an improvement from the point of view 
of tbe history, for Mt S 4 , Mk l 44 , Lk 5 14 appear 
to presuppose easy access to tbe temple and its 
priestly ritual. The complete chronological scheme 
underlying the Diatessaron, which has thus been 
restored, is as follows : — 

Sections 

1. The Logos, Incarnation and Childhood 

of our Lord 1-7 

2. Tbe first Manifestation .... 8-12 

3. Tbe beginning of His publie ministry. 

First Passover (Jn 2 ,a ) ... 13 

4. Jesns in Galilee 14-37 

5. Journey through Samaria. Second 

Passover (Jn 5) 3S-40 

6. Sojourn in Galilee 41-51 

7. Visit to Jerusalem. Feast of Taber- 

nacles (Jn 7- f -) 52 

S. Journey to (Pera i a or) Galilee and back 53-S8 

9. Feast of the Dedication in Jerusalem . 59-71 

10. liaising of Lazarus. Sojourn in Eph- 

raim and return to Bethany . . 72, 73 

11. From the Triumphal Entry to the In- 

stitution of the Lord's Supper . . 74-S9 

12. Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension . 90-100 

(b) Codex Fttklensis. — That the Latin Harmony 
of the Gospels discovered by Victor, bisbop of 
Capua, about the year A.D. 545, and ascribed by 
him, on the authority of the statements contained 
in Eusebins (HE iv. 36), to Tatian * does actually 
represent the Diatessaron, may now be regarded as 
proved.! A comparison of the two documents 
clearly demonstrates that they are closely allied, 
and that, at least as regards the order, they are, 
with few exceptions, in remarkable agreement. 
This agreement, unfortunately, does not extend 
to the text, for the copy of the Latin Harmony 
which Victor inserted (in place of the four Gospels) 
at the head of his edition of the New Testament 
is not so much a translation, whether of the 
original Syriae or of an intermediate Greek 
version, as a transference of the language of the 
original text into the language of the Latin 
Gospels as revised by Jerome. In other words, the 
form exhibited by the Latin Harmony of the 
Codex Fuldensis is that of the Diatessaron, the 
text is that of the Vulgate. We cannot, however, 
follow Hemphill t in attributing the form of the 
Latin text to Victor or to the scribe working 
under his direction. Such a supposition is incon- 
sistent with Victor's own introductory remarks,§ 
which eonvey no hint of such a laborious task, and 
is directly excluded by an examination of the 
descriptive capitulation prefixed to the Harmony. 
For though the latter frequently disagrees with 
the enumeration of the chapters as given in the 
text, and was clearly, therefore, composed before 
the Harmony had assumed its present form, it has 
been preserved unchanged by the copyist. The fol- 
lowing instances of this disagreement, taken from 
the lontmencement of the Harmony, are the more 
interesting as they serve in a large measure to ex- 

* ' Ex historia quoque ejus comperi, quod Tatianns, vir eru- 
ditissimus et orator illius temporis clams, ununi ex quatuor 
compaginaverit evangeliuni cui titulum diapente composuit' 
{Codex Fuhicn.fi!), cil. E. Ranke, lbtiS, p. 1 f.)- The origin of the 
curious title 'Diapente' {bik tut-) for 'Diatessaron' has long 
perplexed the minds of scholars. It is not found either in the 
original (ireek of Eusehius or in the Latin (of Rufinus) and 
Syriae translations of that work. Further, it is expressly 
excluded hy Motor's statement that the Harmony was compiled 
from the fmir Gospels(ttie numeral is also inserted in the trans- 
lation of Rufinus). Zahn (l-'orttc/i. i. 2f.) is probably right in 
regarding: it as a lapsus calami either of Victor or of his scribe. 

t H. Waco, Exyusitor, Uh>1, 2, p. 128 f. ; Zahn, Fxsch. L 
pp. 1-5. 29S f. 

* The Uia/c^aron of Tatian, p. xxiv. 
Cf^hn,^<.p.3f. 
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plain tlie o]>|M>sition with which Victor's identifica- 
tion of the Harmony whs for so long received. 
The table of chapters wimnweo*: l'rafatio I. In 
priuclp'to rerbiun, ileus npml ih-um, per tjurtn furttt 
sunt viuniu. From this heading we sec that t lie 
Harmony uniiimtsiiood with .In I 1 " 5 , and that Lk 
V' 4 , which now precedes it in the llarmuny, 
formed no ]>nrt <>f tlie original work. In the same 
way we can uxplain the presence of llie genealogies 
of the Lord, which, as we know, were omitted in 
Tutian's Miatessaron. The capitulation runs : V. </<■ 
71 nrrationem (sic!) vel ntitiritud' Uhristi, Here 
t lie word (jeneratio is clearly identical with wi- 
tmitus, and docs not refer to the genealogies (Mt 
P" 1<J , Lk 3 M -*>, Mt I") but to Ml 1 1H «- (Vhristi autem 
t/ >> 11 <• ratio sir erat), which in given in the Codex at 
the beginning of ih, fi. Thus we see that the 
Latin Harmony originally commenced with .In I 1 , 
and did not contain the genealogies, the omission 
of which is so characteristic of Tatian's work. 

The elimination of these later additions to the 
Latin Harmony undoubtedly removes two of the 
strongest objections that wore urged against 
the identilieation of Victor's discovery with the 
Dintes>aron. There still remains, however, the 
question of the language, since, in the opinion of 
many scholars, the Latin translation can have 
been made only through the medium of a Greek 
version, whether that of the original Diatcssarnn or 
of a translation made from theSyriae. Hut the evi- 
dence which we have examined all'ords no support, 
or rather is entirely opposed, to the theory <>f an 
original < Ireek Piates-aron, while the researches 
of Zahn {Fnrsrli. i. 311 f.) have shown conclusively 
that the supposed need of a Creek intermediary 
translation lucks historical support. Thus a con- 
temporary of Victor, the African Junilius, who 
was (Jttnstor mcri jmlotii at Constantinople a I ion t 
A.l>. ."it,V-5o'-!, made a Latin translation (institute 
raffidm-im tfirintr legit) of an introduction to the 
Scriptures, composed by the Syrian Nestorian 
Pant, a pupil and teacher of the school of Nisibis, 
anil sent it to Prhnasius, bishop of Adnnnetnni.* 
Kvcn at an earlier date Ctuwiodorus and the 
lloman bishop Agnpetns pi. 530 A.D.) conceived 
the idea of founding a theological school at Koine 
on the model of those at Nisibis and Alexandria. 
Still more important is the testimony of Cen- 
nadius of Mnssilin, who wrote a continuation of 
Jerome's f/f Viris Illustribus. In the lirst chapter 
of this work (written about A.l>. 4Jf5) lie discusses 
at some length the Homilies of Aphraates, whom 
he identilied with Jacob of Nisibis, and explains 
Jerome's silence with regard to this writer on the 
pound that his works had not been translated ; 
for the works of the few Syriae writers which are 
included in Jerome's category were, by his own 
testimony, known to him only through < Ireek trans- 
lations. Ceunadius mentions further a Syriae 
chronicle of Jacob of Nisibis, the writings of two 
of Kphraenfs pupils, and aNo those of Isaac of 
Antioch. It would seem, therefore, that the ignor- 
ance of Syriae, which prevailed among Western 
writers at the time of Jerome, had largely dis- 
appeared during the interval between the date of 
the latter and that of Victor of Capua. Probably, 
as Zahn suggests, this change waJ chiefly brought 
about by tlie Syriae monks who settled in Sinai, 
Palestine, Egypt, and Constantinople, and there 
came into contact witli Western scholars. Hence 
it is by no means improbable that some Latin 
scholar in the 5th or at the beginning of the Oth 
cent, should have compiled that Latin form of 
the Syriae I Matessaron which has been preserved 
to us in the Codex Kuhlensis. 

It is obvious from what has been said ul»ove that 
the Codex Kuldensis can add nothing to our know - 

* Ktlui, Thtoilor von Mopntuwtia mm J Ju>\kiu>> A)rfianuf; 



ledge of the text of the Pintcssuron. It is, how- 
ever, an important witness to the general structure 
and arrangement of its Syriae original, though 
even in that respect it seems to have sutl'ered from 
revision. Its chief value for our purpose consists, 
as we shall see, in the fact that it supplies us with 
the means of controlling the far more trustworthy 
evidence of the Arabic version. 

(<•) 'The Atfibii; Version. This version was lirst 
published by A. Ciatea, one of the gnihl of scriptors 
at the Vatican Library, under the title: 'The ])infcs. 
so run irJi'uli Tntimi nimpiliil front t/ir Four (iospels 
(in Arabic), sen Ttttinui lCt'antjdi&rmn Hurmonits 
Amhire. Sum primum ex ttnpltri eoilire *4idU 
ut trunslntione Lntin/t, dunnrtt /'. Atnjitslinns 
Ciusm, etc., Konnv, iSSS.' < If the two MsS which 
form the basis of this edition, one (Cod. Vat. Arab. 
\iv.) had been brought from the Eaat by Joseph 
Asseinani as early as A.D. I Till, and hud been 
definitely described by its discoverer as'Tatiaui 
Diatessaron sen <piatuor Evangelia in nnuui re- 
dacta' {Uibl. Dr. i. bit)). A statement to the 
same ellect contained in the colophon* was also 
quoted by Stephen Assemani ; nevertheless the MS 
was left unnoticed, except by Zahn, until the 
publication of Ciasca's Ue Tutiuni Dintcssnron 
Ambiett Vm-siotte + in 1SS3. In this ectny Ciasca 
gave a full description of the MS which, like 
Assemani, lie assigned to the 12th century. He 
further defended the statement of the colophon, 
despite the fact that the Arabic Harmony com- 
menced witli Mk l 1 (instead of Ju l l ), and con- 
tained the genealogies according to Matthew and 
Luke. His conjecture that these additions were a 
biter interpolation was substantially continued by 
a comparison witJj the second MS, which shortly 
afterwards came into his hands. This MS was 
presented to the Mnseo Horgiano in 1SS0 by the 
Copt, Galim dosCali. It is probably to be assigned 
to the Nth century. It displays a less correct 
orthography than the Vatican MS, but presents 
the text in'u more original form. Both the intro- 
ductory notice and the colopho.i describe the work 
as the lhatessaron. It clearly begins with Ju V, 
Mk l l forming a sort of title, while the gene- 
alogies are not included in the text, but have been 
inserted before the colophon. For his Aiahic text 
Ci:isca has mostly followed the Vatican MS, but 
there are a number of passages in which he has 
adopted the readings of the later MS ; the variants 
are in every case added in the footnotes. The 
usefulness of the Latin translation is a good deal 
impaired by Ciasca's attempt to adapt it to the 
style and character of the Clementine Vulgate ; 
apart from this fact, it also contains too many 
inaccuracies to be of much critical value. This 
translation has been followed by Dr. Hemphill in 
his English edition of the Piates-aron (lsss>, and 
forms the basis of another English translation, 
which has been compared throughout with the 
original Arabic, published b v Dr. Hamlyn Hill 
in /'/<-: EadieM Lift of Christ. A more literal 
and entirely independent English rendering of the 
Arabic has also been published by the llev. Hope 

w. ib.gg.: 

An interesting statement as to the origin of the 
Arabic translation has been preserved both in the 
introductory notice and in the col.>phon § of the 

* ' In tine fol. 123 h.vc a lihrariis mlnotata ret»eries : Explicit, 
auvilio l>ei Sa^nisaneluin Eviui^eliinn i|ii<m| o\ qualuor h\an- 
Htliis collvnit TuliiuniM, quid^ne DiutoKviron vul^'o dicilur. Et 
laus HfO' (Mui, Script. \ cl. Aura Cult. iv. i 1-1). 

t 1'itra, Amittctn Sacra, iw 4«j~Js7. 

• AntfrNicrm- Christ inn Library: Additional Volume. 1S97. 
\ TIu»*e are jfivtn in lull l>y llji'lt, up. cit. p. <J3 11., tojft|.Iier 

Willi u disenMion o( the ditlUHilLie* jiruwiiuil at the commence- 

meiit of the llanimny \>y the \ariou;* reuilin^s ot the l«o MSS. 

I Hjelt ailjiiti the vhw (of, 'A^in,J^s'c/i. ii. otot that the inateriul 



ire%Af»t, the lemu'uis 01 an uri^mal 
fyTlowf-f ' The Oospcl ui Jusiia Christ, 
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Borgian MS, according to whieh it was made by 
the 'excellent and learned priest' Abu'l Fa raj 
'Abdullah ibn at - Tayyib. The colophon adds 
further that the Syriac exemplar was written by 
'lsa (MS wrongly Gubasi) ibn 'All al-Mutatabbib, 
the pupil of rlonain ibn-Isbak. By means of these 
notices, the correctness of which we have no reason 
to doubt, we are able to lix the date both of the 
Arabic translation and of its Syriac original. 
Ibn at -Tayyib was a well-known writer of the 
11th cent. (d. 1043), who commented on the 
writings of Aristotle, Galen, and llippoerates, 
translated the Gospels of SS, Matthew and John 
from Syriac into Arabic, and also wrote an Arabie 
commentary on the Gospels. The scribe who was 
responsible for the Syriac exemplar is most prob- 
ably none other than the famous lexicographer 
Jesus bar-'Ali (see above, § ii. b), who flourished in 
the latter half of the 9th eent. (his teacher Honain 
died in a.d. S73). Thus the date of the Syriae 
MS used by the translator of the Borgian MS is 
the latter balf of the ( Jth cent., and that of the 
Arabic translation itself the hist half of the 11th 
century. 

Tt is disappointing to find that, though the 
Arabie translation has preserved the outward 
form and characteristics of Tatian's Harmony, 
and in that respect is a nio^t important witness to 
the order and arrangement of the Diatessaron, 
the text which it exhibits has throughout been 
accommodated to that of the Peshitta, and is 
therefore of no value for restoring the original 
Syriae version. The data at our command are 
perhaps insufficient for determining whether this 
accommodation bad already been etlected in the 
Syriac exemplar which was used by the Arabie 
translator, or is to be assigned to the latter him- 
self. Zahn * maintains that the translator entirely 
recast the Syriac in accordance with the existing 
Arabie versions of the Gospels, and that the his- 
tory of the Arabie Harmony thus presents a close 
analogy to that of the Latin (Codex Fuldensis). 
In support of this view he urges that, when once 
the Diatessaron had been banished from the public 
worship of the Church, it would soon cease to have 
an interest for any but the learned, and the latter 
would have no motive in introducing any altera- 
tions. As evidence of sneh learned interest in the 
Diatessaron he points to the marginal references, 
attached to both the Arabic MSS and presupposed 
by the introductory notice in the Borgian MS, by 
which the source of each passage was indicated : 
these, presumably, already existed in the Syriac 
copy of the 9th cent., since the writer of the notiee 
is silent on the subject ; and they naturally formed 
no part of the original Diatessaron. It seems, 
however, more probable that the later type of text 
preserved in the Arabie version rellects'the result 
of a process of revision by which the Syriac Dia- 
tessaron had been gradually brought nearer and 
nearer to the antboritative'text of the Peshitta. 
For the Arabic, unlike the Latin Harmony, shows 
evident signs of its Syriae origin ; and this fact 
alone makes it difficult to imagine that its text 
was entirely recast in a similar manner to that of 
the Codex Fuldensis. Moreover, it is not only, 
as Zahn admits, a faithful witness to the order 
and arrangement of the Diates&aron as a whole, 
but also reproduces in many cases the liner de- 
tails which determine the internal composition of 
the individual sections. These arguments would 
naturally receive strong continuation if we eonld 

viz. the Diatessaron.* Jn the Syriac exemplar, used by the 
Arabic translator, the original title was probably obscured hy 
the substitution of 'the Son of Uod' (.Mk l 1 ) for 'viz. the 
iJiaiessaron,' while later still the insertion of another marginal 
ploss from Mk l 1 {ex Marco die : Initimn) caused even further 
torifusion. 
* Gcvck. ii. p. 530 f. 
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follow Iljelt in his theory — which is undoubtedly 
supported by the fact of this 11th cent. Arabie 
translation— that the Diatessaron was retained in 
church use by the Nestorians down to the Middle 
Ages. For, had such been the ease, the accepted 
text of the Peshitta eould not have failed in course 
of time to exercise a marked influence on the older 
text. Hjelt's further suggestion, that the refer- 
ence in the eolophon of the Borgian MS to the 
work of 'lsa ibn'Ali al-Mutatabbib, i.e. Jesus bar- 
'Ali, possibly contains a hint as to the authorship 
of that final revision of the Syriac Diatessaron, 
which is embodied in the Arabic version, can only 
be described as an ingenious conjecture. But, 
whatever its genesis, it is clear that the Arabic- 
translation possesses far greater value for restoring 
the original work of Tatian, more especially in 
relation to its internal structure, than the Latin 
Harmony of Victor. Moreover, since a comparison 
with the quotations of Ephraem and Apliraat.es> 
attests its trustworthiness in those parts for which 
the Syriae writers are available, we .should be justi- 
fied in admitting its evidence, even where the 
latter are silent. In such cases, however, some 
doubt would naturally exist, and it is therefore in 
this connexion that the importance of the sister 
Latin version is most apparent. For if, as can be 
shown, the Codex Fuldensis is in entire agreement 
with the Arabie version in passages which are 
otherwise attested by Syriae evidence, we may 
infer that their agreement elsewhere is also due tt) 
the fact that both have preserved the original 
form of the Diatessaron. Tuis is the more certain, 
as the Arabic translation of the 1 1th cent, cannot 
be dependent on the Latin version of Victor in the 
Gth cent., while the theory of a common source 
for both is excluded by a comparison of their 
variations from the original.* 

The testimony of the Arabic Harmony has natur- 
ally enabled Zahn to supplement his former work 
to a very considerable extent, while at the same 
time confirming in the most striking manner his 
reconstruction of the Diatessaron. In one respect 
only is a correction necessary in the chronological 
scheme (see above), viz. the omission oi the first 
Passover (Jn f J 13 ) t : otherwise the changes involved 
are confined to a few eases in which the order of 
the individual sections varies in the Arabic version. + 
Of these the majority are accepted by Zahn when 
the order of the Arabic Harmony is confirmed by 
that of the Codex Fuldensis.§ 

iv. Relation of the Diatessaron to the 
Old Syriac. —The term ' Old Syriac' is here used 
to denote that early form of the Syriae Gospels 
which existed alongside of the Diatessaron down 
to the beginning of the 5th cent., but which was 
then revised in conformity with the Greek l.y 
Itabbula, with the result that the new version, the 
Peshitta, speedily became the accepted ecclesias- 
tical text. || We have already seen (g ii. b) that 
this veision, with its separate Gospels, was fre- 
quently described as Evangelion da-Mcj>hnrreshe 
(Gospel of the Separated [ones]), to distinguish it 
from the Diatessaron or Ei\ da-Mchallitc (Gospel 
of the Mixed). Of this veision we now possess two 
codices, viz. that ealled the Curetonian Syriac (Sc), 
a Nitrian MS of about the middle of the 5th cent., 
which was published by Cureton in 1858, and the 
Sinai palimpsest (Ss), dating from the beginning of 
the 5th cent., which was edited by the late Prof. 
IJensly, J. Itendel Harris, and F, C. Burkitt in 

* Zahn, Gesch. ii. 535 f. 

t For&ch. i. 250. 

X Hamlyn Hill, Earliest Life of Chrut, App. ix. 

5 In two cases at least it would seem that Zahn has insisted 
too rigidly on thp absolute agreement of the Arabic and Latin 
versions ; see Iljelt, op. cit. p. 70 f. 

, For a fuller account, see an article bv the present writer ir 
The Church yuarUrly Hsview, April 1903, pp. I43-I7I. 
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1 S')3. The two codices agree so elotely — though 
they also display some important textual varia- 
tions— that they may be suitably described as 
two recensions uf one and the same translation. 
Of the two texts Ss is decidedly the purer, and 
may be regarded as a faithful witness to the text 
of the 2nd cent. ; Sc, on the other hand, probably 
represents a later recension of t lie 3rd century. 
The question that naturally arises from a con- 
sideration of these two MSS of the Old Syriae is 
that of their relation to the Harmony of Tatiun, 
which also involves the further question of the 
relation of the Old Syriae to the Diatessaron. 

As the result of h is exhaustive investigations in 
connexion with the Diatessaron, Zahn concluded 
that Tatian had based his Harmony on the text of 
the Old Syriae, which must have been made about 
the middle of the 2nd went. ; but had also made use 
of a Greek text of a similar type to that of the 
Codex I Se»e and of the oldest Itala .MSS. This 
conclusion was, in reality, based on two miscon- 
ceptions. For from a comparison of the text of Sc 
with that of the Diatessaron (T), Zahu argued that 
the former had influenced, and was therefore prior 
to, the latter ; but, since he also identilied Se with 
the Old Syriae, the two errors did not affect the 
correctness of his main contention, that the Old 
Syriae was prior te T. The real relation of T to 
Se was first established by F. Baethgen,* who, as 
Zahn admits, has shown conclusively that T clearly 
influenced, and was therefore prior to, Sc. The 
arguments adduced by Baethgen are, briefly : 
(1) the presence of an extraordinarily large num- 
ber of harmonistic readings in Se, which must be 
derived from the Harmony; (2} the numerous 
cases of abridgment which are to be explained in 
a similar way; (3) the specifically 'Alexandrine' 
readings, which point to a later date than the 2nd 
cent. ; (4) the great freedom of rendering, which 
frequently lapses into paraphrase, and may be 
recognized as due to 'latiauj (5) the dogmatic 
character of Sc. 

(1) Even if we exclude those eases in which a 
harmonistic reading is attested by either a single 
Greek MS or one of the old translations, or a 
1'atiistic quotation, Baethgen has shown that there 
still remain some loO cases in which Sc stands 
alone, except for the frequent agreement of T. 
This is the more remarkable, since such mixed 
texts are necessarily confined to passages for 
which there is a parallel account ; while Zahn's 
restoration of the text of T, of which Baethgen 
makes use, is of a very fragmentary nature. 

(2) It is of the very essence of a Harmony such 
as that compiled by Tatian that it should omit 
not only those incidents and sayings which are 
repeated by one or more of the Evangelists, but 
also many of the small clauses and words which, 
without affecting the sense, serve to characterize 
the narrative. Hut, though these omissions might 
naturally Jbe expected to he restored in a transla- 
tion of the four separate Oospels, nearly a half of 
the (roughly) 27'> readings which are peculiar to 
Sc (excluding the harmonistic readings) belong to 
this category of abridgment or omission ; hence we 
may infer that Sc ha* made use of the shorter text 
of T wherever such a course docs not allcct either 
the meaning or the context. 

(3) As the result of an exhaustive examination, 
Baethgen pronounces the text of Sc to be of a 
decidedly ' Western ' type, as is shown by its 
attinity with 1 >, in part also with S and some 
minuscules (especially 69), and, lastly, with the 
' African ' text of the t»ld Latin. But Sc also dis- 
plays traces of 'Alexandrine' inlluenee, which 
seems, in fact, to be due to Origeu. Hence the 
translation must certainly be assigned *<o £ later 



date than that of the Diatessaron, and cannot bo 
earlier than the 3rd century. 

(4) In his discussion on the method of the trans- 
lator of Se, Baethgen (pp. 13-23) classifies the 
various expedients adopted in order to reproduce 
the sense of the Oreek text. But similar examples 
occur with even greater frequency in T ; ami though 
naturally some of the hitter's more striking trans- 
lations are no longer to be found in Sc, y**t the two 
so often agree that the dependence of the one on 
the other can hardly l>e denied (if. Baethgen, p. 
NT). In view, therefore, of the priority of T which 
has been already established, it is highly probable 
that in this respect also Sc is dependent on the 
Diatessaron. 

(5) It is, however, especially with regard to its 
'dogmatic' character that St; betrays the inlluenee 
of Tatian. Clear traces of the latter" s anti-Jewish 
or universalistic views appear to be preserved in 
Mt l- 1 (mnmlu/n for t6v \a6v aiToi), Jn t> 7 " (irdfrcts 
for roi's SticfKo), 7 s ' (the omission of t)(x2>v after 
6 v$txos).* The omission of the possessive pronoun 
with 'Father' in Mt II 15 HP-, Lk U* Jn (J'- 14- 1 is 
also, according to Baethgen, to be ascribed to a 
similar point of view. Further, Tatian s Encratite 
views seem to be reflected in tho*e renderings of 
Se which are clearly due to a desire to establish 
the perpetual virginity of the mother of our Lord. 
This is especially noticeable in Mt l ls * ,J3 . 

The above arguments do not all possess the same 
evidential value, but the cumulative evidence 
which they supply is more than sufficient to justify 
Baethgen's conclusion as to the relative dates of 
Sc and T. It by no means follow*, however, that 
the evidence which was conclusive in the case of 
Se necessarily applies to its archetype, viz. the 
Old Syriae: hence Baethgen's further conclusion, 
that the Diatessaron was the earliest form of the 
S}-riae Uospels, cannot be accepted without addi- 
tional proof. In this connexion the discovery of 
the Sinai palimpsest is of the greatest importance. 
For if it can be shown that this codex agrees with 
Sc in exhibiting the same traces of T s inlluenee, 
we can only infer that this agreement goes back 
to their common source, i.e. the Old Syriae, and 
that the latter is therefore posterior to Tatian's 
Harmony. That such is actually the ease is main- 
tained, among others, by Zahn and Nestle ; but, in 
view ofthe arguments brought forward by Burkittf 
and Hjult.t the contrary opinion seems' to be the 
more probable. For a comparison of the text of 
Ss with that of Sc shows that those peculiar 
features of the text which clearly pointed, in the 
case of the latter, to the inlluenee of T, are by no 
means so strongly marked, if not entirely wanting, 
in the former. This divergence of text is especi- 
ally noticeable in respect to the harmonistic anil 
'dogmatic ' readings which undoubtedly form t lie 
main support of Baethgetfs arguments as to the 
relation of Sc to T. With regard to tin- former, 
Ihirkitt notes that sixteen, § or more than one- 
third, of the forty-three examples (quoted by 
Baethgen), where Sc stands alone (or with the 
Diatessaron), are not shared in Ss. Hence it is 
clear that, though Ss undoubtedly contains, a large 
number of mixed readings, these by no means 
form such a distinctive feature of its text as they 
do in the case of Sc, and need not therefore lie 
ascribed to the same cause. Their presence is 
more than suiliciently accounted for, whether we 
assign it to the well-known tendency of scribes to 
harmonize parallel passages unconsciously, or to 
the aetnal inlluenee of the Diatessaron, which, as 



• To these we mav twirl Mt 10=3 (the emission of r 
t (rimrdian, int. 31. lsiM. 
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we have seen, was the accepted text of tlie Syriac 
Church during the 3rd and 4th centuries. In re- 
spect of their 'dogmatic' character, the difference 
between tlie two codices is even more strongly 
marked, since Ss exhibits no traces of Tatian's 
influence. A striking illustration of this fact is 
furnished by an examination of the two texts in 
the crucial passage, Mt t 18 ' 25 : v. 19 Ss her husbmul — 
Sc omits; v. 20 Ss thy wife — Sc thy betrothed ; v. 31 
Ss and them shalt call — Sc (his name) shall be 
called; v. 24 Ss his wife — Sc Mary ; v.- 5 Ss and she 
bore him a so?i, and HE called his name Jesus — 
Sc and he lived with her purely, until she brought 
forth the son, and SUE called his name Jesus, (in 
this rendering of ovk iyhwo-Ktv avrr)v [omitted by Ss] 
Sc follows Tatian). But it is obvious that the lack 
of agreement between Ss and Sc on these points, 
which formed the basis of Baethgen's argument 
for the priority of T to Sc, materially weakens the 
case for the similar relation between T and Ss, 
since the other points of contact are not decisive 
in themselves and may have arisen equally Vi ell 
from the dependence of T on Ss. 

Moreover, we are not without positive proofs of 
the priority of the Old Syriac (as represented by 
Ss). The most important of these is the omission 
in Ss of the last twelve verses of St. Mark, which, 
as I'nrkitt has pointed out, can onlj- he a Greek 
variant, and must represent, therefore, tlie origi- 
nal form of the Old Syriac. But we know that 
Tatian included Mk 16 9 " 2U in his Harmony : hence 
its omission by Ss clearly points to the priority 
of the latter. Other omissions which point to the 
same conclusion are those of Mk 15 Ub , Lk 22 43 * "" 
(the Woody Sweat) and 23 34 (tlie Prayer on the 
Cross), all of which are giVen in the Uiatessaron. 

Similar evidence is also afforded by the curious 
mistranslations of Ss which occur in'Mt 22 1(i , Mk 
7 2S 10 5 ", Lk 4* J . In Mt 22' 6 rods fxadyTas avroO (Se 
toD "tTjtroD) for avrdf (Sc twv Qapuraiuv) ; in Mk 7 L>B 
Ss renders from the border of Tyre in Pluc-meiu, 
clearly identifying the — vpo in 1vpo<poiv'tKto-o-a with 
Tyre (lis); in Mk 10 5U awofiaKwv is misread as 
aTro\apu>v ; in Lk 4'- 19 its rendering presuppose* wore 
KdTcuTJe/idcrcu avrdv instead of wtrre KaTUKp-qpiviaat 
avrbv.* To these we should probably add Mt 5*, 
Lk 2'- 5 , where Aphraates renders irapaK\T}d^ffot>Tai 
and irap&K\T)<ns according to the ordinary meaning 
of the verb, viz. to }>ray. Aphraates, as we know, 
made use of the separated Gospels, and has prob- 
ably done so in the present case ; for Tatian, who 
was well acquainted with Greek, would hardly 
have fallen into such an error. Ss, it is true, 
translates TapdK\riats correctly in Lk G- J , but makes 
a similar misrendering in Lk 2- 5 ; possibly, as 
II jelt suggests, Ss does not represent the original 
text of the Old Syriac either in Lk 6- 4 or in 
M t 5 4 . 

I Jut, apart from these omissions and mistransla- 
tions, which clearly attest the independence, and 
therefore the priority, of Ss, a comparison of 
the two texts shows no less clearly that 'in those 
cases in which they dill'er fioni one another, tlie 
former, as a rule, presents a form of text which 
appears to be the older and more original ' (Hjelt, 
p. 15o), while in many cases the rendering of T 
seems to he directly based on that of Ss, or of one 
similar to it. Space forbids a uumplete discussion 
of all the divergence* of the two texts, but the 
following instance will allord sufficient illustration 
of this statement. 

We have already seen from a comparison of the 
texts of Ss and Se in Mt l 13 "- 5 that the former gives 
a plain unbiassed rendering of the passage, wbicli 
is in marked contrast to that of Se. Hut tin 

* Tatian apparently inferred that our Lord was actually cast 
over the cliff, but was miraculously- presetted from 'harm 
(Moesin^er, pp. 130 i., 212 ; Hainan Hill, Diwrtatioii, p. 9J). 



ariants of Sc in this passage reflect, to a large 
extent, that desire to emphasize the virginity of 
our Lord's mother, which is even more apparent in 
the Diatessaron— e.g. in the rendering (v. ls ) ante 
qumn data est viro for irplv i) o-weXdetv, the omission 
of avTTJs, v. iy ; the rendering in sanctitate habitabat 
cum ca for ovk tylvwaKtv, v.~\ and the transposition 
of v.- 5 and - ih . Possibly the clearest indication of 
the priority of Ss to T is given by v, la , in which the 
rendering of T and (Sc) obviously presupposes that 
of Ss. Other passages which point to T's immedi- 
ate dependence on Ss, or on a text similar to it, 
are Mt 10 23 14 32 , Lk l ia , Jn 3 34b 35 \ In Mt 1U'- 3 Sa 
renders cicitatem by [—& ; while in Lk 10 10 , which 
ishere combined with the Matthew passage, the more 
usual (Zj-jjiD is found. This difference of render- 
ing, however, is preserved by T, who uses the 
latter won! for cicitatem in the introductory sen- 
tence which he has incorporated from Lk 10, but 

renders the ttoX^s of Mat. by fci^. In Mt 14 3 - he 
translates (Koiraaev by t^o synonyms, the one 
(.n me^) being taken from Matthew, and the other 
( - . V ») from the parallel Mk G 51 . The dependence 
of T is no less clear in Lk I 13 , where Ss renders Stbrt 
eio-7)Kov<x9T} t) Striate <rov quite freely by ' For, behold, 
God has hearkened to tlie voice of thy prayer' ; for, 
though he has restored the passive construction of 
the Greek, he has also retained the addition of Ss in 
the form * exaudita est deprecatio tua ante Dcum.' 
Jn 3 34 '- offers a number of interesting Syriac vari- 
ants ; * bur of these the rendering of T (ovyap i< 
fxirpov olSuffi [t6 Trvevfia 6 irar^p] f tG> vl$ aiirov ayairq. 
8t avrbv) seems to be based on that of Ss (ou yip 
fK fiirpov Siouffif 6 ffeus 6 irarrip, ayaTq. 5£ t6v vlbn 
avrov), the order of which he has slightly varied. 
Other passage* in which Ss has preserved the 
more original reading are: Mt 4 B (for (3&\e ozaiTbv 
kcltu), fv"- (the order of the second and third 
Beatitudes), 10 ,} (for irpbs to, irp'^ara ra airo\u}\!iTa 
tov oiKOv 'laparfX), 16 13 IT 20 (for Sia rrjv airtaTtav 
vfiQ.v), IS'- 21 28 " 31 (Ss here presents a 'Western' 
text), Mk 7" 9 :3 , Lk 2 U (the rendering of evSosia), 
^w l-ai (^,7-^s v^Cjv), Jn 2 la (omission of tovtqv after 
rbu vaov), 4 ly (omission of i, ywr)), G m 3a II 1 - 23 (omis- 
sion of nal t) far)). 

In consideration of these facts we are justified 
in ignoring a large number of those passages 
which were formerly brought forward by Zahn + 
in support of his theory of the priority of T 
to Ss. For, though the majority of these attest 
the close affinity "of the two texts, they do not 
of themselves furnish any evidence as to the 
origin of this affinity, i.e. as to the priority of 
T or Ss. Zahn's view, however, linds its main 
support in those traces of harmonistic readings 
which he discovered in Ss, which he naturally 
ascribed to the influence of T. Briefly, Zahn's 
theory was as follows : Ss and Sc are- un- 
doubtedly closely related, and may be described 
as two recensions of a single version. Their 
variations, in which Sc, as a rule, agrees with the 
Pesliitta, are for the most part of a grammatical, 
lexical, and stylistic character; in others the 
agreement of Sc and P against Ss can be explained 
only by the supposition that the free, or less 
accurate, translation of Ss was altered in Sc and 
P, and brought into closer conformity with the 
Greek text. But Sc has also been shown to have 
much in common with T : hence it was natural to 
expect that Ss and T should be closely allied. The 
conclusion arrived at by Zahn, after an examina- 

* See Burkitt, S. Ephraem's Quotations from the Gospel, p. 
50 f,; Zahn, Forxch. i. p. 12!>. 

t So Aphraates, 123 ; Moesingrer, 105, omits these words. 
I Theut. Littbl. 1S9S, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
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tion of the text of Hs, was thnl the latter was even 
more closely allied to T than Sc. The iiwUnm*cw 
ciu»il by Zahn in proof of his contention fur the 
priority of T have huen carefully examined by 
lljclt,* who has shown thai in the majority of 
eases the alleged dependence of Ss on T rests on 
iiisnflicient evidence. A few traces of harmoniza- 
tion, it is true, are to he found in S#, hut these are 
probably tt» he ascribed to Inter interpolation. 

Our exaininatiou, therefore, of the relation of 
the DiateMirtin to the two codices of the Old 
Syriae version loads to the following conclusions 
as to the history of Tatian's Harmony. The two 
texts are closely' related to each other, hut a com- 
parison of tin?" two shows eh-aily that the Old 
Syriae is the earlier version : hence* the latter must 
have been in existence before A.l>. 112. At this 
date Tatian compiled his Diatessaron, or Harmony 
of the four tios]>els, in Syriae from the older 
version, which it quickly superseded, revising it 
with the help of a 'Western' copy of the Ureek 
text, and introducing a number of arbitrary 
changes in accordance with his theological views. 
Mottii to the end of the 4th cent, the ! Jiatcssarnn 
was universally accept cil by the Syriae Church, 
t! e extent of its influence being rellected in the 
later recension of the OKI Syriae version repre- 
sented by Sc. In A.I>. 411 the Old Syriae version 
was revised, in conformity with the current Oreek 
text, under the auspice* of Kahhula, who forcibl}* 
removed the Diatessaron from church use in order 
to make room for his new version, viz. the 1'eshitta. 
As the result tit ltahbiila's action, the Diatessaron 
practically disappeared from the knowledge of 
the Syrian Church, the references to it in later 
writers being mainly connected with the better 
Known commentaryof St. Ephiaem. All interest, 
however, in Tatian's work did not cease with its 
banishment as a service-book, for about the begin- 
ning of the tlth cent, it was translated, or rather 
transferred, into Latin byan unknown author. This 
translation, as preserved by Victor of Capua in 
the Codex Fuldensis, probably formed the basis 
of the Cernian version made >: sl'i»-S3<J A. I)., and 
this again was utilized by the author of the Old 
Saxon poem known as Helium/. The last stage of 
the history of the Oiatessaion wait not reached until 
the 11th cent., when it was once more rescued 
from obscurity, this time in the form of an Arabic 
translation. 
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JOSEPHUS.— 

. i. Life, 
ii. \\orks. 

1. The Jtwteh War. Sources and contents. 

2. The AiMquitie*. Contents and sources. Character 

of Joj-eplius as a historian. 

3. The Lift. 

4. The contra Apionctn. 

Projected works. Works attributed to JusopTma. 
iii. The Bible of Josephus, and bis treatment ol the Biblical 
narrative. 

1. Text. 

2. Canon of <VT. 

3. Additions to Hihlira) narrative, mainly derived from 

Uabbinic tradition. 

4. Omissions Irom aiwlo^ctic moti\os. 

5. nationalistic explanations of the miraculous. 
0. Prophecies in the <IT, 

iv. Relation of Josephus to Phito and AIe\nndrian Judaistn. 
v. The alleged witness of Josephus to Cl.rist. 
vi. Style. 

viL Editions and Translations, 
Literature. 

i. Life. — Josephus*, son of Matthias the priest, 
as he would be described by his countryni n, or 
Klavius Josephus, to give him the name which he 
adopted out of gratitude for the benefits conferred 
on him by the Flavian eiupercrs, was horn in 
the lirst year of the emperor Caligula, A.I», ,17 or 
38 (Vit't, 5;* cf. Ant. XX. '207, where he identities 
the thirteenth year of Domitian's reign with the 
lifly-sixth of his own life). lie was of priestly 
descent, his father's line having been one of the 
noblest families, as he tells us, in the lirst of 
the twenty - four priestly eourses ; while on his 
mother's side he was connected with the royal 
llasmona'an house {Vita, 2). So precocious was 
he in his studies, that at the age of fourteen, 
if we may believe him, his advice on questions 
concerning the Law was sought by the chief 
priests and principal citizens of Jerusalem. At 
the a^e of sixteen he determined to make trial 
of the three sects of his nation, Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees, and Kssenes,— and dually spent three years 
in the desert with one ISanus, a hermit, who 
appears to have carried the ascetic practices of the 
last-named sect to an extreme. lie returned to 
Jerusalem in his nineteenth year, and from that 
time adhered to the Pharisaic party, \\ho>e doc- 
trines have left their mark on many of his pa^es. 
At the age of twenty-six, about the year A. It. f!3, 
he went to Home to plead the cause of certain 
priests who had been iinpri-mcd by I'elix ami 
sent to Italy to be tried by the emperor. On this 
voyage, Josephus, like St. I'uul a few years earlier, 
Suffered shipwreck, but was picked up with some 
of his companions by a ship of < 'yrene and brought 
nafely to I'uteoli. There he fell in with A li turus, 
a Jewish actor in favour at court. Through the 
inlluencc of this man with l'oppaa, the shameless 
mistress and afterwards wife of Nero, who co- 
quetted with Judaism [Josephus* remark, t*to<T(3Tjs 
yap f)v t Ant. XX. 1UT>, implies that she was a prose- 
lyte], he obtained the release of the priests, and 
returned to Tab-stine laden with presents. The 
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visit of Josephus to Rome nearly synch n 
with the period of St. Paul's imprisonment ir 



hromzes 
t in that 
city; Imt the earlier dates now generally assigned 
to the latter portion of the Apostle"s life * force 
us to tiie conclusion that he had already heen 
liherated, and that his liberation cannot have heen 
m any way connected, as Edersheim conjectured, 
with the mission of Josephus. Whether or no the 
Jewith priest became acquainted at this time with 
the life and work of t lie Apostle it is impossible 
to say: he has at all events maintained the same 
silenee with regard to him with which he passes 
over all that concerns the history of the early 
Christian Church. 

His brief visit to Italy seems to have impressed 
Josephus with a sense of the invincible power of 
Home ; and on his return to Jud?ea, where lie 
found his countrymen ready for revolt, and every- 
thing pointing towards the immediate outbreak of 
war, he at first tried to pacify the war party, but 
in vain (Vita, 17). After the defeat of Cestius 
Gallus, the governor of Syria, in the detiles near 
Beth-boron, towards the end of A.D. 60, he realized 
that the irrevocable step had been taken. Josephus, 
then barely thirty years old, was appointed to the 
important post of the command of Galilee (BJ II. 
508; Vita, 28). Apparently, his connexion with 
the priestly party obtained for him this office, as, 
in spite of' his frequent assertions of his skill and 
strategy, lie does not seem to have possessed many 
of the qualities necessary to a successful general. 
He found Galilee in a divided state: Sepphoris 
and Gamala were disposed to favour the Romans, 
Tiberias and Gischala were unwilling to submit 
to the commands of the newly-sent general. His 
first steps were to fortify tiie principal places, to 
reform the army after the Roman model by 
appointing a number of subordinate officers (BJ 
II. 577), and to appoint a council consisting of 
seventy of the principal Galikeans, who were to 
try eases, and would at the same time be hostages 
for the fidelity of the district {Vita, 79). But his 
efforts to enforce discipline and to secure the 
allegiance of the Galileans were unavailing. He 
found many opponents, the most formidable being 
John of Gischala, who afterwards played so im- 
portant a part in the siege of Jerusalem ; and the 
spring of a.d. 07 was chiefly spent in eivil war and 
in avoiding plots against his life. He was sus- 
pected, perhaps not without justice, of harbouring 
designs of betraying the country to Rome, At 
length John sent to the capital, accusing Josephus 
of setting himself up as a tyrant, and prevailed 
on the high priest Ananns and the principal men 
of the city to recall him from the command (BJ 

II. 027; Vita, 1SU). An embassy under the com- 
mand of four leading men was accordingly sent 
to supersede Josephus. He, however, refused to 
accept the order, and succeeded in obtaining letters 
from Jerusalem by which he was reinstated (Vita, 
3011). Meanwhile Vespasian, who had been com- 
missioned by Nero to conduct the war, was ad- 
vancing from Antioeh upon Galilee. Gadara was 
quickly taken, and Josephus, who at the first 
onset was half inclined to surrender, and wrote 
to Jerusalem for instructions on the subject (BJ 

III. 137), at length threw himself into Jotapata, 
and resolved to stand a siege. 

Of this siege Josephus lias given us a detailed 
account in the third book of the Jewish War, with 
much encomium upon his own skill, although he 
does not conceal the fact that at one period he 
meditated quitting his post ami saving himself by 
flight. At length a deserter betrayed the fact to 
the Romans that the sentinels could no longer 

* The close of the Acts is placed early in a.d. f>!) hv Hurnack, 
in Cl by Turner, (i'2 by Ramsay, and 63 by Li.^htfoot (see art. 
Curono'logv or NT i: * ' 
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keep awake through the night, and advised them 
to make an attack in tiie early morning. This 
advice was acted on, and the place was taken after 
a siege of fort y - seven days, on the 1st of the 
month Panemos (July A.D. 07). Josephus with 
forty others concealed himself in an underground 
cavern, where he was discovered by the Romans. 
He was ready to surrender himself, but was pre- 
vented by his comrades, who insisted on his sharing 
their fate, and dying either by their hands or hia 
own. Josephus, by some stratagem, prevailed en 
them to draw lots as to the order in which they 
should put each other to death, and managed 
[ f whether we must attribute it to chance or to 
Divine Providence' are his words] to be reserved 
till the last with another, whom without difficulty 
he persuaded to seek liberty along with himself. 
Reing brought before Vespasian, lie posed as a 
prophet, anil foretold the elevation of the general 
and his son Titus to the empire, and was kept 
a prisoner, although treated with consideration. 
The prophecy of Josephus has been repeated by 
Roman historians— Suetonius (Ycsp. 5) and Dio 
Cassius (Ixvi. 1). Rabbinieal tradition ascribes a 
similar prophecy with reference to Titus to Rabbi 
Jochanan ben Saccai, and both emperors are said 
to have been informed of the destiny awaiting 
them by heathen oracles (Tac. Hist. ii. 78, the 
priest Rasilides at Mount Cannel to Vespasian; 
Suetonius, Yesp. 5, Titus, 5). Roth Tacitus and 
Suetonius tell us that there was a widespread 
belief that at that time men coining from the 
East would become masters of the world (Tac. 
Hist. v. 13; Suet. Vcsp. 4). Josephus eould not 
but be aware of this belief,' and might with no 
great shrewdness be able to read the signs of the 
times in the growing dissatisfaction with Nero's 
rule, which came to a climax in the following 
year. 

By the end of A.D. 07 the whole of Northern 
Palestine was in the hands of the Romans. Only 
Jerusalem, where a bloody civil war was raging, 
remained to be taken. Hut its capture was delayed 
by the events of A.D. OS, which drew the attention 
ot' the generals to the West. News came lirst of 
the death of Nero, which took place in June, and 
then, in rapid succession, of the accession of Galba, 
Utlio, and Vitellius. In July A.D. 69 Vespasian's 
legions took the law into their own hands, and 
proclaimed him emperor. One of his first act* as 
emperor was to liberate Josephus, whose prophecy 
hail now come true; his chains, so the historian 
tells us, were, at Titus' suggestion, not merely 
loosed, but struck off, to indicate that he had been 
unjustly kept in bonds (BJ IV. 622). He now 
accompanied the emperor to Alexandria, ami from 
there was sent back with Titus to take part in the 
siege of Jerusalem ( Vita, 410). It is not the place 
here to describe the course of that memorable 
siege, which the historian lias narrated in the fifth 
and sixth books of the Jewish War. The services 
of Josephus as interpreter and intercessor were 
more than once requisitioned by Titus (BJ V. 301, 
VI. 96) ; on one occasion he was hit by a stone, 
and barely escaped capture and death at the hands 
of his countrymen (BJ V. 541). He was, he tells 
us, at this time between two lires ; for, while 
bitterly hated by the Jews, he was suspected by 
the Romans of treachery whenever they met with 
a reverse (Vita, 410). 'After the capture of the 
city and the destruction of the temple he was 
ollered by Titus the choice of what he would from 
the ruins, but was content with requesting a copy 
of the Scriptures and the life of his brother and 
fifty friends. Subsequently lie obtained the release 
of about a hundred and ninety of his friends, and 
was granted an estate outside Jerusalem (Vita, 
422). He sailed with Titus to Rome, and witnessed 
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wrote as many as sixty-two letters in its support 
(]'it<>, :i«;:Ul'.). From two of these, which are 
quott.nl, it appuai* that the work was issued in 
pints, for Agrippa asks for t he rest to be sent to 
him, while he otters to supplement the information 
of the writer at their next meeting (j'/a). 

This is uiMhmhtciUy a careful piece of work. 
The writer held the important post of commander 
of the forces in Calilee at the opening of the war, 
list' which was instituted hy that emperor (Suet, and throughout the siege of Jerusalem was in 
Vmp is- « Priinns e lisc'o Kntinis Gneeisque ' attendance in the Koman army. A great part of 



the £ur#»oU9 triumphal proce-siou of the two 
emperor-, of which he lias left us a description 
(/;./ VII. 1-2311'.). And now the erstwhile Jewish 
priest and patriot settled down to a life of ease as 
a litterateur. He was given apartments hy Ves- 
pasian in the house whieli the latter had occupied 
before he became emperor, and honoured with the 
Kimum citizenship and a pension {Viia, 423) : lie 
was thus anumj,' the lirst to he plaeed on the 'civil 



rhetorihus annua centena coustitnit '). He was 
also awarded a further pant of land in Jmbea. 
Kut the hatred of his countrymen still pursued 
him, and his security was from time to time 
endangered by their' accusation*, lie mentions 
one Jonathan "in particular, the leader of a Jewish 
revolt in Cyrene, who accused him of complicity 
in his designs ; Vespasian, however, befriended 
Josephus. and had Jonathan put to death {BJ VII. 
4S7 : Vita, 4*24). UmUr Titns and Homitian he 
continued to reeei\c the .same honourable treat- 
ment ; the latter emperor exempted his estate in 
Jmhea from taxation. We know nothing as to 
the date of his death, except that he must have 
lived into the 2nd cent., since he wrote the Life 
after the death of Agrippa II. {Vita, 35'J), who 
died in the third year ot Trajan's reign, A.D. 100 
(IMiotius, Fahliotheca, Cod. 33). 

The accuracy of the statement of Photins lias, however, been 
called in question, and N'icse {Ilinl. Zeitm'hriJ't, Bd. Ivxvi. 
l'.Mff.), identifying Kpaphroditns, the patron of the historian, 
with the frtednian of Nero, has conjectured that Josephus was 
Involved in the ruin of his patron (Suet. Ihw>. 14), falling a 
victim to the suspicions of Domitian ahont ad. 05. 

Kusebius tells us that Josephus was honoured 
with a statue at Home, and that his works were 
placod in the public, library (BE iii. 0). lie was 
married at least four times' (/*•/ v. 4 ID ; Vita, 414, 
41"), 4*27): for his family connexions, see Kchiirer, 
<7./r 3 i. 77 [IfJPl. i. Si). 

iL Woijks.— In the leisure which he enjoyed at 
Home, Jose|>hus composed the four works which, 
owing, no doubt, to the high esteem in which they 
were held by early Christian writers, have come 
down to us entire, namely, the Jfiirish War, the 
Antiquities, the Life, and the treatise Aijainsf 
Apion ; nor is there' snllicient ground for helieving 
that he wrote any others. 

1. The Jewish War. This is the oldest of 
Josephus' works, having been written during the 
latter half of the reign of Vespasian (A.l>. 6H-79), 



his account of the war must have been written 
from notes made during the events which he de- 
scribes ; though he must also, especially in tho 
opening books, have had access to literary materials. 
He realized the magnitude and importance of tho 
crisis [his exordium appears to be in imitation of 
the opening sentences of Thueydide* with regard 
to the lVlopnnnesinn War], and shows a high 
degree of literary skill in his dramatic presenta- 
tion of the narrative. His chief defects may he 
said to he a tendency to exaggeration, especially 
in the matter of numbers,* and the bias which he 
shows, writing as he does under Imperial super- 
vision, in extolling the achievements and the 
clemency of the Roman generals. Thus his ac- 
count ot the des : re of Titus to spare the temple 
{Jl.fxi. \'2l, 23b tl.) runs counter to that of SulpLcius 
Severns, prohahly derived from Tacitus, accord- 
ing to which the general gave his sanction to 
its destruction ['At contra alii et Titus ipse ever- 
tendum in primis templuin censehant,' I'hron. ii. 
30]. His representation of the Zealots as the only 
persons to blame for the ohstinacy with which the 
siege was prolonged and the miseries endured, is 
probably an exaggeration, due to his personal 
antagonism to his old enemy in Calilee, John of 
Cischala. The rhetorical speeches which are put 
into the mouths of the principal actors, here and 
in the Antiquities, are a device which he shares 
in common with most ancient historians. 

Covteuts, — Hook I. gives a rapid sketch of Jewish 
history from the capture of Jerusalem by Anti- 
ochusTCpiphaues to the death of Herod. Hook II. 
carries on the history from the accession of Arche- 
laus to the defeat of Cestius Gallus near Keth- 
horon, and the Jewish preparation* for the war. 
Hook III. describes the coming of Vespasian and 
Titus, the siege of Jotapata, and the war in Galilee. 
Hook IV. contains the tinal scenes of the Calihean 
campaign, the factions in Jerusalem, and the ad- 
vance of Vespasian upon the city, from which he 



That it was written late in this reign is shown is called away to Koine on being elected emp 
by the fact that it had been preceded hy other | hy his army. Hook v. contains a descript 



•onnts of the war {I! J, at! init.\, and also by the 
mention of the completion of the- building of the 
temple of Tax (BJ VII. IfiS), which, according to 
l)io <'assins (lxvi. 15), was dedicated in a.1>. 75. 
It was composed, in the lirst place, in the writer's 
native tongue, that is to say Aramaic, for the 
henetit of the Semitic peoples of inland Syria (to?? 
dew papjapots, BJ I. 3), and was afterwards ren- 
dered into Creek for the use of readers throughout 
the Koman unpins. The original writing has not 
been preserved ; probably it was a much shorter 
work than the Creek, and did not contain the two 
introductory books and the elbfing book of the 
BJ. For tlie translation, which shows no traces 
of its Aramaic parentage, and must have been 
practically a new work. Josephus employed certain this sou 
volfttboi'ltritrs {xpij(x6.fJi(t>oi Ti<Ti irpbs ttjc EWyviSa ' 
<pwvi]i> awepyots, t: A/k i. 5n). Copies were pre- 
sented to Vespasian and Titus, and to many 
Romans who had taken part in the war, anil W</ 
to llerod Agrippa II. ami other learned nun among 
his countrymen, all of whom, Joseph us asserts, 
attested t lie accuracy of his work (<\ A/>. i. 51 f.). 
Titus hluuelf .nix«l-l,U '"''"iyjgffjltfffilftyy 



of the citv "and the temple, the investment by 
Titus, and the capture of the lirst and second 
walls. Hook VI. descries the horrors of the 
famine and the taking of the castle of Antouia, 
which is rapidly followed by the burning of the 
temple and the capture and destruction of the 
city. Hook VII. narrates the return of Titus to 
Koine, the triumph of the generals, and the 
capture of Machu'ru* and Masada, the last strong- 
holds of the most obstinate Jewish belligerents. 

Sotiytrs; — The summary in Hooks I. and II. of 
the events from Judas Maccabeus to the outbreak 
of the war seems to be extracted from some Uni- 
versal History, which contained occasional refer- 
ence to.Jcwisb history. It is most probable that 
was the great work of Nicolaus of 
])ama>cus. A comparison of this part of the 
work with the corresponding portion of the Anti- 
qnit'fft, where the description is far more detailed, 
although there is occasionally verbatim agreement 



" Tacitus (//tV. v. 13)pivt« the total number of the Itesicjred 
as C.iKi.iHMi. .Vronlui;.' l« .1"-. i,r..J v. .">«'.») tlnU was the number 
ot the dead ani'iiv.' ihi- poorer classes alone, wtuse bodies wt-ro 
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between the two works, forms an interesting 
study. 

2. The Antiquities. — Tn this comprehensive work 
Josephus undertook to give a history of his nation 
from the creation of the world to tlie outbreak of 
the Jewish War. lie tells us that lie had such a 
work in mind when engaged on his earlier history, 
of the labour which it cost him, and how, after 
many misgivings and interruptions, it was only 
through the encouragement of his patron Epaphro- 
clitus that he was instigated to complete it (Ant. i. 
611'.). This Epaphroditus, to whom he dedicated 
not only the Antiquities but also the Life and the 
contra Apionem, has often been identified with the 
freedman and secretary of Nero ; but as the latter 
was put to death by Domitian (Suet. Dom. 14), 
and the Life at all events was written after the 
death of that emperor, this view is untenable. 
Schiirer considers that the patron of Josephus 
should rather be identified with the grammarian 
of the name who, according to Suidas, lived in 
"Home under the emperors from Nero to Nerva, 
and collected a large library; the name, however, 
was not d,n uncommon one. The opus magnum 
was at length completed in the thirteenth year of 
Domitian and in the tifty-sixtli of the life of the 
historian (,\.L>. 93-94, Ant. XX. 267). The division 
into twenty books was the writer's own (ih.), and 
in that arrangement as well as in the title ClovdaiKij 
' Apxaio'S.oyia) he seems to have taken for his model 
the great historical work of Dionysins of llalicar- 
nassus, entitled 'Vw/xatKi) 'Apxono\oyta. 

Contents.— In Books i.-x. the narrative closely 
follows the Biblical account down to the Baby- 
lonian captivity. Book XI. embraces the period 
from the return under Cyrus to Alexander the 
Great: XII. continues the narrative from the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.C. 2S0) to the death 
of Judas Maceabreus (B.C. 161): XIII. gives the 
history of the llasmona\an house to the death 
of Alexandra (B.C. G7) : XIV. the history of the 
brothers Aristobulus II. and llyreanus, the coming 
of Pompey, and the accession of Uerod to the 
throne of Juda-a (B.C. 37): XV., xvl, and the 
first half of XVII. describe Herod's reign (B.C. 
37-4) : the rest of XVII. the reign of Archelans 
(B.C. 4 to 6 A.D.): XVIII. contains a collection of 
notices with regard to Quirinius, Pilate, Tiberius, 
Herod Agrippa I., and the disturbances caused 
by the order of Gaius to erect his statue in the 
temple : the greater part of XIX, is occupied with 
the events leading up to the assassination of Gaius 
and the accession of Claudius (A.l». 41): the re- 
mainder of XIX. and XX. give a summary history 
of events to the outbreak of the Jewish War in 
A.D. 06. 

Sources. — For the first ten books the principal 
source was the LXX text of the Bible, with occa- 
sional recourse to the Hebrew. This was supple- 
mented by various legends, derived in part from 
Habbinie tradition : for these and for the general 
treatment of the Biblical narrative the reader is 
referred to the next section of this article. But 
the Biblical narrative was further supported by 
quotations from secular historians and documents 
other than Biblical. Allusion is made to Bcrosus 
(I. 93, 107, 158, X. 20, 34, 219), Nicolaus of Damas- 
cus (i. 94 with other writers, 10S with others, 159 
with others, vn. 101), the Sibylline Oracles (i. 
118), Alexander Poly hist or ( I. 240), for the annals 
of Tyre to Menander (vni. 144, 324, IX. 283) and 
Dins (vni. 147) and the original Tynan archives 
(vm. 55), also to Herodotus (VIII. *157, 253, 260, 
X. 20), Megasthenes, Diodes, and Philostratus (x. 
227 f. ). Tn the case of the lists of authorities eited 
in i. 94, I07f., 158 f. (of. the list in c. Ap. ii. 84) 
it should be noted that Nicolaus is quoted last, and 
it is probable that the other names are simply sj ose phus matte any use of -hi 
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taken over from that author, of whom Josephus 
made considerable use in writing his Antiquities. 
It is thus not necessary to assume a first-hand 
acquaintance with all the authors mentioned : a 
parade of Greek authorities tended to impress the 
Greek readers for whom the history was written. 
Freudenthal (Hellenist iche Studien, 'Alexander 
Polyhistor,' 1875) has shown that Josephus was 
also acquainted with the Hellenistic versions of 
the Biblical narrative made in the 2nd cent. B.C. 
by Demetrius and Artapanus ; but his knowledge 
of these was probably indirect, being derived from 
the extracts made by Alexander Polyhistor or 
others. 

The account of the return from the Captivity is 
taken from the Greek 1 Esdras, a slight use being 
made of the canonical Books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. This is followed by the story of Esther, 
also taken from the LXX, with the additions 
peculiar to that version. 

The determination of the sources used for the 
post-Biblical period is a more difficult matter, and 
in recent times has given rise to considerable dis- 
cussion. For the next two and a half centuries 
of Jewish history Joseplms has little or no infor- 
mation ; the interval from Xehemiah to Antiochus 
Epiphanes(B.C. 175) is bridged over by some legends 
with regard to Alexander (end of Book XI.), a 
long extract from the Letter of Aristeas, and a 
story of the mission of Joseph, the nephew of Onias 
the high priest, to Ptolemy Eueryetes (Book XII.). 
The account of the persecution of the Jews by 
Antiochus Epiphanes and the history of the Mac- 
cabees to the death of Jonathan (B.C. 175-143), is 
taken from the First Book of Maccabees. There 
can be no doubt that Josephus used the Greek 
version of that book, and not, as has been main- 
tained, the lost Hebrew original ; but the almost 
complete neglect of the last chapters of that book 
raises a doubt whether they were contained in 
Josephus' copy. Some use has been made of Poly- 
bius, who is quoted in xil. 135 and 358. For the 
later history of the llasmona?an houses after the 
point where the narrative of Polybius ended (B.C. 
140), Josephus appears to have been without any 
special Jewish authorities, and to have derived his 
information from the sections dealing with the 
Jews in Universal Histories by Greek writers. 
His principal sources at this point were the lost 
history of Stvabo and the voluminous work (ex- 
tending to 144 books) of Nicolaus of Damascus, 
the friend of Herod the Great. From Books XIII. 
to xvi. of the Antiquities references to these two 
writers are frequent. Nicolaus is quoted in XII. 
127, XIII. 250, 347, Xiv. 9, G8, 104, XVI. I83tf'. ; 
Strabo in XIII. 286, 319 (344 Timaiienes, prob- 
ably from Strabo, cf. 319), 347, Xiv. 35, 68, 104, 
111, 114 11'., 13S, XV. 10.* It has, however, been 
maintained by some recent critics that these two 
authors have not been used except in the above- 
named passages, and that the narrative is mainly 
based on some authority who remains nameless. 
Niese [Hermes, xi. [1876J pp. 466-48S) has pointed 
out that some of the quotations from Strabo are 
inserted out of place in the history (XIV. 35, 
138 f.): emphasis is also laid on the Kai with 
which the quotations from historians are intro- 
dured, as though they were merely intended to cor- 
roborate an account derived from other sources. 
These arguments have, however, been sufficiently 
answered by Schiirer. lie has traced the use of 
Strabo even where he is not named. The mis- 
placing of some of the Strabo extracts is explained 
by the fact that Nicolaus was at those points the 
main authority. Traces of the style of Nicolaus, 
as seen in the' extant fragments of his work, may 

is once named (\iv. GS), but it is not Kke-'y that 
of -fcis history. 
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a ho lie found, in the opinion of tills writer, in this in BJ and Ant., and it looks as if the eommon 



] or t ion of the Antiquities. 

There remains one argument to be considered 
which has been adduced in favour of this theory 
of an anonymous source. Destinon (Die Quellcn 
dvn F. Josephus, 1SS2) was the hist to call special 
attention to the use of the phrase kclOus ofSrjXuKafjLev 
(kcO^s 5(57}\ti>rat.) in several instances where the 
references cannot he verified in the extant works 
of Josephus. The phrase is employed at the end 
of sections dealing with t lie history of the Seleucid 
dynasty, or, more generally, with the atl'airs of 
.Syria and Parthia, where the writer reverts to 
Jewish history proper. Since there is no trace 
of any separate work on Syrian history byJose- 
plius, Destinon maintained that these references 
were taken over bodily by him from his source. 
Further, as the phrase forms a link between the 
non-Jewish and the Jewish portions, theanonymous 
writer, from whom Josephus copied it, must, it is 
urged, have already combined Jewish and heathen 
materials. Josephus, according to Destinon, in 
this part of his work, found his history already 
made for him, and his only task was to insert 
occasional references to other historians such as 
Strahoand Nieolaus. The Syrian sections with the 
phrase in question are interspersed throughout t he 
part which is based on 1 Maccabees; and Josephus, 
it is alleged, did not use that book at tirst hand, 
but found it incorporated in the anonymous work. 
This theory, which at tirst sight appears highly 
improbable, cannot he lightly dismissed. Such 
careless copying of authorities is not without 
parallels in ancient history ; and the explanation 
of these references forms an interesting problem 
on which the last word has not yet been said. 
The facts are as follows:— (1) The first instance of 
the phrase occurs in Ant. vii. 393, kaduis ko.1 iv 
&\\ots dedTjXwKafjLfv [llyrcanns opens David's tomb 
ami bribes Antiochus Ivusebes with the treasures 
concealed there]. This might be a reference to 
the parallel account in BJ I. Gl ; but references in 
Ant. to BJ are usually more precise [Ant. xill. 
73. 173, xvin. 11), and the allusion to one of the 
Seleucids is to he noted. (2) In Ant. XI. 303, KaOus 
iv &\\ots 5f5r)\wTat [Philip and Alexander], the 
reference may be, as elsewhere where the passive 
is until, to Greek historians generally. (3) In 
Books XII. and XIII. the personal 5(5-r)\wKap.(v and 
the impersonal SeoiJXwrai are used interehangcaUy 
with some variation of readings in the MSS, and 
the reference is usually to the Seleucids (XII, 244, 
3iW, xiii. 30,61, los, | lit, 1SU, 253, 271, 347, 371, 
372). (4) In Uook xiv. the impersonal 5<.5J)\wrai is 
always used, and in two instances the |>hr;u»e be- 
comes 'as has been shown Ini others' (XIV. 122 vt 
&\\wv, 301 vap' dWou). The last instance, also with 
dedrjXbJTat, is XVIII. 54 [the death of Cermunicus in 
A. Ii. 19]. The reference in these cases is nearly 
always to Parthian atl'airs, and, hut for the use 
of the personal dtdyXuKa/xtv in Hook XIII., there 
would be no question that Josephus is here direct- 
ing his readers for fuller information to Greek 
historians at large. (5) A comparison between 
BJ and Ant. in the following eases is specially 
interesting : — 

Ant. XIV. 119 [the 
same] ws koX iv a\\on 
dtorfXwTai. 

Ant. XIV. 122 [the 
same] us xai en-' aWw*' 
5e6i<j\wTcu. 



^ BJ I. 179 [death of 
Croesus] ircpl &t> ov vvv 
Kaipbi \iyav. 

BJ ]. 1*2 [Parthian 
war of Oissius] ntpi wv 
iv (ripens ipovfitv. 



In the earlier work a promise is made of a further 
description 'elsewhere': in the latter work the 
reader is referred to other writers. There can be 
no doubt that Josephus used the same authority 

" r ,i t*r"-y riting ,Uc " iralw i^jby fm&p&atttt'Gt reii! " u 



source at this point had some such phrase as 
iv aWon 5(0T)\ijKafj.(t/, which Josephus lias retained 
with various slight modifications. On the other 
hand, it might be said thut he did contemplate a 
work on Eastern history which still remained un- 
written in A.D. 93 (the date of Ant.) ; that lie had 
his own earlier work before him as well as the 
common source when writing Ant. ; and that he 
has simply repeated himself, altering the phrase 
in view of his failure to carry out the projected 
Syrian history. Hut the former explanation ap- 
pears to Ikj the simpler of the two. 

The following general ousel vations may he made 
with regard to the phenomena. («) The explana- 
tion that naturally suggests itself is that Josephus 
wrote a work on the Seleucids and Syrian history. 
The only external evidence in favour of this is a 
rather vague statement in Jerome (Com. on Is 1 !, 
ad init. : ' intelligant me non omnium pro ha re 
lidetn . . . sed a<I distinctionem Joscphi Por- 
phyriique dixisse, qui de hac qua'stione plurima 
disputarunt'), which implies that .Josephus had 
written on the seventy weeks of Daniel. Such a 
work would of course have dealt with the Selcueid 
dynasty. Put there is no allusion to it elsewhere ; 
and Jerome, who quotes the interpretations of 
numerous writers on the seventy weeks in his 
Com. on Daniel, does not mention it again. 
Josephus himself in Ant. X., where he treats of 
Daniel, is quite silent on the subject, although his 
vanity niusthave led him to mention such a literary 
undertaking. 

(0) The objections to Destinon's theory arc that 
Josephus is elsewhere generally accurate in the 
matter of references : the formulas of reference 
used in the veriliahle references are not unlike 
that used in the unveritiable cases: the tirst 
person, undoubtedly meaning Josephus, is used 
in close proximity to xaOw 5e5-rj\iJKafi.(,> {Ant. xm. 
347) : Josephus does not give the impression of 
being such a careless compiler as tin* theory would 
require us to assume, (c) If the phrase has been 
borrowed from a source, it is simpler, with Sehurer, 
to identify this source with Nieulaus, in whose Uni- 
versal History one or more books would probably 
be devoted to the history of the Seleucids, rather 
than, with Destinon, to invent an anonymous 
writer. (J) If we reject altogether the theory 
that the phrase is taken over from an eailier 
source, we ni.iv, with Driiner [Untersiichtinf/oi 
vlnzr JoscjJius, Marburg, 1.N90), suppose that Jose- 
phus refers to a preliminary work (Vorarbfk) to 
the Antiquities, which was never given to the 
world, in which he briefly sketched the hirtorv 
of the Seleucids. Niese "{Hist. Zcitschrtft , lhl. 
lxxyi.) regards the phrase merely as 'a con- 
venient ami euphonious formula for breaking otl' 
the narrative'; but this leaves unexplained its 
almost complete limitation to Syrian history. 

Por the history of Herod the (heat, which 
occupies the greater part of four books (xiv. 1;")S- 
XVII. 192), there can be little doubt that the prin- 
cipal source was Nieohius of Damascus, troin 
wniiui also, apparently, was derived the much 
briefer account in the BJ. Josephus, however, 
does not accept all his statements without ques- 
tion, and more than once censures him for the 
partiality which lie shows to that monarch (xiv. 9, 
XVI. I S3 It'.), lie appears to have had access also 
to some document in which an unfavourable view 
was taken of the king. Mention is once made of 
the 'Memoirs of king Herod' (ra vironvTipara to. 
tov 0a<ri\«'wj 'llputiov, XV. 174); but it is doubtful 
whether Josephus used these at first hand. A 
dillerence in the arrangement of subject-matter 
is to be noted in the two accounts of Herod. In 
Jirst given, 
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ending with an account of Herod's buildings (to 
I. 430); and then, as a pendant to the picture of 
the patent prosperity (ctt inrat.dpoi zvw payiat), is 
added the tragic story of the domestic dissensions. 
In Ant. this division is abandoned, and the events 
follow one another in chronological order. 

After the death of Herod, when we should 
especially value any details which might throw 
light on the Gospel narrative, the history becomes 
meagre, expanding again into greater fulness when 
the reign of Agrippa I. is reached. With regard 
to him, Josephus would be able to obtain full in- 
formation from his son Agrippa II., who bad already 
offered his assistance in the composition of the 
B.J (Vita, 366} ; and for the events leading up to 
the war he could draw on his own recollections. 
The most striking feature in the latter part of the 
Ant. is the disproportionate length at which the 
somewhat irrelevant story of the assassination of 
Gains and the accession of Claudius is given: it 
occupies the greater part of Book XIX. This must 
be derived from some contemporary source, and is 
of primary importance for the ltoman historian. 
JUommsen (who is followed by Schemann) has 
suggested that this source was the history of 
Cluvins Knfus, who was present in the theatre at 
the time when Gains came to his end, and of whom 
a remark is quoted by Josephus (Ant. xix. 91 f.) ; 
but we do not know that Cluvius' work embraced 
more than the reign of Nero and the events of 
A.i>. 69. 

Throughout his history Josephus is careful to 
note the succession of the high priests ; and at the 
close (XX. 224 -251) he gives an enumeration of 
them, from Aaron to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
with some divergences from the earlier notices. 
(Destinon has laid stress on these divergences as 
pointing to the use of different sources). For this 
part of his work be must have had access to the 
priestly records, which, as he tells ns, were kept 
with such strict exactitude (c. Ap. i. 3G). 

Of great value for the historian are the decrees, 
mainly concerning exemption* granted to Jews, 
which Josephus has grouped together at various 
points in the narrative (XIII. 260 ft'., xiv. J49tt'., 
1S5-267, 30611'., xvi. 162-173). Of their genuine- 
ness there can be no doubt : whence Josephus 
obtained them is doubtful. He refers in two 
passages to the archives in the Capitol at Home 
(XIV. 188, 266); but it is improbable that the decrees 
concerning the Jews of Asia Minor were preserved 
there. Niese (Hermes, xi. [1876] 46611.) has con- 
jectured from Ant. XVI. 48, where Nicolaus, defend- 
ing the Jews of Asia, appeals to similar decrees, 
that a collection of tliem had already been made 
in his Universal History, from which Josephus 
has borrowed them ; Sehiirer((?JT 3 i. 86, note) has 
shown, however, that this will not account for all 
the documents quoted by Josephus. 

As to the character of Josephus as a historian, 
very various estimates have been held, from that 
of Jerome, who extolled him as a * Gra?eus Livius' 
(Ep. 22), to that of some modern critics, who have 
accused him of subjectivity and gross misrepre- 
sentation. The apologetic nature of the history is 
evident on the face of it. Its object is to represent 
the maligned Jewish nation in the best light to 
Greek readers. This has occasioned the suppres- 
sion of some of the darker incidents in the Biblical 
story. But, granted this, there remains no very 
serious charge to he laid against the historian. 
His work is, on the whole, a skilful compilation, 
its value naturally varying with that of the autho- 
rities consulted, while the criticisms passed upon 
Nicolans (xiv. 9, 1S3) show that these were used 
with discrimination. Attractiveness is one main 
object. To this end the narrative is diversitied by 
legendary additions c 
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it must be admitted, does the historian, with a 
view to greater picturesqueness, refrain from add- 
ing minor details of his own invention with regard 
to the strength of contending armies, names of 
localities, and the like (see Ihiiner, Untersuch. 
itltcr Josephus, Marburg, 1896, p. 39 ft'.). He, how- 
ever, professes in several passages to have a high 
ideal of a historian's duty (e.g. Ant. XIV. 1 tf., XX. 
15411*. ; c. Ap. i. 24 ft'.); and, speaking generally, 
one must grant that, so far as it is possible to test 
him, he reaches a level of accuracy that gives him 
a high place among the historians of antiquity, 
setting aside those of the very foremost rank, while 
in extent and comprehensiveness he is far in advanee 
of any of his predecessors in the same field. 

[For the sources of the Antiquities, see especially 
Block, Die Qiicllen des Flav. Josephus, Leipzig, 
1S79 ; Destinon, Die Quellen ties F. Josephus, Kiel, 
1SS2 ; with the reviews of Sehhrer in Thrulog.Litcra- 
turzeit. 1879, col. 567 ft. ; 18S2, col. 388 fl'.]. 

3. The so-called Life ('Wtjttou j3tos) is appended 
in the MSS to the Antiquities, and was certainly 
composed hy Josephus as a sequel to that work, 
although it appears to be separated in time from 
the larger work by an interval of at least six or 
seven years. That it was planned as a sequel is 
shown" by the promise at the end of the Ant. (XX. 
266) of a brief account as to the author's family 
and life ; by the fact that the Life begins without 
any prefatory remarks, being linked on tothe Ant. 
by the particle 5^, and closes with a dedication of 
the whole work of the Antiquities (tt)v iratrai* rfjs 
dpxato\oyias avaypacpfy) to Epaphroditus, who had 
been named in the exordium of Ant. (Vita, 430; 
Ant. I. 8) ; and by the fact that a passage from the 
Life is cited as from the Ant. by Eusebius (HE 
iii. 10). On the other hand, the Antiqvities con- 
tains a formal conclusion of itsown (XX. 267 f.), 
and was completed in the thirteenth year of 
Domkian (a.d. 93-94, ?'&.), while the Life implies 
that Agrippa II. was already dead (359 f.) ; and we 
learn from l'hotius (TiibL, Cod. 33) that his death 
took place in the third year of Trajan (A.D. 300). 
The probability is that the autobiography was an 
afterthought, which was appended to later copies 
of the Antiquities, in which the sentence contain- 
ing the promise of the Life (Ant ; XX. 266) was then 
inserted for the iirs,t time. The immediate occasion 
for the production of the Life was the appearance 
of a rival history of the Jewish War by Justus of 
Tiherias, in which the writer accused Josephus of 
heing the real cause of the outbreak of the war with 
Home (Vita, 340). Justus had written his history 
twenty years before, but, according to Josephus, 
had kept it back until the chief actors in the war 
were dead, when there was nobody to convict him 
of inaccuracy (360). The appearance of Justus' 
work, with its damaging criticisms, was likely to 
endanger the secure position which Josephus had 
won for himself at Koine, and the earlier historian 
of the war felt bound to defend himself. The Life, 
then, by no means answers to its name. It is not 
a complete autobiography, but simply an apologetic 
statement as to the actions of Josephus as com- 
mander in Galilee before the outbreak of the war, 
to which have been added a few details as to the 
earlier and later events of his life, by way of pro- 
logue and epilogue. The defence which Josephu3 
makes against Justus is an extremely lame one. 
lie has to admit the part which he took in organ- 
izing the forces of the country against Koine, while 
endeavouring to show that he was not in favour 
of the war. It is an obviously one-sided state- 
ment, marked by excessive self laudation, and the 
brochure must be pronounced to be the least 
satisfactory of the historian's works. 

4. Against Apian, a work in two books. — The 
liich it.is ordinarily known, is neither a 
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suitable one, since Apion is not mentioned until 
t he second liook is reaehud, nor original. It out; lira 
first in .Jerome. The older designations, both of 
which may lie original, are \lepi t)}s tup 'lovdaiwp 
&pXat6ri)T0s (Eus. HE iii. {)) anil llpdy toi-s "EWtpas 
(Porphyry, dc Abstin. iv. 11). It was undertaken 
as a reply to criticism::! on the A nfiqttities, and a 
refutation of enrreiit attacks upon, and groundless 
prejudices against, the Jewish nation. It gives an 
interesting glimpse of the anti-Semitism of the 
iirst century. The writer begins by disproving 
the extreme antiquity claimed for the Greeks, and 
contrasts the discrepancies found in their writings 
with the carefully preserved and unanimous records 
of the Jews, lie accounts for the silence of Greek 
writers with regard to Jewish history. He then 
proceeds to quote evidence for the antiquity of his 
nation from Egyptian, l'lmnieian, Chahhean, and 
Greek sources. He passes next to a refutation of 
the malignant and often absurd accusations brought 
against his country by Manetho, Clnwemon, Lysi- 
machus, Apollonins Molo, and, the greatest 
offender of all, Apion. Tlie object of Josephus' 
most biting satire enjoyed a considerable reputa- 
tion as a grammarian and interpreter of Homer, 
but, from all accounts, he must have been a man 
of inordinate vanity, and a loquacious charlatan ; 
t lie nickname of * cymbaluin mundi,' given him 
by Tiberius, corroborates the impression which we 
derive from Josephus ; he is best known as the 
leader of the Alexandrian embassy to Caligula in 
A.D. 38, which brought accusations against the 
Jewish residents in that city, and was opposed by 
the counter -embassy of the Alexandrian Jews, 
headed by l'hilo. Josephus concludes his work 
with an able and eloquent defence of the Jewish 
lawgiver and his code, antl conlrasts his concep- 
tion of God with the immoral ideas about the gods 
current among the Greeks. The book is, in short, 
an apology for Judaism, carefully planned anil 
well worked out. The satire directed against 
Apion and the rest is pointed and lively, though 
sometimes, as in the allusion to Apion's death (ii. 
143), it exceeds the bounds of good ta-»te. The 
treatise gives us a higher idea than that we should 
form from his otlier works of the writer's literary 
skill, and of his genuine patriotism and zeal for his 
country's religion. A Special value attaches to it 
from the numerous quotations from authors whose 
works are lost. It must have been written after 
A.D. 93 (the date of the Antiquities), but whether 
before or after the Life is uncertain. 

Projected Works. —At the close of the 
Antiquities, Josephus, after promising a brief 
autobiography, the Life which we possess, an- 
nounces his intention, t lod willing, of writing two 
future works ; (1) A summary of the Jewish War 
and the subsequent history or bis nation down to 
the thirteenth year of Pomitian: ami (2) a work 
in four 'books 'on the opinions held by us Jews 
concerning God and His 1 Icing, and concerning the 
Laws, why some actions are permitted to us by 
them ami others are forbidden. * Neither of these 
works has come down to us, and there is no reason 
to suppose that either was carried out. But the 
work ' On Customs and Causes,' lUpi iQCjv nal alnuiv 
[ltf/p£ edQf Kai vdfiwp or tj airioXoyia are other names 
which he suggests for it], appears, from the men- 
tion of the tour books, to have been already 
mapped out in bis mind, and was possibly begun. 
The project had been formed perhaps even at the 
time when the Jewish Wm' was written (JSJ v. 
237), and there are frequent allusions to it in the 
earlier books of the Antiquities. The treatise was 
to contain, <v/., an explanation why the lirst day 

* It is unnecessary to suppose that Josephus contemplated 
two distinct works, — one on the Bejji<; of Go<1, and one on the 



is spoken of as 'day one' (Ant. I. 29; cf. l'hilo, 
dc Upif. Mundi, 9, 5ia tt\v tou votjtov KvopLOV jjlSvwo-iv 
/j.oi/a.6iK t)v ?xoi>to$ <j>vatv) ; the reasons for the dress 
worn by the high priest (ll,T v. 237), for the 
practice of circumcision {Ant. I. 192, 214), for the 
changing of the shewbread every sabbath {Ant. 
ill. 143), for the various sacrifices (Ant. ill. 2.">7), 
for the distinction between clean and unclean 
meats (Ant. ill. 259); and a general rationale of 
Jewish laws and customs (And. IV. 19S). It is to 
be regretted that this project remained, apparently, 
unfulfilled. Such a work would probably have 
preserved a considerable amount of valuable tra- 
ditional lore, and put beyond a doubt the question 
whether Josephus was acquainted with the writings 
of l'hilo. At any rate, a comparison between the 
allegorical treatment id Scripture by the two 
writers would have been interesting. 

D'OIiKS ATTRIBUTED TO JOSE I'll V 'S.— The SO- 
called Fourth Buuk of Maccabees, or WepiavTOKparopos 
Aoyifffiov, was attributed to Josephus by Eusebius 
(JIB iii. 10) and otlier l'atristie writers. This 
rhetorical exercise has some points in common 
with Josephus; but that he was the author of it is 
disproved by the fact that it appears as an anony- 
mous work in many MSS, by differences of style, 
and by the fact that it is based on 2 Maccabees, a 
book of which Josephus shows no knowledge m 
the Antiquities. The work, Uepi tov TravT6s[Uepl 
7-tjs tou Trairds atrias, or ]\cpl ttjj toD 7rai>7-ds ouffi'as], 
ascribed by l'hotius (Bib/., Cod. 48) to Josephus, is 
of Christian origin, and its author is almost cer- 
tainly Hippolytus. On the alleged work of Jose- 
phus on the Seleucid dynasty, see above, p. 4G."> b . 

iii. The Hiule of Josephus and his treat- 
ment of the Biblical xakuative.— 1. Text.— 

In the 1 'reface to the A ntimtitirs, .Josephus professes 
that bis aeeount is baseo directly on the Hebrew 
writings, implying that he has translated them 
himself for his Greek readers (Ami. I. 5, in tG.v 
' VjfipdiKwv /j.edr]pfjLT]VfVfi^v7)if ypafi/xiroii' ; ef. X. 21S, 
where his task is declared to be not to explain 
the dillieulties of Scripture, but merely fxeTcuppafciv 
ras 'Eppaiuv pifiXovs ejs ry\v 'EXAdoa y\u.TTai>). In 
reality this is not the case. The Bible of which he 
has made use throughout bis work is, beyond a 
doubt, the collection of Greek translations com- 
monly known as the Septuagint. The language 
of that version is constantly to be traced beneath 
the histoiian's paraphrase: passages occur which 
are peculiar to tiie Greek version, and probably 
never found a place in the Hebrew (e.rj. the vapid 
answer of David to Coliatlfs question, 'Am I a 
dog?' Oyx'. <*^' f) X^pu Kwbs, 1 S 17 w [Ant. VI. 
ISO]; ef. nU>Ant. VII. 173 with 2 S 13 ai , Ant. VII. 
19(1 with 2S 14 27 , Ant. Mil. 17 with 1 K 2^ nal 
fapKiazv k.t.X.}. The writer's dependence on the 
Septuagint is most clearly seen in the use which 
he makes of 1 Esd ras (including the story of the 
three pages, for which there is no Hebrew equiva- 
lent) ami of the LXX additions to Esther. There 
can be no doubt that he has also used the Greek 
version of the First Book of Maccabees, not the 
lost Hebrew original. 

As to the type of Greek text which he has fol- 
lowed, Mez (Die Bib< I des Joscjdnis, ]N9.~>)has made 
a special study of the subject for the historical 
boons from Joshua to the end of the Books of 
Kings. He has examined the proper names of 
Josephus and the positive statements which deviate 
either from the MT or from the BXX. The con- 
clusions to which he comes are as follows: (1) The 
text of Cod. B is never followed by Josephus where 
there is a diversity of reading. This statement 
is- essentially, but not absolutely, correct: for 
instance, the answer of David to Goliath, men- 
tioned above (1 S 17 43 ), occurs in B but is absent 
itfj-text, and the Hebrew. 
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(2) In Joshua, Josephus follows the Hebrew closely. 
(3} In the Rooks of Samuel he diverges from the 
MT and Codd. A and B, and agrees with the 
Lucianic text, whose errors he follows and whose 
language he sometimes misunderstands. (-1) In 
Judges, Mez does not arrive at any definite deci- 
sion.* Speaking generally, we may say that the 
LXX text of Josephus agrees most closely with 
the Lucianic text or that contained in Cod. A. 
The present writer tested the text of the Greek 
Bible of Josephus for 1 Esdras, and found that it 
almost invariably sides with the A text :is against 
the B text (see vol. i. p. 76- f.) In 1 Maccabees?, 
where B is wanting, Josephus sides with N as 
against A.t 

Whether, and how far, Josephus used the 
Hebrew along with the Greek text has not yet, it 
seems, been ascertained with sufficient accuracy. 
There can hardly be a doubt that a man of his 
antecedents and education would be almost as well 
acquainted with Hebrew as with the Aramaic 
spoken in his day ; but the indications that he 
made any use of the copy of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures which lie rescued from the ruins of Jerusalem 
[Vita, 41S) are very slight. Practically, the only 
hint which he gives of a knowledge uf Hebrew, 
and the only criterion which he oilers us for test- 
ing the extent of his knowledge, is to be found 
in the etymological explanations which lie appends 
to the Hebrew proper names throughout the narra- 
tive : many of these explanations, however, where 
they are not easily deducible from Scripture, are 
probably taken from contemporary JIuirashim; 
while occasionally, as in the explanation of the 
names yiuvaijs (Ant. II. 22S) and 'h/>ocrjXi',ua (BJ 
VI. 43S), he accommodates himself to his Greek 
readers, and accepts incorrect, or at be»t extremely 
doubtful, etymologies. See, on the whole subject, 
Siegfried, 'Die Hebriiischen Wortevkliirungen des 
Josephus' (ZAT1V, 1SS3, pp. 32-52). 

2. Cunun of OT. — Josephus as we have seen, in 
writing his Antiquities, draws freely upon Greek 
books, such as 1 Esdras and 1 Maccabees, which 
were never regarded as canonical ; and no hint is 
given that the information derived from them is 
less trustworthy than that contained in the can- 
onical books. In the opening of his work, using 
rhetorical language, he declares that 'the holy 
writings contain the history of five thousand years' 
(I. 13; ef. XX. 2o9fi'.). But that he was aware 
of the distinction between canonical and un- 
canonieal books is made plain by a well-known 
passage in the contra A /rioncm, which is of primary 
importance for the history of the HT Canon, and 
must be quoted in full. Contrasting the reliability 
of Greek and Hebrew records, he says (c. Ap. l. 
3711'.): 'The writing [of the Scriptural records] 
was not within the power of all alike : nor is there 
any inherent discrepancy in what is written. It 
fell to the prophet* alone to learn the events of 
the highest and most remote antiquity in virtue 
of the direct inspiration of God, and to record 
clearly the events of their own time just as they 
happened. It therefore naturally, or rather neces- 
sarily, follows that ic>. do not possess ten thousand 
discordant and conflicting books. No ; we have 
but two - and - twenty books, which contain the 
record of all time, and are justly credited.:}: And 
of these, live are those of Mo*es, containing the laws 
and the tradition from the origin of man up to 

* It is to be noted that in this book Josephus transposes 
chapters 19-21 (the events leading up to the almost complete 
extermination of the tribe of Benjamin), placing them at the 
beginning of his account of the Judges. 

t The Hellenized forms of Hebrew proper names employed by 
Josephus are given in Dr. Redpath's Supplement to the Sep- 
'.unpiut Conetihlancs (Fasc. i., Oxford, l'Jtiu). 

1 The word Utia (-which are with justice believed to be 
iivine') is an addition of JEusel ' 



the death of Moses: this period is little short of 
three thousand years. And from the death of 
Moses until that of Artaxerxes,* the successor of 
Xerxes on the throne of Persia, the prophets who 
succeeded Moses recorded the events of their time 
in thirteen books. The remaining four contain 
hymns to God and counsels for the life of men. 
But from Artaxerxes until our own time records of 
all things have been kept, but they have not been 
considered worthy of equal credit with the records 
of previous times, because there has not been the 
(same) uninterrupted succession of the prophets.' 
He goes on to say tiiat, although so long a time has 
elapsed since the Scriptures were written, no one 
has ventured to add to them, or to remove or 
alter anything ; and that all dews from their birth 
instinctively regard them as the teaching of God, 
and are ready, if need be, to die on their behalf. 

In this statement the following points are 
noticeable, (a) In the time of Josephus there was 
a canon of Scripture which had long been recog- 
nized. The test of the canonicity of a book was 
its antiquity. The mention of Artaxerxes, who in 
Josephus (Ant. XI. 1S4) and the LXX represents 
the Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther, must have 
special reference to that book. Nothing later 
than its reputed date was regarded as canonical. 
The 22 books of Josephus are generally taken to 
be : (1) the 5 books of the Pentateuch ; (2) Joshua, 
Judges + Kuth, 1 and 2 Sam., 1 and 2 Kings, 
1 and 2 Chron., Ezra and Nell., Esther, Job, 
Daniel, Isaiah, Jeremiah + Lamentations, Ezekiel, 
the 12 Minor Prophets (13 in all); (3) Psalms and 
Song of Songs (' the hymns '), Proverbs and Ecclesi- 
astes ('tbe practical precepts').— (b) There is a 
tripartite division of Scripture, but not the ordi- 
nary Jewish division of Law, Prophets, Hagio- 
grapha. The seeond group of historical-prophetical 
books lias in Josephus been increased by a numVr 
of books which the Rabbis placed among the 
Hagiographa. The Rabbinical arrangement is not 
chronological, nor based <n the subject-matter, 
but is the result of the gradual growth of the 
Canon, and an indication of three stages in its 
development. In Josephus, on the other hand, 
the arrangement is one of subject-matter. Such 
an arrangement had already been attempted in 
the Greek Bible of which Josephus made u>e ; 
but the exact division into group* of 5, 13, and 4 
books is not met with elsewhere. It was natural 
that Josephus, writing for Greeks on the historical 
records of his nation, should place together all 
the historical or quasi-historical books. — (c) The 
number of books is given as 22, not, according to 
the commoner Jewish enumeration, as 24. Josephus 
is the only Jewish writer who gives the former 
number, but it recurs in the Christian Fathers 
such as Origen (on the authority of Hebrew tra- 
dition, up. Ens. HE vi. 25) and Jerome (Preface 
to Books of Sam. and Kings); the latter writer 
gives 5 books of Moses, S of Prophets, 9 of Hagio- 
grapha, and alludes to the other enumeration of 
24 books (see Kyle, Canon of OT, 221). The 
number 22 was arrived at by joining Ruth to 
Judges, and Lam. to Jeremiah ; and a fanciful ex- 
planation was found for it in the number of letters 
in the Hebrew alphabet (Origen, Jerome, etc.). 
It is curious that this explanation is confined to 
Christian writers; it seems to be of Alexandrian 
origin. The number 24 appears to be the older, 
but the relation between the two numbers is still 
obscure. The idea of equalizing the number of 
books with the number of Hebrew letters need 
not have produced the division into 22 books; it 
mav have been a later play of the imagination 
(Buhl), possibly the invention of Origen, who is 
the first to note it. In view of the parallels in 
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Origen and Jerome there can be no doubt that the 
number 22 in Jo#ephu« was arrived at by treating 
KutJi and Lam. as parts of Judge* and Jeremiah. 
There is no ground for Griitz's inference, that 
Ecelesiastes and the Song of Songl had not been 
received into the Canon when Jo*ephus wrote. 
See, further, Kyle, Cu.non of UT, 15S-1G0, and the 
works of lluhl and Wildeboer on the UT Canon; 
also art. UT CakoX in vol, iii. p. 607 f. 

In a passage where nllusion is made to the writing of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Ant. x, T!t) there is an enigmatical 
HUtcment that Kzekiel was the first to write ttto book* concern- 
ing- the destruction of Jerusalem ami the Captivity. Two 
oxplanations have been SD^fesled ior the tint Iwoks : (1) The 
prophecy of Kzekiel may have heen divided into two parts, 
ens. l-3i> and 40— is. lint the latter portion contains no refer- 
ence to the Exile. (2) The tteeond book lias been supposed to 
be an aj»ocrvphu1 work, from which are taken certain nunta- 
tions made by L'tem. Alex, and nthers which are not to be 
traced in the canonical Kzekiel (Fahricius, Cod?x l'srudtpig. i. 
1117). Both explanations leave unexplained the statement that 
Kzekiel wrote first, i.e. befure Jeremiah. Kichhorn and llertholdt 
have taken the words to refer tn Jeremiah, and a division of 
his prophecy into two parts. See Journ. Theoi. Stud. iv. p. 
8WI. 

3. Additions to the Bibliral narrative, mainly 
derived from llnbhinie tradition. — Jo-cphus lias, 
with a view to rendering the Biblical narrative 
more attractive to his Greek readers, diver^ilied 
and Amplified it by a large number of additions. 
These additions may be divided into: (1) thoie 
derived from Habbinic tradition, (2) those derived 
from Alexandrian and Hellenistic writers on .Jew- 
ish history, (3| those which are the invention of 
the historian himself. It is not, however, always 
easy to distinguish between these three classes, 
and the attempt to do so has not been made in the 
present article. Additions for which Kabbinie 
parallels have been traced are indicated by an 
asterisk. Vox a fuller treatment of the relation of 
Josephus to Jlabhinism, the reader is referred to 
the article of Edershcim in the Ij'ui. of Christian 
Biotjrrtphy, and to the works of Uloch (J)ie Qitctlen) 
and others. f Edcrsheim, whose profound study of 
Iluhbinie literature gives his opinion great weight, 
concludes that Jocephus' knowledge of tradition 
was, like his acquaintance with Hebrew, not more 
than superficial. 

We may begin by grouping together those addi- 
tions and explanations which consist in the identi- 
1'eation of places or persons, or in inferences deduced 
from bringing ditl'erent passages of the OT into 
connexion. Among these may be named * the 
identilication of the rivers of Paradise, l*i*hon = 
Ganges, 1,1 iddekel = Tigris (so LXX) = Ar,\dO (Jut. 
I. 3s f.) ; *it was Ninirod, the builder of cities (Gn 
10"), who counselled the building of the Tower of 
Pabel, to revenge himself upon God for the Flood 
{Ant, I. 113H'.): I>an was the name of one of the 
springs of dor-dan (Ant. I. 177); Abraham's de- 
scendants by Jyeturah occupied Troglodytis( A nt. I. 
230, II. 213, where Gn 25" merely names 'the east 
country ') ; * the daughter of Phnraoh who adopted 
.Moses was named Thennuthis (Ant. II. #M ; Uuolc 
of Jubilees 'Tharmuth ') ; the injunctions in Ku 
19 about the red heifer and the eleai'sing of one 
who touched a dead body are brought into con- 
nexion with t lie death of .Miriam in Nu 20 (Apt. IV. 
7 S IV. ) ; Mmmt llor is identified with l'etra (Ant. 
IV. 62) ; the mother of Abimelech was named 
Brnmali (Ant. v. 233; unnamed in Jg s 31 ; the 
name is probably taken from that of her residence, 
Animal), Jg U* ! ) ; 1 lit? name of Jrphthah's hurying- 
place was Scbce in Gilead (Ant. V. 27n ; Jg 15"' one 
of the cities of Gilcnd ' ; Joagphn* may have had 
another reading, see Mez, I.}m I'nhl Jcs Jvs. IB); 
.Saul's uncle (1 S 1U M ) was Ahuel \Ant. VI. ,jS ; ef. 
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1 S H s, );t the mention of Joab cutting oil' the 
water-supply of the Ammonites (Ant. Ml. l.VJ) has 
apparently arisen out of the name, 'the city of 
waters,' by which Kabbah is '-ailed in 2S 12- 7 ; 
the <]ueen of Shcba appears as the queou of Egypt 
and Ethiopia (Ant. vm. Iti.l) ; the prophet who 
prophesied against the altar of Jeroboam (1 K 13') 
is named 'Idow*- (Ant. VIII. 231 : has this arisen 
from idov in the k.XX, aal idou &vdpbnro% rofJ OtoO?) ; 
an anonymous prophet in I K 20 (21 ) M who fore- 
told the death of Ahab is identified v\ith Micaiali 
(Ant. Vlli. 3SD; cf. 4(13 and 1 K 22"^: and the 
'certain man who drew his bow at a venture' and 
gave Ahab his death-wound is called "A/xa^oi (Ant. 
VIII. 4M; ?=Xaaman); * the 'certain woman of 
the wives of the sons of the prophets,' who was 
persecuted by her creditors (2 K 4'), was the widow 
of Obadiah, who had borrowed money to support 
the prophet* at the time of the famine (Ant. i\. 
47) ; Tarshish, to which Jonah was sailing, is 
identified with Tarsus in CUiciu, and the prophet 
is said to have been east up b}' the whale in the 
Euxine Sea (Ant. IX. 20S, 213). 

Some of the most striking among other legend- 
ary additions are the following : * Uefore the Pall 
all living creatures spoke a common language 
(Ant. I. 41), and the serpent for his malignity was 
punished by the loss of speech and feet (Ant. I. 
50; so Jubilees, iii. 2S, 'and on that day was closed 
the mouth of all beasts ... for the}' had all 
spoken one with another with one lip and with 
one tongue'; see Charles' note ; also the Targuni 
of pseudo-Jonathan, 'upon thy belly shall thou 
go, ami th} r feet shall be cut oil'). Adam had 
daughters as well as mma(Ant. 1. 52; Jtib. iv. 1). 
Gain averted the punishment of death by a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, and was banished with his wife 
and lived a life of luxury (Ant. I. 5s IV.). * The 
descendants of Set-h invented astronomy, and left 
a record of their discoveries on two pillars of 
brick and stone, that they might not be lost to 
mankind in the tlood or the lire which Adam 
had predicted [Ant. I. 0011'.; cf. Jnb. vm. 3, 
Cainan after the Flood finds an inscription which 
had been carved on the rock by the "Watchers con- 
cerning the heavenly bodies). In Ant. I. lis the 
Sibyl is quoted for the statement that the winds 
were employed by the gods to overthrow the 
Tower of Uahel (clUrac. Sibyll. iii. 101 II'.). Abra- 
ham's knowledge of astronomy leads him to believe 
in one God (Ant. i. 15511'.); in Egypt, God by an 
insurrection punishes Pharaoh for taking Sarah ; 
while Abraham consorts with the most learned of 
the Egypt iftin, and teaches them mathematics 
and astronomy (Ant. 1. 104 1k). Potiphar's wife 
selects for her temptation of Joseph the occasion 
of a public festival, from which she begs to be 
excused on the plea of illness (Ant. n. 45). The 
interpretation of Pharaoh's dreams was shown him 
in his sleep, but forgotten by him (.Int. tl. 75}. 

* The birth of Moses was foretold to Pharaoh by 
a i(poypati.(iaT<i>s, and to his father Amrani by God 
(.-l?(^. II. 205, 217); bis mother was granted an 
easy deliverance, and so the birth escaped detection 
{Ant. H. 2ls), Moses' height and beauty (Ant. II. 
224) were a common topic in tradition (cf. Ac ~ M ). 

* Josephus tells a story of how the child was 
brought to Pharaoh, and how, when the king play- 
fully placed his diadem on his head, the child cast 
it away and trampled on it ; ami hov* the Upo^pan- 
naTevs detected that this was he whose birth he 
had predicted (.l»^. II. 232 tl*.; cf. the tragedian 
Ezekiel, up. Enscb. I'rup. K*. ix. 44o). lmt the 
most noticeable addition to the history of Moses 
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is the Jiccount of ]iis * Ethiopian campaign (Ant. 
II. 238-253). The Egyptians, whose country had 
long been ravaged by the Ethiopians, at God's 
advice appoint .Moses as their general. He, after 
ridding the country of the serpents which infested 
the line of march, gained a complete victory over 
the enemy, with the help of Thar bis, the daughter 
of the Ethiopian king, whom he marries. This 
account should be compared with that of Arta- 
panus (in Euseb. Prwp. Ev, ix. 432c), who is 
probably the ultimate source from whom many of 
the Moses legends are derived by Josephus. In 
Artapanus, king Chenephres envies Closes, and 
sends him against the Ethiopians, hoping that he 
will be killed. The war lasts ten years; Moses 
ultimately gains the affection of the Ethiopians, 
and teaches them to practise circumcision. The 
Kabhinieal accounts (see Edersheim, Diet. Christ. 
Hiotf. iii. 456) are rather different, representing 
Mown as righting on the side of the Ethiopians. 
The story in its various forms has, no doubt, grown 
out of the reference to ' the Cushite woman ' whom 
Moses married (Xu 12 1 ). Murmurs against Moses 
are magnified into attempts to stone him (Ant. li. 
327, III. 12; with HI. 307 cf. Nu 14 10 ). The pro- 
hibition to priests to marry innkeepers (Ant. ill. 
276, cf. Lv 21 7 ) is to be explained, as Edersheim 
suggests, by the fact that, in the story of Bahab, 
Josephus, in common with the Targum, translates 
mil (harlot) by 'innkeeper.' * Balaam is said to 
have counselled Balak to entice the Israelites by 
the beauty of the women of Midian, and so to 
draw them away from their religion (this does not 
occur in the narrative in Nu 24-25, but a hint of 
it is given later in Nu 31 1U ), He foretells slight 
disasters to Israel to be followed by renewed pros- 
perity (Ant. IV. 12811'.). As to Moses' end, we are 
told that he was accompanied to Mount Abarim 
by 'the senate,' Eleazar, and Joshua; the senate 
was then dismissed, and, while the prophet was 
still conversing with Eleazar and Joshua, a cloud 
covered him and he disappeared in a ravine. He 
described his own death in Scripture, for fear that 
it should be said that he had been translated to 
God {Ant. iv. 324 «'.). 

For additional laffed ordinances, we may note the 
injunction that the evidence of women and slaves 
is- not to be accepted (Ant. iv. 219); the forty 
stripes allowed by l)t 25 3 become, in accordance 
with the later Rabbinical practice, 'forty stripes 
save one' {Ant. IV. 23S, 248; cf. Targ. Jerus. i. ; 
2 Co H" 4 ) ; mention is made of the seven judges 
(Ant. IV. 214, 287) ; * the sexes are not to exchange 
dress, especially in httttlc (Ant. IV. 301 ; cf. Dt 
22"' ; Bloeh refers to Nazir 59a) ; the extraordinary 
statement that the Jews were not allowed to 
blaspheme the gods of other nations, or to rob 
their temples (Ant. IV. 207 ; e. A]), ii. 237), seems to 
rest on the LXX of Ex 22- s deovs ov KaKo\oyr)<rtis 
(where the Targums render q\t?j« bj r ' the judges '). 

Among additions to and comments upon the 
Scripture narrative in books outside the Penta- 
teuch, may be mentioned details with regard to 
Manoah and his wife — how they used constantly 
to visit the suburb (t6 Trpoaaniov) to pray for 
children, and of Manoah's jealousy of the angel 
who had visited his wife (Ant. v. 276 ft'.). Solo- 
mon's judgment is that both children should be 
divided, which excites the mockery of the people 
(Ant. VIII. 3if.); the exorcisms which Solomon 
invented were still in use and efficacious in 
Josephus' time (Ant. VIII. 45 tf.) ; bis road-making 
is described (Ant. VIII. 187); his first deviation 
from virtue was in making images of oxen and 



lions {Ant. Vlll. 195 ; cf. 1 K 7 1 ' 5 10™). In the siege 
of Samaria doves' dung was bought in place of suit 
(Ant. ix. 62). Zedekiah disbelieved the prophecies 
vi Jeremiah ami Ezekiel because of their apparent 
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discrepancy with regard to himself (Ant. x. 106). 
A description is given of a wonderful palace which 
Daniel built at Ecbatana, which was used as a 
mausoleum for the kings of Media, Persia, and 
Varthia (Ant. x. 246). 

4. Omissions from apologetic motives. — Josephus, 
wishing to present the history of his nation in the 
best light, passes over in silence some of the less 
creditable incidents. We may note the omission 
of the selling of Esau's birthright, the story of 
Judah and Taniar (Gn 38), the killing of the 
Egyptian by Moses, the worship of the golden 
calt, the breaking of the first tables of the 
Law by Moses, the story of Micah (Jg 17. 18). 
The suppression of such incidents as these appears 
certainly to be due to apologetic motives, although 
other omissions may be the result of necessary 
compression ; it must be admitted that some of 
the darker incidents in the picture are faithfully 
portrayed, though excuses are sometimes ottered, 
as in the account of the slaughter of the A male- 
kites {Ant. VI. 136). It is rarely that Josephus 
condemns an action outright, as he does in the 
case of the sacrifice of Jephthah's daughter (Ant. 
V. 266). The most striking omission of all Ls that 
of any reference to a Messiah. The words of the 
Lord God to the serpent, 'It shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel,' occasion no 
allusion to a future deliverer. Jacob's blessing 
is entirely omitted, nor do Balaam's prophecies 
call forth any hint of a Messiah. If Josephus 
held any such belief, he at all events felt that 
the doctrine would have no interest for his readers, 
or perhaps we should rather say that he studiously 
avoided a topic to which, in the circumstances of 
his time, it would have been dangerous to allude. 

5. nationalistic explanations of the miraculous. 
— Out of regard to the incredulity of his heathen 
readers, Josephus frequently suggests that miracles 
recorded in the history may have been due to 
natural causes, or he apologizes for mentioning 
them with the plea that he is only faithfully 
following the Biblical account. The readiness 
with which he has recourse to such explanations 
must, however, raise a doubt as to his own belief 
in miracles. Thus he appeals in support of his 
account of the crossing ol the Bed Sea, which, 
he says, happened eiVe Kara (iovXtjaLV $eou efre Kara 
TatiTb/xcLTov, to the similar incident of the retreat of 
the Pamphylian Sea before Alexander the Great, 
adding, 'let every one think as he pleases as to 
these things' {Ant. II. 347 f.). The Biblical account 
of the healing of the bitter waters of Marah readily 
lent itself to a rationalistic explanation (Ant. III. 
7 f.) ; cf. the account of the healing of the fountain 
by Elisha in BJ IV. 462 ff. (iroWa wpow-povpyv™* 
e£ eTri<TTr)/j.vs}. The historian notes that quails are 
abundant in the Arabian Gulf, and that manna is 
still found in the region (^/)Mll. 25, 31). As to the 
wonders of Sinai, every one is entitled to his own 
opinion, but the story must be told as it is given 
in the Sacred Books (Ant. in. 381). When Elisha 
procured water for the three kings in the wilder- 
ness, he was enabled to do so by rain having fallen 
some distance away in Edom (Ant. IX. 37, cf. 2 K 3 17 
'neither shall ye see rain'). The story of Jonah 
and the whale' is given 'as I found it recouled ' 
(Ant. IX. 213 f.). The same detachment from the 
narrative appears in the accounts of the deliver- 
ance of Daniel and his comrades from the fiery 
furnace (Ant. X. 214, <paai), and of Kebuehadnezzar's 
madness (Ant. X. 218 : Josephus only undertook to 
translate the Hebrew books). A famine in the 
time of Herod was due either to God's wrath or 
to natural causes (Ant. XV. 299). Sometimes a 
rationalistic explanation of the miraculous is put 
into the mouth of a participant in the actions 
described. Thus the Philistines attribute the 
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sufferings brought upon them by the presence of 
the :irk to natural causes (Ant. VI. I*); the old 
prophet gives Jeroboam a rationalistic cxplauu- 
tiou of the rending of the altar and the withering 
of the kind's hand (Ant. vm. 2U); Elijah on 
Gunnel bids the people approach to see that he 
did not conceal lire among the wood (Ant. VIII. 
340) ; Daniel's enemies asserted that the Huns left 
him unharmed because they had had their Jill of 
food (Ant. X. '2(50). 

6. I'rojiftccies in the, OT. — Josephus is careful 
to note the fulfilment of prophecy, and especially 
to reconcile apparent discrepancies in the predic- 
tions of different prophet*. I 'nun the fulfilment 
of many of the prophecies of Balaam, even within 
the memory of the historian, one may conjecture 
that the remainder also will come true (Ant. IV. 
12,~>). Zedekiah, sou of Chenaamih, is made to 
(juotc the prophecy of Elijah, that Allah's blood 
was to be spilt in the liehl of Naboth, as contra- 
dicting the prediction of Micaiah that the king 
was to fall in battle against Bamoth-gilead, at a 
distance of three days' journey from Samaria. 
The historian notes the accomplishment of both 
predictions (Ant. vm. 407 f., 4 1 S). Zedekiah, 
king of Jutlah, disbelieved the proplieeies of 
Jeremiah and Fzekiel, because the former declared 
that he would be carried a prisoner to Babylon, 
while the latter said that lie would not see Baby- 
lon. The statements were reconciled, as Josephus 
notes, iu the putting out of the kind's eyes (Ant. 
X. lOGf., 141). The fullilmcnt of the proplieeies 
of Daniel affords a refutation of the opinions of 
the Epicureans (Ant. X. 27711".); he differed from 
other prophets in fixing a definite time, and in 
being a prophet of good things, and therefore 
enjoying popularity (Ant. x. 207). The spoliation 
of the temple by Antioehus Epiphaues was in 
accordance with a prophecy of Daniel (Ant. XII. 
232), the building of the temple of Onia* with a 
prophecy of Isaiah (Ant. XIII. (54; BJ vn. 432). 
In one instance Josephus refuses to reveal the 
meaning of a passage in Daniel, which he prob- 
ably took to refer to the destruction of the Hainan 
empire (Ant. X. 210). lie holds that the gift of 
prophecy did not entirely fail in post- Biblical 
times. It was possessed by.lohn llyroanus (Ant, 
XIII. 2'JD), Judas an Essene (XIll. 31 1), Pollio 
(XV. 4), by Josephus himself (BJ III. 3'JD), and 
others. 

iv. Relation of Josei*hus to Puii.o and 
Alkxandri.w Judaism, —Josephus only once 
mentions 1'hilo, in a brief notice of the emhassy 
to Caligula, which was led by the philosopher to 
oppose the counter-embassy of Apion (Ant. xvin. 
2o7ff.). lie there speaks of him in the highest 
terms as dvrjp rd iravra tV5o£oj . . . ko.1 $t\ooo<pia<: 
ovk dwfipos. It is impossible to say whether 
Josephus was acquainted with the detailed aeeount 
of that embassy which I'hilo has left us in his 
Lttgutio ml Guilt in, or how far he was acquainted 
with the other writings of the Alexandrian philo- 
sopher. Had he accomplished his projuutud work 
on the Bring of Got! and the Mcanin/j of the Lairs, 
we should be in a hctter position to estimate the 
extent of the influence which I'hilo exercised upon 
him. Indications, however, are not wanting in 
the early books of the Antiquities of an appar- 
ently direct dependence upon PhihVs writings. 
The following are the principal parallels which 
have been noted: (1) The Preface to the Anti- 
quities and the opening of the </<• Opifmu Hmuli 
show a striking agreement in the sequence of 
ideas. Both works raise the question why the 
Mosaic code is preceded by an account of the 
Creation. Josephus expects that hi* readers will 
wonder how it comes to pass that his work, of 
which the main purpose is to record laws and 



historical events, has m htr^i: an clement of 
'physiology* (tiri tooovtov <pi<<Tto\oyias K(Kotvwi>if)Kcv). 
He explains that Mo***, differing in this respect 
from other legislators, whole codes hegin with 
contracts and the rights of man, considered it 
necessary, before laying down his eode, first to 
elevate men's minds by setting the highest of all 
example* before them and inducing tliein to con- 
template the nature and actions of God, especially 
as exhibited in the creation of the world (Ant. I. 
fSff.). I'hilo begins his. work with a similar con- 
trast between the procedure of Moses and that of 
other legislators. Moses did not commence by 
laying down commands and prohibitions, hut gave 
ns his exordium a most marvellous account of tho 
Creation, in order to show the harmony existing 
between the world and the Law, and that the law- 
abiding man is a true citizen of the world. The 
unanimity of the Law and the universe is also 
expressed by Josephus (AM. t. 21, Trdera yap rj} 
tuk S\wt> <pv<xft vvfMpwvov tx et T V V didOeoiv). Josephus 
(I. In, 22) and I'hilo both refer to the mythical 
stories which disfigure the codes of other legis- 
lators. (2) In the same context, Josephus, quite 
in accordance with Bhilos do. trine, admits that 
there is an allegorical meaning in Scripture as 
well as a literal (I. 24, ri ukv aivtrrofiivov tov vouotfirou 
de£i^s, t-& 5' aWtjyopovvTos hitcl atfivbT-qros, baa 5' e'f 
evdeiat \^ye<rdat avv^tpfpe, ravra {itjtws ifitpavL^ovroi). 
It is not often that Josephus in the Anti'/tiitiea 
resorts to such allegorical explanation [that was 
reserved for the projected ainoXoyia]; but there is 
one striking instance, where the tabernacle and 
its furniture and the various articles in the dress 
of the high priest are explained as symbolical of 
the universe and its parts (Ant. ill. 17'J 1ST). 
This is quite in the style of I'hilo, who gives a 
similar interpretation of the materials used for 
the woven hangings for the tabernacle and the 
high priest's apparel, in the tic Vila Musis, iii. 0", 
12. The details of the explanation are not abso- 
lutely identical in the two writers, but for the 
general idea Josephus is not improbably directly 
dependent upon I'hilo. (3) In Ant. I. 20 an ex- 
planation of the use of uia for irpuiTy in tin I s is 
promised iu the airLo\oyia. For I'hilo's. explana- 
tion, see tic Opijic Mttncti, 9. (4) Some of the 
explanations of Hebrew proper names are iden- 
tical in the two writers: these, however, may go 
hack to an earlier tradition. (5) .Some expressions 
with regard to the nature of < lod have the ring 
of I'hilo, or at least of Alexandria. Sec f*. Aj>. ii. 
167 (ay{vT)TQv Kdi trpbs rbv dibiov XP^ V0V dvaWoiwrov 
. . . Svvdfxu fiie rifjuv yvtJpi.fj.ov, bwolos ot /car' ov<rla» 
early dyvuoTov) • Ant. VI. '230 (rbv dtbv tovtov 5v 
jroXtV bp$$ Kal Travraxov \e\i»^fVoi'), X. 142, 2"S ; 
C. A p. ii. 2S1 (b t)tb% 5id iravrbs toS KOfffxov iretpotT- 
rjKtv). The four cardinal virtues of Greek philo- 
sophy are traced by Josephus, as by I'hilo, in 
the Slosaic code (e. Ap. ii. 171'; of. Wis S 7 , with 
Deane's note). But the indications which Gfrorer 
(I'/tilo, 1*31, ii. 3r>tj-307) has found in Jo*eplius of 
the Logos doctrine of I'hilo — in the account of the 
three angels who visited Abraham, the binning 
bush, and the pillar of tire are fanciful and far 
from convincing. See Siegfried, Bltilo ron Alex- 
andria, JN7o, pp. 27S-2S1. 

v. THE ALLIiliKD WITNESS OF JusKPHfs TO 

Christ. — The passage on which so much has 
been written occurs in Ant. XVlll. 03 f. [iii. 3], 
and runs as follows: ' Now about this time lived 
Jesus, a wise man, if indeed one should call him a 
man. For he was a doer of marvellous works, a 
teacher of such men as receive the truth with 
pleasure ; and many of the Jews and many also of 
the Creeks did he win over to himself: "this was 
the Christ. And when, <>n the indictment of tho 
principal men among us, Pilate had sentenced him 
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to the cross, those who loved him at the first 
ceased not [to do so] ; for he appeared to them on 
the third day again alive, as the Divine prophets 
had declared tlie.se and ten thousand other wonder- 
ful things concerning him. And even now the 
r.ice (r6 $D\ov) of Christians, whieh takes its name 
from him, is not extinct.' The passage stood in 
the text of Josephns in the 4th cent., as Eusebins 
quotes it (HE i. It ; Don. Ei\ iii. 3. 105 f., ed. 
Gaisford), and from that time down to the 16th 
cent, its genuineness was undoubted. Its exist- 
ence contributed largely to the high esteem in 
which Josephns was held by the Fathers. During 
the last 30U years a vast amount of literature has 
been written on the question of its authenticity. 
Very few critics at the present day aceept the pas- 
sage as it stands as from the pen of Josephns ; 
but there is a division of opinion as to whether the 
whole is an interpolation, or whether Josephns 
did make a brief statement about Jesus Christ, 
whieh was afterwards augmented by a Christian 
hand. 

(1) As to the .erternrtf evidence, it is true that 
the passage occurs in all the MSS. But this in of 
comparatively little weight, as none of the Greek 
RISK containing Hook xvrir. of the Antiquities 
is older than the 11th century. The old Latin 
version carries us much further baek, to the time 
of CassioJorus (beginning of the 6th cent.), and 
the quotation in Eusebins attests the existence of 
the passage still earlier, in the 4th century. On 
the other hand, it is practically certain that Origen 
in the preceding century did not Ural it in his text 
of Josephns. For, while he is aware of the passage 
in Josephns concerning James, the Lord's brother, 
he says: 'The wonder is that though he did not 
admit our Jesus to he Ohrist, he none the less 
gave his witness to so much righteousness in 
James' (Comm.in Matt. x. 17); elsewhere Origen, 
collecting all the indirect evidence for Christianity 
which he can tind in Josephns, is silent on the 
a hove passage, and again states that Jose] thus 
'disbelieved in Jesus as Christ' (c. Cclsum, i. 47). 
This is a case where the negative evidence practi- 
cally amounts to a positive proof that the passage 
was unknown. 

(2) The interned evidence is decisive against the 
genuineness of the passage as it stands. The style 
alibi ds no certain cine : it is not markedly different 
from that of Josephus in this part of his work : it 
may lie granted that the interpolator has done his 
work with some skill. But theco?i/f»/sarenot sneh 
as Josephus could have written. He is elsewhere, 
as was seen, silent on the subject of a Messiah. The 
sentence 'this wus the Christ' (ijv, not evofit^ero) 
c;m have come only from a Christian pen, and it 
is certain that Josephus was not a Christian. The 
sinie may be said of the phrases 'if one should 
call him a man,' 'the truth,' and the statement 
about the appearance on the third dav. Zahn has 
adduced an interesting parallel to the* first of these 
phrase* and the following words 'for he was a 
doer,' etc., from a Christian work, the Acta Pihiti 
(quoted in Sehurer). The passage is out of plncc, 
and breaks the sequence of the narrative. It is 
interposed between an account of the disturbances 
in Jud;ea caused by Pilate's disregard of Jewish 
scruples (55-62), and an account of scandals con- 
nected with the worshippers of Isisand the banish- 
ment of Jews from Pome (05-34). The opening 
of xviri. 65, 'And about the same time another 
calamity disturbed the Jews/ connects that section 
directly with the section about Pilate. The men 



analysis of the section, eliminating all that mast 
be of Christian origin, leaves practically nothing 
behind. The theory of partial interpolation is 
unsatisfactory. 

Two other passages have to be taken into account 
in the discussion: (a) that concerning the death 
of 'John snrn amed the Baptist' (Ant. xvm. 116- 
119), who is described as a good man who bade 
the Jews practise virtue and be baptized, and who 
was put to death by Herod because he feared that 
John's inllucnee over the people might lead to a 
rebellion ; (b) that concerning the death of James, 
' the brother of Jesus who was called Christ,' whom 
Ananus the high priest caused to be stoned (Ant. 
XX. 2Uuf.). Origen refers to both these passages. 
There is no reason why the former should not be 
accepted as genuine. The style is distinctly that 
of Josephus [X.B. the form a/xaprds in xviii. 117]. 
The historian could refer to the preaching and 
baptism of John without giving offence to his 
Roman readers; he could not without personal 
risk allude to Messianic expectations at a time 
when the spirit of the Jewish revolt against Home, 
the strength of which lay in those expectations, 
had not been completely quelled. The language 
of the second passage is not inconsistent with its 
authenticity. There is a marked difference be- 
tween the words 'who was called Christ' and 
' he was the Christ.' But since Origen, in referring 
to the passage (e. Crfsum, i. 47), says that Josephus 
attributed the outbreak of the war to the putting 
to death of James (a statement whieh does not 
occur in our text), there is good reason to believe 
that here, too, there has been interpolation. This 
has taken various forms, one of which is that 
given by Origen. 

We conclude, then, that the passage about 
Christ was introduced into the text by a Christian 
reader towards the end of the 3rd eent., between 
the time of Origen and that of Eusebins. For the 
literature and an admirable discussion of the 
qnestiun, see Schlirer, G JV 3 i. 544-549 (to which 
the present writer is largely indebted). For the 
passage about James, see i. 58 1 ff. of the same work. 

vi. .Style. — A few remarks may not be out. of 
place with regard to the style of the historian, 
upon whieh there ean be no doubt that he spent 
considerable pains. He tells us as much in Ant. 
XX. 263 ; and, while he justly claims to have 
acquired a certain skill in the grammar, he con- 
fesses that long usage of his national language 
had prevented his mastering the Creek pronuncia- 
tion (rrjv TTpotpopav), Elsewhere, he tells us that his 
ehief aims are accuracy and beauty of style (t6 rrjs 
€Trayye\ias KaWo:), so far as this is attainable by 
•the choice of words and their arrangement, and 
the use of other ornaments of speeeh (Ant. XIV. 2). 
His fastidiousness in this direction may be illus- 
trated by the way in which, while using the LXX, 
he regularly replaces certain words used by the 
translators by others of a more literary character. 
Thus he uses e'j-tfijs for LXX ipLartov (-t<x/x!>s), ifiwifi- 
■rrpavai for iij.7rvpifeiy, Ka-rowiv for KaTowardev, veavifKos 
for wa.i5a.piov, ireixireiv for airoaTeWeiv, viravT^v for 
crvvavrav, iiiroOTpicpeiv for eTTi<TTpe<peiv. Similarly, he 
has taken the trouble to re-shape most ot the 
sentences in the Letter of Aristeas, while retain- 
ing a good deal of the language. His Greek is 
almost entirely free from Hebraisms ; the use 
of Trpo<rT idee 6 at (like Heb. r ; D') is the only certain 
instance whieh Schmidt discovers (da Flur. Jos. 
Elocatione, p. 516). He tells us that, in writing 
the Jctvish War, he employed colltil>ovntcurs to 
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tion of Pilate has of course led to the insertion I assist him with the Greek (r. An. I 50, 
of the passage at thi ~ 
passage interrupts tli 



. point. The fact that th 
sequence of the narrative 
is an argument for its spuriousness as a wlole. 
Moreover, as Schiirer has pointed out, a careful 
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tujl ?rpbs tt)v 'QWrjvida. (pwvijv awepyois), and no doubt 
he had similar assistance in writing the Antiquities. 
It would be interesting to know how far their 
work extended. Xaturally, variations in the style 
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and vocabulary occur, partly due to the uilTerant 
hour* cs on which he draw*,' nartly perlmiw to the 
advice of dill'erent avvfpyol. 

The ino*l marked instance of change of style 
occurs in three of the later books of the Antiynitiix 
(XVII. -Will. XIX.). Among the mo#t rtrikuij; of 
the jih rases and uses pe.ru liar to or uharae*emiie 
of the-e three books, the following may he noted : 
a large use of the neuter participle (pies. aor. |if. 
fut.) with article as an abstract noun (V.y. xvn. 1, 
to m^ iJriKOivwvrjaov ; 171, (v AjriSt tov dvafftpaXoCvTos 
'of recovery': a list is given in Schmidt, op. cit. 
361 Stis ; the xtm is Thncydidean] ; a more frequent 
um of the ojitative [Schmidt notes that the eou- 
junetive is absent from Book XVll.]; the use of ft 
with inf. in orutio ublirpiK, of the Attic termina- 
tion -aro for -vto (Thncydidean), of birbao* where 
6Voi in used in the earlier book*, of 6o~Tio~oi<v {Trap" 
ovtwovv, ovvTivas — irdvTat), and the phrases e\- tov 
6£t ! oy, ixi}8h eii dea,do\ds (ef. Thueydide*), and, com- 
bined, ^ojStV etj dt». d\\' (k tov 6$e'oi. The departure 
in these books from the ordinary prat-tire of the 
writer extends to the orthography. Whereas else- 
where Josephus, according to the MSS, almost 
invariably writes the Attic tt, in these books <j<j is 
the rule, and tt is almost unrepresented ; it ltegins 
to recur towards the end of Hook XIX., and in XX. 
the two spellings occur in almost equal proportions. 
It iiiiivt be added that in these books the imitation 
of Thucydidean words and phrase* is more marked ; 
the writer has tried to reproduce the ditlieult -style 
and involved ]>eriods of his model, with the result 
that he has often made his meaning very obscure, 
and the text has .sn tiered much corruption. The 
subject-matter in this portion of the work is less 
carefully arranged, and there is not a single refer- 
ence to* authorities. Schmidt {op. fit. p. 3GSJ has 
suggested that the peculiarities of this section are 
due to the use of Nieolaus of Ihimnscus. J5ut the 
remaining fragment* of Nicolaus do not contain the 
usages in question ; traces of his style may rather 
be found in the hooks preceding XVII. The u>e of 
a single authority for this long section is out of 
the question, and the difference of style is probably 
to be accounted for by the employment «>f another 
ffwtpyat and amanuensis. It i* not unlikely that 
the work was laid by for some time when the end 
of Dook XVI. was readied. 

An interesting study has been made by Driiner 
{('Httrxur/noHfn fiber Ji>s<j>/nrs, Marburg, lSJtti, 
pp. 1-34} of the use made by Jofwphni of Thuey- 
dide* a* a model. The imitation i* considerable in 
the earlier books of the Anti'jaitis : from Hook 
VI. to XII., and in XX., it is non-existent or very 
slight: in Xilt. -XVI. it gradually increases, anil 
readies its climax in XVI I. -XIX. It is not eoiilinetl 
to the diction. The narrative of incidents in the 
history of the Israelites has been heightened by 
touches from the account of the siege of 1'laLea 
and the Sicilian expedition (ef. Ant. IV. ,"»." with 
Thuc. ii. 77, and Ant. I v. 1)1 f. with Time. vii. S3f.). 
The Sicilian expedition especially has roused the 
.Jewish historian to imitation. (See also Kennedy, 
S.ntnrs of NT (rrcck, 5J> f . ; J. A. Krne-ti, Obser- 
vation's Phiivluffiea- rritirir, etc., Leipzig, 1795). 
The style of Josephus bus al>o been intluenced, 
though in a Ies> degree, by a study of Herodotus 
{.Schmidt, o/i. ,it. 5<>'.»f.). 

Niese {Hint. Zeitsrhrift, l»d. lxxvi. *2>>7) remarks 
on the language of the Jnrixh lK«r that it is 
'precious' (yam/tit), and rich in poetical and rare 
rds. 'It is not the simple .speech of t' 



Atticists, but approximates to the overladen fill 
lie* of the Asiatic oratory.' He had* the style 
of the Anti'fiiittM simpler and the poetical colour- 
ing almost wanting. The same care, according to 
Niese, is not spent in the A h ? i*j n it i*n on the avoid- 
ance of hiatus ; in both works, fiQWyvot, f he vT*du 



of article and noun {e.g. Td8e\<pav, ravipaXodi, 
0o<n6.Tt.av, IU ii. US) appears to lm the rule. 

vii. Edition's AM> l'u anm.atioss. — All pre- 
vious editions of .losephus have been supplanted 
by the great critical edition of 1». Nie.se in 7 
volume*, containing a full critical apparatus and 
introductions on the relations of the MSS (Berlin, 
ISS7 1S!).">). Nio&s's only fault seems to have been 
a too great reliance on a single class of MSS, with 
the result that the true text is often to be looked 
for in the apparatus rather than in the text. In 
the manual edition of Niese, without critical ap- 
paratus (lSSS-lSo..">), some corrections of the errors 
of the MSS have been introduced. On the basis 
of N'ieses work, Naber has constructed a recension 
of his own (0 vols., Teubncr, 18SS-ISUG). Niese's 
edition is indispensable to the student, but that of 
N'aher will also be found useful as supplementing 
and, to some extent, improving on the work of 
Niese. 

L'aeh of the works of Josephus has its own 
separate MS tradition : the MSS of the two halves 
of the Aiiti'/iiities (I. -XV, XI. -XX.) also have their 
own separate histories. For this history, and for 
the early versions of .losephus, it will be sutlieient 
to refer the reader to the introiluctions to Niese's 
volumes and to Schiirer, GJ\' 3 i. 95 91). With 
regard to the old Latin versions it need only be 
stated here that we have: (I) a version of the 
A nt*/ptiti?s and the a antra Apionem undertaken at 
the instance of < 'assiodorus (t/e Institutions Oiv. 
Lit. 17) in the Bill cent. ; (£) a version of the 
Jewish War commonly attributed to Kulinus ; (3) 
a very free Latin version of the Jewish War, 
which goes by the name of llegesippns, a corruption 
of the name Josephus. The seven books are here 
compressed into live. The original is abbreviated, 
freely altered, and sometimes expanded : it has 
the appearance of being rather a new work than a 
tianslation. It goes back to the time of Ambrose 
of Milan, to whose pen it has sometimes, although 
probably incorrectly, been attributed. — Of the 
Life alone no Latin version exists. — There is a 
Syriae version of Hook VI. of the Wen: 

"Of English translations the most serviceable, as 
containing the complete works, is that of Whiston, 
revised by Shilleto (London, 1SS9-1S1JU), but the 
revision has been somewhat carelessly executed, 
and the translation is not always to be relied on. 
An English version of the War and the Life l>y 
Traill (London, 1So2) is reported to be more 
reliable. 

Litkrattre.— The literature on Josephus is immense. For a 
conspectus of the more recent works, the reader must he 
referred to the very full bibliography given by Si-hurer, op. cit. 
i. 100 10(J, to \vho3u work the present writer is very gi catty 
indebted. References will there he found to treatises on many 
interesting point*, Mi"h an the chronology mid geography of 
Josephus, which have not. been touched on in the prescntarticle. 
II. ST. .1. TllACKKKAY. 

NUMBERS, HOURS, YEARS, AND DATES.*— 

j. Numbers ami Counting. UUIlcultv ol fixing precise mean- 
ing of expressions. 

1. The 'three days' between our Lord's death and 

resurrection. 

2. The 'three j ears' and 'fourteen years' ol Ual I 1 * 

and 2i. 
S. The ' fourteen \ ears' of 2 Co 12'-. 
i. The ' seven days" of Ac fttf. 
5. The 'twelve da\s' of Ac 24". 
ii. Hours of the l»ay. 

1. Varying senses of the terms ' hour' and Shy." 

2. ' lb'iuri in the NT. The diserepanev between ilk 

island Jn 1S)U. 
iii. Years and Date*. 

1. luting hy the vears ol kings and emperors. The 
• tlfu-ciith veur ol Tiberius ' in Lk :i l . 



Cf. artt. t'nKoNoLoov of tiik <>T and Chronology or Tint NT 
nf the paints ikn.lt with in the present article 
■oneern the NT alme. although ,*niie of the principles laid 
in J he first part ol { iii., will be lound to 
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2. Dating by periodically elected magistrates. 

3. Dating by priests or other officials. 

4. Devices of historians for indicating important dates. 

5. Character of the dating in the NT. 
C. Dating by counting from a fi.\ed era (Seleucid, 

Actian, etc.). 
7. The Beginning of the Year in current use. 

(a) According to Roman custom, year began 

1 January. 

(b) In Asia Minor and N. Syria, year began 

about autumn equinox. 

(c) In Southern Syria, year began about spring 

Pmiinnv_ 



i. Numbers and Counting.— Important results 
sometimes turn on the precise meaning of such ex- 
pressions as 'six days afterwards,' or 'on the sixth 
day afterwards,' and 'he was ten years old,' or 
' when he was in his tenth year.' There is a 
tendeney in English to differentiate between ex- 
pressions containing the cardinal and the ordinal 
u umbers, so that ' the tenth year of his age ' refers 
to the interval between nine and ten, while ' ten 
years old ' means that the person in question has 
lived ten years and something more. Sometimes, 
again, we find that, when the expression 'six days 
later ' is used, the intention is not to reckon the day 
from whieli the period is counted as one of the six, 
whereas, when the expression 'on the sixth day 
after' is employed, the intention is to reckon the 
starting-point as one of the six (as, e.g., ' t lie sixth 
year after' 1901 is 1006, but the phrase ' six years 
after' 1901 means 1907). Generally speaking, in 
Greek, Koman, and Giieeo-Koman usage there was 
no sueh difference between the expressions with car- 
dinal and with ordinal numbers ; but both classes 
of expression were used and understood as we in 
English tend to interpret the ordinal form. The 
older and popular expression in English also did 
not, as a rule, recognize sueh a difference : e.g. the 
idiomatie expression 'this day eight days' means 
the same day in the following week (the interval, 
e.g., from Tuesday to the following Tuesday), and 
' fifteen days' is still sometimes used to denote an 
interval of a clear fortnight. The following ex- 
amples of ancient usage may be eited : — 

Cieero (ad Fam. iv. 6. 1) says that /Emilius 
Paullns, the conqueror of Macedonia, lost two sons 
within seven days. Livy (xlv. 40) tells the story 
in more detail, that the younger son died live 
days before, and the elder three days after, his 
triumph over Maeedonia was celebrated. Some 
scholars have remarked on the discrepancy be- 
tween these statements. But there is no discrep- 
ancy when the numbers are counted according to 
the ancient fashion. If the triumph was cele- 
brated, say, on the 14th day of the month, then, 
as Livy says, the younger son died on the loth and 
the elder on the 16th ; and, as Cicero says, the 
16th is the seventh day after that on which the 
first son died. 

Galba adopted Piso on 10 January A.D. 69. 
Then followed lour complete days of sovereignty ; 
and on 15. January Piso, in a speech to the soldiers, 
spoke of the day as the sixth sinee his adoption 
(Tacitus, Hist, i. IS and 2S). 

There are some exceptions to this usage ; but 
probably all eould be explained as arising out of 
the special circumstances. Thus Tacitus else- 
where speaks of Piso's reign as lasting four days 
(Hist. i. 19 and 48). According to our reckoning, it 
lasted live clear days, from 10 to 15 January ; but 
there were only four unbroken days of sovereignty. 

The general rule that has just been stated must 
be applied in interpreting the numerical state- 
ments in the NT. — 

1. The three days between the Saviours death 
and resurrection are part of Friday (viz. the few 
hours that remained before sunset), the whole 
twenty-four hours from sunset ou Fiiday to sunset 
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on Saturday, and the few hours between sunset on 
Saturday and the early hour of the resurrection 
before sunrise on Sunday. 

2. The three years and the fourteen years in 
Gal l 18 2 1 must be counted in the same way, the 
first and the last year in each period being only 
fractions of a year. Here the reckoning is com- 
plicated by the uncertainty as to how St. Paul 
counted the years. Was he thinking of years of 
Ins own age ; or years reekoned from the day of 
his conversion as prominent in his mind at the 
moment ; or years according to the eommon Asia 
Minor and X. Syrian reckoning, with New Year in 
the autumn ; or years according to the S. Syrian 
style, with New Year in the spring (like the Jewish 
sacred year) ; or years according to the Koman 
style, with >iew Year on 1 January? (see § iii. 7). 

The first two of these suppositions may he at 
once set aside as inconsistent with the ancient 
custom of thought and expression : years were 
eonnted by St. Paul as beginning and ending 
according to the current usage, and any part of 
the eurrent year, however small, was counted as 
one year. It would be as unreasonable to consider 
that he counted the years as beginning and ending 
according to his birthday or Ids conversion day 
as it would be to consider that he eounted days 
as beginning and ending according to the hour of 
either of those events. But the real dillieulty lies 
in determining what system of years was ordi- 
narily used by St. Paul in thinking and counting: 
in other words, what day was New Year's day in 
his estimation. 

The present writer is not aware of any argument 
justifying an absolute and confident answer to this 
question. But the general impression made by 
the facts stated in § id. 7 is that St. Paul counted 
according to the N. Syrian system, with the year 
beginning about the autumn equinox. This gives 
the general rule (stated only as probable, not as 
certain), that, in reckoning the number of years 
that had elapsed since any event, St. Paul counted 
the seeond year as beginning to run about the next 
autumn equinox : thus the interval between the 
event and the ensuing autumn equinox, however 
short, was reekoned as a year, and so with the 
interval separating the point down to whieh he 
counts from the last preceding autumn equinox. 

According to this rule, the conversion of St. 
Paul (assuming, for the moment, the traditional 
day, 19 Januarys to be correct) and his first visit 
to "Jerusalem (which he says took place three years 
after his conversion) might have occurred in two 
successive years of the Christian era. In his way 
of counting, the first year would be at an end about 
23 Sept. or 1 Oct., alter the conversion, the second 
year would end in the autumn of the following 
year, and any event in Oct. or later of that year 
would be in the third year. Thus, if the con- 
version were in January A.D. 31, the first visit to 
Jerusalem might have occurred in Oct. -Dee. A.D, 
32, or in the first nine months of A.D. 33. On the 
other hand, if St. Paul was thinking of Koman 
years, the first visit could not he earlier than Jan. 
of 33, and might be as late as Dec. of 33. Thus a 
difference of nearly a whole year might be caused 
by the slight difference between those two methods 
of reckoning. 

3. The statement in 2 Co 12- is also interesting. 
Fourteen years before writing, St. Paul had 
enjoyed the greatest vision, and the closest com- 
munion with the Divine nature, that had ever 
been granted him. There is probably little doubt 
in the mind of almost all scholars that these words 
were written during late summer or early autumn, 
about six months before the last journey to Jeru- 
salem began. On the scheme ol chronology which 

._ is followed in this article, this would be about Aug. 
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or Sept. A.D. 50 ; ami the year in which the vision 
took place would he, on the Asia Minor ami N. 
Syrian system, the year ending in autumn A.I*. 43, 
on the S. .Syrian system the year ending in spring 
A.D. 44, on'tlie 1 Ionian system A.U. 13 (see g iii. 7). 

4 In Ac 'in" it is said that the deputation going 
to Jerusalem tarried seven days at Troas. As they 
sailed away from Trons on Monday morning, they 
must have arrived there on the preceding Tue#- 
day before snn*et. The journey from Phttippi to 
Troas occupied live days, and therefore began on 
the Friday preceding. The live days' journey, 
doubtless, *im luded one day's travel on Friday to 
Neapolis,* un Saturday they s.iiled for Troas, and. 
after a slow voyage (Ae lii 11 ), they arrived prob- 
ably early on Tuesday. These dates may be 
regarded as praetieally certain. Now it seems 
also praetieally certain that St. l'aul started as 
soon as the days of Unleavened Bread were ended, 
for he was o*ger to be in Jerusalem in time for the 
Feast of l'euteenst. In order to reach Jerusalem 
he was dependent on the uncertain chance of 
ships ;f he nad already been in Philippi for some 
time, and there was no special need for him to 
prolong his ttuy for a single day after the Feast 
was ended. Every consideration shows that lie 
was 1 ound to delay only lor the festival season in 
Philippi, and to start immediately after. That is 
certainly the plain intention of the writer of Acts. 

The long detention in Troas, waiting for a pas- 
sage towards Syria, and the second shorter deten- 
tion in Miletus, show how uncertain was the 
course of a ship, and prove that St. l'aul could 
not allbrd to spend any time in I'hilippi after the 
feast was ended. On the other hand, when he had 



(ithday 
7th „ 
3th „ 

l)th „ 
10th „ 



Fifth day of Purification. 

Sixth ",, ,, 

Seventh ,, „ * , Ae 2T-" 7 ; riot ; 

St. Paul's speech. 

Council, Ae 22*". 
{ Dream by night, 23". 
I Conspiracy, 'S.V-. 

Journey to Antipatris begins before 



I Journey to . 

{ sunset, 23 s1 . 

I Journey to Antipatris continues by 
Mth ,, - night. 

[Arrival in Cjvsarea before sunset. 23 5 -'-. 
l'2th „ Detention in Casurea, 2nd day, 24 '. 
i:uh „ „ „ „ Hi tl „ 

14th „ „ „ „ 4th ,, 

15th „ ,, „ „ 5th „ : trial. 

This list seems to show that hfteen days at the 
least had elapsed between St. Paul's arrival in 
Jerusalem and the day when he declared that not 
more than twelve days had pasted since he went 
up to Jerusalem. 

The explanation probably lies in Ae 21 s7 'when 
the seven days (of purification) were aliout to be 
completed.' f' In the above list this is understood 
as implying that the seventh day had arrived ; but 
it may, perhaps, be taken as merely implying ' the 
seven days ot purilieation were more than half 
iinished, and ttie men were now coming near the 
end of the period.' + This seems quite consistent 
with the iifth day, ami in that case St. Paul would 
be speaking on the thirteenth day since his entry 
into Jerusalem ; and we may understand the 
peculiar expression 'not more than twelve days' 
as meaning 'the thirteenth day is not yet com- 
pleted and past*: this form of expression shows 



reached C;esarea, and had only a land journey distinct analogy with the ease quoted above from 

along a j:ood road, on which the rate and time , Tacitus (Hint. i. l'J and 48). 

could he reckoned with confidence, he was able to 

wait several days, and go up to Jerusalem just ii. Hours of TDK I)AV. — 1. ' Hour J (<fy>a, horn) 

before Pentecost I is a word used in a considerable variety of senses 

Thus we reach the conclusion that, in the year in the NT. The Latin horn was borrowed from 

in which St. Paul went up to .Jerusalem, Passover the Greek (&pa), and was to a great extent detcr- 

hegan on a Thursday at sunset, and the days of mined in usage by the origin. The Greek word wpa 

Unleavened Bread eame to an end on the following meant, in a very wide and general .sense, a distin- 

Thursday at sunset. From this it has been inferred guisliable period of time, a division of time marked 

(Ramsay, St. i'mtl fhc Tmi-ctta; p. 2SU) that the oil' by a beginning and an end, however vaguely the 

journey* was made in the year A.D. 57; and the hounds might be indicated. Thus w/m meant, in 

discussions which have taken place on the point the most general way, a measurable or estimable 

seem to the present writer only to have established lapse of time: and this sense of the word never 

this result more clearly.* entirely disappeared, and is found in the NT, e.<j. 

5. There is much difficulty in St. Paul'swords, Ae .Mk (I 31 ' (twice), where it is rendered ' day ' in holh 



24 Jl ' It is not more than twehe days since I went 
up to worship at Jerusalem.' The reckoning seems 
to show that it was a little more than twelve days. 
St. l'aul reached Jerusalem after a journey, pre- 
sumably after sunset, so that, though it was only 
next morning that be called on St. James, yet in 
the reckoning both events bill in the lirst day. 
Then we seem, at lirst sight, to have the following 
list of days and events : 

1st day. Arrival after sunset: visit to St. James 
next morning. 

2nd „ First day of Purilieation, Ae 51* 

3rd ,, Second ,, ,, 

4th „ Third „ 

5th ,, Fourth ,, „ 

" Xn toritf detention is to he expected at Neapolis, where, 
doubtless, dhit*> were to lie found sailing for Troas every day 
{see above, p. 400. also pp. .'JS4, >»'.>) ; hut still a certain amount 
of time niur-t have been lost there. 

t There were no pitjrriin-»hips (Mieli as mi^ht have been jrot 
before Passu* er) willing direct; and, even after a ship was 
found, its voyage ini^ht be broken at harbours oil the way ; see 
above, p. 4*)(j. 

J Divergent \icws are stated bv Mr. Turner, above, vol. i. 
p. 4 JO, by Prof, liaeon in A^wmW < 1 S0£. i. V.M ; 1 •*:«». ii. 351. 
412; lfloO, ii. IX The latter argues on the fabe assumption 
that the strict and narrow Jmlniu pruMticu of the later reaction 
against Roman and Christian science obtained also m the early 
years of the Imperial period. 



A V and MV ; Mk 11", 2 Co 7*, where it is rendered 
'season' in AV and ItV. The &pai rijs ccm-os and 
tJ)s ijnipas in Xenophon, Mem. iv. 3. 4, are not the 
'hours' of night and of day, but the great 
'periods,' the watches of night and the forenoon 
and afternoon of day. 

The most characteristic division of time indi- 
cated by &pa in early time was the season of the 
year; and the mythological Hnrui were pcisoniti- 
cations of the Seasons. The use of the word in 
the sense of a division of the day, something ap- 
proximating to an hour in the modern uaage, 
hardly begins much before the end of the 4th cent. 
n.C. in the extant literature ; but this quickly 
became the most common and widespread mean- 
ing of the word ; and from some time, probably 
early in the 3rd cent. B.C. onwards, the Creek 
word in that .sense was adopted in Latin. The 
division, which was probably t>i Babylonian origin 

* Aasumhiir l"r the moment that the riot broke out on the 
last <lay of Purilieation ; hot we shall see below that, it prob- 
ably occurred on the fifth da.v. 

t The rendering 'almost completed' in AV and ltV is too 
strong (or the Greek iai>>.«» <rntt\k\,» *i. 

• The lieznn text ru>Te»i/u m: hi rr ii« <«»:.- iu.sx;. which is 
iiioonMstent with our rendering. '<* esiiknth a later alteration 

cure a more prcusc and ib Unite sense than the true Lukan 
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(Herod, ii. 109), -was according to the duodecimal 
system ; ami from an early time in the history of 
this usage traces occur both of a popular division 
of the period of light from sunrise to sunset (the 
natural day) into twelve parts or djpat, and of a 
scientific division of the double period of light and 
darkness from sunrise to sunrise, or from sunset to 
sunset { the civil or legal day), into twenty-four 
(twice twelve) parts. 

Hours of the latter class, one twenty-fourth part 
of the tixed and unvarying period, a revolution of 
the earth round its axis, were of absolutely fixed 
and unvarying length ; hut the words horn, &pa, 
were rarely employed by the ancients in that 
sense : it was onl}- astronomers that sometimes 
spoke of these tfyai ia-rjfiepti'ai, harm ccquinortialcs, 
as they were ealled. In ordinary usage among the 
ancients, these words hora, &pa, had a ditlerent 
meaning, which arose out of the only means of 
measuring hours known and used in ordinary life 
by the ancients, the sun-dial. The dial, originally 
a very simple instrument among the Greeks, was 
improved, until it ailbrded a means of dividing the 
time between sunrise and. sunset, into twelve equal 
parts or hours. These hours were equal in length 
to each other during the same day, but varied in 
length from day to day. The earliest systematic 
use of this division into twelve hours among the 
Greeks is said to have been made during the 4th 
century before Christ. 

While hours of this new kind were in common 
and po] Hilar use, the astronomers found it neces- 
sary for their purposes to use the equinoctial or 
sidereal hours of unvarying length, which they 
calculated by means of chpsijdrm or water-clocks. 

There often occur in the NT examples of a system 
of numbering the hours of the day. The third, 
the sixth, and the ninth hour, as the main divisions 
between the four quarters of the day, occur very 
often. ' From the fifth to the tenth hour ' Ac l l > 
(according to the l.ezan text) is a note of the 
hours of lecturing in a public hall of quite un- 
qne character in the NT ; ' the 



usual and even unique 

eleventh hour' (Mt 20 1 ') is proverbial of the a], 
proaching end of an allotted time. St. John iis.es 
the numbers with exceptional aceuraey: ' the tenth 
hour,' l if> ; ' the seventh hour' (in a medual obser- 
vation), 4 52 . 

The precise meaning of these expressions in cer- 
tain cases has been the subject of some doubt 
among NT commentators ; but there is absolutely 
no uncertainty as to the meaning in ancient pagan 
usage, and the doubts expressed as regards the 
interpretation in a few passages of Christian writ- 
ings are unnecessary. A eertain amount of ob- 
scurity is introduced into the subject by the use 
of the word 'day' in two ditlerent senses: the 
period of light from about sunrise to sunset is 
called the natural day as distinguished from the 
period of darkness or night ; a day and a night to- 
gether constitute the period of the legal or civil 
Day. In the following remarks we distinguish 
these two senses by the convention that 'day 1 
means the period of light as distinguished from 
the night {Lichttru) in German), and that 'Day' 
means the legal period of a day and a night. 

According to our own ordinary modern system 
of counting time, the legal Day is divided into 24 
hours, and the hour is an unvarying and absolute 
duration of time ; while the length of the day and 
the night are continually changing within certain 
limits (according to latitude), the day containing 
more hours and the night fewer at midsummer, 
and conversely at midwinter, while at the spring 
and the autumn equinox day and night are equal, 
and contain each 12 hours. 

There are only the scantiest traces of such a 
meaning for the word 'hour' in ancient times. 

tizeobym 



and it never occurs in popular usage, though it 
seems to have been known to astronomers from a 
very early time. The length of the ordinary ancient 
' hour ' varied continually from day to day through- 
out the year. The day, the period between sun- 
rise and. sunset, was divided into twelve equal 
parts called 'hours' (Jn ll 9 ). The division was 
marked by the progress of the shadow from line 
to line on the sun-dial ; and the progress was 
more widely published in houses of a more preten- 
tious character by some such device as the blow- 
ing of a trumpet. In Trimalchio's house (1'et- 
ronius, p. 26) * the trumpeter was an established 
institution ; and in the old German Imperial city 
of Go*lar the same ancient custom was maintained 
by the public authorities down almost to the pres- 
ent time: not many years ago, and perhaps still, 
the trumpeter in Goslar sounded every quarter of 
an hour, for the division of time is carried out 
more minutely in modern than in ancient times. 

There is hardly any trace in popular Gnveo- 
Itoman usage of any definite division of time 
shorter than the hour: hora: muinento, 'in the 
motion of an hour,' i.e. the time that the shadow 
on the dial takes to creep from one line to the 
next, was a customary phrase for a brief interval 
(Horace, Sat. i. 1. 1G). Hence the word 'hour' is 
often used in the NT to indicate a point of time, 
where the more emphatie expression of modern 
language would require some such term as ' instant' 
or 'moment,' e.g. Mt 8 ia 9", ilk 14^>, Lk 12", 
J n IT 1 , lint this usage may really be much more 
emphatic than it appears at first sight. The Latin 
word hora certainly, and perhaps also the Greek 
upa, are often used in the sense, not of the period 
that the shadow takes to creep from line to line 
on the dial, but of the brief moment in which the 
shadow crosses the line. Bil linger has conclusively 
proved, contrary to the opinion of almost all 
other scholars, that the latter uas the moie fre- 
quent sense of the terms in Latin, hora prima, 
hora sccunda : these generally indicated, not the 
whole time which the shadow required to move 
from t!:e starting- point at sunrise to the first line, 
and from the first to the second line, but the 
moment + when the shadow reached the first or 
the second line. Hence hora ssxtn is frequently 
found, and almost always has the precise and 
exact sense 'at the point of noun.' 

Hut Biltinger tries to push too far the view 
which he champions. There are certainly some 
cases in which hora prima means the whole period 
from sunrise to the moment when the shadow on 
the dial reaches the first division. In truth, the 
aneients were far from being so accurate as modern 
people are ; and probably many of them were 
hardly conscious of any difierence between these 
two. meanings, and used the term hora prima so 
loosely that they could hardly have specified which 
of the two meanings they hail in mind. We ought 
not to try to make them out more accurate than 
they really were. Their vagueness in estimat- 
ing the divisions of time must be allowed for. 
They had never been used to measure time so 
accurately or so minutely as we do. They had 
no division shorter than the hour ; and they talked 
of the hours very loosely, making use chiefly of 
the prominent divisions— first, third, sixth, ninth, 
and twelfth hours. The third hour meant little 
more than 'during the forenoon ' ; and if an ordi- 
nary person, speaking of the third hour, were 
criticised and told that he should have said the 
sixth hour, he would probably have regarded the 
correction as too slight to be worth making, just 
as a Turkish peas-ant would at the present day. 
Modern peoples are so habituated to minute and 
* Cf. also Martial, viii. C7, x. 4s ; Juvenal, Sat. x. 215 1 
3S. f Bilfinger, D$r bwnertiche Tag. 
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accurate divisions of time, ami to precise punctu- 
ality, that tliuir thought and language have ac- 
quired a precision which is wanting in the ancient 
writers,* and which we must not try to force on 
tlieni by strained interpretation. 

An example of t lie double meaning of the term 
'hour' is seen if Mt 21 » u be compared with I'lutureh, 
Cntss. 17. In the former passive 'the eleventh 
hour' is used metaphorically to indicate the last 
point of time, the last line and hour of the dial, 
before the allotted time, viz. the day, conies to an 
end, and the opportunity is lost forever. In the 
latter passage ' the twelfth hour ' is used to convey 
the same proverbial sense, as being the last period, 
which ends whwu the sun sets. St. Matthew 
thinks of the moment when the shadow erosses 
the last dividing line; I'lutareli thinks of the 
interval that elapses between that moment and 
the sunset. The influence of Unman usage is here 
seen : dials and divisions of time seem to have been 
more familiar in the Roman time, and with greater 
familiarity came the use of imra to indicate the 
point of time when the shadow crosses the line. 

When hunt primn or tscrundn indicates a point 
of time, it means the moment when the shadow 
reaches the line at the end of the first or of the 
second hour after sunrise; and soon. Hence, in 
this usage, hmrt prima ,-orrcspouds in logical sense, 
though not in time, to our expression ' one o'clock. ' 

The length of the hour varied, therefore, accord- 
ing to the length of the day : it was aliont To 
minutes long at midsummer, and hardly more 
than 45 at midwinter, while at the equinox it was 
exactly On minutes, like the hour in our modern 
custom. This sense of the wend ' hour' as a period 
of time is found in such passages as Ae l ( J y * 5 7 ,| 
Lk 22 5u , MfcSJn'-'gG* Mk 14 W . In popular language 
the varying length of tin; hour is alluded to in 
such expressions as hnru tr.stirtt. In both tireek 
and Roman times the conception of an hour as an 
unvarying period of time, the twenty-fourth part 
of the civil or legal Day, occasionally appeal* in 
lx>oks of a more scientific character, but never 
in popular literature or common life. 

The division of the hour into (jo minutes is said 
to be of Babylonian origin, and may have had an 
existence in scientific thought and astronomical 
calculations ; but such a minute division played 
no part in popular life, never ailcctcd popular 
thought, and was not expressed by any word in 
popular language. The hour was the shortest 
division of time known to ordinary people, as has 
bewi stated above. 

In ordinary usage the night was divided, not 
into hours but into four watches, the second of 
which ended at midnight. The dial gave no means 
of dividing t-he night into hours; and the length 
of hours of the day could not, except with much 
trouble and careful adjustment (such as uily men 
of science would be able to give), be applied to the 
night by such methods of measuring as the itefi- 
st/t/ru or water-clock, because the night hours grew 
shorter as the day hour* grew longer, and co- 
incided with them in length only at the equinox. 
Hut, by analogy from the expression km xt&Ut 
for ' noon,' midnight Mas often called hum scxta 
it or t is (Ulpian in li'tijt'st. xli. 3. 7 ; compare xl. 1.1, 
xxviii. 1. 5 ; Anlns (iellius, iii. 2. 11). The tireek 
corresponding expression is not found in the NT 
(probably not anywhere in strictly Greek litem- 

* Tlie looseness shown by St. I.ukc in regard to time Is noted 
tn St. Paul the Travcllfr, p. is, etc. 

t In Ai: f>7 upiii Tptv* hmf?r,wv, must mean 'the jK'riod of three 
hours'; it can hardly he, tuvonling to the linage dest-rilx-d in 
the following paragraph, the inter* ai that separates a line on 
tha dial from the third following line, because that would give 
a space ol only two hours, fti-cording to the ancient way of 
counting the starting-point as the first. Lk22 w iuustt.hu inter- 
preted jn the same analogy. 



tore), h;it the similar expression 'at the third hour 
of night,' implying the end of the first watch, 
occurs in Ac S,\^.' In Ac IG ;I3 ' the same hour of 
the night,' the meaning is 'instant 'or 'point of 
time,' as in the expressions described above. 

It is accordingly involved in the very idea and 
origin of the hours in common usage that they 
begin from sunrise, and that the first hour ended 
when the shadow reached the first dividing line on 
the dial ; and so on. These hours arc parts of the 
natural day, the Lichttng, and cannot be counted 
except as beginning with the day. The hours, as 
part* of the civil Day, were a totally different con- 
ception, which, as we have seen, never allectcd or 
entered into popular usage and popular thought. 
Is it possible that those equinoctial hours might 
have heen counted as beginning from the point 
when the Day was considered to begin (though 
only in scienttlie work)? We ask, then, when the 
Day was considered as beginning. 

The legal or civil Day, comprising a complete 
period of day and night, was regarded as begin- 
ning from various points in the East and in the 
West. The Roman usage was the same as our 
modern usage: the Day was reckoned as the 
period from one midnight, horu sextu twetis', to 
the next. In the .Jewish and the tireek usage the 
Day was reckoned from sunset to sunset ; and it is 
in accordance with its Eastern origin ami its early 
development amid tireek surroundings that the 
Church always reckoned the ecclesiastical Day as 
beginning at sunset. Ililliugcr, indeed, maintains 
that both Greeks and Romans (except in matters 
of Roman law) counted the Day as beginning at 
daylight, either sunrise or roughly at dawn ; hut 
Unger has conclusively refuted his arguments on 
this point (see his article on ' Tagesanfang' in 
Phituhfjns, 1S92, op. 14(1'., 212 «".), allowing only 
that there was a Macedonian usage (traceahle at 
l'ergamos and other place? where the Macedonian 
calendar was used), according to which the Day 
was counted to begin from sunrise. It may, how- 
ever, be doiihted whether those .seeming cases of 
counting the Day from sunrise may not have been 
simply caused by the ordinary popular custom of 
counting the hours of the da}' as beginning with 
the light. But however that may be, it is eertain 
that no example has ever been quoted from the 
ancient writers in which the hours were counted 
as beginning from midnight. Though the I toman 
legal Day began at midnight, yet the hours of the 
day Mere counted only as beginning from sunrise ; 
and the hours of the night (in the rare cases in 
which hours of the night were spoken of) only 
from sunset. In popular usage probably no night- 
hours were spoken of except the third, sixth, and 
perhaps the ninth, as the beginnings of the second, 
third, and fourth watches ; and those expressions 
were used, not because there was any device in 
ordinary use for dividing the night into twelve 
hours, but simply by analogy from the three main 
customary divisions of the day. 

2. There has been among some NT scholar* a 
certain degree of hesitation about accepting as 
absolutely and invariably true the principle that 
hours were counted only as beginning from sunrise ; 
and some attempt has been made to show that the 
hours of the day were sometimes counted after a 
different fashion. This hesitation has been caused 
by the apparent discrepancy between Jn 111" and 
Mk l;T-' fl . In the former passage it is said that the 
trial of .Jesus was coin bided and the judgment on 
the point of being pronounced ' nJumt the sixth 
hour,' and some more time was needed (hut proh- 

* II is sometimes «ai«t that the Greeks had only three 
watches, the ltonians four. This in an ermr arising I row una- 
inUrprctatiyu of I'ullux, i, ?H. JJer Mr. Macans note on 
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ably not long) to conduct Jesns to the place of 
execution and raise llini on the cross, so that the 
Crucifixion could hardly have been consummated 
before 12 noon. No other estimate is given by St. 
John of the lapse of time on that day, but towards 
sunset it was found that Jesus was dead already, 
though the other two sufferers were still living; 
thereafter the body was taken away by Joseph 
and Xicodemus for burial, apparently just before 
the day was ended, perhaps about 5.30 or 5.45 p.m. 

In the latter passage, Mk J5- 5 , it is stated that 
the Crucifixion was consummated 'at the third 
hour,' i.e. 9 a.m. (modern time), and that at the 
sixth hour darkness began and hosted till-the ninth 
hour, when Jesus died : about the beginning of 
evening, very soon after 6 p.m. (modern time,' i.e. 
sunset), Joseph took away the body for burial. 

It has been suggested (and the view is advocated 
by some high authorities) that St. John counted 
the hours as beginning from midnight, so that 
according to him judgment was pronounced on 
Jesus about 6 a.m. (modern time); then after an 
interval of three hours followed the Crucifixion, 
and afterwards darkness began (according to the 
Synoptics) at noon. Hy this device all is shown to 
le in perfect harmony. It is urged that the dif- 
ference in the way of counting the hours was due 
to the fact that St. John wrote in Ephesns, and 
counted in this one case according to the fashion 
of Asia Minor as being familiar to the public for 
which lie wrote. An example of this supposed 
Asia Minor custom is sought in the martyrdom of 
Polycarp at the eighth hour. It is maintained 
that exhibitions of wild beasts, and executions by 
exposure to the beasts, ordinarily took place before 
noon (which is true),* and that therefore the eighth 
hour can only have been 8 a.m. (modern time). 

It is needless to discuss fully the case of Poly- 
carp ;f the facts show beyond doubt that his case 
was exceptional, and that he did not sutler until 
after noon. He was arrested near sunset at a 
villa at some distance from Smyrna (to which he 
had retired after leaving his first refuge in a villa 
near the city) on a Friday, officers having been 
sent to arrest him in compliance with the shouts 
of the crowded audience at the conclusion of the 
vetiatiu in the stadium at Smyrna on that day. He 
was permitted to pray for two hours after arrest ; 
'when the hour for departure arrived' (that is, 
evidently, early on Saturday morning) he was 
conducted to Smyrna ; he was introduced for trial 
before the proconsul after the games in the 
stadium were concluded, because he could hardly 
have reached the city before the games began, and 
they would not be interrupted to allow the trial 
to proceed. It is clear that the games were over 
for the day when the trial was held, for Philip 
the Asiareh (who favoured Polycarp) declared that 
he could not reopen them in order to comply with 
the demand of the crowd that Polycarp should 
be exposed to the beasts. The games, of course, 
lasted more than one day ; but it may be regarded 
as practically certain that they would not be con- 
tinued after the fifth hour,:J: The interval between 
that hour and the eighth was occupied with the 
trial (for the forms of Roman law, even in a 
hurried trial, required some time) and the pre- 
paration for the execution ; and the Jews, who 
could hardly have been present at the games on 
a Sabbath of especial sanctity, but who came in 
numbers to the trial, showed themselves active in 
procuring materials to burn Polycarp. Othei ex- 



* See the full discussion in Friedlander's Horn. Sittengesch. 
iii. p. 301 (349) ; also Martial, viii. (57. 4, v. 65. 8. 

t It is discussed at length in the Expositor t 4th Ser. [1893], 
vol. vii. p. 220 ff. 

J See Expositor, he. eit., and the article Tyrannus, vol. iv. 
p. S22 1 ', MartiaJ sart ad quintain rarios extendit Honh 
laborer. 



amples of martyrdoms which took place in the 
afternoon are those of Zenobius and Zenobia at 
Aigeai in Cilicia on a Friday at the ninth hour 
(Acta Sanct. 31 Oct. p. '263), and of Pionius at 
Smyrna at the tenth hour (Acta Pionii). 

In those exceptional cases the hour was remem- 
bered ; but in ordinary cases the execution took 
place early in the day, commonly forming a part 
of the exhibitions or venntiones. 

Thus the one example that has been most confi- 
dently quoted to prove the existence of a peculiar 
way of numbering the hours in Asia Minor turns 
out to be an example of the ordinary custom. In 
truth, the idea that in Asia Minor people counted 
the hours from midnight is even more improbable 
than it would be in other countries; for, as has 
been shown above, there are many instances of 
even the civil Kay, as well as the natural day, 
being reckoned there to begin with sunrise. More- 
over, why should St. John in that one case count 
his hours from midnight? It is certain and ad- 
mitted that elsewhere lie counts them from sunrise. 

The more closely the subject is examined, the 
more clear does it become that the numbering of 
the hours in popular usage always started from 
the beginning of the natural day. While the 
other kind of hours, the equinoctial, were some- 
times used in scientific calculations, there is no 
appearance that they were numbered. The very 
idea of numbering the hours is a matter of prac- 
tical convenience in everyday life, and has no 
scientific character. 

It must be recognized that there is an absolute 
— and perhaps intentional and deliberate— differ- 
ence between St. John and the Synoptists : the 
latter declare that the Crucifixion took place 
about three hours earlier in the day than the 
former admits. With regard to this difference 
there arise several questions hearing on the sub- 
ject of this article: Which Evangelist shows him- 
self most attentive and observant of details of 
time? what is the cause of the error which must 
exist on one side or on the other? what is its 
importance? with whom does it lie? 

There, can be no doubt that St. John is more 
careful about recording points and details of time. 
The two disciples of the Baptist went to the place 
where Jesus was, 'about the tenth hour' (t 3a ). 
Why does the historian record such a minute and 
in itself valueless detail ? Obviously, he was natu- 
rally attentive to details of time, and that one 
remained in his memory because he had seen and 
known. 'About the .sixth hour' Jesns sat down 
on the well of Jacob to rest (4 ,; ). The official's son 
became free from the fever 'at the seventh hour' 
(4 s3 ). In these cases there is no intrinsic import- 
ance (as there is in the case of the Crucifixion) to 
make the time of day memorable. The time when 
they occurred is stated, because the narrator re- 
membered the details from personal knowledge ; 
and only a person attentive to time-notes would 
have remembered what was the hour at which 
each event occurred. 

While the question which authority is right 
cannot be discussed without a far wider estimate 
of facts and characteristics than belongs to the 
present article, yet the inference from the above- 
stated facts is in favour of St. John's superior 
trustworthiness in any statement of time ; and the 
long interval of three hours which the Synoptists 
place between the consummation of the Crucifixion 
and the beginning of the darkness seems improb- 
able. 

The cause of the difference in this matter lies 



probably or certainly in the want of attention to 

the lapse of time on one side or the other. St. John 

ad quintain rarios extendit Hagta I *"> ows hil » self ">tinctly more attentive, through 

..•certain personal chaiacter, whereas most of the 
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sininle country people to whom tin- Synoptic 
tradition must go buck arc very unlikely to have 
paid any attention to nn exact estinmte of the pas- 
sage of lime, an<! may quite probably have erred in 
their recollection of the time. The reason for the 
dillerence lies .simply in Unit inaccuracy in esti- 
mating and measuring the lapse of time which is 
observable in the thought and langnagM of the 
ancients. The ilillcrence in opinion is not due 
to correct memory biting obscured in the lapsus 
of time; it dates from the event, and would be 
found in accounts written at the time, if witnesses 
of various character had been then ordered to 
state their impressions in writing. 

As to the decree of importance to be attached 
to the contradiction between the witnesses, it is 
evident from the general considerations already 
stated that there is no importance in such a 
dillerence of recollection. Three events occurred 
successively during the day: the memory of most 
ot the witnesses marked the sequence by record- 
ing that they occurred respectively at the third, 
the sixth, and the ninth hour, the only three 
divisions which the popular mind was used to 
note. Out those three divisions wen? by most 
people used vaguely and roughly, without any 
accurate estimate of the precise hour indicated 
on the di.-J ; and so it was in this case. The 
people who assigned the time of the Crucifixion as 
the third hour would have probably been much 
surprised if any one had in their presence used 
their testimony' to pin down the event to an exact 
hour. Their thought and mind were not trained 
to such accuracy, they saw no importance in being 
accurate, and they were from habit not capable of 
even attempting to be accurate in respect of the 
lapse of time. The sixth hour, as being midday, 
was better marked than any other; but even in 
regard to it we must allow considerable latitude 
when oidinnry persons speak of it. St. John alone 
in the NT stands out as habitually careful and 
accurate in this respect. The distinction between 
him and the other NT writers on this point is like 
the ilillcrence between Unmans and Greeks. The 
<_! reeks made little use of the hours, and spoke 
little about them. The Uomans utwl the hours 
in all departments of life, regulated their business 
and private life by them, and spoke frequently 
about them. St. John stood on the Roman plane. 

iii. Years ami* Pates, — A convenient and 
practically useful system of chronology was de- 
veloped only very slowly in the ancient world. 

1. Lhitimj by the yattrs of khujs and emperoi's. — 
In countries governed by mouarchs, the custom of 
dating by the years of the current reign was 
natural a'nd widespread. Such a system was of 
course con lined almost absolutely to the limits of 
the monarchy. Beyond those limits it could hardly 
be used, or understood, or verilicd. Even within 
those limits it had many practical disadvantages 
for historical purpose*, lor instance, a consider- 
able amount of trouble was often needed to dis- 
cover the meaning and value of dates in past time ; 
as amongst ourselves it would not be obvious, 
without some trouble, what interval elapsed be- 
tween the fifteenth year of (Scoriae III. and the 
third year of Victoria. The ditliculties of this 
method are of course not so serious in contem- 
porary dating : while a sovereign is reigning, the 
years" of his reign, from whatever day it began, 
would be familiar to all the people, but after his 
death hardly any one remembers the exact limits 
of his reign. 

The dilliculty is increased by the fact that a king 
reigns not for an exact number of years, but for a 
period that must be reckoned ljy years, months, 
and days. If his Jivst year is counted, as rnnning 



from the day of his acces>ion, his last year is a 
broken one ; and his successor's reign has to be 
counted as beginning from a dill'ercnt date. Thus 
a literal reckoning by the exact years of each king's 
reign becomes chronologically so complicated as to 
be extremely unwieldy and practically impossible. 

Some modification was therefore commonly in- 
troduced for chronological purposes in this method 
of reckoning. The years of each king's reign were 
counted according to the current and recognized 
system of years, and not according to the day 
when the reign began : cither the first year of the 
monarch was reckoned as ending with the last day 
of the current year (so that this nominal first year 
of his reign might last in reality only a few days 
or months), or the last year of the former monarch 
was counted as running up to the end of the year 
in which he died, and the first year of the new 
monarch wa* counted as beginning only with the 
first day of the local year next after he ascended 
the throne, or some other device of that kind 
was adopted in order to facilitate chronological 
reckoning. 

Thus either the lirst year of Queen Victoria 
would have to be reckoned as ending on ',U Dec. 
IS37, and her sixty-fifth year would be running at 
the time of her death in the beginning of 1!>01 : 
but in that ease the rest of the year Mil would be 
reckoned by subsequent ehronologists as the lirst 
year of Kdward VII., and in historical chronology 
1K37 would be called as awhole the lirst of Victoria 
and 1!)UI the lirst of Edward VII. : or else the whole 
of IS.'?? would have to be reckoned to William IV.', 
1S3S would be the lirst year of Victoria, and 1901 
would be her sixty- fourth, and would, as a whole, 
be reckoned as the hist year of her reign. When- 
ever possible, it is desirable to investigate each 
writer's practice from his own writings. Hut, of 
the two alternative methods which have just been 
stated, the former was, on the whole, the more 
frequent and ordinary rule, and the one which 
must, in cases of doubt, be supposed to have been 
followed, as most likely to have been the practice 
of the writer in question. 

On the other hand, in dating by years of the 
emperors, it is obvious that in Egypt the latter 
method was often practised, and many persons 
continued to date documents by the emperor who 
had been in ollice at the beginning- of the year, 
even though his successor bad already been in 
power for many months ; see above, p. 379'' (where 
many of the cases alluded to are probably due, 
not entirely to ignorance, but to the idea that the 
whole current local year should be reckoned to the 
emperor in whose name it had begun). 

Practical convenience dictated the rule, and it 
may be regarded as universally observed that 
when ordinary persons spoke of a series of years 
they meant, and were understood by every one to 
mean, the current years of the country or State 
to which they belonged, and not years reckoned 
from some arbitral? epoch, such as the birth of 
an individual or tlie accession of a sovereign. 
Thus, in Egypt, the universal way of counting the 
vcars of the ('Ionian emperors is known to have 
lieen according to the Egyptian year beginning on 
1 Thoth (SO August). Similarly, we may be sure 
that in Syria people counted in ordinary usage 
according'to the current local year (on wliich see 
§ iii. T). 

There was no fixed and universal rule among 
ehronologists regulating their practice in this 
respect ; and the eustom of each ancient writer 
should as far as possible be determined separ- 
ately from a special study of his method. Many 
errors have been made by modern writers owing 
to misinterpretation of chronological statements 
m fording to Imperial yeAJih. For example, in the 
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reign of Claudius, the dates (so important for NT 
chronology) of the great famine (Ac 12 1 ) and of 
the ediet expelling the Jews from Home (Ae IS 2 ) 
have been assigned to the fourth and ninth years 
of his reign. Now Claudius began to reign on 
25 Jan. A.D. 41, and many writers have forthwith 
assumed that his fourth year ran from 23 Jan. 44 
to 24 Jan. 45, and his nintli from 25 Jan. 49 to 24 
.Ian. 50. But that assumption is certainly wrong. 
We must first ask who is the authority responsible 
for the date, and what was his way of counting 
Claudius' years. Did he follow the Iloman official 
n;ckoningof years of the reign, or did he follow any 
of the chronologists' methods? The authority is 
O rosins ; and it is clear that he followed the method 
which reekoned A.D. 41 as the last year of Caligula 
and 42 as the first year of Claudius.* Hence his 
authority (such as it is) plaees the great famine 
in A.D. 45, and the edict expelling the Jews from 
Home in A.D. 50. Ultimately, the value of his 
evidence depends entirely on the older authority 
or authorities on whom lie was dependent: that 
is a topic that has to be treated by a careful com- 
parative study of his account of the period as a 
whole. What concerns us here is that it is wrong 
to <jrote his evidence in favour of planing those 
events in a.d. 44 and 49. 

It lies outside of the limits of this article to in- 
vestigate the practice of the more scientific chrono- 
logists, which was not absolutely uniform. But so 
niueh is certain : the modern fashion of counting 
a sovereign's years from the day of his predecessor's 
death and his own accession was not followed by 
chronologists or historians in ancient times; and 
t lie reason lies in the hopeless cumbrousness of 
that method of reckoning. Such 'dynastic ' years, 
as they may be termed, were' hardly thought of or 
reckoned by the ancients. Current years, accord- 
ing to local usage, alone were taken into account. 

The official Roman practice in reckoning the 
years of an emperor's reign varied. It was cer- 
tainly not determined by scientific considerations 
of chronological convenience, and probably de- 
pended greatly on the ehoiee or caprice of indi- 
vidual emperors, lu general, the only part of 
the official description or titles of the reigning 
emperor that gave a clue to the length of his 
reign was the number of times that he had held 
the tribunician authority, t which ( was apparently 
chosen hy Augustus as the characteristic feature 
and the fundamental element in his tenure of 
authority. The real foundation of his power, of 
course, lay in his command of the legions. That, 
however, was too harsh and repellent a feature ; 
and in B.C. 23, after years of hesitation, during 
which he governed as triumvir by extraordinary 
appointment (for periods of live years, beginning 
from B.C. 42), or as consul by annual election 
(B.C. 31-23), he finally preferred to have the tribu- 
nician authority as Champion of the Commons 
conferred on him ; and henceforth in his formal 
list of titles the number of years during which 
he had held that office was stated as being equi- 
valent to the years of his reign. The custom was 
continued hy subsequent emperors. 

* This is pointed out by the present writer in St. Paul the 
Traveller (pp. OS, 254), where it is explained as due to a faulty 
reckoning of the years of Claudius ; but in Wan Christ Born at 
Bethlehem ? p. 22a, the right explanation is given that Orosius 
(or the older writer from whom he borrowed; reckoned inten- 
tionally after that fashion. We need not ask what was the 
New Year's Day in Orosius' reckoning : it wae certainly late in 
our year, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 68. 

t This number is always stated in the title (except in the 
abbreviated titles on coins): trib. pot. alone means the tirst 
year of tbe authority of the emperor in question. The consul- 
ships and the imperatorial salutations were also expressed 
numerically in his title ; but the number grave no clue to the 
length of his reign. For example, the eleventh consulship of 
Augustus was in B.C. 23, but he continued to he called 'Consul 
si.' till B.C. 5, when his twelft 



Most of the emperors of the 1st cent, reckoned 
their years of tribunician authority from ths day 
on which it had lirst been conferred on them, and 
disregarded the day on which their predecessor 
died, and on which their reign practically began. 
The theory was that their legal authority began 
when the people conferred on them tribunician and 
other powers, and thus made them Champion of 
the Commons, with the powers to make their 
championship effective. The later view, which 
makes dynastic succession the criterion, did not 
rule in the Roman practice of the 1st cent, and 
even later ; and there is absolutely no justification 
for the common modern view, that the years of an 
emperor were counted in that century from the 
day of his predecessor's death. 
According to this oflicial Roman view — 
The years of Augustus began 27 June. 

„ ,, Tiberius 

„ ,, Caligula 

„ ,, Claudius 

>i >i Nero 



18 March. 
25 January. 
13 October (till 
A.D. GO). 
1 July. 
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,, ,, Vespasian 

„ ,. Titus „ 

,, ,, Domitian „ 13 September. 

Nero's and Domitian's days coincided with those 
of their predecessor's death. Claudius' day was 
one day later than Caligula's death, Caligula's 
was two days later than Tiberius' death, and 
the other four had no connexion whatsoever with 
their predecessor's death. 

Nero, in A.D. GO, introduced a new way of 
counting his own reign, and made the change 
retrospective. His seventh year had begun on 
13 October in that year, but he ordered that his 
eight li year should begin on 10 December A,D. GO 
(for the old Republican rule was that the Tribunes 
of the Commons entered office always on 10 De- 
cember). Hence he was officially in the lifteenth 
year of his reign when he died on 9 June A.D. 68 
(though according to our modern way of counting, 
by which many scholars interpret the chronological 
statements of the ancients, his fourteenth year was 
then still unfinished). Rut this way of counting 
the years of the reign from 10 December was not 
imitated by any of the 1st cent, emperors except 
Nerva and Trajan from the year 97 onwards, and 
could not have had any possible influence on NT 
usage. 

2. From this follows a conclusion extremely im- 
portant for NT chronology. There is no justilica- 
tion in Roman official usage for the view that 
when St. Luke (3 l ) mentioned the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius he was counting from the death of 
Augustus on 19 August A.D. 14, and meant the 
12 months that began on 19 Aug. A.D. 2S. We have 
previously seen that neither ordinary contemporary 
usage, nor the more scientific usage of chronolo- 
gists, permits such an interpretation.* We must 
therefore conclude that, whatever St. Luke may 
have meant, he certainly did not mean the year 
19 August A.D. 23 to IS August A.D. 29. Yet the 
majority of modern writers assume as self-evident 
that that interpretation (which is founded only on 
modern eustom and prejudice) must be what St. 
Luke had in mind. The question now is what 
bearing the special subject of this article has on 
the interpretation of that important date. 

It may be regarded as practically eertain that 
the custom of dating by the years of the reigning 
Koiuan emperor originated, not in Rome but in the 
Eastern provinces ; and henee such dates are to 
be interpreted by Eastern, not by Roman, usage. 

*They would consider that his reign began on 19 August, 
but that his first year ended at the conclusion of the current 
local \ ear (which' in many places would be on 22 or 30 SSep- 
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Tlic> Roman fu*hion of dating by consuls 
Borne f.-ir through the Imperial 
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* persisted 
i : and so. 
e.y. t the Annuls of Tacitus are arranged in strictly 
ainmliftdu order, year by year, according to con- 
suls, and not by years of the emperors. The pre- 
valent nit'thod of counting in the Eastern provinces 
was a mixture of the dyiiunic method with the 
reckoning according to local years; as a general 
rule, the years of each emperor were counted ac- 
cording to the current local years, but his reign 
was considered to begin at the death of his pre- 
decessor. According to that method the fifteenth 
yenr of TilKM-ius would he the year beginning in 
spring A.D. *JS, or in autumn a.Ii. 2~, according as 
ttie local year began in spring or in autumn.* 
There were, however, some exceptions to this rule 
ahout the beginning of the roigu, caused chielly 
by collegiate government. Thus, in Egypt, the 
reign of <'otiiiiiodus, who had been colleague of his 
father, M. Anrelius, for some years, was counted 
continuously with his father's, as if there had 
Ik-cii an unbroken rule from A.O. lot to ID'i. Now, 
there were in the l*t cent, two emperors Tiberius 
and Titus— who reigned for a time as colleagues 
of their predecessors. In their strictly olKoi.il 
style, >M>t h counted their years of tnbimieian 
authority from a point Ion;; anterior to their 
predecessors' death. But Tiberius' tribunician 
authority was interrupted and remained in abey- 
ance for a good many years, hence it was impos- 
sible to count the years of his reign from the 
iirst of his tribunician authority. There was, 
ho waver, a second occasion when he was assumed 
as colleague of his predecessor with power over 
all the armies in all the provinces. This was a 
few days or weeks before 16 January A.D. 12. 
when, on his return from I 'nu noma, be 'celebrated 
his triumph. Before his arrival, probably at the 
meeting held in ordinary course on 1 January, 
the Senate had conferred on him those great 
powers : and it has been suggested with much 
plausibility that St. Luke {3') considered his reign 
a< l»eginniug from that day, when he became col- 
league of Augustus, so far as the provinces and 
all provincial administration were concerned. If, 
as many hold on other grounds to hu probable. 
St. Luke was writing under Titus, who counted 
his years from his collegiate appointment, there 
would be an Imperial contemporary analogy 
prompting the historian to this way of count- 
ing '1 i bonus' years. 

One must take into account that, in the case 
l>oth of Tiberius and of Augustus, it was ex- 
tremely ditlieult to tell from what date their 
power ought to bo counted as beginning. In both 
cases there were several different dates which 
might, with almost equal plausibility, be taken 
as the commencement of their reigns, while 
I Ionian cu*torn (as wc have seen) forbade that 
either reign should b" counted ax beginning from 
the death of the preceding ruler, the day which 
modern custom prefers. 

It is therefore impossible to arrive, on the 
ground of custom or etiquette, at any sure con- 
clusion a hnnt the sense that should be attached to 
the date in Ek 3' ; and the meaning can be deter- 
mined only by the general chronology of the life 
of Christ, which is not within the scope of this 
article. In this place there is only one further 
remark to make. St. Luke counted according to 
current years: but what, in his ease, are to be 
understood as current years? lie was certainly 
intlueneed in various ways by Unman feeling, 
but it seems highly improhaMe that he would 
count according to (.he Koman year ; and there are 
absolutely no other facts mentioned in his writings 
* It will be argued in the sequel Ihnt the local year jirobably 
be;;an at or soon after the nuluinii *t|moo** i nf 2 \t^r\f > WwUnc* V«i|»K«Hi,*v 
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with certainty what was his custom in 
f chronological reckoning, lie was, how- 
ever, (ireek, ami it seems improbable that he used 
any kind of year other than the Macedonian, Ana- 
tolian, and North Syrian, beginning at or near the 
autumn equinox. Il we may start from this strong 
presumption, the fifteenth year of Tiberius began 
in autumn A.D, '-'."> or A.D. 21 (in the latter ease 
year I of 'Tiberius would last only from 1'J Aug. to 
21 or 3U Sept. A.D. 14). 

The passage isencuml>ered by another dilliculty. 
The call of .John the Baptist took place in that 
fifteenth year : but what relation does the call bear 
to the baptizing of Jesus, or, in other words, bow 
long bad John's preaching lasted before J cmis came 
to be baptized t It seems probable that the call of 
John and the coming of Jesus are to be placed 
within that fifteenth year, for otherwise the dating, 
which is here stated in such careful detail, would 
be valueless. But when an ancient historian speci- 
fies a date so elaborately as St. Luke does in this 
ease, his object (as we shall see *) is to tix chrono- 
logically a critical event according to which the 
rest of the history is tu be grouped. 

Moreover, the narrative distinctly gives the im- 
pression that Jesus was one of John's early hearers. 
The baptism of Jesus in the Jordan belongs prob- 
ably to the late winter season, as Lewin has 
shown;! and the call of John then must have 
taken place iu the late autumn immediately pre- 
ceding. 'The ancient customs of reckoning' seem 
to leave only two possibilities : Jesus was baptized 
by John either in the beginning of A.D. 20 or in 
the beginning of A.D. 2s, according as Tiberius' 
reign is counted as beginning from his collegiate 
power or dynastieally from the death of Augustus. 

2. Ihtt'nuj hy pcrinuiiatUff elected mrtrjistratis. — 
Ear more ditlieult tltfin the date according to the 
years of monarchs was the eustom of dating hy 
eponymous magistrates, which was introduced by 
the proud self-consciousness of Greek city life. No 
means existed of determining the interval between 
two events, for example, dated respectively in the 
archonship of Euclid and the archonship of l'ytho- 
dorus, except to consult a list of archons and find 
out the number of names between them. Except 
in Athens, it would be extremely dilheult to find 
a list of Athenian archoits ; even in Athens it 
would not always be easy to iind such a list. 

Almost every* city in Greece made it a point of 
honour to date by its own magistrates. Thus the 
dilliculty of this system was so much increased 
that in the majority of cases such dates are useless, 
and convey no chronological information. When 
we remember that iu many towns those magis- 
trates held olhce for only [tart of a year, the enm- 
bronsiiess and absurdity of this pompous method 
of dating can be understood. 

( July in the case of the ltunutn eponymous magis- 
trates, the consuls, is a nearly complete list pre- 
served ; and the power of Koine spread the custom 
of dating by consuls far beyond the limits of the 
city. Consular dating was practised frequently 
even under the em [lire. It was complicated by 
the fact that tin; consuls who began their otlice on 
1 January did not always remain in otlice through- 
out the year, and especially it became common 
under the empire that several pairs of consuls, the 
original and the later sujf'oti, field otlice in *uo**t»«- 
sion during each year. The old Koman rule, that 
the date Should be given according to the existing 
consuls, whether or no they had come into ollice 

* See In-low, 4. 

t h'tmti Sarri, }i, 177 : a slight chanje N neciJe>l to ^commo- 
date ihe rea.s.jimi'„' lo the ilitu-renre of yenr in that ulmiroMe 
bowk. Though we tlimtrrcc with il» conclusions, it jr. l>v far the 
iiiont useful \\ork 011 ihe Mibjot, on a<r<mnt of the e.ire. f**ir- 
i»lcten«#», ami iii-eituitv with which it collect* the 
" = :hr*ei»nrate jKjint. 
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on 1 January, was in force until the latter part of 
the 1st cent.; but at that time it began to he 
allowed that the whole year should he specified by 
the names of the pair of consuls who entered on 
office on 1 January; and gradually the superior 
convenience of this practice established it an the 
rule. 

No dates in the NT are expressed by the consuls, 
but in early Christian times such dates were some- 
times used. Thus they found their way into 
Eusebius and other important later authorities for 
the early history of Christianity ; and often very 
important questions relating to early Christian 
chronology turn on this system of dating. The 
list of consuls entering office on 1 January is almost 
complete : but nothing like a eomplete list of con- 
suls suff'ecti ean as yet be recovered. 

3. Doting by priests or other officials.— This was 
originally a mere variety of the system of dating 
by nionarchs ; for in many of the great religious 
eentres the priest at an early period was a dynast 
or priest-king, who ruled over the people of the 
god as his representative and the interpreter of 
his will. In later times, when in general the 
priest had sunk to a much humbler level, the old 
custom still continued. Under the Roman Empire 
the governor of a province was often mentioned to 
specify a date : the 1 toman governor exercised the 
supreme power, and was in a sense a monarch for 
the time of his office, and, in fact, where a mon- 
archy was formed into a province (for example, 
Asia, Bithyuia, Cappadoeia, etc.), the first governor 
succeeded the last king. In the Impevatorial pro- 
vinces, such as Syria or Palestine, in which the 
governor regularly remained in office for several 
successive years, this way <>f dating was of small 
use without specification of the number of years of 
office (which was very rarely made, as. it attributed 
too much of the monarchic* character to the gover- 
nor, and would be likely to offend the emperor) ; 
in t lie Senatorial provinces, where the governor by 
an almost invariable rule remained only one year, 
it was more useful. 

4. Devices of historians for indicating important 
dates. — To lessen in some degree the difficulties en- 
tailed by such complicated and narrowly restricted 
systems of chronology, it was an occasional practice 
for historians to indicate the time of an event by 
several different ways of reckoning, when they 
wished to mark a date carefully, and to make 
their ehronology readily intelligible to different 
classes of persons. Thus Thucydides (ii. 2) in- 
dicates an important date by the Athenian archon, 
the Lacedemonian ephor, and the forty - eighth 
year of the priestess Chrysis in Argos, and by the 
fifteenth year of the Thirty Years' Peace. As a 
rule this was done, even by the most careful, 
only for some one or two critical events in their 
narrative. For the rest of the narrative they 
generally contented themselves with indicating 
the beginning and end of the single years mure 
or less carefully, making the critical event a means 
of connecting the narrative as a whole with other 
departments and periods of history. 

According to that traditional practice among 
historians, St. Luke dates the call of John the 
Baptist very elaborately, not merely by the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius, but also by the Roman procurator 
of Palestine, by the high priests (whom he seems 
to consider joint-priests), and by the tetranhs of 
Galilee, of the Itunro - Traclumitie land, and of 
Abilene. It is remarkable that he does not name 
the Roman governor of Syria, when he mentions 
the unimportant tetrarch of the small Syrian 
territory of Abilene ; the governor of Syria was 
not brought into any relation with the .subject 
of 1 is narrative, but neither was the tetraieh of 
Abilene. It is also remarkable, that he numb* 
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the year only of Tiberius and not of any of the 
tetrarclis. 

We must understand that this elaborate dating 
is intended to connect the whole book with general 
history, as was the usage of other ancient writers. 
There is no other purpose served by the carefully 
stated synchronisms. Now, the eall of John the 
Baptist is of importance in the book only as lead- 
ing up to t lie baptism of Jesus by John ; and we 
therefore must understand that the dating is re- 
lated to the baptism as well as to the call of John. 
If some vague, indefinite interval elapsed between 
the call and the baptism, the eareful dating would 
he absolutely valueless for the book, whereas we 
have been forced t> the view that such careful 
dating was used inly for a critical point in the 
chronological sequence of the narrative. 

5. Character of the dating in the XT. — Of the 
small number of dates which are given in the 
NT, most are specified according to the reigns 
of sovereigns ; but a very few are expressed by 
offieials or priests. Generally they are stated in 
the vague Greek fashion, 'when Quirinins was 
governor of Syria,' or 'in the high priesthood of 
Annas and Caiaphas'; and on this analogy, even 
when nionarchs are concerned, 'in the days of 
Herod the king,' or ' Herod being tetrarch of Gali- 
lee ' (Mt 2\ Lk 1* 2 3 3 U "). The solitary exact dat« 
in the NT is the year of Tiberius, already dis- 
cussed. This looseness as regards time seems more 
marked, when it is observed that almost all those 
scanty indications of dating are found in St. Luke : 
only one allusion that aids in providing a historical 
setting for the narrative is given by any other 
writer (Mt 2 1 ). The few allusions to contemporary 
history that oeenr in the other writers are forced 
on them by their story ; St. Luke alone makes 
intentionally chronological statements. 

This chronological weakness is not a peculiarity 
special to the NT, but is characteristic of many 
ancient writers, even those whose purpose was 
more specially historical than was the case with 
the early Christians, among whom St. Luke alone 
seems to have had any thought of historical sur- 
roundings to his narrative." The chronological 
relations of ancient narratives are often so insuffi- 
ciently marked that modern students are perplexed 
to arrange the events described in them according 
to the strict chronological order which present-day 
requirements demand. In Tacitus' biography of 
Agricola, the author obviously avoided chrono- 
logical statements as out of keeping with tine 
literary quality. Only in the conclusion (eh. 44) 
he gives the exact years of the birth and death of 
Agricola according to the Roman consular method 
of dating. In the body of the work no date is 
given ; but, by the allusions to contemporaries with 
or under whom Agricola served, and by our know- 
ledge of the principles applicable to the Roman 
official eareer and of the legal intervals between 
the several offices, it is possible to arrange the 
chronology of Agricola very precisely : but much 
of the chronology is fixed by external evidence, 
and the biography alone would not be enough. If 
the history of the Eastern provinces' in the NT 
period were well known, many of the chronological 
difficulties of the NT would disappear, and the 
references to the two kings, Herod Agrippa, to 
Scrgius Paulus, Festus, Philip the tetrarch, etc., 
would be points chronologically fixed by external 
evidence, assuring the NT history that lies around 
them. If, on the" other hand, the history of Rome 
and the rules of Roman official life in the time of 
Agricola were as obsenre as the state of Palestine 
in NT times, if the dates of Suetonius Pan linns 
and M. Silanus were as uncertain as those of Pilate 
and Pestns. of Aretas and Scrgius Paulus, if the 
the consulship of Collega and 
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Fristui* wiTi! tin* subject of as much controversy ns 
the chief events in the reigns of the Herodi, then 
the life of Agricohi would oiler many chronological 
problems ; but with all its advantages ami all 
modern research it has given rise to a good <lcal of 
chronological tlifcmwion, and a few of the dates 
are still uncertain. 

G. I'utiny by ruitnthuj from a fxrtl era ($rl>)tritl. 
Affirm, rt<\).— The more rational and practically 
useful iyftwtn of chronology, by counting the years 
from a conventionally fixed and generally accepted 
era, has not alfeeted'the NT; hut dat-en accord iug 
t<> such an era are found in the Books of Macca- 
hoeg, where it is called ' the year of the kingdom 
of the Greeks' (1 Mac I 10 ). This name was applied 
to the era widely used in the central or Syrian part, 
rarely in the western or Asia Minor part, ot the 
Selencid Empire. It was lixed according to s:une 
uncertiiin event in the end of B.C. 31 'J or the early 
part of u. C. 31 1. 

The rule in regard to all eras of this kind was 
not that the critical event on which the chronology 
depended was made the starting-point of the years 
of t lie era, but that the current local year in which 
that critical event occurred was counted the lirst 
year. Hence the year I of the era might last only 
a few days or weeks ; jind that was the case, for 
example, witli tlie Actian era. In almost all lauds 
where we know of that era being used, the current 
local years began at or about the autumn equinox 
(either on 23 September or on 1 October). Now, 
the battle of Aetium was fought on 2 September 
in U.C. 31 ; and therefore the year 2 of the Actian 
era began at the following New Year, which was 
either mi 23 September or on I Uetolter, according 
to the way of counting in different localities. 

This rule, which is accepted by almost all recent 
writers on chronology, is disregarded once or 
twice in the excellent article on Chkoxolocy ok 
THE NT in vol. i. p. 403, and therefore ought to 
be stated more emphatically here. It is proved 
definitely for the Actian era in the present writer's 
IILslori'itl Gmijrtqihy uf Asia Minor, p. 441,* and 
has been illustrated and proved in other eras by 
various writers : see, e.g., Th. Keinnch, ffHtmLt- 
vt'ttic I'hrunirfr, 19u2, p. If. (who quotes the rule 
from the place ju>t cited). 

The rule has to be applied to the Selencid era. 
M. Clermont-Ganneau has pointed out that, where- 
as in Syria generally that era was counted accord- 
ing to' the Macedonian years, beginning from 1 
October, in Damascus it was counted according to 
the local years, which began at the spring equinox. t 
He considers that the lirst year of the Selencid era 
lasted in Syria generally from 1 October 312 to 3D 
September' 31 1 B.C., and in Damascus from 23 
March 312 to 22 March 31 1 U.C. Hut it is highly 
probable, though not as yet definitely proved, that 
wherever in the Syrian regions a different kind of 
year was in use (<".'/. in Tyre, where the year began 
on IS April, as Nieset has shown), the Sclcucid 
era was counted accordingly. 

A careful study, according to modern principles, 
of this era in its various form.-, {e.g. in Babylon, 
where it is said that the year I ran from 1 Oct. 
311 to 30 Sept. 310 B.C.) is much needed, and would 
prove extremely useful ; but that lies beyond the 
proper limits of the present article. § 

There is an extraordinary variety of eras of this 
class. The idea seems to have been struck out 

* The re koninsr was stated independently hy M. Imhoot 
B'.utm-r in Orieoh-itehe Mitnzen, p. X3 (357), Z/l. /. Aumism. 
XX. p. 257 : cf. KniMncr. /!>• Arrit, p. 41 1. 

t RtcntiltVArchtnU*i*e ftrienktif, i. pp. f>f,, 72 f . 

1 Nieftr in Ilmnc*,'WS, u. 2t)s(T. : el. H'«* Chritt finrn at 
terhlrhctn > p. 2*2. 

SThe iRi-d is dearly nhown hy ltu> meagre and uncertain 
account civen of this ere in l'auly-Wi&soivn^/ira^wyc/ojAidi'*-, 
i.e. ' Acra.' 



in the effort which Greek civilization m.-ule, after 
Alexander the Greats time, to snir it*elf to the 
Asiatic dominions which it had conquered. The 
practical needs of governing greatly modilied the 
character and outward expression of the. Greek 
spirit ; and the use of this kind of chronology v** 
nearly confined to Macedonia and the subject lands 
of Western Asia. Bat the proud self-conscious- 
ness characteristic of the Greek cities reacted on 
this custom, and it was made a point, of honour for 
each district and State and city to adopt an era of 
its own and count therefrom, instead of agreeing 
in the use of some common era. No ancient era, 
however, was used so widely or so long as the 
Selencid, which continued to be employed for more 
than a thousand years, until the Arab conquest of 
Syria destroyed the Gneco-Asiatic civilization in 
that country. 

To those" who regard St. Luke as a Syrian of 
Antioch, it must seem strange that he did not 
employ this familiar Syrian era in hi-s careful 
datings in 3'. But to those who regard him as 
connected with Macedonia as well as with Antioch, 
his Greek character and feeling will sultieiently 
account for his employing a method of dating 
which is more akin to the style of Greek reckon- 
ing. 

7. The I i*ffi tining of the Year in current wr, — 
Local variation ns to the day on which the year 
began was a most fruitful cause of chronological 
difficulties. The varieties were extremely numer- 
ous and perplexing; but of them all only a few 
have any bearing on NT questions. 

(a) Roman custom made the consular year ami 
the ollicial year generally begin on 1 January. On 
careful examination, no probability can be found 
that those writers in the NT who speak about the 
lapse of any number of years counted them accord- 
ing to the rioman system. Still less chance is there 
that the Roman tribnnician year, beginning on 10 
December, had any influence on the NT. It is 
true that a few emperors* counted their reigns 
according to tribnnician years, so that their first 
year ended on U December, and the second year 
began on 10 December, following their accession, 
lint that could have no eifeet on NT usage. 

(/>) In Asia Minor and North Syria a \ ear begin- 
ning about the autumn equinox was very widely 
used. It might, with great probability, be argued 
that men like St. Luke and St. Paul, brought up 
in lands where a year of that kind was certainly 
or probably in ordinary use, would naturally count 
according to it. That must be admitted as reason- 
able ; and there seems to be no weighty considera- 
tion against it. 

(r) fit various regions of Southern Syria a year 
beginning at or near the spring oqninox was in 
use: th* years of Damn sens (from 23 March) and 
of Tyre "(from IS April) have been referred to 
above (0). The Jewish sacred year began also 
about the spring equinox ; but it was a lunar 
year, and therefore was not likely to be used for 
chronological purposes, for which the irregularity 
of lunar years made it unsuitable. 

With that one exception, all the years which 
have been alluded to in this article are to be 
understood as solar years. They had all been 
transformed from an original lunar character to 
suit the Julian year, though keeping their New 
Year's Day at various different seasons. 

Liter vrritK.— On hours: lU'sidL-s Ihc apodal art,iH*M in the 
treaties mid Biclionariwt of Antiipiitii> (e.sp. M. Arduillrm, 
'Horolnpnm' in l>arenil>cr«r-Sa;;lioK m.-c Hiltln^er, l)'w /.* it- 
ineiwuny tlrr nuh'l.vn Volkar, l>cr bnrrjrrlirh- 'int. and hie 
nntiken Stnndenuw-ahm: t'nutr, ZrUrrchuting dtr i.'rircliru 
XDni JU'iiicr, UjJi-2 ; and Kacstncr, dc Am'*, ls - «>. 
On chronology: the dahorale article 'Acra' hy KihiUcliek 

Nero (after CO), :<erva (in J>7), and Trajan (ud uiuntioned 



:\\\s*o\\iiJltalC}icijclowdii:, * Ni-ro (after 00), >ierva (in 1 
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in Faul.v-Wissowa should be consulted ; and Lewin, Fasti 
Sacii, should alwajs be at hand. The discussion of numerous 
eras by the recent numismatists, especially Jl. linhoof Bhimer 
and M. Theod. Reinach, are highly instructive. The present 
writer has treated some of the principles in Cities and Bishoprics 
of I'hrygia, i. p. 201 ff.; Was Christ Born at Bethlehem! chs. 
v.-x. W. M. llAMSAY. 

GREEK PATRISTIC COMMENTARIES ON THE 
PAULINE EPISTLES.— 

Ti.e subject will lie dealt with in this article 
under the following heads: — 

i. The original bulk of the literature, p. 4S4. 
ii. Oaten* and compilers of the later period, p. 4S5. 
iii. Patristic commentators nn St. Paul, p. 4S9. 
iv. Summary of MS material for ii. aiid iii., p. 521. 
v. Patristic editors of St. Paul, p. 524. 
Index, p. 62U. 

i. The original bulk of the literature.— 
There is a sense in which nearly the whole of 
the writings of the early Christian Fathers may 
he said, and truly said, to be expositions of Holy 
Scripture. The controversy with the Jews turned 
on the interpretation of the Old Testament, the 
controversy with Valentinus and Mareion on the 
interpretation of the New : the theologians who 
dealt with these topics, which filled so large a 
space of the horizon of the Church in the 2nd and 
3rd cents., like the theologians who dealt with the 
equally pressing danger of Arianism in the 4th, 
were all contributing their share to the explana- 
tion of the Prophetic and Apostolic writings. A 
hook like the adrcrsus If wrests of Trenieus contain,* 
a mass of exegetical material : and few tasks in 
the domain of early Christian literature would he 
better worth doing than the collection and co- 
ordination of the fragmentary comment** on pas- 
sages of the NT which are scattered up and down 
the writings of the period anterior to the develop- 
ment of formal exegesis. 

All this, and much more, would form part of a 
complete history of Patristic exegesis ; hut, since 
such a history eannot be written in these pages, 
it has seemed wisest to attempt only a limited 
and experimental treatment of one corner of the 
vast held, and to con line the scope of the present 
article to such Patristic writings as stand in direct 
connexion with the Pauline epistles.* Books 
which range over the whole of Scripture are there- 
fore in the main excluded ; and this a fleets two 
important departments of aneicnt Biblical litera- 
ture : collections of Scripture proofs, of which the 
mos*t famous instance is the Testlmonm of St. 
Cyprian ; and discussions of Scripture difficulties, 
such as the 'Mixed Questions' of Acaeius (the 
successor of Eusebius at Csesarea), or the Qttrps- 
tioncs Ycteris ct Xori Tcstumcnti of Ambrosiaster. 
It fe not, indeed, easy to draw a quite consistent 
Hue of demarcation : it has seemed worth while to 
note the occasional use of the great dogmatic 
theologians of the 4th cent, in the Catena 1 {p. 41)8*', 
below), and a place has been found in the list for 
one or two writings — such as the letters of Isidore 
of Pclusium, and the Euthalian 'edition' of the 
epistles (pp. 512'', 524 b ) ■ — which perhaps eannot 
strictly be ranked as exegesis of St. Paul. 

More serious objection might be taken to the 
absenee of any notice of Latin commentaries 
(except in so far as they are translated from the 
Creek); and no doubt Ambrosiaster, Jerome, and 
Pelagius would have formed a natural pendant to 
Origen, Chrysostom. and Theodore. Yet, after all, 
it remains true that the lines of exegetical develop- 
ment were laid down in the East ; the rival systems 
of allegorical and literal interpretation had been 

* In order further to limit the cronnd, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews has heen excluded from detailed or special treatment; 
though, as nearly all the writers who will be enumerated 
accepted it without difficulty as a genuine work of St. Paul, 
some summary reference to " " 
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elaborated, the one at Alexandria, the other at 
Antioeh, and both schools had produced exposi- 
tions of the Epistles in imposing bulk, before a 
single Pauline commentary had seen the light in 
the" Latin West. It may be hoped, therefore, that 
even in this inchoate form the following con- 
spectus may prove of service to those who would 
know, with more detail than has hitherto been 
easily accessible, what was the measure of the 
devotion of the early Christian centuries to the 
special study of St. Paul. 

No general or systematic list of the early Greek 
commentators on ' the Apostle' * as a whole, com- 
parable to the Latin list of Cassiodorus, Inst. Div. 
Lift. 8, has survived. But in partial explanation 
of this fact it must be borne in mind that the 
continuous and uniform exposition of the whole 
series of the 13 or 14 epistles was unknown or at 
any rate infrequent, in primitive times. The first 
extant commentary on the Epistles as a whole is 
that of the Latin Amhrosiaster (c. 375 A.D.) ; and 
though some of those commentators whose work 
is lost — such, e.g., as Theodore of lleraclea — may 
have anticipated him, they can neither have been 
many in number nor much anterior in time. The 
work of the earliest interpreters of St. Paul was 
done, as a rule, on single epistles, or if on more 
than one, as in the case of Origen, yet still inde- 
pendently on the different epistles and unsystema- 
tically. Our estimate of the total mass of early 
exposition must be formed on such generalizations 
as can be drawn from the chance enumeration, by 
St. Jerome, of the books that were accessible about 
the end of the 4th cent, on three or four particular 
epistles. 

(1)1 Corinthians.— derome, Ep. xlix. 3 nd Pam- 
maehium [A.D. 393; Vallarsi, i. 233J : ' Origenes, 
Dionysius, Pierius, Eusebins Cn'sariensis, Didy* 
mus, Apollinaris, latissime banc epistolam inter- 
pretati surt . . . revolve omnium quos supra 
memoravi commentaries et ecclesiarum biblio- 
thecis fniere.' In Ep. cxix. 2-6 ad MmerHnw et 
Alexandntm [A.D. 4UG ; i. 704] he quotes on 1 Co 
lo 51 the views of four commentators, Theodore 
of Heraclea, Diodore of Tarsus, Apollituris, and 
Didymus, besides the 'Mixed Questions' of Acaeius 
of Oewirea. 

(2) Galatians.— Jerome, Prtvf. nd Comm. iv Grd, 
[between A.D. 3St» and 3LJ2 ; Vallarsi, vii. 3G9 : 
repeated in Ep. cxii., i. 733]: ' Aggrediar opus 
intentatum ante me lingua 1 nostra? scriptoribus, et 
a gr;ecis qnoijue ipsis vix paucis ut rei poscebat 
dignitas ns-urpatum : non quod ignorem G. Marium 
Victorinnm, qui Bonne me pnero rhetoricam 
docuit, edidisse commentaries in apostolnm . . . 
Origenis commentaries sum secutus : scrips-it enim 
ille vir in epistolam Pauli ad Galatas quinque 
proprie volumina, et decimnm Stromatum suornm 
librum commatico super explanatione einssermone 
eomplevit; tractatns quoque varies et excel] ita, 
qme vel sola possint sntficere, composuit. pneter- 
mitto Didynmni videntem meum, et Laodicenum 

* 'O etTeiTToAe,- is the regular phrase for the corpus of Pauline 
epistles, and dates hack to the end of the 2nd century If 
Eiihcbius (HE v. 27) tells us that lleraclitus (about a.d. 200) 
wrote tU w 'A s-trreXev, the form of the title may perhaps be the 
historian's and not the commentator's ; but in two other places 
(HE v. 17, IS), the phrase occurs in actual quotations from anti- 
Montanist writers of the same period : lu* y«p m«,, to t/jo^t.kov 
X^P^^lo. it Ton T>? ixxi.-r.a-.x u'-XP' •"!* T(kiia( laptnemti i 'ATiaroXw 
*|(6? (Anonymus), and WeiuVikv . . . ^uoi^svef to* «t<htto?ic» 
zaOaXixr.y tmc <™vT«^«ttE»e,- inimXi,* (Apollonius). So Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom, vii. 14 : -re ti Eiiayy'.yioy zat i 'AToirreXef. 
So, too, the Latin lrenjeus, Ilirr. iv. xxvii. 4 : ' Ton; no quidem 
dicente {Lk lsT] . . . et Apostolo in ea qua; ■«. ad Thes- 
salonicenses epibtola ista prajdieante," and of ^n elsewhere, 
especially in Rook v. : in two cases the Greek also is extant — 
v. ix. 3, where it, too, has 'Atoo-toXi,; ; and v. ii. 3, where the 
Sacra Parallcla give i t*«?.af,a; riaD.sf for ' heatus Apostolus ' ; 
but there can le nn question that in such cases the Latin is our 
best guide. Doubtless, the use of the phrase goes back furthei 
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Je ecclestu nuper egressum,* et Alexandrian vete- 
rem liKjretifuiii, Kus»*l>iuiii qnoque Eniiaenuni, et 
Theodorum Hcracleoten, qui et ipsi nonnullos 
9m*r him re uommeutariolo* [v.L uoiumenfcmos] 
reliqnernnt . . . le^i h;»e omnia.' Again, in Ep. 
cxii. ad Augustinum [AD. 404; i. 734], § (> : 
' 1'riimis Origunev in de*.;inio Stroinateon Hiiro, 
nlii epistolam Pauli ad Galatas interpretntur, et 
ceteri deinceps interpretes . . . quid die-am de 
loanne, qui dudum in pontificali gnu In Constnuti- 
nopolitnnnm rexit ccclesiam, et proprie super hoe 
cupitulo latisshnum exaravit librum, in (]iio Ori- 
genis et veterum seutoutiam est secntus?' 

(3) Eidiesians. Ji'mme, Prtrf. ml Cumm. in Eph. 
[same date a.s Comm, in Gut, ; Ynllarai, vii. 543] ; 
* Sciatic Origenem tria volumiua in bane epistolam 
coiiseripsissc, quern et nos ex parte seeuti sumus, 
Apolliunriuiu eti.un et Didymum quosdam coin- 
nicntariolos edidisse, e quibus . . . pauca decerp- 
shunt.' 

(4) i Thessalonians. — Jerome, Ep. exix. (ut .?»/>.) 
8-IU, discussing 1 TIi 4 ,5i7 , gives quotations from 
two commentators, t >rigen and Diodore, and alludes 
to two others, Theodore [of lleraclea] and Apol- 
1 maris. 

The simple fact that of twenty or more Greek 
treatise* on one or other of these four epistles 
which Jerome had (or had had) in his hands only 
one lias survived to our day other than in Catena 
fragments, shows more eloquently than any argu- 
ment could do the wealth and variety of the lost 
exegetieal literature of tlie 3rd and 4th centuries. 
And if we further retleet that some of the.se 
twenty treatises would not, but for their casual 
mention by Jerome, have even been known by 
us to have existed at all, we shall realize what 
an imperfect picture the catalogue which we now 
proceed to draw up must give ns of the labour 
which the 'age of the Fathers.' devoted to the 
study of Holy Scripture. 

ii. Caten.e and compilers of the lathk 
PKKion. — Before proceeding to ."peak of the 
Patriatie commentaries separately, it will be con- 
venient to say something of thofe more general 
and miscellaneous collections of Inter date winch 
are often the oniy source from which we can now 
recover any fragments of the older writer*. The 
subject of Viiteme was till quite lately an almost 
unexplored one : and no great advance can be made 
in the study of them until more of the material 
that exists abundantly in MSS has made its way 
into print. With regard to the Pauline epistle** in 
particular, we nerd to know with more precision 
than is now attainable what material exists an- 
terior to the two j:reat compilers of the end of the 
Iiy»uent.,Th*opli^hu:t of Bulgaria and Euthyinius 
Zigala*nns. The scope of the brief sketch which 
now follows is limited to an enumeration of the 
matter in this department that has been either 
published or at least described in print : but some- 
thing more will be said Inter on (see pp. 52I-o24) 
alnnit the manuscript material. 

1. The first Catena printed on the epistle* is 
that known by the name of Oeeumenius, pub- 
lished at Verona in 1532 under the following title : 
'Efyyqaas 7raXa»ai kclI X.'ae u<pi\tp.oi j$paxv\oylai> re Aral 
aa<p-f]vi.av roS \6yov fyoeffat OavfiaffTrjv en Siatpopwv rwe 
ayiwv irarlpuv virap.i/rjfidruii' eir* OiKOVfueviov xai , \pida 
fftWexOtiJat « j Taj 7»}s Was SiaQf)KT]f Trpayp-ardas rdaSe' 
rev fitv i>iKovfj.(viov (it ray llpd£eif Twu \\ttojt6\uv, cU 
ras iirrh Ka0oXi*As \tyo,j.tvas f7rt<TTo\dj, (it t<ij llai'Xoe 
rdaaf too St WptOa m Ti]t> *\wavvov 'AwoK&Xviptv. 
The edition appeared under the same auspices as 
the slightly earlier (lo2!J) edition of Chrysostom 
on the Epistles (see below, p. r>U3*); the patron, 
who bore the ex|>enses of both editor and printer*, 
* lie meine, of course, Apollinftri* Q/ U^Hcww 



was the illustrious (iian Mntteo Giberti, bishop of 
Veiona ; the scholar entrusted with the work was 
Bernardino Donate; the type (and liner Creek 
type has never been produced) was .set up * apml 
Strphnmim et f rat res Sabios.' The whole eon- 
tents of the volume were drawn from a single 
MS, presented to the bishop by John Basciiri*, 
' miro libnirii artilicio auinptuque desci iptiim up- 
prime<]Ue vetustum ';* for the Epistles this MB gave 
in the text a continuous exposition as though by 
a single author, in the margin the names of the 
authors from whom the text was drawn : but use 
was also made of other MSS of a dillcrcitt class, 
which gave the quotations separately in the text, 
each under the name of its author. The work 
was attributed (quite rightly) to Oecumenius, on 
the ground that Ids name appears in the margin 
attached to the linal comment on the Colossnm 
epistle: e* rod dvriyp&fiou p.!) evpu» kq.\u,s ras irapa.- 
ypa<pu.s toO pLakapiov Iwdvvov t?js -rrpbs KoXocrffaety 
£7tkttoX>;s, <rvviypa\pa airr&s 07rus r)0fvdp.i)v • iav ovv 
)ptOj) ti iv aiTaej i) Kov<t>ov t) fjrtX^^t^oi', tVrw o 
dvayivdntKuv ipibv uvai t6 toiovtov irra'iap.a.j: The 
editor concluded, on the strength of the one MS 
which was known to him, that the main and anony- 
mous portion of the work is taken from Chrysostom, 
not indeed word for word,— for when that is done 
the name 'John ' or ' Chrysostom ' appears like any 
other in the margin, — but with much abbreviation 
and omission; that where Cecumenius takes an 
individual line he puts his own name in the 
margin, so that the reader may not be deceived 
as to the authority ehiiined tor it ; that the rest 
depends on various ancient authors, whose nanus 
are likewise given in the margin, and of whom 
Photius is far and away the most frequently cited. 
Theodoret — for the sign OcoSwp. refers to him and 
not to Theodore of Mopsuestin— comes next, and 
after him Severian, Cyril of Alexandria, and Cen- 
nadius. But the important point to bear in mind 
is that the sum -total of the rest of the quota- 
tions bears only an inlinitesimal proportion to the 
bulk of the matter supplied hy Chrysostom, 
Photius, and t ►ecumenins himself; in the nine 
epistles from Ephesians to Philemon there are only 
thirteen marginal references outside the.>-e three 
writers. This disproportion would, no doubt, be 
modilied, though it is impossible to say how seri- 
ously, if we could estimate to what extent either 
Oecumenius in his original compilation, or the 
scribes who copied him down to the exemplar of 
John Bascaris, fell short of exactitude in inserting 
or reproducing the marginal ascriptions of author- 
ship; for all such information as has accrued to 
ns about Oecumenian MSS (see helow, p. 4SS) 
points to the conclusion that the 'anonymous' 
portion of the printed text ought to sutler at least 
some reduction in favour of the rest. 

It should also be noted that the printed text of 
Oemtuenius prelixes to the exegesis n yood deal 
of ' Kuthalian' matter: (i.) Aofr7v<m ire ( ji tov A^u 
diroo-r^Xov llaeXoi", Ei'0a\/<m diaiclvou Trpj\oyot : (ii.) 
dn-oSij^iai llai'Xoe rav d.woaTJ\ov : (iii.) p.opz\'mov 
\iav\ov toC< airo0T(j\ov : (iv.) {•iro9(tn.s rys ir/Jol 
'VwpLaiovt £7rtoToX^s, [iw. Ttn'Ti)i> iiriciiWtt] : (v.) 
K(<pd\<na t?)s jr,>6y 'Vwjiaiow (tti<tto\tjs, [inf. a' ei'a"/- 
yeXiKij $(5a<r*;aXta] : (vi.) a\^ l0y ir P' t ' (iriSijfii)aat 
llauXoc . , .; similar matter to Nos. iv. vi. is 
given with the other Pauline epistles. See below, 
on Euthalius, pp. ,V2G, .">27. 

The edition of Donatns was repented — without 
alteration of the Cre^k, so fur as appears but 
with the addition of the preface and Latin version 

• Perhaps identical with Paris tfr. 219 ( Mulic. IUt*. lss<i). 
siDf. xi., a copy of Ovcumtniiw-Arftha* wliich c«rtninl> al oik* 
lime lH.'ionce(l Ui John l>;LHtu»riit. 

t So, loo, on E]ih 4 1H the name Oeciiimiuiw is attaoheil in tl>« 
margin to the awitejice •«■ t. ««}•<• i.«iu#« »vt» y*,> ixw* T " 

^ftfj^^Un^unui-Y" o. «,« text. 
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of Joannes Ilentenius, A.D. 1545*— in the edition 
of F. Morel, Paris 'sumptibus CI. Sonnii,' 1631; 
ami the edition of Morel is incorporated in Migne's 
Patrulogia Grccca, vols. US, 1 19. Tims we are still 
using Oecumenius on the authority of the MS of 
Jolin Lascaris, inoditied, as Donatus' preface tells 
us. hy other {apparently non-Oecuineman) MSS. 

Who Oeeunieiiius was— beyond the fact that he 
is said to have been bishop of Tricca in Thessaly — 
we do not know ; as to his date, if the editions 
were right in making him use Photius (on which, 
however, see below, p. 4SS), he must be later than 
the middle of the Dth : but, if once the name 
Photius is removed, no obstacle remains to a much 
earlier period. See, further, p. 523. 

2. Next of the great compilers to Oecumenius, 
both in order of history and in order of publica- 
tion, comes Theophylact, archbishop of Bulgaria 
c. 1U75 A.D. His commentary on the Pauline 
epistles was first published at London in 163G as a 
posthumous work of Dr. Augustine Lindsell, bishop 
of Hereford, who died at the end of 1634. From 
the preface, addressed by T. Baily to archbishop 
Laud, it appears that the commentaries were 
copied out from a ' codex vetnstus ' of the earl 
of Arundel, and that the copy was compared with 
two Oxford MSS ;t at Lindsell's death the edition 
was almost complete. The Greek text is aecom- 

fanied by a Latin translation, based on that of 
'hilippus Montanus, Antwerp, 15(54. 
As vol. ii. of a complete issue of the writings 
of Theophylact, the commentary on the Epistles 
was reprinted at Venice in 1755 ; the Greek was 
simply repeated from the edition — ' satis nitidam 
et accuratam,' as the new preface calls it — of 
Lindsell, some 'manifest errors' only of the Latin 
being removed. The Venetian editor's contribu- 
tion to the criticism of the text is, in fact, conlined 
to the list on pp. 771-776 of readings from a Venice 
MS — presumably codex 32 of Zanetti's catalogue, 
sa>e. xiv. — from which list, as he informs us with 
obvious satisfaction, he excluded everything (i.) 
that was manifestly wrong, (ii.) that injured either 
the style or the sense, (iii. ) that the London edition 
had already noted as read in the Oxford MSS. 
No wonder that, though the variants were 'satis 
ninltip,' he succeeded in reducing them 'ad medi- 
ocrem numerum ' ! Yet he tells us enougli to 
show that the dill'erenees even among the MSS 
hitherto known are very considerable ; the com- 
ments in one are now longer, now shorter, than in 
the rest ; while at other times, though the general 
sense is the same, the language varies so much 
that the result is practically ' expositiones diverse. ' 
The most considerable merit of the Venice edition 
lies in its two indexes, Greek and Latin. The whole 
is reprinted in Migne, Patrol. Gr. vol. 124. 

According to Ehrhard(in Krumbaeher, Gcschichtc 
der byzantinUchcn Littcratur'-, 1S97, p. 134), Theo- 
phylact shows a certain independence in the com- 
mentary on the Pauline epistles, and in particular 
cites many more names of earlier Fathers than in 
his commentaries on other books of the Bible — 
Clement of Alexandria, Methodius, Basil and 
the two Gregorys, Cyril of Alexandria, pseudo- 
Dionysius ; but even here the majority of the ex- 
planations are quoted anonymously. Chrysustom 
is of course still the chief stand-by of the com- 
mentary ; in his case, Theophylact even takes into 

* Hentcnius also rendered into Latin the commentary of 
Euthymius Zigabenus on the Gospels, 1544. 

t The Arundel MS was the present British Museum Aninrteli- 
anus 534, sa;c. xiv., and the two Oxford MSS were Barocci 14(i, 
saic. xv, (the Barocci MSS came in 1629), and Miscell. 20, sasc. 
xiv. (this MS ie in the 1020 catalogue, and probably was {riven 
in lflfii hy Winwood). Lindsell's apparatus criticus is confined 
to (i.) a considerable numher of brief variants in the margin, to 
which the symbol yp(a.-^cn) is prefixed : (ii.) notice of a few 
more substantial diverpences in which tbe two Oxford MSS 
ayree against the Arundel, pp. 1Q33-1041« 
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consideration the variw lectiones of the Scripture 
text (bci dem cr sognr die abiccichenden Lcsnrten 
des Svhrifttcxtcs bcruvksichtir/t). Ehrhard is an 
authority from whom, speaking ordinarily, there is 
no appeal ; but the present writer has heen unable 
to iind in either of the editions the references to 
the Fathers by name of which Ehrhard speaks. 

3. The third of the great compilers, Euthymius 
Zigabenus, author of the Panoplia Dog mat tea, 
was a younger contemporary of Theophylact, and 
llourished under the emperor Alexius Comnenus, 
c. 1100 A.D. C. F. Matthau, the first editor of 
the original Greek of Euthymius' commentary on 
the Gospels, had found at Munich a MS of Euthy- 
mius on Koinans and 1 Corinthians. But it is a 
Greek scholar, Xieulas Kalogeras, late archbishop 
of Patras, to whom the publication of the com- 
mentary on the Pauline epistles is due (Athens, 
1SS7, 2 vols.). Kalogeras' preface, pp. 61-04, gives 
an interesting account of his search after a com- 
plete MS, which he found at last in MS gr. 6 
(sa*c. xiv.) of the Casatensian Library at Kume. 
The title of the commentary runs, according to 
the MS : 'Epfi^veia t2v eniffroXCiv tov /xeyaXov diro- 
gtu\ov llai'Aou (^(Xottopwi ipaviadelaa, fidXiara fitv ct7r6 
rijs eifttYTjjewr toJ iv ayiois naTpos Tj/xibv 'Iwdvvov tov 
Xpv<TOOTj/Jiai>, ?ti 8t Kai a7r6 5ia4>jpwv tiWuv iraT^pwv, 
ovisciffeveyKjvTos tivol ko.1 tov Tavrr^v ipa.viGa.fj.tvov tov 
'Aiyafi-qvov EiOv/jliov fxot>ax°v. Besides Chrysostom, the 
chief sources used are said to be Basil and Gregory 
Xazianzen ; but the citations are all made anony- 
mously.* The agreement with Theophylact is 
often exact and verbal (Ehrhard in Krumbaeher, 
pp. S4, 134). The order of the Pauline epistles in 
the MS is Romans, I and 2 Cor., Gal., Eph., Cob, 
Philem., 1 and 2 Thess., Phil., Ueb., land 2 Tim., 
Titus. 

4. Nicetas of Serrae, deacon of St. Sophia and 
afterwards archbishop of Ilcraclea, was another 
younger contemporary of Theophylact, and author 
uf well-known Catena upon some of the Gospels 
and on the Epistle to the Hebrews. His claim to 
be regarded as author also of a Catena on the 
Pauline epistles rests on the evidence of the title 
of a single Florence MS, Lanr. ix. 10, sa*e. xii.: 

'E$1J71J£r(S TOV IAa.KO.pUDTJ.TOV /lT)T/J07T0XtT0U [XiKTJTO.] 

'Hoa\A£t'as ets t&s exicn-oXAr tov dyiov \Jav\ov tov 
airooT^Xov : the name XiktJtci is not even by the 
original scribe, though he was presumably the 
person meant. A specimen of this MS, extending 
over chapters 1-S of 1 Corinthians, was published 
in vol. v. of .Jo. Lamius' Ddirice cruditoritm 
(Florence, A.D. 173S). It contains passages labelled 
with the name of Oecumenius, and on comparison 
with the printed text of the latter it is plain that 
the relation between the two Catena 1 of ' Oecu- 
menius ' and 'Xicetas' is exceedingly close— so 
close that it is obvious to conjecture that the title 
of the Florence MS is a mere scribe's ligment, and 
that the MS itself simply represents one of the 
numerous subdivisions of the ' Oeeuinenian ' tradi- 
tion. Still, the texts do not run quite on all fours 
with one another : as a rule, Lamius' text is only 
an abbreviated and corrupted form of the printed 
Oecumenius, but every now and then comes a 
section which is peculiar to the 'Nicetas' text; 
and, until more has been done for a critical edition 
of Oecumenius, it is hardly possible to be certain 
that the Florence MS may not, after all, embody a 
recension by Nicetas of the Oeeumenian Catena. t 

* Except in the commentary on the Catholic epistles, vol. ii. 
pp. 473-004, which, however, i's probably not by Euthymius. 

t Dr. J. Sickenberyer, 'Pie Lukaskatene des Niketas von 
Heraklea' {TexU uiui Cntersuchmtaen, N.F. vii. 4, a.d. 1902), 
p. 21, complicates the question still further by calling attention 
to the somewhat parallel title of a Paris Catena (MS. «r. 2'2S, 

sa-C. Xili. fol. 12): 'Epu.r,» tt « %x ™> ipftr.mvv Tew HovXyccp^S [so. 
Theophylact] ^? in trvvo-lsii s.'c ™? t%'j 
Uxj,Xcu ' ipxwrQiio-tx. t«p,« SiX'TX tou 

Micr 8) 
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5. Pesidcs the three compilers, Occumenius, Theo- 
phylact, ami Euthymiiis, we have alto in print 
the Catena on the Pauline epistles which l>r. J. A. 
Cramer, principal of New Inn Hall, published at 
Oxford between 1X41 and )N4l; it must, however, 
l>e remembered that ('rnincr's Catena, unlike the 
hooks hitherto mentioned, is not homogeneous, hut 
is drawn from di Heron t MS sources for thedillerent 
epistkw. The volume on Komans, published Inst 
of all the epistles in 1K14, is mtlliriontiy described 
below in connexion with the list of Knro and Lietz- 
niaui! ((/ and e, p. 4SN lp ), with Origen (p. 4!)2), and 
with Dionysiusof Alexandria (p. 497"). The vol- 
ume on 1 and 2 Corinthians (A.D. 1 S 4 1 ) is itself not 
uniform; the Catena on the First Epistle, drawn 
from .MS Paris <zr. '227, sa?e. xvi., is of high value, 
and contains, for instance, over SO references to 
Orison (see again, for this MS. Karo and Lietz- 
liiaim, c, p. 4SS ,J j ; while that on the Second, of 
which 1'ans gr. 223, saw. xi., was the soune, does 
not dill'cr widely from Oeeumenins; two Kodlcinn 
MSS, Auet. T. i. 7, see. xi., and Koe IG, Ssec. x., 
supplied some material (collected at the end of 
the volume) for the correction of the Oetaimenian 
printed text.* The third volume (A.r>. )St2)and 
the greater part of the fourth (A.D. IMS) consist 
of a Catena on the epistle* from Calntians to 
Hebrews inclusive, taken from Paris coiwlin gr. 
204, wee. x. : while the remainder of vol. iv. is 
made up of a second Catena (Nit-etas') on Hebrews, 
from Paris gr. 23K, sice. xiii. Portions of these 
Catena* are, at least in their present and printed 
form, anonymous ; some of the shorter epistles 
have only a colophon np] tended to them, indicat- 
ing in a general way their sources — Chrysostom, 
Severian, Theodore of Mopsuestia (see below on 
Severian, p. 507 l ') : but, on the whole, Cramer's 
volutins** present a marked contrast to the other 
minted texts above enumerated in the vastly 
larger number of cases where the Patrislie au- 
thorities are expressly cited, and his convenient 
indexes to each volume make it fairly easy to derive 
such a general conclusion as is embodied in the 
following table. The names are arranged in the 
order in which they are dealt with in this article, 
that is to say, \n rough chronological order. 
Chrysostom occurs everywhere (except, strange to 
say, in the Jivst of the two Catena* on Komans), 
and is therefore not named. Authors named only 
once or twice are omitted. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews is left out of account: — 

Origen : quoted frequently on Kom., I Cor., 

Ephesians. 
Eusebins of Emesa : occasionally on Calatians. 
Apnllinaris: occasionally on Komans. 
1 Modore : occasionally on Komans. 
Severian: occasionally on all the Epistles (most 
frequently, perhaps, on I Cor.) except 2 Co- 
rinthians. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia: on all the Epistle* 
except 2 Cor., most frequently on Pom. and 
1 Corinthians. 
Isidore : occasional!}* on Komans. 
Cyril of Alexandria: frequently on Kom. and 

1 Corinthians. 
Theodoret : very frequently on Kom., frequently 

on 1 Cor., occasionally on 2 Corinthians. 
C.ennadins: frequently on Komans. 
Theodore the .Monk : occasionally on Komans. 
Uccnmenius: occasionally in the 2nd Catena on 

Pom., also on 1 Cor., 2 Cor., and Calatians. 
Photius: occasionally on Pom., frequently on 
I Corinthians. 

ent there seems nothing to show that the Florence Catena and 
the "'arii Catena nre the same thing : dependence on Theojihy- 
lact is not miggested hv t.aniiutt' text of the Florence Ms. 

• Similar Mules Irom the same Altai} art appended also to 
vol iil (c;aL-2Thes.i!.>. 



6. About the same period that Cramer was 
working at the Catena- in the libraries of Oxford 
and Paris, cardinal Angelo Mai was making the 
study of Catena' at the Vatican one of the most 
productive forms of his marvellous literary fecun- 
dity ; but, whereas Cramer published his Catena* 
as they stood, Mai selected from his sources and 
separated whatever belonged to now one, now 
another, of the ancient writers whose remains he 
was reselling from oblivion. The Snijitunuu 
Vctcriuti Svva Cullcrtio (pj vols. 1S2,"> -In:js) eon- 
tains nothing, beyond minute fragments, of any 
Greek exegesis on St. Paul, though of the Latin 
it contains the commentaries of Victorian* Afer 
(vol. iit.) and the prologue to thos:? of Claudius 
of Turin (vol. vii.). The S/iieito/ktm llomruuuii 
(10 vols., 1S'2'J-1S44) contains, of Latin material, 
the same Claudius on Philemon, and the 'canons ' 
of Priseillian on St. Paul, both in vol. ix.; and in 
vol. iv. pp. 45)11-573 the Catena remains of Theodore 
of Mop.siiestia on the Romans, from MS Vat. gr. 
7C2.» Lastly, the Xora l'atntm Hibliothrctt (7 
vols., 1844-1854; the Sth volume is Mar's*, but 
was published after his death by Cozza-Luzi, IS71 ; 
the Ut Ji volume is Cozza-Lux.i's own) contains, 
besides fragmwito— {«) in vol. iii. part I, pp. 1-127, 
extracts from Cyril of Alexandria on komans, 
1 and 2 Corinthians, from a Vatican MS.f and 
on Hebrews from a Milan MS, Amb. E. t»3 inf. ; 
(6) in vol. iv. part 3, pp. 114-14G, extracts from 
Didyniu* on 2 Corinthians from the same Vatican 
MS; («,) in vol. vii. part I, pp. 407, 4HS, a few 
quotations from Theodore of Mopsuestia on 2 Co- 
rinthians, again from the same MS, Vat. gr. 702. 
Mai's material for 2 Corinthians was a welcome 
addition to our Knowledge, that being the one 
epistle on which Cramer had found no Catena that 
was not nearly related to the printed Occumeuiiw ; 
on the other hand, njo-t of his v»ork on Pom. and 
I Cor. is anticipated (though probably with a less 
pure form of text) in the Cateme which Cramer 
had published just before him. 

ft will not need pointing out to the reader who 
has followed the above account of the printed 
Catena*, that many questions suggest themselves 
to which only a fuller examination of the still un- 
published MS mat .rial can supply the answer. 
\V« have at the end of the lltii tent, two com- 
pilers, Theophylaet ami Enthymins Zigabenus, 
whose work* on the Epistle* are in print ; hut these 
works are, unless reinforced by other sources, use- 
less for our purpose, since they systematically 
avoid naming the writers whose comments they 
incorporate. We have at an earlier date— but 
how much earlier is one of the questions that 
demand solution one other compiler whose person 
is known, Oecnmenius; and he adopts an inter- 
mediate method between the Catena- and the com- 
pile**, since he sometimes gives his authorities, 
and leaves it apparently to be understood that 
the vastly preponderant portion of his work, 
which is anonymous, is abstracted and abbrevi- 
ated from Chrysostom. Pat behind the compilers, 
as Cramer and Mai sitlliciently show us, lies an 
older and more valuable group ot writings, to which 
the name Catena properly belongs: the-e consist 
properly of named quotations, and the enteni-t's 
work is confined to the choice of his authorities and 
the selection of passage* from them. The limited 
range of names in tome of these Catena' suggests a 
very early date, and the bu^inniugs of the «y*toin 
may be sought at Antioeh even as far back as 
the middle of the 5th century. In particular, 
• The number of the MS is not gl\t-n ad loc., but in Aura 
J'atrum tiit>t,ot/>rca, \ii. V>7. 

t The description ol Mai (p. vii) is ' codex VatieamiH vnlde 
prelioHtic, tweuli ferine xii.' : it is in fart, the same MS from 
hish lie drew hi?. Thefdore on Human* and his l'idrniik* on 
now iittribuUtl ton:ec x. 
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the inclusion in the Catena; of material from 
authors such as Origen and Apollinaris, Diodore 
and the two Theodores (of Heraclea and of Mop- 
suestia), remarkable as it is under any circum- 
stances, would he tenfold more difficult to account 
for if it had originated after the middle of the Gth 
century. In days when Greek Churchmen, though 
they fought stoutly enough for dogmatic truth, 
had not yet enclosed themselves within the narrow 
ramparts of Byzantine orthodoxy, St. Cyril of 
Alexandria could lay down the rule (Ejtisiola ad 
Eitloghnii prcshyterum) that not all the writings 
of heretics are heretical : ov wdvra Stra \iyovaiv ol 
aipfTtKol <p€i!>yeiv Kal TrapaireiaOat xpi], ttoWcl yap 6fio- 
\oyouaiv u)v Kal rifiels 6p.n\oyovfiev. Whether or no 
they delinitely sheltered themselves under the au- 
thority of St. Cyril's dictum, it was in this spirit 
that the first catenas went to work; the pre- 
cedent must have been set in the relatively un- 
trammelled freedom of the days before Justinian ; 
and all through the Byzantine middle age an occa- 
sional scribe found himself (doubtless much to his 
surprise) reproducing on equal terms, in this one 
form of literature, the words of those ancient 
writers whom he most approved and of those whom 
he most reprobated. 

The Catena 1 , then, have a special and unique 
value as preserving, however imperfectly, no small 
mass ot the work of authors on whose writings, as 
a whole, a ban was set by later generations; and 
the study of Catena? is therefore an indispensable 
preliminary to intelligent acquaintance with the 
development of Patristic exegesis. Unfortunately, 
even the few texts that are printed, such as Oecu- 
menins and Cramer, fall f;ir below the standard 
inquired in a modern edition. It would have 
seemed, therefore, in any ease, essential to supple- 
ment this introductory 'section by attempting to 
give some idea of the Catena? MSS contained in 
the libraries of Europe, especially of such as are 
earlier than the end of the Iltheent.; and this task 
is greatly facilitated since the appearance in 1902 
of a work now to be described, which constitutes 
a very important addition to our knowledge of the 
subject. 

7. In the Xachrirhtcn von dcr honifjl, GescH- 
sah'tft der Wisssnsclmftmi zu GMthigen for 190:2 
(phihrforfiwh-historische Kkisse, Heft i. pp. 1-6G, iii. 
pp. 2<J9-3u0, v. pp. 5.59-620), G. Karo and J. Lictz- 
maim* published a classified list of Greek Catena 
MSS on both Old and New Testaments. Although 
in the total mass the Pauline epistles hold but a 
subordinate position, occupying only 13 pages (pp. 
597-GlO) against 40, for instance, for the Psalms 
and 33 for the Gospels, yet eight different forms of 
Catena 1 on them— besides that of Nicetas on the. 
Hebrews— are distinguished and separately de- 
scribed ; a summary account of all matter hitherto 
printed is prefixed, of which occasional use has 
already been made in the preceding portion of this 
article. Under each of the eight Catena 1 some 
one passage is selected, — for the six which contain 
Romans the passage is Ko 7 sff -, — and the incipit 
and explicit are given of every comment on the 
_ assage or on any part of it : in this way additional 
"MSS could without difficulty be assigned their 
proper place in the clarification. The reasons for 
the order in which Karo and Lietzmann arrange 
their eight Catena 1 are not easy to see, and a 
different order will here be adopted, a reference 
to the conesponding place in their account being 
given at the end of each section. 

{a) A very large majority of the MSS described, 
37 out of 49, give the Catena of Oecumenius ; but 

* Lietzmann hart already, in 1S97, published a pamphlet, 
Ciitfiieii: Mitteihtngmi ubcr ihre Geschichte und handsckrift- 
llche reberlie/enaij (Freiburg i. B. : 85 pp.), which, however, 
contains no special material for the Epistles. 
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a new test is supplied for grouping Oeeumeniau 
MSS, according as they do or do not contain cita- 
tions from Photius. Thus for Ilo l m - the extreme 
in one direction is represented by three MSS 
which give four passages from Photius by name ; 
two or three others give the Photius passages, but 
without name and with minor transpositions; and 
one gives them in the margin only. All the rest, 
though they diner among themselves by omissions 
and transpositions, agree in containing no I'hotius ; 
and ten of them agree further in giving the same 
12 scholia on these verses in the same order. It 
would seem, therefore, to be certain that the 
Photius element is alien to the original Oecu- 
menius, and that MSS in which the Photius 
element is present, whether with ur without name, 
can be set asiue as representing a later recension 
— a recension, however, alicudy current in the 
10th cent., to which two of its MSS belong. 
Among the ' Photius ' MSS that group i«, no doubt, 
the more ancient which gives the Photius pas- 
sages under their author's name, since names are 
much more likely to have been omitted by the 
progressive caielessness of scribes than inserted 
by the accurate research of scholars. Tried by 
these tests, the printed Oecumenius conies out but 
badly; the four 1 hotius passages are all present, 
but only one of them by name, and none of them 
in quite the same place as in the other MSS. On 
the other hand, the amount of agreement in detail 
between several of the earliest of the non-Photian 
MSS appears to be so considerable that a revised 
edition of Oecumenius, based on these alone, ought 
not to involve excessive labour in comparison with 
the advantage to be expected from it, [Karo- 
LieUmaim, vi. pp. 604-609 : see below, p. 523]. 

(0) Of non-Oecniuenian Catena 1 only one covers 
the whole of St. Paul, and that one is represented 
only by a single MS, Paris gr. 210, s:ec. x. ; the 
scholia appear to be very brief, and to represent 
the same relatively late stage of the Catena tra- 
dition as Oecumenius, in not attaching to every 
citation the author's name. Nothing of this 
Catena is as yet publi-hed. [K. L. ix. pp. 610, 696]. 

The remaining Catense are all partial ; and it 
may be convenient to mention first those which are 
in print. Two of them, with portions of a third, 
are contained in Cramer; Mai published from a 
completer MS further extracts of the third; the 
other three are still imprinted. 

(r) Cramer's Catena for Galatians- Hebrews is 
drawn from a unique MS, Paris coislin 204, 
sa'c. x. It is noteworthy on the one hand for the 
number of opi sties which it covers, and on the 
other for its entire immunity from later accretions ; 
it is almost, if not quite, the only Catena in which 
the name of Oecumenius does not occur. [K. L. iv, 
]). 602 : see further iielow, p. 521 1 ']. 

(d) Cramer's second Catena on Romans (7 7 - 
end) is drawn from Munich gr. 412, sa-c. xiii. ; 
and as this MS (apart from two late copies of 
itself) is again the only known representative of its 
Catena, we have no means as yet of sup] dement- 
ing Cramer's edition. [K. L. ii. p. 601]. 

[e) Cramer's other Catena on I tomans (chapters 
1-8) is derived from a late Bodleian MS, Auct. E. 
ii. 20. Inexact statements have been made about 
this MS (see further in the fourth :>ection of this 
article, p. 522 d ), but it is at any rate now clear that 
both this MS and the Paris MS gr. 227, which 
supplied Cramer's Catena on 1 Corinthians, are 
descendants* of the Vatican MS yr. 762, s^ec. x., 
from which Mai extracted citations of Didymus, 
Theodore, and Cyril ; and whereas the copies only 
contain Ko 1-8 ami 1 Cor. respectively, the original 

* The Paris Corinthians MS appears to be simply a transcript, 
the Bodleian Romans MS to be to some extent an abhrevial ion, 
of the corresponding parts of the Vatican MS. 
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covers the whole of the three epistle*, Poinans, 

1 Corinthians, mid 2 Corinthians. Mo known 
Catena lias so wide a range of early sources ; 
luit side by side with primitive elements occurs 
the name ot Hindu*. [Iv. L. i. pp. .VJS 001]. 

(/) How far the unpublished Catena cm 1 and 

2 Corinthians, Galatians, and Kphesians, contained 
in Vatic gr. 012, mutt. xii., is independent of 
fchopo already da»cribed, it is not easy to say : 
among the names frequently ipioted is tliat of 
Oecumenius, but we liud also Urigeti, Theodore, 
Cyril, Sc-verus (in. Severian?), ami on 2 Cor. 
l)i(dyimis?). [K. I., iii. p. 6(>1 : see below, p. ft-*? 1 ]. 

(7) Tlie ap]>arentlv imperfect Catena of a Vienna 
MS (gr. 100 [415], see. xiii.) on Ko I 1 - I Go I '- 
cites no fewer than 24 authors; but a considerable 
proportion of these are comparatively late — Ana- 
*tasiu#,.Iohn C!im;ix, .f oh n of Damascus, Maximus, 
Qee-nmcuius, Hiotius, Synieon Lngothetes. A dis- 
tinguishing feature of this collection is that it 
discriminates to some extent between the sources 
of its information. Chrysostom, Theodoret, and 
Gennadius are cited itc tov v<poi>s, 'from the text,' 
i.e. direct from their respective commentaries ; 
while among those cited as ox ' or (K tov ox ' > '■ f - 
from Catena 1 , are Origeu, Acacius, Severian, 
Theodore, Ueeuniunins, Kuthalius, lMiotius. One 
source was presumably the Photiun recension of 
Getunienius; but it would seem that another and 
much tnori! ancient Catena must also have been 
employed. [K. L. vii. p. 000]. 

{it) The last Catena is one on Romans and I Co- 
rinthians in Vatic gr. 1270, sac. xii. It appears 
to bear some relation to Uccumenins, but to con- 
tain less matter, and, apparently, to name its 
authorities— John (Chry»o*tuni) f Severian, Theo- 
doret more frequently. Perhaps it will be found 
valuable for identifying new matter from Severian 
on these two epistles. [Iv. K. viii. p. OlO], 

J,e»t attention should be unduly distracted from 
the main purpose of this article, further details 
about some of the more important MSSof ICaro and 
Lictzinaun s lists, as well as some notice of one or 
two which do not appear there at all, are relegated 
to a later point (p. 321). These preliminary pages 
are meant only to serve for introduction to the 
catalogue of commentators which follows, and for 
the better understanding of the process by which 
their works, or what remains of them, have to be 
rescued and reconstructed. 

iii. PATIUSTIC COMMENTATORS ON St. PAUL.— 
1. Marcion. -Whether ihm Antitheses of Marw'on, 
which certainly contained what amounted to some 
sort of theological tommentury on his Gospel, con- 
tained also similar expositionsof his « Apostolieon, 5 * 
is uncertain, though perhaps probable. We have 
no such deiinite .statement tor the Epistles as 
Tertullian has given in regard to the Gofpel :t the 
evidence in the allirmative consists primarily of 
references in Jerome's commentaries on the Gala- 
tians and v phesians taken, no doubt, from 
Origan's books on the fame epistles — which seem 
to point in this direction. '1 bus {it) on Gal 3 ,J 
(Vallarsi, vii. 434) : ' Christus iim rcthmit iU tiudn- 
diitu let/is, J'tntttt jtro nobis twth'dkt ma ; subrcpit 
in hoe loco Marcion, do potestate creatoris, quctu 
suiiguiuariuni crudelcm infamat et vindicem [*"./, 
imlicem], assert- us nosredemptos esse jier Christum, 
qui alterius boni dei tilius sit.'— (£) On Gal I?* 
(p. 553) : ' Cummutiiret tititem is qui rutcvhizntiw 
vrrbum ci tjui xr. rtittuhizttt in omnibus bonis ; 
.Marcion hum- locum ita iiiterpretntus est nt 
putiiret tideles et eateehnmeuos simnl orare debcre, 
et inagistrnm commuiiicare in oratione discipnlis, 

* i.e. his revised text of leu epUtlea of St. Paul, excluding' 
the l'Astoml epistles, 
f Tert. adv. Marcioiiem. iv.l, 



illo ve! inaxime elatus quod sequatur in omnibus 
bonis . . ceterii qua- scfpinntur eum eius expo>itione 
nun i-migruuiit.' - (c) On Kph 5 31 '- (p. 0.">t») : ' frufitur 
hoc rrlurjuft homo patrcm t:t inntrrm, et mutt thin 
in enrne Hint: s irmmrntum hoc umijuum rst, rtju 
ft litem t/ii-o in Chriato ct in Erclcsi<t . . . interro- 
gemus Mareioiicm qua consetpientia locum istum, 
quid* Vetcri usurpatus est Instrumciito, in Chris- 
tum et in ErcloMam interpreturi queat, cum iuxta 
ilium script lira vet us omnino nou pertineat ad 
Christum. Uf Marcion'* exegesis we enu at any 
rate say that, unlike the interpretations of the 
Valentiiiiaii school, it was not allegorist, or rather 
that it was diametrically opposed to allegory ; but 
the main interest with which he wrote was, no 
doubt, theological rather than directly exegetical. 

2. A commentator on St. Paul is perhaps reterred 
to by Urigen on Kph l 13 (Cramer's Cutmtt in A>/<. 
p. 11!); Journal of Theological Sttidus, iii. 242), 
where, commenting on the grammatically super- 
iluous repetition of e'e <£ (ee t$ Xpiary ij ip . . . iv $), 
he explains its presence by the 'saying of one of 
those who were before us, that, from Ids great love 
to .lesus, l'aul continually, and as it might seem 
redundantly, makes mention of Him' : f\ty<: StJ tu 
tQ:v irpb Tjfioii/ airb t9j% ttoWijs Trepi rbv ' I rjooOv 070^775 
t6v \\av\ov <Tvvfx^°" raTa b-utou fiefivfjoOai xai uoirepei 
irapfXKji'Tw. The reference is, no doubt, not neces- 
sarily to technical exposition ; yet the words most 
naturally suggest a homilist or commentator who 
was examining the details of the Apostle's style, 
and attention is therefore called to them in this 
place. It is tempting to identify this ' pre.de- 
cessor' with Pantaenus. The testimony, indeed, 
of Jerome {tic Virtu lllustribns, 30), that many 
commentaries by Pant-senus were extant when he 
wrote, is possibly nothing but an amplication 
of the vaguer words of Kusebius, HE v. 10, 8ta 
trvyypafifiaTwv tovS tZv dei(i>t> Soyfiarwv dyoavpovs 
viropLVT)pia.Ti£jticvos. Still, Kusebius himself seems 
to imply that l'antanus did write commentaries 
(though he says nothing about their surviving to 
his time), and these would naturally have bren 
accessible to < Jrigen ; but whether they included 
expositions of St. Paul, there is nothing to show.* 

3. HeracIitUB.— Kusebius in his Hist. Ecct. (v. 27), 
just after he has brought matters down to the 
death of the emperor Commodus ami the suc- 
cession of Pertinax (A.D. 192-11)3), mentions at the 
head of a number of books belonging to about 
that time, which he had himself read, the writings 
of Ileraclitus on 'the Apostle' (rd '\ipan\dTQv as 
Tbv'\r^aTo\oif). Nothing is known of these com- 
mentaries or of their author ; powihly he may 
be identical with the expositor alluded to by 
Origeu. Nor have we any means of knowing 
whether Kusebius' dating was based on adequate 
grounds. 

4. Alexander * the ancient heretic/ Among 
the works on the Kpistle to the t hilatian* which 
.lerome had consulted before lie wrote his own 
commentary (see p. 4S-P', above) was one by 
Alexander,"' vetcrem luereticnm.' Apparently, the 
only known Alexander with whom we could 
identify the commentator is the Valentinian whom 
Tertullian combats in his tlr. mnw Christ* (after 
A. 11. 2i hi), 10, I". Put there is nothing in Ter- 
tullian's words that suggests any connexion of 
his Alexander with St. Paul, and the name was 
one of the commonest. At the same time, just as 
the Valentinian llcracleon was the earliest com- 
mentator on St. .John, the Valentinian Alexander 
may have been one of the iirst commentators on 
St. 'Paul. 
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5. Origen. — The most important and most proline 
of early exegetes of St. Paul was Crimen, although 
even lie did not write any uniform exposition of 
the Pauline epistles as a whole ; it was not, as has 
been said (p. 484 b ), till a century later that any com- 
plete commentary on ' the Apostlo' was published. 
The list of his works preserved to us in Jerome's? 
Ep. xxxiii. ad Paulam (see Rarnack-Preusehen,* 
Geschichtc dcr altchristlwhen Litteratur, i. 334 ; 
E. Klostermann gave an improved text in Sit- 
znngsberichtc dm- k. prcuss. Akademie dcr Wissen- 
sehitftcn, 1897, p. 835) shows that the hulk of his 
exegotieal writings on St. Paul must have exceeded 
that of any subsequent expositor in the Patristic 
period : the following commentaries and homilies 
arc there enumerated : — 

Roman*: commentary in 15 hooks. 

2 Corinthians : 11 homilies. 

Galatians : commentary in 15 hooks; 7 homilies. 

Ephesians : commentary in 3 books. 

Philippians : commentary in 1 hook. 

Colossians : commentary in 2 books. 

1 Thessalonians : commentary in 3 books; 2 
homilies.f 

2 Thessalonians: commentary in 1 book [not in 
Preuschen's text]. 

Titus: commentary in 1 hook; 1 homily. 

Philemon : commentary in 1 book. 

Hebrews : IS homilies. 
The only epistles left unrepresented in this cata- 
logue are 1 Corinthians and 1 and 2 Timothy ; yet, 
strangely enough, Jerome himself with regard to 
1 Corinthians bears witness, as we have seen, to 
the fact that < frigen was among those who ' latis- 
sime bane epistolam interpretati sunt.' And the 
list is altogether silent as to the third department 
of Ori^en's exegetical labours on the Bible, that 
of scholia or 'notes,' though reference will be 
found below to these in connexion with Horn., 
1 Cor., and Galatians. The explanation of the 
• discrepancy appears to be that the list in Jerome, 
Ep. xxxiii., is simply transcribed from the list 
given by Eusebius in his Life of Pamphilus, and 
therefore represents the collection as known to 
Eusebius. Jerome himself, while be knew books 
of Origen's that were not in the list, may very 
probably not have known many books that were 
m it. But the range of knowledge of either Euse- 
bius or Jerome, partial and mutually exclusive 
though it be, contrasts painfully with the scattered 
debris which are "all that time and theological ani- 
mosity have spared to us of the vast labours which 
the father of Christian exegesis devoted to St. 
Paul. Much of his matter, indeed, remains acces- 
sible to us in the pages of later expositors, par- 
ticularly of St. Jerome; but the direct tradition 
of his work, apart from fragments, is practically 
limited to a Latin version of the commentary on 
Romans, and to Caten;e notes on Romans, 1 Co- 
rinthians, and Ephesians. 

Of the chronology of Origen's writings on St. 
Paul there is not mueh to be said. The Stromatcis, 
of which the third book appears to have contained 
notes on Romans, the fourth on 1 Corinthians, and 
the tenth on Galatians (see below, pp. 492-493), 
were written at Alexandria, i.e. before 231, under 
the emperor Alexander Severus, i.e. after 222 
(Ens. HE vi. 24). The commentary on Uomans is 
mentioned in that on St. Matthew, and the com- 
mentary on 1 Thessalonians in the contra Celsum 
(see below, pp. 490 h , 41115*) : the commentary on St. 
Matthew and the contra Cclsum were, however, 
almost Origen's latest works, so that in neither 
ease does the information carry us very far. On 

* It mij' he stated here once for all that the section on 
Origen is due to Dr. Preuschen. 

t The 2 homilies may possibly belong to the Second Epistle : 
the list only says ' in ppistolam ' ' 
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the other hand, the homilies on 1 Corinthians had 
been written before the homilies on St. Luke 
(p. 492 b , below), and these latter are plaeed imme- 
diately after the departure of Origen from Alex- 
andria. But it ma}* be taken as probable that 
nearly all of his formal exegesis of the Epistles 
by way of commentaries and homilies belongs to 
the later or Cesarean period of his life, a.d. 231- 

The best aceount of the various editions of 
Origen's works is that given in bishop AYesteott's 
article in the Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
iv. 140-142. No single Greek treatise was printed 
before the 17th eent. ; of the Latin works of 
Origen collected editions appeared in 1512 (Jacques 
Merlin, Paris, 4 vols. ; reprinted at Veniee in 1516, 
at Paris in 1519, 1522, 1530) and 1536 (Erasmus, 
Basle, 2 vols. ; reprinted with some additions in 
1571). The first collected edition of Greek works 
was that of Peter Daniel Huet, afterwards bishop 
of Avranches, fJrUj:nis in sucras srrijituras com- 
mentaria qnwctmiqac grieve repcrivi putnerunt, 
2 vols., Rouen, l(ibS (reprinted at Paris 1679, at 
Cologne lfcJSo) : neither Latin works nor Catena 
fragments were included. Latin and Greek were 
first brought together in the great Benedictine 
edition of de la Rue, Origen is opera omnia qinc 
grace rcl Inline tantum extant ct cins voniinc 
n'rciunfcruntur, 4 vols., Paris, 1733-1759 ; the last 
volume, edited by Charles Vincent de la Rue 
after the death of his uncle, Charles de la Rue, is 
that which specially concerns us : from this edition 
all quotations in this article are taken. Migne, 
Patrol. Gr., vols. 11-17 (Pauline epistles in vol. 14, 
c<\ 837-1310), is a reprint, with a few additions, 
of de la Rue. Lommatzsch, 25 vols, (epistles in 
vols. 5-7), Berlin, 1 83 1-1 8-1 S, has the merit of 
handy size. The new Berlin edilion of Origen 
has as yet only published St. John of all the NT 
commentaries. Editions of separate portions will 
be noticed under the epistle to which they belong. 

(i.) Uomans. 

The commentary* in 15 books (Cassiodorus, 
Inst. DiiK Litt. 8, has 'viginti'; but xx easily 
grows out of xv) is mainly known to us through 
the Latin version which Rutinus of Aquileia 
towards the end of his life made at the request 
of his 'brother,' the deacon Heraclius — after his 
translation of Origan in Gen., in Exvd., in Lcvit., 
in Jo.?., in Jnd., in Ps. xxxvi., xxxvii., xxxviii., 
but before his translation of the Clementine lizcvg- 
nit'wns and of Origen in Sum. (see his ' peroratio 
in explanationem Origenis super ep. Pauli ad 
Rom., 1 de la Rue, iv. 688) ; probably, therefore, 
about A.D. 405. The 'preface' and the 'perora- 
tion ' to this version raise important questions 
both about the state of the text of Origen's 
writings at the end of the 4th cent., and about 
the methods adopted by Rutinus in editing his 
exemplar for Latin readers. 

(a) The incompleteness of the Greek text: ' Super 
omnes autem dillicultates est quod interpolati 
sunt ipsi libri ; desunt enim fere apud omnium 
bibliothccas (ineertum sane quo casu) aliquanta 
ex ipso corpore volumina, et ha-c adimplere atque 
in latino opere integram consequential!) dare non 
est mei ingenii sed . . . muneris fortasse divini* 
(Prttj. in explanationem, etc., iv. 458). Preuschen 
in lfarnack, Altchr. Litteratur i. 373, makes this 
into a double statement of incompleteness and in- 
terpolation ; and if that were so, we should have to 
compare Ruiinus' earlier treatise, de adulteratione 
librorum Origenis (A.D. 397: de la Rue, iv., Ap- 
pendix, p. 48), where, on the strength of parallel 

* The commentary on Romans was written before that on St 
Matthew; cf. torn. xvii. in Matt. § 32 (de la lfue, iii. S21), 
referring to Ito 7 1 : zifrsai 3s T>uota. ^i» . . . i -ryevu-uo; t* 
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eases in the writings of othiT Fathers, an<l of 
a roiiiphiiiit by Oilmen himseJf in n particular 
instance, lit- maintained the theory of a whole- 
&ale falsification of the Orison literature by hc-rutiu*. 
Jerome had no dillieulty in proving [win, lluj. ii. 
If) tli.it the generalization was quite unreasonable. 
An a matter of fact, the Apollinarians are the 
only hurt-ties against whom the charge of deliberate 
ami systematic falsilieation of dowmcjit* ean be 
MWtaiWl, and they would eertainly not have 
seleeted Driven for their aulhority; moreover, 
even if Origen's dogmatic writings bad been 
manipulated, there is not the least reason to 
think that his exegesis would have been exposed 
to similar treatment. But, in truth, Knlinus, as 
the eonneeting particle culm shows, is not making 
two statements, but one : intrr/xdatr. is ' to alter,' 
' to corrupt,' not necessarily by interpolation : in 
tliis ease the ' interpolation 1 consists simply in the 
im perfection of the booksellers' copies, and Uulinus 
himself appears to realize that that may have been 
merely accidental. The fact itself is interesting 
enough, ami agrees curiously well with the evi- 
dence of the Athos MS (Laura, 1S4, U. til) of the 
Kpistles, which von der (loltz* has show n to con- 
tain not only a genuine Origen text of .St. Tan], but 
some important Origen iwirf/inafirr, among them 
t lie starting-points of the separate Tlfxoi of the 
commentary on Koinans ; for it is noted that tomes 
II and 14 were not extant (o'> <f>£ptTat), But as the 
Latin version gives a continuous commentary ox- 
tending over the whole epistle— although arranged 
in 10 books in place of the original lot— we are 
bound to suppose that Knlinus had .succeeded in 
securing a completer copy, so that the ' interpola- 
tion ' has hardly all'ected the form in which the 
commentary has reached us. 

[b) But, even if Bnlinus possessed a complete 
Greek text, his own words reveal that he did not 
produce, or aim at producing, a complete Latin 
translation. Heraclius had begged him, be says, 
' ut onine hoe xv voluminum corpus, quod gru-uis 
scrum ad quadraginta fere aut eo amplius mihia 
versuum produxit, abbreviem et ad media, si fieri 
potest, spatia coarctem.' And if the (igures are 
correct, it would seem to follow tlmt this process 
of abbreviation was faithfully curried through ; 
for whereas a translation ordinarily covers somu- 
what more space than its original, the translation 
of Bnlinus occupies only 230 pages or al>out Sfi.OOO 
half lines (then- being two columns to the page), 
while the 4<),l»i0 'verses' of Origen, at the normal 
rate of ](J syllables to the verse, would come to 
fully half as much again. The few passages pre- 
served in the original Creek (see below) idler, of 
course, an obvious means of testing in individual 
instances the relation of the version to its ex- 
emplar. 

BuumnV translation of the commentary on the 
Bomans wus(as the list of extant MSSin l'lcuselien- 
llarnack, p. 400. amply demonstrates) by far the 
best known specimen in the West of < higen's work 
on the New Testament. While the East was 
piling up its anathemas, and Justinian was aspers- 
ing the name and memory of Origen in the vain 
hope of reconciling the Nestorians, the West, as 
represented in the Gelasian decree dc liOri.t 

* ' Kine tt'\tkritisi'he Arbeit <les zehnten hejtw. scchsten .lahr- 
humlerts, herau^when imch cinwti Kodex <les Athiwkhistcrs 
Lawra, \ou K. von fttr Coltz' (Trite und (.'ntrsucfttintjcii, 
Neuf Folye, ii. 4. Leipzig, lsW»). See funher below, p. 4SHX 

t The contents of the separate books of the Latin are as 
IoIIowh : Hook t. = Ho H-Jl; u. 2— 3-» ; in. = 3*-ai ; iV ~ |I_511 • 
V.*»l!M)U ; vi. 1}»2&I3; VII. sl4 <),a; VIII. = lUl-H»i; , Xi = 
121 1415 ; x. =.141(1 u;'.>7, Thf tomes of the original <Jreek. as 
recovered by von tier fioltz from the Athos M.s, bc^aii as fol- 
lows : torn. «' 1< ; lorn. $' l" ; toin. y 1*> ; torn. J 2'3 ; t.mi. t 3» ; 
tont r \}\ ton..; ,V; tern.*, r." ; torn. tuJU' > : torn,. .&; torn, .title ' Itierw.mi'o ii'ite'n>rere>v, 



rrrijiir.iitfi.f, aj>]>roved of all such works of his as 
'the blessed .Jerome does not repudiate,' content- 
ing itself with the rejection of l the rest and their 
author.' Thus, to render unavailable Bullion' 
translation of Origen mi the Humans, nothing 
more was necessary than to make the substitution 
of the name 'Jerome' for the name 'Hulinus' in 
title, preface, and peroration ; and this i> what 
actually happened in the later MSS, and in the 
earlier editions before Erasmus.* The earliest 
extant MS of any part of the translation is a 
Lyons .MS, cod. 4S.1 (413); it contains, roughly 
speaking, the lirst live books (but without the 
beginning of Book I., and therefore without the 
translator's prologue and name), und bone of the 
oldest known specimens <»f the so-called semi- 
uncial writing- Oelisle calls it Cth cent., but, 
in view of its habitual use of 'doni ' for every case 
of dtmwntts, and of the declension 'is,' ' iu,' *ini,' 
for Irsiffi, the present writer would prefer to call 
it 5th, so that it is perhaps the mutt ancient 
monument of Patristic exegesis that has come 
down to our times. Next iu age would come a 
fragment (ascribed to about 700 A. U.) in a Monte 
Cassino MS, cod. 150, of which the lirst G4 pages 
contain our commentary, as far as 2 1H , indudin" 
the prologue ami name of Hulinus.t 

Ot the two fragments from Origcn's commentary 
on the Bomans, preserved in Knlinus version of 
l'amphilus' Ajiofoijia pro Orifjrne (de la Hue, iv., 
Appendix, pp. 25,' .33}, the second does not appear 
at all in ltutinus' version of the commentary itself 
(cf. de la Hue, iv. 4(J<>) ; the lirst appears only in 
an abbreviated and independent form (iv. 4(J5).* 

The following authorities have preserved pas- 
sages from, or references to, the original Greek of 
the commentary on Bomans. 

a. The J'fiiluvtitift of Basil and Gregory fed. 
Bobinson, Cambridge, 1HU3) contains two pas- 
sages: ell. xxv. St i 6 in Trpoyvuaeojt d<popta/j.bs oiV 
avaipti t6 avTt$ov<not>. ck tov a t!jjj.ov tup ets ti\v trpbt 
Tu3,ualovs e$Tiy7]TLKQ», (h t6 \\<puptafxivo% eh (vay/fXiof 
(?eoD (Bo I 1 ; Bobinson, pp. 'J-JG-L'.i 1 ) : and Hi. ix. 
Tit 6 \jyot rov tt]v Odav ypa<pi}v Kara otd(popa a-qixaivb- 
pei/a T(f» airy 6v6jxaTt hrxpTJaOat iro\\dnts Kal iv t^S 

at/TCfS Ttj7r(f>. (K TTJS TTpbt 'Pw/xac'oi'S • TofXOS HfVCLTOS, (it t6 

Ti oiV • 6 v <i.uoj a/xapTi-a ; ( Bo V ; Bobinson, pp. 54-5S). 

/3. St. Basil, dc Spuifu smu-io, 73 (ed. C. K. 11. 
Johnston, Oxford, 1JS!)2, p. ]4t): [Origen] iv Toit 
eit Ti]v trpot 'Pw^aioi'j eVicrroXV (^TfyijTLKolt, M itpai, 
fprjffi, 8\'vd,u.(is x^PW- Ka l T oZ ilofo^fcous Kai T/Jf tov 
dyiov MvevfiCLTOt Oe^TtjTot. 

y. St. Jerome, Kp. xxxvi. fid Ihimaxxni (A.J). 
3St; Vallarsi, i. 1510, quotes no actual won Is : 
' Origenes in quarto l'auli ad Humano* iwy-qatw 
[t\L €t7j77)Tifcu^] tomo de circumcisione nn gnilice 
disputavit.' 

5. Socrates, Hist. Enkvii. 32 fed. Bright, ]>. 
Sit!) : Mai 'Qpiyivqs 8i fV Ttj3 TrpuTtfi tj/xi^ tZiv eit rjjv 
wpbs Pw,ua/oi/s tov dironoXov ewi.ffTo\T}i' iptirp>evw 7Tais 
UfOTj*:of XiyeTai irXaTt'w? i^rjTaae. 

e. The Athos MS, whose discovery by von der 
t!oltz has already been mentioned just above, em- 
bodies, as far us the I'uuline epistle* are ion- 
eerncd, an attempt at a critical edition awarding 
to the text Used by Origen. The loth cent, 
scholar to whom we owe the existing MS derived 
his text for the most part from an deW-) paipov 
ira\aioTa.To», l a very ancient copy,' representing a 
similar attempt on the part of an earlier (probably 
much earlier) scholar, the accuracy of which the 
later srholar tells us he vcrilied by the help of 
such commentaries or homilies of Origen on 'the 
Apostle ' as were accessible to him. With regard, 

The editio j>rineep* of the Latin t'omiiuntarv, um!cr the 
tie ' Itierwn n nifenw « *pr ntwt it \'ei»i - in ISoO. 
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however, to the ] Ionian epistle — possibly because 
this epistle, standing at the head of the older MS, 
had su tiered more than the rest in legibility — he 
copied his text not from the 'ancient copy,' but 
directly from the letmnala (i.e. the sections of text 
prelixed to corresponding .sections of exposition) 
in his own MS of Origeu's commentary on that 
epistle; but as the 11th and 14th tomes of the 
commentary — roughly speaking, chapters 9 and 
13, 14 — were wanting in that MS, he was there 
thrown back on the 'ancient copy,' helped out, 
where it was specially ditHeult to read, by the 
further testimony to Origeu's text of the Komans 
contained in the notes on difficult passages in the 
third book of his Stroinatcis.* So far, we are 
dealing with the text only of the Origtm com- 
mentary; hut the A thus MS preserve* also a few 
marginal citations from the commentary itself, 
and would have preserved more had not some 
Greek monk later on, after the fashion of his 
kind, set himself to erase with care anything that 
follows the name of the arch-heretic. It maybe 
hoped that chemical reagents will yet prove vic- 
torious over the monastic scalpel : meanwhile von 
der Goltz has printed such mutter as has escaped. 
The notes <lo not come to much ; hut they are 
valuable as showing how late some of the writings 
of ( h'igen survived in the original Greek, and with 
what devoted care they were still studied— perhaps 
in the circle of archbishop A ret has of C;esarea. 
Origcn is cited in two cases (Bo 3 ,B IP) as being 
unable to identify the sources of quotations in 
St. Paul, l.nt for the most part (as doubtless also 
in the notes that have perished) to estahlish some 
question of reading. In l 7 both lemma and ex- 
position omitted the words iv 'I'tlffirj; in 5 17 the 
Inn ma had Xa^cxes, but the exposition \a/i£<ieo»TCT ; 
in S'- J the 'ancient copy' had 6 yap fi\tirei ri% 
ATrtift, the text of the Athos MS has 5 yap p\tir<n 
ris Kai Airi^ft with itrofttvti in the margin, so that 
it would seem that the reading of the 'ancient 
copy' was (exceptionally) given a place in the 
text, and that taken from the commentary 
relegated on this occasion to the margin ; in 15 u 
hoth lemma and exposition apparently read vat 
ai'roi fi€<jToi. Un 1 »ln 4 3 it is noted that that verse 
is quoted by Origen in torn, tj' on the Romans with 
the reading 6 \6ei t6v 'lrjirovf ; similarly, 2 To 12 1U is 
said atl lur. to be adduced in torn. * on the Komans 
in the form ivw-mov rov Kvpiov Kai. ivavriov rod dtov iv 
XptorJ! \a\ovfxtv. 

f. Cramer's Catena on the Komans (Oxford, 
l!S44) ronsists of two Catena 1 , both imperfect. < >f 
these, the lirst, taken from a Bodleian MS, Anct. 
K. ii. 20, covers Bo I 1 -!) 1 , and makes considerable 
use of ( irigen in more than 50 quotations, t belong- 
ing to the following verses: Ho ]>• ,u - « 2 8tf 16 - * 

J)2. 4. 10-l-J. 13-lS. Jy-ai. J\. 25. 27. 2§. 30. 31 ±i. 4. 7-S. 11. 12 (♦). 15. 
ltU. 16b. 17. 16. 19. 13-24 ^H Q5. Wl>. 12. 11-14. 1U-20. 21. 22. 23 -I. 6. T. 
8. 9. 13. 14. 15. 23. 24 gt. 5-7. 24-25. 26a. 2«b. 33. 37. 35-3SI_ ] t w j)] 

l>e seen that for considerable sections of these chap- 
ters— 3 ,0 -4' a C'-S 7 $- 4 " aa — an almost continuous 
exposition could be restored from this Catena. 
Pnfortunately, we do not yet know how far Vatic, 
gr. 762, which appears to be a direct ancestor of 
the Bodleian MS (see above, e, p. 4SS b ), would supply 
additional Origcn matter for the later chapters of 
the epistle, or a corrected Origen text for the 
earlier ones. 

t}. Cramer's second Catena, Munich cod. gr. 23 
(now 412), sa*e. xiii., extends from KoT 7 to the end 
of the epistle (thus overlapping the Bodleian 
Catena for Ho 7 7 -9'), but contains very few pas- 
sages from Origen : Bo 7 a - »- 13 - 14 ' a S 57 -* ™> »-» 12-'° 
seem to exhaust the list. Besides these, it quotes 



* On Orijren's Stromatclxsee also pp. 49C*. 49'2 h , 493». 
t The list in Cramer's index should be supplemented by th 
following references : 22. 23 ; 73. IB J ?4. 1 ; 105. 9. 



on S 30 a long passage in tt}s 4>i\oKa\las toD 'iipiyivon 
(ed. Robinson, 22ti. 12-13; 227. 16-229. 29), which 
is really part of Origeu's comment on P ; on 9- 1 
the still longer extract &- 7tjs "Ek\o7j}s tov 'lipiytvoii 
(Cramer, p. 340) is not from the commentary on 
the Komans, but from the tic Prineijtiis, and the 
brief paragraph 'ilpiytrovs ck twv 'ISaXay^v (Cramer, 
p. 349) has the came source (Robinton, p. xxx). 
Since all these references came not directly from 
Origen, but from the I'hiluralin t * we should be 
prepared to expect that the eight other quotations 
are similarly derived from some mediate source ; 
and if we compare them with the Oxford Catena 
— seven out of the eijdit belong to the portion of 
the epistle, 7 7 -9', common to the two Cat erne — we 
hall lind that, with the exception of the short 



passage on 



■ 13 (Gr. 179. 13-iS), all are already 



ontained in the Oxford Catena. If we further 
eonsider that the last eight chapters are only 
represented by a single Origen quotation in the 
Munich Catena, it will scarcely seem ovor-Wdd to 
conjecture that the latter Catena drew its Origen, 
not of course from our actual Oxford MS, but from 
some similar MS, which was equally limited, 
whether by the original design or by accidental 
loss, to the lirst half of the epistle. The practical 
point of this conclusion, if correct, would be to 
reassure us that the loss of the earlier part of the 
Munich Catena has not seriously diminished our 
store of new matter from Origen. 

It only remains to test by the evidence of the 
Greek texts, fragmentary though they are, the 
relation of Butinus to his original. It has already 
been calculated that more than a third of the 
Greek miht have been omitted to bring the Latin 
within its present compass; and Or. Bohinson 
says of the passages preserved in the J'/tilocalvi 
(p. xxxix) that in the translation they 'are so 
abbreviated that without the explanation of 
Bulinus we could scarcely have believed that 
they were intended to represent the corresponding 
sections in the Philoerdin at all.' With regard 
also to the Latin text of St. Paul as given in 
Bulinus, bishop Westcott points out {JJict. L'hr. 
Biviji: iv. 1 IGVf) that it makes no attempt to repre- 
sent the Greek of Origen, but is rather an Old 
Latin text pure and simple— presumably, one may 
supi>ose, that of Aquileia. 

Srholin on Uommis. — The third book of Origen's 
fitrmnatcLs, or £lrumattt,f appears to have con- 
tained brief notes or 'scholia' on the Boman 
epistle, as the fourth book did on 1 Corinthians 
and the tenth Ivook certainly on Galatians: see 
below, p. 493". It is quoted in the Athos MS (von 
der Goltz, pp. ">S, 59) for the readings of Bo U* > *' M , 

(ii.) 1 Corinthians. 

The list of Kusehius-.Ierome makes no mention 
of any work of Origen on 1 Corinthians ; but 
Jerome mentions him as one of those who had 
commented on the epistle 'at great length,' and 
Cramer's Catena (Oxford, 1S41 ; taken from MS 
Paris ^r. 227, ssec. xvi.) gives an even larger 
mass of quotations from Origen than the same 
editor's lirst Catena on Komans does for that 
epistle. The number, in fact, is over 80, and they 
are in this ease — with the exception of a single 
allusion by Origen himself, Horn. xvii. hi Lite. 
(de la Bue, iii. 9f>3), ' Memini cum interpretarer 
illud quod ad t'orinthios scribitur Ecclcsirc Dei 

* For which, however, they gi%e a text independent of, and 
in some points better than, the extant Philocalia 11SS; see 
Uobin^on, p. xxxi. 

t The proper Greek name was no doubt 1t,'v\mtu;, ' hajrs for 
bedclothes,' 'carpet ba^'s,' and so 'receptacles for miscel- 
laneous odds and ends' : ^.Tfauara. would he the bedclothes 
themselves, and the form Slromata, whether in connexion 
with Clement or with Orijren, seems to be found only in 
Jerome, and to he due probably to the difficulty of declining 
Latin. See Hort and Mayor, Clement 



tb,e,. the word stromatrjisia Lt 
o/^a^pp^Mi. 
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gitfr est Corintki cum omnibus qui itivocant cum 
[1 Co I 2 ] dixisse mc diversitatem ccclestti; et coritm 
qui invocant nouien Domini ' * — the only authority 
of any wort for the book from which they are ex- 
tracted. That this was not in the form of com- 
mentary hut of homilies is shown (as Westcott 
points out) by the phrases used on 3 1 wtpi dv koX 
irpwriv i\tyoixtv (Cramer, 51. 6), and on 6 ,J irapaKa- 
Xoj/iec oiV mi vp.us, w iratSes {Cramer, 107. 19). t The 
following is a list of the passages commented on : 
1 Co l 2 "* " bt J * 7 * 4_s " °* 10 * u " 1 " 17h " 17|) (&'■")• 1B - -«»• - ub - ltf --'* 

2"!- -JO. 2fi. 27. 19-21, 2<i-31. S0_O2 03. 6. 7-8. 0-lUa. S»b-10. 11-15. 13-15 
31-3a. 3b-4. 6. U-12. 16-20. 21-23 4l-5a. 5. 6-7. 7-8. 9-10. 15-18. lab-20. 
21_52 5:1-5. 7-8. 9-13 Q [2-3.] 4-Ua. Do-10. 12. 13a. 13b-14. 15a. 18. 19-20a 
■71-4. 5b. 5a-7. 8-12a. 12b- Nil. 18-24. 25-28H, Q7-0:i. 9b-ll. 16-18. 19-22. 23. 
2-U ]Ql-5. 6 IOC 2 "] 3 *' 1, 10 -- 8 - 31 - 34 13 1 "" 3l 4 - 5 - 8b-U. ltf 1431. 
34-35. 36. 37. 33 ]£j2. 12. 20-2J. 30-37. 42-44 1Q10-12. 13-14 r J*] ie 

Vatican MS gr. 702, from whieh Cramer's Paris 
MS was eopied, will probably not yield any fresli 
matter, but perhaps an improved text. 

The Athus MS contains traces of erasure opposite 
1 Co 2 6 3 1U 4 1 * G 1 7 1 1U 1 M 1 12 1 I3 l 14 1 15>- BS , which 
may possibly have marked the beginning of 
homilies. But however this may be, it preserves 
also elear indications that the fourth book of the 
Sfromrrtcis contained notes on this epistle ; iv t$ 5' 
ti2i/ ZTpwixaribyv is appealed to for the readings of 
-J31.3J rpD. 21 an ,i jq^ an( j m ea eh ease several lines 
of the 'exposition' are quoted in support of the 
appeal. There can be little doubt that in the 
similar quotation on 6 14 {i^yeiptv for e&yepu) we 
ought also to read not, with von der Goltz, i* t<£ 
a' jZhv ^Tpwfxar^wv, but 4v t$ 8' (A for &). 

(iii.) 2 Corinthians, 

The list mentions 11 homilies; but nothing is 
otherwise known of them, and published Catena 1 
on tins epistle contain nothing from Origen : even 
Vatic, gr. 702, which is unpublished, ean hardly 
contain any Origen, or cavdinal Mai might have 
been expected to have put it before the world, 
rreuschen ingeniously proposes to read 'in ep. ad 
Cnr.M. ' (instead of ii.) in the list, and to identify 
these homilies with those from which the Catena 
on 1 Cor. is drawn. Yet the Origen quotations in 
that Catena are so full that it may be questioned 
whether so small a number of homilies as 11 
could have provided so much matter. And though 
the mtnqinalin in the Athos MS are scanty for 
this epistle, there is a long gloss on l' 7-39 of which 
the first words have escaped erasure, oflrois Kal 
atVros t^TjyelTai \£yui> . . . : and this is enough to 
make highly probable the employment of a defi- 
nite exposition, whether commentary, homilies, or 
notes. 

(iv.) Gcdatutn*. 

The list mentions a commentary in 15 books 
and 7 homilies: Jerome, in the preface to his 
commentary on the epistle (see above, p. 4S4 ,J ), 
enumerates 5 'volumes' (of commentary), several 
' tractatus ' ( = homilies), and ' exuerptx ' (i.e. 
scholia or notes) ; and tells us also that the tenth 
book of Origen'* Stromftteis was devoted to a brief 
explanation of this epistle. 

With regard to the Stvrmmtds, one passage on 
the Galatians is extant: Jerome hi Grtl. lib. iii. 
(Vallarsi, vii. 494-490) give* us a literal version of 
the explanation of Gal 5 IB *- 3 : ' hiine locum, quia 
valde obscurns est, de decimo Stroniatum libro 
transferri placuit ad verbum' ; and further on (vii. 
505): 'in eo loco ubi supra de decimo Origenis 
Stromate verbum transtulimus ad verbum.' As 

*The interpolation alluded to is preserved, though in a 
corrupt and perhaps incomplete form, in the Catena, O. 7. 
9-17: ?■</. a-rtCa-uutv etv «to toD ' ntxctXtitrtictt ' . . . ivafcwat 
itj rv,v 'IxxKvta-.ett' t»,v itritXo* *«j ctutn/ftAv. 

t Yet it is just ] possible that the catenist was drawing on 
more than one work of Origen on the epistle, for on several 
occasions he seems to quote two different comments of Origen 
on the same passage. 



eleven verses are covered in two eoliunns and a 
half of Jerome's Latin, the exposition may justly 
be called, in comparison with the ordinary standard 
of Origen's work, ' brief.' 

Kor the commentary the Athos MS has happily 
preserved the starting-point of each tome — torn. 
a' = l l ; torn. j3' = 2 3 ; torn* 7' = 3 5 ; torn. o' = 4 c ; torn. 
e' = 5 B — thus establishing the number given in 
Jerome's commentary against that of the list : 
beyond these numbers it has preserved nothing to 
our purpose. l>ut two quotations, perhaps three, 
are embedded in Rniinus' version of Pamphilus' 
apologia pro Oriffcne (de la Hue, iv., Appendix, 
p. 35): (i.) ' Kesponsio ad tertiam criminationem : 
<^uod non purus homo sed divinre natural sit 
Christ us. l>e primo libro epistohe ad Galatas 
[on Gal I 1 ] . . . (ii.) Have in initio epistola? dicens, 
in sequentibus Hbri ipsius similia adiecit [on <Ial 
l 11,1 "] . . . (iii.) Kesponsio ad quartam crimina- 
tionem: Adversum eos qui dicunt euni per alle- 
gorias adimere omnia qua; a Salvatore scripta 
sunt coiporaliter facta. Ex eodem lib. in epist. 
ad Galatas' : but these last words are only in the 
margin, and if they do not rest on MS authority, 
no conclusive ground remains for connecting this 
lengthy and important passage with the Galatian 
commentary in particular among all the works of 
Origen. Conversely, the comment on Gal 3 ly in 
the ' Kesponsio ad quintain criminationem,' which 
in the editions is entitled 'in tertio libro epistohe 
ad Colosscnscs,' ought perhaps to read, 'in tertio 
libro epistohe ad Galatas.' 

Cramer's Catena on the Galatian epistle, taken 
from l'aris eoislin 204, contains no quotations 
ascribed by name to Origen; but as the quotations 
are nearly all anonymous, it is at least possible 
that Origen is among the writers of whom use is 
made, and it might be worth while to compare the 
Catena with the commentary of Jerome, in order 
to sec if there is matter, common to the two. ■ For 
it is certain, both from Jerome's own words in the 
preface to Ins commentary and from the parallel 
case of the Epistle to the Ephesdaus— where the 
recovery of a good deal of Origin's Greek has 
made comparison possible between the two writers 
— that a very laige proportion of the exhaustive 
commentary of Jerome is drawn directly from 
Origen. 

(v.) Ephesirrns. 

Both the list and Jerome (Prcrf. ad Comm. in 
Eph.) mention a commentary in 3 books (and 
nothing else) on this epistle. Although it has not 
eomc down to us in any continuous form, either 
in the original or in a translation,* yet enough 
survives in the Greek of Cramer's Catena and the 
Latin of Jerome's commentary to render feasible 
at least a partial reconstruction. 

a. Cramer's Catena (Oxford, 1842), taken from 
Paris coislin 204, s;ec. x., contains some 40 ([nota- 
tions from Origen, many of them of considerable 
length, but disfigured by the appalling blunders 
which, here as elsewhere, have to be set in the 
balance against t lie gratitude due to the only 
scholar who, during the whole 19th cent., etl'ected 
any substantial addition to the printed texts of 
New Testament Catena 1 . In this instance, how- 
ever, a beginning has at last been made of a re- 
vision of the Cramer texts. In the Journal of 
Thcoloqiml Studies for the year 1U02 (iii. 233-244, 
308-42O, 554-576), the Kev. J. A. K. Gregg, of 
Christ's College, Cambridge, published from a 
fresh collation of the MS a continuous text of all 
the Origen fragments, equipped with full apparatus 
both of the Scripture references and of the parallels 

* Preusrhen in Harnack, Altehr. Litteralvr, i. 375, goes 
heyond the facts in statins: that Jerome actually translated 
the book Jill the passag© he adduces refer to the use Jerome 
made of Otigen jn' his "wn commentary. 
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in Jerome. With the text re-eollated, the punctua- 
tion revised, and the more obvious corruptions re- 
moved by the help of emendations from various 
English scholars, we ean now for the Inst time 
read a substantial portion of a work by Driven on 
St. Paul in its original language and in an in- 
telligible form. No doubt, the catenist has at 
many points eontented hiiiMSclf with selections, and 
lias abbreviated the superabundant material of the 
commentary ; but the only considerable passages 
which are wholly unrepresented are Eph 2 7 * 1 ' 
34-n. iub_ 4 , 4 n-io 5-^-33 (wkll the exception of two 
short notes on vv. 27 and 31 ) G 4 "". 

p. The Athos MS contains at the end of the 
text of Ephesmns a note to the ell'cct that drd 
tuv eis T7]v wpdi 'E0ffftois tptpouivwv f j-iyyrjTtKui' to/j.uv 
avraveyvwaov i] €7nffTo\?). The vox nihil i dcTaec- 
yvwaov is, as von der Colt/ points out, clearly a 
misreading of an uncial avTavcyvw<T$rj (UN for 
OH). The ' very ancient copy ' (see aliove, p. 491 l) ) 
had itself, therefore, been verified with the lem- 
mata in Origen's eoninientary. The commenee- 
inent of t<Smoi o' at I 1 is marked ; unfortunately, 
no corresponding marks seem to have been pre- 
served for torn, fi' and torn. 7'.* In what remains 
of the marginal notes the 'exposition' is only 
mentioned twice: on 3 1M as reading pdOos nal ii^os 
(ef. Journal uf Thcol. Studies, iii. 411), where the 
Ultima gave f^os sai /3<i0os : and on 2" 1 as ^lav \iyov<ra 
ty\v oIko5o(it)v with the article, where the lemma 
gave iraaa oiKoSo/j-ri without the article (JThSi, iii. 
4U7 ; Knl inson, Ep. to the Ejdvi&xtms, p. '297). 

7. That .Jerome's commentary in 3 hooks on 
the Ephesian epistle (published between 3sii and 
392) follows Oilmen with extreme fidelity is estab- 
lished hy several convergent lines of testimony. 
We have his own preface, where, out of the three 
predecessors whose wmk he used, he distinguishes 
Origen, as the one whom he in some degree followed, 
from Apnllinaris and Didymus, of whom he had 
only made occasional use: 'ex parte seenti sum us 
. . . pauca decerjisimus.' We have the Catena 
quotation* ; for— if the fragments extant for Eph 1 
may be taken as a S]>ecimen of the whole— nearly 
three fourths of the Catena Greek is represented 
by translation or paraphrase in Jerome's Latin. 
We have, lastly, the documents of the controversy 
between Jerome and Eutinus. Their mutual 
polemics centred round the allegation of Jerome's 
change of attitude towards Origen ; and this in 
turn was argued out over the Ephesian commen- 
tary. In fact, in Jerome, Ep. Ixxxiv. ad Pam- 
mahium [A.t>. 4U0], §2; Knlinus, Apo/oaia, i. 22- 
43, ii. 2, 42; Jerome, mlv. L'ujintnn, i. 16, 21-29, 
iii. IE 13, we have a series of statements and replies 
which throw an interesting sidelight both on the 
writings of Origen and on the methods of Jerome. 
We must be careful to remember that it was 
Kntinns' cue to show that Jerome expressed or 
implied approval of all the matter he took over 
from Origen ; just as it was Jerome's cue to show 
that he borrowed from other writers than Origen. 
that he often placed two divergent interpretations 
in simple juxtaposition, that in these cases he 



as proving that Jerome, on several of the very 
points winch he now charged against Origen and 
his followers as heresies, had used the words of 
Origen without in any way dissociating himself 
from them; indeed, while Origen had put forward 
his speculations cautiously ami warily and with 
hesitation, his imitator had repeated them witli 
curtness and decision 'as though the an»el were 
speaking by Daniel, or Christ by St. Eaul ' (Apol. 
i. 43, ii. 42j. 

(a) t'num esse corpus totius event urn' rrttionabilis, 
id est aniflurnm et animarum. Knlinus, Apol. i. 
3ti 38, quotes from Jerome's comments on Eph I 23 
2 15 - 17 (Vallarsi, vii. 508 C, « potest ita responded 
. . . purgnsse perhibetnr'; 50!) I >, ' 11011 solum 
honiinum . . , ecclesin intelligi potest ' ; 5S2 IJ, * et 
h:ec quidem iuxta vnlgatam interpretationem . . . 
draehmis <]ii;e salva- fnerant copulaverit ' ; 582 I), 
' quod uutem ait, Ut duo conderet in semetipso . . . 
huUtaturus est in novo mundo') : the Chureh in- 
cludes angels and heavenly powers, and the 
Saviour's cross has cleansed them, and joined 
together things in earth and things in heaven, 
the near and t lie far, so that man will receive in 
the end the form of the angels. 

(l>) be dinbolo atque, anndis refitqis. Eutinus, i. 
84, quotes Jerome on Eph 2 7 (vii. 570 A, 'quod nos 
qui quondam lege tenebamur . . . iuxta sedeiitiuin 
vnluntatem incipient guhernari ') : the rebellious 
principalities and powers will begin to be ruled 
according to the will of Christ and the saints who 
shall sit above them. 

(c) be rmimw statu. Knfinus, i. 25-30, 30, 
quotes Jerome on Eph V- 5 - n " J " I7 (vii. 54S C, 
'alius vero qui Denin iustum conatnr ostendere 
. . . antequam humiliarer ego peecavi, et his 
similia'; 551 C, 'invadunt itaquu in hoe loco 
occasionem . . . nisi causa* praresserint qua 1 ius- 
titiam 1 >ei probent ' ; 55S C, 'si speruvimus tan- 
turn dixisset in Christo et non pnemisisset ante 
. . . benedicti sunius in ea-lestibus' ; 5G3 C, 'quod 
vero ait In agmtiove e'tiis . . . et cetera his sim- 
ilia'): (Jod's predestination of some to holiness — 
not to say also the inequality of human conditions 
— would conllict with Cod's justice, if we did not 
think of antecedent causes, known to Cod alone, 
which would supply the justification; and Scrip- 
ture hints at a previous abode of the soul, which 
is contrasted with its present plaec of pilgrimage. 

(d) (Jttod annua: in rorjwre hue vinela- vclnt in. 
carcere tvnemitur, Kntinns, i. 37, 38, 40, quotes 
Jerome on Eph 2 3 - lu 3 1 0° (vii. 573 1), 'nos vero 
dicimus . . . ap posit a sit ad malitiam ' ; 577 D, 
' et diligenter ohscrva quia . . . factura primum 
locum tenet, deinde plasmatio'; 587 B, 'quia in 
plurihus lot-is lectum oit vinculum animra corpus 
. . . per eutn pra'dientio eompleatur'; G82 IJ, 
' alius vero propter corpus humilitatis . . . spiritus 
Dei habitat in voids') : the body of our humilia- 
tion, the body of death, fashioned later than the 
soul, is a 'chain ' and ' prison ' to the soul, and true 
knowledge is possible only to him who has put olx 
his chain and been delivered from his prison. 

With these passages may be combined the quota- 



eon Id not be supposed to be expressing agreement tioii in Eutinus, i. 22, from Jerome on Epl 



with both, and that therefore the same negative 
attitude on his part ought to be assumed even in 
cases where he gives the view of Origen only. 

Jerome had claimed that his commentaries on 
Eccbsiastes and on the Epistle to the Ephesians 
would prove that he had always gone counter to 
the doctrines of Crimen. Kntinns tests his allega- 
tion with reference to the Ephesian eoninientary, 
and adduces seventeen passages one after another 

* Both Jerome's commentary and Cramer's Catena are divided 
into 3 books; ihe former at Eph :-U 4^1, the latter at 
One or other of them is prr 
Book iii. may therefore ' ' 



(vii. 059 A, ' foveamus igitnr . . . quod nobis in 
ea lestibns repromissum est'): women will become 
men, bodies will become souls, for we shall be like 
the angels. 

(c) I 'h: restitution? omnium. Kntinns, i. 35, 39, 41, 
42, quotes Jerome on Eph l' n 2 li - ]& 4 J - J6 (vii. 5G0 C, 
'si antein sunt principal us et potentates . . . et 
dominatione lint'; 583 1). ' instaurationem novi 
hominis tune plene nerfeeteque complendani . . . 
tiat voluntas tua sieut in eado et in terra' : 60S E, 
'nuieritur nnomodo una spes . . . et isti in nobis 
tint'; G 18 0-020 A, 'in tine rernm cum 1 >euni 
uam in 



1 is probacy following tfri-en, wbose mnm > sl » t ' : G18( -020 A, 'in tine rernm cum 1 
befixedat*^. tacit videre * . . hi ttelesti Jerusalem, qua 
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alio loco apostolus matrem sanetorum voeat ') : not 
only in the present but in the future life there 
will be rising and falling, but in the end there 
will he a renewal of humanity, a restitution of 
all tilings, a perfect unity of all rational creation 
in common faith and common recognition of the 
►Son of God, in the one hope of our calling, in the 
one body, in the perfect man. 

(/) Yeritntcm et pcrfectiorcm doetrmcmi non 
esse omnibus jiuhlirandnm. Hulinus, ii. 2, quotes 
Jerome on Eph 4'- 5 (vii. 627 E, ' propter quod l'aulus 
ipse perfectus ... in thalanmm sponsi et penum 
regis indueat'): every man is to speak truth, but 
only to his neighbour— that is, to his neighbour in 
fait'li and virtue ; to others he must shroud him- 
self, as God does, in darkness and mystery. 

It is not neeessaiy to enter into the details of 
Jerome's answer to the individual charges. The 
controversy was so far simply ad homincm that 
Kutinus has to blame Jerome for Origenist state- 
ments which liuiinus, as an Origenizer, can hardly 
have considered seriously heretical ; while Jerome 
has from time to time to make what defence he 
can for the Urigenist colouring of a commentary 
written some ten years earlier, and certainly not 
reconcilable with the rigidity of his later views. 
"What is valuable for the present purpose is simply 
Jerome's statement and defence of his methods as 
a translator and commentator. 

'1,' writes Jerome,* 'in my commentaries, 
whether on the Ephesiau epistle or elsewhere, 
have unfolded both my own opinion and that of 
others, making clear what is heretical and what 
is catholic. Eor this is the practice of commen- 
tators and of any one who lias to explain things: 
they pursue their exposition through diverse 
theories, and set down the opinion of others as 
well as their own. And this is done not only by 
the interpreters of Holy Scripture, but by the com- 
mentators on secular literature, both Latin and 
Greek.' In the particular book under examination 
he had in the preface acknowledged obligations to 
three earlier commentators; but of these Origen 
di tiered from Apollinaris, Ajiollinaris from Didy- 
mus : if, then, he set down more than one opinion 
on the same passage, was he to be supposed to 
accept them both or all ? t In two of the instances 
urged by Kutinus he had given three views anony- 
mously, in simple juxtaposition: the first was in 
cither' case his own, the next that of Origen, 
the third that of Apollinaris.^ Even if he had 
erred through modesty in not more definitely dis- 
tinguishing his own from Ids predecessors' ex- 
planations, he could hardly be held responsible 
for all three at a time. In others of the incul- 
pated passages he had not obscurely hinted at his 
own disagreement by such introductory phrases 
as ' nlhiH qui eonatur ostendere" and 'iuxta 
lueresim aliam,' or such summaries as 'quod ita in- 
tellectual et adveisum euni tacit. '§ P»ut the one 
thing which, amid all the difficulties of transla- 
tion, lie had studiously set himself to avoid, was 
the habit, so dear to liuiinus, uf doctoring Origen 
for Western readers. He himself either rendered 
the actual words, — e.g. ' ponamus ta.ni en ipsa verba 
qmc in Origenis libro tertio continental - ,' |— or, 
where the exposition was a very lengthy one, 
reduced it to reasonable compass, yet without 
omitting anything either of the argument or of 
the illustrations.!! 

* contra liufinum, iii. 11. t lb. iii. 1.1. 

J lb. i. 24, 25. 5 lb. i. 22, 26. 

|| lb. i, 2S = Vallai'si, vii. 6oSI>-G59A : 'dicainus illam car- 
nem ... in cadestibus repromissuni est.' It is interesting to 
note that this commentary on Eph 5" H 2H is absent from Cramer a 
Catena ; the catenist avoids just what Jerome found interesting. 

« /' i. _2 ' latif-simam Origenis dispntotionem hrevi sermone 
comprehenderim . . . nihil ab eo dieCiini prastennwerim' . 
posui ergo omnia, licet brevius, qua* in grsco reperi* 1 ; i. Etf, 



To sum up : both the Paris Catena and the 
commentary of Jerome eontain an ' amount of 
Origen ian matter which must form no inconsider- 
able proportion of the whole of Origin's commen- 
tary on this epistle. Both, however, habitually 
abbreviate, so that, except in such rare cases as 
Jerome's obiter dictum in c. lluf. i. 28, where, as 
was noted just above, he repeats from his com- 
mentary a passage of twenty-live lines (on Eph 5- s - 
2y ) as a literal rendering from Origen, we can only 
then be sure of possessing the whole fulness of 
the original when our two authorities exactly 
Agree. With regard to Jerome, there is of course 
the further question, how much of his matter to 
which parallels in the Catena are wanting can be 
ascribed to Origen. All the evidence we have 
tends to the conclusion that his own contributions 
and his requisitions on others of his predecessors 
put together do not equal his debt to Origen. 
The data of the controversy with Kutinus enable 
us happily to identify as taken from Origen a 
group of passages which, as they express with 
more than usual distinctness speculations after- 
wards accounted heretical, were of all the least 
likely to be preserved in a Catena.* Yet great as 
are Jeromes services in this matter of faithful 
representation, no one can compare the Greek and 
Latin where they run parallel without realizing 
how the very virtues of Jerome's writings— the 
limpid How of words, the easy sequence, the direct 
straightforwardness of meaning — cause him to be, 
as perhaps every Latin translator must be, an 
inadequate interpreter of the more technical lan- 
guage of the great Greek theologian, of his more 
subtle thought, of his tentative and hesitating 
style, of his half-seen glimpses into mysteries that 
lie behind and beyond the letter. 

(vi.) Philippians. 

The list mentions a commentary in one book. 
Cramer's Catena on this epistle, as on the Gala- 
tians, is for the most part anonymous ; but any 
extended use of Origen appears to be excluded by 
the colophon which names John (Chry.sostom), 
Severian, and Theodore as its sources. The Athos 
MS contains two interesting wtinjktaHi* : at the 
end of ch. 3 it notes ?ws t&5e 17 e£?;7?j<m — i.e. Origen 's 
commentary did not extend to the 4th chapter, 
which is personal rather than doctrinal ; at H u ets 
to fipapetov rrjs avw fc\?jtrews rov 0(ov it records that 
'in expounding these words he adds that some 
copies read dveyKXnicrias rov ffeou ' ; and, as in another 
part of the same note it mis-writes this variant a* 
dvevtyKau Ovcrlas rov 8eov, it would appear that here 
(as in the Ephesians) a note has been taken over 
from the 'ancient copy,' whose faded uncial writing 
has again given rise to error. 

(vii.) Colossianx. 

The list mentions a commentary in 2 books ; 
but we ought to read 'iii' for Mi,' since the Athos 
MS marks not only to/jlos p' at 2", but t.>,uos 7' at 
3 ie . The same MS notes at 4 ,a that the third 
tome ended there, the last words expounded being 
IVa a-radrJTe WXetot : so that ill this, as in the 
previous epistle, the purely personal matter was 
left without comment by Origen. Of the contents 
of the exposition we only learn from the MS, that, 
in dealing with the words in 4 U ol fores Ik Kept- 
TOfiTjs, 'he' (avTus, 'the master') 'developed wond- 
ronsly the theme of the different senses of circum- 
cision in the Scripture. 1 The only other extant 

MatisMiiiatu Origenis expos.itionem, et eosdein sensus per di versa 
verba vulventem, brevi sennone coiistrinximus, nihil exemplis 
et assertionibus illius auferentes.' 

* Of all the passaged alleged hy Ruflnus and catalogued 
above, only one, and that perhaps the shortest and least im- 
portant, is preserved in full in the Catena (Jerome, 573 B = 
Cramer, p. ia7). In one other ease, the note on sTi^iai«;(."iO;l C 
= Cramer, p. l:W), part of the passage occurs in the Catena, but 
without thr definite alluMoH* t-oxbc pre-existenee of souls. (Thp 
pages at Cramer are marked iu Mr. Gregg's edition in JThSt). 
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reference to this commentary is in I in linns' trans- 
lation of Pamphilus' Apologia pro Origcne (tie la 
Rue, iv., App. ]». 37), under the head * Responsio 
ad quintam criminationem. (juod unus est Chris- 
tns tilius Dei: In tertio libro epistohne ad Colos- 
senses.' But tlie passage which follows under 
this title is an ex|>lanatu>n of Gal 3 1U Siarayds 5i 
ayyi\uv iv \ fl pl utairov, and it is impossible not to 
su#poet that we should rather read 'in the third 
book of the epistle to the Galatians.' Cramer's 
Catena oilers no help ; its sonrees are again Chry- 
sostom, Severian, and Theodore of Mopsncstia. 

(viii.) / Thessftlunifms. 

Tlie list gives n commentary in 3 hooks and 2 
homilies. Both Origen himself and Jerome refer 
to the commentary. Driven, contra Celsmn [a. I>. 
2411], ii. 65, after quoting 1 Tli 4 13 " 15 , adds: t> Si 
<pavuaa.v ifftlv dt rout ToToi'S StrryTjetv (S-fO£'j.cOa if oTi 
vir-qyoptveafxtv (^iryip-iKoU ti"}j tt/j^j 0«r<7a\onK(ti wpo- 
7*>as (ntffroXrji {de la line, i. 437); Jerome, Ep. 
cxix. ad Minrrriuui ct Al-xandrum, 9 [a.I>. 4m6 : 
V.tllarsi, i. S((3], introduces a long comment of 
Origen's on 1 Th 4 ,fln , extending over nearly two 
columns, with the words ' Origeues in Untio vol li- 
mine «£ij77j7u-uii' epistola? Pauli ad Thessalonieenses 
prima 1 , post ninlta qn.-u vario prudeutique sermone 
disaeniit, li*i: intulit.' This is the only known 
quotation ; the Athos MS has preserved no Ori-en 
marginalia on the epistle ; but Cramer's Catena, 
a* on the Galatians, is mostly auonymou&, and 
may conceal Origan matter. 

(i\.) 2 Thcssaloniaus. 

The list— not in the older form, repeated by 
Prevwehen-Harnnuk, but as printed from further 
MSS by E. Klostermann in the Berlin SitzMigs- 
bn'ifhtc dcr h. jtrcussiichen Afoul, dcr )Vissen~ 
srltftj'trn, iS'J7, ]». K55— names a commentary in 
one bonk. The Athos MS several times refers to 
the 'exposition'— in three cases 2 t4 - " 3 10 , for the 
road tugs it implies, on "J 1 " as establishing Origen's 
orthodoxy, (S-TiyQUfievos to?tq rb \rtrrbv <ra<£Jjj (xiav ttjs 
Tpi&dot A/fet evip-yuar. Nothing is otherwise known 
of it. 

(x.) Philemon. 

The li-*t mentions a commentary in one book : 
but Greek authority almost wholly fails us. The 
Atho* MS only notes on v. 1 - that 'he too does not 
mention the word ^po^a-poO' — presumably in his 
commentary. Cramer's Catena is again drawn 
from Chrysostom, Severinn, and Theodore of Mop- 
sucstia. Latin writers, however, again to some 
extent supply the defect, fa) Rufinus- Pamphilus, 
Apttlvgiapro'Oriffcnc (de la line, i\\, A pp. p. 3S), ' Ke- 
sponsio ad sex tarn eriininationem. Quod ea qua* 
in scriptnvis referuntur etiaiu secundum litteram 
gesta sint,' cites under the heading 'de epistola 
Panli apostoli ad Philemonem' a passage taken 
from tlie comment on v. 5 , concerning faith in the 
Lord Jesus and ' in all the saints,' which Origen 
interprets as meaning belief in the Old Testament 
histories. (£) Bul'miis, Apologia, i. 40 (Vallarsi, ii. 
625), quotes as Origen's an allegorical interpreta- 
tion of v."- 3 ' Epaphras my fellow-eaptive,' 'quod 
eapti pariter et vincti in vallem banc dedueti sunt 
lacrimarum.' The passage quoted comes from 
Jerome'* commentary on Philemon (Vallarsi, vii. 
763), and strengthens the conclusion that Jerome 
in tlii>, ns in his other expository labours on St. 
Paul, wrote with the commentaries of Origen 
before him. It is true that in the prefaee to this 
particular commentary, unlike those to the Gala- 
tian and Kphcsian epistles, be makes no mention 
of the debt due to bis predecessors. Hut this 
may have been either because it seemed un- 
necessary to repeat information he was giving in 
the move or less contemporary commentaries on 
the two longer epistles, or perhaps because in the 
ease of tlie Epistle to Philemon, which had so 



often been either rejected or passed ever, he had 
had fewer predecessors, and so there was not the 
same need as elsewhere to distinguish the dill'erent 
writers to whom he lay under obligation. But 
that at least he made' extensive use of Origen 
all the indications c >nv*erge to show. The com- 
ment on v. 6 , translated in Rulinus -Pamphilus, 
occurs in an independent and abbreviated version 
also in Jerome (vii. 752). 
(xi.) Tit its. 

There is no evidence to show that Origen wrote 
anything on either of the epistles to Timothy, 
but for the epistle to Titus tbe list names a 
commentary in one book, and also a single homily. 
Of the latter nothing is known. For the former 
we have one reference in a Greek writer, several 
([notations in Rnlinus-Pamphilus, and St. Jerome's 
commentary, (a) In an interesting little 6th cent, 
tract of questions put to a Palestinian abbot, Bar- 
snnuphins (Gallandi, xi. 5U2 ; Migne, Pair. Gr. 
So, c. M)l), the questioner — the whole interest 
lies rather in tbe questions than in the answers- 
mentions having found the doetrine of the pre- 
pxistence of souls in Origen, Oidymus, and Eva- 
grius ; and yet Origen himself asserts iv tJ> clvtov 
*s 1 tY f l TlK V T1 5 f n P^ 1 ,iT0V '"'"''ToXrjj fXT] dvai t£>v djroorj- 
\uv firjoi tiji (KK\T]fflat irapdSoaiv rb irpfffpiTipav ftcai 
Ti}v ^ r x})v ttis tov ffflifxaroi Kara<XKan]t, wt aipfTtKbv 
xapar.Tri/^uv rbv ravra Xiyovra. The assertion would 
be a strange one in the mouth of Origen. The ex- 
planation, as will appear in a moment, lies in tbe 
form of the passage alluded to, which is happily 
preserved in Knfinus. (p) Bulinus . Pamphilus, 
Apologia pro Qrigtm, e. i. (de la Uue, iv., A pp. 
21-23), quotes three passages (which are eon- 
nected together by the phrases, 'post ha»e paucis 
quilmsdam ]>er medium insertis adiecit ' and ' post 
pauca addidit lm*e ') ' ex eo libro quern in epistolam 
Pauli apostoli ad Titum sevipsit,' on the passage 
'a man that is an heretic' (Tit 3 |J ). The whole 
contains a valuable catalogue of the opinions 
which to Origen seemed to deserve the mime of 
heresy. Again in e. ix. {il*. 43), * Besponsio ad octa- 
vam criminationem. De anima,' two further brief 
((notations are given from the same context, where 
Origen raises tbe question whether those who treat 
o:i matters not contained in the Uule of the < 'burch 
! — such as the origin of souls— ought to be treated 
as heretic*, even if their opinion seems new and 
strange. It is clear that this is the passage referred 
to by the monastic questioner of Barsanuphiu.s, 
and 'clear, too, that Origen, though his indirect 
manner of approaching the point may have de- 
I ceived the monk, is really urging that, between 
what is of faith and what is heresy, there is a 
middle ground of debatable matter on such sub- 
jects as the pre- existence of souls. (7) With re- 
gard to the relation of Jerome's commentary on 
this epistle to Origen's, what was said of the Epistle 
to Philemon holds here. Here, too, the long com- 
ment on Tit 3 ly , quoted by Bulinus from Origen, 
has been reproduced by Jerome ; but on this occa- 
sion in a form so abbreviated as to deprive it of 
all its interest (Vallarsi, vii. 73G). 

Tn accordance with the plan of this arCcle, tho 
Epistle to the Hebrews is not separately dealt, 
with : but those who wish for further details may 
refer to Preuschen-Harnack, p. 376. 

[Dionysius of Alexandria]. — The impulse to 
Biblical studies given by the teaching and example 
of Origen showed itself long after his death in tbe 
schools of Alexandria and CVesarea. The next 
three writers to be mentioned were all noted 
Origenists. St. Dionysius the Great of Alexan- 
dria—head of the catechetical school, perhaps 
from A.l>. 233, and afterwards, a.d. 247-265, 
bishop — is hardly represented at all in extant 
documents? except !>y fragments of his numerous 
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letters. But if, like his contemporary St. Cyprian, 
his primary importance lay in the influence which 
by means of his correspondence lie exercised in the 
current ecclesiastical affairs both of his own pro- 
vince and of the Church at large, yet, like Cyprian, 
his literary activity was in no sense confined to 
this single channel. As a commentator lie is known 
to have written on the Book of Ecclesiastes : but 
the ease for regarding him as an expositor of 
particular books of the New Testament rests in 
several instances on single quotations, which (even 
if correctly ascribed to hwn rather than to some 
other Dionysius) may have come from other sources 
than a formal commentary or series of homilies. 
For the Pauline epistles tiie evidence seems some- 
what stronger at first sight, seeing that Jerome, 
Ep. xlix. 3, includes him in the list of those who 
had interpreted 'very fully' the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. Yet 'latissime' is certainly 
meant to apply to the half-dozen authors enumer- 
ated taken together, rather than to each indi- 
vidual ; and even though there is no suggestion 
in Jerome's language of any limitation to the 
particular portion of the epistle (the 7th chapter) 
in reference to which their names are cited, it 
must not be overlooked that, of the six commenta- 
tors named here, only two reenr in the parallel 
list for 1 Co 15" given in Ep. exix. Is there, 
then, any trace elsewhere of Dionysius' work as a 
commentator on St. Paul? For if this allusion in 
Jerome stands quite alone, it will easily admit 
of a less stringent interpretation : a discussion on 
marriage, with express treatment of St. Paul's 
language on the subject, might easily have had a 
place in one of the lost letters. If, on the other 
hand, there are independent grounds for includ- 
ing Dionysius among the early eommentators on 
any other epistle, the case for taking Jerome's 
statement literally will be immensely streng- 
thened. And such evidence appears to be ottered 
in the statement— quoted by Harnack, Altchr. Lift. 
i. 423, from Christopher Wolf, Anecdota G rosea, 
iv. (Hamburg, 1724) p. 02 — that Dionysius of 
Alexandria was largely used in a Catena on the 
Piomans : 'illius mentio frequens est in Catena 
MS in epist. ad Bomanos, quam B. Keiserus 
memorat in Catalogo MSS, p, 9.' The reference 
is to Antonius Reiser, Index mmws&riptorum 
bibliotheccE Augxistnnce (A.D. 1075), 'Cod. 23: 
Catena in epistolam D. Pauli ad Bomanos viginti 
et quinque patrum gra'corum, videlicet Acacii, 
Athanasii, Basilii Magni, Gtesarii, Chrysostomi, 
dementis, Cyrilli, Damasceni, Didymi, Diodori, 
Carterii,* Dionysii Alexandrini, Dionysii Arco- 
pagit.v, Euthal'ii, Gennadii, Gregorii Theologi, 
Isidori, Maximi, Methodii, Nysseni, Oecnmenii, 
Origenis, Photii, Severiani, Theodoreti, Theo- 
phili.' The Augsburg MSS passed during the 
course of the 18th cent, into the library of Munich, 
and the same 31 S is catalogued as gr,T?c. 412 in 
Ignatius Hardt, (kdaloqus codieum wanusrrip- 
torum bibliothear. rcnuc Bavaria*, iv. (Munich, 
1810) p. 260. Hardt notes that Reiser was in 
error in including the names of Athanasius and 
Carterins, and in omitting those of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and of Apollinaris. It will be noted 
that neither catalogue says anything of a 'frequent' 
mention of Dionysius, or for that matter of auy 
other writer ; and in fact the Catena is nothing 
more nor less than the second of those printed by 
Cramer. Dionysius of Alexandria is there men- 
tioned onee only, and the quotation is one of 

* Carterius was the colleague of Diodore in the school of 
theology which Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia at- 
tended : as he is not known to have written any exegctical 
works, and as, further, his name occurs in Reiser'" lit out >f 
its alphabetical order, it is tempting to take Carterii as a 
genitive depending on ' Diodori,' so that Diodorus Carterii 
would be parallel to Eusebius Pamphili. 
EXTRA VOL.— 32 



exactly nine words : 7-0 Si lias 'IcrpayX 6.i>tI tou 01 
TrXetovcs Ketrai (p. 41S ; Ro IP 6 ). The positive evi- 
dence is therefore reduced again to Jerome, and 
Jerome's words do not justify us in regarding 
Dionysius as a formal commentator on St. Paul. 

[Pierius]. — Another head of the catechetical 
sehool of Alexandria, towards the end of the 3rd 
cent., was Pierius. The evidence for connecting 
him with the study of St. Paul is again .Jerome's 
list of commentators on 1 Co 7, — with this dis- 
tinction, that Pierius' words are actually cited (Ep. 
xlix. 3; Vallarsi, i. 233): 'Pierius, cum senstim 
Apostoli ventilaret atque edisseret, et proposuisset 
illud ex pon ere Voloautcm omncs esse sicut mcipsum 
[1 Co 7 7 J, adiecit raura \tywv 6 KauAos avriKpbs dya- 
tilap K7)p6<TG€t.S As in the case of Dionysius, so in 
that of Pierius. there is no other evidence for a 
Pauline commentary than this reference in Jerome ; 
Jerome's second list on 1 Co 15 51 omits his name 
also; and since we have independent grounds for 
knowing (1) that Pierius commented at length on 
the opening of the Book of llosea; (2) that the 
comment in question took the form of a homily 
or homilies at Easter, i.e. during the Easter eve 
vigil ; (3) that in the first of his ' Paschal treatises' 
(eV t(J) irpwTU) tCjp £t's to Trdax a ) he strongly asserted 
that St. Paul had had a wife, but separated from 
her and dedicated her to God in the Church 
(Jerome, de Vir. 111. 70 ; Philip of Side, fragments ; 
Photius, eod. 119), — Harnack concludes, not with- 
out reason, that St. Jerome's citation is taken 
from this same treatise on the opening of Hosea, 
a passage which would oiler an obvious opportunity 
for reference to 1 Co 7. 

[Eusebius of Csesarea]. — From Alexandria 
we pass to the second centre of the influence of 
Origen — the school and church of Palestinian 
OWarea. Among the extraordinarily diverse 
writings of its bishop Eusebius (c. 270-340 a.d.) 
were certainly included commentaries, and those 
not exclusively on the Old Testament. But once 
more the evidence for ranking him with the ex- 
positors of St. Paul rests on the first of Jerome's 
two lists for the 1st Corinthian epistle, supported 
this time by a single quotation in Cramer's Catena 
(pp. 75, 477 ; 1 Co 4 4 - 5 ). That, somewhere in the 
vast array of the works of Eusebius, Jerome should 
have found a discussion of 1 Co 7, and the catenist 
an explanation of a single passage in another 
chapter, seems much more probable than that a 
commentary by ko well-known a writer should 
have left no other trace behind, If conjecture 
may be allowed, it would seem not unlikely that, 
as Pierius appears to have treated of Wo 7 in 
connexion with the Book of Rosea, and as Jerome 
in the preface to his commentary on Hosea places 
in immediate juxtaposition with the homily of 
Pierius a disenssion by Eusebius in the (lost) ISth 
book of the Dcmonstratio Ecnngcliea, the latter 
was also the occasion of Eusebius* exposition of 
the marriage teaching of St. Paul. 

6. Theodore of Heraclea (commentaries on all 
the Epistles?)— 

The results in the case of Dionysius, Pierius, 
and Eusebius have been almost wholly negative. 
Nothing more has been established than that 
somewhere or other in their writings they found 
occasion to expound one or two passages from ' the 
Apostle.' Of continuous commentaries or homilies, 
even on a single epistle, there is no real trace. 
But for Theodore, bishop of Heraclea- Perinthns 
in Thrace (from before 341 till between 355 and 
358), the evidence is conclusive that, however little 
can be recovered of his work, he did publish 
commentaries on several, probably on all, of St. 
Paul's epistles. In Theodore we lirst come in 
contact with the great school of Antiochene inter- 
is said to have been a pupil of the 
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Eusebius, however, was the more popular and 
rhetorical, and, if we may judge from the ' ten 
hook*' which lie devoted to one of St. Pauls 
shorter epistles, the more diffuse writer of the 
two. 

Jerome names Eusebius again in the preface to 
his commentary <m Galatians (vii. 3(>0), but no- 
where quotes from him by mime. ( Valuer's Catena 
on the Galatians— in other words, .MS l'aris eoisliu 
204 includes a few, for the most part very brief, 
citations: on Gal 1> - ■*■ n 2' J - 1B ■*> 3 a 4*' 7 - »■ »■ "» 
(i lu . Two points arc noticeable about these frag- 
ments. In the lirst place, the predicate ' ot Emesa' 
is found only on two occasions out of thirteen, 
though there* does not seem any real reason to 
doubt that Cramer is right in attributing all 
Eusebius references to Eusebius of Emcsa. In the 
second place, nine quotations out of the thirteen 
are introduced anonymously in the text with the 
phrase dXXos (£rf/Jos) tprjtriv, the name Eusebius 
being supplied in the margin: but again there is 
no ground for doubting the correctness of the in- 
formation. The annotator shows tirst-hand know- 
ledge of particular interpretations of Etraebiu* on 
pp. 31, 1)0; and the only question is whether some 
of the anonymous quotations which have no mar- 
ginal ascription of authorship may not likewise 
belong to our Eu*ebius. 

That the cateuist should have so far relaxed the 
rigidity of Greek orthodoxy as to make even this 
tentative and semi-anonymous use of an Arian 
commentator, is perhaps another indication of his 
early date : see above, p. •JsS 1 . 
8. Asterius the Arian (on the Romans). — 
The literary activity of this celebrated Arian 
philosopher, theologian, and cxe-ete— of whom the 
DktiotuN-t/ of Christian Bitjfjmphy contains no 
mention ' is placed by .Jerome {de Vir. III. 1)4) 
within the limits of 'the reign of Constantius ; * 
lore's view agreed with that of but his history goes back to the great persecution, 
iven at length (see below under and he wa# a personal disciple of Eucian's. A 
Cappadocian by birth, an Antiochene by training, 
he was one of those to whom the Arian movement 
in its earliest stages owed most. No one did more 
than Asterius the layman to give it its philo- 
sophical basis, its theological terminology, and 
its literary expression. In the field of exegesis 
Jerome records that his labours included com- 
mentaries on the Epistle to the I tomans and 
on the Gospels: but he tells us nothing about 
these books which would involve; a lirst - hand 
acquaintance with them ; and what he docs say, 
namely, that they were assiduously studied in 
Arian circles, when taken in connexion with the 
complete absence of citations from them in the 
Cateme, perhaps suggests that the Arian animus 
.. was more marked in his exegesis than in that 
chief centres of Christian learning in the East of Theodore of lleraclea and Eusehius of Emesa. 
—at Edessa, at Ca-sarea, at Alexandria, and at [Athanasius, Basil of Csesarea, Gregory of 
Antioth. But it Mas with Antioch, and with its Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa].— That citations 
successive Arian bishops, that his connexion was from the great Fathers of the 4th cent., whose 



lirst founder of that school, Lueian the martyr ; 
and all that we know of his method shows that he 
worked on Antiochene rather than on Alexandrine 
lines. No interpreter of St. Paul in the lirst half 
of the 4th cent, could in his matter be wholly 
independent of Oriycn ; but in his clear and 
literalist style of comment Theodore was not the 
follower of Origen so much as the predecessor of 
Chryso-itom and Thcodoret. 

Theodore was perhaps the first commentator 
who.-e work was devoted mainly to the New Testa- 
ment. Jerome (de Vir. 111. DU) tells us that under 
the emperor Constantino he published commen- 
taries on St. Matthew and St. John and on 'the | 
Apo*tle,' distinguished by historical feeling and by 
clearness and elegance of style. Thcodoret (HE 
ii. 3) speaks of his 'remarkable learning' and of 
his 'interpretation of the Divine Gospels' in im- 
mediate connexion with, and apparently as ac- 
counting for, his influence over the emperor. Vet, 
in spite of these testimonies to his importance, no 
single fragment of his work on St. 1'aul appears 
to have come down to us in the original. His 
merits as an expositor were unable to weigh down 
the balance against his faults as a theologian. 
Though he belonged to the more moderate section 
of the party, he was undoubtedly an Arian ; ami 
the whole of the Arian literature of the 4th cent, 
has perished, with such minute exceptions, that it 
require* some etlbrt both of will and of imui;ina 
tion to reconstruct the vast stores of learning in 
chronicle, history, and commentary, which shared 
the fate of more strictly dogmatic writing*, 

The epistles on whicli we know for certain from 
St. Jerome's references that Theodore eonimonU-d 
are 1 Thessnlonians(A'y). cxix. § S : Vallarsi, i. SO-J), 
1 Corinthians (/'M 2: i. 71U), and Galatians {Prmf. 
ad Voinm.: vii. 3b!>). For the latter epistle the 
reference is general ; with regard to 1 Th 4 
are told that Tl 
I >iodore. which i 

No. 12); only in the third case—on 1 Co 15 5IM 
are we given an actual version of an exposition 
contained in Theodore's 'eoinmentarioli.' The 
diminutive form implies (what the Catena frag- 
ments on the Gospels amply hear out) that Theo- 
dore's comments were brief and succinct. The 
passage translated is for the most part a para- 
phrase, in clear and straightforward lan^u.oge, of 
the text, helped out by the parallel verses in 1 Th 4. 
It is to be noted that Theodore gives the Syrian 
reading, " omnes quidem non dornnemus, omnes 
autcm immutahimur,' without notice of any 
variant ; from which it may perhaps be concluded 
that he was not interested in textual questions. 

7. Eusebius of Emesa (on the Galatians). — 

Born at Edessa, Eusebius studied in succession at 



specially close. It was* from Antioch that he was 
sent to the bishopric of Emesa or llemesa in Syria, 
which he occupied till his death ; and it was at 
Antioch that he was buried. The years of hi: 



writings served as the authoritative standard of 
Greek dogmatic theology, should be found scatte-ed 
here and there throughout the Catena*, is only 
what we should expect! The references to Ath: 



piscopate roughly coincided with Theodora's: he nasius, indeed, in Cramer's four volumes on the 
did not become bishop till after 33U, and he died Paulino epistles amount— excluding, here as clse- 



under Constantius, i.e. not later than 360. Like 
Theodore, he was a leader of the Arian party, and 
like him a trusted adviser of the Arian emperor. 
Like Theodore, again, whom he immediately fol- 
lows in Jerome's list of 'illustrious men' [dc Vir. 
III. 91), he wrote largely on the New Testament^- 
4 ad Galatas libri decern, et in Evangelia horn ilia* 
breves sed jdurinne' — with the same historical 
method, and with similar elegance of style.* 
,ain in contrasting hi 



* Jerome speaks of his ' 
with Ditxlure of Tarsus (tie If 



l*'((Ut ••t'amiin in contrasting hini if ihe identification, were moi 



here, the Epistle to the Hebrews— to no more 
than two. Those to Basil, outside the Human 
epistle, are also only two: for the Itoman epistle 
they are fairly numerous. The few quotations 

* If Asterius ot Scvthopolls, philosopher and com men tutor on 
the Psalms (Jerome* K]p. I.\x. 4, cxii. 20 : Vallarsi, ). 427, <4,), 
were identical with our Asterius the Arian, also a philosopher 
and also a commentator on the Psalms (Jerome, de Vir. 111. 04), 
we should have a further proof that Jerome placed him after 
Eusehius of Osarea and Theodore of Heraelen. But, eveti if 
the identification wjtw more probable than it is, Jerome a 
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from Gregory Nazianzen ocenr also mainly, those 
from Gregory of Xyssa exclusively, in the Catena 
on the .same epistle. It will be remembered that 
Cramer's sources are for the Roman epistle a 
Bodleian Catena and a Munich Catena (see above, 
p. 4S7 1 ) : for each of the Corinthian epistles a 
separate Paris MS : for the other ten epistles a 
continuous Catena in a single Paris MS, coislin 
204. Of these, the second or Munich Catena nil 
the Romans (7 7 -end) is responsible for all but 
nine of the whole number of quotations from 
these four Fathers on the Pauline epistles : and this 
fact alone is enough to create some presumption 
"that none of them had written on any of the other 
epistles, since commentaries of such distinguished 
authorship could hardly have escaped the notice 
of a eaten ist ; and even a commentary on the 
Romans, had there been such a one, must have 
played its part in the Bodleian as well as in the 
Munich Catena. Further, many of the citations 
from these particular Fathers are introduced not 
only with the name of their author, but of the 
book from which they are taken. Tims for Atha- 
nasius: 1 Co 7 (Cramer, m Epp. ad Cor. 478* = 
Benedictine edition, ii. t272 = Migne, Pcttr. Gr. 
27 e. 1493), tov ayiov 'Adavaaiov ev Ttp Uepl rod 
cre/LU>ov ydfiov. For Basil : in the Munich Catena on 
Romans, ear tQsv 'Ao-ktjtik^u (eight passages), e's t£jv 
' ' AvTtppijTiKuiv (three), 4k tov "Un ovk ecrriy ainos tCjv 
ko.kC)v b Ocjs (two), £k tov Els Tbv \/3', els Tbv \y', els 
tov pd', i/'aX/ijs' (one each), e/c tov lle/n evx^pi-ffrlas 
\dyov (one); on Col I 16 iv roFs kqt' Evvofiiov \l>yois 
(two). For Gregory Naz. : Munich Catena on 
Romans, ck tov 'Rtttj^vov (one), eV tov Uepl vlov 
j3' \jyov (one), etc tQ>v Wept 0:Xo7ttq;xicis (two) : on 
Col l 1 * 1 ev r£ Mepl vlov dei'Tcpy Xi>yaj : on Eph V' ev 
re? Uepl vlov X^. For Gregory Nyssen : Munich 
Catena on 1 tomans, etc tou Kara Evvopiov /3' X6701', 
ev tu TfXet tov sard Evvofilov e(356 t uov \oyov. Such 
passages as still remain unaccounted for show 
themselves on examination to be derived from 
sources still extant : thus the rest of the Basil 
quotations in the Munich Catena on Romans can 
mostly be traced to the rtdeevsus Eitituuiiitm and 
tlie apparently spurious Homilia dc Sjtiritn s< tan-to. 
Of Cafeme other than Cramer's, lvaro and Lietz- 
manifs lists (see pp. 4SS-489, ahove, n and q) show 
an occasional use, but no more, of the great dog- 
matic writers. Thus Oecumeniu.s gives one quota- 
tion from Atlr-'iasius, three from Basil (one of 
them €K rfjs llpjs SufoiroXn-as eVtoroXf/s), one from 
Gregory ^Nazianzen els Tbv j3' Uepl vlov Xityov, two 
from Gregory Nyssen. The Vienna Catena on 
Romans has none from Athanasius, but four from 
each of the Gregorys, and nearly 20 from Basil, 
the sources being generally {riven in the case of 
Basil and Gregory Nyssen. Thus for Basil : Wo-ktj- 
tlkIv (live passages),' E^aijfi4pov f EisTovXy il/a\fi.jv,Eis 
to lldrep tiplZv, \lepi <pd jvov, "On ovk €<ttiv clZtios kclkZv 
6 9ejs, iv tQ \\pos 'Afi<pi.\!>x<-ov kc, E'.s to fiapTvpiov 
'loi'Xtrras, iv \o,ki.£{1) 6jj.i\. (all one each) ; for Greg. 
Nj«sj. Eis to IIctTfp i]fiuiv $ opuXias and wpbs Euvopuov 
Xo. Some of these references arc probably identical 
with references noted ahove from Cramer: in any 
ease the general result is the same. There is no 
reason whatever to suppose that any of these 
Fathers wrote a commentary on any part of St. 
Paul.f 

9. Didymus of Alexandria (commentaries on 
1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians). — 

By far the most striking li^ure among the 
heads of the catechetical school of Alexandria 
in the 4th cent, is the blind presbyter Didymus. 

* Cramer gives only the introductory words ; the Benedictines 
give a passage of some ten lines. 

t A tract by Gregory of Xyssa on 1 Co 1523 'Then shall the 
Son also himself . . .,' is printed in vol. i pp * ■> k > uf the 
Paris 1(115 edition. Its genuineness has been jcontfcsted, per 
hapa without reason. 



Born about the end of the lirst decade of Hie 
century, he became head of the school nnder 
Athanasius, was still living when Jerome wrote 
his catalogue of 'illustrious men ' in 392, and only 
died, according to the Lttusinc History of Pal- 
ladius, about the year 309. In spite of total loss 
of siglit in early childhood, he mastered all the 
secular and sacred science of the time, and poured 
out the wealth of his knowledge, ' night and day,' 
for the bane tit of visitors and correspondents, 
among whom were numbered Antony, Jerome 
and Ruiinus, Palladium and Isidore, liis special 
strength lay in the exegesis of Holy Scripture. 
It was with the object of learning his views on 
points of doubt ranging over the whole Bible that 
Jerome visited him in 3S(J. Palladius tells us th.\t 
he dictated explanations of the whole of Scripture, 
Jeiome, dc Vii: III. 109, after enumerating some 
ten works, nearly all of them exegetical, adds that 
there were eountless others, ' qu;e digerere proprii 
indicis est ' ; and, in fact, besides the commentaries 
there mentioned on St. Matthew and St. John, we 
know from Cassiodorus that he wrote on the 
Catholic epistles, and from Jerome himself that . 
he commented on the tsfc Corinthian, Galatian, 
and Ephesian epistles {Epp. xlix. 3, cxix. 2 [Val- 
larsh i. 233, 794], Pnrf. ad (Jonnn. in Gal. \ib. 
vii. 3G9], Prcef. ml Comm. in Ejih. [ib. vii. 543]). 
The volumes of Cramer's Catena on the Pauline 
epi.stles contain only a single citation from 
Didymus, on Ro T M . But Mai in his Nova 
Pat nun Bibliothtm, iv. (tS47) part 3, 115-14G, 
published from a Vatican Catena* more than lifty 
excerpts upon 2 Corinthians : many of these are 
of considerable length, and at several places they 
form so continuous an exposition that there can 
be no doubt whatever they were taken from 
a commentary. t Thus the question naturally 
arises whether the commentaries on these four 
epistles were independent of one another, like 
Origen's, or were parts of a complete and homo- 
geneous Pauline commentary. It is not in itself 
decisive that Jerome speaks of the voHiineiitariuli 
of Didymus on the Ephesian epistle, X while he 
includes him among those who had interpreted 
'latissime' the First Epistle to Corinth. Vet 
neither the long explanation which Jerome trans- 
lates from Didymus on 1 Co If/' 1 " 53 (Ep. cxix. 5: 
i. 79o D-79S A), nor yet the Mai fragments on 
2 Corinthians, seem quite to suit the diminutive 
applied to the commentary on Ephesians. And 
since Didymus was in almost all respects a close 
follower of Origen, — with regar I to his exegesis 
Jeiome mentions this expressly in introducing the 
fragment on 1 Cor., 'non pedibus sed verbis in 
Origen is transiens sententiam,'— the evidence as 
a whole appears to be best satisfied if we suppose 
that he also imitated Origen in treating the dif- 
ferent epistles separately and not always on a 
uniform scale. In that case there will be no 
reason left for postulating lost commentaries by 
this author on the remaining nine epistles, lie 
may easily have written on more than the four of 
which we have definite information, but it is not 
necessary to suppose that he wrote on all ; and 
which of the others, if any, he expounded besides 
I and 2 Cor., Gal., and Eph., we shall be able to 

* Cardinal Mai prave no sort of indication of the number of 
the MS : hut («) he noted the folio on which each Didymus 
citation is fouiul— the first is on fol. W>, the last on fob 411; 
(b) he mentioned that he had already printed some L'jril of 
Alexandiia from the same MS. It is, in faut, the already often 
cited MS, Vat. gr. 762. 

t The verses at which the different excerpts bejrin are as 
follows : 2 Co Ii- ^ a. k. 7. 11. 12. ia. la. 2a 23. lti. 12. ]5. 17 31. 4. 7 17 

44. S. 7. 8. 11. lit 51. 2. 13. 14. IB. 17. 21 ftl. 7. 10. 11. 14 72. 6. 12. 13 .sl3. '-M). 2'2 
11)1. 3. 17 Hi. 7. 12. 13. 31 12'-- 7. 19 1311. 

t In the case of the Galatian epistle the MS\S of Jerome (I'm/. 
" illfirsi, fib 309) appear to vary between 
irioli.' 
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say only if further ami fuller knowledge comes to 
our assistance." 

10. Apollinaris (or Apollinarius) t the younger 
of Laodicea (commentaries on all the Epistles?). 

The problem in the case of Apollinaris is not 
unlike that for Didymus, but the balance of evi- 
dence inclines perhaps the other way. It is certain 
tlint lie commented on live of the Pauline epistles, 
and it seems likely that he commented on all. St. 
Jerome mentions liim anions those who interpreted 
' latissime' the 1st Epistle to the Corinthian-;, and 
anions the authors of ' commentarii ' or 'commen- 
tarioli' on the Galatian and Ephesmn epistles. 
On 1 Co 15 M he notes that Apollinaris' exposition 
agreed in substance though not in language with 
that of Theodore of llercclea, and on t Th 4 13 that 
Theodore, Apollinaris, and Diodore all adopted the 
same interpretation (Vallarsi, i. 233, 79.">, SO-J ; vi'i. 
3()i), 513). Thus on every epistle where Jerome has 
occasion to refer to older commentator*, he in- 
cludes Apollinaris among them ; while in the tte 
Wiris Ilhixtriimst, 104, he speaks of him as 'in 
sanetas script nrasinnnmerubil in scribeiisvohiminn.' 
The Cateme unable us to add yet another epistle ; 
for Cramers Bodleian Catena on the I tomans eon- 
tains 3(> citations from Apollinaris, of which 21 
belong to the lirst two chapters, and are therefore 
sufficiently numerous to imply a continuous ex- 
position. It would not then appear to be ra>h to 
suppose that Apollinaris, like the writers of t lie 
school of Antioeh with which he stood geographi- 
cally in such dose contact, commented on the 
whole of St. Paul. That the Catena; for most of 
the Epistles do not <juote from him is sufficiently 
accounted for by his equivocal reputation as a 
theologian. Apollinarianism was the special bcU 
noire of the 5th cent. Antioehenes, and Apollinaris 
was so far in a worse position than either Origen 
or Theodore of Mopsuestia, as he may be said to 
have died out of communion with the Church, 
though apparently still in possession of his bishop- 
ric. That Jerome on the other hand, in spite of 
his heresy, used him extensively and spoke of 
him with respect, — he calls him nothing worse than 
1 the baodicene who lately left the Church,'— is 
due partly to his admiration for a man who had 
been a powerful champion of Catholic Christianity 
against Arianism and paganism, partly also to 
the loyalty he always retained (and itis one of 
the most pleasing features of Jerome's character) 
for his old teachers.* ( >f the residuum of Jerome's 
commentary on the Ephesi.ins, after the Origen 
matter has been subtracted, much certainly came 
from Apollinaris. In the cases which he discusses 
in detail (cf. p. 49~> il > above), wherever he hail given 
three interpretations, the lirst was his own, the 
second that of Origen, the third that of Apollinaris. 
And though the amount which can at the present 
stage of our knowledge be definitely recovered out 
of St. Jerome's writings for Apollinaris is small, § 
yet Jerome's evidence is singularly clear in respect 
to his general character and relationships as an 
exegete. On the Ephesians Apollinaris habitually 
differed, according to Jerome's express statement 

* It is worth noting that Didynma ia not included among the 
comnit-ntators on 1 Thesssalonians whom Jerome enumerates 
in Ep. cxix. S-10. 

t According to Zahn, ForsckwujeH, v. 99 ft*., the correct form 
is Apollinaris in Latin, 'A-rokiri.pt*; in Greek. But Jerome 
seems most often to write Apollinarius. 

; Jerome, Ep. Ixxxiv. 3 (\.d. 400) : ' Apollinarium Laodicenuin 
Antioehias frequenter atidivi et colui ; et cum me in Sanctis 
Boripturis enidiret, numquam illius contentiosuin [super sens«| 
do^ma suscepi.' 

S Two passages, however, can be identified bv the help of 
Jerome, c. Utijimtm, i. 24, 25 : {a) ' in tertia (expositione] quid 
Apollinarius simpliciter explanaret' = Comm. »'n Eph. ii. 7 
(Vallarsi, \ii. 576 D-577 A), 'alius vero . . . diei potest": (b) 
'in tertia quid Apollinariua contra illius (s<*. Orceins] vadens 
dogmata senthet = Comm. in ™" 
quidam . . . carnis acceperit.' 



nira nuns [sc. (Jri^enisj vuuens 



(p. 495% aliove), from Origen on the one side, as on 
tne other from Didymus; while in his exposition 
of the two passages from the Corinthian and 
Thessalonian epi-^tl^s, discussed by Jerome in Ep. 
exix., he agreed with Theodore of Herat-lea against 
Origen and Didymus in the one ease, in the other 
with Diodore and with Theodore again against 
Origen. His exc^etical position was therefore 
influenced more by his geographical connexion 
with the city of Autioch than by his opposition 
to the teaching of its school in the sphere of 
theology. Among Antiochene expositors there is 
no one whose loss, if we may judge by the frag- # 
menU that remain, we have more reason to de- 
plore. The Catena quotations on St. Matthew's 
Compel are often very striking, and betray a sin- 
gularly original and independent mind. Ot the few 
on St. I'aul, that on Ito P in Cramer may serve as 
an example: nex^P^^'"** ko.1 AtJjcdplCA^NOe elc rbv 
ei'-a^e W fj-if , wi 6 Vj/iox a<pjpi<Tfta Kal a<palpefxa iWyet t6 
Xupi.$lip.tvQt> tuiv OvpLdruf dey *ai Uptvoiv. 

tl. Eunomius the Anomcean (comineiitary on 
Romans). — 

Eunomius, disciple of Aetius, and his successor in 
the leadership of the Anomcean or extreme Arian 
party, was believed by Jerome, when he wai 
writing his ' Catalogue of Illustrious Men ' in 3 ( )2, 
to be still alive (ch. 12U), but is last heard of in 
history some years before that date. A prolific 
writer on theological questions, he drew forth 
answers from the principal theologians of his day 
—Apollinaris, Didymus, Basil of f*;esarea, Gregory 
of Nazianzms, ami Gregory of Xyssa. II is con- 
tribution to exegesis was a commentary in seven 
tomes on the Epistle to the Koinans, known to us 
only through the criticism of Socrates {HE iv. 7), 
who speaks of him as 'ignorant of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and unable to understand them, but'eopious 
in language and given to tautology ' : his commen- 
tary on the lbunans was an illustration of his 
defects as a writer and thinker, for, verbose as it 
was, it never really grasped the meaning (a^n-os) 
of the epistle: many words and few ideas would 
be found in all his writings alike. No fragments 
of the commentary are extant, and it is possible 
to conjecture its method of exegesis only from 
the geographical and historical conditions of the 
writers career. Eunomius was by birth a Cappa- 
docian ; was educated at Constantinople and, under 
Aetius, at Alexandria; accompanied his master to 
Antioeh in 35s ; and was intruded bishop of Cyzieus 
in 3(10. Although he did not long retain the 
bishopric, he appear* to have lived, with intervals 
of exile, in or near Constantinople for some twenty 
years, till he was finally banished to his native 
Cappadocia about 3S3. All the probabilities point 
to his exegesis being rather Antiochene than 
Alexandrine; but a more direct influence thau 
that of the Antiochene school in general will, 
no doubt, have been the commentary of his Arian 
predecessor Asterius on the same epistle [No. 8, 
above, p. 49S' 1 ]. 

12. Diodore of Tarsus (commentaries on all the 
Epistles?).— 

If Eunomius ean be spoken of only loosely as an 
Antiochene exegete, there is no doubt that in 
Diodore we have a representative of the Antiochene 
sehool in its strictest sense ; and indeed, both for 
his own writings, and as the teacher of its two most 
illustrious members, Chrysostom and Theodore of 
Mopsnestia, he may rightly be called its second 
and greater founder. Diodore was Ijorn at Antioeh, 
perhaps circa 32o-330, and, with the exception of 
a time spent in study at the university of Athens, 
lived wholly at Antioeh until his elevation to the 
bishopric of Tarsus in A.D. 379. For twenty live 
or thirty years .before that date, as layman, as 
monk, amf iiiiali) as priest and head of the theo- 
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logical school, Diodore was standard-bearer of the 
Catholie cause in the capital of the East; and, 
important as was the see of Tarsus, Jerome (de 
Vir. Ilhtf>t. 119) is no doubt right in saying that 
his greatest fame was as a mere presbyter of 
Antioeh. When Jerome wrote, he was apparently 
still living ; but he must have died soon after, for 
a new bishop signs for Tarsus at a Council in 
394. If Jerome tells us that Diodore was an 
imitator of Eusebius of Emesa, and that, though 
he followed his ideas, he could not rival his elo- 
quence owing to his ignorance of secular literature, 
we must remember that Jerome would be bitterly, 
if naturally, prejudiced against him as the real 
author of the consecration of Flavian to the Antio- 
ehene episcopate after the death of ^leletius in 
3S1. The West refused communion to the party 
of Flavian ; and Jerome, for all his profound in- 
terest in Greek Christian learning, was a thorough- 
going Western in matters of party controversy. 
Of the 'many' hooks of Diodore, not enough has 
perhaps survived to test the soundness of the 
critieism ;* but whatever amount of truth it may 
have had, we cannot but regret the almost total 
loss of the exegetical writings of one who holds 
so important a place in the history and develop- 
ment of Christian exegesis. Photius (eod. 223) 
appears to have known him only thruugh his book 
'on Fate'; and though he praises the clearness of 
Diodore's language, he seems to imply that the 
book did not show any corresponding clearness of 
thought. From Socrates {HE vi. 3, followed by 
Sozoinen, HE viii. 2) we learn that Diodore's fame 
was that of an exegctc, and an exegete oi the 
literalist school : ' he wrote many books, attending 
to the letter only of the Divine Scriptures, declin- 
ing to find recondite senses in them' (rds deupias 
ai/Tuiv etcTpcTrSfievos). 

According to Leontius of Byzantium, Diodore 
commented on the whole of Scripture. In the list 
given by Suidas, and derived by him apparently 
from the 'EKKXyataaTwii'IeTopla of Theodora* Lector, 
commentaries on many books of the Old Testament 
are mentioned by name, and, of the New, ' On the 
Four Gospels,' ' On the Acts of the Apostles,' 
*On the Epistle of John the Evangelist'; besides 
a treatise on the principles of exegesis, ' What is 
the difference between deup'ia and dW-nyopiaV It 
is curious that, while there is no notice of any 
commentary on the Pauline epistles in this list 
of Suidas, Jerome mentions such commentaries 
speeilically, 'extant eius in Apostolnm commen- 
tary * ; indeed, as he mentions no other work of 
Diodore's by name, but dismisses the rest under 
the general description ' et multa alia,' it may 
fairly be inferred that he attached particular im- 
portance to them. Whether these 'commentaries 
on the Apostle ' extended to all the Pauline epistles 
is not certain, though Jerome's language and the 
analogy of other Antioehene commentaries per- 
haps suggest it. Jerome himself (Ep. cxix., A.D. 
40b' : seep]). 4S4, 4So above) includes 1 >iodore among 
the commentators on 1 Corinthians, and quotes in 
full his exposition of 1 Th 4 16 " 17 : that he omits to 
name hitli in the prefaces to bis commentaries on 
Galatians and Ephesians (before 392 A.D.) may only 
mean that Diodore's commentaries had not at that 
time come into his hands. Of Cramer's Catena? 
only those on the Roman epistle, cite him— the 
Bodleian Catena on the earlier half of the epistle 
32 times, the Munich Catena on the later half 
only thriee (It) 5 ll 1 - 32 ). Even in the Podleian 
Catena the comments are not scattered evenly 
over the eight chapters, but begin only at 5 15 , 



* HarnacVs attribution to Diodore of a jrrnup of four treatises 
that pass under the name of Justin Martyr (' Uiod- 
Tarsus' in Texte mul Cntertmcktb 
not yet secured general assent. 






being fairly eonstant from that point as far 
as S- 1 ; the references are 5 15- w - 1S - -° 6 1 - 5 - l2, 19,SJ 

■p. 5. 7. 9. 13. 14. 15. 18. 21. S. 2* yl. 2. 3. 9. 15. 1H. 19. 21 * J^ 

reference to previous expositors should be noted 
{Cramer, 4S. 22), £wo<. pkv oCe . . . ^-qd-qaa-v. 

The exegesis of Diodore is concise, clear, in- 
telligent ; but an Antioehene expositor — and 
Diodore's theology in respect of the doctrine of 
grace does not appear to be substantially different 
trom his pupil Theodore's t — was perhaps hardly 
qualified to sound in these particular chapters the 
full depth of the Apostle's thought. With one 
exception thecatenist's citations from Diodore are 
short, but a passage of six pages (1US. 4 114. 12), 
which ranges over the whole of lto 7 5 -S' J , follows on 
the name of Diodore ; and there seems no valid 
reason for denying it to him. It would, therefore, 
form the natural starting-point for further investi- 
gation into the exegetical principles and methods 
in which Chrysostom and Theodore were trained, 
and from which, in opposite directions, they de- 
veloped. 

13. Chrysostom (commentary on the Galatians; 
homilies on the rest of the Epistles). — 

John, snrnamed Chnjsostom t — born at Antioeh 
about 347, ordained priest there in 3M6, consecrated 
bishop of Constantinople early in 39S, driven into 
tinai exile in 404,— is the earliest of the Greek 
Fathers whose exposition of all the Pauline epistles 
has come down to us. With the single exception 
of the Galatians, which is represented by a con- 
tinuous commentary (and even this was perhaps 
prepared for oral delivery, see below on that 
epistle, p. 503*), the method of treatment is, in 
every case, by a series of homilies actually preached 
in church. The benefit of his hearers, says the 
patriarch Photius at the close of an interesting 
criticism of the most illustrious of hi* predecessors 
(codd. 172-174), was the one great object of Chry- 
sostom, in comparison with which all else was 
neglected ; and he accounts in this way for the 
absence in the Howili's of any attempt to penetrate 
into the 'deeper' sense (to. fiadvrepa, i) fiadvTtpa. 
deupia). And while it is certainly true that Chry- 
sostom was in full agreement (fuller than Photius 
would pei haps have liked to admit) with the exe- 
getical principles of Diodore, his master, and Theo- 
dore, his friend, — witness, for instance, his general 
introduction on the ehronolog3 r of the Epistles, 
which he defends on the ground that awrtket 
ijfiiv Tpbs to. faro* fie va oi) fiiKpbv 6 tCjv iiri<TTo\uiv 
xpfoos (Horn, in ep. Horn., ed. Field, p. 4), — it is 
also true that the warm moral interest and direct 
purpose of edification animating the Homilia 
raises him above the arid intelleetualism which 
was the danger of the literalist school of Antioeh. 
To each homily is appended, at the end of the 
exposition proper, an 'ethical' application of the 
lessons to be learnt from the passage expounded ; 
and this is sometimes given the separate heading 
jldinLv in the J1SS. Of the homiletic expositors of 
' the Apostle," St. Chrysostom ranks as indubitably 
the greatest, and subsequent commentators and 
compilers bear testimony to his popularity as an 
exegete by the extensive use they make of Ids 
work; indeed his Homilies, shorn of the 'ethical' 
or directly hortatory passages, form the ground- 
work of most of the extant Catena' on the Epistles. 

In what manner and by what methods the 
Homilies of Chrysostom were preserved for pos- 
terity there is little direet evidence to show. 
Writing at Constantinople a generation after his 
death, the historian Socrates excuses himself from 

* The comments on S - -" (^ ascribed to Diodore in Cramer, 
pp. I4'2, 162, are said to belong to Theodore (see Swete, Theodore 
uj Mupmestirt, p. lxxiiin.). 

t c.'/. on ICo oiQ : ' the sin of Adam was one, but . . . con- 
denijn'wl vwr waMa**, j)e*ai)^ they imitated Adam,' reading 
U*u ivualitti fQr'furiea.r'iu (Ci'amer, 40. 32). 
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entering into detail on the characteristics of the 
Hoini'i «, or from attempting to explain their 
popularity, hy the remark that any one who wish ed 
to gain an idea of their brilliance a:td attractive- 
ness liatl only to turn to their ]>nhlislie<l form. 
lie appears to diM-iuguiih between two clashes of 
homilies — those that were published hy l 'hrysostuin 
himself, and iliose that were simply taken down, 
as he preached, by ahort-hnud writer.- (ai re (k8o0^vt(^ 
Trap aiTOv X^yat Kai ai XtyovTOS airrov virb rlv 6$irypd- 
<pu>v cK\ii<p6ivTes f HE vi. 4). The distinction thus 
made is borne out by such evidence, both external 
and internal, as we possess. t)n the one hand, the 
linished character of the homilies, for instance, on 
Romans seems certainly to imply that the preacher 
had himself prepared them for publication ; and 
with this col responds the fat t that references 
(intended toextu-e the preacher from duelling on 
topics which he had already elaborated elsewhere) 
ure more than once made to previous discourses as 
still acucssil le in hook shape, e.g. to the homilies 
on St. John and to the homilies on the change 
of name from Saul to Raul (Horn. vii. in 1 Cur., 
Cuuiiit. in (i<il. : both pa»iges are quoted ill full 
below, pp. 502'', f>lf3). Uil the other hand, the 
less polished style of some other series of Chry- 
so-tom's homilies, such as those on Philemon, has 
suggested that in them we have only the report at 
second hand of unprepared addresses; while those 
on Hebrews are known to have been tirst published 
after his death from notes taken hy the presbyter 
t 'oust an tine. 

The nii'iiuscripts (and Socrates, as cited in the 
previous paragraph) give to the Homilies the title 
Xoyot ; and this must he taken as their correct name, 
at least in the form in which they were prepared 
for publication, Photius, however, while admit- 
ting that he found them— he is speaking particu- 
larly of the homilies on Genufti* — circulating under 
that title, urges that, as thev consist throughout fit 
direct addresses to an nnefieiice, they are really 
not \vT)oi but bfitXlat (cod. 17-: ws irap>7as opu/f toJt 
aKpocLTas, o'ltu) npbs aiTovs awoTcivcTai ^at epwra *ai 
iroKp't'trat Kai vnt<TX''tiTai). 

Rliotius also bears witness to the high place 
among all the writings of St. Uhryaostoin which is 
due to the homilies on the Pauline epistles, taken 
as a whole, and at the same time draws a distinc- 
tion, which develops rather than contradicts that 
suggested by Socrates, between dill'eix-nt series 
among them : TrcoraxoD yap tois X!r,oiS on' rod rb 
KaOapbv Kai Xafjnrpov Kai eiKptvis fifTa too tjc^os 
Ttxvovp"/*}', ToiTots re eVraO0a [sr, in his interpreta- 
tions of l the Apostle' and of ' the Psalter'] /aaXiffTa 
diawpt-rrtt Kai t$ rZf wapaoaynaTuiv tiTzojla Kai xfj 
TiLv ivOvfirjuaTwi' dipQavia Kai (ef rrov Sf'oi) Kai otiu^t- 
TtjTf Kai dTrXiij lv re X^fei Kai <rvv8fjKr) Kai fie$jdip Kai 
vor)naai Kai tt) &XXr) [v.i. SXy] KaTacKcirrj dptara raaoc 
raj o\iy)pa<pa.v vircffHiffaro. ctXXd rat ft*v els t6v 
WttjotoXov iartv i$ aiTuiif tKfivtiiv tTnyulvai, iraiat 
re avT~i> eV ' XpTioy^tiq. SiaTpijjovTt i^irovi)6-r]aav, at Kai 
p-dXXov 5(.i)Kpiiiii}VTat, Kai -rroiat apxifparevovri. nranj- 
Qrjffav . . . ft tii rr\v Svfafjuf Kai tijv &\\-qv dperijv 
tov \jyov davnafav, ffxaXd^oyra airrbv p.d\Xov aXX* ov 
■xpdy,ua.o't KOtvois ivuT lJ t<pjpi(voi> rai/ras <paii} i^tpyd- 
uaaOai. 

In proceeding, therefore, to say something sepa- 
rately with regard to each set ol homilies on the 
Pauline epistles, we shall rely not only on in- 
dications of place and time, but, where such 
precise data fail us, on the more general charac- 



enstics ol caretul prepav 
Jut if evidence of this 



* Savile, Tillemont, Montfaucon, have all dealt with this sub- 
ject ; but the most couiplete and convenient discussion will be 
found in Field's Preface to his edition if St. Chrvsrsbom on the 
Hebrews, np. M-.wi. For an a< count of the editions of St. 
fJhrysobtoin'b Ilow.ilus, see below, pp t).»«-(jt""^ 



gests Antioeh, we shall, on the other hand, not 
too hastily conclude that an authoritative and 
apparently episcopal tone necessarily points to 
Constantinople ; for Tillcniont has collected refer- 
ences to such language in homilies indubitably 
Antiochene, and supposes that Flavian, on or- 
daining rhrysostom priest, entrusted him with a 
large share of his own episcopal authority (Mr. 
innircs, vol. xi. 'Saint Jean Chrysostouie,' article 
xiii.). 

(i.) Iiomam. — 33 homilies; in the earlier edi- 
1 tions arranged as 32, the lirst homily being treated 
separately as the 'argument ' (so similarly for the 
Philippians). In this series Chrysostotn perhaps 
reaches the zenith of his achievements as an 
expositor: in them more than anywhere else 
throughout his writings-such is the judgment of 
Isidore of Pelusium, himself no mean critic — 
'did John, tlie wisest of men, pour out the full 
treasures of his wisdom"; and he pays him the 
highest compliment in the jower of any critie 
when he goes on to asscit that 'if the divine 
Paul had received the gift of Attic language so 
as to be his own expositor, his exposition would 
have coincided with that of t'hrysostoni, oirw Kai 
ii/0vix7)p.afft Kai KdWn Mii KvptaKt^ta KtKotrfirjTat 17 
<?/yt7jeeia (ad Jsitbn-um iliwonmn, lytjt. lib. v. 32). 
If, then, the rule of Photius holds good, the^c 
homilies must belong to the Antiochene period ; 
and in favour of this view may be quoted a pas. 
sage in llotn. ix. [viii.] p. 50S1J,* oiSa uti vrb rbv 
| arjKjv tGfifv rbv avrbv kcu top naifieva, and po--ih|y 
another in ffoin. \\\\. [x.\.\.] p. 7J3C, hctcl tovovtov 
Xpjvov cL<fi<jvTts (i-0a lneive HaCXos, HvOa iotQi), IvOa 
awtK&Oiat Kai Sti\i\0f), WTtpavfitOa Kai wpbs tjjv 
/jtu^Hifv c\fit>i)v dirb Twf t6wuv wapa-rrt/iirofieOa. Tille- 
mont, indeed, reserves judgment on the ground 
that in the phrase* used at the end of Num. xxx. 
[xxix.] the preacher ranks himself among wat^f€% 
and d^xocrfs ; hut these wends hardly appear to go 
beyond others which Tillcniont himself, as above 
mentioned, had noted as belonging to Antioeh. 
A series of comments on Ro 5 ,J -o 3 taken from 
Hum. xi. [x.] are cited, together with other pas- 
sages from St. Chrysostom, by Augustine [rmitm 
Jiili'tniiHi, I. vi. 27), in order to rebut the force 
of Julian's appeal to ('hrysostoni's authority in the 
Pelagian contioversy. Vet how far l.'hryso>tom 
was in reality removed from the standpoint of 
Augustine may be illuvtrated by his explanation 
of Ro $■* (toU A.070 Tip^Qeaw K\i)Tois ovffiv), where, 
in order to emphasize man's contributory share in 
his own salvation, he erroneously interprets the 
irpjOtffts as man's and not (iod's (oi>x V kXij^cj fx6vov 
ctXXd i} irpjOfffts tiZv KaXavfjUfJU tiju auT-qpian f.'/ryd- 
aaTo, p. frX> P.; quoted by R. Simon, H'tt,t. L-rit. ties 
Cvmincntiiturs ffu XT, ]>. 174). 

(ii.) 1 Corinthians.- 14 homilies; also ranked 
among Chry*o*t inn's best work. The evidence 
of i*lace is here unusually important, since it covers 
not only iIicm- homilies but others as well In 
limn. xxi. p. 1SS E, t.'hrysostom urges that niggard- 
liness in almsgiving was esjtecially inexcusalde at 
Antioeh {Kai t-^to. ii> 'Avrtoxtia, if V vp^-rov exprjud- 
Tiffai' XptaTtavoi . . . ev rj ttoXvs a Trjs e\cr]notjvi>7)s 
rj jraXaiiii' fKifia KapTrits) ; ill Horn, xxvii. ]t. 'J4- C 
he cites Mt is 7 and says he has already explained 
the passage at length, when dealing with the 
liospel (Taera ^iv t'p\Ttpov tv aix^j ytvjufvot tcj x w .°'V 
5tcX£xdr)nev) ; and similarly in Horn. vii. p. 53 A he 
refers to his exposition of the (Jospels for fuller 
treatment of Jn 7^ ^ ly (dXXa tis a Tpliros t^s dva- 
yviJxrew ravr-qs Kai tcj exeiy^s, ee rots tvayytXiots ijor) 
t"pt]Tar Kai (bore pi) a-wex** T ^ a ^ T ^ > crpitptiv. €K(T 
irapaTrifiirofjifv toi)j ivTuyxdvovTas). The homilies on 

* HefiTwraM'H lo the HouhIv'x are «iven in the pa<jia^ of the 
t. Benedictine edition, because this numeration it, also to be found 

-.m »ffi2ed by m^rowoitW*^' 3 - 
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1 Corinthians were therefore delivered at Antiocli, 
but probably towards the end of St. Chrysostotn's 
residence there. 

( ; '\) 2 Corinthians. — 26 homilies. A reference 
to Constantinople appears in Horn. xxvi. p. 62»G : 
before the tombs of the tentmaker and the lisher- 
nian at Rome the very emperor humbles himself 
to ask their intercession ; and so, too, at Con- 
stantinople, Constantius conceived he could pay 
his father no higher honour than to bury him 'in 
the antechamber of the fisherman' — that is, at the 
porch of the church which contained relics of the 
Apostles. Savile, although he rated the style of 
these homilies above the average, yet thought 
himself forced by this passage to place them at 
Constantinople; but Tillcmont, Montfaucon, and 
Field rightly deduce from it just the opposite con- 
clusion. Two citations from these homilies were 
made in the Second Council of Nicrea (A.D. 787), 
the sixth session of which consisted of the reading 
of an elaborate refutation of the 'decree' of the 
Iconoclastic Council of 754. The latter had ap- 
pealed to St. Paul's words in 2 Coo 7 ' by faith, not 
by sight,' and 5 1U 'even though we have known 
Christ after the llesh, yet know we him so 
no more' ; and in answer to that appeal exposi- 
tions of these texts are given from Cyril of Alex- 
andria (see below, p. 5I5 !1 ) and from Chryso*tom. 
'ludvvrjs 6 inrtp xP m ' l0v Ka ^ MQov tI/jhov SiSao na\iav 
K€KTt]/xevos is quoted for both verses,— ^lansi, xiii. 
2SS, 2S!) [Eabbe-Colcti. viii. ] 122, II23]-.tfo>». xi, 
p. 514 C, Horn, x. p. SOS C, — and the quotations 
are of sufficient length (twenty-live and six lines 
respectively in Field's text) to be of some value 
for testing the character of the MS tradition.* 

(iv.) Gfdafimw. — A continuous commentary 
without break of any sort, for the chapters into 
which it is divided by the earlier editors are in 
no way represented in the MSS. Tins continuity 
necessarily carries with it the absence of the 
' ethical ' sections which in the other epistles form 
the close of each homily ; but, curiously enough, 
the use of the second person, winch would seem to 
be as alien to a commentary as it is characteristic 
of a homily, occasionally recurs, e.g. in the passage 
G73 E quoted just below, or in the comment on 
Gal 2 14 , p. 6SS U : fir/de avTiq v/jlols Oopvfjdrb) r) V£is. 
Either, then, the commentary was composed for 
ultimately homiletic purposes*, or it may be that 
the direct speech of Chrysostom the preacher 
flowed naturally from the pen of ''hrysostom the 
writer. Perhaps because of this uniqueness as a 
commentary among so many homilies, critics have 
differed much in their estimate of the literary 
value of this work ; Savile and Tillemunt rank it 
high enough to be allotted to Antiocli, and the 
latter adds that the 4 book ' on the change of name 
from Saul to Paul, referred to in this commentary 
(p. t>73 D E), consists of homilies that were cer- 
tainly preached at Antiocli (ed. Uened. iii. US- 140), 



* Comparison of the two texts reveals the following variants : 
— (1) Field, p. 12s, 1. 7, xxi -raXir to^tou ai-Tev (sc. ol being no 

longer za™ tretpxa.) kpx v >y<> v **» Xp'irrov erra. hi'.x>l/7i '. Cone. 
Xic. z.a.1 to-Xiv toZ a-lnev' 'Ap^nj-of tov Xpitrrov ivrec lilxvurt, as if a 
second quotation from Chrvsostom began at 'Apxryi*. (2) Field, 

1. 15, iXJ-i i'vv olz-rf, CoiKJ. ISic. u.K\ic ttjt oix-ri ytweK-xjn*. 
£m «' 7-u.l va.H'/i'rov iyvwxmutv to* Xflnrrou, ccXXa. vut oly.iii. Here 
the Council is clearly right, awl the MSS have omitted a line 
through homaotcleuton. (3) Field, 11. 15, 17, *,uHt u.U . . . 
\p,(FthZ J= : Cone. Mc. ill r,,ai>* piu . . . i-r) Vi Xpia-rcv, proh- 
ahly wrongly. (4) Field, 1. 22 [Jn U™], oix \ X 'i »&& '■ Cone. 
Xic. fjfj,,<ru oiSjv. Both readings have good support; but the 
latter is less likely to be the posterior insertion into Chry- 
sostom's text, and* is therefore prohahly genuine. (5) Field, 
1. 24, to iKToi sa.i>x<ii ihaLi; Cone. Nie. omits eupxit, perhaps 
accidentally. (6) Field, p. 120, 1. 29, '!■>«. i^Mn : Cone. Nic. l'>* 
fs.v,Tii. (7) Field, !. 29, £J-rr, ixtiw 'vn iz>,;u,t>Zy.!r ; Cone. Nic. 

it 'is difficult here to decide. ' (S) Field, L'31, tsSto : Cone. Nie. 

omits. (!» Field, 1. 33, it io-e-rr^ xui tv«U"7'"fi;' i Cone. Xic, (Field, Veron,, and 3 ilSS, atpjn 

le-.spointedly,completesthequotdts >nb< pveti?dnj;.<vTi Jtfttu.* " pnutur hof'^w' vww* «itl. 

and subjoining t<« U ****-,?* **« *&*&* the rest omit X »?U 



and was therefore more likely to be accessible to 
Antiochenes than to Constantinopolitans : iVa /jltj 
tou KCLTewtiyovTos &Tro<rTCLS ixa.np'jT€pov wonqaw rbv \6yov 
. . . Kal rjixtv 8£ eipr/TaL tis vwtp tovt(jjv \uyos ore irepl 
riji fj,eTa04aews avrou t^s Trpo<rr,yop[as 7rp6s v/xas 8tc\eyo- 
fieOa . , , el Se (Tri\4\r}a6e, ivrvxovrei CKeivip ry /3t^\ttj 
wavTa efoecrde ravra. A bliel citation from 'John 
Chrysostom," ck tou VTro/J.prjfJ.o.Tos tt)s irpos Fa\dTas 
eVicrroX^s, is preserved in Photius' account (cod. 
229, part 3) of a work by Ephraem, patriarch of 
Antiocli A.D. 527-545, in defence of the Council of 
Chalcedon ; but the words themselves— tin, <prjai, rd 
Xe^etf <7apKt iradeiv Tbv Oebv \jyov <ppjt>rjfxa tt)s £KK\rjaias 
iariv, wenrep Kai ^\6.(T<pT)fj.ov Kal airofi\i\Tbv Ti> nrjpvTTeiv 
oLurbv wadelv ttj (pijffei tt)s 6e6TT}Tos — a])} tear to be 
neither akin to Chtysostoin's normal theological 
style nor identified in his Galatian commentary. 

(v.) Ephcsiuns. — 24 homilies. Allotted by 
Savile, on account of their unfinished style, to 
Constantinople, but by Tillemont and Montfaucon, 
on the giound of historical indications, to Antiocli. 
Tillemont points to the impassioned appeal against 
schisms in the Church at the end of Horn, xi. {after 
the exposition of Eph4 4 " 1(i )p. S6 tf'., which naturally 
connects itself with the Eustathian separatists at 
Antiocli ; Alontfaucon to various laudatory refer- 
ences to the monastie inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring hills,— Horn. vi. p. 44 A, Ilotn. xiii. p. 
44 E ; cf. Horn. xxi. p. IG2 D,— whereas at Con- 
stantinople the monks were not dwellers in hills, 
and are mentioned rather with blame than praise. 
If further argument is needed, it may be found in 
the mention without definition, as ol a *aint well 
known to the audience, of Pabylas, martyr-bishop 
of Antiocli under l'eciu.s (6 /ia/cctptoj fjj&pTvs BajHOXas, 
Hon. ix. p. 70 C). 

Citations from or referenees to these homilies 
are made (1) by Theodoret, Dinlvgus II. ' Inron- 
fusns,' ed. Schultze, IV. i. p. l.j!S, <fk tt)s ep/JLrjveias tt)s 
Trpis 'E0efftot'j eTrtaToXTjs : {a) Hum. i. p. 7 L>, /card ttjv 
evooKiav . . . ytyovzv : (b) How. iii. p. 20 D, irepi 
tovtov (prjalv'O Beds tov Kipiov tj/jlCjv 'Irjaou XpuTTov, ov 
wept tov 8eov \670u : (c) Horn. iv. p. 2G F, Kai SvTas 

i)fJ,S.S . . , TT€pl TOV KOLTCL COLpKa TT&VTa etpTjTCLl * (2) 

by Epliraem of Antiocli (see just above) in Photius 
cod. 22U for the use of 6 dvOpuwos with the aiticle 
of the human nature of Christ (6 XpturdaTOfios iv ttj 
tpfirjveia T/js n-pos 'E<pe<riovs ewiaToXrjs rpixT/s 6/j.i\ias) : 
the whole passage IS E-1U C is more or less in 
point, but the specific refeience is perhaps to 20 D, 
tov dvdptjjTrov et's jue'-ya iopriXuTfjTos ctfi77a7e — (3) by 
Facnndus of Hcnniana in the middle of the 6th 
cent., pro iJrfcnaiottc Trium Cnpitulornm, xi. 5 
(ed. Hirmond, ]). 4S(j ; Gallandi, Bibi. Yd. Putrum, 
xi. 7SS), ' beatus loannes ... in coniniento e]iistol;e 
ad Ephesios libro tertio,' tran-lating into Latin 
(a) Horn. iii. pp. IS E-19 A, iwi>r\<jov 8<rov . . . roiJ 
6fov \6yoi ovSa/jiws, and (b) Horn. iii. p. 20 C 1 >, 5t'o 
7dp rd fxiyic-Ta . . . ov irepi tov deov \6yov.-f 

(vi.) Philipjtwn.*. — lb' homilies; in the earlier 
editions 15, because the first homily was separately 
treated as the 'argument' (so also in ] tomans). 
This is the first set of homilies which the majoiity 
of critics place at Constantinople, on the ground 
partly of general negligence of style, partly of 
language that is supposed to be definitely episcopal 
in the "'ethical' pait of Horn. x. [ix.], p. 2tiS V 
onwards, where tlie preacher rebukes his congrc- 



* Theodoret's polemical quotations, at least from early 
writers, are not to he relied on ; it is therefore nil the more 
important to note that his differences from Field's text are 
relate ely slight. In one case {p. 7 1>, u; «.v r<; i,-rei for us iv 
fr<j] txei) he suppoits Cramer's Catena against all the direct 
J?> 'r.dition. Did he use the Catena? 

t Facundus entirely supports Field in his return to the text 
of the Verona edit ion' against Savile and the Benedictines ; e.g. 
20 D he reads 'in sanguine « i>> «-alvavit ' = ri «;«*t, alro'C \<runrm 
(Field, Veron,, and 3 Jiss\ ii^ainst omission by the rest) and 
'"■■">•■■' hiw.'H»^,)i- «.«^w.fi utci. the same authorities, where 
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gat ion for their grudging supiKvrt of the clergy.* 
lot even for thi* epistle j*ravs doubt must he felt 
in presence of a passage indicated by Tilleiuont, 
//em. xvi. [\v.] p. itlN G D, where Chrvsostom, 
enunmrating the drawbacks to earthly royalty, 
ends liis ilark catalogue of mtftfortunoi with the 
catastrophe, in which Yalens p«ri*hod, while 'lie 
that now ml on, e\ er since he put on the ilia.lem, 
has lived among laKmrs, dangers, deApoudeneie*, 
calamities, conspiracies.' Chrysostom w:is jx K»ld 
preacher ; hut even in CliryuuMom'ii mouth such 
language is more natural itt a distance from the 
onrt. Ami it is not wisy to see why the argu 



— 10 homilies. The supposed inferiority of the 
style of these homilies led Savile to attribute 
them, according to Piloting eanon, to the Con- 
stautinopolitun period. Montfaueon, however, 
while admitting that on none of the Ppistles is 
it so dillieult to decide as on these, considers that 
the unstinted eulogy of monks in Horn, ml Tun. 
\\\\, and the absence of any indication of episcopal 
position in dealing with the qualification* for the 
ministry laid down by St. Paul (contrast the 
pa**ugl* quoted nl*»ve on 1 and <2 Thess. >, point on 
the whole to Autioe.lt. The homilit* on 1 TiinoC y 
are named by Knhraem of Antioch and Leontius 



ment should leap from Yalens to Arcnttius without of ByznnUniu : Kphraein (aj>, Photins, cod. ±2t>), 
any hint at the critical fortunes of the inter- appealing this time to the teaching of the Pat li 

losius (A.D. 3:y-:v.t.-»: - 



■diate reii;n of Tin 
if The<fMjo»in« is meant by 6 vCr kparZv, the homilies 
again Wong to the Antioohene period. 1 it a 
Catena from the Pathers contained in P.ook i. of 
Leontius of Byzantium, contm Xcnturi'iin^ ct 
Ent)f>:fiirtno,< t i are included passages from Chry- 
sostoms Ham. in 1 Tim. see jiitf WIow and tn 
1'hil. the latter passag* is from Horn, vii [vi.] 
p. 'JX"» 1», fi0f(pvr 5ov\ot t\aSe . . . tj uo^tj ro* Ptov. 

I vii. ) Cvlih<i,<i*vn$. l'J homilies. Por the lirst nrt-nel 
time the indications are decisive in favour of 
Constantinople. Not only is the style considered 
to he Mow the average of the other epistle*, hut 
the preacher is quite- certainly a bi*hup ; in limn. 
iii. p. 34 it \) V he sits t>i tov ttpJrov toitoc, to him 
belongs t6 rjji tri&Korrj d^ici^a. Hum. \ ii. con- 
tains two illustrations drawn from current or 
recent events : «, 374 P, ' the man who but yester- 
day was exalted in the tribunal, who had heralds 
to proclaim aloud his dignity and crowds of 
attendants hustling a way for him in the forum,' 
who today is living deprired of nil this pomp and 
station, can only 1k> the minister Eutropiiis be- 
tween Ids fall at the Wginning. and his death at 
the close, of A.t>. 3lH> : p. 37"' E, 'my own city 
{if t \<i jj rHcifta) gave oll'ence to a pre* iou- 
monarch, and he ordered it to Ik? destroyed to t'ie 



ntteunost, inhabitants and buildings alike . . . 
but when our neighbours of the city on the coast 
interceded on our behalf, our citizens went alKmt 
saying that that intervention was a worse humilia- 
tion than the destruction of the city would have 
Ken St. Clirysusiom, in fact, is giving his audi- 
ence at Constantinople the story of the experiences 
oi 'his own' city of Antioch after the 'statins' 
riot of A.D. ,v<7* It may l>e noted that the 'Jnd 
and 3rd homilies were preached on successive day? : 
p. 33^ A, Wfitpov dva.-ta\\on4vo\^ clCjhov roCro xpo^eo'Qi ' 
$tl : 343 11, r^utjov droSoCvat dva-^^alov to c^A^ua 
&Ttp \Hct dr(Sa\!>uifr. Perhaps the days were 
Saturday and Sunday. 

{viii.Tlix.) 1 Thtn&ilammis. — 11 homilies; 2 
Thaw f/< nimi/t. — o homilies. Both sets i^>i homilies 
appear to be e)utw|*a] utterances, and were there- 
fore preached at Constantinople: ef. I Tliess. 
Hi»M. \. p. 40o C, \ar . . . r»;i (\>A»70-iai CTcia- ; u j; 
rfj5 KOivijs fi\rjs aTetp^e : Htm. si. \>. oi'4 E, i s-tt-^L^oj 
fs,t?jui)»' rr;<! artt> , rwi' i'u2-r T^orrQiTiai : '2 Tliess. 
Hum. iv. p. £33 K, q\\q. <?t)<t<.v . . . <ri- a$ioh rbv \aov 
is-f -i rov rnaiuevov Trapa.\a\elr, p. 33o E, rjutls Syftov 
rofoi-rov TfKx<rr2r(t, ef. p. 33t> 1> C. 

(\. (xi.) 1 Tunvthij. — 1^ homilies; I Timothy. 



on the Unity of Christ's Person, includes o Xptxro- 
(TTOfxoi Tijf rpdi Tin6dtor Tpwrrjv fpfj-rfvawr t'n-c<Tro\t;» > ; 
l.eontius (see just al>ove on PhilippiaiiM cite* from 
Horn. i*» 1 Tim. vii. p. oSO l», tT«5ij ->dp Svo ^I'jfwi- 
I . . . oi'tw \ai Otbi V- 

(\ii.) Tttus. G homilies. The principle laid 
down abovtr, that caution must \k' e\eicisetl in 
interpreting ptWftftgtiS which at lirst sight seem to 
imply episeojial oversight ou the part of the 
receives abundant jiwtiti cation in thesf 
iioinilit's. Por whereas on the one hand Horn. i. 
p. 73o 1> speaks of the jrar^oa) 5idroia w hieh forbids 
treating anyone r~.r dpxouiruv other than gently 
■howe\er inueli trouble he give lis,' on the other 
hand Hum. iii. p. 7-4(5 C contains an indisputable 
reference to Christian attendance at non-Christian 
sanctuaries at Antioch. 'What mu*t we say of 
those who keep the same fasts as they do, who 
observe sabbaths, who go oil' to place* dedicated to 
their worship, such as the spot at Daphne, the 
so-called ea\e of Matrona?' * 

<\iii.) I'MltmoH, — 3 homilies. These homilies 
appear to present no features suggestive of either 
AutiiK-hor Constantinople. The majority of critics 
suppose that the relatively nnlinished >tyle is 
decisive, according to Phut in* canon, for Con- 
stantinople; Vcnables (/*;,■/. Chr. fiimp: i. o33M 



* Tlie most dofinire w^ivl* ot al], mt. 
. :\j»near in Hietl s tt" 



i tit, (ji. 27^ I>). do not, 



t A writine tf ^ Lixfs' »m«ierly discussiiin of this important 
hut objure writer {Textt und l'tUervucJiun<im, iii. 1. a. p. lx>:>. 
tliv tr^Atisc coiifiii .\fft. *t Eutych. was juiblishe«.l t>ttween .ii"J 
ami ."*»4. lA>>ntius is not mentioned in the DU'timuiry of 
C/.rUt : > UiixTTMphy. These passages from Chr>-sostom »re 
in the Latin \ersiem of H. Canisius. Lrctioiitrs Antiymr (re- 
edited In J. HiisnA^e. Thctoirntx .Mmnumeittunnn. i.. Antwerp, 
a. p. 17iK. p. .^4!, and in the Greek of the important Bcnlleian 
MS of Leontius. ixxi. Lainti.MHis i^-. KB, foJi. 556. S6fl : tmt 
tux are oniitieit t^ith man 
c. 130V, 'minueiKii >otuiuiui 



'[naksof them as perhaps ' extemporaneous 
addresses taken down by others." Yet *nch is the 
uncertainty of this sort of criterion that Mont- 
faueon can assert that ' parem dili-entiam et ac- 
cnrati.mem ahtu m lonptj* euis wx n i>= rtas. 

Nil Latin translation of any part of L'hryiu*totu 
on St. Paul was known to <.\u«iodoiu* when he 
wrote his sutninarv account of extant eonimeu- 
taries, <h Iiistihi'tune Jhrimimm Uttrruttm, 
ch. 5 ; but he |iuaidWtl a complete set of them in 
the original Cieek, which, a> he fcay?, could be 
tramdatwl if wanted— if. that is to say, the Latin 
commentaries which his library eonbl manage to 
procure should turnout insntlicient. ' Cuninieino- 
rat,'V" tameu epittolas a loanne Chry#o*tomo ex- 
positas Attico sermone, in suprascripto octavo 
armario derelitpii, ubi sunt gne<i codices con- 
gre-ati : ut si latina mm jiotucriut latiora com- 
ment a procurari, de istis siihinde traiisferatur quoil 
plenissimam poterit pnvd.are uotiliam." Two 
things are here worth notice. In the tirst place, 
Chry.*o*tom was, for the Latins, th Creek eom- 
meiitator par excclli na' : it CaSfioiloru* knew of 
the existence of any others, they were at any 
rate not in hi> hands. In the second place, 
the quality which distinguished ChrysoMom in 
CafsiodoruV eyes from all the Latins was hb ful- 
ness : there lie was in the library, ready to Ikj 

•One would naturallv suppose that alUHims to the well- 
ktumii name of the AnUoebene iHiphne implied heathen 
worship: but the fast* and sablvuhs are. of course. Je«i-!i. 
and from Worn. adc. 7ififin«* i. ted. Dened. i. »i in it appears 
that then- wa* a Jewish svratetosrue at Daphne, besides that in 
Antioch : *«. =«:«»; n,.-i ^: i.ra^Jt >.:>» tr--?*;*-,^ «;,«t io > *. 
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translated if no Latin commentary of equal 'lati- 
tude' should come into the hands of the monks of 
Vivarium. 

That the Homilies should have been early trans- 
lated into Syriac is only what we should expect ; 
and the evidence of the catalogue of Syriac MSS 
in the Pritish Museum fully confirms such expecta- 
tions. The material falls naturally into the three 
elapses of (a) translations at full length ; (b) abridg- 
ments extending over several or all of the Epistles ; 
{c) fragmentary quotations. 

(re) Translations. Romans: MS deexlv.* (Brit. 
Mil.,. Add. 171(34) is for the most part a palim- 
psest of a 6th or 7th eentnry MS or the homilies 
on Unmans. 1 Corinthians: MSdlxxxix. (Add. 
145031, sjee. vii.-viii., Horn, xx.-xxxiii.; MS dxe. 
(Add. 12100), A.D. 584, Horn, xxxiv.-xliv. 2 
Corinthians: MS dxci. (Add. 14564), sa'C. vi.-vii., 
complete save for a few lacuna; ; MS dxcii. (Add. 
12180), saee. vi.-vii., complete. Ephcsians : MS 
dxciii. (Add. 14565), sa'e. vi.-vii., complete. 
I'hilijipians, Philemon: MS dxciv. (Add. 14566), 
s,;ee. vi., fragments. Colosstans, Titus: MS 
dxev. (Add. 145G0, part 2), sa^e. vi.-vii., consider- 
ate portions. 1 and 2 Thcssalonians : MS 
dxcvi. (Add. 17152), A.D. 594, complete, t— In this 
group of MSS all the Epistles are represented 
except Galatians and 1 and 2 Timothy. 

(b) Whereas the MSS of translations in full of 
the Homilies range from 550 to 750 A.D., those of 
abridgments and extracts— in which all or most 
of the Epistles are treated in a single MS— belong 
to the later centuries; and this is probably not 
an accidental distinction, but is a parallel pheno- 
menon to the supersession of commentaries by 
Catena- in general.— MS dcexiv. (Add. 14083), foil. 
1-141, spec. x. : parts 3 and 4 (with two great 
lacuna) of a commentary on the Pauline epistles 
abridged from Chrysostom, containing Galatians 
[Gal 0'--end, Eph., Pli l 1 ' 11 lost], Philippians, 
Colo^sians, I and 2 Thessalonians [1 and 2 Tim., 
Philem., He 1-10 7 lost], He 10 8 -end; on fol. 14o/j 
is a complete list of the number of Chrysoftom's 
homilies on each epistle. — MSdeeelii. (Add. 12168), 
foil. 160-233, sa'c. viii.-ix. : Pauline epistles, with 
extracts throughout from Chrysostom ; Colossians 
comes at the end between Titus and Hebrews. — 
xMS dcccliii. (Add. 12144), foil. 123-176, A.D. 10S1 : 
Catena on all the Epistles, principally, but in this 
case not exclusively, from Chrysostoiu. 

(c) The fragmentary quotations are far too many 
to enumerate here, and must be sought for in the 
catalogue itself, and in Wright's invaluable index- 
to it. Often, of course, the motive for the choice 
of the passages is the dogmatic interest: thus MS 
decclvii. (Add. 12155), s:ec. viii., consists largely of 
tcstimonia collected from the Fathers with a view 
to the refutation of various heretics ; and citations, 
or groups of citations, from Chrysostom on the 
Epistles occur on no fewer than twelve occasions, 
representing on one or other occasion eaeh set of 
his Homilies. 

Tt remains to give an account of the principal 
editions of the Greek text, and of the manuscript 
authority on which they are based. 

The edit to prince / >s of the original Greek text of 
Chrvsostoni on St. Paul is the Veronensis, amiperb 
piece of typography in four folio parts, J published 
at Verona 'per Stephannm et fratres a Sabio' in 
1520 ; the patron, according to the preface addressed 



to pope Clement VII. by Ponatus of Verona, was 
Giber t us, bishop of the see.* Part i. eon tain* the 
homilies on the Romans(foIl. 1-132) and Kphesians 
(133-204) ; part ii. the two Thessalonian epistle* 
(foil. 1-33, 34-47), Colossians (4S-80), 1 Corinthians 
(87-255) ; part iii. the Second Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians (1-93), Titus (03- 108), Hebrews (100-205), 
Philippians (205-240) ; part iv. the two Epistles to 
Timothy (1-42, 42-70), Philemon (71-78), and Gala- 
tians (78-107). The Greek is given without any 
Latin translation. The homilies on all fpistles 
except 1 and 2 Thess., Go!., and 1 Cor. are divided 
each into two parts, the more strictly honiiletie 
portion at the end being separated oh' with the 
title 7}6ik6v. The general title of the homily and 
its running headline is \jyos a,.\6yos fi' t and so on. 
Even the commentary on Galatians has the running 
title X670S a throughout ; but, being a commentary 
and not homilies, it has of course no 'ethical ' sec- 
tion. The text of the whole edition is taken appar- 
ently from a single manuscript, identified by Heyse 
(see below on the Oxford edition) with the Venice 
MS, Mareianus 103, sice. xi. The unusual order in 
which the Epistles occur in the edition is no doubt 
faithfully reproduced from the order of the MS : as 
each series of homilies circulated from the lirst 
independently, and were rarely brought together 
into a single MS, there was no fixed rule to follow, 
and the sequence in the Venice MS may be assumed 
to be accidental. The Verona edition is, apart 
from the matter of punctuation, warmly praised 
by Savile ; its faults were due to the imperfect 
condition of the 'half-eaten' MS on which it was 
based. Indeed it is now clear that, as regards the 
type of text used, succeeding editors (until we 
come to Field) progressively deteriorated from the 
standard of the cditio princcps rather than im- 
proved upon it. 

In 1003 an unimportant edition appeared at 
Heidelberg 'in bibliopolio Commeliniano,' which 
claimed to restore to its integrity the mutilated 
Greek of the Verona edition by the help of MSS 
at Heidelberg and Augsburg; but the character 
of the edition is far from corresponding to the 
promise of the title-page. 

A very dillerent work soon followed. In Sir 
Henry Savile's great edition of the complete works 
of Chrysostom (Eton, 1612) the Pauline epistles are 
to be found in vols. iii. and iv. — in vol. iii. Romans 
to Ephesians, in vol. iv. Philippians to Philemon. 
Information about the MSS used must, however, 
be sought in vol. viii. (the concluding volume) col. 
22511". The groundwork of Savile's text through- 
out was the Verona edition, but he modilied it by 
the help, on each epistle, of some one MS from 
the libraries of France and Germany. For the 
Homans he used a codex 'Pegius' of Paris — ap- 
parently Paris gr. 731, s;cc. xi. ; for 1 Cor. a MS 
of New College, Oxford— no doubt cod. Ixxvii. wee. 
xii. ineunt. ; for 2 Cor. a Palis 'Medicean' MS; 
fur Gal. a Paris ' Regius' MS ; for Eph. an Augs- 
burg MS— presumably Munich gr. 353, wee. x.; tor 
Phil, a Vienna MS and the copy of a Vatican MS 
— perhaps Vatic, gr. 551, sjec. .v.; for the remain- 
ing seven epistles also an Augsburg MS— perhaps 
Munich gr. 377, sa>e. x. For the Roman epistle he 



* The roman numerals are those of Wright's catalogue. 

t The homilies on 2 Thessalonians are reckoned not as five 
homilies, hut as an introduction and four homilies : compare 
the arrangement for Romans and Philippians in the earlier 
editions of the Greek (above, pp. 502 b , ~>l).i')- 

I That is, it is parjed with four separate paginations, hut there 
is only one colophon, and no copy that the present writer has 
seen is bound in four volumes, 
only, and bound in volumes 



further gives in an Appendix, vol. viii. ee. Oisl-OSS, 
a collation again of an Augsburg MS— apparently 
Munich gr. 457, sa>c. xi. A large number of sug- 
gestions and emendations are also printed in the 
margin of the texts. l)y using more than one 
manuscript, and still more by drawing on his own 
critical ingenuity and that of other scholars, 
Savile was able to make in many ways a very sub- 
stantial contribution to the improvement of the 
text of St. Chrysostom ; but the type of text re- 

bs. i'osiihh i was issued in sheets *»Gompare the account joi the Veronu Oecumenius, p. 4s5. 

ateachpurtor'sd^rehon. ^y^CtOSOU ® 
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presented by liis new MSS was inferior for tlie 
most part to the type represented by the Venice 
Ms employed for the Veronu edition. 

A new edition whs published at Paris in IG36 by 
the kind's printer, < '. .Morel, of which volumes 
iv.-vi. contain the homilies on the Epistles. Morel' 



Mowp cviii. = (vi. 275) £, sa'e. x. xi. : Eph., 

Philippines, Philemon. 

,, cix. = (vi. 270) a, sa-c. ix. x.: 1 Tim., 

2 Tim., Philemon, 1 The**., 

2 Thessalonians. 

In the 'Pra'fatio' above referred to— a singularly 



edition do >s not pretend to do more than follow i perverse piece of writing — Mattluei explains his 
Savile's Greek text, incoipornting at the mine ien*ons for devoting such" special attention to the 



time Latin translat 
Fronton du Due, 

The Benedictine edition of St. Chrysostom was 
the latest of the vast labours carried through by 
dom Bernard Montfaueon. Vol. ix. (A.D. 1731) 
contains the liomilics on Romans; vol. x. (A.D. 
1732) contains land 2 Cor., Gal.; vol. xi. (A.D. 
1734) the remaining epistles. According to the 
convenient custom of Benedictine editor*, a Latin 
translation faces on each page the Greek text ; 
but the latter is generally judged to be inferior 
to t lie text of Savilc. The manuscripts used were 
exclusively Parisian: on llomans [the numbers of 
the modern catalogue of M. Oiuout are substituted, 
where identilication is possible, for those of Mont- 
faueon] MSS Paris gr. 732, sac. xi., and 731, sac. 
xiii.; on 1 Cor. MS gr. 73S, see. x.; on 2 Cor. MS 
eoislin 74, su-c. x. ; on Gnlntians none ; on Epli. MSS 
coiflin 74 (as on 2 Cor.), coi-lin ~\ ncc. xi., gr. 
1017, sa«.\ \.: on Phil, apparently MSS eoudin 7o 
and gr. 1017 (tis on Eph.); on Col. MSS gr. 1017 
(as on Hph.), gr. 731, &«e, xi., gr. 743, say. xi.; on 
1 The**, apparently gr. 743 (as on Col.), gr. 1**17 
(as on Eph.), and one other ; on 2 Thess. gr. 743 (as 
on Col.), and a second ' Colb. 610',' which may 
perhaps be gr. 744, sire, ix.; on I Tim. 'Colb, (HO' 
(as on 2 Thess. ) and gr, ~4',1 (as on Col.) ; on 2 Tim. 
nothing is mid ; on Titus gr. 745 (imperfect), ncc. 
xii., and 744 (fragmentary), *a*c. ix.; on Philemon 
gr. 745 (as on Tit. Montfaueon does not appear 
to have made exhaustive use even of the early 
MSS of the. Paris Library ; the reissue of the Bene- 
dictine edition, Paris. IS34-ISIM, takes account of 
several additional MSS: e.g. for Romans gr. 731 
sa-c. xi.; for 1 Cor. gr. 739, 'we. xi., and 740, 
xi.; for 2 Cor. gr. 741, sum-, xv.; for Gal. gr. 



c. xi.. and 1017 (imperfect), sa-c, 

Meanwhile, before the appearance of the second 
Benedictine edition, attention had been called to 
the importance of Chrysostoin's /families for the 
history of the text of St. Paul, by C. F. Matthni, 
whose critical edition of the New Testament ap- 
peared at Riga towards the close of the lSth cent.: 
part vi. (Romans, Titus, Philemon) in 17*2, part 
vii. (I and 2 Corinthians) in 17S3. part viii. [Gala- 
tians, Ephesians, Philippiansl in 17S4, part x. 
(Hebrews, Colossians) also in 1784, part ix. (1 and 
2 Thessalonians, 1 and 2 Timothy, together with a 
' Pnefatio in onincs 1). Panli epistolas ) in 17s~>. 
Mattha-i was professor at Moscow, and his MSS 
of the Homilies were exclusively drawn from the 



porating at the same reasons for devoting such sp< 

revised by the Jesuit I MSS of Chiysostom's /lomilies. To Chrysostom, 
he maintains, are largely due the dilliculties which 
beset the attempt to reconstruct the original text 
of St. Paul. Partly through his copying Origin— 
the loss of whose coinnientaries Mattluei proicsses 
to regret only because lie would like to apportion 
the amount which Chrysostom borrowed from him, 
partly through his own carelessness and inusnul- 
nes* of "quotation, the text of the Epistles as u#ed 
in his /lomilies was seriously depraved ; while, 
owing to the popularity he enjoyed, the text thus 
depraved, copied by John of Damascus, Theophy- 
lact, and others, reacted upon the current manu- 
scripts of the New Testament. Thus, in order to 
grasp the whole extent of the corrupting iullucnce 
of the Greek Fathers upon our existing MsS, it is 
necessary lo identify the Chrysostom leading of 
each disputed passage in turn ; for whatever else is 
right, that is sure to be wrong. Rut this iduntin- 
cation must rest not on the editions of Savile or 
Montfaueon, — since neit her used enough codices, 
nor followed tho-e they used, but on a fresh and 
thorough examination of a larger number of MSS. 
Mattluei's own work on the Chrysostom MSS 
was naturally limited to collation of the text of 
the Epistles as embedded in the //wmfrks : but a 
complete edition on a wider basis of MS authority, 
as demanded by him, was in fact produced lor the 
'•xford Library of the Fathers by the Rev. F. 
Field, better known perhaps as the editor of the 
lh.&tptu. Collations were supplied— in Italy by 
Theodor Heyse, at Munich by d. G. Krabiuger, 
at Paris and Vienna by other scholars. Among 
the MSS employed for the lirst, time — and 
usee. I many of those that older editors had u>ed were 
075, re-collared for the new edition — were (1) tor 



/inmirn* : Paris gr. HH0 A, sac. xi.; Vatic. 
s;r-c. x.; Venice Maieianns OS, s;ee. xi., and 5G4, 
s.i'c. xi. ; Vienna Lunihee. cxli. {How. i.-xxix.) 
' autioitus.' * i2) For 1 Vorinthiins : Paris gr. G33 
(imperfect), s:ee. xii., and suppl. 226 {//ma. xxi - 
xxxiiiJ, Sec. ix.; Munich gr. 373 (beginning in 
Hodi. iv. : 'omnium pra'stantissimus"), »,it, x.; 
Venice Marcianus 9L>, sa i c. x., and Append. 77, 
s,-cc. xii. the two latter only paitially collated. 
\\\) For ? Corinthians : Paris gr. 742 (contains only 
the 'ethical' or hoinilctic portions), *wc. xiii.; 
Vienna Lambee. exxxv. 'antiques,' exxxvi. ' per- 
vctustus,' and exxxvii. ' pervetustus/ |4' For 
(inlnt'mns : Paris gr. 7-5, s;ec. xii. : Munich gr. 
37>i (as for ICor.); Vicuna Lambee. exxxv. (as 



library of the Holy Synod in that city— many or for 2 Cor. ), and ex), 'antiquus'; and an unidenti 
* *..»■ »!...„. i.„.i ..J? ,.„:..: li.. £.*. "\t . I....1 \- :.... m w- i-.\ i/.._ v..i, „„;■,„., „ . M. ,„;..!. .„.- 



most of tbem had come originally from Mount 
Atiio* : a list of them inav be inserted here. 
Mosq. xevii. = Matthii'f (vi. 202) 3, A.D. 917: 
Romans. 
,, c. = (vi. 204 1 N, san?. x.-xi. : Romans. 

ci. = (vii. 277) 1, A.D. 993: Hebrews, 
Colossians. 
,, cii. = (vii. 275) 9, saec. x.-xi.: 2 Cor., 

1 Timothy. 
,, ciii. =(vi. 275) a or G, sa?c. x.-xi.: 2 Cor., 

Titus. 
„ civ. =(vii. '274) 7, sa'c. ix. : 1 Corin- 

thians. 
cv.=(vii. 27-4) 2, A.D. 990: 1 Corin- 
thians. 
cvi.=(vii. *i7u) 4, sa>e. xi. : Philippians, 



lied Venice MS. (5) For Kplvuwms; Munich - 
353, sjcc. x. ; Vienna Lambee. exxxvii. (as for 
2*'or.: only used in part), and exxxviii.. wee. xi.; 
Florence Laurent, pint. viii. 2, sa-c. xi. ; Vatic. 
551, s ;i .c. _\. (6) For Philippbtus: Mus. Brit. 

I Burney 4S, sa-c. xiv., and Vienna Lambee. e.\l. 

! las for Gal.). (7) For Volusshms : Mus. Brit. 
Rurney is (as for Phil.) : Vienna Lambee exxxix. 
■ pervetustus,' and exl. (as for Gal. Phil.). (S. 9) 
For 1 miff J Th ssaloniatis: Mus. Brit. Burney 4S 
as for Phil. Col.): Florence Laurent, pint. viii. 2 
las for Eph.). (10, 11) For i mul 2 Tim thy: 
Mus. Brit. Burney 4S (as for Phil. Col. Thess.). 
For 1 Tun. only: Florence Laurent, pint. viii. 2 
fas for Eph. Thess). (12) For Titus: Bmney 48 
again, and Munich gr. 353 (as for Eph.). f 13t For 



. . e il.V' jf^P *-r*/#jTf,-^<-/ Ki/ Ji >f | y***^ 1 j**-'» '» l '* of Lnfiibeciiis* catalogue must be luKtn for 
ii. ^(vn. 279J 5, sa«. x.: Hcbre^fc. ^^U^QSQm ^ 
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Philemon: again Burney 48.— Besides these, the 
Catenae published hy Cramer are mentioned for 
every epistle exeept 2 Cor. ; the first of the two 
Catena? on Romans contained practically no Chry- 
sostom, hut in every other ease the Catena texts 
are stated to he of great value, and sometimes 
lo preserve the tr e text against all the MSS of 
the Homilies themselves. These latter ^\1SS are 
divided hy Field into two classes — the first contain- 
ing a purer and more original text, the seeond the 
recension of some later scholar. Since the first is 
represented more or less by the Verona edition, 
the second by Savile, — Moutfaucon's is set aside as 
being critically of less importance than either, — 
Field's text represents to a large extent a return 
to the editio jirinceps. How well justified he was 
in doing this may be seen from the note to the 
quotations by Facundus of Hcnniana from Horn, 
in Eph. iii. (p. 503 h , above) ; just as his dependence 
on Cramer's Catena against the direct MS tradi- 
tion is in another case supported similarly by 
Thcodoret (ib.). In fact, Field's is the only edition 
which can be called in any real sense critical ; and 
although the number of fllSS used might perhaps 
with advantage l>e increased and more use might 
be made of the Syriae, it is not likely that the 
work of this eminent scholar will for a long time 
to come be superseded. 

Field's volumes appeared in the following order : 
2 Corinthians, 1845; I Corinthians, 1847 ; Romans, 
I84U; Calatians, Ephesians, 185:2 ; Philippians, 
Colossians, I and 2 Thessalonians, 1855; I and 2 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 1861 ; Hebrews (with 
indexes to the whole), 18(32. 

About the same time with the Greek edition, 
and under the same auspices, an English transla- 
tion of the Homilies was undertaken at Oxford as 
part of the large series of translations in the 
' Library of Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church.' 
In I83i) appeared in two parts the homilies on 
1 Corinthians, translated by H. K. Cornish and 
J. Medley (from the Benedictine text, but modified 
from Savile) ; in 1840 those on Calatians, trans- 
lated anonymously, and on Ephesians, translated 
by W. J/Copeland: in IS41 the homilies on 
Romans by J. B. Morris (from Savile's text, 
modified hy the new collations of MSS) ; in 1843 a 
volume containing Philippians by \V. C. Cotton 
(from Savile), Colossiaiis by J. Ashworth, and 
1 and 2 Thessalonians by J. Tweed (all these from 
the reissue of the Benedictine text, compared with 
Savile) ; in the same year another volume con- 
taining I and *2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, also by 
J. Tweed (from the new Benedictine text, with 
Savile, and occasionally with material from colla- 
tions) ; and in 1848 the homilies on 2 Corinthians 
by J. Ashworth and J. F. Christie (from Field's 
text, which, as above mentioned, had been pub- 
lished as early as 1845). 

14. Severianus of Gabala (commentaries or 
homilies on all the Epistles?), — 

Severianus, bi*hop ot Gabala, on the Syrian coast 
south of Antioch, is principally known to us as 
one of the main instruments of St. Chrysostom's 
misfortunes. It was eommon knowledge that 
Chrysostom's fame as a preacher was the cause of 
his selection to the episcopate of Constantino] de, 
and therefore other Syrian bishops who had 
acquired a local reputation in the pulpit were 
moved to follow in his footsteps, and, neglecting 
their Hocks, to transfer their oratorical gifts to 
a more comprehensive sphere. Antiochus of 
Ptolemais anrt Severian of Gabala came in this 
way to reside in the capital ; and whether or no 
they were moved by jealousy of the bishop's 
preaching powers, they suon showed themselves 
two of the most persistent and unscrupulous of 
his enemies. History has not eafetl lo tell us 



more of them : they are visible on the stage for 
a moment in the light which radiates round the 
personality of St. Chrysostom, and when that 
light is withdrawn they pass on into darkness 
again. Nor in the ease of Antiochus do any 
literary remains survive to enable us to judge how 
far his friends were justified in bestowing on him 
the rival appellation of the 'Golden Mouth' ; even 
Gennadi lift, de Viris Jllustribus, 20,* knew only a 
single one of his homilies. Severian was perhaps 
the more eminent preacher of the two, and cer- 
tainly the more considerable exegete : Gennadius 
(op. cii. 21) describes him as 'in divinis .scripturis 
eruditns et in homiliis deelamator adnrira talis,' 
and had read his exposition on the Galatians. 
The evidence of the Catena- points to his having 
written on at least several others of St. Paul's 
epistles: Oeeumenius quotes him on Romans, 
1 Corinthians, 2 Thessalonians ; t Cramer gives 
several quotations from him in each of his two 
Catena 3 on Romans, many in that on I Corin- 
thians, several again on Galatians, Thessalonians, 
and the Pastoral epistles, while for the four 
epistles of the Roman captivity the colophons at 
the end of the Catenre summarize their sources, 
and in each case Severian is named among them. 
Ephesians : T£i> eis rr\v irpos 'E<p«riovs iwivTohriv 
\\av\ov rov aTOffrokov (^tjyrjTLKuitf ett'KoyQv rvfios dwb 
<pu)PT}S 'ilpiytvovs, tov fianaplov 'luavpov, —evypiapov, 
Qeoddipov. Philippians: Twi/ els ttjp wp6s ^tXtirirrjaiovs 
eVicrroXV i^-qy-qriKdv eiihoyZv rofios a tov /xaxapiov 
'Iwavpov IQ. levripLaPOv 2. Veo8wpov 6. Colossians : 
At cKXoyai rqs €pjxr\peias rTjs Tapoucnqs e7rurToX?5 s eK T0 ^ 
Kara 7r\dros i>irojxvrjiJ.aTas tov <ro<pov koli olxovpieviKOu 818a- 
<rna\ov 'Icjjolppov tov eTuaKuirov rrjs jBaaiXioos ?r6Xew? nal 
^ev-qpiavov tov Ta^dXr/s kcu Oeodupov rod Mo^oi cartas' 
ex^L nal p-lclp xpV aiv tov fidKaplov KvpLWov. Philemon : 

TiSj/ els TT)V 7T/30? ^tXrj/XOpa lTri<TT0\7)V €^T}y7)TtK^P €K\oyQf 

rofios a. i] ipiJ.7)ueia. rrjs eTrtaroX^s tov /xatcaplov 'Iui&pvov 
tou Xpvaoarb/xov, ~ev7}pia.P0V, k)eo8upav ^[o<pove<TTias. 
It is clear that the statements of these colophons 
imply something more than the occasional use 
which could be made of miscellaneous homilies 
and the like : they are satisfied only by supposing 
that Severian had formally written on these 
epistles.* The same thing follows for I Corin- 
thians from the extensive quotations from him, 90 
in number, in Cramer's Catena. Add to this the 
express testimony of Gennadius for the Galatians, 
and we have six epistles which Severian can be 
proved to have expounded— whether in commen- 
taries, or like Chrysostom in homilies, has not so 
far been established. As Severian is further re- 
presented on each of the remaining epistles (to a 
greater or less degree) in Cramer's Catena, the 
deduction is a probable one, that, like his other 
contemporaries of the Antiochene school, his ex- 
position covered the whole range of the Pauline 
epistles. § 

Severian is, as we should expect, a commentator 

* Gennadius, a presbyter of Slarseilles, published about a.d. 405 
a supplement to the de Viris lllustrihus of St. Jerome, enumer- 
ating exactly one hundred writers for the century that had 
elaps-ed between the original work and the continuation. 

t One of the Cateme in Karo and Lietzmann's list, Vat. gr. 
127n, sksc. xii., Romans and 1 Corinthians (p. 489* above, A), 
appears to be related to Oecuinenius hut to name its authorities 
more frequently ; and may possibly prove useful for identifying 1 
further quotations from Severian for these two epistles. 

I As the contributions of both Chrysostom and Theodore for 
these four epistles can be identified, - in the case of Chrysostom 
from his Flomilifs, in the case of Theodore from the Latin 
version (see below, p, nil) 1 '), — it ought to prove possible, by a 
process of exclusion, to put together the residue that belongs 
to Se\erian ; but the attempt has not yet been made. 

§ Venables, in Diet. Christ JJiorjr. iv. &2Gb, speaks of the 
possibility that quotations given as from Severian may really 
belong to' Severus, the great Jlonophysite patriarch of Antioch 
in the early Cth century, lint lie was not apparently acquainted 
with the decishe testimony of Cramer's Catena ; nor is Severus, 
active write! vb w-js, Uuown to have commented formally on 
any' of tht F utt.Q epiitTei .. fe ei further below, p. 522*. 
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of the litcrali st or historical type. An interesting 
testimony to his refutation us ;i preacher outside 
the limits of the influence of either Constantinople 
or Antioch, is the fact that in the Coptic Church 
his Homilies are prescribed as lessons in Holy 
Week, together with those of Athanasius, Chryso- 
stoni, Slienoute tlie Copt, and Severus of Antioch 
the Monophysite. 

15. Theodore of Mopsuestia (commentaries on 
all the Epistles). — 

1. The position of Theodore in history 

AMOXG SrilIAys, GREEKS, LATINS.— Theodore- 
called sometimes of Antioch, where he was l>orn 
alxmt 3o0, but more often of .Mopsnestia, of which 
he became bishop in 302— was pupil of I Hodore, 
friend of Chryxifttnm, and after tlie hitter's death 
the mutt inllneiitial teacher, whether as theologian 
or as exegete, within the Eastern Church. Intel- 
lectually the greatest of the Antioehene writers, 
Theodore's greatness wa# seriously rjualilied by 
the defect of one -sided ness : in exegesis he repre- 
sented the extreme of the reaction against tlie 
nllegorizers, minimizing or explaining away the 
Mc«ianic element in tlie Old Testament ; in 
Christology lie dwelt on the ethical value of the 
human example of Christ so exclusively as almost 
to make ' tlie Ma>ter ' (6 8«nr!>T->it XpurTos) a different 
I'erJyn from tlie indwelling Word. In Itoth aspects 
Theodore's thought may not unfairly be culled 
rationalizing; and yet there is both in his theology 
and in his exegesis an important element of truth, 
such as specially needed emphasis in his day and 
perhaps also in ours, lie died at the end or 4*JS, 
'taken away from the evil to eome,' just as the 
theological tendency which he represented and 
fostered \vas coming to a head in the Nestorian 
controversy. 

Naturally, Theodore became one of the great 
saints and doctors of the Nestorian communion. 
Throughout the long centuries of its prosperity he 
wn*. to it, pt tr t.ecclb'ncc, 'the Interpreter': most, 
if not all, of his commentaries on Holy Scripture 
were translated into Syriae, and were read in that 
language for at least 1000 years. Vet, so far, only 
the commentary on St. John has been in this way 
recovered : we owe the greater part of our extant 
Syriae literature to the Monophysite monastery 
ol Nitria in Egypt, and consequently writers of 
the school of Theodore are but scantily represented 
in it. 

Naturally, again, in proportion as Theodore- 
l>eeame an authority among the Nestorians, he 
became an object of suspicion within the Church. 
In the lirst generation, indeed, after the Council 
of rphesus in 431, the 'Churches of Syria and 
Cilicia' remained faithful to the memory oF their 
great teacher : ' we believe as Theodore believed, 
long live the faith of Theodore.' The Council 
itself, though in one of its later sessions it had 
condemned the use of a creed which appears in 
fact to have been Theodore's, neither on that 
occasion mentioned his name nor took any other 
opportunity of aspersing his memory. Cyril of 
Alexandria did not conceal his own conviction 
thai Theodore nnd Diodore 'had borne down full 
sail upon the glory of Christ," and were the true 
parentsof Nest onanism ; he collected and answered 
a series of pro j)osit ions taken from their writings ; 
but happily foi the peace of the re-united Churches, 
and in spite of pressure from his more extreme 
adherents, he declined to commit himself to the 
fatal policy of post mortem anathemas. For a 
century, therefore, after Theodore's death it re- 
mained possible for orthodox Christians of the 
' East ' to study the Biblical writings of ' the Inter- 
preter' without being calumniated as fautors of 
heresy: and it is at least not improbable that it 
was within this period that the Catena' in wlueh 



most use is made of him were originally compiled. 
Hut the stubborn and protracted resistance w hich 
the Chalcedonian definition encountered in so many 
quarters, caused the centre of gravity in matters 
theological to shift further and further from the 
standpoint of the older Antioehene school; while 
the sensitive orthodoxy which was engendered by 
the struggle made it easier for each party to pro- 
cure the condemnation of the extreme wing on the 
opposite side than to protect the extreme wing on 
its own. When Justinian anathematized Theodore 
to please the Monophysites (as he had already 
anathematized Origen to please the Nestorians), 
he failed, indeed, to reconcile the separatists, but 
he might at least claim that his policy had in- 
curred no serious resentment among Greek church- 
men. The accusation of Ne-torianizing tendencies, 
repeated under a series of Monophysite emperors, 
had already driven the orthodox section of the - 
sehool of Antioch to sncrilice Theodore ; and if we 
may believe the evidence produced in 5f>0 at a 
council at Mop.-uestia, — held, it is true, under 

Iiressiirc from Justinian, — the name of Theodore 
ind been erased from the diptychs of that Church, 
and the name of Cyril substituted, as far back at 
any rate as tiie end of tlie 5th century. 

r'cir the Eastern empire the action of Justinian 
and hi* count lis was linal : the Chalcedonian party 
in the Greek Church had enough to do to maintain 
their own orthodoxy nnd that of the Fourth 
Council without taking under their protection the 
favourite teacher of the Nestorians ; Theodore's 
writings, Biblical as well as theological, were 
plaeed under a tacit ban, and circulated only, so 
far as they circulated at all, in fragmentary and 
emasculated form in the Catena:. But the Latins 
were less trammelled by fear of emperors or Mono- 
physites ; the resistance, indeed, of pope Vigilius 
was after a time overcome, but the Churches of 
Africa and North eastern Italy broke oil' com- 
munion (and the latter l>ody maintained their 
separation for over a century) from men who had 
dared to anathematize not -only the opinions, but 
the name, of one who had ' departed this life in the 
peace of the Church and the praise of the Father*.' 
Justinian employed force; tlie opposition resorted 
to the pen. Uusticus, the pope's nephew and 
deacon, published an improved Latin version of 
the Acts of Chalcedon. The Ilrerimium of Liber- 
atus, archdeacon of Carthage, and the pro JJc/cti- 
stone Trium Cnpitulonutx of another African, 
Facundus, bishop of Hermiana, state the contem- 
porary case against the condemnation, Facundus 
especially giving us valuable particulars in regard 
to Theodore's life and writings. Jnnilius, an 
African official at Constantinople, introduced Theo- 
dore's principles of exegesis to the West under the 
title lnstituta rcjnlarin JJirince Lcgis ; while it 
was probably about the same time, and perhaps 
also in Africa, that the commentaries of Theodore 
on the lesser l'auline epistles were translated into 
Latin and so preserved lor the use of future genera- 
tions. But the controversy of the Three Chapters 
died out at last, and the same silence about the 
person anil history of Theodore as already pre- 
vailed among the Greeks overspread the Western 
Church aim. 

2. General estimate of Theodore's Style 
(AS GIVES BY PlIOTlCS).— Before all first- ban. 1 
knowledge of Theodore's works bad quite dis- 
appeared, the patriarch I 'hot ins, in the ( Jth cent., 
placed on record the only criticism we possess of 
'the Interpreter's' literary style. The three 
books which came into I'hotins' hands were (o) the 
2.") or 28 books virkp BcunXetoi; Kara Evvofiiov, cod. 4, 
with which in cod. 6 Piloting compares and con- 
trasts the treatise, bearing the same title, by 
. Cie^ory 'of Nysfca; (^) the commentary in 7 tomes 
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on Genesis, eod. 38 ; {7) the 5 books Upbs roi>$ 
\{yovTa.s <pvaei ical 01) yvufJ-r} irTatav tovs avdpwirovs, 
cod. 177. According to his custom, Photius sup- 
plements hisaeeount of each work with a summary 
judgment of the merits or defects both of its style 
and of its subject-matter ; and, by combining the 
three notices, we may form a fair general idea of 
the impression made by Theodore's writings on a 
competent and not wholly unsympathetic reader. 
Strong in power of thought and in his handling of 
Scripture, Theodore's weak points, according to 
Photius, are obscurity and prolixity. His style 
(<ppa<ris) cannot be called lucid (o-a0ijs)— although 
his vocabulary is simple enough — still less brilliant 
(\ay.irpjs) ; it is, in fact, ungraceful and unpleasing 
(&X a P l * Kal- dt]8^s). Its obscurity is due to long- 
winded periods (crxoiforee<?<ri trepioSois) ; to the ac- 
cumulation of parentheses {Trapefj.(2o\a2s dXXeiraX- 
XtjXcus), which distract the mind from the subject ; 
to fondness for oblique cases and v participial con- 
structions {rats tCjv 6vOfJ.aTU)v TtXayiats nal rah fiero- 
Xikclu X^eo-i) ; to continual and inartistic tautology, 
in which the repetitions are more circumstantial 
than the original statements (ras iirava\ri-J/eis ir\£ov 
tQv Sujyrfjeuv rats irepiGTaaeai jxe fj.ee tZ<tO en). On the 
other hand, Theodore's writings are packed close 
with thought and argument (rens Siavoiais ko.1 tois 
eirixeipifj-acn \tav ttvkv6s) ; in fertility and in mas- 
siveness of proof {t6 vXtjOos t&v e'irixeipt]fJ.a.TO}f nal 
rb yovifiov) lie its as much superior to Gregory 
of Nysfea as he is his inferior in beauty, bril- 
liancy, and charm (/cdXXet re nal Xa fj.ir -poT-qn ko.1 t<j 
■ijSi'TaTif}). Whatever his other faults, the con- 
tinuous labour he spent on Holy Scripture (0iXo- 
iroy&Tepov SiaTedyvat), and his wealth of apposite 
citations from it (rats ypa<pt.KaU fi/Hara Tt\ovrGiv 
fxa/rvplats), deserve full recognition. As an exegete, 
he avoided allegory as far as possible, and inter- 
preted historically. 

The criticisms passed by Photius upon Theodore's 
style and method would perhaps apply less seriously 
to exegesis than to some other departments of 
literature. A wide acquaintance with Scripture, 
an unwearied devotion to its study, when combined 
with unusual powers of thought, albeit not of ex- 
pression, are no contemptible equipment for 'the 
Interpreter' of St. Paul. 

3. history of Theodore's commentary on 
the Epistles.— {I) The. first complete list.— The 
fullest information about Theodore's commen- 
taries, and the first quite delinite statement that 
he expounded the whole series of Pauline epistles, 
come to us from the great catalogue of Syriae 
writers drawn up for the Nestorians by their 
metropolitan Ebed-jesu (died A.D. 131$), and printed 
in vol. iii. pp. 1-302 of .1. S. Assemani's Bddkftheca 
Orientfdis Chiuentinu-Vaticuna (Pome, A.D. 1 7— «"> : 
for Theodore, see pp. 30-35, eh. Nix.). The bulk 
of Theodore's works, Ebed-jesu begins by telling 
us, amounted to 150 times that of the Prophets: 
as they were arranged in 41 [it is possible that we 
ought to read 51] ' divisions' or ' parts,' each part 
must have been thrice the size of the sixteen 
Prophets put together. Of these parts, the com- 
mentaries on the Old Testament appear to have 
occupied 18; St. Matthew, St. Luke, St. John, 
and the Acts, one each ; and the Pauline epistles 5, 
The latter are enumerated as follows (Assemani 
gives, in parallel columns, the Syriae text and a 
literal translation into Latin) : — 

'epistolam quoque ad Komanos ad Eusebium 

exposuit. 
binas ad Corinthios epistolas tom'is duobus 

dilueidavit et illustravit rogatu Theodori. 
Eustratius postulavit expositionem quattuor 

epistolarum quas sum eommemoraturus : 

epistohc. ad Galatas et ad . Ephesiys et ad 

Philippenses et ad Colosseuses. 



binas autem ad Thessalonieenses Iaeobo efrlagi- 

tante exposuit. 
epistolam ad Tiinotheum utramque explicavit 

ad Petrum. 
Cyrino etiam deprecante exposuit epistolam ad 

Titum et ad Philemonem. 
item epistolam ad Hebra-os u,d eundem Cyrinmn 

dilueidavit. 
quinque autem tomis finem imposuit eomnien- 
tariis suis in totuin Apostolum.' 

If we may assume, as appears probable, that 
the words jmffa ('division') and pe.nqirita (irtfa^, 
'volume') are, for the purpose of the catalogue, 
identical, — Assemani translates both by 'tomus' 
— then, of the live parts into which the commentary 
on St. Paul was distributed, the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
must have contained respectively Pomans, 1 Co- 
rinthians, and 2 Corinthians; the 4th, Galatians — 
Colossians, with perhaps 1 and 2 TJiessalonians ; 
the 5th, the Pastoral Epistles, Philemon, and, He- 
brews. This, however, was probably no more than 
a mere library arrangement of the Syriae volumes : 
what takes us back nearer to the original com- 
position of the commentaries is the grouping 
according to their various addressees — Eusebins, 
Theodore, Eustratius, James, Peter, Cyrinjs. 
Theodore's exposition of St. Paul was therefore 
not a book eairied through continuously and pub- 
lished as a single whole, but a series of at least six 
parts, which, so far, may or may not have be- 
longed to the same period of his long literary 
activity, and mayor may not have been written 
after the same method and on the same scale. 
Like Chrysostom's homilies on the Epistles, Theo- 
dore's commentaries must have been too bulky to 
be compressed within a single binding ; and they 
must therefore have circulated separately or in 
groups, with the result that one writer would 
naturally have acquaintance only with some of 
them, another only with others; exactly as the 
evidence now to be described shows to have been 
the ease. 

(ii.) Earliest isolated references. — Ebed-jesu bears 
witness to the knowledge of Theodore's commen- 
taries on the epistles, and the position held by 
them, among the Nestorians of the Middle Ages: 
we have now to turn back to the earlier but more 
fragmentary references which can be picked out 
from the controversial writings of the reign ol 
Justinian. 

a. The first specific mention of any of Theo- 
dore's commentaries on the Epistles is in Leontiua 
of Byzantium, contra Sesturianos ct Eutijchittnos, 
between 529 and 544 (see above, p. 504 a ). To each of 
the three books into which that work is divided a 
Catena is appended of x/s^fffu or pieces just ificati res, 
those of Look iii. being taken from Theodore, 
Piodore, and Paul of Samosata. Mai (Script. Yd. 
Nov. Coll. vi. 299-312) has printed the Theodore 
passages, with the prologue to them : Leon tins 
there complains bitterly that Theodore's followers 
were so carefully on their guard against commit- 
ting any of his writings to the uninitiated, that 
his own selections had been perforce restricted to 
the single work irepl (he intentionally miscalls 
it Kara) t9)$ (i/avdputrrfaeus. From the exegetical 
books he consequently quotes nothing beyond a 
single passage on the Psalms; but he gives a list 
of those which were known to him by name, and 
compounds for ignorance of their contents by 
ingeniously vituperative mis-statements of their 
titles. In' this list he includes (besides the books 
on Genesis, Job, Psalms, St. Matthew, St. John, 
St. Luke) 'the false interpretation' (tV irape^-f)- 
yqaiv) of the Epistles to the Hebrews, Corinthians, 
and Galatians. 
, /3. The Acts of the Council of Constantinople in 
^ 553, which anathematized Theodore, are extant in 
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L,atin. The 32nd of the series of quotations from 
his works, which were read at the fourth ' collatio ' 
or session, is taken ' ex eoinniento epistolre ad 
Hehrneos' (Labbe-Coleti, Concilia, vi. 55; Mansi, 
Concilia, ix. 21G) ; Theodore there deduces from 
Ac 10 3aa and Fs 44 (45) s that the imetion or 
jVi eaiuahship of Jesus was a 'reward.' The Con- 
stitution ud Imperatorem of pope Vigilius in the 
same year examines the Councils quotations one 
by one, and condemns, under the same heading 
'ex commento epistola? ad Hebra'os,' the passage 
just mentioned (Labbe-Coleti, v. 133G ; Mansi, ix. 
82) : the Latin of the quotation is identical (save 
for transcriptional errors) in the Aets and in the 
Constitution, so that probably an official Latin 
version was ordered by the Council and supplied 
to the pope. A later pope, Pelagius II., writing 
to the bishop* of Istria in 585,* quotes (from one 
or other of the above sources) the same passage 
under the same title (Labbe-Coleti, vi. 201) ; Mansi, 
ix. 443). 

7. Facundus of Hermiana (iii. 6 ; ed. Sirmond, 
p. 127) quotes in defence of Theodore a passage on 
Ro l 8 'in eonimento epistola? ad Romanos,' as 
showing that he admitted both Messianic pro- 
phesy and the unity of Person in the two natures : 
' et prophetas de domino Christo loeutos et ipsum 
dominum Christum homineni eonlitetur et Deum.' 

(iii.) Printed collections of fragments on the 
epistles from Catenae. — a. The first considerable 
eontribu'tion w.as that of Mai's fyti'-ilet/iuni Uo- 
iimitum, iv. (1840) pp. 490-573, consisting of pas- 
sages from a Vatican Catena on 1 tomans : the 
number of the MS is not there given, but it is 
supplied in Nov, Pair. DHL vii. 407 as Vat. gr. 
702 (on which see Karo and Lietzmann's list of 
Catena? above, p. 4S8, e). In his Nova Patrum 
Bibliothcca, vii. (1854) I, pp. 4O7-40S, Mai adds (i.) 
one more fragment from the same M S on Ko l a ; (ii. ) 
14 or 15 fragments from the same MS on 2 Cor. ; 
(iii.) two small fragments from Vat. gr. 765 (sa>e. 
x.) on Gal 3 a - 22 — which, however, as Lightfoot 
{Galatians 5 , p. 229 n.) points out, really belong 
to Theodoret. 

/3. between the earlier and the later publication 
of Mai, Cramer was issuing the sueeessh-e volumes 
of his Catena? on the Epistles, and thereby adding 
largely to our stock of fragments from Theodore. 
The lirst or Bodleian Catena on Roman* (chs. 
1-8) contains 54 quotations from Theodore ; but 
since this Catena is beyond doubt descended, 
directly or indirectly, from the Vatican Catena on 
which Mai had already drawn (see above, p. 488 h ), 
no real addition to our knowledge was thereby 
made. The seeond or Munich Catena on Romans 
contains no more than 10 pieces from Theodore, 
and those quite brief, so that it, too, hardly comes 
into account. Rut for 1 Corinthians [the Catena 
is taken from Paris gr. 227] there are 58 passages 
from Theodore ; and in the same way the Catena 
on the lesser epistles from Calatians to Philemon 
[taken from Paris euislin 204] supplied Cramer 
with no inconsiderable number (see just below, in 
connexion with the Latin version of the commen- 
tary on those epistles). 

7. Of A. P. V. von Wegnern's Thcodori Antio- 
clieni Mopsnestiw episcopi qutv supcrsunt omnia, 
only the first part, embracing the commentary on 
the Minor Prophets (Berlin, 1834), ever appeared. 
But in IS47 the scattered fragments of Theodore's 
work on the New Testament, as they had appeared 
in Mai's Spicilerjinm and Cramer's Catena, were put 
together and arranged in order by O. F. Fritzsche, 
Thcodori e])iscopi Mopsucsteni in Novum Tcsta- 
incntum commentariornm quia reperiri potucrunt 
(Zurich). Of this useful volume, pp. 45-107 belong 

4 The letter was really written by Pelagius' deacon, Gregory, 
afterwards pope Gregory the Great. 
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to Romans (Facundus' fragment, and the Catena 
fragments of Mai and Cramer combined) ; pp. 
10S-II9 to 1 Cor. (Cramer, with corrections) ; p, 
120 to 2 Cor. (one fragment on G G from Cramer; 
Mai's Nora Patrum ]liblioth'.ea, vii., liad not then 
been published) ; pp. 121-172 to Calatians-Hebrews 
(Cramer, with corrections). Fritzsche detected 
some cases of ineorreet attribution to Theodore 
made by either Cramer's copyist or his MS; but 
he did not examine the MSS himself, and he 
worked without the help of the criterion now put 
into our hands by the discovery of the Latin 
version. Of his preface, the most interesting part 
is the disquisition on the unknown writer ' Tlieo- 
dorus monaehus.' Cramer's Munich Catena on 
Romans assigns to tins author 3!) pieces, but 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (on the authority of Mai'a 
Vatican Catena) claims 1G out of the 39, and 
Dioilore (on the authority of Cramer's Bodleian 
Catena) 4, while 2 are Tlieodoret's. Among his- 
torical personages known as 'Theodore the Monk,' 
the easiest to identify with the exegete of the 
Catena* would be, Fritzsche thinks, the Severianist 
monk Theodore of Alexandria at the beginning of 
the nth cent.; but the result of Fritzsehe's analysis 
of the 30 fragments on Romans points rather in 
the direction of some unknown compiler of the 
Antiochene school (see below, p. 5I9 1 ). 

5. The edition of Theodore in Migne's Patrologia 
Grrccn, torn. 66, is, so far as concerns the Pauline 
epistles (ce. 787 - 90S), reprinted direet from 
Fritzsche, with the addition of a Latin transla- 
tion and of the fragments from Mai's Nov. Pair. 
Bill, vii.* 

(iv.) The Latin version of the commentaries en 
Gnluti(tns-Philrmon r — More important for our 
knowledge of Theodore than even the discoveries 
of Mai and Cramer was the identification of a 
Latin version of the eommentaiyon the ten shorter 
epistles. The Benedictine editors of St. Ambrose 
noticed that, of two sister MSS of an exposition 
of St. Paul belonging to the great library of the 
abbey of Corbie, near Amiens, the lirst contained 
on Romans and on 1 and 2 Corinthians the well- 
known commentary of Ambrosiaster, the seeond 
contained on the remaining epistles (Hebrews not 
being included) a commentary wholly unknown 
to them save that Rabanus Maurus had obviously 
made large use of it (AmbrosH Opera, ii., Paris, 
1690, App. p. 21). f The next scholar to coneera 
himself with the Corbie commentary (which mean- 
while, sinee the time of the Revolution, had 
become JS'os. 87 and 88 in the public library at 
Amiens) was another Benedictine, dom, afterwards 
cardinal, J. B. Pitra. Pitra saw that the unknown 
commentary wsm a genuine and unadulterated 
survival from the Patristic period, far older than 
the Uth cent. — the date both of Rabanus and of 
the Corbie MS ; and believing that lie had found 
the true author in the person of St. Hilary of 
Poitiers, lie published in 1852, under that Father's 
name, the full commentary on Calatians, Ephesians, 
ami Philemon, with brief notes on the rest (S/iid- 
hfjiitm Solesmenst, Paris, i. pp. xxvi-xxxv, 49-159). 
But a comparison of Pitra's text with Cramer's 
lately published Catena on the same epistles 
revealed the fact that in the Creek fragments 
which bore the name of Theodore was to be 
found the equivalent, so far as they went, of the 

* E. Sachau'e Thcodori Mnpxuctfcni Jracjmenta Stfriaca e 
codiciUis Musei Britaiurici Sit.itt.nx ([.,« 1 ,,*.ijr, 1809) appears to 
contain nothing from any of the commentaries on the Epistles. 

t Besides Rabanus (who, however, for Gal. and Eph. used the 
real Ambrosiaster, and only hegaii his use of the unknown 
authority with Philippians), we can now arid Amalarius, <U 
Ecclcxiantivis O.lfieiis (Philippians and 1 Timothy), and arch- 
bishop Lanfranc's commentary on St. Paul (Galatians to 
Philemon), as well as an isolated reference on G.< latimis in 
the Collectanea of Sedulius Scotus ; see Swete's Theodore, 
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Latin (if the Corbie MS ; and the only possible con- 
clusion was that in the latter \vu po*fiae*ed a com- 
plete version of Theodore's commentary on these 
upistlcs. The comparison was made, and the con- 
clusion drawn, by .1. L. .laoobi in 1S.">4 {Jteittsehc 
Zitixvh rift fur ehriMliehc \\risssnarJi*ft mid vhrivt- 
Ihhes Lebmt), ami, indopondeiitly, by l»r. Iloit in 
1S3!) {Juiinutl of Classical aiuf Sacred Philology, 
iv. 302-3HS), Mr. llort afterwards! discovered a 
second ami slightly earlier MS in Brit. Mils. 
llarley 3W53, from Cu.su on the llosdle : and an 
edition of the Latin version, with a re-collation of 
Cramer's Greek fragments for the ten epistles 
covered by it, was published in ISSO by Dr. 11. 1 



read Theodore of Mopsueslia under the pseudonym 
of Ambrose of Milan. 

(v.) Ord r and date of Theodore's commentaries 
an the Epistles. — Of t lie order in whieh Theodore 
lommcnted on the diU'ereiit epistles of St. Paul he 
givuss, several indications by cross-references from 
one commentary to another (Bwt»te, p. Ixiii).— 
(a) Gtdatmns after Rnmwix : on Gal 3'- J (Swete, i. 
p. 51, 1. 0) he refers 1 to Ito 1 l :l - : 'si nostram 
ih'currere volnerit iuterpretationem in qua latins 
ill explicasse videmur.' -{;}) (iaiutimts after Jle- 
firctex : on Gal 4- 4 (i. To, 1. 10) he says, ' in epistola 
ilia qua' ad llcbiteos est int«rpretnnt#n ostendimus 
uvidentius.' *~(y) Gtdtttutits iff tar sevc.ru t {?) other 



&\\ ^u{ Theodore, *f Map-msstia on the minor Epistle cjiixtlcs: on Gal 2* (i. Hi, 1. 2U) he alludes to pr»- 
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of iff. Paul: Theodut-i Mupsii'st-ni in eplstolmt ]>, 
Punti eonunentarii, 2 vols., Cambridge) — a hook of 
the rare kind for which praise is superfluous. 

The Latin supplies us on the one hand with 
some sort of representation of Theodore's meaning 
over long pages where the Greek entirely fails 
us, and on the other with a test for the venliea- 
tion of what really in the Catena belongs to Theo- 
dore. It is satisfactory to find that the net result 
lias I ecu to add to the number of fragment* 
admitted as genuine by Fritzsehe ; for whereas 
only seven of his passages have to be struck 
out", there are nearly 4U others in the Catena 
of which Theodore had wrongly been deprived 
(Swete, p. xvii, n. 3 and 4). That the catenist 
can now be shown to have often abridged and 
occasionally paraphrased his author (Swete, p. 
xx.w), is no more than the parallel experience of 
other writers in tho Catena 1 might have led us to 
expect. 

The translator may be credited on the whole 
with faithfulness ami conscientiousness ; but 
neither his knowledge of Greek (at any rate of 
Theodore's Greek) nor his command of his own 
touguij was sufficient to produce what could be 
called, from a literary point of view, a successful 
version. As to his date, it is natural to bring the 
attempt to introduce Theodore to Western renders 
into connexion with the circle of Kacundus and 
dunilius, and to place him conjectural ly at or soun 
after the middle of the Gth cent. ; and the con- 
jecture is in harmony with the evidence of his 
Biblical text, which' (when it is not simply a 
literal rendering of Theodore's) displays some- 
times reminiscences of the Vulgate, but more 
often reminiscences of tin 1 . Old Latin (see, for 
fuller details on all these points, Swete, pp. xxxv- 
Iviii). It is a less easy question to answer, 
whether his translation included also the longer 
epistle*. The evidence (if Kabnnus M minis sug- 
gests that there were MSS which gave Ambrosi- 
aster for Horn. -Ephesiaus, Theodore for the re-t ; 
the existing MSS with Lrmfinne (anil, presum- 
ably. Sedulius* m.-.ke the change from Amhroii- 
astcr to Theodore between 2 Cor. and Gal. ; 
possibly, therefore, it may he argued, other MSS 
may have exi-ted which supplanted Ambnisiastcr 
by Theodore at a still earlier point or even from 
tin* beginning. Vet we have seen (p. 5i »'.)') that 
Theodore's Greek commentaries on the epistles 
did not circulate in a single volume ; and in the 
absence of dcliuite indications to the contrary it 
is safest to suppose that the translator bad access 
to only a portion of them, and that the whole of 
his work lias now been recovered. As an imperfect 
commentary, there was an obvious reason for com- 
peting it by lmrrowing the missing epistles from 
some other commentary, such as A i turn 'Lifters ; 
and the accident that the missing epistles hap- 
pened to be the first in the series explains also 
bow it was that the name already attached to 
them came to be attached to the rest of the scrii 
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vious notes on many passages, 'multis enim 
locis coniunctiones a bcato Paulo mm cum debita 
sequentia positas esse ostendimus.'— (5) E/dr.siavs 
nft'-r Gulatvrns: on Eph l 4 {i. 123, 1. 4) he refers 
to his comment on Gal 3^: ' dixi ['dixit' MSS, 
wrongly] namqiie et in epistola Cubitaium.' — (f) 
CofatttMans after Philippi'tns : on Col 1 17 (i. 272, 
I. 1l') he refers to I'll 2 |J ' 8 : 'hoc enim ostendimus 
['ostendemus MSS, but the confusion of i and e is 
very common] teeisse apostolum et 1'hilippcn-ibus 
scri'lii'iiteni.'— (i") 1 Timothy after J'hi/i/ijuun\- : on 
1 Ti ?S (ii. 118, 1. 13) he refers to I'll l l : nal tovto 
iirt<n)tn)va}itOa ical 4v tt} irpbs 'InXnrirrjaiovs. — {7;) 
1 Timothy after most of the, other Epistles t: on 
I Ti l 3,4 (ii. 71, 1. 12) he mentions 'iuterpretationem 
nostram qiiam propemodum per omnes epistolas 
explicasse videmur.' — (6) Titus after 1 Timothy: 
on Tit I 6 (ii. 237, 1. 20) he refers to 1 Ti 3 a : ' dictum 
est nobis hoe idem latius in ilia epistola q nam ad 
Timotheum inpiiiiiis dudum seri])seranius.' 

Thus, witli the exception that Hebrews came 
somewhere near the beginning of the list, Theo- 
dore appears, so far as we can judge, to have 
written on the Kpistles in the order of our New 
Testament Canon, lint both the separate dedica- 
tions of the dillero'it groups recorded by Lbed-jesu 
(p. oU!), above), and me interval between the com- 
mentary on Titus and that on 1 Timothy ' quam 
dudum scripseranius,' t suggest that the whole 
exposition may have been spread over some con- 
siderable number, of years. The wuik on at least 
the later Epistles was posterior to the work on the 
Gospels: on Col 1" (i. 273, 1. 5) he refers to the 
explanation of Jn o, * si iuterpretationem nostram 
decurrere volnerit in ilium partem evangwlii 
lohannis'; on 1 Ti l 4 (ii. 74, II. 2 Ii) to the ex- 
planation of the genealogies, 'iuterpretationem 
nostram . . . quam de evangeliis expressisse vi*i 
sunius' ; and on 1 Ti 3"(ii. 137, 1. 14) to his exegesis 
of the Epistles and Gospels as a whole, ' sicul 11011 
solum in apostolica interpretatitme id ostendimus, 
sed et in evaugeliorum interpretatione identidein 
id demonstravinius.' 

Seeing that Theodore's prolonged span of exe* 
getical activity extended over the whole of the 
last quarter of the 4th cent, and of the first 
uarter of the 5th, the conclusion so far reach) d 

th regard to the date or dates of his commen- 
taries on the Epistles is not very precise, due 
line of argument, however, still remains to be 
examined which may bear upon the chronology, 
namely, the relation of his commentaries to tho-e 
of other more or less contemporary exegetes. * 

* Nott- that the Epistle to the HuhrvwM coDits nc-Kt bv/<»v 
fialatiaiis in the Suliuiic version (Seiivcnvr, littnxl. t» !/•<■ 
I 'fiticixm 11/ the A" T*, i. 57, ii. 1^) : next afWr (iahtiiin** ill tlif 
system <»f chojtttra niiiiiiiij,' through th« t'uuliuc epistU-M in ihu 

i, ! Nt nv>i>. cit. I Ml. 57). 

1 Yi-t 'duduin' may etily represent *,ir,, as jH-rlupn in Swi-U', 
i. 112. I. 2. 

* l)r. Swete (p. txi) emphasize-* in thi« connexion tho use 
apiKirenllv mafle hy Theiwioru o( the KutWlion 'chapter*' a.* 
imlimtiiifj a <late after a.d. ^ih'. Some alt* nipt will l»c iimi>« 

1 hoy ^t'" tht " Krt'irt'- 1 <>'*' li^-^)'" «l*st»l in outlii e with the 
ot h. Lliilius, 
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acceptance of the story of Jonah as a record of 
actual historical fact. No doubt, Jlessianie appli- 
cations of the Old Testament had often led to 
exegesis that was arbitrary in the extreme, and 
Theodore voices the reaetion of common-sense; 
no doubt also it can be urged, with show of truth, 
that at least in the New Testament there is no 
plaee for allegory, and that Theodore's position 
is here inexpugnable. And he would be a singu- 
larly unfair critic who failed to recognize and 
appreciate the services of Theodore's severely 
logical mind in expounding the often difficult con- 
nexion and concatenation of the Apostle's thought ; 
in this direction probably no ancient expositor 
either attempted or achieved as much ; and for 
that alone, if all other merits were refused them, 
these commentaries of his would possess a real 
and permanent value. But it is also just this 
relentless sense of logie which from another side 
sets a fatal limitation on Theodore's power* of 
exegesis; for he approaches the study of the 
Epistles, unconsciously no doubt to himself, with 
the expectation of finding in them, not merely a 
theological system as complete as his own, but 
the particular system at which he had himself 
arrived. St. Paul's thoughts do not always con- 
sent to be labelled and put in their proper place 
as parts of an organized and coherent body of 
doctrine; and so far as they do admit of it, it is 
not quite on Theodore's lines. The contrast be- 
tween i] wdpovaa and i) /x^Wovaa /cardo-raffis, which 
dominates Theodore's whole scheme of the uni- 
verse, is a fruitful one, but it does not exhaust, 
and in part it does not even correspond to, the 
theology of St. Paul. To Theodore the 'present con- 
dition' and 'future condition' are indeed those of 
sin and sinlessness, but they are also those of death 
and immortality, of change and ehangelessness ; 
and it is on this aspeet of the contrast that Theo- 
dore's optimistic thought habitually dwells. Re- 
demption tends to be predominantly the restora- 
tion of the gift of immortality, moral lapse a 
weakness of our mortal condition, Christ our 
human example in the successful struggle with it. 
It would be rash to say that there is no room for 
Theodore's conceptions in the wide cycle of Chris- 
tian theology ; but they are not the characteristic 
conceptions of St. Paul, and so far Theodore could 
not be his ideal ' Interpreter.' 

16. Isidore of Pelusium (letters on detailed 
points of exegesis). — 

With Isidore a new chapter opens : we are on the 
threshold of the era when Greek exegesis ceases to 
be strictly original, and begins to reproduce what 
seemed most worthy of preservation in the great 
writers of the past ; and however great the loss in 
vigour and freshness which this change entailed, 
it carried with it at least the compensating advan- 
tage of expanded sympathies. Allegorical and 
literalist systems could each claim the sanction of 
illustrious names : neither could he wholly rejected 
by those who wished to walk in the footsteps of 
the ' Fathers.' St. Isidore is the earliest expositor 
in whose ease geographical position is not the 
decisive factor in determining exegetieal affinities. 
His nationality and all the external circumstances 
of his life connected him exclusively with Alex- 
andria, while his literary studies and his ecclesi- 
astical hero-worship tencied rather to make him a 
follower of the great homilist of Antioch. The 
interest which attaches to him in these Tespects is 
sufficient excuse for finding a place in this article 
for a writer whose exegetieal remains consist only 
of answers to correspondents about difficulties in 
the explanation of detached passages of the Sacred 
Text. 

Isidore, as his name suggests, was an Egy] tian ; 

r Mfb¥&£tSff® EO fav as we knmv ' ,VM s " cnt 



Aneient commentators were accustomed to study 
and copy earlier models, and were studied and 
copied by later imitators in their turn. Theodore, 
though he was of too independent a mind to copy 
his predecessors as much as others did, probably 
studied them quite as much, to judge from the 
frequency with which he records the views of 
'certain people' and expresses disagreement with 
them. To Uri gen's system of exegesis he, of course, 
stood in fundamental opposition. The material 
is harcily sufficient to enable us to estimate the 
extent of his undoubted debt to Diodore ; and 
even if it should be proved that he used also 
Chrysostom and Sevorian — both of them more 
nearly his contemporaries than was Diodore — 
yet even their expositions might have been in his 
hands before the year 400 A. D. Of his successors, 
Theodoret can be shown to have exploited him 
freely (below, p. 517 a ) ; but Theodoret probably 
wrote after Theodore's death, and furnishes us 
therefore with no new terminus ad quern. But 
between Diodore and Chrysostom on the one 
hand, and Theodoret on the other, there is yet 
one other commentator whose evidence is crucial 
for the chronology of Theodore. The date of 
Pelagius' Latin exposition of St. Paul falls within 
the years 401-409, and since his points of contact 
with Theodore appear to be unambiguous (Swete, 
pp. Ixxiv-lxxvi), we get a new terminus ad quern 
or a quo for the latter, according as we make his 
share in the eommon matter original or derivative. 
The question can be fully answered only when the 
true text of- Pelagius has been restored from a 
comparison of the various recensions in which he 
has come down to us.* Dr. Swete inclines to the 
view that Theodore borrowed from Pelagius ; bnt 
it would be unusual to iind a Greek writer using a 
Latin authority, and in two at least of the paral- 
lels (Gal 3-°, 2 Ti 2 M ), while Theodore states his 
own view and no other, Pelagius prefixes to the 
view that coincides with Theodore the formula 
'lit qnidam putant.'t Tf then Pelagius drew on 
Theodore, and that for the later as well as the 
earlier Epistles, it would follow that Theodore's 
exposition of St. Paul was completed very early 
in the 5th century : nor does there seem to 
be anything which seriously conflicts with such a 
conclusion. 

4. Theodore as a commextator ok St. 
Paul.X — Theodore is the typieal Antioehene 
exegete, not in the sense that he serves as a 
standard for judging other commentators of the 
school, or as a mean from which in one direction 
or another they diverge, hut in the sense that the 
literal and historical method of interpretation, 
which (with whatever qualifications) is distinctive 
of them all, is in him earned out to its most 
rigorous extreme. The present age is impatient 
of any form of allegorizing, and so is inclined to 
sympathize with Theodore ; and yet it might be 
well to recollect that it was Origen's alle^orieal 
interpretation of the early chapters of Genesis 
which, as much as anything else, aroused the 
opposition of the Antiochenes, and that Theo- 
dore's literalist principles committed him to the 

* With the appearance of H. Ziromer's book Pelarjiu* in 
Trlaml (Berlin, 11*01), all previous discussions of the subject of 
Pelagius' commentary, and of the related commentaries of 
pseudo-Jerome and pseudo-Primasius<cf. Swete, p. xlv), were at 
once superseded ; see a review of Zimmer bv the present writer 
in Journal of Theological Stttdies (October 1002), iv. 132-1-11. 

t Of course a common source for Theodore and Pelagius — in 
that case prohably Diodore— is conceivable; but Theodore's 
work is the more likely to have reached the West. 

; See Swete, pp. lxv-lxxi, lxxiv-lxxxvii, and Kihn, Tlicodor 
von Mopsuestia ttnd Jiatilhts Africanus als Exepcten (Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1SS0). The first 200 pages of Dr. Kihn's admirahle 
monograph arc devoted to Theodore and his Biblical exegesis : 
unfortunately, he wrote before the publication of Dr. Swete's 
edition, and pays little or no atteDtion to the commentaries on 
Bt. Paul. 
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in Egypt. Of Alexandrine family (aruonlhig to 
Ephraem of Antiorli, in Fhotius eod. 22S), and, to 
judge from his extensive learning, of Alexandrine 
training, he early embraced the monastic life and 
commenced the prolonged residence at PelusiuiH, 
the frontier-city between Egypt and Pitleft«hie, 
whiuh has given him the title that distinguishes 
him from his namesake of Seville. Erom Felnsinm 
lie carried on, during a period of which d liferent 
critics extend the limits as far hack as 31ir> 
and as far on as 450, the vast correspondence 
on which his fame mainly rests. It is enough for 
the present purpose to say that Isidore, when 
writing to Cyril of Alexandria during and after 
the Council of Ephesus in 431, employs towards 
t lie archbishop a familiarity and even authority of 
tone which imply either advanced age or long- 
established reputation. 

The dogmatic interest was a niueh stronger one 
than the exegeticiil in the generations which 
succeeded Isidore ; and it appears probable that 
his letters owe their survival as a collection to the 
use made of them in the Monophysite controversy. 
Whether or no he survived till the outbreak under 
I>ioscorus of the seeular struggle, Isidore was 
sulliciently Antiochene, in theology as well as 
exegesis, to have spoken with no uncertain sound 
about the truth of Christ's manhood : Ofou 7rd0oj 
ou \4ytTai, Xpujrou yap ri> waQos yiyove, oapKuOivros 
St)\ovuti DtoD Kal rg irpoffX^fi ttjs aapnte ri> irdOoi 
iTrOjttfiVarroj (Ep. i. 1-4) ; in <pv<rtwv 5voTv 6 eh 
virapx^v viit (Ep. i. 323, to Cyril) ; iv e*:aT^ais rati 
<pv<Jt<uv tls inrdpx tl '''d* Bfou (Ep. i. 40j). Con*C- 
iinently we find the writers on the Chalcedouiau 
side, Ephraem of Antioch, Leoutius of Byzantium, 
Facundusof llermiana, appealing to bis authority : 
while the great Monophysite writer Severn* 
attempts (according to Stephen C.obar, in PhotiiiM 
toil. 2:52) to turn the edge of the appeal by accus- 
ing Isidore of Origenism. The principal strong- 
hold at Constantinople of the Chalcedonians 
was the monastery of the Acamitttr. or 'Sleepless 
ones'; and it was the Accrmetu* who, somewhere 
in the century 4.">i>-oo0 A.D., eollected and pub- 
lished an edition of 2000 of Isidore's letters. 
Eacundus apparently quotes from this collection ; 
and nearly lift}' letters were excerpted from it 
and translated into Latin (together with a very 
numerous series of documents bearing on the 
Nestorian controversy) by a scholar of the time 
of Justinian, whose work is preserved to us in 
two MSS of the 12th cent., Casinetws 2 ami 
Vaticiiuus 1319. 

Erom the same collection of 2<>u0 letters, and 
from no other source, all our Creek MSS are 
derived. The oldest of 'hem (Crotta Eerrata 
li a I), written in US3, and never yet employed 
for the printed texts, contains lfjOCI letters, num. 
"oered from 1 to OuO, and from liHJl to 2UU0 ; 
atiolher at Paris (gr. 832, of the 13th cent.) ton- 
tains the lirst 1213 letters; while two KUh cent. 
MSS at the Vatican (Vat. gr. HMmO ami Vat. 
Cttob. gr. 341-383) contain the whole 2000, num- 
bered through continuously from the lir>»t tit the 
last. Hue or two more give some portion of the 
collection in its proper older ; but a much laiger 
number give groups of letters selected out of the 
rest because of their connexion with some par- 
ticular topic. Thus Bod I. Laud. gr. 42, wee. xii., 
contains thirty - eight letters on the Psalter, 
arranged in the order of the Psjilms with which 
they deal, though to each letter is still pretixed its 
proper number in the continuous series. Within 
this class one MS distinguishes itself from the 
rest, both for the large bulk of letters which it 
contains and for the uilluence which it has exer- 
cised upon the printed texts, — Venice Miircianus 
126, sac xiv.: of its 1 148 lettei 
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454 in number, are concerned exclusively with the 
exegesis of dillerent parts of Scripture.* 

Unfortunately, the history of the printed texts 
became entangled at an early point with this 
other or indirect line of the manuscript tradition. 
The c<fitio pr'uweps, prepared by the abbe .luc<|ties 
Billi, and published posthumously at Paris in 15S.">, 
was taken, indeed, from the Pans MS above men- 
tioned, and consisted therefore of the lirst 1213 
letters of the original collection. These were 
divided by the editor, it is not ele»r on what 
grounds, into three ]>ooks, the lirst comprising 
o00, the second 300, and the third the remaining 
413 ; but, apart from this division into books, the 
letters then printed were printed in the exact 
order in which the Acieinetu' had arranged them. 
To the next editor, Uittershusius, or rather to the 
MS on which he relied, is due the confusion which 
still prevail** in the printed texts of Isidore, lie 
used a Munich copy of the Venice MS, and found 
in it as many as 2ii0 letters which had not appeared 
in P.illi's edition ; his own edition, published at 
Heidelberg in 1605, repeated IJilli's three books, 
and added to them a fourth, consisting of the 230 
new letters, thus raising the total number to 1443. 
As we have seen that the interest of the scholar (who- 
ever he was) who put together the collection of the 
Venice MS was in the first place exegetical, it is 
not surprising that the fourth book should contain 
a specially large proportion of strictly exegetical 
letters, or that the editor who finally completed 
the printed collection, Ihe Jesuit A. Schott, though 
he was able to add f>0'J new letters from the 
Vatican Library, added few of the more strictly 
exegetieal sort. Sehott published hisf>0<» letters as 
a fifth book I (without reprinting the earlier books), 
first in Creek alone, Antwerp 1023; next in a 
Latin version unly, Koine 1024 ; and finally in both 
Creek and Latin, Prankfort I021». The four books 
of Uilli Uittershusius and the liftli book of Schott 
were combined in the Paris edition of Morel, 11338 ; 
and this edition (which has Creek text anil Latin 
translation throughout) has never been super- 
seded, though the imperfections of its text are 
only less glaring than its faults of typography and 
defective indexes. Something was done for the 
improvement of the text in the publication by 
P. Possinus, Home 1070, of collations made from 
Kouian MSS, under the direction of cardinal liar- 
berini, some thirty years earlier; and these notes 
of Possinus are incorporated at the foot of the page 
in Migne's reprint of Morel's text (I'tttt; dr. 78). 
Pour dissertations by Cerman, French, Swedish, 
and Italian scholars respectively Niemayer, 
(Halle, 182."); reprinted in Migne), E. L. A. Pouyy 
(Mimes, 1SS4), V, Lundstiom (in Eranos, vol. ii. 
[Epsala, 181>7] p. 08), and X. Capo in Stirtti <H 
Jiioltit/ia rfassivrt, ix. (Florence, 1 1)11 1 > have each 
contributed something to our knowledge of the 
MSS of Isidore ; but a new edition remains one of 
the tU'Mdernta of Patristic literature.* 

Among the letters of Isidore which deal with 
the study of Holy Scripture in gt neial may be 
mentioned E/>p. i. : «U ; iv. VI, 140, 2oS, 221 ; v.'2M, 
293, 318. .More nearly approaching the subject of 
exegesis are the letters on linguistic topic*, -nib as 
that on the use of ^iron in Scripture (ii. 270), or 
those un Scripture synonyms [Trench, Synonyms of 

* There is smne reason to Oiink lliat Isidore's letters may 
have been translated intu Svriac : two liritinh Museum MsS 
{cwl. dccexxvU. Add. H731, mw.\ xi., ami eod. \lix. ot Hose ami 
Kursliftlis catalogue, urnc, xiii.) contain selections troni Ms 
correspondence. 

t The total number of letters thus became 2012 ; but Rittent- 
husiiiK bail nrinUd in hi* fourth honk net crnl thai were really 
already in I'.illi, und in Llic xawe way Schott '* fifth hcKjk con- 
Uined" several that bad a]«i>cared in Kiltershiisius. 

! Fuller details about Lhe history, .MSS, and editions of (he 
collection of Isidore V letters will be. found in a )«;i|>er b.) Die 
' " ' xjieal Studit*, ltKU. 
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the Kcw Testament, pp. xiv-xvi, does not seem to 
know of them] (iii. 92 ; iv. 130 ; v. 128, 203, 2S6, 337, 
338, 411). Far more numerous are the letters which 
are exegetical in the strictest sense, as explaining 
passages in which Isidore's correspondents had 
appealed to him for help. 

The prominent place which belongs here to 
the Pauline epistles may be explained naturally 
enough on the ground of their inherent divneulties ; 
hut it also corresponds to the special veneration 
which Isidore displays towards the Apostle. He 
never tires of drawing on the resources of his 
vocabulary for fresh phrases with which to do him 
honour : St. Paul is 6 de<jirl<no% IlaDXos, t6 antvos 
ttjs eVXffyfjr, 6 tQv tov Xptarod vor}fj.aruv ran'ias, 6 
yjjv Kal d&Xaaaav pv6fil<7as, 6 fiappdpois ipiXoaofelP 
dvaweiffas (ii. 124) : 6 Kopv<paios [twv vo^lixu^rbv lrapjvra 
fiiov biadXiqcavTwv] (iii. 207) ; 6 t&v dvQpusirlvujv irpay- 
p-druv CLKpifiSs fiaaaviaas tt\v ipvaiv (iii. 351; cf. v. 74) ; 
6 c"£ 'Ioi'SaiKTjs eVdX^ews evayyeXacbv pLrjxdvrjpa yeyovws 
(v. 197) : and see especially iv. SO (on St. Paul as 
the o-nevos €K\oyi)s, and on miracles) and v. 299 (on 
t lie reasons for our veneration of St. Paul, and on 
tlie contrast between him and those who claim to 
be his successors). 

The following is a list of the letters, some 
eighty in number, which are directed exclusively 
or primarily to the interpretation of passages in 
the Pauline Epistles : — • 





E P p. 




E PP . 


Ho 1^ 


ii.213;iii.350;i 


1 Co 9" 


iii. 205 ; 




iv. 194. 




144. 


128 


iv. 59. 


10 1 - 


iv. 14. 


l 33 


iv. 60 (cf. v. 


10- 7 


iv. 68. 




74). 


12- 7 


iv. 103. 


OlO 


iv. 61. 


13" 


i. 443, 444. 


i- 5 


iv. 100. 


13 13 


ii. 56. 


fi 12. 


» iv. 52. 


U 20 


i. 442. 


1 S 


iv. 62. 


1#» 


i. 221. 


s s 


i. 477. 


15 31 


iii. 3'J9. 


8 u 


iv. 63. 


15 56 


iv. 52. 


s M 


iv. 13, 51. 


2Co4 7 


ii. 4. 5. 


91-3 


ii. 58. 


5 13 


iii. 266. 


ll 3 


iv. 101. 


5 ig 


iv. 46. 


121 


iii. 75. 


12 s 


i. 423 ; i 


12 J8 


iii. 284, 2S5; 




182. 




iv. 36, 37, 


13 7 


iv. 7. 




120. 220. 


Gal 1* 


iii. 165. 


12-° 


iv. 11. 


315 


ii. 196. 


13' 


ii. 210. 


Ei.h 2' 5 


iii. 53. 


13 3 - 7 


iv. 12, 102. 


4-26 


ii. 1.89, 239. 


13 7 


\\. 16. 


4 31 


i. 32s. 


13 13 


i. 456. 


rh p« 


iv. 104. 


1 Co l 30 


i. 429. 


OS 


iv. 22. 


2 : 


iv. 150. 


2 6 


i. 139. 


oil 


iv. 81. 127. 


319 


iii. 18G, U 


3'- : 


i. 445. 




1.8S. 


3 s 


v. 82. 


Col l 15 


iii. 31. 


3 18 


iv. 6. 


2 y 


iv. 106. 


4 5 


iv. 94. 


015 


iv. 108. 


7 


iv. 95. 


1 Ti 3 1 


iii. 210 ; 


ftlO 


iv. 42. 




210. 


6 18 


iv. 129. 


3 16 


ii. 192. 


J29 


i. 413. 


4 3 


iv. 112. 


9 5 


iii. 176. 


5 s 


ii. 124. 


<P- 


31 ii. 138. 


Tit l 16 


ii. 64 ; iv. S 



187, 



None of the printed Catena on the Epistle* have 
made any extended use of this large body of letter 
Isidore is quoted once in Cramer's Bodleian Catena 
on Romans : ",*^Ep. iv. 02 ; eleven times in his 
Munich Catena on Romans: 7* as before; ** = i. 
477: S'- 3 = iv. 51; 9 13 = ii. 58: ll s =iv. 101; 12 ! = 
iii. 75; 12 I8 =iv. 220; 12-°=iv. 11; 13>=ii. 216; 

* For completeness' sake, references to the Hebrews m.iv here 
he added: He 13 Epp. iii. 5S ; 2™ = \\\ 140: 4* = iv. 147, v. 91 
4i- = i. 94 ; !U7 iv. 113; 10-S=iv. 1GS ; I2^=ui. 1S4 ; I2i«=i. 320 
12i' = iv. 20; l^ = iv """ 
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13 7 = iv. 10 ; 13 13 = i. 456; and twice in his Catena 
on 1 Corinthians: G l3 =iv. 129, and 9-°- =1 = ii. 138. 
Among Karo and Lietzmann's Catenae, No. vii. 
(on Romans) quotes, we are told, Epp. 1245, 1244, 
1323, 1337; but these letters belong exactly to 
that part of the collection where it is not at present 
possible to bring the old numeration into com- 
parison with the printed text — no doubt they are 
all to be found in Book iv. 

Isidore as an independent interpreter has a 
terseness and directness of his own : but perhaps 
the reason why he is not more often quoted in the 
Catena? is that his explanations are sometimes 
only echoes of those of Chrysostom ; compare, for 
instance, the comment on Ro 12 1S in Ep. iii. 284 
with the parallel passage in the latter's Homilies. 
Isidore's panegyric on Chrysostom's whole exposi- 
tion of the Romans has been mentioned above 
(p. 502 b ) ; and elsewhere he cites the letter of 
Libanius to Chrysostom as illustrating ttjv tov 
dotSipLOv'ldjdvvov [sc. Chrysostom] yXuiTrav nai t6 
kAWos twv v<rt]f*.aTuv Kal ttjv tti'kivttjto. t2v iv8vp.Ti- 
Hbltwv (ii. 42). Nor was admiration for his writings 
divorced in Isidore's mind from admiration for his 
life and character: Chrysostom is called by him 
(in reference to his de Snccrdotio) 6 tCiv tov Oeov 
airopp-qTuv i>Tro<pi)TT)S, 6 ttjs ev Bi'facTiw iKKXyoias Kal 
Trdcrrji o<t>da\jxU (i. 156) : in the cause of Chrysostom 
he can speak plainly about one patriarch of Alex- 
andria, or plead boldly with another ; Egypt, he 
says, by making use of Theophilus rbv XiBoixavr) 
Kal xp^^oXirpijv, tov 0eo<pi\fj Kal $eoXJyov KaTeiroXf/xtjaev 
avdpwwof (i. 152), and he writes to Cyril, in the in- 
terests of peace and reconciliation, a letter that is 
universally understood to allude to the restoration 
of St. Chrysostom's name to the diptyebs (i. 370), 

Thus, just as in doctrine he represents a reac- 
tion in Egypt from the extremer type of Egyptian 
theology, so too in exegesis Isidore, Egyptian and 
Alexandrine though he was, modi tied the alle- 
gorical traditions of Alexandrine exegesis under 
the influences of Chrysostom's writings. He takes 
up a middle position between those who interpreted 
the whole of the Old Testament directly of Christ, 
and those who refused so to interpret any of it : iyk 
de avaytiaius <prjp.l dp.<pJTepa yeyevrjaOai, t6 te jxt] irdvTa 
XeWx^a' we/u ai'TOv Kal to jxt) wavTeXQs to. Kar avrbv 
aeaiyqaOai. (ii. 195). He will not refuse to allow 
some place to allegorical interpretations, and he 
gently rebukes a correspondent who had asked for 
a purely literal 1st explanation of some provisions 
of the [Mosaic legislation : tolt rds dwplas viro<pai- 
vovTas Kal Tb ypdfifia ei'y to rtxvua pLeTapvO^ovras ovk 
ol5' Sttws aiTiaffdfJLevos, tcatTOi iroWaKis w<p(\ip.d rtfa 
Tots aKpowpAvots \4yovTaS) ai/Ta to. TpdyixaTa ip/xTjvev- 
dqvai ffoi Xi7rapis irapfKd\eo-as (ii. 81). Even in 
matters belonging to the New Testament, alle- 
gorical interpretations can be found in Isidore ; 
but to what a subordinate position, at least in 
dealing with the Pauline epistles, he relegates the 
allegorical sense, may be illustrated from Ej>. iv. 
129, where, in enumerating many possible explana- 
tions of the precise meaning of 1 Co 6 18 ris t6 ioiov 
oCJ/xa atiaprdvei, he has recourse to allegorizing as 
a ninth alternative only : ei 5e Kal TpaivOjvai r),uSs 
3ov\a (is ti]v rrjs d\\r)yopia$ 65>, eVd-17 icrTw 77 \ex&V 
o-o/xivt}, 

17. Cyril of Alexandria (commentaries on 
Romans, 1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians). — 

Cyril, the great opponent of Xestorianism, was 
archbishop of Alexandria from 412 till his death in 
444. Nothing is known as to the date of his birth. 
His relations' to Isidore of Pelu*ium seem to have 
been those of a younger to an older man, but he 
was of sufficiently mature years in 4U3 to be 
present, in the train of his uncle and predecessor 
Theophilus, at the Council of the Oak which con- 
demned Chrysostom. The overpowering dogmatic 
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interest of Cyril's career and writings has natur- 
ally tended k> obscure the interest of his exegctical 
work ; yet the bulk even of what is preserved of 
the latter class is fur more considerable than that 
of the former, and the original discrepancy must 
have been greater still. Tuo much stress need nut 
l»e laid on the statement of Cassiodorns, in the 
preface to his Just. l)iv. Lift., that Cyril was one 
of those who had expounded in the Creak lan- 
guage the Divine Scripture* of the Old and New 
Testament ' ab ipso principle m^ne ad lineni ' ; for 
not only Clement of Alexandria (of whose Ifypoty- 
itnses it was more or less true, see below, p. f»tJO u ), 
but Chrysostom, Gregory, and Hasil, are included 
under the same heading, and there is every reason 
to suppose it inexact in the ease of the latter 
writers, But out of the seven volumes which make 
up the only complete edition of Cyril's works— 
that of Aul>ert( Paris, 1G3S)— four eoiisist wholly of 
exegetical matter ; and yet this edition contained 
nothing on t he New Testament extwpt the portions 
which have survived of the commentary on St. 
John. For two centuries after Aubert little more 
was done ; but the last seventy years have witnessed 
the recovery of a Syriae version of theeoiiimentary 
on St. Luke, and of considerable fragments in the 
original Creek of commentarieson St. Matthew and 
on some of the Pauline epistles. 

That Cyril had commented on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews there was a good deal of ancient 
evidence, in Theodoret, Leontius, Fnenndus, and 
others, to show ; but for the epistles of St. Paul, 
properly speaking, the only direct witness that 
was in print until within the last sixty or seventy 
years appears to have been a solitary quotation 
(itself perhaps taken from a Catena) in the Acts 
of the Second Council of Nicu'.a in 7S7 (Mansi, xiii. 
2S9). The 'definition' of the leonoelastie Council 
of 751 had appealed to 2 Co 5 1 *' n , and the answer 
of the orthodox appeals, among other interpreters, 
to Cyril : nal Ki'yjtXXos 67 6 "AXefaj-S/jeus 6 i/ir^p,aaxos 
ttJs eiXiKpivai't Tjfxdv irtaTcwt <ra0ijfifd)f i]ii7v to avrb 
farbv ovtwi oiepfiTjvtvfi' 'Kweioij yitp -jhjoviv AvOpwwos 6 
fxovoyevijs rov OfoO A670J (there follows a passage of 
some IS lines).* 

Cramer's Cateme on the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians (.\. ». 1S41) and Komans (.\.I>. IS 11) lirst 
supplied sufficient material to prove the existence 
of continuous commentaries; for his Catena on 

1 Corinthians contained sixty quotations from 
Cyril, his Bodleian Catena forty-four ^notations 
for Ko 1 - s f, ami his Munich Catena about seventy 
for Ko 7-10. Similar proof for 2 Corinthians (the 
epistle cited in the Second Nieene Council) was 
not long delayed, for the 3rd volume of Mai's Xovtt 
J'ntrum JUUiufJi'Tfi the title-page of which bears 
the 1 late 1 S4.~>, though the year 1S1D is mentioned 
in the preface published from the Vatican Catena, 
MS gr. 7ti_, a whole series of Cyrilline excerpts on 
Romans (pp. 1 17), 1 Corinthians (pp. 4S-H2), and 

2 Corinthians (pp. S3- 103), together with one frag- 
ment apiece from oCer sources for Calatians and 
Colossians ; a Latin translation follows in part 2 
of the same volume, pp. 1-07. For the lirst two 
epistles Mai had lieen largely anticipated by 
Cramer, since two of the lntter's MSS (that on 
1 Cor. and the Bodleian Catena on Komans) were 
descendant-*, collateral or direct, of Mai's Vatican 
MS; hut for the latter chapters of Komans Mai's 
matter was parti}", and for 2 Corinthians it was 
wholly, new. 

A commencement of a comprehensive reissue of 
Cyril's works was made by the late P. E. 1'usey, 
and the following portions had appeared when the 

* The jirinted OeemiHuins contained six quotation* by name 
trom U.rril on Komann, three on t Com^thjann^onj? on 2 Cj>- 
rinthiaiiH, two on Calatian* ; hm th< * fl tj*b(c vonchvatjv biyre 
Uxa all culled out of Lib dogmatic v. riling * 



work was prematurely cut short by his death in 
ISSO: the commentary on the Minor Prophets 
(2 vols., Uxford, lsiJS), the commentary on St. 
John (3 vols., 1S72), and two volumes of dogmatic 
treatises (IS75, 1S77). Happily for our present 
purpose, the third volume of the commentary on 
St. John was extended to include the remains of 
the commentaries on St. Paul : Komans (pp. 173- 
24S), 1 Corinthians (pp. 24'J 3PJ), 2 Corinthians 
(pp. 32(J-3til, as well as Hebrews, pp. 3<>2-41o). 
This edition entirely supersedes those of Cramer 
(whose two MSS on the Unmans were re-collated) 
nnd Mai; for it combines their material with ad- 
ditional fragments on the two Corinthian epistles 
from an early Catena in the monastery of Panto* 
erator on Mount A thus (see below, p. 522''),* and 
with a few new fragments on Ko 1 (Pusey, pp. 
173-175) drawn from a Vienna Catena (Karo and 
Lietzmann's No. vii. : see above, p. -ISO"). Several 
important changes are also made in this edition 
in the matter of passages incorrectly ascribed to 
St. Cyril. t 

From the Athos Catena the division of Cyril's 
commentaries on the two Corinthian epistles into 
TJ/xoi and \6yot can to some extent be reconstructed, 
though it must of course be remembered that these 
'tomes' and 'chapters' do not necessarily begin 
at the verses where they happen to be quoted. 
The following indications are supplied : 1 Co (i"* 
4 k rod 7' Tjfiov, 7'" 1 in rod [.MSa tor A] T>i,uou, 10 1 
t6)j.os 5 XJ70S y', ll J to^os 8' \byos 0, 12? tj.uos e* 
X^7os a, 14' t6,uos e' X670S /3', l-t lu rbuo". e' \j70s 7' 
[MS inverts the two numbers], 13' tj^oj e [MS 
omits ('] X070S 0', 15" €K tov f Tjfiav. And for 
2 Corinthians : ) l tu/zos a X670J a', 1 ls r!>,uot a X670S 
ft', V t6/zos ft X>yos a', 4 7 tj^os 7' X>yos a', 4 J,J 
rjuos 7' XJ70S j3', 5 5 t6,uoj 5' \!r/ot a'. The Syriae 
fragments catalogued in the next paragraph testify, 
wherever they give details, to a similar arrange- 
ment: on 1 Co !5-° the ' lift li tome' is quoted, and 
on 15 4 - the 'seventh tome' ; on 2 Co 5 J the ' third 
tome,' and on 13 J the 'fourth tome.' 

The Creek evidence of which an account has 
so far baen given would by itself create a strong 
presumption that Cyril had not commented 011 
any but the longer epistles of St. Paul ; fur the dili- 
gence of Cramer, Mai, and Pusey, hetween them, 
has found nothing on the shorter epistles save 
two or three citations on Calatians and Colos-dans. 
lJut isolated citations from Fathers of great theo- 
logical repute are presumably taken, as was shown 
on p. -IDS above, from their dogmatic writings. Thus 
the Vienna Catena just referred to cites Cyril for 
the Kpistle to the Komans, not only 4k tov vipovt, — 
'from the text of the commentary,' or perhaps we 
should best represent the words by translating 
them ' (til foe, —but also from the Kara Ao»«ae, 
from the llrjcravpits, from the Trpht 'Epixiav, from the 
Utpl t/)s t'f HvctnaTi \a.Tptiai, Hook vi., and from the 
Kara 'loi'XiaeoO. The pla xP*t™ '» Cramer's Catena 
on Colossinns (]>p. 305, 3t'>: see above, ]>. 5ii7'') is 
from the (>jj<rai'/jjs,j and the two cited from a MS of 
< lecumcnius on the saino epistle (op. cit, ]>. Ill) are 
from the ]\cpl t>Js lv Uvevixa.Tt Xarpfias. And this 
conclusion is reinforced by the testimony of the 
Syrine manuscripts, where there is no trace of any 
commentary (apart from Hebrews) save those *>u 
the Koman ami Corinthian epistLs, though Cyril 

• Unfortunately, a fresh dement of ronfusion is introilucot >iy 
the fust llial thv imotatlons from Vat. 7»I2 ami thv Alhw MS, 
though Ihey Lilly in sense, rarely tally in wonk : the furniur 
ajiptnrn to Vontaiii uiurc Scripluro ciutions, the latter inoro 
technical theology. 

t Tims almut a tlo/en of the passages (|uote<l in tliw Manidi 
Catena on Romans aru iduntiflci) as belon^'in;,' to otlur writing 
ol St. CJyril <tlie a I Itrnnhun ami the '/Tu-jh* «*■«*), and three 
or four to other writers altogether — Chnsyslom, Theoitmet, 
l'hotius. 

4 ' •miher hcaiteJ K-jp.M.n belongs 

W«mj va MJUnUb^xA Chri^LWn, ad l»c. 
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was of course an author much used in the Mono- 
physite circles from which this Syriac literature 
comes to us. Even the commentary on Romans 
was but sparsely known ; from the two Corinthian 
epistles the quotations are more numerous, as the 
following list of British Museum MSS will show : — 
Sever us of Antioch against Julian: MS dexe, 

(Add. 1215S), A.D.'dSS, quotes Cyril on 1 Cor., 

foil. llrr, 266 ; on 2 Cor., fol. 1*196. 
Monophysitc treatise: MSdecxevili. (Add. 14535), 

sa-c. ix. ineunt.: on I Cor., fol. oa. 
Catena; patrum (the last of the six exegetical, 

the rest doctrinal) — 
MS decclvi. (Add, 14529), srec. vii.-viii. : on 

(l?)Cor., fol. 20a. 
MS ikcclvii. (Add. 12155), srec. viii. : on 1 Cor., 

fol. 125i ; on 'the epistles to the Corinthians,' 

foil. 63'^ 686. 
MS decclviii. (Add. 14532), srec. viii. : on 2 Cor., 

foil. 376, 4S6. 
MS. deeelix. (Add. 14533), srec. viii.-ix. : on 

I Cor., fol. 1036; on 2 Cor., foil. 53a, 596. 
MS deeolxiii. (Add. 1453S), srec. x. : on 1 Cor., 

fol. 23a. 
MS dcecliii. (Add. 12144), A.D. 10S1 ; on Rom., 

1 Cor., 2 Cor. 
No external data appear to exist which would 
enable us to date the commentaries on the three 
epistles. According to Bardenhewer {Patrologic 2 > 
p. 321), the commentary on St. John is later than 
the outbreak of the Nestorian strnggle, but earlier 
than the other NT commentaries. His ground 
for the latter statement appears to be that these 
commentaries represent a progressive advance in 
the direction of emphasis on the literal sense, 
which contrasts strongly with the book, for in- 
stance, on Worship in Spirit and Truth, where the 
Pentateuch is allegorieally explained. It is, no 
doubt, true that we do rind a mixture and com- 
bination of element* in the exegesis of the Epistles: 
for instance, in explaining Ko 8^ roh Kara irpbOeew 
.kXtjtocs, Cyril explains that one would not err in 
saying that some are called Kara wpbOeaiv tt\v re tov 
.KeuXrjKoTos icai rijv favruv. But it would seem pre- 
■mature to draw from these features any definite 
.conclusion as to date ; and there are not wanting, 
in the history of the Catenre (see below, p. 522 b ), 
indications which suggest that the commentaries 
of Cyril passed into circulation at no inconsiderable 
interval before those cf Theodoret. 

iIS. Theodoret of Cyrrhus (commentaries on all 
-the Epistles).— 

Theodoret, the younger contemporary of Cyril 
and typieal representative of the orthodox Anti- 
.oehene theology as Cyril of the orthodox" Alex- 
andrine, was born at Antioch in the latter part 
.of the 4th cent., and became bishop of Cyrrhus in 
eastern Syria about A.D. 423: he died not many 
years after the Council of Chaleedon in 451. 
Like Cyril too, although his fame rests primarily 
on the share he took in the dogmatic controversies 
.of his day, his own literary activity (to judge at 
least by those works of his which have been pre- 
served) was more largely exegetical than either 
doctrinal or ecclesiastical or historical or apolo- 
getic, though his Dialogues, his Letters, his Church 
History, and his Cure for Pagan Affections, sur- 
vive to show us what a many-sided theologian he 
was. (Of the four volumes of Sirmond's edition 
[Paris, 1642), vols. i. and ii. are taken up with 
OT exegesis, and the first half of vol. iii. with the 
joinmentary on the Pauline epistles:* of the ten 
/ol nines (5 tomes, each in two parts) of J. L. 
Schulze's edition (Halle, 1769-1774), the tirst four 
are OT, the fifth (torn. iii. part 1) is our Pauline 

* Though this was the editio princcps of the original Greek of 
■fheodoret i>n St. Paul, a Latin version by Gentianus Hervetus 
Lad hecn published as far back as loa? 
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commentary (the editing of which was in fact done 
for Sehulze by J. A. Noesselt), while the last two 
contain little more than dissertations and indexes. 

The editions of Sirmond, to which Garnier added 
a supplementary volume in 16S4, and of Schuize- 
Noesselt, which incorporates the material of both 
Sirmond and Gamier, have remained — with the 
exception of Migne, Pair, Gr., vols. 80-84 (Pauline 
epistles in vol. S2, ee. 35-878)— the only collected 
editions of the works of Theodoret. But for his 
commentary on St. Paul the Oxford Library of 
the Fathers made a real advanee towards a critical 
edition, though the standard readied may not have 
hecn so high as in Field's sister edition of Chry* 
sostom (p. 50G U , above). Mr. Charles Marriott of 
Oriel College, to whom the task was entrusted, 
was, of all the Oxford Traetarians, perhaps the 
most deeply versed in Patristic scholarship. At 
the moment of the too early breakdown of his 
health, the first volume, containing Romans, 
1 and 2 Corinthians, and Galatians, had already 
been issued (1S52)*; the second and concluding 
volume was nearly complete, but the usual delays 
that attend posthumous publication prevented its 
appearing till 1S70. A brief aecountof the editions 
of the text, and of the MSS used in them, is prefixed 
to the first volume. Sirmond appears to have used 
only one MS, but gives no details by which it can 
he identilied. Noesselt used two : an 'Augu.stanus' 
which he called A — this is no other than the fami- 
liar Munich Catena on Ro7M6— and a ' Bavaiieus,' 
B, no doubt identical with Munich gr. 18, scec. 
xvi.f Marriott took over Noesselt's material and 
his symbols A and E, but his main reliance was on 
two Paris MSS, coislin S2, s:ec. xi. (C), and gr. 217, 
srec. x. (]")). By the help of the latter MS, brought 
from Constantinople to the Koyal Library after 
Sirmond's day, a lacuna in the commentary on 
Galatians (2>'» pp. 336. 14-339. 20) was for the 
first time filled up. Marriott made u^e also of 
the printed Occumenius, and of such of Cramer's 
Catena; as contained material from Theodoret. 
Unfortunately, he restricted within very narrow 
limits the improvements he allowed himself to 
make upon Noesselt's text ; nor was it easy to build 
up definitive results out of MSS so few in number 
as those he employed. 

Unlike Chrysostom, and apparently unlike Theo- 
dore, Theodoret expounded the whole of the four- 
teen epistles on one scale and in a single work, to 
which is prefixed a common preface {irpa8eupia) and 
a common title {[tov /xaKapiou] OeoSwprjTov iirioi:oiro\} 
Kvpou kpfirjvela ruv to' iirurToKQv tov aytov airoo-r6\ov 
llaiiXov). To this difference in method and system 
between Theodoret and his predecessors corre- 
sponds a ditl'erenee in the bulk of their respective 
expositions ; for whereas Chrysostom's Homilies 
on St. Paul fill seven fairly thick oetavo volumes, 
Thcodoret's are all comprised within two quite 
thin ones. When Theodoret wrote, the reaction 
was probably already in full swing against what 
must have seemed the long-windedness of the older 
commentators — Origen, Cliryswtom, even Theo- 
dore. There was a real gap to fill with an expo- 
sition of the literal sense, that should be less 
discursive and homiletie than Chrysostom's, less 
ambitious] v conceived than Theodore's; and it 
could hardly have been tilled better than by the 
commentary of Theodoret. In two succinct phrases 
he has sketched his plan and its limits: tus atpopy.as 
€K t3v fiCLKapiwv <rv\\£i-o> iraTtpwv (TWTOfxias 6i on 
/xd\i<iTa (ppovTiid. 

An earlier passage in the preface indicates that 
the ' blessed Fathers ' whom Theodoret especially 

•* Although Mipne's edition was not published till 1S64, it 
does not seem to have taken any account of this volume. 

1 This MS is not improbably a direct copy of a Venice MS of 
1 Mai'cianus 3*3, oa- . \. 
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followed were two in number : ho might well* he 
«iys, be indicted for shameless audacity in setting 
his own hand to the 'interpretation of the Apostle,' 
fji€Td rbv Setva Kai t6v Seiva toci tjji oiVon^vijf (pujTtjpas. 
That lie is there referring toChrysostom anil Theu- 
•loro is beyond question. It has been long reeojj- 
nixeii of his commentary 'quo ee ne suit qu'un 
nbrege de Saint Chrysosttouie' (Simon, Hist. Cvit. 
dot Commentate urs dn XT, p. 314): and, now that 
part of Theodore's work ban boon recovered, Simon's 
further divination, 'Jc ne doute point qn'il n'ait 
anssi consnlte les eommentuircs de Theodore de 
Mopsneste,' is abundantly verilied ; though at the 
mine time it is to he remembered that Theodoret 
avoids carefully the less orthodox speculations of 
his predecessor, nnd indeed seldom, if ever, ver- 
bally reproduces him (Swete, Theodore, p. Ixxvi). 
When, then, it is admitted that Tlieodoret's com- 
mentary, 'for appreciation, terseness of expres- 
sion, and good sense, is perhaps unsurpassed,' and 
that ' if the absence of faults were a just standard 
of merit, it would deserve the lint place' (Light- 
foot, Onkiti«i*s & , p. 23U), all and more than all is 
conceded which Theodoret would have wished to 
claim. 

To what period of Tlieodoret's life the com- 
mentary on St. Paul belongs, is a question which 
four cross - references to it in his own writings 
enable us to answer within comparatively narrow 
limits. 

a. Ep. 1 is addressed to an (unfortunately) un- 
named correspondent, to whom Theodoret had 
sent Tijy eh t6v Otlov ' Att6<tto\oi> <rvyypa(petjav fHp\oi>, 
and who hud read it thiongh and returned it 
without any expression of opinion about it. It 
would seem that the letter, if it did not even pre- 
cede, must have immediately followed the publi- 
cation of the commentary ; but there is nothing 
whatever to fix its date. 

£. In Qiftrst. 1 in Leviticmn Theodoret gives a 
brief summary of some of his writings, mention- 
ing those ' against the Greeks,' ' against Heresies,' 
'against the Magi,' the 'interpretation of the Pro- 
phets,' and the 'notes on the Apostolic epistles,' 
7\2-k airoffTo\iKwv (iriaToXQv vwofiv^fiara. Of these 
Qnrrst'vjiioi on the Octateneh we know that they 
Mere earlier than the Qtusstitmes on the IJooks of 
Kings; but as they are not mentioned in the next 
two lists, it is probable that they are themselves 
posterior to a. it. 440. 

7, 6*. In two parallel and not far from contem- 
porary letters (Epp. S'2 ad Emebimn Avcyranum 
and 1 13 ad Leon tm ep. Homm, A.D. t-JS 449), Theo- 
doret, under the stress of the early years of the 
Monophysite controversy, is appealing for assist- 
ance alike to East and West ; and in both letters 
he reviews a number of his earlier works— books 
written 'either before the Synod of Ephesus, or at 
any rate not less than twelve years ago,' 'twenty 
years or eighteen years or fifteen years or twelve 
years ago'- as guarantees that the orthodox doc- 
trine he now professed was no new thing with 
him. To Ensebius he says : ' I expounded all the 
Prophets, and the Psalter, and the ApofctJe ; and 
I wrote long ago against Arians and Macedonians 
and Apollinaris and Marciou ; and 1 composed a 
Ii.\«ttikt\ (H(i\os, and another on Providence, and yet 
another against the questions of the Magi, and the 
Life of the Saints, and many other books a* well.' 
The list given to Leo is the same in substance, 
though dill'erent in order and in detail : ' 1 wrote 
against Arians and Eunomians; against Jews and 
Creeks; ngainst the Magi in Persia; on Uni- 
versal Providence; on Theology and the Divine 
ivavOpilrryaii : 1 interpreted, by the grace of (Jod, 
both the Apostolic writings (rd avo<TTo\iKd ovy- 
ypdnfiara) and the Prophetic oracles-.' - . ■ ■ 

In both these bare estimates of the writings 



of a single decade the commentary on St. Paul 
linds a place, and it would be unreasonable to 
reject the evidence that thus lives it between A.J). 
•i'2\) and 43S. Put the internal characteristics of 
the commentary enable us to ^o a step further and 
reduce this interval by some years. For Theodoret 
closes his comment on Col -' J (4v airry \arotAci 
irav to v\^pu/xa tt)% Oedrrp-oi cruuoTuwi) with the 
words 0eoi yip 4<tti Kai ivOputirot, Kai t6 opw^ivov 
tovto iraaav Zx <L vvufx^vTjy roe fxovoyevovs tt\v 0t6TyjTa lk 
and he would hardly have thus expressed himself* 
until the progress of the Nertorian controversy hail 
led the more moderate Antiochenes about A.D. 43'jJ 
to adopt the terminology of the (Vw<r»s as a detinite 
guurantee of their orthodoxy. 

19. Gennadius cf Constantinople (commentaries, 
on all the Epistles). — 

tJennadius, patriarch of Constantinople from 
loStill 471 A. U., was not only a supporter of the? 
Council of Chaleedon and an opponent of the Mimo- 
physites, but had even in earlier life- during the* 
interval between t lie Council of Ephesns in 431 
and the Reunion in 433- written against theTwelve- 
Articles of St. Cyril. Facundus, to whom we owe 
this information (jh-o D'fens. Tritim. C'ajdt. ii. 4, 
ed. Sirmond, pp. 76-81), renders into Latin some 
specimens of tJennadius 1 controversial style (such 
as 'quales Cyrilli Aegyptiiet quanta* bhisphemias 
iueurri . . . nuathematizaturus est te l)eus, paries 
dcalhute'), in order to contrast the censures muted 
out, for no stronger language about Cyril, to Theo 
doret and I has with the immunity enjoyed by 
* sanctus (lennadius,' ' beata- ineiiiorhe tJennadius.' 
The theological tendencies of lieunadius being thus 
obviously Antiochene, it is natural to conclude 
that his nihilities as an exegete would be of the 
same type; and it was in the domain of exegesis 
rather than of dogmatic theology that his special 
interests lay. Such at least is the impression 
left on as by the account of him in Gennadius of 
Marseilles, tie Viris III. *j0 : ' Cennndins Constanti- 
nopolitaiue ecelesiu' episeopus, vir lingua nitidns 
et ingenio aeer, tarn dives ex lectione antiquorum 
fuit ut Danielem prophetam ex iutegro ad verhuni 
(Ominentatus exponeret ; homilias etiam mnltas 
eomposuit.' The expression ' ex iategro ad verlmm ' 
seems to imply that tJennadius found something 
to say on every word of his text ; in any ease, what 
was regarded as his most marked characteristic 
was his 'reading of the ancients,' that is, appar- 
ently, his knowledge of the works of earlier com- 
mentators. tJeuinidius in fact, like Isidore and 
Theodoret, belongs to the generation of exegetes 
intermediate hotwuen the more original writers 
on the one hand and mere cateuists on the other, 

to those who, either out of the whole bulk of 
existing commentaries, or from the one or two 
predecessors to whom they specially attached 
themselves, selected and abbreviated material 
which they combined in varying degrees with wb.it 
was properly their own. 

The published remains of tJennadius have been 
collected in Migne, Pair. Gr. S3, cc. llill-1734 ; 
the department of exegesis is represented chiellv 
by Catena fragment* on tionesis ami on St. Paul. 
For the latter, Migne's only Creek sources were: 
(i.) the Catena of Oeenniunius, which, in the 
printed text, ascribes to tJennadius live passages 
on Romans, four on 1 Corinthians, one on '2 Corin- 
thians, two on Calatians, one on 2 Thessalonians ; 
(ii.) the Catena- of Tiauier, of which the Podleian 
Catena on Romans has 57 Cennadius citations, 
the Munich Catena on Romans i">4 citations,* the 
Catena on I Corinthians two citations. Another 

* Since tho two Gnteiuu overlap tor Ho T7 !>', houic of those 
citations occur twfiw over, atwl the tolal in therefore coimidwr- 
l «tily U«t ttvn jW^iuiu 1 1 iT^f Gl, It is curious that no ciutionn 
from (Jwiwxiitij <*j*ur Uior* lloJSU 
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Catena can now be added to the list of those which 
use Gennadius, Karoand Lietzmann'sXo. vii. {g on 
p. 4S9 a , above), which appears to draw on him both 
directly and indirectly, i.e. both from the text 
of- his commentary (eV tov v$avs) and from earlier 
Catenae. Since this Catena is also on the Romans 
(it breaks oti" at 1 Co l 1 -), tiic mass of Gennadius 
material on that one epistle is so large compared 
with the mere fragments that have come down to us 
on the other twelve, that the question may arise 
whether, after all, Gennadius commented formally 
nn any other epistle than the Romans. But there 
is more than one reason which makes any such 
suspicion untenable. 

In the first place, the longer epistles are very 
much better represented in the known Catena? than 
the shorter ones; and, so far as printed material 
enables us to judge, the range of authors employed 
is decidedly larger on the Roman even than on the 
Corinthian epistles. Xo doubt, the explanation of 
tins may lie partly in the fact that mole commen- 
taries were actually accessible on the Romans than 
on the rest ; we have seen, for instance, that the 
two Arian writers, Asterius and Eunomius, com- 
mented on that epistle only (pp. 49S b , 500 b ) : but 
it may also well be that among the original com- 
pilers, of whose labours our existing Catena MSS 
are the ultimate result, were some who started 
working at the first of the Epistles on a scale and 
with a thoroughness which were never equalled by 
the scholars who dealt, then or later, with the 
rest. For the seven epistles, Philippians-Philcmon, 
no Catena material (besides Oecumcnius) lias yet 
been described other than the unique MS, Paris 
coislin gr. 204, printed by Cramer ; and that Ca- 
tena, since no name is cited in it later than Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, may actually have been put 
together in the lirst half of the 5th cent., before 
the commentaries of Gennadius, or even of Thco- 
doret, had passed into circulation. In face, then, 
of the quotations in Oecumenius, few and scattered 
though they be, the absence of Gennadius material 
on these epistles in other sources might probably 
be discounted. 

In the second place, we have definite external 
evidence which would outweigh the argument from 
silence, even if that were stronger than it is. The 
Chronicle of Marcellinus (a 6th century continua- 
tion, with special interest in Constantinople, of 
the Chronicle of Jerome), as printed in the earlier 
editions, concludes a notice of Gennadius, under 
the year 470, with the words 'ct Panli cpistolas 
oiniu's exposuit.' It is true that these words arc 
rejected by JMommscn (HTun. Germ. Hist., Chronb-a 
Minora, ii. 5G) as not part of the original Marcel- 
linus ; but they are found in the Bodleian MS of 
Marcellinus, written about A.D. GOO, and they 
belong, therefore, at least to a very early recen- 
sion. The correctness of the information is of 
course quite independent of the authorship of 
Marcellinus, and there is no reason at all for 
doubting it. 

Gennadius, then, commented on all the Epistles. 
But it still remains true that our knowledge of 
hi< commentaries is practically confined to what 
Cramer's two Catena? on the Romans have pre- 
served for us; and to Cramer's volume we must 
turn if we are to get to closer quarters with the 
exegesis of Gennadius. The two characteristics 
which we have learnt so far to associate with him 
are Antiochene sympathies and wide readiug in 
the literature of exegesis ; and the Catena frag- 
ments bear ample testimony to both of them, 

(ft) The commentator's erudition is apparent. 
The quotation of Aquila's rendering of Is S H Kara 
rr]i/ ZkSwiv tov 'AkuXqv . . . Ainbs <p6{3T)fia vp.£)v Kal 
.•uVos Opjqais i>[xlv Kal icrrai e/s dyia<Tp.a kolI €is AiOov 
ir poahdfifiar os Kai et's ir^Tpau <rKav8a\ov, in illustration 

ieoDy 



of Ro 9 32 (Cramer, 3G7. 9-21), must be one of the 
latest instances of the use of the unauthorized 
Greek versions of the OT. And the references to 
previous expositors are quite unusually numerous, 
though unfortunately all anonymous: Ro 8 W 
(Cramer, 152. 2) ov yip, ws rives (JrjOrjaav . . . : Bo S 37 
(289.31) t<J YTTepNiKtOMGN o'utus airidwKi tis : Ilo 
9-'* 3 (161. 24) olDtt) fxkv ouv i\ TqstrpoeKTcOtia-qs 7ri<rreuis * 
d/i/jtjSjjs ippL-fjvda.' Ku)\vei 5£ oi-Stv Kal tt\v S^aaav 
ergots tiiretv (where there can be no doubt that the 
'others' are right and Gennadius wrong). In the 
middle of one long exposition of an earlier commen- 
tator's view (on Ro SJ 1 ^-) — extending from 349. 30, 
'irtpos Si tovto o'Ctios ipfi^vevjev, as far as 351. 1, 
Tavra irpbs tovto . . . 6.vt€ittJjv, epnqveva \ot7roe Kal 
rZv irpoTetieuTZv rfjcwv top gkqttqv — occur the words 
dWa yap 5 rifJjf eVi tov irapbvTos Tedavp.aKa, tovto 
uai trpos ere, $i\TaTi jttot llerpe, jiov\o/xai 5te\0£tf : and 
this address to 'dear Peter' is therefore not 
Gennadius' own, but is taken over with the rest 
of the passage from his source. What the source 
was, it would be interesting to know; the turn of 
the phrase suggests perhaps rather a letter than 
a formal commentary. 

(/>) In several directions the fragments betray 
the Antiot/hcne temper of Gennadius' commen- 
taries. He uses, if not so frequently as Theodore 
and Thcodoret, the title 6 Seo-Toi-ijs XpmTos (Cramer, 
63. 35; 410. 21 ; 47S. 34). He speaks of the Ktuvri 
A-cn-dffTacrts (43. 15), and dwells with special em- 
phasis on fw?), aOavafia, airaOeia (e.g. 50. 33 ; 56. 29 ; 
00. 2; 117. 11 ; 1 IS. 32; 14G. 25). In commenting on 
Ro S 3 his Christology expresses itself in language 
which contrasts strongly with the more guarded 
and accurate phraseology of Diodore (Cramer, 
124. 3-11) on the same passage: 123. 13, t6i> yap 
vibu irij±\pa% Tbv eavrov, adpua tt\v airrr\v T^puv £x.o>>Ta 
■naBt\Ti\v T€ Kal ap.apTtiv imSex^^W 6aaOIIOA\A 
jap C&PKOC AAA&pTiAC Tr)f ev8exo^v7]f afiapr/jaai 
aapua tpyjaiv, m Kal t6 £N OMOIlOAA&Tl &N6pGJTTOY 
r£NOv\eiMOC dvrl tou revo/jLcvos (Lvdpwiros. ,So in the 
treatment of the problems raised in the Pelagian 
controversy : on Ro 5 IJ e'</>* $ irdxres rjfiapTOf, lravres 
is equivalent, he writes (43. 1-11), to oi ttoWoI, 
since, though it is true that all have died, it is not 
true that all have sinned ; infants, for instance, ol 
o&Te irpu£ews oSre 8<.aKpiTiKrjs Trpoatptaem ficrey tVrds, 
iris av elev virevdwoi Tr\r]ixp.i\r)puaTi. ; 

As wc should therefore expect, Gennadius shows 
himself to be no allegorizcr, and devotes himself to 
the literal meaning. Special mention may be made 
of his notes on the 'idioms' of Scripture: llo 7 H 
(03. 23=176. 7), on personifications Kara, to t?js fcicts 
Z$os ypatf>r)s of abstractions such as Sin or Right- 
eousness: Ro 7 M TrtTTpapitvos (100. 13 = 1NI3. 1), on 
the use of metaphors, according to the Idiwfia 
ypa<f>tK6v, without the introductory ws : Ro S M rj 
ktio-is (139. 8-19), on personifications of inanimate 
creatures: Ro 15 5 - 6 6 5e 0eds . . . tov debv (499. 
1S-25), on repetition of the name of the subject {tov 
0e6f instead of avrdv) as an I5iu}/j.a xijs ypafirjs. In- 
teresting specimens of an exegesis which is rather 
clear than deep may be found on the following 
passages : Ro 9 1 (159. 4-162. 16), a summary of the 
Jewish position and of St. Paul's attitude towards 
it: Ro 13 1 (45S. 3-22), how the overflow of new 
life and power in the spiritual charismata of the 
primitive Chureh created a danger which called 
out the Apostle's exhortation to civil obedience 
and orderliness: Ro 14 15 " 17 (482. 12-25), on the 
sin plicity and ell'ectiveness of every detail in the 
style of these verses. 

With Isidore and Cyril, Theodoret and Genna- 
dius, we have reached the close of the golden age 
of Greek exegesis. Of the three names that still 
remain for cursory notice, the first two, Theodore 
the Monk and John of Damascus, appear to have 
* So Cramer -c Dr. Sanday su^ests ?i<ru»i 
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confirm] tliiMiisL'lves exclusively to the task of 
compilation from previous commentator*, while 
the third, the patriarch Photius, stands at the very 
limit uf the Patristic period; an<l all three ml^li t 
perhaps have found a more appropriate place ut 
an earlier point in this article (p. 4S.">). 

20. Theodore the Monk (commentary on Ho- 
mans?), — 

In Trainer's Munich Catena on Ho 7MC nearly 
forty citations are given under the name of an 
otherwise unknown excrete, OeoSwpov Movaxoo: 
ami mention was made ahove (p. 51<> ,, )of Fritawdie's 
analysis of these pa«ige#, from which it appeared 
that many of them are found elsewhere ascribed 
to Diodore, Theodore, or Tlicodoret. So large a 
proportion, indeed, recur as Theodore's (IG out of 
3!i), that the donht inevitably rises whether the 
i)fo5wpou "Slovaxot' of the Munich eaten ist may not, 
after all, have been a misunderstandingof Qtobupoy 
y\o[\pove arias) ; but, tempting at lirst sight as this 
explanation is, it breaks down when confronted 
with the facts. It does not account for the 
Diodore passages;* of the fourteen citations from 
Theodore the Monk in that part of the epistle (Ho 
7M> 1 ) which is covered also by the Bodleian Catena, 
four, indeed, reappear in the latter under the 
authorship of Theodore of Mopsuestia, but two, 
and parts of two more, under the authorship of 
Diodore. t And it is inconsistent with the intro- 
ductory phrases nmlur which Theodore the Monk 
ushers in his borrowed matter, for these betray at 
once the compiler's hand : thus Cramer, 175. 7, ti^j 
oY (paai (what follows is from Thcod. Mops.) : 24S. 4 
?T(po? 5i awe<pr}va.TO (from the same writer) : 32S. 25 
and 379. 6, (<t>n nt: 417. 25, f^ij 67 ns wfpl roirruv koi 
ofrwj. Le*« stress can be laid on the use of 4J, i) 
rdx*, *} «u oi'rws, since nearly all commentators 
from time to time give alternative interpretations ; 
but their relative frequency in Theodore the Monk 
serves to bear out the conclusion that the Munich 
catcnist has stumbled somehow upon an unknown 
compiler, the staple of whose material was derived 
from writers of the Antiochene school, and prin- 
cipally, it would seem, from Diodore and Theodore. 
The anonymous form of his quotations, -ns, nvts, 
irtpos, may be accidental, or it may conceal the 
desire to recommend the subject-matter of the two 
great expositors, who had fallen under the odium 
of Ntstorian heresy, in charters where suspicion 
might be awakened by the express mention of 
their names. There is nothing to show when the 
Monk lived ; but the data on the whole point to 
the <)th century. 

21. John of Damascus (commentary on all the 
Epistles).— 

St. .John Damascene belongs to the time— he 
was born about U£.i and died about 700 a.i>,— when 
Creek theology, though it had still to produce 
Theodore of Stndinm, was approaching the dose 
of its creative era ; and it was his unique work 
to sum u> the results of previous thinkers in that 
domain and to combine them in a great con- 
structive system. Hut theology cannot be divorced 
from New Testament exegesis, and systematic 
theology moved therefore on parallel lines with 
Catena compilations: in the West the author of 
the Sitwwft was the author also of the Ctdnut 
Am-iu i and in the case of John of D.imasens, side 
by side with the systematic treatise On the Fn*4h 
may be set the commentary on the Pauline epistles 
which will be found in le* Quicn's edition of his 

* Theodoret ap|>ears to come into the question only through 
the mistake of Ornim-r'a index; the laat three |>a.Kjuifrts tlmre 
ascribe' to Theodorus* Mon.-u.-hns are yifen in the text us 

'f nlmitre; Cramer, ltt 19 = in.".. 4; W.h VI- 114. Id; 212. 30 
= 120. 17; 220. 20=12*. 21. Thtwlore . Cramer. 17*. 7 94 
202. 22=110. 10; 230. 32 = 13L 



works (Paris, 1712, vol. ii., pp. 1-274) or in Migne's 
reprint (Pair. Gr. 05, ce. 43U-1034). 

The very title of this work, as le Quicn prints 
it, shows at once that John aims at nothing 
further than the selection of what is best and 
most authoritative in the exegesis of the past: eV rijs 
ica.0J\ou ipfirjvdas '\w<xvvov rod Xptjoor^ov (K\oyal 
iv iwiTopL-q (nXeyewat trapa *\w&vvov rod ^afiacKi}vou. 
Bui the sotirces of the commentary are not, le 
Quien points out, confined in fact exclusively to 
( 'hrysostom. Although on the longer epistles 
John follows him closely, the case, it is *uid, is 
diilercnt with the shorter ones ; attention is called 
to the note on Col 2", where, in the technical 
language cf the Nestorian controversy, ;l merely 
'relative' (<rx €TlK ^ or avvavriK$s) indwelling of the 
Word in Christ is expressly rejected : in the com- 
mentary on the epistles to the Ephosians, Golos- 
sians, i'hilip])ians, and Thessalonians, le Quien 
could line] no trace at all of the use of ('hrysostom, 
and according to the same authority the commen- 
taries both of Cyril (to judge by the parallels in 
the Oecumenian Catena) and of Tlicodoret are 
exploited by John. An obvious objection to le 
Quien'* view as thus stated is that we have seen 
reason to conclude (p. 515) that it was on the 
longer epistles only that Cyril wrote;* ami a 
further analysis of John's commentary is all the: 
more desirable, because it may probably be found 
Co have exercised a dominant influence on later 
compilations sueh as those of Phot ins and Theo- 
phyfaet. 

For this purpose, however, a new edition of the 
commentary would appear to be essential ; le 
Quien based his text on an ancient but imperfect 
MS (Paris gr. 702[ = Kcg. 2331], foil. 252-434, s;c<\ 
x.), and warns us in his preface 'codicem multis 
passim mendis seatere mutilunnjue esse, ut senilis 
sape impervius sit et obscurus/ Hut he had 
heard also of a MS at Hatmos ; and No. Gl (£a') of 
Sukkellion's new catalogue of the Hatmos library 
(Athens, 1890) contains, in fact, the commentary 
of John. In its present condition this MS, which 
is attributed to the beginning of the luth cent., 
has lost most of the commentary on Hoinans, and 
Sakkelliou was therefore unable to lix the author- 
ship ; but the portions of the text which he prints, 
such as the argument for 1 Corinthians and the 
opening words of the commentary on the same 
epistle, are amply suHicient for the identilication. 
In the 1'atmos MS, then, together with a re- 
collation of the Paris MS, material for the revision 
of the text is ready lo hand. 

It is interesting to note that, according to le 
Quien, the lamnata prelixed to the expo-it ion give 
a text of the epistles which is not that used by 
St. ('hrysostom -another reason for a new and 
completer edition. 

22. Photius of Constantinople (commentaries on 
all the Kpistles?). 

In the person of Photius (A.D. S20-S91), states- 
man, ecclesiastic, scholar, exegete, the illustrious 
line of Creek writers on St. Paul that began with 
ri£cn limb a lifting close ; and indeed his many- 
sided qualities and multifarious learning bring 
him, intellectually if not morally, into comparison 
rather with Urigen than with any intermediate 
commentator. Considering the petition of authority 
which Photius has enjoyed in the Byzantine 
Church, it is a little strange that his exposition of 
the Pauline epistles has neither been discovered 
in any direct MS trail it ion, nor yet extracted 
from the Catena" and separately collected either 
in the volume* of Migne (I'ntr. Gr. 101-104) or in 

* If John could lie shown to have u*e<t Cyril through tha 
medium of the OeciuiK-niun Catena, thin would coiiMiiiute a 
Inch recent discoveries (fee 
■cunieniusi. 
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the Greek edition of Photius' works .it present in 
process of issne. Yet the material is abundant, 
and could easily be worked, as the following con- 
spectus will show. 

(a) A later recension of the Oecumenian Catena 
{see j). 4SS b , above) distinguishes itself from the 
original work exactly by a large use of Photius ; 
in Karo and Lietzmann's specimen (Ro 7 s,r ') four 
passages are taken from Photius as against twelve 
from all other writers. The principal MSS known 
to give this recension are: at Milan, Aminos. 1) 
541 inf., s;i'c. x. ; at Home, Vat. I'alat. gr. 204, 
Uit-e. x. ; at Venice, Marcianus 33, sa>e. xi. In 
these MSS the Photius passages are incorporated 
in the text : other methods of grafting the new 
matter on to the Oecumenian stock are illustrated 
(i.) by Paris cuislin 27, s;ec. x., where the Photius 
passages are inserted in the margin by the second 
hand ; and (ii.) by Oxford Magd. Coll. gr. 7, sa?c. 
xi. ineunt, (containing, however, only Romans and 
1 and 2 Corinthians),* which adds at the end of 
each epistle rd XetVocro, that is to say, a large 
number of quotations from Photius and a small 
number from Genu ad ins. 

(t>) Though these Oecumenian MSS would be the 
principal means of the reconstruction of the com- 
mentaries of Photius, yet for the longer epistles 
considerable assistance would be given by other 
Catena?. The Catena of Vat. gr. 7G2, so far as we 
can restore it from Cramer's texts, should contain 
something from Photius on Romans, and a good 
deal on 1 Corinthians. Cramer's Munich Catena 
on Uo 7M<i has about 25 quotations from him. 
Karo and Lietzmann's Vienna Catena {y on p. 489, 
above) cites him ' sivpius,' but apparently from an 
earlier Catena rather than direct from the text of 
his commentary, and perhaps only through the 
Photian recension of Oecumenius. 

Since 1'hotius' literary activity falls in the 
second half of the 9th eent., and five out of the 
Catena MSS just enumerated belong to the 10th 
or ltth cent., there is a fair presumption that his 
text could be restored from them with tolerable 
correctness; and the attempt would be worth the 
making. Rut it is not possible to say, without 
further analysis of the quotations from him than 
has yet been undertaken, whether the result 
would contribute— in the measure in which an 
edition of John of Damascus, for instance, ought 
to contribute — to our knowledge of that exegetieal 
tradition of the earlier centuries which it is the 
purpose of this article to illustrate. 

23. A DDESDHM (to p. 4S9 b , above). Clement of 
Alexandria (notes on all the Epistles?). — 

The series of commentators on the Pauline 
epistles should have included the name of Clement ; 
for the express evidence of Photius makes certain, 
what is indeed already implied by Ensebius, that 
the lost 'Tjror^jrwerets or Outlines included notes on 
the Epistles. f Ensebius tells us {HE vi. 14, § 1) 
that 'in the Hypotyposes Clement gave coneise 
accounts {eTrtreT/xyj^va^ ireiroit}Tat Siy-ffjoeis) of the 
whole of canonical Scripture, including such doubt- 
ful books as Judo and the other Catholic epistles 
and Uarnabas and the so-called Apocalypse of 
Peter'; and he adds some few details about 
Clement's treatment of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and of the Gospels. Photius testifies more clearly 
(cod. 109) to the exegetieal side of the work : of 
the three writings of Clement, presbyter of Alex- 
andria, Hypotyposes, Stromateus {sic), and Ptvda- 
gogus, the Hypotyposes ' eontain discussions on 

* The second half of the Magdalen College MS is in the Cam- 
bridge University Library, Ff i. 30 ; and the arrangement of it 
is the same. 

t On this suhject the indispensahle monograph is Th. Zahn's 
Fumchintgen znr Gesschichte des X'ffichen Kaunas und dcr 
altkirahlichen Litrratur, iiL : 'Suppleuientuui Clemeutinum, 
pp. 64-103, 130-15(3. 
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selected verses (diaXa^dvovat irepl p-qTuiv tivCjv) up 
and down both Testaments, in the form of a 
summary exposition and interpretation ' {wv ko.1 
Ke^aXcuwSJDj ws Sijdev i^-ffyqah re ko.1 fy,u.7)yeiav iroi- 
eirat). Photius proceeds to criticise the theology 
of the Hypotyposes from the standpoint of Ryzan- 
tine orthodoxy, and concludes thus: 'All these 
things he attempts to establish from phrases found 
here and there in Scripture; and there aie count- 
less other follies and blasphemies committed either 
by Clement himself or by some one who has usurped 
h'ia name. This blasphemous nonsense occupies 
eight volumes : the author continually repels 
himself, and distorts his texts {irapdyet. to. f>y)T&) 
promiscuously and indiscriminately like a lunatic. 
Speaking roughly, the general scheme of the work 
consists of explanations (6 5£ 5Xos a-A-on-os waavei 
ijfiyjvdai Tuyxavovai) of Genesis, Exodus, the Psalms, 
the epistles of Saint Paul, the Catholic epistles, 
and Ecclesiastes.' * 

Though both Ensebius and Photius have some- 
thing to say about the Hypotyposes, neither of th*m 
has preserved much of its aetual words : it is to a 
Western scholar that we owe the only considerable 
portion which survives. We have already seen (in 
connexion with Cyril of Alexandria, p. 515*) that 
Cassiodorus named Clement — no doubt with refer- 
ence to the Hypotyposes — at the head of those 
Greek commentators who had explained the whole 
of both Testaments : and when he comes to deal 
with the Catholie epistles {hist. D'n\ Lift. 8) he 
tells us that Clement 'qua*dam Attico scrmone 
declaravit' about 1 Peter, 1 and 2 John, and -lames ; 
that in expounding them he said many things that 
were acute, but a few that were over-hasty ; and 
that therefore he himself had arranged for the 
commentary to be rendered into Latin in such 
a way that Clement's teaching, strained free of 
some small causes of offence, might be fearlessly 
absorbed. About the identity of this translation 
with the extant Adnmbrutioncs L'lmantis Alex- 
omtlrini in epistolas canonical — although the four 
epistles actually expounded there are 1 Peter, 
1 and 2 John, and (not James but) Jude— there can 
be as little real doubt as about the intended 
equivalence of Adumhrationes to'T7roTU7rw<reis. 

Zahn's text of these Ad ttm brat tones covers only 
fourteen pages in all ; and though it must be borne 
in mind that Cassiodorus ordered the omission of 
certain passages of the original, it would seem that 
Photius was abundantly justilied in speaking of 
the exegesis as 'summary' and 'seleet' (Ke^aXcu- 
w5is, pTj'ra Tiva). A commentary which ranged over 
the whole Rible in eight 'books' must needs have 
been of the nature of an epitome. In fact it be- 
comes clear that, side by side with the tradition of 
lengthy and detailed exposition, which had its 
rise among the Gnostics. (Basilides, as we know, 
devoted twenty-four books of Excyctica to 'the 
Gospel ') and was taken up and developed in the 
commentaries of Origen, another and very different I 
method, modelled possibly on Papias' 'Exposition 
of the Sayings of the Lord,' ean claim an equal or 
almost equal antiquity. Origen himself was no 
stranger to the system of interpretation by 'scholia' 
or notes ; see above, in connexion with the Roman, 
Corinthian, and Galatian epistles, pp. 492, 493. 
Among early commentaries on the canonical Gos- 
pels, that of Victorinua on St. Matthew is described 
by Cassiodorus in the phrase 'de quo [sc Matth;eo] 
et Victorinus . . . nonnulla disseruit' {Inst. Div. 
Litt. 7) : nor does the work of Hippolytus on the 
same Gospel appear to have contained anything 
like a continuous exposition. t 

* Not Eeclesiasticus : see Zahn, p. 66, n. 1. 

t See a paper bv the present writer, ' An Exegetieal Fragment 
of, the Third Century,' in JThS v. 21S-241 (especially pp. 2:15- 
227).Jau.M>4.. 
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Twelve comments on passages in the Paulina 
empties are directly cited from the Hnpotyposts 
(/aim, op. rit. pp. 6t»-T7 : Preiwuhtwi in Harnaek, 
Altckr. lAttautttr 3m.'} -3ij.>) : eleven of these occur 
in the CuUuia of Oectimeniu*, ami one in the 
I'tatuni Spiritual? of John Moschus (died A.I>. <>20). 
The formula of quotation in the latter ruse is 
KX^m^s o -Tpw,uQrti)i iv T<p TripLWT^ TJ.uy twv 'Ttto- 
tivw<T(wv. . . t6 diro<TTo\tK6f {ji)ri)i> (£*r)ovnt vot rb \iyov 
CYXApiCTto k.t.\. (1 Co l u ). The references in 
Oecnnicnius are not merely marginal ascriptions 
of authorship, sueh as are given to other authors 
in this Catena, hut are part of the text itself, and 
in every case hut one are appended find not 
prefixed to the quotation: oirws b l\\^p.T)t iv 
TiTapTif* [once iv 5'J, iv winim?, iv e^56/x<fi [onee 
iv f] 'XiroTvir^}<T(wv. It is natural to conclude 
from this that Oeeuinenius drew direet from 
Clement himself rather than through the agency 
of a Catena. 

Five il liferent epistles are represented in Oecu- 
mtmius 1 quotations; 1 Corinthian* (ll'° 5ta rows 
dryAoerK 2 Corinthians (3" J G"- '-), Galatians (3- 4 ), 
1 Timothy (2 ,s Kcupois idiois, 3' 8 uxpdrj dyyAotf, 3 s tQiv 
ioiwv Kal fiaXiara oUuwv, 3 10 ft ayiuv 7ru5as (vnpf, 5"- 1 
Xwpis irpoKpifiaroi, G 13 toO ftapTi'pr)<ravTos iiri Uovrlov 
IftXdToc), and 2 Timothy (2- oia iroWdv fiaprvpuv). 
The comment* on hotti Corinthian epistles are 
quo tori from the 4th book ; that on Calatians from 
the 3th hook; those on 1 and 2 Timothy from tlie 7th 
hook. Zahn points out (up. 130, 130) that Clement, 
like the Muratorian Canon, appears to have drawn 
a marked line between the epistles to £1 lurches, 
which lie expounded in the 4th and 3th hooks of 
the Hypotypuscs, and the personal epistles, which 
are dealt with in the 7th, the Pauline series being 
interrupted in the intermediate book by notes on 
the Acts and perhaps also on the Gospels, 

To these twelve passages from Uecumenius and 
Moschus it is possible that several more should 
be rdded from other Catena*. Neither Zalin nor 
Preuschen seems to mention the fact that Cramer's 
Munich Catena on Human* contains three cita- 
tions (on Ho 8"° 1 •)-••* lo 1 ), and his Catena on 
1 Corinthians two citations (on 1 Co l 20 I- 1 ), under 
the heading K\y)ft(VTot ; while the Catena of Vat. 
gr. G'.)2, so I Jr. Mercati informs the present writer, 
contains at least live. It is probable that some of 
these came from the Hyp«tyf>o8cs. 

As the example of the Latin Adumbrationcc. 
would lead ns to expect, these comments of Cle- 
ment on St. Paul are brief — for the most part very 
brief. The exegesis is of course predominantly 
allegorical. The ayy(\oi of 1 Co 1 1*° are ' righteous 
and virtuous men': according to one interpreta- 
tion (not, however, finally accepted) of Gal 3-\ 
Christians are the <rd/?£ Xpiarov, and the whole 
verse means 'there, is no law against sueh as have 
erucilied the llesh of Christ,' i.r. their own body: 
in 2 Ti 2^ the itqaXoI fiaprvpei are the Law and tlie 
Prophets, cited regularly by the Apostle as 'wit- 
nesses' to the content* of his preaching. But the 
}]><}>otypost:>s also— in this again resembling the 
work of Papias — adduce traditions of Apostolic 
history in explanation of the sacred text : such 
matter was hardly to the purpose of cateuists, but 
Eusebins has preserved a few bearing on other NT 
books, and the solitary quotation in .John Moschus 
is of this character. Clement, Ik* tells u#, in ex- 
jHuinding 1 Co l u , 'relates that Christ is said to 
have baptized Peter only, Peter to have baptized 
Andrew, Andrew to have baptized John and James, 
and they the rest.' 

* The comment on 1 Co til" \* in the printed text nt Oecu- 
mcniuM ptweti as i> tv.tj. ; but Znhu jmint* nut thai the l!od- 
Itiiin Ms, Auet. T. i. 7, aled on ■>. 4' • at Jl JMwsr * tttunn. «jH 
the Corinthian epwtles, reads i> tita^tjt, «mt tluYi* duubtlttftf 
ri«hL 



iv. Sf.MMVRY OF t T NPUBMSMKI> OR I.VADE- 
QUATKLY PUIILtSllKH MS M.VTKIII AL.— The aim 
of the present section is to point out the lines 
along which it is likely that the labours of the. 
next generation of scholars could be most profit- 
ably directed, with a view to our further know- 
ledge of the Patristic writings enumerated in 
this article. The material groups itself naturally 
under four heading*: A. Anonymous Catena*; 
li. Catena* of known authorship; C. Original 
commentators as preserved in the Catena* ; )). 
Commentators whose text is preserved independ- 
ently of Catena'. Thus three of the four headings 
| of the section are concerned, directly or indirectly, 
with Catena* ; and that fact is enough of itself to 
foreshadow the predominant part which will I clung 
in the immediate future to this branch of research. 
To a large extent the following paragraph.* will 
do no more than focus the result*? of preceding 
sections, and bring into one comprehensive scheme 
the isolated points that have already lieen indi- 
cated at various stages of the inquiry : but fuller 
details will be given here than was possible above 
about the more important Catena MSS ; and, in a 
few cases where for one reason or another there 
had been no previous opportunity for introducing 
it, the matter is entirely new (see A 4 and 5, 
p. 322'', and Hi, p. 323"). 

A. Anonymous Catena:. — 

1. The most ancient of the Pauline Catena*, to 
judge by the limitation of its sources, is the Paris 
MS, eoislin 204, wee. x. (311 folios), from which 
Cramer published his Catena on the eleven epistles, 
Ualatians-llebrews (Karo and Liet/mann's- No. 
iv.). The Fathers regularly cited are Origen 
(on the EphesianS), Eusebins of Kntesa (on the 
Calatians), and, throughout, John Chrysostom, 
Severian, and Theodore of Mopsuestia: while 
Basil, Gregory Na/.ianzen, and Cyril are quoted 
once each on the ColosWans. Putting aside the 
Epistle to the Hebrews- the Catena on which may 
perhaps have had a separate origin and history - 

I there is nothing later than the first half of the 3th 
century, and, if we except the one passage from 
Cyril, nothing later than the lirst years of that 
eentury. Crntuw winployed a ' seriba Parisiensis ' 
to copy out the MS for liiin, and expresses in his 
preface the fear that the copyist ' non semper 
eodicis lectionem vere repnesentaverit.' How well 
justilied his fears were, the re-collation of the 
Origen comments on Ephesians for Mr. Oregg'.s 
edition in JTAit iii. (19(B) abundantly demon- 
strated. The Theodore, too, was re-collated for 
Dr. Swete's edition ; but for the remaining Fathers, 
and especially for Severian, Cramer's edition is 
still our only authority, and for critical purposes 

' it is quite valueless. See, for previous references 
to this Catena, pp. 4S7" (Cramer); 4ss'' (Karo- 
Lict/.mnnn) ; 498 1 ', 494*, 4*.)3'\ 4'JIV (Urigen) ; 4*1$'' 
(Eusebins of Enittwa) ; 4 , .1D 11 (P.nsil and Crcg. Naz. 
on Col l ir> ); 5D7 1 ' (Severian) ; f>tU*- h , 3tP (Theodore 

I of Mopsuestia); 515 b (Cyril); 51S* (absence of 
Theorioret and Ocnnnrihis). 

2. Next perhaps in antiquity of origin, and 
not inferior in the importance of its contents, 
comes the Vatican Catena, gr. 762, sa-e. x., an 
enormous MSof 4ti folios; the Cntena for Romans 
commencing on fob t'/, thai for t Corinthians on 
fob 2lS'f, and for 2 Corinthians on lob 34Un.* The 
handwriting is very tine: the blank spaces left, 
c.a., on foil. 343. 33'>, show that the rxemphir of 
that part at any rate of the MS could no louder be 
deciphered, and* was piokibly, therefore, already an 
old MS when it was being copied in the 10th century. 

* For many new detail* about the Vatican Catena*, and for an 
tinier aiif. r< ItiJ-uniA ut U* v* «f «' n i*. the writer in 
indVh'fd t<rtb*lvmviPuri*i % .4dutlnV-M'or his (riend Dr. Mercali, ot 
Tlhc Vulicaii Library. 
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In Karo-Lietzmann it is No. i. ; their list of the 
authors cited is divided, according to their custom, 
into two classes : the lirst (at least 10 citations 
apieee) includes Apollinaris, Cyril, Didyinns, Dio- 
dore, Gennadius, Jolin Chrysostom, Oecumenius, 
Origen, Photius, Severus of Antioch,* Sevevian, 
Theodore, Theodoret ; the second consists of 
Acacius of Coesarea (4 times on Ilomans), Basil 
(3 times nn Romans), Clement (twice on 1 Corin- 
thians), IXonysius the Areopagite (once on 1 Co- 
rinthians), Gregory Nyssen (once each on Ilomans 
and 1 Corinthians), Isidore (5 times), Methodius 
(once on 1 Corinthians), Theodulus chore] >iscopus 
(onee on ilomans). This account is, however, not 
quite exhaustive, and omits, for instance, a scJiolion 
on fob 4(J3/>, written in smaller characters but by 
the original scribe, under the heading 'AXc^&vopov 
ewi<TKJTrov NiA-tu'as. Alexander of Niciea lived in 
tlie lirst half of the 10th cent., and may conceiv- 
ably have been the editor of the Catena in its 
present form. L'otli Oecumenius and Pliotius are 
laid under contribution : the passages taken from 
the latter are considerable Loth in number and 
length. Where both of them are cited together, 
Oeeumenius always comes lirst. 

Of the two late MSS of parts of this Catena 
width alone were at Cramers disposal — Paris gr. 
227 and Budl. Auct. E. ii. 20( = Misce!l. gr. 48)— 
the latter, on the ground of its rather curious 
history, may claim a few words here. 

MS Uodl. Auct. E. ii. 20, containing in a 16th 
century hand a Catena on Bo l 1 -!) 1 , was presented 
to the Library in 1G5'J by S. Cromleholme, master 
of St. Paul's School in London ; at anearlier date, 
in 1001, it had been given to Dr. G. Kyves, warden 
of New College, by John Lloyd (Johannes Luidus), 
rector of Writtle in Essex. Lloyd's inscription on 
the lly-leaf is headed ' Ex manubiis Gaditanis,' 
indicating that the MS was part of the spoils of the 
Earl of Essex's Spanish expedition in 15U6 ; but 
whether it was taken in the sack of Cadiz itself, or 
formed part of the library of bishop ( >>orio of 
Algarve, which is known to have fallen into 
Essex's hands on the homeward journey, t cannot 
be iaid for eertain. At the end of the text on the 
last leaf is the word Xetjret ; and on the following 
guard-leaf, in different ink but perhnp' in the 
same hand writing as the body of the MS, are 
epitaphs by John Lascaris (see above, p. 485'') on 
himself and on his wife Catherine. These two 
epitaphs were actually inscribed on Lascaris' tomb 
iu the church of S. Agata dei Goti at Rome ; 
and since, in the MS, they are separated by a 
floriated cross, such as one might expect on a 
tombstone, it looks as if they had been actually 
copied in. situ. Jf so, the presumption is strong 
that the MS itself was written in Pome, and that 
Vat. gr. 702 was its direet exemplar. 

See above, for these MSS, pp. 487 (Cramer and 
Mai) ; 488'' (Karo-Lietzmann) ; 402, 493 a (Origen) • 
41)U b (Didymus); 501 a (Diodore) ; 510 (Theodore of 
Mopsuestia) ; 51^ (Isidore) ; 515" (Cyril) ; 517 b 
(Gennadius); 52(> (Photius) ; 52i a (Clement). 

3. More importance than the brief account in 
Karo-Lietzmann (No. iii., op. cit. p. 001) would 
suggest seems to attach to the Catena on the 
Corinthian, Galatian, and Ephesian epistles con- 
tained in Vat. gr. 692, foil. 1-93. These scholars 
attribute the MS to the 12th cent., and name 
Cyril, John Chrysostom, Oeeumenius, Origen, 
Severus, Theodoret, Theodore, and (on 2 Corin- 
thians) ' At,' as the writers more frequently eited ; 



* If this is correct, and not really a confusion with Severian, 
the last note on p. 507 b above should be modified, lint, in the 
case of the Catena next to be mentioned, Karo and Lietzniann 
have wrongly expanded liv into Severus instead of Severian. 

t Of the many books which came by gift from Essex to the 
P.odleian in a.d. 1600 a considerable number were printed 
Spain and Portugal. 



Clement, Gennadins, Isidore, and Gregory Nyssen 
as eited respectively three times, twice, twice, and 
onee. But the date should be moved back to 
sa j c. x.-xi. ; the names of Nicolas, Methodius, 
Basil, Eusebius, Photius should be added to the 
list of Fathers cited ; from Clement of Alexandria 
not three only, but at least live quotations are 
made ; Di(dymus) is very common on 2 Corinthians ; 
Severian is onee named in full (fob 59't), and the 
substitution of this Father's name for Karo and 
Lietzmann's Sev(erus), proposed on p. 4S9" above, 
is thus amply justified. On many occasions the 
catenist compares expressly the views of different 
authors— e. $. Clement, Eusebius of C;esarea, Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Severian, Theodoret, 
Cyril — and sometimes adds to his authors* names 
precise references to their books. On comparing 
this Catena with the last, Vat. gr. 762, for the 
Corinthian epistles, it results that the quotations 
common to both are briefer in 092 than in 702 : 
and this is what the relative bulk of the two MSS 
would lead us to expect. 

See above, pp. 489* (Karo-Lietzmann) ; 507 b (Se- 
verian) ; 521* (Clement) ; too little was known of 
this Catena for full use to be made of it in the 
foregoing pages. 

4. The most important addition that has to be 
made to Karo-Lietzmann's list of Pauline Catena' is 
a MS that has once been mentioned .above (p. 515 b ), 
in connexion with Pusey's edition of Cyril of Alex- 
andria — Athos Pantocrator cod. 28. Ac-wording 
to the catalogue of Sp. Lambros (i. 95), the MS 
is of the 9th cent., and contains the (Aets and) 
Pauline epistles, the names most frequently cited 
being Isidore of Peltisium, John Chrysostom, Se- 
verian, Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore ot Mopsuestia, 
and Apollinaris. Photographs of eleven pages of 
this MS, covering 1 Co T u - 11", were taken by 
Prof. Kiisopp Lake, and are now in the Bodleian 
(MS gr. th. f. 8): the principal authors in these 
pages are Chrysostom, Severian, Cyril, and Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia. The absence of Theodoret is 
noticeable ; and as all the eight writers known to 
be used in the Catena are eailier than Theodoret, 
it is possible that its origin goes back to the period 
anterior to the publication of his commentary. If 
that is so, it ranks with our earliest Catena 1 ; but 
a serious drawback to its value is that the evidence 
of its Cyril texts (see above, note on p. 515 1 ') seems 
to suggest that the catenist may have not only 
abbreviated but otherwise re-cast the passages he 
extracted from his sources. 

5. Patmos <riy' ( = No. 263, p. 127 of Sakkellion's 
catalogue), wee. x., is described as containing, on 
foil. 1-119, not a continuous commentary, but a 
series of notes on the Acts nnd some of the Catho- 
lic and Pauline epistles (2 Cor., Eph., Phil., Col., 
1 and 2Thess., 1 and 2 Tim., Titus), with an un- 
usually extensive range of authorities : Athanasius, 
Ambrose, Anastasius of Antioch, Apollinaris, Ar- 
chelaus the bishop, Basil, Ca-sarius, Cyril of Alex- 
andria and of Jerusalem, Eusebius, Gennadius, 
Gregory Nazianzen and Nyssen, Hyp(atius ?), 
Irenams, [Isidore] the Pelusiote, John Chrysostom, 



John [Damascene], Josephus, Leontius the Monk, 
Maximus the Monk, Methodius of Patera, Origen, 
Severian, Theodore, Theodoret. From the speci- 
mens given in the catalogue it would seem that 
the quotations are, for the most part, so brief as to 
promise little in the way of profitable result. 

Of other anonymous Catena-, the editing of 
Cramer's Munich Catena on Konians appears to be 
a much better piece of work than that of his Paris 
Catena on the shorter epistles: to Karo- Lietzmann's 
account of their No. vii. Catena, from Vienna, the 
present writer has nothing to add : of their No. viii. 
naiderable number were printed in , something will be said below, at the end of the 
aecount of Oeemnemus, p. 524\ 
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It. Catcme of known authorship. — 

1. Those who have followed down to t)m point 
the aigument of the present article will have 
gathered that the origin of the Caten;e in general 
is to be looked for in a more remote age than it 
lias been customary to ascribe to them. In par- 
ti(ular, the Catena uf Oecumenius (sec pp. 4S5, 
4SG a , 4SS 1 ') is to be placed not, as hitherto, alter the 
time of Photius, hut before it. Recent investiga- 
tions tend still further to accelerate this backward 
movement, and make it probable that the true 
date of Oecumenius is about 600 A.D. 

In a 12th cent. MB at Meftiiut, cod. S. Salva- 
toris U'J, a complete commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse nndor the name of OeouMieuins has been 
lately found by a German scholar, Kr. Diekamp of 
Minister (see a paper by him in SitzuncjsLcrirhtu 
dcr k. prcuss. Akadanie dcr Wissmschaften, Ber- 
lin, 1'JUl, pp. 104G-105G) ; and the internal evidence 
of the commentary issuilieiont to establrsli'ToufjhIy 
both the date and the theological standpoint of 
the writer. The comment on I 1 i» r&x* 1 states 
that * a period of more than 500 years had ehipsed ' 
since the date of St. John's vision. The Clirist- 
ology is Cyrilline or even Severianist rather than 
Chalcedonian : If Trpijuirov Kal p.iav virltaTaaiv ko.1 
fjuav ivipyaav is the nearest approach to a formu- 
lated doctrine of the Incarnation. The writer was 
therefore, if not actually a Monophysite, at any 
rate one of those who still sought for a common 
ground with Monophysitism. 

Diekamp somewhat hastily concludes that his 
discovery is fatal to the genuineness of the Oeeu- 
menian Catena on St. Paul, in which lie would 
see only the work of a later compiler excerpting 
OecLimeniits in precisely the same way as he ex- 
cerpted other ancient authorities. Put neither of 
his reasons will stand examination. 

a, ' I'hotius is used in the Oeenmenian Catena ; 
bnt Photius lived in the "Jth cent., and the real 
Uecumcnius cannot therefore have quoted him.' 
Out it has been shown above (p. 4SS b ), following 
Karo-Lietzmann, that it is not the original Oetju- 
menius, but a later recension only, which makes 
use of I'hotius. 

/3. 'Oecumenius' work on the Apocalypse is a 
commentary, not a Catena; but the so -called 
Uecumeuius on St. Paul is a Catena, not a com- 
mentary.' The argument is specious rather than 
sound. Pur, in the first place, < >eeumeriius on St. 
Paul is not quite a Catena on the ordinary model : 
see p. 4S5' auove. In the second place, Diekamp 
sullicicntly answers himself when he shows that 
Oecumenfus is the earliest of the Greek commen- 
tators on the Apocalypse : if there were no com- 
mentators before him, it is dillicnlt to see how he 
could have compiled a Catena. Of the two other 
ancient Greek commentators known to us, Arethas 
of Cappadocian tVsarea wrote about A.D. UU », 
Andrew considerably earlier. That Arethas is 
found by Diekamp to make use of both Uecumeuius 
and Andrew, is only what we should expect of a 
scholar as profoundly versed as Arethas in Patris- 
tic learning (cf. p. 492*, above) ; but Diekamp also 
makes it clear, tir*t that Andrew and 0e*umeniu» 
are not independent of one another, and secondly 
that it was Andrew who used Oecumenius, and 
not wee versa, lit his comments on 4 1 6' U*" M 
Andrew introduces the explanations of rivh or th 
twv Trpb t)h<Zv ; and in every case the exjilamitiou 
so introduced is found in Uecumeuius. Especially 
cogent is the ease of /i^cas wivrt in U\ because 
there Oecnmeniu.*, after balancing the ' npoeuta- 
stasis' doctrine of the Unionist Evagrins with the 
more rigid eschatology of other writers, compro- 
mises (Hi a doctrine of punishment which should 
be eternal indeed in duration, bat after the MiVe 
months' modified in intensity (ttyati&vjri. When, 



then, we find Andrew quoting with the formula 
rivts l<pt)aat> the very conclusion at which Oecu- 
menius had painfully arrived by way of compro- 
mise, it would be unreasonable to doubt that < leeu- 
menius is the source on which Andrew draws. 

Uut if Uecumcnius on the Apocalypse quotes no 
predecessors for the simple reasun that be had no 
predecessors to quote, be does as a matter of fact 
approach the method of Ueenmeiiins on St. I'aul 
by not infrequent references to the l'"athers gener- 
ally. Cyril is quoted four times; Gregory Nazi- 
anzen and Ensebins, twice each ; Aquila,.lo*ephus, 
Clement (the JStrumat (.*), Gregory Ny»sen, and 
Evngrius, once each. The commentator on the 
Apocalypse and the commentator on St. Paul are 
equally versed in Patristic literature, and employ 
it equally in the measure appropriate to the two 
works. It may be added that, while the former 
is, as has been seen, rather Cyrilline than Chai- 
cedonian in the expression of his Christology, 
the latter too appears to have worked on anti- 
Nestorian lines ; tor the Catena on St. Paul never 
once cites Theodore of Mopsnestia, and, consider- 
ing the number of names adduced in it, this 
omission can hardly be accidental. On internal 
evidence, therefore, there is no reason at all to 
question their identity. 

The external evidence to the commentary of 
Oecumenius on the Apocalypse is confined to a 
single quotation in a Syriac Cat sua Patrmn of the 
7th cent. (Urit. Mus. Add. 17214 = Wright cod. 
deed v., fol. lib). In this MS, which is a collec- 
tion of explanations of liible passages, the prin- 
cipal authority employed is Severus of Antioch, 
and Theodore of Mopsnestia is cited as ' Theodore 
the heretic' : its .Monophysite leanings are there- 
fore clear, and we are not surprised to tiud that 
Oecumenius, in the phrase with which the quota- 
tion from him is introduced, is brought into ch»e 
connexion with Severus : ' Of Uecumcnius, a dili- 
gent man, ami one who is very orthodox, as the 
letters of the patriarch Mar Severus which are 
written to him show : From the sixth hook of 
those composed by him about the Revelation 
of John the Evangelist.' If the Syriae writer is 
correct, Oeenmeinus the commentator on the 
Apocalypse was a favoured correspondent of the 
great Monophysite, and must therefore have been 
of mature age before the death of Severus, *■**•«« 
A.D. Mi) : su that the internal evidence of the com- 
mentary, both as to date and as to the theological 
nihilities of its author, would be carried somewhat 
further by the Syriac. catetiist. I Jut among all the 
extant correspondence of Severus the only pcr-on 
bearing the name of Oecumenius is a Count to 
whom Severus addressed two dogmatic letters 
before A.D. 512: and it is probable, therefore, that 
the Syriac writer has blundered in identilyiug 
the commentator with the correspondent, for the 
interval of 'more than 5UU years since the vision 
of the Apocalypse is inconsistent with anything 
earlier than the second half of the lith century. 
At the same time, the fact that the mistake emi'ld 
be made suggests that the commentary was not 
quite a new thing when the Svriac MS was 
written. We shall hardly err in placing the com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse about UUU, and the 
Catena on St. Paul within the limits 5t>U-u40. 

Of the original non-Photian form of the Oecu- 
nienian Catena on St. Paul the following MSS in 
Karo-IJetzmann's list (np. cit. p. GU5) are attri- 
buted to the loth century : 

i. Paris coislin l>5, foil. 34S. 
ii. Vatic, gr. 7GG, foil. -J49. 
iii. Oxford I'.odl. Hoe 10, foil. '255. 
iv. Venice Marcianns 5415, foil. 59-205 (but 
foil )3i*17:k Gal^ 1 -! Ti 4"\ are u later 
"j '* inSerribnjV'* * w 
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v. Milan Anibros. C 295 inf., foil. 190. 
vi. Florence Laurent, pint. x. G, foil. '286. 

vii. Paris gr. 2-24, foil. 1-22*2 (contains also the 
Apocalypse). 

viii. Paris coislin 224, foil. 151-32S (contains 
also Acts, Cath. Epp., Apoe.). 
ix. Vatic, gr. 1430, foil. 267. 
x. Vatic. Palat. gr. 10, foil. 268. 
xi. Athens 100, foil. 377 (1 Co 15- fl -He II 37 ). 

Of these eleven MS* the first live are, so far 
as can he gathered, homogeneous in the matter 
which tliey contain. No data are given about the 
last two j the remaining four, Nos. vi.-ix. (save 
that No. viii. perhaps contains only excerpts), 
while agreeing with the first live for all the 
anonymous citations in Oeeumenius, differ from 
them with regard to the (in number much fewer) 
named citations, which they either transpose or, 
more rarely, omit. Poth classes of MSS give the 
anonymous citations in one and the same con- 
tinuous series marked by Greek numerals; and 
the choice appears to lie between the hypothesis 
that the named citations, though they entered 
into tiie Catena long before the Photian matter, 
are yet no part of the original Oeeumenius, and 
the more probable hypothesis that in the original 
form of the Catena the named citations were 
separated in some way from the continuous series 
of the anonymous citations, — perhaps by being 
written in the margin,— and so were exposed, in 
the course of the propagation of the text, to 
special danger of either trans] »osition or omission. 

Another Catena, Vatic, gr. 1270, which is treated 
as an independent Catena in Karo-Lietzmann's 
scheme {up. fit. No. viii. p. 610), should perhaps, 
as was suggested on p. 489% above, be treated as 
belonging to the Oeenmenian group. This MS, 
which was written in southern Italy about a.d. 
1100, contains the Acts and Catholic epistles, and 
on foil. 79-164 a Catena on Romans and 1 Corin- 
thians. From Karo-Lietzmann it would not be 
possible to deduce more than that the names of 
Chrysostom, Severian, and Theodoret were found 
in it ; but Aeacius, Cyril, Gennadius, and Oeeu- 
menius also occur, and once at least Pasil eV tov 
irpbs -h/foTToXiv eiriffroXf/s {sic). It is significant that 
a similar reference to this last appears in Oeeu- 
menius; see above, p. 499*. 

2. On the need for a new edition of the com- 
mentary on the Pauline epistles by John of 
Damascus, and on some of the MS material for it, 
enough lias already been said on p. 519 h . 

3. Cod. Vatic, gr. 1650, A.D. 1037, is a commen- 
tary on the Pauline epistles written by Nicolas, 
archbishop of Keggio in Calabria. Ehrhard (in 
Krnmbacher's Geschkhtc der byznntinische Lit- 
tcratur-, p. 133), who mentions the MS, gives no 
details of its contents, so that it is impossible to 
say whether it contains ancient elements. 

C. Original authorities as preserved in the 
Ctttena'. — 

It is obvious that not much can be done under 
this head until the Catenas themselves are made 
accessible in trustworthy texts; and how far that 
is from being the case at the present date it has 
been the business of the preceding paragraphs to 
demonstrate, lint, as soon as this preliminary 
work has sufficiently advanced, it would be the 
turn of definitive collected editions of the more 
important writers. Since tiie Catena? are mainly 
on the longer epistles (see especially p. 518 a above), 
the results to be anticipated from this line of 
research will be, in the case of the majority of 
writers, most marked on tiie Roman, or on tiie 
Roman and Corinthian, epistles. 

Oriijin. — The work has already been done tenta- 
tively for the Ephesians (pp. 493-4P5, above) ; but 
it still remains to be done for the Romans, and for 



the First at any rate of the Corinthian epistles (pp. 
492, 493 11 ). 

Didymus: p. 499. — It does not seem likely that 
much can be restored for any other epistle than 
2 Corinthians ; but Mai's text (from Vat. gr. 762) 
will need re-editing, and the Didymus material of 
Vat. gr. 692 (see pp. 4S9", 522) will need to be 
tested, though it may turn out to be not independ- 
ent of the other MS. 

Diodorc: p. 501. — The evidence here rests 
wholly on Vat. 762, and a separate edition might 
probably wait for Ilarnaek's promised undertak- 
ing of a ' Corpus operum Diodori' (see his ' Diodor 
von Tarsus,' Texte und Untersuehungen, N. F. vi. 4, 
1901, p. 68). 

Sccerian: p. 507. — Severian is perhaps the 
author for whom most is to be expected from a 
careful cross-examination of the Catena' : on the 
Romans (unless Oeeumenius should here come to 
the rescue) less lias been preserved from him than 
from several otiier writers ; but for 1 Corinthians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Philemon, and 
probably for the other shorter epistles as well, a 
rich harvest should be yielded. 

Theodore of Mops neat ia. — For the shorter epistles 
the work has been done by Dr. Swete (p. 511*): 
for the longer epistles the texts of Mai and 
Cramer (p. 510") would need revision, and for 
Theodore, as for Didymus, the Catena of Vat. 692 
may or may not add new matter. 

Cyril: p. 515. — The only source from which any 
additions to Pnsey's collection could be hoped for 
would be a re- edited Oeeumenius. 

Gennadius: p. SIS' 1 . — Oeeumenius and the various 
Catena? on Romans ought between them to add 
something, though pel haps it may not be much, to 
the fragments put together bj' Migne. 

Photius : p. 520". — Here again a separate edition, 
for which the Photian recension of Oeeumenius 
would supply the main material, is an imperative 
and probably a not really difficult task. 

D. A uthors preserved independently of Catenm. — 

In this department, as was to be expected, more 
work has already been done; but something still 
remains to do. The commentaries of Chrysostom 
(p. 5C6 b ) and Theodoret (p. 516 b ), and the Latin 
version of Theodore (p. oil 1 ), have been adequately 
edited by English scholars: Rulinus' version of 
Origen on the Romans is to be ex] eeted in the 
Berlin series of the Ante-Nicene Fathers: with 
regard to the letters of Isidore of Pehudum, the 
need for a new and better edition, and the material 
which would make such an edition feasible, were 
pointed out with sullicient emphasis on p. 513. 
And besides the many Fathers who expounded the 
Epistles there were some also who edited them. 
It will be seen in tiie course of the next (and 
concluding) section that patient investigation may 
hope ultimately to restore, with approximate cor- 
rectness, the text and apparatus of these early 
editions of St. Paul. 

v. Patristic Editors of the Pauline 
Epistles. — Evagrius and Euthalius. — The name 
Futhalius conjures up more questions than with 
the information at our disposal it is possible to 
answer. Of late a revolution in Euthalian criti- 
cism has been made every few years ; and though 
material is accumulating rapidly, the time has not 
yet come for the last word to be said. Put no 
estimate of Patristic labours on St. Paul would be 
adequate which did not try to give some account 
of the earliest attempts to produce what would 
now be called an edition, with Introduction and 
Prolegomena, of the sacred text. 

{n) ' Euthalian matter ' is a convenient term, of 
which use has already been made (p. 4S5 b ) in this 
article, denoting a whole literature of documents, 
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' prologues, arfjumenta, prorframmutf/, lists of OT 
citations, lilts of chanters, colophon*, nnd scraps 
of all kinds,' found in part or in full in many 
Greek MSS of the Aets and Epistles, and lirst 

tublished with any approach to completeness by 
,. A. Zacagni, Cotteckmm monutnentortim yctermii 
ccr/csiw Grittcat ar Latinm tjutc haetcntis in Vall- 
ecula hibliothfcn dilitucvunt (Home, 1GUS), pp. liv- 
lxxvii, 4(11^70$. It falls into two parts— an edition 
of the Pauline epistles^ and a subsequent edition 
of the Acts and Catholic epistles with which we 
are here concerned oul.y in so far as it may throw 
light on its author's previous work on St. Paul, 
To each of the two editions is prclixed a prologue ; 
and these prologues in some MSS are anonymous, 
nnd in others hear the name of Ev0a\iov oiolkovov or 
EiOaMov fVtflXjTToi' ^ot/XfcTjy. According to Zacagni, 
the proper title of the Pauline prologuo is ' Entha- 
lius the deacon,' nnd of the other prologue ' Eutha- 
lius bishop of Sulca,' the author having been raised 
to the episcopate in the interval between the com- 
position of his two works. Zacagni printed the 
fullest collection of texts accessible to him ; and 
though he was not prepared to claim the nuthor- 
Ehip of Enthalius for all his documents, he cer- 
tainly attributed the great mass of them to him. 
On the strength of a note of time attached in 
some MSS to one of his Kuthalian documents, the 
Martyrium Puuli, he fixed the date of the edition 
of the Pauline epistles at a.d. 45S. 

(b) For nearly two centuries no serious advance 
was made upon'Znwagui's statement of the problem. 
The credit of the lirst contribution of new material 
belongs to a paper by Dr. A. Ehrhard in the 
Ccntralblatt fur Bibli'thck.twcscn, 1S91, vol. viii. 
pp. 386-411. Ehrhard called attention to the 
occurrence of the name Evagrius in two MSS 
which contain Kuthalian material : (i.) codex II 
of the Pauline epUtlo*, n fragmentary MS of the 
Gth cent., written in arixot or sense lines,— ' per 
cola et conimata,' to use the more technical term, 
—the colophon of which is written in the lirst 
person, and in clearly ' Euthalian ' language, by a 
certain Evagrius:* (ii.) codex Neapolitanus II. 
a 7 of the Acts and Epistles (in Gregory's notation 
= Ac. .S3 = Paul. 93), a later but completer MS, 
comprising much Euthalian matter without the 
name of Enthalius, together with the Evagrius 
colophon ns in cod. 11. No one had ever been able 
to identify Euthalins the deaeon or Euthalias the 
bishop of* Sulca, with any known historical per- 
sonage ; and Elirhard proposed to eject him alto- 
gether, and to substitute instead the name Evagrius. 
By moving hack the date of the Pauline apparatus 
from Zacngui's 4">S (a secondary date found in only 
a few MSS of the Martyrium Fault) to 3l'G (a date 
found in all of them without exception), he brought 
the work of his Evagrius within the limits of 
the lifetime of the well-known Origcniit writer, 
K'-agrius Ponticus, who died in Egypt about 
399. 

(c) Dr. J. Armitage Robinson's Euthalmna 
('Cambridge Texts and Studies,' iii. 3, A.D. lsUo) 
was principally directed to the analysis of Zaeagni's 
Euthalinn collection, with a view of discriminating 
the original matter from that which had nccrued 
at later stnges. Accepting Dr. EhrhanPs con- 
nexion of the Marlyriuoi Pauli with the year 
396 and with the name Evagrius, Dr. Kobinson 
maintained that the Martyrium is* itself a secondary 
document, dependent on the Euthalian prologue 
to the Pauline epistles ; and he argued back to 
an original Euthalins, to whom is due the pro- 
logue and whatever in the Euthalian collection 
is covered by the sketch which the prologue gives 
of its authors proposed edition. The tabic of 
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Old Testament quotations the table of ehaptT- 
divisions, nnd the arrangement of the text by 
sense lines, constitute the sum, according to Dr. 
Robinson, of all that we can safely attribute (in 
addition to the prologue) to the pen of Eutbnlius 
himself. The date of Euthalins would then fall 
somewhere between the date of the Chronicle of 
Ensebins (which is eited in the prologue) and the 
date of the Mnrtyrtimi Pauli. Dr. Kobinson's 
tentative results have been superseded by the 
discovery next to he mentioned ; but the value 
of his method is independent of it and unntl'ected 
by it. 

(d) The lirst part (1902), which alone has yet 
appeared, of II. v. Soden's elaborate but far from 
lucid textual Introduction to the ZST, Die Schri/tcn 
des ST in ihver altcstai crrciehbaixn TexttjestuU 
hcrffcstdlt uuf Grund Hirer Tcxttjcsihiekte, has 
settled once for all, not indeed the whole problem 
of Euthalian criticism (as the author seems to 
suppose), but the vexed questions of Eutlialius' 
place and date. In his discussion on Enthalius 
(pp. G37-GS2), von Soden prints from an A thus 
codex (Laura 149, sfec. xi. toll. 1-4) a 'confession 
of Enthalius, bishop of Sulca, concerning the 
orthodox faith.' The document belongs to the 
days of the Monothelite controversy, after pope 
Martin's Lateran Council (A.D. 649), and after the 
death of Maxiinus Confessor 'of blessed memory ' 
(A.D. GG2), hut presumably, since no mention is 
made of it, before the Sixth Council (A.D. 6SU). 
Latin theologians — Ambrose, Augustine, Leo— are 
cited in this Creek confession of faith on equal 
terms with Athanasius and' Cyril ; the mention of 
the * Holy Catholie and Apostolic great church of 
Koine ' is given precedence over the mention of the 
'four Holy and (Ecumenical Synods'; and Western 
origin is made quite eertain, if further proof were 
needed, when the writer attributes hi** attack on 
Maxiinus, of which he is now making pnblie 
retractation, to the instigation of John the 'ex- 
ceptor ' or official of the 'duchy,' 6 eKci^irrup rrjs 
ooiKtavijs apxys, for the term ' ducatos' or duchy 
points to the Western provinces of the P.yzantine 
empire. Thus there can be no doubt that the see of 
Euthalins is, after all, the only known city hearing 
a name anything like Snlca— that is to say, Sulci 
in Sardinia. The difficulty which was naturally 
felt in making a Greek writer bishop in Sardinia 
in the 4th or 5th cent, vanishes when we trnnsfer 
him to the 7th, a period when even Home, 
through the closeness of its renewed relations 
with Constantinople, beeame for the time half- 
Greek again.* 

What is the ellect of von Soden's discovery 
upon the Euthalian question ? Its main result is 
naturally to enhance the importance of Ehi hard's 
Evagrian discoveries, since Evagrius, even if he 
was not the person who in 39G put together the 
Martyrium Pauli, is mentioned in the Gth cent, 
codex 11, and is consequently earlier than Eutha- 
lins. Dr. Armitage Kobinson aimed at rescuing 
out of the Euthalian congeries such documents as 
he thought could be attributed to Euthalins him- 
self rather than to his successors, Evagrius or 
others: our present aim must be the exact con- 
verse of this, namely, to discriminate whnt can 
be attributed to Evagrius or other predecessors 
before Euthalius set his hand to the collection. 
With this view we proceed, firstly, to draw up a 
list of the Pauline documents contained in Zaungni's 
edition, and, secondly, to enumerate the sources 
earlier than the 7th' cunt, which include any of 
* tt is in- r haps worth while in this connexion U> call attention 
lo the I.audian MS of the Acts, which wo know to ha*e In-in in 
Sardinia at some date before 7S5. The third correcting linnd, 
which is attributed to the 7th cent., added in the n, art in a 
i« Jfcrit* Qf *"* '■■ r d vis ot)*-whifK ft I'l> l ' ar u> lu " t'i'her Lho&« of 
'» ttuballi* Id !< - * at k»st c3efth>- «Iat«i lo tbeuu 
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this Euthalian matter, since so much at least must 
be earlier than Euthalius himself. 

l. Complete list of Euthalian documents 
(with reference to the pages of Zacagni's edition). 

(i.) p. 515: irpb\oyo , s irporaaao/ievos rQv td' eTriaro- 
\wv TlauXov. A sketch of firstly the life, secondly 
the writings, thirdly t lie chronology of St. Pan! : 
the latter is summarized, says the writer, from the 
XpovLKol Kaydves of Eusebius Pamphili, though in 
fact the History of the same author appears to he 
as largely employed. At the end of the second 
section of this prologue, the analysis- of the Epistles, 
some indication is given of what the reader may 
expect to lind in the sequel : ret piv kclt entropr)? 
nap' TjfiCv elp-fjfTdti) Trepi avrdv evi roaovrov Kad eKaar-qv 
5£ (TWTOfJius eViffTiATji' iv rots e^jjs irpora^opev rijv twv 
KetpaXaiwv ?K$eatv ivl twv acKpuraruv tivI Kal <f>t\oxpia- 
rwv raripwv i)fiwv TreTTOVT)fx(VT)V ov ptjv dXXd xai rr\v 
rwv avayvvaewv dKpt^eardrijv rop-qv, rr\v re [v. I. 5e] 
tuiv Beiwv paprvptwv evairo8eKrov evpeaiv T}/J.€ts rex v °- 
XoyrjffavTes aveKe<pa\aiwadpLeda iTTt.TropevaiJ.evot tjj t?)s 
u<pijs avayv<l>aei' iKd-qalipeda 5" ofiv tclvttjv evdus fiera 
rovfie tqv rrpoKoyov. That is to say, immediately 
after the prologue should come a convenient and 
summary eonspectus of the quotations in the 
Epistles ; while to each several epistle would be 
prelixed a list of its chapters, taken over from an 
earlier Father. What the 'exact division of the 
avayvwaeis' means, whether it was taken over from 
the earlier Father or, like the list of quotations, 
was an original work, and in the latter case 
whether it too came immediately after the pro- 
logue, are more difficult questions, the considera- 
tion of which must for the moment be postponed. 

(ii. ) p. 535 : paprvpLov HailXou. A brief statement 
of the Apostle's martyrdom at Kome, important 
as containing a note that the interval since the 
martyrdom was 330 years 'down to the present 
consul-hip, Arcadius IV. Honoring III.,' i.e. A.D. 
3/6. One particular class of the MSS contains also 
the further note that (33 years had elapsed between 
the last mentioned consulship and 'this present 
consulship, Leo Augustus I.,' i.e. A.D. 458. In 
view both of the statements in the prologue (see 
just above) and of the order of the documents, e.g., 
in the Naples MS (see p. 52S b , below), it is doubtful 
whether the Mart\iriui>i is in its proper place here 
— unless, indeed, it is to be treated (as perhaps it 
should he) as a mere appendix to the prologue. 

(iii.) p. 537 : avaKe(pa\aiwais ru/v avayvwaewv koi wv 
Ixovai Ke<pa\aiuv nai paprvpiZv Kad' eKaar7]v eTTiaro\riv 
rod a-rrocTToXov Kal Sawv eKaart) tovtwv arlxw rvyx&vei. 
A summary of the 'lections' for each epistle of 
the Apostle ; and how many chapters, how many 
quotations, how many verses each 'lection' con- 
tains. In this case there is no doubt that the 
avayvuais or lection is a division of an epistle, 
containing several KetpdXata or chapters. The 
txrixos is presumably the measured line of 1(3 
syllables, equivalent to a hexameter verse.* Thus 
the EpUtle to the Romans contained 5 lections, 
19 chapters, 4S quotations, S20 verses. H may be 
added that the number of arixoi is noted not only 
for the actual text of the Epistles, but for several 
of the accompanying documents,— for instance, the 
prologue is reckoned at 300 arixoi, the Martyrium 
(not including the second date) at 16 arixoi,f the 
summary with which we are now concerned at 60 
arixoi,— "and it may be conjectured that their pres- 
ence or absence is a criterion whieh distinguishes 
one stratum from another in the 'Euthalian' 
collection. 

(iv.) p. 542 : Trpuypafifia, Introduction (of 7 arixoi) 
to No. v. (summary table of Scripture quotations), 
explaining the use of black and red numerals in 

* See, further, for the meaning of s-r.^or, p. 527 h , below, 
t But in the case of the prologue and the Martyr' 
*T.X<n are not given in all " " 
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the following table [this will be best understood 
from a concrete case; see the next paragraph]: 
every red numeral would be found repeated in the 
margin of the text itself; the series of both red 
and black numerals would begin afresh for each 
epistle. 

(v.) p. 542: avaKe<pa\at(i}ats deiwv fiaprvptwv (78 
arixoi). Carrying out the rules just given, the 
table begins as follows: 'In the Epistle to the 
ltomans xlviii. [quotations]; Genesis vi., namely, 
6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13; Exodus iii., namely, 15, 16, 40,' 
and so on, meaning that the six quotations from 
Genesis ate the 6th, 8th, 0th, lltli, 12th, and 13th 
in order among the 48 OT quotations in ltomans. 
The numbers here represented in roman numerals 
would be black letters in the Greek, those in arable 
numerals would be red, and the same red letters 
would be found opposite to the quotations in the 
body of the text : tints in the margin of lto 4 J 
eiriarevaev 5e 'A/^pad.it t£ 6etp, k.t.A., wu should expect 
«•' Teveffews, and of Ilo 4 17 varipa TroWdv eBvwv t46cik& 
ee, we should expect rf Tevtaews (the numeral in 
each case in red), meaning that the quotations 
came from Genesis, and Mere respectively the sixth 
and eight!) OT quotations made in the epistle. 

(vi.) p. 546. List of the places from which tlte 
Epistles were written (12 arixoi). 

(vii.) p. 547. List of the names associated with 
St. Paul's in the headings to the Epistles (12 arixoi). 

(viii.) ]». 548 : Trpoyp^ppua. (not reckoned by arixoi). 
Introduction to No. ix. (second or fuller tahle of 
Scripture quotations), explaining that all St. Pauls 
quotations would be found written in full, with 
the name of the book from which each was taken, 
and with two numbers, red and black respectively : 
the red signified the place in the series of quota- 
tions contained in that particular epistle, — a fres>h 
reckoning in red beginning with eaeh epistle, — 
while the numeration in black was continuous 
throughout the Epistles, and signified the number 
in the series of quotations taken from that par- 
ticular book of the OT. The same red number 
(but not the black) reeurred in the margin of the 
text at the point where the quotation was made. 

(ix.) p. 540: avaKe<pa\aiwais delutv paprvpiuiv (not 
reckoned by arixoi). To illustrate the above rule, 
let us turn to the table for 1 Corinthians, and we 
should find it begin somewhat thus: A' 'Haaiov irpo- 
(prjrov IE' diroXtS rr\v ao<piav rwv ao<pwv Kal ttjv afiveaiv 
r^tv avveruiv aOerrfaai, where the A' would be in red, 
signifying the first quotation in 1 Corinthians, and 
the IK' in black, signifying the lifteenth quotation 
from Isaiah, fourteen having been marked already 
in Uornans.* Now it seems obvious that (viii.) (ix.) 
are not additional to, but a substitution for, the 
other table of Scripture quotations described above 
(iv.) (v.) : the title is the same, npaypaji/ia' avaKe<pz- 
\aiwats deiwv fiaprvpiZv : the use of the red numbers 
in the summaries and in the margin of the text is 
the same, but the use of the black numbers is dif- 
ferent and inconsistent : the arixoi are reckoned 
for the lirst table, but not for the second. Either 
table is useful taken by itself, but the table of 
No. ix. gives more information than that of No. v. : 
its black numeration being continuous throughout 
the Epi*tles, it enables the reader to see at a 
planee the total amount of use which St. Paul's 
writings make of any particular OT book. Which 
of the two is the table promised in the prologue, is 
a question we need not yet finally answer ; but 
we shall hardly be wrong in supposing that they 
represent diilerent strata in the development of 
the collection, and the natural hypothesis to start 
from will be that the fuller and more elaborate 
one is the later. 

* Zaea-,'ni inserts a third numeration, which he admits is not 
" '. MSS ; he has misunderstood, as Robinson (EiUhaliaiia, 
ut, l.hfe lan^ua^e of the vfiyfa^uM. 
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(x.) p. 56fl. List of the 14 epi#tl«* of St. Paul ; 
probably connected with what follows. 

(xi.) p. 57Q. 'Why tlic epistles of Paul are 
called 14?' This is taken from the same source as 
the next piece. 

(xii.) p. 57": iiri^ffis TpuTijs irpht Pwua/orj (iri- 
cto\tjs {tncijtif t<xvtt)v iwiariWn 6.ir6 Kopivtfov, ex- 
flit it reXeioi ttjv iTiaro\T,v). This nnil the prcc«*flin<' 
come, as Matthnu nn<l von Dobsehiitz liave pointed 
out, from the psoudo-Athoiinmun Synopsis surnr 
script tirm. Put now that Kuthalius is transferred 
t<» the 7th cent., there is no reason why matter 
which ' Kuthalian' MSS have borrowed from the 
S}jni»i)sis should not have Wen borrowed by Knthn- 
lius himself. These pi&cos cannot have belonged 
to tlic collection in its original, or wliat we may 
without prejudice call the Kvngrian, form: that 
they came to it through Kuthalius himself is prob- 
able enough, but is one of the many things that 
cannot be decisively asserted until we have more 
knowledge of the MSS. None of the last three 
pieces are reckoned I iy arixoi. 

(xiii.) J). 573: IkO£<ji% K(<pa\al<j}i> ko.0o\ikuv Kad' 
in&arriv (ntffToSijy rov \\tto<tt6\oi<, f'x6fTwv rtvibv Kai 
pLtptKat iTro8i<np(<rcif rds 5td tov M^va^dp^ws. ( List of 
all the chapters in each epistle of the Apostle, some 
chapters having also subdivisions; and such sub- 
divisions are marked in red.' Nothing follows 
this title in Zucagni** edition; and it is on the 
whole probable that nothing was meant to follow, 
but that the title serves as a general introduction 
to the chaptcrdi*N which precede each individual 
epistle. That for the Komans immediately follows. 

(xiv.) p. 573 : K(<pd\aia tt?j npbt Twumoci iwi<rro\r)s 
id' (37 trrixoi). In the list which follows, one 
chapter, the 17th, has sulxlivisions : in other 
epiMles -their Ketpi\ata (together with the pseudo- 
Athanasian rrrffttmcnt<y)t\rti given later on in Zaca- 
gni— subdivisions are rather more frequent. There 
can bo no doubt that these chapter-lists correspond 
exactly with the scheme outlined under No. xiii. 

(xv.) p. 570: v<trhv lectiones to the Epistles, — 
What ought to have appeared here is the text of 
the Epistles as contained in the Kuthalian MSS: 
but, in order no doubt to save space, Zacagni only 
collated them with J. Morin's Paris NTf.v.D. 102$). 
This list of various readings does not concern us, 
save in so far as we may note that every 5<Jth 
ffrtxos i.s marked in the margin (Ko l u arixot v, 
2 U (ttixch p\ and so on), and that each epistle has 
a subscription signifying (ft) it* place ot writing 
— ef. No. vi. above,— and {b) the number of arlxot 
contained in it:* generally nlso (c) its hearer. Thus 
for 1 Corinthians, llpoi 'ivop^tftoi-j a iypd<pi) and 
4>t\imrwi> otd ^Tttpava Kai ^opTovvdrov Kai 'Axai'tfoO 
*ai TinoOtou- ffrixot wo' (S70) : for Titus, Jlp4i Tirof 

TJJt KplJTUV ^KX-X^ffiai TTpwTOf (IT 10 KOTT QV X€lpOTOVT)0JvTa 

4"tpd<pi) diro XiKOxoXewj tjjj llahtdoviaf <tt(yoi pi*' 

(l<>7). 

2. SOURCES EARLIER TIIAy THE SEVEXTU 
CESTl'RY WIIICU tSVLL'DK AXY EfTIi ALIAS 
MATTER.— To show how much of all this matter 
is earlier than Kuthalius we have the direct evi- 
dence of the fragmentary nth century MS of the 
Pauline epistles known "as 11, reinforced up to a 
certain point by the Naples codex, and the less 
direct evidence of various Syriac MSS of the 
EpiMles written between 4' u and 625 A.D., as well 
as the dates contained in the Mavtwhttm I'mtfi. 

(a) Codex II was once a complete MS of the 
epistles of St. Paul, and belonged apparently 
before the end of the loth cent, to the niona*t*ry 
of Athanasins on Mount Athos, \t here it was taken 

" The following is the Euthalian stichometrv for the text of 
the K]ti.st)t's, a« collected out of Zafiiu'm : Kniisaii*, 920 ; 1 Corin- 
thians. f-70; 2 Corinthians, C-tO; Uilatians, 2'M ; Kphcnann, .112; 
Philippine, 20s ; t'olossians, Hm ; 1 TtUHMdonian* l:>3- ■> The' 
snlonians. Km ; Hebrews, 703 ; 1 Tinintlv 
Titus, 107 Ihut codex It gives 97J 



to piuevft, and the leaves, or many of them, wero 
employed in the binding of other MSS. The leaves 
thus distributed accompanied of course the MSS 
with which they had been incorporated, and are 
now dispersed throughout Europe: of the 41 leaves 
known to exist, S arc still at Athos, L'J are at 
Paris, 2 nt Turin, and the remaining I) in various 
Kussian libraries. Portions of nine epistles nro 
preserved, the only ones unrepresented being 
Komans, Ephesinns, Philippinns, 2 Thcssalonians, 
Philemon. The signatures fir and pd' (4f» and 1!») 
have been deciphered at Me 12 1 - and 1 Ti U re- 
spectively : from which it may be reckoned that 
each gathering contained nearly three pages of 
IVesteott and Hort's smaller edition; and that, as 
the whole matter down to lie 12 1 - occupies about 
PJ2 pages in that edition, while 4U gatherings 
would lie equivalent to 130 pages, the MS must 
have originally contained enough in the way of ad- 
ditional or prefatory matter, other than Kt<pd\aia.,* 
to account for the balance between the two figures. 
A complete transcription of all the 41 leaves was 
published in 1SS<> by M. Henri Omont (X«tirrs et 
ExtraitSy xxxiii. 1); Dr. Robinson in his Euthnti- 
muK pp. 4S-GW, added parts of 10 more pages, which 
he restored from the 'set-oil' or traces which these 
pages, before they were lost, had left of their 
text on the pages that were originally next to 
them. Erom these two sourees, combined with 
Dr. Ehrhnrd's paper, it results that codex II is 
distinguished by ttie following characteristics : — 

a. The manuscript is written in 'sense lines/ 
At a time *.\hen manuscripts were written without 
anything like a developed system of punctuation, 
some imitation of the arrangement that already 
existed for the poetical books of the OT was one 
obvious means of Idling the gap ; the end of each 
<ttixos, or ' verse,' was made to correspond to some 
sort of break in the sense, and, so far, was more or 
less equivalent to a comma. Put as the original 
ffn'xoi was the hexameter line, and this always 
remained the standard by which in ordinary eases 
the size of l>ooks or chapters was calculated, the 
sense arlxos naturally aimed at something like the 
same average length, and was therefore often a 
good deal shorter than the modern interval between 
comma and comma. Conversely, it was much 
longer than the actual line of a MS written, as 
so many uncial MSS were written, in narrow 
columns. In codex II itself (to judge from Or. 
Robinson's transcriptions) the line in the literal 
sense never contains more than 21 letters, and the 
ffrixot— which is distinguished by beginning further 
out to the left than the lines 'in the middle of a 
cri'xos do--eovers (me, two, three, or sometimes 
even four, lines: the average is a little over two 
lines, and apparently al>ont 37 letters. 

£. To each epistle of which the commencement 
is extant is pretixed a table of Ke<t>a\aia : the whole 
of that for 1 Timothy (a'-ii/), and part of those for 
C"alatiaus(i -<£'), Ilehrews (f'-(a'), and Titus ip'-r), 
are preserved. In two instances, chapters f 
and 0' of Hebrews, sulnlivisions are also marked, 
a'/3'7' in the lint case, £' only in the second: these 
subdivisions are marked in red ( Kobinson, p. UG). 
Thus we have here substantial equivalence between 
codex II and Zaeagin, Nos. xiii., xiv. 

7. At Col 2 1 and 3 6 the letters r ' and 6', nt 
2 Ti 2* and 2*t the letters y and 8', at Tit 2- the 
letter 7', are legible in the margin, indicating the 
commencement in the text of the chapters marked 
by the corresponding numbers in the list. It does 
not appear that Zaeagni's apparatus anywhere 

* The xi;*>ii<* nro intended in the reckoning just nindp, since 
the three (.titherini.'s on whk-h that rtckonittK 13 hascd contntn 
lor 1 Timothy, reckoned nt 22 rr-x*>. 

tHuoiit'B tranucriiit iii 
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definitely promises that the chapters should be 
marked in the body of the text ; but the analogy 
of the procedure with regard to the OT citations 
demands it ; anil the faet that Zacagni, in his Latin 
translations of the chapter-tables, inserts through- 
out the references to our own chapters and verses, 
seems to show that his MSS do actually mark the 
commencements in question. 

5. The OT quotations in the text are noted in 
the margin, and are clearly intended to be num- 
bered through for each epistle. Thus at 1 Co 10- G 
we have id \pa\n. ay (i.e. Ps 23, eleventh quotation 
in the epistle), and at He2 l2 0' \pa\fi. m, 2 J3 t"Ho-ai l ou, 
2 ltf to' 'Raatov (i.e. Ps 21 supplies the ninth, Isaiah 
the tenth and eleventh quotations for the epistle); 
if at He ]5. s.7. 8 we l ia ve only BacrtX., Aevrepovofi. , 
if/a\ft. t ^oX/i. /id", this shows that the system is 
not systematically earned out, and confirms what 
other indications suggest, namely, that codex II 
is not an original, but a copy, and not always an 
accurate copy. To which of Zacagni's two tables 
of OT quotations — Nos. iv., v., or Nos. viii., ix. 
— these marginal annotations correspond, there is 
so far nothing to decide. 

e. The number of arlxot is noted at the end of 
each chapter-table, and at the end of the text of 
each epistle. Thus the KetpaKata for 1 Timothy are 
22 o-rlxot, for Titus 8; the text of Hebrews eon- 
tains 703, that of Titus 97. That every 50th otixos 
was also noted in the margin our authorities do 
not apparently say ; but the Naples codex (see 
immediately below) proves that Evagrius included 
that method in his system, and codex fl is through 
its subscription connected clearly enough with 
Evagrius. In the case of the chapter-tables, as 
also of all documents sueh as the prologue, the 
Martyrium, and the like, there ean be no doubt 
that the o-rt'xos was the line of hexameter length 
(reckoned equivalent to 16 syllables or 36 letters) : 
but it is possible that for the text of the epistles, 
arranged as it Mas in sense crrixot, these latter 
were themselves taken as the basis of calculation. 
The practical difference would not be great, for we 
have seen (p. 527 b , above) that the sense orfxoi in 
eodex II averaged about 37 letters. 

f. The subscriptions to the individual epistles 
contain, besides the number of arlxot, similar his- 
torical data to those given in Zacagni. Thus for 
Titus : Ilai-Xou aTrocrroXot/ €irt<jT6\r) irpbs TtYoe t^s 
KpTjTiZf €KK\T}crias irpZrov ciricrKQ-nov x €i P 0T0V '>lQtvTa. 
iypa<pr) dird NtvoTrdXews ttjj I\Ia*e6o»'ias, as in Zacagni 
(p. 527*, above). 

Tj. The subscription to the whole MS records 
that ' I [Evagrius *] wrote for publie use this volume 
of Paul the Apostle in cmxot to the best of my 
ability, with a view to making reading easier for 
our brethren . . . and the book was compared 
with the copy at Coesarea in the library, written by 
the hand of the holy Paniphilus.' 

(b) We have seen that eodex H, to judge from 
its size, must in all probability have contained 
prefatory matter before the text and A,e0dXcua of 
the Epistles; and some light is thrown u|Km this 
question of the apparatus of Evagrian MSS by the 
only other MS yet known which contains Evagrius' 
name, Naples II. a 7 ; though, as the MS is of later 
date than Euthalius, it must not be too hastily 
assumed that all its contents are Evagrian rather 
than Euthalian. Unfortunately, our knowledge of 
the details of its text is not yet complete ; hut the 
old Naples catalogue of IS26 {Cod tees grind MSS 
regiw Iriblivthccrc Borbonivi descrtpti at que ilinstrati 
a Sal cat ore Cyri/lo, pp. 13-24) enumerates the fol- 
lowing eontents : — Fol. 1, prologue of Euthalius to 
the Acts, but without his name ; fol. 3, second 
prologue to the Acts ira\ai kclI irpoTrd\at . . . 
irtTTolrjTai rai!m)v — this has now heen published in 
* As restored 



i by Ehrhard, see above, p. 525*. of <T7t'x<K. but al-o il 
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the American Journal of Theology (ii. [1898] 353- 
387) by Dr. E. von Dobschtitz, who assigns it, 
apparently on good grounds, to Theodore of Mop- 
suestia's commentary; fol. 7, list of chapters, and 
summary of OT citations, in Acts; fol. 11, text of 
Acts; fol. 41, [Euthalian] prologue to the Catholie 
epistles; fol. 42, argunmnta, lists of chapters, and 
text of the Catholie epistles ; fol. 56, [Euthalian] 
prologue to the Pauline epistles, followed by the 
summary of lections (Zacagni, Nos. i. and iii.); fol. 
CO, argianenta, lists of chapters (Zacagni, Nos. xii. 
and xiv.),and text of the l'auline epistles, followed 
by the Martyrium Patdl (Zacagni. No. ii.) and the 
note Evaypios eypaipa (as in codex H, save that the 
Navigat'to PctulL, eKa.TJVTa.pxos . . . dvr)vix&W^ v t is 
intercalated into the middle of it) ; fol. 122, the 
opening chapters of the Apocalypse. Thus the 
name Euthalius seems not to appear anywhere 
in the ISIS, \Oiile the name Evagrius appears in 
the note which concludes the l'auline matter. 
But we fuilher learn from other sources (see 
Robinson, p. 6) that yet a second note contains 
the name Evagrius, namely, that which is appended 
to the summary of lections : in Zacagni, p. 541, 
this is in the tir.st person, but anonymous ; in the 
Naples MS it runs, ' I, Evagrius, have distinguished 
the lections, and have made an accurate sticho- 
metry for the whole book of the Apostle by marking 
every 50th o-n'xos, and have set out the chapters 
of each lection and the citations contained in it, 
and also the number of crrixot in the lection.' 

Thus the testimony of tue Naples MS, late as it 
is, definitely vindicates for Evagrius, and there- 
fore for the pre - Euthalian edition of St. Paul, 
something more than codex H in its mutilated 
condition was able to do, namely Zacagni's No. iii. 
Putting the evidence of the two MSS together, 
we see that before the year 600 — and if we are 
right in treating codex H as already a rather 
corrupt exemplar of the edition, we might say 
before the year 500 — a certain Evagrius published 
an edition of the Pauline epistles, with the text 
arranged 'eoloinetrieally ' in sense lines; with 
OT references marked in the margin, and num- 
bered through for each epistle; with an elaborate 
arrangement of chapters and subdivisions of 
chapters in black and red ; with calculation of 
the stichometry, not only of the text itself of the 
Epistles (guaranteed by a mark at every 50th 
o-rt'xoi), but even of the editor's chapter headings; 
with a subscription to each epistle giving geo- 
graphical and personal information ; and, finally, 
with some prefatory matter, including at least a 
continuous table of 'lections' for the whole series 
of Epistles, in which the number of chapters, 
citations, and orixot contained in each lection wao 
separately enumerated. 

(c) In attempting to fix with more precision the 
date of the edition of Evagrius, the evidence of 
the early Syriac MSS of the Pauline epistles will 
have to be taken into account. Wright's British 
Museum catalogue comprises several MSS anterior 
to the time of Euthalius, and three or four of them 
may possibly contain Euthalian matter. Cod. 
exxxiii. (Add. 1-4476), sac. v.-vi., divides Romans 
into 21 sections by Ureek letters, and has a further 
mark, found occasionally throughout the Epistles, 
consisting of a single Syriae letter ; but no de- 
tails are given which would make it possible to 
say whether or no these are Euthalian (Evagrian) 
chapters. Cod. exxxiv. (Add. 144SO), sa j c. v. vi., 
has the same place-colophons as Evagrius, —in- 
eluding 1 Corinthians ' from Philippi of Macedonia,' 
and 1 Timothy 'from Laodicea," — and also a 
reckoning of the crrixoi for each epistle. In cod. 
exxxviii. (Add. 14477), see. vi.-vii,, the colophons 
give not only the place of writing and the number 
in each case the bearers of the 
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epistle ; * and for 2 Timothy, Titus, ami Kliilumon 
the same personal dwtaili as in Zaungni's text (nii<[ 
therefore in the ease of Titus, see p. 52S 1 ', alwve, 
the sum* as in codex II). On the other hand, the 
sticlioiuetry of these MSS does not tip] war to eoiu- 
eide with that of Eutlialin.M. Finally, coil. e.\li. 
(Add. 1417S), A.I), t>22, has marginal notes, in- 
dicating the .sources of the Apostle's quotations, 
which would seem to be of 'Kuthuliuu' 'Evagrian) 
origin. Further investigation of this line of in- 
quiry, which promises to he not without fruit, 
must he left to Syriae scholars; hut even without 
Syriae evidence there is ground enough on the 
(/reek side to push back the Evagrian nucleus of 
the Euthnlian edition into the fifch century. 

(ti) This being so, the witness of the Mmtyrium 
PttuHio a precise dating at the end of the4th cent, 
acquires enhanced importance. It has been seen 
that that document (Zaeagni's No. ii.) is dated by 
its writer in 396, while one brunch of the MS tra- 
dition adds the supplementary date of a redactor 
in 4.">S. The document is so brief that it hardly 
seems likely to have been borrowed, rather than 
composed, for the edition of the Epistles ; and if it 
was composed for it, the whole Evagrian edition is 
naturally brought into immediate connexion with 
that year. Hut, again, an Evagrius who was 
writing in 3!><i couhi surely be no other than the 
well-known theologian and writer who was trained 
by Basil and his brother Gregory, who, after varied 
experiences in Cappndocia, Constantinople, and 
Jerusalem, sought refuge among the ascetics of 
Nitria and JScetis, where he numbered Pulinns anil 
Pallad in* among his pupils, and where he poured 
out book after book, for the benelit of his fellow 
ascetics, till his death in 3Us or 3'Ji). ( hie phrase in 
the Evagrian colophon of codex H, tZv KaO' i)fj.5.s 
a5t\<p<2:t>, suggests that the writer was living the 
monastic life, and so far would bear out the hypo- 
thesis ; but it remains a hypothesis still, and 
nothing is more necessary in threading onr way 
through the mazes of the Euthalian labyrinth 
than tit keep clear the distinction between hypo- 
thesis and ascertained fact. The value of such a 
hypothesis at this stage is rather to suggest lines 
of inquiry, and to -jive point and direction to the 
further investigation of manuscripts which must 
precede liual judgment. 

We have now enough material at our disposal 
to turn back to the list of Zaeagni's Euthalian 
matter (p. f>2t>*), and to distinguish roughly how 
much ot it is Evagrian, or, at any rate, pre- 
Euthnlian. The true authorship of the lirst piece, 
the prologue, is the most dillicult, as well as the 
mo>t important, problem left for discussion, and 
cannot he settled otl* hand. Hut for the rest a 
rapid summary will snlliee. No. ii. is dated at 
'Mhi (4.")N) a. I)., and is therefore pre - Enthaliau. 
whether or no it is Evajrrian. No. iii. is vindicated 
for Evagrius by the Naples MS. Nos. iv. and v. go 
together, as do Nos. viii. and ix.: these two pairs 
of documents are alternative to one another, an 1 
therefore of diU'ercnt authorship; the probabilities 
are that the one pair is Evagrian, the other Euth- 
alian, and, if so, the simpler method and briefer 
statement of Nos. iv. and v. indicate the ear- 
lier editor. Nos. vi. nudvii. may be Evagrian, but 
are in any ca*e less important. Nos. viii and ix. 
are probably, as has just been said, Euthalius' de- 
velopment of Nos. iv. and v. Nos. x., xi., xii. are 
not Evagrian, and indeed are inconsistent with 
Evagrius: their source is in the pseudo -Athannsian 
synopsis: but if we regard Euthalius as a compiler, 
til ore is no reason why it should not have been he 
vho engrafted upon the Evagrian stock material 
horrowed from pseudu-Athanasius. Nos. xiii. and 
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xiv. are again Evagrian, und so is the apparatus 
to the text in No. xv. 

The time lias perhaps hardly come for expressing 
en a by pot helical view about the authorship of 
the prologue. If it proceeds from Euthalius, then 
the 'Father' from whom the system of chapter 
Uvisions was taken over (p. o2<>\ above) was no 
doubt Evagrius ; if Evagrius himself wrote in 
these terms, the Father to whom he acknowledged 
himself indebted may well have been I'amphilns. 
If Euthalius was the author, then the avayvwatwi' 
rofiai will probably mean the colometricnl arrange- 
ment of the text, since that is the sense of the 
parallel passages in the prologue to Acts; but if 
Evagrius, then the words most naturally refer 
to the arrangement by lections, summarized in 
Zaeagni's No. iii., which, as we have seen, was cer- 
tainly part of Evagrius' work. One would natur- 
ally prefer the alternative which would connect 
the prologue with the earlier Evagrian edition ; 
but it is not impossible that it may prove to he of 
composite origin — an Fvagriau nucleus worked up 
and developed by Euthalius. 

Here, again, little advance can be made without 
more knowledge of MSS, and it is certainly strange 
that no attempt has been made to produce a more 
critical edition than Zaeagni's of the Euthalian 
apparatus. This inquiry may therefore be titly 
brought to a close by a tentative and doubtless very 
imperfect enumeration of early Euthalian MSS — 

(1) Oecumcttian MSS with Euthttl'utto ujipnrutus 

(see above, p. 485 1 ') — 
Milan Ambros. C 2<Jo inf., sec. x. 
Paris coislin 27, *ee, x. ; eoislin 2S, a.D. 

IO.jG j coislin 30, see. xi. ; coislin 224, s«*c. 

xi. ; gr. 21<J, sue. xi. ; gr. 223, sec. xi. ; gr. 

224, s;ec. X. 
Fatiuos if', s;ee. xi. 
Venice Mareiauus34, sa^e. xi. 

(2) Non-Qccitmimian MSS with Euth<dinn appa- 

ratus — 

Pnsle AN iii. 11, sec. xi. ; AN iv. 2, sec. x. 

London llrit. Mus. 28M6\ A.i>. 1111. 

Naples II a 7, s;ec. xi. ?; II a 8, s;ee. x.-xi. 

Oxford Christ Chnreh Wake 12, sec. xi. ; 
Wake 3S, s;ee. xi. 

Paris arm. l J (Gra'co Armenian), sec. xi. ; gr. 
106 (fragmentary), see. x. 

Rome Vatic, gr. 3(>3, see. xi. ; gr. NfciO (Zaea- 
gni's rryptoferratensis), a.h. 1037 ; ^r. 
1701 (Zaeagni's Ixdlinianus), m»t. xi. ; Vat. 
Urbin. gr. 3, sec. xi. ; Vat. Peg. gr. 2LI, 
sec. xi. ; Vat. Peg. gr. 17'J (Zaeagni's ltegio- 
Alexnndrinns), sa-c. xi. 

1.?dex of Tin: Wmters, etc., dkalt with auovj*. 

Aeacius of Owsarea, 4H4»- b , 4s9», 497», 522*, 624*. 

Adcnictti', 513»- l*. 

Aetiuw, 50U b . 

Alexander, 'the ancient heretic,' 4S>, 489 1 '.* 

Ak-MiiidiT o( Nic* a, 622». 

Alexandrine school. See Clement, Origen, DidvnniR, Isidore, 

Cforil. 
Alkifor.v : in relation to Oriyen, 4fl. r j», 4!** ; Himlore, 5W» ; 

L'hrysutitojii, fiUl'", Theodore, iOO 3 ; Isidore, 514 b ; Cyril, 

610»"; Clement, 521*. 
Amalarius, Mi^*. 

Ambrose «1 Milan, 510*. SU b , .122 b , 625b. 
Ambrosia-der, 4S4*- \ 491*', 61il b , 51 K 
AnasUsius, 4***, 522 b . 
Andrew, 52> >'. 
Anliochcne school. 4!>4 b , 497 b , 500» t>, .VU-, MW"- \ f>12» b . MB», 

510*. 517 b , 51S'\ MO. See Theodore ol Ileraclea, Kum-bim 

of Emesa, A|Hjllinnris, Ennoinius, ')i»d<ire, .loltn Chrv- 

sostum, Severinn, Theodore of Mn|i*U4.-Mia, Indore, Theo- 

don't, (ieiinndiiiH, Theodore the Monk. 
AiiliiM'huti ol I'toleinaiM, fiU7»- b . 
A]uiUiiiarinninin, C-U\ 5(N>», 
AiM.lliimris of ljiodicea, 4s^ b , 4S5», 4S7*, 4bS«, 4!>4\ 495», 497», 

500'- b , 622*. b . 
Apolloniua, 4 v l b . 

yitloii ntrnres indieaU- tli.it the i^jwaye referred to it 
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Aquila, 51S», 523>>. 
Arehelaus the bishop, 522 b . 
Arethas of Ctesarea, 485"- b , 492^, 523*. 
A Han ism, 4 OS- 1 - i>, 509"- b . 
Asterius, 49= h , 51t?'. 

Athanasius, 4i)7\ 498 b -499", SOS", 522 b , 525 b . 
Athanasius, paeiido-, 527 a , 529 a . 
Augustine, 502», 525 b . 
Barsanuphius, 496 b . 

Basil, 480"- b , 491b, 4970 498b_4gga 500b, 515a, 521b, 5221. b 504a 
529". » • 

Basilides, 520 b . 
Caisarius, 497", 522b. 
Cirterius, 497". 

Cvsiodorus, 484 b , 490 b , 499b, 504b, 515", 520\ 
Oaten*, origin, history, characteristics of, 485", 4S7 b -4S9\ 405 b 

498 b , 49>, 590, 515'', 518*, 521b-524". 
Chrysostom, John, 484", 4»5". b , 4S(5^ b , 4S7ab ) 4^ 4951^ 490 
497", W, 500 b , 501 b -5Q7*, 507 b , 508", 509 b , 512". b , 514 b , 
515a- b , 516 b , 517", 519 b , 521b, 522a. b 524a. l>. 
Claudius of Turin, 487 b . 
Clement of Alexandria, 484 b , 480* 4S9 b , 492 b 497a, 515a, S2&l- 

521*. 522"- b , 523b. 
Council of Chalcedon (451 a.».) 503 b , 513", 516', 517 1 ', 523*. 
,, Constantinople (553 a.I>.) 509 b , 510". 
„ Constantinople (080 a.d.) 525 b . 
„ Ephesus (431 a. 11.) 50s ', 513", 517". b . 

„ Lateran (649 a.d.) 525 b . 
„ Mopsuestia (559 a.d.) 50S b . 
„ 2sica?a (7S7 a.d.) 503", 515*. 
the Oak (403 a.d.) 5H b . 
Tarsus (394 a.d.) 501*. 
Cyprian, 4 SI", 497". 

Cyril of Alexandria, 4S5 b , 4S0\ 4S7"- b , 4SS"- b , 4S9\ 497*, 503a, 
508', 513*, 514 b -516", 61 7 b , 518 b , 519 b 520 b , 521b 522"- b 
523". b , 524*. b, 525 b . 
Cyril of Jerusalem, 522 b . 
Didymus of Alexandria. 4S4 b , 4S5», 4S7 b , 4S8 b , 4S9* 494" 495* 

4D0 b , 4117a, 499. l ^5j lJ .i t 5no b , 522"- •>, 524 b . 
l>iodore of Tarsus, 484 b , 4*5*, 487", 4SS", 497* 498^ 500* S30 h< - 

501 b , 508", 509 b , 5lO b , 512', 51h b , 519', 522*- b , 524 b . ' 
Dionysius of Alexandria, 4S4 1 ', 487", 496M9'i b . 
Dionysius the Areopagite, 480", 497", 522". 
Khed-jesu, 509". b , 51l\ 
Ephraem of Antioch, 503b. 5 n 4'->, 513*. 
Eunomius of C>zicue, 600", 51S' 1 . 
Ensehius of Ancyra, 517*. 
Eusebius of Cresarea, 484 b , 490\ 492 h , 497% 497 b , 522b, 503b 525b 

520" : Hint. EccL, 484 b , 4S9 b , 520*- b, 521*, 52(K 
Eusebius of Emesa, 485*, 487 J , 498"- \ 501", 521 b . 
Euthalius of Sulca, 4h4", 485 b , 489", 497*, 5n b , 524 b -529 b . 
Euthymius Zigabenus, 4S '», 4s. . 486 4s7 . 
Evagrius, 496 b , 523"- b , 524 1 >_52S b . 
Facundus of Hermiana, 503 b , 507", 59S b , 510* b , 51 1* 513*. 515" 

517 b . 
Gennadius of ConstantinooJe, 43ii b , 487'', 4S9", 497* 317 b -519' 

520", 521 1 ', 522'- b , 524>»" b . 
Gennadius of Marseilles, 507 b , 5l7 h . 
Gregory Kazianzen, 4S0»- b 49l b , 497*. 498 b -499", 500 b , 515", 521 b 

522 b , 523 b 
Gresrorv Nvssen, 4SG", 497», 498 b -439', 509 b , 50S b 509\ 522»- b 

523" b , 529'. 
Gregory 1., jiojie, 5H*. 
Heracleon, 4;s!> 1 '. 
Heraclitus, 484 b , 489 b . 
Hilary of Poitiers, 510 b . 
llippidytus, 52u b . 
Hvpatins, 522 b . 
lbas of Edesba, 51 7 b . 
lrenccus, 484^- b , 522 b 
Isidore of Pelusium, 4S4", 4S7 a , 497 a , 499 b , 502 h , 512 b -S14 b 517b 

51S*>, 522^- b , fti^b. 
Jerome : on 1 Corinthians, 484 b , 49na., 492 b , 497"- b , 498*. 499 h , 
590^- b , 501* ; on Galatlans, 484 b -48£», 4M)a- b , 493^ b , 498"- b> 
499 b , 500" ; on Ephesians, 485', 4S9 b , 493 b -495 b , 499 b , 5110a • 
on 1 Thessalonian.s, 485", 490', 498', 50U"- b , 501a. ; un Titus, 
49(i b ; on Philemon, 49C*- b ; contra JiuHnnm, 491", 494", 
495^- b , 50CM, ; de Viris Illuxtrilw, 4S9 b "497 1 », 498»- \ 4!H» b ' 
500i- b , 501* ; other reiT., 484", 490", 491 b 492'', 494", 497 b ' 
49S b , 501 W, 518". 
Jerome, pseudo-, 512 a . 
John. See C'hn sostom. 
John Climax, 48»a. 

John ltamascene, 489", 497 a , 506 b , 51S b , 3IS*- b , 520», 522 b , 524\ 
John the ' exceptor,' 525 b . 
John Moscbus, 521". 
Josejihus, 522 b , 523 b . 
Julian of Erlannm, 502 b . 
Junilius, 5QS 1 ', 511", 512». 
Justinian, 4^s', 491", 5US\ 513*. 
Lanfrane of Canterbury, 510 h , 511*. 
Latin, see Translations into. 
Leo 1., pope, 517", 525". 

Leontius of Byzantium, 501\ 504\ 509 b , 513», 515», 522 b . 
Libanius, 5l4 b . 
Liheratus oJ Carthage, 598 b . 
Lucian of Antioch, 4!>8-'. 
Jrarcellinus the Chronicler, 51S a . 
Man ion, 484", 489"- K 
Martin I., pope. =i25 . 
llaximus Confessor, 489», 497' 
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Jlethodius of Patar.i, 4SG», 497", 522"- b . 

Monophysitism, 50S»- b , 513", 517"- b , 523 ib . 

Muratorian Canon, 521". 

Nestorianism, 508"- b , 509', 513", 510^, 517 b , 519*. 

Nicetiis of Serrae, 486 b , 487", 488". 

^Nicolas, 522 b . 

Nicolas of Repfpio, 524". 

Oecumenius, 4a*' -486", 4SG\ 4S7 a - b , 488 1 - b , 489", 497" 
515*, 516 b , 517 b , 518', 519"', 520", 521" • >>, ..-- I 
524 b 

Origen, 434"- b , 485", ■; 
499b, 500a- b , 512", 

Palladium, 490b, 529". 

Pamphilus, 490-1, 491^ 493b, 49Ga.b, 528", 529 b . 

Panta'iius, 439 b . 

Pajiias, 520 1 ', 521". 

I'a rail la Sacra, 484 b . 

Paul of Samosata, 509 b 

Pelasjianism, 518 b 

Pela^ius, 484", 5 12". 

I'ela^ius 11., pope, 510*. 

Philip of Side, 497 b . 

Photius : Mi/rtobiUcm, 497 b , 501* b , 502'- b , 503 b , 504 b , oOS b , 609*. 
513", 520»- b ; Commentary on St. Paul, 4^5 b , 487", 4&8 b , 4h9", 
497", 515 b , 519i, 519' -520 •, 522"- b , 523". 524- b 

Pierius, 4S4 b , 49V b . 

Prinmsius, pseu<lo-, 512", 

Priscillian, 487 b . 

Ilahanus Maurns, 510 b , 511*. 

Kufinus Of Aquileia, 490 b -491 b , 493 b , 404<M95 b , 496"- \ 499 b , 524<>, 
529". 

Rusticus, 508b. 

Sedulius Scotus, 510 b , 511". 

Seveiian of Gabala, 485 b , 4S7", 4S9", 495 b , 490", 497", 507"-508*, 
512", 521b, 522^ b , 524". '-. 

Severus of Antioch, 489', 507 b , 50S", 513", 51G", 522"- \ 523*->>. 

Shenoute the Copt, 508- 1 . 

Socrates, 491 b , 500 b , 501"- b , 502a,. 

Sozomen, 501". 

Stephen Gobar, 513". 

Suidas, 501". 

Synieon Logothetes, 489 a . 

Svriac, see Translations into, 

Tertullian, 489" b . 

Theodore of Alexandria, 510 b . 

Theodore of Heraclea, 484 b , 4S5- , 4SSi. 49^-1981, 49? b , 500" ■ b . 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, 484', 4h5 b , 487"- b , 488"- b , 489", 495 b 
490", 497", 5(H)". b , 501 b , 5u7 b , 508-'-512 b , 510 b , 517", 51&"- b, 
519-', 521 b , 522". b , 523 b , 524 b , 52h b . 

Theodore the Monk, 487", 510 b , 51S b , 519 1 . 

Theodore the Reader, 501'. 

Theodoret, 485 b , 487", 489", 497^. 49&", 503 b , 507", 510 b , 5I2», 
515'- b , 516"-517 h , 518"- b , 519" b , 521 b , 522"- b , 524"- b . 

Theodulus chorepisi:opus, 522". 

Theophilus of Alexandria, 497", 514 b . 

Theo]»hylact, 485", 486-'- b , 4!i7"- b , 506 b , 519 b . 

Translations into Latin : [ltufinus] Origen on Romans, 491, b - 
491 b ; Pamphilus, ApoUyia jtro On 1 ■■ , 491', 49;' 49d' '' : 
[Jerome] passages from biigen on Galatians, 492" ; on Ephe- 
sians, 494"-495 b ; on 1 Thessalonians, 490" ; on Philemon, 
490 '- b ; from Theodore of Heraclea on 1 Corinthians, 49i" ; 
from Didymus on 1 Corinthians, 499 b ; from Apollinaris on 
Ephesians, 5i>0"; from ltiodore on 1 Thessalonians, 501*: 
[Facundus] passage from Theodore of AJopsuestia on 
Romans, 510" : [anonymous] Theodore of Mopsuestia on 
Galatians-Philemon, 5l>8 b , 510 b -511 b : [Cassiodorus] Clement 
of Alexandria on the Catholic epistles, 520 h . 

Translations into Syriac : Chrysostom, 505" ; Theodore ol Mop- 
suestia, 508", 509"- b ; letters of Isidore, 513 b ; Cyril, 515* b , 
510"; passage from Oecumenius, 523 b ; 'Euthalian' appa- 
ratus to Pauline epistles, 52S b . 

Valentinians, 484 ', 489 b . 

Victorinus Afer, 484 b , 487 b . 

Victorinus of l'ettau, 500 b . 

Vigilius, pope, 508 b , 510". 

Literature.— Books dealing only with individual writers hav« 

been mentioned in the text of the article, and are not named 

again here. Those of wider scope may be classified as (1) hooks 

on Patristic literature in general, and (2) books on Patristic 

I,, « rri 'iilar. 

(1) For the ante-Nicene writers : llarnack's Gescbichte drr 
altchristlichm Litterahtv bU Eusebius : ErsUr Thril, Die. 
Cebcrliefertairj mid der B<sta>id (2 vols. Leipzig, 1893) is of 
course invaluable ; the parts which touch most nearly the 
subject-matter of this article fell to the share of Harnack's 
assistant, Br. E. Preuschen of Darmstadt. Smith and Waco's 
Dictionary 0/ Christian Biiyrapkjt (4 vols. London, 15.77-18^7) 
has heen of much service, though it is marred by some curious 
omissions and inequalities, and is often weakest just 011 the 
critical and bibliographical side ; but the general level is high, 
and the articles on Origen and Theodore ot Mopsuestia raise it 
higher still. Dr. O. Bardenhewer's I'atrolojie (ed. 2, Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1901) is a most useful book : the reissue in a 
greatly enlarged form has not, unfortunately for the pre-,ent 
purpose, advanced as yet beyond the second volume and the 
Council of Nicrea. Tillemont's Memoires pour s/'rvir 4 I'histnirc 
ccclexiastique des six premiers sticks (Paris, 1093-1712), two 
hundred years old as it is, has never been superseded for the 
is still for many purposes the btii 
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(i) For lib hWUtrv of Patristic exegesis Ihcre is little to 
enumerate, ilie present writer in acquainted with uolliinic In 
Kiil'IihIi that jfoe* further lhati the brief aeeoimt ap|>eniled by 
buhop I jjjhtfoot to his eoiu»n«iUrv on the Ualatians (ed. 5. |>t>. 
2*7 &JM • in this, as in everv cuntrihution ol Litfhtlool s lo 
p'atru-tie studies, now K rouml' mum broken, hat I Ik- material |« 
more abundant now than « hen lit- wrote. Much more abundant, 
therefore, is it than it was when Richard Simon, priest of the 
Oratnrv and founder of the wienee ol IJiblical Criticism, guve 
to the world his llirtoire critique Jm y,r</ici/«o<j; commm- 
tattuwht Sourrau TetUimtnt (of whudi ulwiit half w devoted 
to the Patristic commentators. Creek and Latin), Rotterdam, 
Itilia: imr in its aye <juilc l,u " nnly drawback to its u«fulnww, 
since its obvious interest in the Junsenist controversies ol its 
dav perhaps detract* sonn thinjr from its critical value. \et )t 
remains, and aU'uvs must remain, worthy to 1* named with 
Tillemont's .Wmoi'rt* as one of the noblest fruits of the rich 
harvest ol French l*utristic scholarship in the aye of Louis the 
Great, and the present article owes not a little to its inspire 

1 Among the friends who ha\e assisted him, the present writer 
render* his grateful thanks to lir. Sanday, who has found time 
to read through the whole of the proofs; to Mr. h W.llrooks 
who ho* kindlv \e rifled several points in rcjrard to Syriac MfS 
in the Uritish Museum ; and to the Kcv. C. Jenkins, who has 
undertaken most of the thankless task ol verifung references, 
lie miiht make, however, further anil special mention of Ins 
indebtedness to l>r. tJ. Mercati of the- Vatican Library, to whom 
he owes not nnlv more information ahout Vatican Catenas than 
has vet appeared in print, but also a reference to the discovery 
ol oWuinenius' commentary on the Apocalypse, which has an 
important hearing on the date of the itecuiiienian Catena on 
St, Paul. The printing of the article had advanced too far for 
the new information about Oeeuuienius to be incorporated ut 
its proper place ; and to the same cause is <hic the insertion, on 
pp 5"i>, 521, of the section on Clement of Alexandria, it having 
been omitted l»V the writers o\ersi<;ht on p. -ivt. For these 
and for nnv other nneveunesses it is hoped that indulgence may 
he claimed in view of the dinieultics attaching to labour in a 
Held where the e round lias been left so lontc untilled]. 

C. 11. TUUXKR. 

CONCORDANCES. — When the minute verbal 
comparison of one passage of Holy Scripture with 
aiiot lier was felt to play a n»ees*ary purl in 
arriving at the proportion of faith, ami, in later 
times, at a proper critical treatment of the text, 
and e*]K*iMsuly when tin* Bible was treated more 
as a whole than a* a collection of IhjoUs of vary- 
ing dates and composition, the need for more oi- 
lers exhaustive Concordances was immediately 
felt, and it Mas not long before attempts were 
made to provide for the need. This was ren- 
dered the more easy by the printing of the text 
divided into verses as well as chapter*. Alpha- 
betical lists of word* ocriii ring in the sacred books 
were drawn up, a* well as lists of the passages in 
which they occurred, with the salient words of 
the context, such as are given in Cruden's Con- 
cordance to the AV. These lists of words varied 
in their degree of completeness ; but no Con- 
cordance can reasonably be expected to contain 
every quotation of every word ; e.n. in an Fuglish 
Concordance such words as 'and,' ' the,' etc, are 
omitted. The interest taken in this accumulation of 
evidence about the occurrence of words ami phrases 
is totilied to bv the fait that, f<«r instance, in the 
case of Concordances to the LXX there are not 
only several which have been published, but there 
is certainly one unpi inled in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin,* by l»r. Ambrose Aungier, Chan 
cello" of St. ratrick's Cathedral. There 
in existence a MS Hebrew Concordance by 
Levita, compiled in the loth century. 

For the pui| es of the present volume it will be 
useful to supply ft list of Hebrew, Creek, Latin, 
and Bnglish Concordances to the liible, giving 
the titles of those now most constantly in use, and 
of some of the earliest ones that seem to have 
been published. 

i. UKnUF.SV.—Gunonrd'tntitv snerorum bMwmm 
Ilebraicomm . . . anctore Mario de Calasio (Ho ue, 
1621) [this was based on Isaac Nathan's earlier 
work, which was lirst published at Venice in 15lj4, 
more than a hundred years after its eoidpih 
tion]; Kuerst, Librortim S> 



<■ als< 
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fit Hi ]~etci'is Testa- 



vtenti Concord an Cue Jhbrafcic ot'juc Chaldaicn; 
(Leip/ig, 1S4U) ; Davidson, Convorthtmc •/ the 
JJchrcw tt ml Chnhhtic b'eri/itttrc? (Kagster : London, 
1N7G); M and el kern, l'<t<ris Textinntnti Vwuov* 
lnutitc HelHitiut; ittquc (Jhttltluiai? (Leipzig. ISilo). 
A smaller edition ol 1 he last work, without ejuota- 
tions, was publi*hed at Leipzig in IS'JT. 

ii. C.liKKK. — (1) SKPTL'AdlMT. — Conconttnituc 
}', tiris Tcituib'jiti (h'trr,>>. /Jebnti-t vuvi/ms region- 
deities . . . auctore C. Kirchero (Frankfort, ItiUT) ^ 
Trommius, Oantiurthwiittt Grteuw wr&imnz . . . LXX 
lutcrprcium (Amsterdam); Ihtmly i%tyx»rilm*v. tf 
the Smitnutjhti, without quotations (liagstcr, 1SS7). 
All these are now more or less superseded by 
latch and Uedpatb's Concord mice to the S«i>tua- 
rjiiit, ftmt other Greek Ver. ions of the OT (Claren- 
':lon Cress, 1SUS-ISN7), with its two supplemental 
fasciculi, of which one, containing the proper 
names, is already published, and the second is on 
the eve of publication. 

(2) Nt:\r Testament.— Nom Tcstmnwtii Con- 
conhixtuc (r'ww, . . (Uasle, 154(1); Hinder, Lott- 
•or<litTicc (tJnd ed., Lei|izig, 1S.')3); Moulton and 
Ceden, Com-ordnncc to the Greek Testonient, accord- 
ing to the Texts of Westcott and llort, Tischeli- 
dorf and the English Revisers (Edinburgh, 1SU7). 

iii. Lati\.— TlieConcoLduJieeof I lu»o de Sauelo 
Caro(1244; revised I2tl0); Gmcortiittttic niniores 
liihlie. tit m tlUtUmu (teclinnhilitl nn<nn inileelinn- 
bilitim [by Sebastian Riant] (Uasle, 1 l'J(>) ; 1 >ntri- 
pou, f'uneur htnt'nr, Hibliurum Xaervruni 1'ufijoftc 
Kttitionis (Paris, 1S3S); Cooraert, Coneordnutiie 
tihrormn Yete.ris et Novi Test<tmcnti . . . jttxtn Vid- 
(j'ti'tm Eilitionem (Bruges, 1S!)2). 

iv. HncLISH. — A Cotuortlnnre., that is to soy, a 
vork u-hcrein by the order oftlv letters of the A . ii. C. 
ye untie reddy Jindc any word runteojned in I he 
who/e Bible. . . [by J. Marbeck] [London] 1360; 
Crnden, A Complete Concordance to the Holy Scrip- 
tares (1st ed.), London, 173S. Cpon this almost 
all later Concordances have been more or less 
ha.sed ; T. Taylor, .4 Xew Conettrdonec to the Holy 
Scriptures (Ut ed., Vork, 17S2) : Kadi*, vl Xc.n< and 
Complete. Concordance, to the, Holy Seripfarcx, on 
the basis of Cruden's (1st ed., Glasgow, 1S40) ; 
R. Young, Analytical Concordance, to the liible 
. . . contttlninif ctrry trord in atphabficnl ord'r, 
arranged under its Hebrew or Grevh orvjtnul 
(Edinburgh, 1ST!) [ S4]) ; Strong, The Exhaustive 
Concordoncc. of th", Dible, toathr with a compara- 
tive Concordance of the AV ami KV (H odder ec 
Stoiighton ; London, 1SD4). In the Cviupre.h nsire 
CuneZrdaiuc to the Holy Script it n\<t (London, 1S!).">) 
i> to be found a ' Bibliography of Concordances,' 
by Dr. M. C, Hazard. 

A Concordance to the XT in Enahsh was pub- 
lished by T. Cybsou [London] in 1 53$. A Com- 
plete Concordance to the Jtcriscd )'ersion of the XT 
. by, I. A. Thorns, was issued by theS.I'.C.k. 
(London) in 1SSI. 

For a fuller account of Hebrew Concordances, 
see art. ' Concordance ' in tl«! Jwish Encydupedia, 
to which the present writer is indebted lor certain 
statements in this article. For furl her details eon- 
cerning Creek Concordances, see Expositor, 3th 
series, vol. iii. (lS'Jlj) p. 72; and for an account of 
Cruden and his labour*, see the article ' Crnden ' 
ill the hictionuri] of X at wind llivtjraphy. 

Hi:* in- A. Rkih-atm. 
RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA— 

Introduction, p- 5S2». 
L Tiik SoniCKs. Indirect tectiuioiiy of ancient writers now 
superseded by that of the monmiients, |.. VS*>. 

ii KOUA IllhTOItV OK K.\IIVM)M.\ AM) AssVllLA. 

1 \ plnralitv of rival cil\ -States in eaily times, |». 5»»'. 

2 I'nioii of "iKirlhern and southern IJjibylonia by (Jam- 

imiraln into one empire, with Ifeih.vlun us centre, 
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4. Rise of Assyria, p. 534 b . 

5. Marduk the patron deity of Babylon and head of the 

Babylonian pantheon, p. 534 b ." 

6. Similar position of Ashur in the Assyrian pantheon, 

p. 535*. 
BL Relation of the Culture and Relioion ok Assyria to 

those of Babylonia. Assurhanipal's library, 535». 
iv. Origin of Babylonian Culture. The Sumerian question, 

p. 535b. 
v. The BasylonoAssyrian Pantheon, 
Introduction, p. 536 b . 

A. TlIE CHIEF DEITIES. 

1. Ann, Bel, and Ea, p. 533". 

2. Ishtar, p. 54(Jb. 

3. Sin, p. 541b. 

4. Shainash, Ninib, Nergal, p. 542 b . 

5. Adad, p. 544b. 

6. Marduk, p. 545\ 

7. Nebo, p. 545 b . 

8. Girru-Nusku, p. 54<K 

9. Ashur, p. 54Gb. 

B. MlSOR DEITIES. 

LufraMianda, Kin-sun, Nin-mar, Nidaha, Ka-di, 
Bau, Dmuu-zi, Shid, Nin-agid-khadu, Nin-dara, 
Ishnin, Gal-alim, Dun-shagga, Dumu-zi-zuab, 
p. 547hff. 

0. Com my ed ix vocation of deities. 

1. Inscriptions on boundary stones, p. 549 a . 

2. The alleged Babylonian ' monotheism,' p. 550 1 . 
vi. The Rklioioi's LiTEaATcaK of Baiiylonia. 

1. Early origin uf the Religious Literature, p. 550b. 

2. Large part played in Babylonian religion by demons, 

p. 551". 

3. Incantation rituals, p. 55I b . The 'Maklu' series, 

p. 552h. 

4. Omens and oracles, p. 556 1 . 

5. Prayers and hymns, p. 503 b . 

6. Penitential Psalms, p. 560*. 

7. The Babylonian Cosmology, p. 567*. 

8. Life after death : story of (i.) Adapa, p. 573*, (ii.) 

Nergal and Ereshkigal, p. 574'', (iii.) Ishtar's descent 
to the under world, p. 575». 
vii. Temples and Cult, p. 577". 

Summary and General Estimate, p. 581 b . 
Literatnre, p. 583^. 

At the outset of an account of the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria one is impressed by the 
circumstance that, with the single exception of the 
religion of the ancient Hebrews, there is no one of 
the religions of antiquity known to us that enables 
ns to trace more satisfactorily the growth of re- 
ligious ideas among a people, from a crude poly- 
theism based on nature worship and accompanied 
by primitive rites, to a striking approach towards 
a monotheistie conception of the Universe, with 
a highly complicated priestly organization, and 
an elaborated theological system. "There is also no 
other ancient leligion— not even that of Egypt— 
which may lay claim to having exercised so large 
a measure of influence over surrounding nations, 
shaping as it did the myths and legends of the 
Hebrews, Phoenicians, and Greeks alike, showing 
its traces also in the religion of Egypt, and con^ 
tributing in various ways to the systems of 
religious thought produeed in the ancient East 
and West. Hardly less remarkable is the an- 
tiquity of the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
which beeame an important factor in the religious 
history of mankind as early at least as the third 
millennium B.C., and practically linished its role 
before Hebrew monotheism asserted itself. 

These considerations fully justify the efforts put 
forth by the past two generations of scholars and 
continued by the present generation in the task of 
recovering for .science the long-lost and forgotten 
sources for the study of this religion. And while 
<ve are not yet in a position to follow in detail the 
history of the movement, in connexion with the 
general culture that took its rise in the Euphrates 
Valley and subsequently spread northwards to the 
district more properly known as Assyria, more 
than enough material is forthcoming to furnish 
the basis tor a satisfactory account of the pan- 
Iheon, of the doctrines and rites, and of the literary 
productions that are an outcome of the spirit per- 
vading the religion itself. More than this, we 
lan with measurable certainty distinguish be- 
tween certain periods in the history of the religion, 



and can indicate political and intellectual factors 
that contributed to the gradual transformation 
of certain doctrines, while in a general way the 
literary process involved in the production of 
rituals, epics, myths, and legends can now be 
determined. 

i. The Sources.— Until the middle of the 19th 
cent, our sources for the religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria were a few scattered notices in a 
number of clasnica] and other authors, notably 
Herodotus, Eusebius, and Syncelltus, and in the 
compilation of the Jewish Kabbis known as the 
Talmud, and some incidental though valuable 
allusions in the historical and prophetical portions 
of the Old Testament. Through the excavations 
so successfully conducted by French, English, 
American, and German explorers in the mounds 
scattered along the banks of the Tigris and in the 
Euphrates Valley,* since the year 1842, these 
notices and allusions have been relegated to the 
rank of secondary sources, and, instead, we have 
now, as primary sources, the unearthed temples 
and palaces of Babylonia and Assyria, with their 
statues, furnishings, and inscriptions, and, above 
all, the abundant literary archives found in the 
mounds. The royal library, more particularly, 
collected by king Assurbanipal (6C8-G*25 B.C.) in 
his palace at Nineveh and unearthed by Layard 
and Kassam (1 8411-1854),! contained thousands of 
tablets with contents of a diraetly religious char- 
acter — incantations, omens, myths, legends, hymns, 
prayers, and entire rituals, while the affiliation 
existing in Babylonia and Assyria between re- 
ligion on the one hand, and astronomy, medicine, 
and even law, on the other, also lenders other 
portions of the library, which ranges over numerous 
brandies of literary activity, valuable as sources 
for the study of the Bahyfono- Assyrian religion. 
The library at Nineveh, though dating — at least 
for the greater part — from the days of Assur- 
banipal, represents a considerably older literature ; 
for, as the king frequently informs us in the sub- 
scriptions of the tablets, the collection was formed 
by having copies made through his scribes from 
originals that existed in Babylonian archives. 
This statement carries with it the important 
corollary that Assurbanipal 's library represents 
the remains of a literature produced not in Assyria 
but in Babylonia ; and, in continuation of this, 
many tablets have been found in the course of 
excavations in mounds in Babylonia proper, which 
are either duplicates of those in the Nineveh 
collection, or supplement them. The character 
of the writing, apart from other evidence, on some 
of these Babylonian 'originals' would justify us 
in carrying the literary activity of the scribes of 
the south hack to about two millenniums before 
the days of Assurbanipal, while the discovery:!: of 
extensive literary archives in connexion with the 
American excavations at Nippur, the tablets of 
whieh are all said to be earlier than the third 
millennium before our era, warrants an even earlier 
date for the beginnings of Habylonian literature. 

* See the bibliographical references attached to articles 
Assyria and Babylonia in vol. i., to which must now be added 
(1) Rogers' History of Babylonia and Assyria (New York and 
London, llKin), which contains (vol. i. pp. 1-253) the best detailed 
account of the excavations; (2) Hilprecht's Exulomtians in 
Bible Lands (Pliila. 19U3), pp. 3-577, supplementing Rogers in 
some particulars, and containing a full though se\ erely criticised 
account of the excavations at Nippur ; and (3) the Mittheilunyen 
der Beutschcn Orient. Gesellscha/t (ls9S to date), furnishing 
regular reports of the German excavations in and around the 
city of Babylon, which are to be extended also to other mounds 
in Babylonia and Assyria. 

t For an account of this library', see, e.g., Kaulen, Aexyrien 
•and Babylunicn (5th ed., Freiburg, 1899, ch. vii.); Menant, 
La Bibliotheque du Palais de Simee (Paris, 1SS0); and, above 
all, Bezold's in\aluahle catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in 
the Kouyunjtk Collection (London, 1889-90, 5 vols.). 

t See .Hilprecht's Exploration* in Bible Lands (Philadelphia 
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Roughly speaking, all the more important literary 
productions in A»urbanipnTs library were in 
existence before the year *20<>O U.C., while many 
are no doubt eontiderably older. 

In the south, where the religions literature grew 
up in connexion with the activity of the Baby- 
lonian temples, the latter forme*! the natural 
depositories for tliese collections, just as in the 
temples, as the courts of justice and as the centres 
of astronomical and medical science, the ollicial 
legal archives and the extensive seientilie col- 
lections were kept. It is characteristic of the 
general relationship of Assyria tit Babylonian 
culture that the Assyrian monarch was not only 
obliged t<> import his literature from the south, 
but in doing so nmile the palace the depository for 
this foreign product instead of the temple. The 
zeal which animated him in sending his scribes to 
ransack the libraries of the south was neither 
literary nor religion*, but due to a political and 
in part also to a personal ambition to emphasize, 
by a transfer thither of the culture of the south, 
the complete ascendency of Assyria as the dominant 
power, and as the legatee of the civilization that 
arose in Babylonia. Along with this civilization, 
the religion of the south was also carried to the 
north ; and while, in so far a.-, the pantheon is con- 
cerned, the Assyrians manifested a certain origin- 
ality, and while the northern scribes also made 
contributions to the religious literature, in all 
but minor details the views and doctrine!* em- 
bodied in these productions are identical with 
those developed in the theological and religions 
centres of the south. Thus for all practical 
purposes the religion of Assyria may he regarded 
as identical with that of Babylonia. This identity 
extends to the cult, winch naturally presented 
variations in each centre of both the south and the 
north, but which was everywhere based upon the 
same conceptions of the relationship between man 
and the higher Towers, and retlected the same 
general religious doctrines. 

ii. Early Ilisroiiv of Bahylonia and 
Assyria.— As a preliminary to an undemanding 
of the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, it is 
essential to have clearly before us the general 
course taken by the history of these two countries. 

1. The striking feature* in the earliest neriod to 
which we can truce it, is the frequent change in 
the position of the political centres. We see the 
Euphrates Valley at this time divided into a vary- 
ing mini her of States or principalities, at rivalry 
with one another, now the one, now the other 
exercising a certain supremacy over the whole 
district, without, however, bringing it into real 
subjection ; while, on the other hand, for indefinite 
periods several of these States occupy an eifual 
position of importance and prominence side by 
side, and even enter into compacts with one an- 
other. The. various States centre each around 
a city, and the growth of the State is essenti- 
ally the extension of that city. The political 
importance thus given to the leading towns of 
ancient Babylonia is further enhanced by the 
religious- signihenncc which is in close union with 
their political advance ; for the deity presiding over 
a place shares, in accordance with the general 
view prevailing in antiqnity, the fortunes of his 
subjects. The god, the place of his worship, and 
his worshippers, are in inseparable contact. 

This state of atlairs can now be traced back, 
thanks chiefly to the results of the excavations at 
Telloh and Nippur, to about 3500 i;.C, though it 
should be added that the chronology beyond *2S0O 
n.C. is still finite uncertain. Hence we can only 
deal in round numbers for ih^arlic^iieriods./iud 
indeed, according to home 



justified in passing much beyond 3000 n.C. for 
the date of the earliest inscriptions as yet found.* 
In this earliest period known to us we lind Eridn, 
Shirpurla (or Sirgulla), Ur, Gishban, Nippur, 
Eiech, Lursa, and Isin (or Nisin) among the cities 
of southern Babylonia occupying a prominent 
position. In the northern portion, again, lay 
Kish, Cuthah, Agnde, Sippar, and, youngest of 
all, Babylon. From the testimony of the in- 
scriptions no certain conclusions can be drawn 
as to the relative age ot these centres, for 
naturally the oldest written document presup- 
poses a long anterior political history as well as 
a history of civilization, during which period an 
important role may have been played by cities 
that had disappeared from the horizon before 
monumental evidence begins; while others that 
appear to occupy an inferior position may have 
enjoyed a high degree of supremacy at a time for 
which no material is as yet at our disposal. 
Thus we have every reason to believe that a 
town Eridu, which lay on the Persian Gulf, must 
atone time have had" control over a considerable 
section of southern Babylonia, since the cult of 
the patron deity of that place— the god Ea— sur- 
vives all the vicissitudes of political fortunes. 
Down to the latest period of the Babylonian re- 
ligion, Ea retains in the pantheon a place that is 
unique and almost inexplicable, except on the sup- 
position that the political importance of the place 
gave the god his impregnable position. Similarly, 
while there are other cities in the oldest period 
that appear to be politically more powerful than 
Nipour, the chief god of the latter yields to none 
in the honours accorded to him. lie is not only 
invoked by the riders of other centres, hut becomes 
known nsUel, 'the lord' pur cxcetlinn' ; and, long 
after Nippur has passed into the background of 
Babylonian history, the old Bel retains hi* place 
as the second member in n triad that summed up 
for Babylonian theologians the quintessence of 
Divine control of the Universe in the largest sense. 
Unless totally different conditions prevailed in the 
period which is still beyond our ken, from those 
which characterize the relationship between poli- 
tical position and religious supremacy dining the 
entire period for which we now have direct sources 
at our command, a political predominance of 
Nippur must likewise have preceded the fame 
and rank acquired by its patron deity. 

The precise order of supremacy exercised by the 
various political centres has not yet been deter- 
mined with that degree of certainty which would 
enable one to speak with perfect detinitencss. It 
is still a matter of doubt whether the sent of the 
oldest Babylonian ruler at present known to us, 
En-shag knsh-anna.w as Erech or Shirpurla, though 
t lie probabilities are in favour of the latter. The 
few brief inscriptions that we have from him were 
found at Nippur, and give expression to lie- kings 
homage to Eu-lil or Bel, while his title ' lord of 
Kengi ' points to control over a large district per- 
haps the whole of southern Babylonia. 'I he most 
serious rival to En-shag-knsh anna was the ruler 
of Kish in northern Babylonia, and it would appear 
that not long after the days of En shag-kush-aiina 
Shirpurla enters upon a period of dependency upon 
Kish ; its rulers no longer call themselves kings, 
but patents, i.r. 'governors.' With some inter- 
ruptions, during which the former conditions nro 
for a time restored, this state of things continues 
until Kish is obliged to yield its supremacy in turn 
to other place-*, first to a centre Gishban, situated 
not far from Shirpurla —one of whose lnlcrs, Legal- 
zaggisi, calls himself 'king of the world,' and rluiins 
sovereignty from the Persian Gulf to the Mediter- 
wriii (UHtt), \ol. 
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ranean. Tlie glory of Oishban, however, appears 
to have Ijeen of short duration, and we next hear 
of the kings of Agade» to the north of Kish, extend- 
ing their rule far into tlie south, and including 
in their domain both Nippur and Shirpurla in 
tlie south. Tlie mort famous of these rulers of 
Agade were Sargon and his sou Naram-Sin, the 
fame of whose exploits, involving military expedi- 
tions to the distant West, survived to a late period, 
and, becoming enveloped in myth, gave to .Sargon 
more particularly a semi-legendary character. 

Of the oldest history of Erech we as yet know 
little. The names of a few of her rulers whose 
date falls about or before 3000 B.C. are known, 
and some of their exploits, which show that this 
centre succeeded in maintaining its independence, 
without, however, attaining, within the period 
for which material is available, to a position of 
supremacy, except possibly for a short time. On 
the other hand, the prominence belonging to the 
chief goddess of the place, Nana, who retains an 
independent position down to the latest Assyrian 

esriod (despite tlie general tendency in both 
abylonia and Assyria to consolidate the various 
goddesses worshipped at dill'erent centres in one 
great goddess, who becomes known as Ishtar), is 
again an important testimony to the part that 
Erech as a centre must have piayed in the political 
life of southern Babylonia at an early period — 
perhaps earlier even, as in the case of Eridu and 
Nippur, than the date uf our oldest sources. 

Much more satisfactory is our knowledge of 
another important centre of southern Babylonia, 
Ur, whose existence can also be traced back to 
about 3000 B.C. Its kings altout this time 
secured control over Shirpurla. While the king- 
dom of Ur, with a frequent change of dynasties, 
maintains itself down to c. 2600 B.C., it was 
obliged at times to yield in rank to other cities — 
at one period to Isin, probably to the north of 
Erech — some of whose rulers (e. 2700-2500 B.C.) 
claim control over Ur, Nippur, Eridu, and Erech, 
and later to a centre, Larsa, which, for a short 
time at least (c. 2300 B.C.), succeeds in bringing the 
kingdom of Ur under its immediate control. 

2. A new era of Babylonian history opens with 
the rise of a dynasty in tlie city of Babylon itself, 
uf which untile. 2300 B.C. we hear nothing at all. 
Its position in the north is signiJieant as pointing 
to the gradual shifting of the real centre of the 
entire Euphrates district in this direction. The 
sixth member of this dynasty, Hammurabi (c. 2250 
B.iC. ), succeeded in accomplishing the great task of 
uniting northern and southern Babylonia under 
one sovereignty, and it is only from his time 
onwards that we can properly speak of a Baby- 
lonian empire. True, ellbrts were made from time 
to time by the southern districts — comprised under 
the term* Chald<r.ft— to secure their independence, 
and the New Babylonian empire, which represents 
the last, and in some respects tlie greatest, eJlbrt of 
die Euphrates Yalley to rise to a position as a world- 
empire, was founded by Chaliheans ; but, amidst all 
the vicissitudes of the seventeen centuries following 
Hammurabi, Babylon maintains its position as the 
capital of the country, while the old centres, Eridu, 
Nippur, Ur, Erech, Larsa, Sippar, retain their im- 
portance as religious centres merely, or, as in the 
^e of Shirpurla, Kish, Gishban, Agade, and Isin, 
disappear from the foreground of history entirely. 
We are able to distinguish a large number of 
dynasties ruling with Babylon as a centre from 
c. 2400 to 539 B.C. Not all of these, however, 
are of Babylonian origin. Indeed, the very first 
dynasty to which tlie position of Babylon as tlie 
permanent centre of the Euphrates Valley is due, 
repesents a foreign invasion of the country from 
ihn inferior or the western eoaftt of Arabia, and 



marks the triumph of a migratory movement from 
this direction that had probably been going on 
for some time before the drnuuement is reached 
under Hammurabi, c, 2250 B.C. The successors of 
Hammurabi maintain their supremacy till c. 21 U0 
B.C., when they are forced to yield to invaders 
who appear to have come likewise from the south. 

3. About 400 years later, foreigners from the 
east, who call themselves Kassites, obtain posses- 
sion of the Babylonian throne, and maintain their 
supremacy for a period of 576 years (c. 1730 to 
c. 1150 B.C.); and, although the Kassite ruleis 
manifest particular devotion to Nippur and its 
deity, Babylon still remains the political centre 
and the seat of government. At last the Kassites 
are driven out, and native Babylonians, hailing, 
as it would seem, from the ancient centre of Isin, 
mount the throne. 

4. From this time onwards internal disturbances 
and the pressure from the north (where meanwhile 
a powerful kingdom had established itself, with 
its centre alternately at Ashur, Gal ah, and finally 
Nineveh) are the two factors that determine the 
changes that the south undergoes in its rulers. 
About the middle of the 13th cent, the relation- 
ship with Assyria, — as this northern kingdom 
was called, — whiuh had at lirst been on the whole 
of a peaceable character, became hostile, and it 
was soon apparent that tlie more vigorous northern 
kingdom seriously threatened the older culture of 
the south. The steady advance of the Assyrian 
power, despite periods of retrogression, goes pari 
passu wit.li the decline of Babylonia, until at the 
close of the 12th cent, an Assyrian ruler, Tiglath- 
pileser I., reduces Babylonia for a time to the rank 
of an Assyrian vassal, though it is signilicant that 
southern Babylonia or Chaldam does not come 
under Assyrian sway. On the contrary, this latter 
district — divided once more into a number of 
States, loosely united to one another — maintains a 
large measure of independence, and at most is 
forced to pay tribute to Assyria during certain 
periods. On the whole, however, the political star 
uf the south sinks behind the horizon, and only 
as the glory of Assyria herself is eclipsed by 
temporary discomlitures to her military ambitions 
or by internal dissensions, does Babylonia regain 
a portion of her former rank. If, despite this 
general condition of dependence upon the north, 
Babylonia at least enjoyed the privilege of having 
native rulers on the throne — with some excep- 
tional periods, when it became a prey to invaders 
from the south or east, or when the Assyrian 
kings forced their choice (some favourite general, 
or their sons or brothers) upon the Babylonians, 
or in some cases themselves assumed the reins of 
government, — this was due, in the lirst instance, to 
the intellectual and commercial superiority of the 
south, which could not be set aside by mere force 
of arms; and, secondly, to the respect inspired by 
the religious sanctuaries of the south, to which the 
Assyrians were as fervently attached as the Baby- 
lonians, if for no other reason than because of the 
disasters that they dreaded in case of any u Hence 
oJlered to the great gods of the south, — whose 
position had in the course of millenniums become 
independent of the political kaleidoscope. 

5. The union of the Babylonian States had defi- 
nitely secured for the patron deity of the city of 
Babylon — the god Marduk— his position as the head 
of the pantheon ; and, though attempts were made 
at times to set Jlarduk aside in favour of some other 
god,— Nebo, the god of Borsippa (opposite Babylon), 
or the old Bel of Nippur, or Shamash, the sun-god 
of Sippar, — they did not succeed in doing more than 
temporarily eclipsing the glory of Marduk, who 
.on the whole maintained his position down to the 
fallof the New Babylonian empire. It is signili- 
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cant that, when Cyrus entered Babylon in triumph 
in the autumn of B.C. 53 ( .l, the iirtt act of the 
conqueror was to pay his devotion to Manluk, an 
who#e deputy he claims to act. Thit commanding 
position of Marduk in the pantheon is the most 
notable feature, from the religion* point of view, 
of the peiiotl following upon Haininuraht. Ft 
opens a new era in the religious history of Uaby- 
lonia, and forms a convenient dividing line between 
the oldest and the second period in this history. 
That it was brought about through a political 
act, is an illustration of the close relationship 
in Babylonia and Assyria between political and 
religions conditions, upon which we have dwelt. 
With Mardnk as the head of the pantheon, it was 
necessary to regulate the position of the other 
gods of the great religious centres towards him. 
The older attempts of the theologians to systema- 
tize the pantheon had to be re-shaped in accordance 
with the state of allairs created by the acknow- 
ledgment of llabylon as the centre of u, 
lor the entire Euphrates Valley. Th 



have become clear from the nl>ove sketch, that, 
correspond ing to the greater age of Babylonia im 
compared with Assyria, it was in the south that 
culture was first developed, and from the south 
was carried to the north. As a matter of but, 
despite some contributions to architecture, art, 
science, and literature made by the Assyrians, 
the civilization of Assyria is a direct importation 
from Babylonia, and continues to bear the impress 
of its southern origin. The t em plus and palace* 
of Assyria were modelled upon those in Kaby Ionia, 
with the important exception, however, that stone 
was far more liberally employed as a building 
material in place of clay— which remained the 
standard material in the south. In sculptural 
decorations and in statues, more originality was 
displayed by the Assyrians than in their building 
constructions, and, a-s a great military power, it was 
natural that Assyria should likewise have developed 
her own methods of attack ami defence ; but, in all 
runient that pertains to the cult and to general religious 
old myths doctrines, the originality of the Assyrians m-*- : 



and legends, which even bofore "Hammurabi's days fests itself only in the adaptation to their own 

had been reduced to writing, were re-shaped so as ditions, of the modes of worship, of the ritual, and 

to accord to Mardnk the glory and rank due to of the theology that were the outcome of the activity 

him. Ulder gods, of whom stories were related, of a long series of generations of priests serving in 

had to make way for Marduk, and this was done the temples of the great religious centres of the 
at the risk of interfering with the original 



meaning of the myths. 

The subsequent degradation of Babylonia to a 
position of greater or lesser dependence niton 
Assyria did not atl'ect the position of Marduk, or 
the' theological system based upon it. The kings 
of Assyria) when they came to llabylon, paid their 
homage to Marduk; they made no ell'ort to put 
their chief deity Ashur— in Marduk's place, and 
at most ventured to place the former by the side 
of the latter in their invocations; and, when the 
New Babylonian empire was founded by Chahkoans, 
the rulers, though the two most important repre- 
sentatives of them lM>re names compounded with 
the god Ncbo (Nabopolassar, Nebuchadrezzar), vied 
with their predecessors in manifestations of devo- 
tion to the great Marduk. The new city of llabylon 
reared by them was essentially .Marduk's metropolis. 

(}. Turning to the north, we encounter the same 
close bearing of the political development upon 
the cult. The rulers of Assyria, the earliest of 
whom known to us may be placed c. ISno B.C., set 
out a* jtrtt-L'sis or 'governors' of the city of Ashur, 
situated on the Tigris; and it is the god of this 
place likewise known as Ashur —who advances in 
rank with the progress of Assyrian arms. But, 
while Marduk remains attached to the place where 
his cult originated, Ashur follows the shifting 
of the capital of Assyria; and, whether the seat 
of government is at Calah or at Nineveh, it is 
Ashur who continues in the new capital his abode, 
as well as his guidance of the kings and of their 
armies, Parallel, therefore, to the supremacy of 
Marduk in the south, we ha\e Ashur standing at 
tlie head of the pantheon in the north, from the 
earliest period to which Assyrian history can be 
traced back" down to the fall of Nineveh in GOG 
B.C. ; ami just as in the south the position of the 
other gods is regulated with reference to Marduk, 
so in the north the priests of Ashur engage in 
a work of systematization which results in estab- 
lishing a court of deities grouped around Ashnr 
a> their king and leader. 

iii. Belatmn of the Cultimie a\*i> Rklwiox 

OF AsSVIilA TO THOSE UK BABYLONIA. - It will 
* Tt.e existence of a city ami ilistriot, .i-iwar, ithntirat with 
Ashtir. which represents ,1 later flesitftiutinii of the tfixl m will 
i* of the city and of ihe district, van now In- traced hack to 
the <l<ns of Hammurabi. Set- S<-heil, 'Code itc llamiiionruhi,' 

c..l. iv. 5.S-.H WMtyrtinn en l>r*c, JJtmoi.e*. iv. [Texte* | wlI ."» re . developed It still further, 
L'aiiiiten-Si imitujues, u.j). 
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south. When Assurbanipal, probably in imita- 
tion of an earlier example, resolved to collect a 
library in his palace, he was obliged to send his 
scribes to the temples of the south, in the archives 
of which the literary productions of the pa#t — epics, 
myths, legends, collection* of omens, rituals and 
magical incantations, hymns and prayers, as well 
as medical and astronomical compilations — were 
kept ; and it does not appear that either his scribes 
or those of earlier days added much to this literary 
legacy, though, naturally, the Assyrian temples had 
their own rituals, prayers, and oracles specially 
adapted to Assyrian political and social conditions. 
The relationship between the religion of Baby- 
lonia and that of Assyria thus resolves itself into 
an adoption of doctrines, cult, and rites of the 
south by the north, with such modifications as were 
called for by the dillerent conditions prevailing in 
the north, ami which led, in the case of the pan- 
theon, to the assignment to Ashur of the place and 
rank occupied in the south by Marduk after the 
union of the States of the Kup'hrates Valley in the 
days of Hammurabi. We might also express this 
relationship in terms of a general extension north- 
ward of the religion of Babylonia, as a part of the 
culture that originated in the Euphrates Valley. 

iv. Oktgik of Babylonian Cri/ri"KE. — A <|ucs- 
tiou that suggests itself at this point, and which 
must be considered before we advance to a con- 
sideration of some of the details of the religion of 
Babylonia and Assvria, involves the problem as to 
the origin of Babylonian culture. At the earliest 
period to which we can now trace back Babylonian 
history we already find this culture in an advanced 
state, and it is safe to assume that its beginnings 
must be placed as early at least as -Mini n.c — 
and it may turn out to be even considerably 
older. Scholarship is still divided on the qnetticm 
whether the culture is of Semitic or mm-Semitic 
origin. The majority of scholars hold that the 
earliest settlers in the Valley were non-Semites, to 
whom the beginnings of the culture, including the 
invention and development of the earliest script 
— an essentially hieroglyphic system —are to be 

attributed. To this | [ilu the name Sumerian (or 

Suuiero-Akkndian) is given, ami it is held that the 

Semites— the Babylonians in the later seu»e— upon 

entering the land from the south, adopted this 

' adapted the 

otiideas in their own Semitic 
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tongue. This view, however, is opposed by a 
final! but powerful minority, led by the distin- 
guished Prof. Joseph Halevy of Paris, which con- 
tends for the Semitic origin of the entire Baby- 
lonian culture, including, therefore, the script. 
The controversy which lias raged for man} 7 years 
cannot be regarded as definitely settled,* nor" is it 
likely to be until ethnology is in a position to 
reinforce or to controvert the arguments drawn 
by either side from the evidence of language and 
archaeology. Meanwhile, it may be said that 
while, on the one hand, it seems tolerably certain 
that the Euphrates \ alley, admirably adapted as 
a meeting-ground for races of various origin, actu- 
ally contained in early times a population of a 
mixed character ; on the other hand, it is no less 
clear that the traits of the culture, including the 
religion, are essentially the same in the latest 
days as in the earliest of which we have cogni- 
zance. The gods in the earliest texts are the same 
as tho?e found in the latest; nor do the methods of 
invoking them, or the conceptions formed of them, 
undergo any other changes than those due tonatural 
development. Nowhere is there a violent break 
with the past, but only, and at the most, a gradual 
transition. If, therefore, the later culture is to be 
regarded as Semitic, — and on this point there is 
general agreement, — there is no substantial reason 
for denying this predicate to the earliest. Such a 
consideration naturally does not solve the question 
of origins, for it may properly be argued that the 
non-Semitic stratum was so thoroughly absorbed 
by the Semites at the period to which our material 
for the study of Babylonia belongs, as to obscure 
the original features. With this admission, those 
who occupy an intermediate position between the 
opposing camps are for the present content, since 
it justifies the contention that the Babylonian 
culture, so far as known to us, is of one cast, and 
that therefore, in a treatment of the Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria it is neither necessary nor 
justifiable to separate Semitic from supposedly 
non- Semitic features. If, therefore, there is a nen- 
Seniitic stratum to the culture which we encounter 
in the earliest period of Babylonian history, it 
belongs to a period which is, for the present at 
least, beyond our historical ken, and as little 
affects our views as to the general Semitic char- 
acter of the Baby 1 on o - Assyrian religion in its 
earliest and latest manifestations, as the probably 
non-Grecian elements existing in Greek culture 
stlect the essential unity of what we have been 
taught to regard as Greek religion. 

Moreover, the possibility of a non - Semitic 
stratum to Babylonian culture must not be con- 
fused with the question as to the existence of 
traces of a Sumerian language in the Babylonian 
script and literature. Granting the existence of 
such a language as Sumerian, the position to which 
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the advocates of the Sumerian theory are led in 
order to account for the continued use of the 
'Sumerian 1 method of writing thousands of years 
after a far more suitable one had been evolved by 
the Semitic or Semitized Babylonians, justifies an 
attitude of reserve towards the far-reaching con- 
clusions that have been drawn from the supposed 
non-Semitic origin of the script employed by the 
Babylonians; and the fact that these conclusions 
sire brought forward in a spirit of consistency, 
derived by logical process** from a certain starting- 
point, only accentuates the difficulty of accepting 
the correctness of that starting-point. Besides, 
the advocates of the Snmerian theory have not 
yet fulfilled the obligation which obviously rests 

* It will be sufficient to refer for details of this controversy to 
Weissbach's monograph, Die Sumeriitcii* Fraye (Leipzig, lsSJS), 
udmirable as a summary, but 
much where it was. 
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upon them of defining the character of the Sumerian 
language in a manner acceptable to philologists, 
and of indicating its position in the group of 
languages to which it belongs.* 

Under these circumstances, the attitude of re- 
serve is still further justified on the part of those 
who are content to wait for 'more light' before 
committing themselves to a position which involves 
such far-reaching consequences as the acceptance 
of the Sumerian theory in its present form carries 
with it. Without, therefore, encroaching upon 
doubtful territory, we are entitled in the treatment 
of our theme to assume a continued development 
of a religion which is to be regarded in its earliest 
form as Semitic, provided it be admitted that in 
its latest form it may be given this title. 

The sketch furnished at the outset of this article 
as to the general development of the Babylono- 
Assyrian religion, so far as the relationship be- 
tween religion ami the political history of the 
two countries is concerned, suggests a threefold 
division in the History of the Religion: the first 
extending from the earliest period known to us 
(c, 3500 B.C. ) to the union of the Babylonian 
States under IJammurabi (c. 2250 B.C.) ; the second 
embracing the period down to the rise of the New 
Babylonian or Ghaldiean empire under Nabopolsis- 
sar (625 B.C.) ; the third covering the short exist- 
ence of this empire down to the taking of Babylon 
by Cyrus in 539 B.C. The Assyrian religion, in so 
far as it entails a separate treatment, falls within 
the second period, although it extends into the 
third— from c. 1S00 B.C. down to the fall of Nineveh, 
606 B.C. A sharp separation is marked only 
between the first and second divisions, though the 
third division likewise shows traits of a special 
character.- -The further division of the general 
subject into (a) the Pantheon, (b) the Religious 
Literature, and(c) the Cultus, results from the char- 
acter of the material at our disposal for the study 
of the Babylono- Assyrian religion, which consists 
chiefly, as already intimated, of (1) the numerous 
historical and votive inscriptions of the rulers ; 
(2) the extensive literary productions of Babylonia 
(as ] (reserved ehielly in the eopies of the royal 
library unearthed at Nineveh t) ; and (3) in the 
archaeological results— still rather meagre— of the 
excavations of Babylonian and Assyrian sanctu- 
aries. 

v. The Baeylono-Assyrian Pantheon.— The 
religion of Babylonia in the earliest form known 
to us may be delined as a combination of local 
cults with animistic conceptions of the powers of 
nature, with which man was either brought into 
immediate contact, or which atlected his aims and 
his welfare. Each centre had its special patron 
deity, and this deity — in most cases conceived as 
masculine — was brought into association with some 
natural phenomenon. The two powers most com- 
monly chosen were the sun and the moon, and by 
the side of these we find streams and stones pef- 

* Tbe view formerly held, that the Sumerian belongs to the 
Ural-Altaic group, has been emphatically set aside by Prof. <_>. 
]>onner— an eminent authority on this group — in an appendix t^ 
Haupt's monograph, Die Akkadiscfte bprache (Berlin, 18S1). It 
should also be stated that, since the appearance of Haupt's 
monograph, little has been done towards elucidating the char- 
acter of the so-called Sumerian (or Sumero-Akkadian) speech. 
See Winckler's remarkable confession : ' All attempts to establish 
an affinity with any language of the ancient world, even with 
the various languages of the neighbouring nations or of those 
still living, must he abandoned' (in Helmolfs History of the 
World (1!I03), vol. iii. p. 5). 

t The recent discovery by J. H. Haynes of an extensive 
literary archive at Nippur, justifies the hope that at no distant 
day we may be able to study the religious literature to a large 
extent from 'originals' instead of from the copies prepared by 
the serines of Assurhanipal. See Hilprechfs account of the 
"xjdtn'ations in Lible Land& in the Sine- 
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sonified as gods. Tim independence of the States 
and, in still earlier days, no doubt., of the towns 
of the Euphrates Valley, is Mitliuient to account 
for the fact thut there should thus ari.se a con- 
siderable number of sun- and moon-deities, and it 
vm only as n result of political development that 
in time a sun-god worshipped in the most im- 
iKJitant centre came to be the sun-god par excel- 
it-nee, and, in the theological system, was regarded 
as having absorbed the attributes and prerogatives 
of his former associates or rivals. 'Ibis process 
of concentration was not necessarily earned out 
with confiftetiuy ; and when, as happened, two 
centres acquired o/jual significance and sanctity, 
the worship of the sun-god or of the moon-god was 
maintained in both, or a compromise was ell'eeted 
by distinguishing between the varying action of 
the sun at Uie different season* *>f the year or in the 
division of the day, so that, in the developed theo- 
logical system, we have one sun-deity particularly 
singled out as the sun of spring or of morning, 
and another as the midsummer or noonday sun. 
The former, as the conqueror of the winter storms, 
would be pictured as a beneficent clement, a 
youthful hero displaying his strength; the latter, 
as bringing discomfort, drought, and disease, 
would lie invested with violence and destructive 
force -a grim warrior in the thick of battle. 

Such a division of functions, ellected as a com- 
promise between rival sun-deities, was the work of 
the priests and theologians rather than a popular 
process, and the example adduced will suffice for 
the present to illustrate the importance of what 
may be called the theoretical factor in the develop- 
ment of the Babylonian religion. One of the main 
problems involved in considering the functions and 
traits of any particular deity is thus to distin- 
guish between original elements and .such as have 
been imposed upon him (or her) by the attempts 
at systemati/.ation that begin at an curly period, 
and that lead to the rise of various schools of theo- 
logical thought, of which traces are revealed in a 
careful study of the religious literature. At times, 
naturally, it is not an easy task to dilferentiate 
the popular conception* connected with a deity 
from thuse unfolded in the schools. So, when two 
gods are viewed as father and sou— like Ea and 
Marduk — or as father and daughter like Sin (the 
moon-god) and lshtar— or as master and servant 
— like Shamash (the sun -god) and Ishuni, or 
Marduk and Nusku (the lire-god)— the process in- 
volved is not the same in all. Such relationships, 
likewise, are expressive of compromises etl'eeted 
betWMuii rival deities ; but in some instances, as in 
the ease of Ea and Marduk, popular thought is 
involved in specifying the relationship between 
the two as that of father and son. In general, 
however, the traces of relationship between various 
gods indicate the absorption in some way or an- 
other by one god of the attributes of his former 
rivals, and may be regarded as the work of the 
sehools in their endeavour to weave the manifold 
threads of the pantheon into a single pattern. 
While, therefore, in the development of t lie pan- 
theon there may be noted a general tendency to 
reduce the number of deities by the recognition 
of those only who had acquired a relatively superior 
position, and which had its outcome in the Assj rian 
piintheon in iixing the number of reallv active 
deities at about eleven, the numerous local deities, 
ranging to hundreds, do not entirely disaj pear. 
They survive in invocations and incantations, the 
ellicacy of which is supposed to be increased by the 
numbi-r of deities invoked : and also in proper 
names — particularly in Babylonia — where con- 
servative intluenees, emanating from the popular 
phases of the religion, have freer play. 

Turning by way of illustration to the historical 



and votive inscriptions of the oldest period, one 
cannot help being impressed by the. circumstance 
that, while the number of deities that may be re- 
garded as belonging to the really active pantheon 
is not extraordinarily large between twenty and 
thirty, — if we add to these the deities paraded by 
rulers on occasions when they wish to emphasize 
the extent of their sway, or when they desire to 
assure themsehes of the protection and favour of 
as large a number of Divine forces as possible, 
the number is more than doubled. If, again, we 
take into account deities entering as elements into 
proper names occurring in inscriptions belonging 
to this period, the list reaches close to one hundred. 
So in a text dating from the days of Manndttusu, 
a king of Kish, who appears to be as early as any 
ruler of southern Babylonia as yet known to us,* 
we encounter about fifty names of deities which 
enter as elements into the four hundred and more 
names of individuals enumerated. Comparing this 
list with the deities introduced into the historical 
and votive inscriptions, it will be found that, while 
the live or six most prominent gods of the period 
are represented, — notably Sin, Ea, lshtar, En-lil, 
or Bel, -by fur the larger majority are such as are 
not found in these inscriptions at all. This may 
be due in part to the, still limited historical material 
that we possess for this earliest period ; and it is 
also true that a number of the gods in this text of 
Manishtusn, which was found at Susa, are foreign 
deities — notably such as were worshipped in Elam. 
But, making due allowance for the possible increase 
of the active Babylonian pantheon of the oldest 
period by further discoveries, it is still safe to 
assume that most of the, gods that appear as 
elements of proper names in the text in question 
belong to a ditlerent category, and will not, with 
some possible exceptions, be encountered in his- 
torical inscriptions proper. It seems certain that 
the deities whom we thus encounter in proper 
names are the old local gods, who naturally survive 
in the designations of individuals hailing from 
places where their cult was carried on ; and it is 
equally natural that the rulers in their inscriptions 
should' ignore all these local deities, except such 
as had acquired a .superior rank, rendering them 
worthy to be invoked by a powerful chief. 

If we now turn to the incantation texts, of which 
several series are known, we encounter the sime 
preponderance in the number of deities invoked, 
over those that play a part in the active pantheon, 
as revealed by the historical inscriptions of any 
period. To be sure, our copies of these incanta- 
tion series are very late; but it is quite safe to 
assume, as already pointed out, that the originals 
belong to the second millennium before our era, if 
not to the third ; and the circumstance that many 
of the deities enumerated are to be found in proper 
names of the mrliest period, is an evidence ot the 
antiquity of the substantial elements of the texts 
themselves. In the * Shurpu ' serieu, as published 
by Prof. Ziininern, about 130 deities are introduced, 
as compared with 2u or 3U in historical texts of 
the first period ; and not only are a number of 
these identical with those occurring in proper 
names of Manisbtusu's obelisk, but. what is more, 
even the foreign gods in this text have also found 
their place in the incantations. These incantation 
rituals continue in use during the Assyrian period, 
when II great gods constitute practically the entire 
pantheon, and this makes the contrast to the 
conditions revealed by these rituals all the more 
striking. The explanation is again to be sought 
in the distinction between purely local cults and 

• Sie the evidence on the Imlsis of which Scheil (Text?* 
tltnmit'k-SJurituptiK, i. ]>. 2) plfirts this rult-r ln-tore 4."i»n> k.c. — 
' M'holars like Winckler Mould now reduce by about 



atiou to the historical one tlmiisand year*. 
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the gods who, in consequence of political and other 
factors, rise to a superior position. The conser- 
vatism attaching to religious texts, added to the 
natural desire in the case of incantations to appeal 
to as large a number of gods as possible, in the 
hope that one or the other will grant the desired 
help or relief, leads to the retention of the old local 
deities; and this is done without reference to the 
selective process that has led to singling out a 
small number only of these deities as powers of 
lirst-rate importance. 

In proper names, accordingly, and in incantation 
rituals, there are revealed to us some of the popular 
phases of the Babylono-Assyrian religion, and, as 
elsewhere, these phages stand in a certain contrast 
to the attempts at systematization of the pantheon 
which are naturally the work of the priests and 
of the theologians. We are thus prepared, in the 
historical and votive inscriptions of the earliest 
period and of the succeeding ones, to distinguish, 
on the one hand, deities of merely local signilieanee, 
and those added from the desire to parade a long list 
of protecting powers ; and, on the other hand, the 
really active pantheon, produced l»y a process of 
selection due in part to the natural prominence 
acquired by certain gods and by certain sanctuaries 
over others, and in part due to the attempts at 
systematization of the pantheon, begun by the 
priests in their capacity as theologians at an early 
period, and continued as political and social cir- 
cumstances demanded. 

Tn time this systematization reacts on the popular 
beliefs, and modifies them considerably ; but, for all 
that, the popular religion always lags more or less 
behind the 'olKcial' form as revealed in the scien- 
tific literature, such as the astronomical and astro- 
logical texts, and in the official inscriptions of t he 
rulers, which were naturally produced under the 
prevailing theological influences. It would be 
idle to discuss to which of these two phases of the 
religion the preference is to be given. Doth must 
be studied if we would penetrate to the core of 
the religion, and in the case of the pantheon it is 
obvions that due consideration of its systematiza- 
tion by the priests must be* our guide in an en- 
deavour to obtain a clear view of its extent and of 
its general character. 

(A) Tub chief DEITIES. — 1. Anu, Bel, and 
Ea. — Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
theological system devised by the priests is the 
doctrine which places at the head of the pantheon 
a triad consisting of the god of heaven, the god 
of earth and of the atmosphere above the earth, 
and a god of the watery element. These three 
gods, corresponding to the three divisions of the 
Universe, thus cover the sum and substance of 
Divine government; and it is hardly necessary 
to advance further arguments for the view that 
such a triad does not represent a popular belief, 
but is the outcome of theological speculation. 
Of the three gods, — Anu representing heaven, Bel 
the earth, and Ea the water, — Bel andEa we know 
were originally deities of a local character, whose 
worship was centred in a well-defined locality. 
Bel, written ideographic* I ly En-lil, was the chief 
god of Nippur in northern Babylonia, and the 
prominence at one time of Nippur is illustrated 
by the title Bel, i.e. 'lord,' which became the 
common designation of En-lil. Ea belongs to the 
extreme south of Babylonia, whose worship was 
originally centred in Eridu, an exceedingly old 
settlement that at one time lay at the mouth of 
the Persian Gulf. The name 'En-lil' merely de- 
scribes the god as a powerful demon ; but from 
other sources we know that lie was conceived also 
as an atmospheric deity, who manifested himself 
in storms and other violent disturbances of nature. 
Ea, on the other hand, was a water spirit ; and one 



can readily understand how the character of the 
large body of water — the Persian Gulf, which was 
sacred to him, and which led directly to the shore- 
less ocean — should have led to making Ea the 
symbol of the watery element in general. As for 
Ann, while we find even as late as the 12th cent. 
B.C. that his cult was specifically associated with 
a definite centre,* the process which resulted 
in making him the personification of heaven in 
general, appears to have been a purely scholastic 
one, and independent of any traits that may 
originally have been ascribed to him. His war- 
ship in the south was never carried on at any of 
the large political or religions centres, and, what- 
ever local associations he may have had, dis- 
appeared as early at least as the 4th millennium 
before our era, when we already find Anu gener- 
ally written without the nsnal sign before deities, 
and designated simply as the 'heavenly' or 'ex- 
alted ' one.f < 'ne is inclined, in view of this great 
antiquity of the symbolization of Anu, to regard 
the name, together with the conceptions associated 
with it, as due to scholastic speculation, and to 
suppose that the association of a god Anu with 
any particular locality is of later origin, due to 
the reaction of theoretical speculation in practical 
forms of belief. 

However this may be, the parcelling out of 
Divine manifestations among a triad representing 
heaven, earth, and water, belongs distinctly to a 
theological system— is part and parcel of a W ' clttm- 
schaming which could have arisen only in the 
schools, and which from the schools may have 
made its way to the people. The important feature 
of the triad is the symbolization underlying it: 
the choice of Bel and Ea to symbolize earth and 
water is secondary, as is the choice of Anu to 
symbolize heaven, whatever the origin of the 
name may have been. The Bel of the triad has 
in reality nothing but the name in common with 
the chief god of Nippur, and, similarly, when Ea 
of the triad was imoked there could have been 
only a remote association in the minds of the 
Babylonians with the water deity of Eridu. Still, 
such is the force of old conceptions that even the 
theologians could not entirely keep the double 
character thus resulting for Bel and Ea apart, and, 
accordingly, in the earliest occurrence of the triad 
dating from the days of Gudea£ (c. 3U00 B.C.) we 
have Nin-kharsag, the consort of Bel or En-lil, 
inserted between the latter and Ea. Nin-kh'trmrf % 
is a title of Belit as the wife of the chief god of 
Nippur, and the insertion of the name in con- 
nexion with the triad shows that the Babylonian 
scribes could not free themselves from the associa- 
tion of Bel with his original home at Nippur. In 
later period* this is rarely done, and it is? interesting 
to compare the arrangement of the triad in Gudea's 
inscription with the one on a boundary stone from 
the llth cent., where the goddess corresponding 
to the old Nin-kharsag, Belit, appears as Xin~ 
malh, 'the great lady' — dissociated from the Belit 
of Nippur — and assigned a place behind Ea. Be- 
tween these two dates we have the inscription of 
Agnmkakriine (c. 1650 B.C.), in which we find at 
the beginning the usual order Anu, Bel, Ea, 
whereas towards the cIom; there is associated with 
each one of the three a consort, thus furnishing 
the scries Anu and Antnm, Bel and Belit, Ea and 
Damkina. Of these consorts, Belit and Damkina 
represent the wives of the Bel of Nippur and Ea 

* Der— in southern Babylonia, Raw!, v. 55, col. i. 14. 

t An = i heaven ' + the phonetic complement na. This is the 
usual form ; hut various others occur, e.ij. An with the deter- 
minative for 'sod,' and the phonetic wiitititfs An-mi-um with 
and without the determinative for ' god.' See Eadau, Creation 
Story of Genetia. 17, note 2. 

J Inscription B, col. viii. 45-4S. 

{ Signifying ' lady of the mountain. 1 
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of Eridn respectively, whereas Antuin is an arti- 
ficial figure introduced into the pantheon under 
the influence of the doctrine which nstiguod to 
every male god a female companion. One must 
therefore pass down to a coin pa rati vuly late period, 
before, in the invocation of the triad, nil traces of 
i lie ohl association of Itel and Ea with local cults 
disappear, and in a certain sense the process was 
never entirely and consistently completed. 

The assigning of t lie local deity of Nippur to a 
position in the triad served to maintain his cult 
long after Nippur had lost its political supremacy. 
His temple at Nippur, known as E-icur, 'the 
mountain house,' hecanie a place of pilgrimage to 
which worshippers came trom all sides. In a 
measure this was the case with the sanctuaries 
in all or in most of the places that once formed 
political centre*, lmt there were certain features 
connected with the P.el cult of Nippur that lent to 
it an air of uniqueness. Invoked in one of the 
earliest inscriptions known to us, that of Ku-»hag- 
kusli-uniiu* (c. 3600 n.C), En-lil, at this time 
already designated as 'king of the lands,' main- 
tains his position as the head of the pantheon even 
in t lie case of a ruler like Lugakaggisi, king of 
Erech (v. LS5UQ B.C.), whose capital is not at Nippnr.t 
We do not encounter t lie triad at this early period, 
and it is all the more significant therefore to lind 
the god of Nippur occupying a position which is 
not all'ceted by the political status of the centre in 
which he was worshipped. Such a condition is an 
important step on the road towards the dilferentia- 
tion hetwecn the local storm-god and his symboli- 
zation as one of the three elements of the universe. f 
Even in those inscriptions of the lirst period of 
Babylonian history in which En-lil does not occupy 
the tirst place, as for example in the list found 
in an inscription of E-anna-tum,t and in one of 
tJndea,§ his supremacy is still implied, for the 
preference given in these inscriptions to a god Nin- 
girsu, who is mentioned before En-lil, is simply 
due to the fact that the inscriptions in question 
are dedicated to Nin-girsu as the chief deity of the 
centre to which the rulers in question belong. 
Similarly, the rulers of other centres, like Agade, 
Ur, and K'ish, present ollerings and pay devotion 
to the lie! of Nippur ; and it is not until the union 
of the Euphrates States under a dynasty which 
established its capital in the city of Babylon 
(r. '23oo n.C. ) that we encounter an attempt to de- 
throne En-lil from his pre-eminent position, in 
favour of the chief deity of the city of Babylon, 
Marduk. The political union naturally brought 
in its wake the assignment of Marduk to a position 
at the head of the pantheon, and this was empha- 
sized by transferring to Marduk the title lid or 
'bird,' and the old legends and traditions were like- 
wise transformed under the influence of the priests 
of Babylon with a view of securing for the 'Bel' 
of Babylon the functions and deeds that properly 
belong to the ' Bel ' of Nippur. The attempt, how- 
ever, was not altogether successful, and, when in 
the !sth cent. n.C. the control of Babylonia passed 
into the hands of a people coming from Elam to 
the east, and known as the Kassites, the cult of 
Bel of Nippur enjoyed a renaissance. || 

There are good reasons for believing that the 
Kassites made a deliberate effort to reinstale En-lil 
as the head of the pantheon. For live centuries the 

• Hilprcchl. Old Babyl. Inscr. i. 2, Nos. W, 91. 

1 Hihirttthl. ib. No. $7, col. i. i. 

J Clutk'a, calet A, col. i. 0. 

$ Inscription 1>, col. i. 3. 

H .Sue the votive inscriptions of Kassite kin^s published hv 
Hilprnhl (Old Babijlwiian Itwiptimi*, i., Nos. 24 -PS), which 
wit h few exception!! are dedicate* I to En-lil or his consort Nin-lil 
orlMit. In the 'lioiindary' inscriptions dating from this period 
(see KeiUuxfhriftiichf li(l>lioilnk, iv. pp. WMKi), it is aluo mg- 
ni llcaii t that Marduk in mentioned after Shamash, and even the 
god Ailod in one instance in £i\en th™ 
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Kassites hold sway ; and, though at the end of this 
period the reaction begins, in the list of gods found 
in inscriptions of this period Marduk receives his 
place immediately behind the triad,* though not 
invariably so.t 

The rise of a serious rival to Babylonia in the 
north, where shortly after the end of Kaj*itc rule 
in the south the Assyrians acquired Mitlicient 
strength to threaten the independence, of Baby- 
lonia, again leads to a shifting in the ranks of 
the gods. In the presence of a common foe, the 
union between the Stales in the south becomes 
closer, and this condition linds expression in a 
more loyal attachment to the patron deity of 
Babylon Marduk, -who in virtue of this 'fact 
henceforward holds undisturbed sway as the head 
of the pantheon. No more attempts aie made to 
shake his position by playing oil' other gods against 
him. His supremacy becomes so secure that it is 
not endangered by the devotion shown by the 
rulers of Babylonia to the cults of other gods, 
either in Babylon itself or in any one of the 
religious centres of the south. The temple of 
Bel of Nippur continued to be a goal of pilgrimage 
down to the latest days of the Babylonian empire, 
and the series of sacred edifices there were an 
object of care to Assyrian kings as well as to 
Babylonian rulers; but the reverence paid to Bel 
was merely that due to the local deity, who had, 
in consequence of the earlier phases of the de- 
velopment ol the Babylonian religion, acquired a 
greater prominence than the other gods. At the 
same time, the position of Bel in the triad served 
as a factor in maintaining this reverence, and 
formed in a measure the justification for it, in the 
minds of those who had separated their conception 
of Bel almost entirely from his originally local 
limitations. 

We know as yet too little of the earliest history 
of Erid n— the original seat of the Ea cult to 
determine the i nurse of development that led to 
Ea's being .singled out from among other water 
gods that were worshipped in early day*, to 
become the general symbol of the watery element 
in the distribution of the Universe among three 
chief deities or power. Analogy might suggest 
that Eridn,; at the time that it'still lay directly 
at the head of the 1'ersiau Gulf, was once an im" 
port ant political centre like Nippur, ami that its 
patron deity rose into prominence in connexion 
with the political fortunes of the place. There is, 
however, no evidence to justify the claim that 
Eridn ever occupied such a position ; and, since 
our knowledge of the early history of Babylonia 
now goes back to a remote period, we ought at 
least to have encountered some traces of a once 
dominating State in the Euphrates Valley with 
Eridn as a centre. Such notices as we have in the 
old Babylonian inscriptions almost all point to the 
rei'ujhtm$ but not to the political significance of 
the place, and illustrate the devotion of the rulers 
to En-ki or Ea, who is called the king of Eridn. || 
In the religious literature, likewise, Eridn uppers 
chiefly as a religious centre, though, culture and 
religious prominence proceeding hand in hand in 
ancient Babylonia, Eridn was no doubt one of the 
oldest of the cities of the south. To a late day the 

* So in tuo inscription of the davs of Marduknadinakhe 
(c. IIiki), ]t{iwIii)*on, iii. 43, col. iii. 31.' 

t t'.ii. ltawliiison, iii. 41, cul. ii. 25. Marduk occupies the fourth 
place after tin- 1 riart, hcinj; precede 1 hv Sin, Shama-li, and Nhtar. 

t Now represented t\\ the mound 'Abn-.->/nit,>tiu, situated at 
some distance trom the month of the EnphraU--. 

} tlur-Sin of the fsin il>na.st>, e.y. (c. 25ml n.c), refer* to the 
oracle-tree at Eridn fjlilprccht, Vht liab}ihmi>m Iiweription*, 
i. 1, So. Ill, 5), and ainm„' the title* of Ir-Ninih of the same 
dynasty we find one which designates him {ii/. No. It, <^7) a» 
' fnlrllliii^ Die roiiiiiiaml.s ol Eridn ' 

jition of Entyj])una_ (Thun-aii- Kanijin 111 Ktcue 
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tradition survived which attributed the beginnings 
of culture to the instruction furnished to mankind 
by the water deity * who personified the Persian 
Gulf ; and since, as a matter of fact, the course of 
civilization in the Euphrates Valley is from south 
to north, we may conclude that the prominence 
in culture as well as the antiquity of Eridu were 
the factors which led to the sanctity of the place, 
and, along with this sanctity, to the prominent posi- 
tion attained by the chief god of the place, so that 
his worship spread far beyond its original confines. 
There is no god who in certain portions of the 
religious literature of Babylonia— notably in the 
numerous incantation texts— plays a greater role 
than Ea. Be is a] it to be appealed to, first of all ; 
and, where other deities fail, Ea by his superior 
wisdom, which is his most characteristic feature, 
is certain to succeed in discovering the cause of the 
disease that troubles a man, and in ejecting a cure. 
Be is essentially the god of mankind, who loves 
the children of men, who originally taught them 
wisdom, and who, according to at least one cosmo- 
logical system euirent in Babylonia, was^ the 
creator of mankind. This prominence of Ea in 

Sort ions of the religious literature suggests, bl- 
eed, that the compositions themselves originated 
at Eridu ; and there is distinct evidence for this in 
the transformation which many of the ineantation 
texts clearly underwent in order to adapt them to 
the standards of the priesthood of Babylon, which 
was naturally jealous of anything that seemed to 
affect the pre-eminence of "Marduk, Just as the 
titles and attributes as well as the prerogative* of 
the old Bel of Nippur were transferred to Marduk, 
so the latter also assumed the role of Ea ; but lie 
is represented as doing this with the full consent 
of Ea, who became in the theological system of 
the Babylonian priesthood the father of Marduk, 
proud of the achievements of his son, and rejoicing 
in the latter's supremacy. Marduk's name is 
either associated in the religious texts with that 
of Ea, so that both are represented as performing 
in concert acts that were originally attributed to 
Ea alone ; or Ea is depicted as asking his son to 
act for him. This re -editing and adaptation of 
the ancient literary productions of the Euphrates 
Valley thus furnishes a valuable aid in tracing 
the gradual development of a theological system. 
A reconciliation between the claims of Ea and 
Marduk, respectively, having thus been brought 
about, the cult of Ea could be carried on without 
endangering the position of Marduk, and a sanc- 
tunry to Ea was erected in the sacred area around 
Marduk's own temple in the eity of Babylon. 

Ann is practically entirely freed from local 
associations, and is viewed as a god for the gods 
rather than for men— a deity who exercises a 
general supervision over all the gods. In a sense, 
the conception of Ann represents the highest 
point reached in the spiri totalization of the Baby- 
lonian religion. He is the ' lofty god,' and it is 
significant that as early as the days of 11am- 
murabi t he is in faet designated simply tin ' god.' 
At no subsequent period, either in Babylonian or 
Assyrian history, do we find a closer approach 
to a monotheistic belief than in this early con- 
ception of Ann, although it must be borne in 
mind that the actual step of regarding one god as 
embodying the essence of all others was not taken 
in Hammurabi's days, nor was it taken in later 
day-, despite certain" appearances to the contrary. % 
While not entering to the same extent as did Bel 
and Ea into the popular religion, yet the concep- 
* Called Oannes by Berosus in his account of this tradition 
'Corv, Ancient Fragments (2nd ed), P- 57). 

t ''Code de Hammourabi," col. i. 45, etc. (ed. Scheil, Textcs 
£lamites-S<>mitu]U t >s,u.v.\e,).. 

! See below, p. 651*, and Jastrow, D»Vr Jieligioii Iiabvlojuens 
und Assyriens, p. 203, note 1. ' ' 



tion of Ann as an outcome of the best speculative 
thought in Babylonia is a most important feature 
of tiie Babylonian religion, and must not be lost 
sight of in an estimate of the best that thin 
religion stood for. 

It will thus be seen that each one of the three 
gods embraced in the doctrine of the triad has his 
peculiar origin, and retains his peculiar place out- 
side of the lank accorded to him in the triad 
itself. The local cult of Bel of Nippur proceeds 
undisturbed by the admission of Bel to the second 
place in the triad, while the transfer of Bel's attri- 
butes to Marduk marks the concession made to 
the new order of things winch eventually gave the 
patron god of the city of Babylon his undisputed 
rank at the head of the active pantheon. Lastly, 
Ea, rising to a place of importance through the 
sacred associations connected with the old city of 
Eridu, is stripped of local limitations to a much 
greater extent than is the ease with Bel, and out- 
side of his rank as a third member of the triad is 
worshipped and appealed to throughout Babylonia 
as the god of humanity par excellence, whose chief 
trait is wisdom, and one of whose chief functions 
consists in his power of healing disease and of 
relieving suffering in general. 

2. Ishtar. — We have already had occasion to 
point out that with the gods of the triad their 
consorts are occasionally associated, and that, even 
when this is not the ease, the consort of En-Iil 
or Bel, under the form of Nin-kharsag, appears 
occasionally as a fourth member associated with 
Anu, Bel, Ea. The association of consorts with 
the three gods is due merely to the influence of 
the genera] belief, which is a part both of the 
popular religion and of the system devised by the 
priests, according to which every male deity was 
supposed to have a partner — who, however, is 
generally merely his pale reilexion. The case is 
different, however, in the association of Nin- 
kharsag with the triad. Although bearing a 
name signifying 'lady of the mountain,' which 
belongs to the consort of En-lil, the chief god of 
Nippur, and whose chief sanctuary was known 
as E-kur, * mountain-house,' the fact that this 
name is .subsequently replaced by a more general 
one, Ain-nwkh, which has the force of 'great 
lady,' and is generally added as a fourth member 
of the triad after Ea, is sufficient to show that 
we are dealing here, not with the associate of a 
male deity, but with some more general principle 
recognized by the priests at least as a factor in 
the workings and divisions of the Universe. That 
factor may in a general way be debited as the 
life-producing power manifested in the world, 
without which heaven, earth, and water would be 
a desolate waste. The influence of this doctrine, 
which appears to have been formulated as early 
at least as the third millennium, leads to the 
phenomenon which, next to the constitution of 
the triad at the head of the pantheon, is the most 
charact eristic feature of the Babylonian doctrine 
of the gods, according to which, front a certain 
time onwards, only one goddess occupying an 
independent position is recognized. The general 
name by which the goddess comes to be known is 
Ishtttr. She is the great mother to whom vegeta- 
tion, as well as fertility in the animal world, is 
due, and she is naturally viewed also as the 
mother of mankind. That in the triad she is 
designated as Nm-khm\seg, may possibly point to 
the formulation of the doctrine at a time when 
the Bel cult of Nippur was still in the ascendency, 
and when naturally the consort of this god— who 
was called Belit, 'lady' prtr excellence, as En-lil 
was called Bel— had the distinction of representing 
the life-giving principle assigned to her. However 
this may be, the choice of the later and specific 
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designation Isht'tr, as the name of t lie great god- 
dc>.s, is due to influences onumating again from 
tilt; city of Babylon, for it is there that down to 
tin* latent days "we lind Xin-makh used as one of 
the designations of the chief goddess.* 

That the name Ishtar— conveying in nil pro ha- 
lality tin* font- of '1 mid iii",' ' oreouaiing.' tioni a 
stem aiaru — also originated in the eity nt Babylon, 
ennnot lie definitely *tnted, but seems likely. The 
phonetic writing appears for the first time in the 
inscriptions of Hammurabi, + and it would be 
natural for the priests of liabyhm to use the name 
nt" a goddess who was worshipped in the capita] 
by the side of Mardnk as the designation of lie 
general life- producing power. That, at all events, 
they were anxious to regard the associate of 
Marduk as identieal with Ishtar, follows from the 
etymology they proposed for the name of this 
tohsurt. whose real xituuoSnrjmnitmn (or S'lrpanit), 
i.e., probably, the'shiningone,' they eonverted into 
ZtrfjunitiiiH, ' the seed- producing' goddess. 

Whatever the origin of Ishtar may have been, 
and wherever the cult of this goddess may'origin- 
ally have been centred, she gradually absorbs the 
r&fes and the names of the other goddesses who as 
consorts of gods in important religious centres had 
acquired a certain, though restricted, importance. 
Thus at Krech, in the extreme south, there Nour- 
ished the cult of a goddess known as A'«»d, who 
appears to have been conceived as a deity of a 
violent eharaeter, punishing severely those who 
disobey her a war-goddess rather than a mother 
of life, but who in later texts is identilied with 
Ishtar. Again, at another ancient centre, Shir- 
purla, we find the cult of a goddess Nimt, who is 
regarded as the sifter of the chief god of the place, 
Nin-giisu, and whose special function appears to 
have been the interpretation of dreams. She is 
called the great divining ijiieen of the gods, and it 
is to her that (ludea, one of the most famous 
rulers of the plaee (t\ 3000 u.(\), goes to ascertain 
the meaning of a dream which disturbs him.* 
Ishtar absorbs the role of both Kanft and Nina, 
anil hence, side by side with her character as the 
mother of all lifa/she is portrayed already in the 
inscriptions of Hammurabi as the great war- 
goddess who stands by the king's side in the midft 
of the fray, and to whose aid every victory is in a 
measure due. This phase of the character of the 
goddess is naturally emphasized even more promi- 
nently among a people like the Assyrians, whose 
thoughts and activities were so largely oceupied 
witli military pursuits, and among whom all gods 
take on a warlike and lierce character. While 
the conception of Ishtar as the great mother of 
mankind is also found among the Amy nan*, the 
kings of the north more frequently speak of her as 
the companion of the thief god Ashur, and as co- 
operating with the latter to lead the Assyrian 
armies to victory. She is pictured as armed with 
liow and arrow, and it is likewise she who, like 
Nina, furnishes oracles and appears in dreams to 
encourage her favourites the kings - by reas.suring 
messages. Again, a godded* Attaint, who, as the 
name indicates, stood in some relationship to Ann, 
the god of heaven, becomes a form ot Ishtar ; and 
in the same way Isrhtar absorbs the role of other 
of the chief goddesses of the religious and political 
centres of the ancient Babylonian cities, such as 
Brett, originally the consort of Ningirsu, the ehief 

* The temple erected in Habylun In tumour of this vjrxMcss 
tins recently licen ■xiavatect l>y the Herman eX|twlition. See 
M itthriiu iujrn iter I><ttt*rf,rn h'rirut. <ie*flUct>aft, Not. A and A; 
and also lielitzseh, Ita Laml,- itci rinntigm J'aradifmn, \>\>. 
SS, SO. 

t See Kin?, Inscription* t\f Hammurabi, i.. No. 34, (1. 9. 15. 
ami 23, iW'-fn-rn-ri-fii'i already imeil in the neutral senwe ot 
'goJikWu..' 

t SeeTlniri aul'nnt'in's article, ' 1a* Soitex 
rendu* i/e VAcatttime tl'ln«crij>tior>*, iGty)| , 
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deity of Shirpurhi, who at one time acquired an 
independent position of great prominence. 

The extent to which this process of concentra- 
tion was carried is illustrated by the common 
use of the term 'ulttur, particularly in religious 
texts, in the sense of ' go Ides* ' ; and from it n 
plural ish tit rata is formed, with the signification 
'goddesses.' While, therefore, the other godde*tes 
who are merely the consorts of male deities— thrir 
pale rellexions— continue to preserve their identity, 
they are in reality merely so many lshtnrs, with 
this distinction, however, that the name Ishtar as 
that of a specitic deity is confined to the associate 
of the ehief god— Marduk in the south and Ashur 
in the north. 

A certain vagueness in the use of the name 
IsJitar, to be observed especially in Assyrian his- 
tv»ncai texts, followed from the attempt to con- 
centrate the attributes of all the im]*>rtant 
goddesses— important by vi. Mie of the part once 
played by the centres in which as consorts of male 
deities they were worshipped — in a single person- 
age. Ishtar is not really the wife of Ashur, who 
indeed is essentially a god standing by himself 
without wife or otl'spring ; but as the chief goddess 
she takes her place by the side of Ashur, just as 
she does by the side ot Marduk, and hence she is 
addressed occasionally in terms which might he 
taken as representing the relationship of a wile 
to her husband. In the south, again, owing to 
Marduk'i absorption of the role of the old Hid of 
Nippur, Ishtar naturally becomes the lirfit of 
Hahyhmia, though Debt was originally the consort 
of tlie Nippuriun Bel ; and, in so far as she takes 
on the traits of the older Belit, she is associated 
with Marduk in the relationship of consort to the 
chief male deity. Yet the amalgamation is not 
complete until a relatively late period, and Marduk 
continues to have as a special consort Sarjmitit, 
who is generally distinguished, albeit not sharply, 
from Ishtar. Confusing as this double character 
of Ishtar, as the one great mother-goddess, the 
source of life, and as the consort of the head of 
the pantheon, may appear to us, it probably 
occasioned no dillicnlty to the Babylonian theo- 
logians, to whom Ishtar wa> essentialfy the goddess 
of life and vegetation ; nor to the Assyrian priests, 
among whom she took on the role of the great 
war-goddess, who in company with Ashur led the 
armies of the kings to victory. 

3. Sin. Next to the triad and the great mother- 
goddess, the worship of the two great orbs of light 
—the moon and the sun—is a feature of the Baby- 
lonian religion that i lings to it from the earliest 
period of which we have any record, down to the 
latest. It is impossible to say delinitely that the 
cult of the one is older than the other, but the 
gi eater prominence which, so far as the evidence 
goes, was enjoyed by the moon cult in the earliest 
forms of Semitic culture, justities the preference 
given to it in the order of treatment. In a 
general way it may be said that the moon cult 
is coexistent with the nomadic grade of culture, 
while sun worship conesponds more to the frame 
of mind and to the conditions prevailing among a 
people that has reached the agricultural stage. 
I'his generalization, though open to the objections 
that attach to all generalizations, is nevertheless 
of \alue, provided it be not pushed to the extreme 
of denying the possibility of sun worship in the 
pre-agricultural period of the Semites. The move- 
ments ol nomads in Arabia— the home /mr excel- 
A'hit id the Semites taking place for a great part 
of the year at night, the moon naturally scr\ed as 
an important guide. The more regular changes in 
the or h of night and the briefer period in which 
these regular changes run their course, constituted 
" fuitbe> ieatvne; tbat Mje » to emphasize the im- 
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poitanee of the moon as a medium for the calcu- 
lation of time. However this may he, two of the 
oldest religious centres in Babylonia were seats of 
moon worship — Vr and JJarran {or Haran), — and 
the sanctuaries at hoth plaees retained their popu- 
larity until the days of the New Babylonian 
empire. Assyrian rulers vied with those in the 
south in paying homage to the god worshipped in 
these centres. 

The common name given to the moon -god is 
Sin. The meaning and etymology of this name 
are not yet clear ; but there were numerous 
epithets by which he was known. Among these 
is one Xruuirtr, which, signifying 'the one who 
gives light' or 'plaue of light,'* appears to have 
been used at one time as a genuine name and not 
merely as an epithet. Possibly Nannar is even 
an older name than Sin, which appears to have 
originated at Hawaii. Besides the two places 
named, there were, no doubt, other plaees in Baby- 
lonia where the moon eult flourished, and it was 
merely the religious prominenee of Ur and Harran 
that lent to their association with the moon-god 
a special significance. The moon - god is ordi- 
narily designated ideographical ly En-zit, which 
describes him as the 'lord of wisdom,' and this 
attribute is perhaps the most important of the con- 
ceptions eonneeted with him. This designation 
appears in one of the earliest inscriptions known 
to us. Lngalzaggisi t enumerates En-zu among 
the gods serving as his protectors, and from the 
sequence it is evident that this ruler has in mind 
the moon-god of the eity of Ur. The cultivation 
of the science of astronomy by the Babylonian 
priests served to emphasize the association of 
wisdom with the moon, as the overseer of the 
starry heavens; and, since the motive predomi- 
nating in the development of this science was 
the belief in the inlhienee of the position and 
movements of the stars upon the fate of the indi- 
vidual, the wisdom of Sin was to a large extent 
coextensive with the giving of oracles and the 
interpretation of omens. Hrnee the prominence 
accorded to Sin in the omen literature. It is he 
who sends dreams, lie is addressed as the lord of 
decisions, the god who gives counsel ; ami if in 
later times it is Shamash — the sun-god — rather 
than Sin who appears as the god of oracles, tins 
is due to the greater prominence which Shamash 
acquired in the agricultural stage of culture, and 
which led to the relegating of Sin to a second- 
ary position. Sin's traits as the illuminator like- 
wise continue to be dwelt upon both in historical 
texts and in the hymns composed in his honour; 
and, with the tendency to lay stress on the ethical 
phase of the natures of the gods, the light diffused 
by Sin becomes a symbol of his function in reveal- 
ing to men the snares that are laid for them in 
the dark. As a protection against the workings 
of the mischievous spirits who pl} r their trade 
generally at night, the appeal is frequently mad 5 
in the incantations to the moon-god ; but here, 
again, there are other tendencies at work in the 
Babylonian religion that prevent the fullest de- 
velopment of the traits of wisdom and of pro- 
tection ascribed to Sin. hi the later periods the 
element of wisdom is so prominently associated 
with another god— Ea, who through various causes 
becomes the god of humanity pnr excrflatre — as 
to set the moon cult almost aside, while the 
greater attachment felt towards the sun by an 
agricultural population, added to the much more 
powerful character of the sun's light, leads not 
only to Shamash becoming an oracle god in the 
place of Sin. but exalts the sun-god to the position 
of chief protector of mankind against injustice, 

* So Lehtnnnn, Zeitschrift far d/tsurioloi/i .', xvi. p 405. 

t Hilj«m-ht, Old Bab. Inscription/, i A No. 87, col. i, 21-22. 



the god who far above any other reveals wrong- 
doing and brings wickedness to light. Siu, in 
short, while his cult remains prominent, loses his 
touch, as it were, with his worshippers. The 
personal element is moved into the background. 
As lie no longer entered into the daily life of a 
population that became agricultural and then 
commercial, the later hymns to him do not breathe 
that spirit of genuine attachment which charac- 
terizes the addresses to such gods as Shamash, 
Ea, and Mardnk, He retains his supreme position 
among the gods ; but, calm and cold as his light, 
he is not the deity to whom the people turn in 
their distress, and it was due ehietly to the rever- 
ence in which such ancient eentres as Ur and 
l.Iarran were held by virtue of their great antiquity 
that he continued to be a member of a second 
great triad, consisting of Sin, lshtar, and the sun- 
god. 

4. Shamash, Ninib, Nergal.— We have indicated 
the main reason for the steadily growing popu- 
larity of the sun eult, which is a feature of the 
development both of the popular religion and of 
the system of theology established by the influence 
of the priests. While the worship of the sun-god, 
as one of the great powers of nature, is no doubt 
much earlier among all nations than the period 
when the agricultural stage was reached, it is 
among agricultural communities that such a cult 
acquires a popularity corresponding to the import- 
ance of the sun in the life of the. people. Henee 
the phenomenon, which at first sight may seem 
strange, that the majority of the local gods wor- 
shipped in the cities of ancient Babylonia are solar 
deities. Besides the two chief centres of sun 
worship — Sippar in northern Babylonia and harsa 
in the southern portion — the patron deity of Shir- 
pmla (known as JVAh-jtiV.**) is a solar deity ; a god 
Kcrtfitl, worshipped in another important eentre — 
Cutiiah — is likewise a sun-god ; similarly, Zn-nirtl- 
ninl, who belongs to an important city — Kish ; 
while Mardnk, originally merely the god of the 
city of Babylon, but destined, with the growing 
dignity of the eity as the capital of the united 
Babylonian States, to heeome the otlieial head of 
the pantheon, is also distinctly a solar god. 

Besides these, we have a host of other deities 
belonging to eities and towns of minor importance 
that are distinctly solar in character. With that 
same tendency towards the systematization of 
beliefs which led to the concentration of the god- 
desses of the more important eentres in the person 
of a single goddess lshtar, so in the course of time 
these various local sun-gods came to he looked upon 
as so many forms or manifestations of the one great 
orb, though the tendency never went so far as to 
concentrate all the solar deities into a single one. 
By the side of a god, symbolical of the sun in 
general, and who receives the name of Shamash, 
the official Babylonian pantheon continues to 
recognize two other solar deities — one whose name 
is provisionally read Xinib, and the other Ncnfml — 
exclusive of Mardnk, who, although a sun-god, also 
acquires, as already intimated, a unique position. 
The real reason for the continued independent 
existence of Ninib and Nergal is, no doubt, to be 
sought again in the political and religious signifi- 
cance of the eentres in which they were worshipped. 
That eentre was, in the case of Nergal, the eity of 
Cnthah, which is lirst referred to in an inscription 
of king Dungi of Ur (c. SSUO R.C.). As for Ninib, 
indications point to his identity with Nin-girsu, 
the chief god of Shirpurla, the capital of one of the 
oldest Babylonian States ; though the origin of the 
writing Nin-ib and its precise relationship to the 
form Jffin-girsu are as yet unknown to us. In 
the systematized Babylonian theology, however, 
the distinction between Shamash, 'Ninib, and 
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NiM'gal was interpreted in such a manner, that, 
while Shumnsh whs regarded a# the tun-god ]><<r 
t'xnlffiire and in jjcncrul, Ninib was looked upon 
ns the partonifieation of the morning ami spring 
sun, and Nerval as the sun of noon and ot the 
Summer noiunm.* This differentiation was sug- 
gested by t lie two aspoet* which the sun as a grwit 
power ot* nature presents in a climate like that of 
Babylonia. It is, on the one hand, a henelieent 
power which, in the spring, drive* away the rain 
and storms, and restores the life and vegetation of 
nature ; and, on tin 1 oilier hand, it is a destructive 
power which, during the hot season, by its too 
fierce and burning rays, brings about disease and 
snlleriug, and even causes ruin to the crops, 

Confining ourselves for the moment to the 
peisonilieatiou of the sun in general, the name 
gfuumtsh, having perhaps the force of ' jjurvitor,' 
appear*- to go back to the very early period when 
the moon cult still enjoyed a supremacy over that 
of the sun. And if it be borne in mind that, both in 
the earlier and in the later inscriptions of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria,! the moon-god i-, almost without 
exception, accorded the preference over Shamash 
in an enumeration of the pantheon, the conclu- 
sion appears to be warranted that the 'service' 
implied in the name had reference originally to 
the subservient relationship in which Shamash 
Ptood to Sin. Wo have, however, also had occasion 
to note the causes that led to the later predomi- 
nance of the sun cult over that of the moun, at 
least in the popular phase of the religion, and the 
influence of this phase is to be seen in the absorp- 
tion on the part of Shamash of attributes that once 
belonged to Sin. 

The chief centres of the Babylonian Shamash 
cult were, as already indicated, Sippar and Bursa., 
both of them cities whose foundation reaches back 
to a high antiquity. Of the two, Larsa appears to 
have been politically the more important, whereas 
Sippar acquired greater religions sanctity, from 
whivb we may perhaps conclude that it- was the 
o'der of the two. That there is some historical 
coi.nevion between the two places, is indicated 
by the identity of the name borne by the chief 
temple in both Sippar and Bursa, viz. E-borrn (or 
E-habhara), signifying 'resplendent house.' In 
the further development of the conceptions con- 
nected with Shamash it is important to note the 
introduction of ethical ideas. Beprescnted idco- 
graphically as ' the god of day,' he is worshipped 
not merely as the symbol ot light and as the 
beneficent power that drives away the winter 
stoinis and clothes the earth with verdure, but 
ns the god who, among mankind, as in nature, 
bring* about order and stability. As his light 
illumines all dark places, so he is regarded as the 
one who can drive evil, which was pictured as 'dark- 
ni'-s,' out of the body of man. Shamash is there- 
fore frequently appealed to in the incantation texts 
as the god who can provide healing, who can se- 
cure relense from sulferinjjs by driving away the 
demons and evil spirits. The lymlxdic-al rites pre- 
scribed in these texts to be carried out in connexion 
with the pronouncing of certain formula} are 
generally to be performed at daybreak, when the 
rule of Shamash begins. But not only evil in the 
form of disease or bewitchment can be removed by 
Shamash, it is he likewise who brings hidden 
crimes to light, and it is he who punishes the ovil- 

* Sue Jensen (Kottmnlmjie, \>. i,17f), to whom the indication 
of (his distinction in due, in id whosu vievrs are more plausible 
than the opinion ot Winckler {(jexeiiithte Israel*, ii. p, 7'.)), who 
is inclined to look ii|wm Ninib as the symbol of the Bummer 

Bl'OSOH. 

t An exception appears in the inncription of l.tiKidzii^k''*' 
(Ititpreeht. <H<1 Slab. Intrr. i. 2, No. s7. cul. i. 20); l,m see the 
mil* on p. OT of the present writer s lUiiyion Babylvnieius imil 



doer. His light thus becomes a Symbol also of 
ju-tiee, and perhaps the most frequent epithet by 
which lie is addressed both in hymns and in liiiton- 
cal texts is that of 4 judj.'e of heaven and earth.' 
lie is pictured as sitting on a throne in a court of 

^"usti(•e, receiving the petitions of those who have 
leen injured, anil rendering a just verdict. It is 
significant that Hammurabi {<\ L'^o I lt.c.) places at 
the head of his famous Code of laws* a picture of 
Shamash, and in the liody of the text the god is 
frequently introduced as the one who inspired 
Hammurabi with the project of gathering together 
the laws of the country for the purpose of ensuring 
justice and security to all tin; inhabitant* of the 
land. Among the titles that the king bestows on 
himself he takes special pride in designating him- 
s*df the ' king of righteousness,' which is precisely 
the r«';ln in which Shamash himself appears in the 
religious literature. 

iJy the^side of Shamash Ave not only lind his 
consort A frequently referred to, but a group of 
minor deities (or spirits), who form, as it were, the 
court ot the god. A god Jlitnenc is pictured as his 
chariot driver, and Krttu ('Bight') and Mcshnra 
(' Justice*) as his children who are in his service. 
It is likely that J innate wax originally the name of 
the sun-god in some locality, who was overshadow eii 
by the j;reat Shamash, and therefore accorded a 
place as an attendant ; while Krttu and Mes/uiru 
are clearly designations of the sun-god as the lord 
of justice, that have been personilied as independent 
beings. 

Nimb. — As the sun-god associated more speci- 
fically wh-ii the spring and morning, it is natural 
to lind Ninib regarded as essentially an agricul- 
tural deity, who presides over the fields, and who 
is appealed to, not merely to ensure fertility, but 
to protect the boundaries of the fields against un- 
lawful invasion or wilful interference. A feature 
of Ninib which stands in close, connexion with his 
position m an agricultural deity, is his absorp- 
tion of the role of numerous other gods, who, 
originally local patrons of the lields, are viewed 
as merely so many manifestations of Ninib. Thus 
we tind Km-qitth-ziiki, Xin-stmkh, Zu ■ nmi - nuti ', 
lJiitijHt-iitfffit, /Ciztnui, Slmht, all once worshipped 
as independent gods, assimilated to Ninib in accord- 
ance with the same tendency that led to a concen- 
tration of all the independent goddesses in the 
great Ishtar, and which led to making Shamash 
of Barsa and Sippar the representative of the sun- 
god in general, thus gradually obscuring the numer- 
ous local sun cults that must once have llouri&hed. 
There is, however, nnother side to Ninib, due to 
his having been the chief deity in an important 
political centre --probably Shirpuila. As the 
patron of rulers whoso position was due to their 
force of arms, Ninth (or Ningirsu t) was naturally 
also a god of war, who appeared in the midst of the 
fray us a warrior fully armed. In hymns com- 
posed in his honour, Ninib is very frequently ad- 
dressed as the <i<hI of battle, whose strength is 
irresistible, and who leads the armies of the king 
to victory. 

This violent character of the god also leads to 
his being invoked by the Assyrian rulers as the 
one who, wtth Nerval, presides over the spurts— 
hunting of lions, bulls, and stags — to which the 
Assyrians were devoted. Indeed, some of the 
Assyrian kings, notably Ashuruasirpal (ii.e. ss,.">- 
KlJnf,* are so devoted to Ninib that he becomes the 
god of war /nit' i'XaMi arc, and they fairly exhaust 
their vocabulary in extolling him u.s the .strong 

• English translation bv Johns imdt-r the title, Tht Oblttt 
CW<* »f Imici ot <V HVA/tKdinburyh, HX«). 
t See above, p. fiCi'v 
i « See liawluison, i. 17, col. I. 1-17 ; Ninib as ifud of huntim; 
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and powerful hero who overthrows all opponents, 
whose victory is assured, who holds the sceptre 
in his hands ; the lord of lords, who drives along 
like a raging storm. There is but little trace, 
in snch a description, of the solar deity, though 
phrases are interspersed here and there which 
show the solar origin of the god in question. It is 
natural that among the warlike Assyrians, where 
all the gods assume a fierce and more violent aspect, 
this side of the deity should have been particularly 
emphasized; whereas, among the Babylonians, it 
is, on the whole, as an agricultural god that Ninib 
retains his position in the pantheon down to the 
latest period.* 

The consort of Ninib is Gvla, also designated 
as Xin-karrak, who, besides being very frequently 
associated with him, especially in the invocation of 
the gods at the elose of the boundary inscriptions, 
appears in the magic tests chiefly as the 'great 
physician' who provides healing for the sick. 

Xcrgal. — As the symbol of the great power of 
nature in its destructive phase, Nergal is consist- 
ently regarded as a violent deity, who alternately 
appears as a war-god and as a god of pestilence 
and fevers, dealing out death and suffering on 
every side. Dissociated from his originally local 
limitations as the god of Cuthah, he absorbs the 
role of other gods, who, likewise solar deities of the 
more violent type, were viewed as hostile to man. 
Such a figure was Ira (or Gira) ;+ another was 
Ithum, more specifically a god of lire ; a third was 
Natutfti', the plague-god par excellence; though, 
instead of being directly identified with Nergal, 
the latter is regarded as his servitor, in which 
role Ira, also, appears at times. 

We have seen that Nergal is also associated 
with Ninib as the god of war; but the most im- 
portant function assigned to Nergal in the sys- 
tematized pantheon is as the chief of the gods who 
preside over the world of the dead. The Baby- 
Ionian priests, in further development of the current 
popular views in regard to the condition "of the 
dead in the nether world (upon which we shall 
dwell in a subsequent section), set up two pan- 
theons—one for the living, and one for the dead. 
In the course of time tlie differentiation between 
the two became so marked that it was commonly 
held that the gods, whom we have hitherto been 
considering, exercised control over the living only, 
who upon death passed out of their supervision. 
The dangers from hostile gods and demons, how- 
ever, did not cease with the approach of death, 
and it was necessary to secure protection from 
the spirits that infested the graves, and that 
followed the dead to their abode in the subter- 
ranean cave in which they were popularly supposed 
to be housed. Such protection could be gained 
only by an appeal to deities more powerful than 
the demons ; but the gods so addressed were quite 
different from those who protected the living. 
Nergal, as the god of fevers and pestilence— a 
prototype of the angel of death — was appropriately 
selected as the chief of this nether world pantheon. 
At his side was a consort, Eresh-kigal or Allatu. 
She is a kind of counter] tart to Ishtar, and, origin- 
ally ruling independently in the lower world, is 
represented as accepting Nergal as her mate. 

Grouped around Nergal and Eresh-kigal are a 
series of gods forming the court of the Divine 
pair, who, besides doing their bidding, determine 
with them the condition of the dead. Besides 
Eresh-kigal, wo encounter a consort, Laz, given to 

* A temple to Ninib, dating from the days of the New 
ltabylonian period, has been unearthed by the German expedi- 
tion at Babylon (Mittheil. d. Deuttchen Orient, (les.. No 10). 

t The former reading, Dibbarra, is to be abandoned. Although 
the correct reading is still uncertain, the probabilities are "in 
favour of Ira, which is ' 
t<. d, Alte Testament, p. 
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Nergal in his position as a member of the pan- 
theon of the living; and just as Nergal belongs 
to both pantheons, so there are other deities, like 
Xin-gish-zhla, whom we encounter in the pantheon 
both of the upper and of the lower regions. Re- 
membering that this latter pantheon represents 
largely a doctrine of the schools, we need not be 
surprised to lind gods who belong to both pan- 
theons; and, though there is no direct evidenee for 
the fact, it seems likely that, as among the Greeks, 
most of the gods of the lower world were regarded 
as having their sojourn in that region for a part of 
the year only. In short, the popular element in 
this doctrine of a lower world pantheon is repre- 
sented by the nature myth, which sjmibolizes the 
ehange of seasons by transferring the abodes of 
certain gods — more particularly gods of vegetation 
and of life in general— to the nether world during 
the season of rain and storms, when Nature herself 
seems to have succumbed to the powerful Nergal 
and his consort. 

5. Adad.— Shamash, Ninib, and Nergal, as we 
have seen, symbolize the sun in general, and in 
its twofold aspects as a beneficial and a harmful 
power. But, besides the destruction brought about 
by the lie roe rays of the summer sun, Babylonia 
and Assyria suffered from the even greater havoc 
wrought by the rainstorms, accompanied by de- 
structive winds, during the wintry season, which 
lasted for almost six months. The god who, in the 
systematized pantheon, personifies these winter 
storms is Adad, who was also known, in Assyria 
at least, as Ham man, i.e. 'the thnnderer.' He 
bears some resemblance to the old Bel of Nippur, 
who, as the god of the earth and of the atmo- 
sphere immediately above it, has also the traits of 
a sNirm-god. 

Besides Adad and Ram man, there are various 
other names by which the god is known (apart 
from numerous epithets), such as Martu, Mer, and 
Bur, which may be taken as indications that he 
likewise, just as Ishtar, Ninib, and Shamash, has 
absorbed the rules of other local deities who per- 
sonified the wind and storm. On seals and in 
sculptured scenes he is depicted as armed with 
the thunderbolt and lightning; and, since many 
of the myths of Babylonia deal with the conflict 
of the powers of nature, Adad is rarely absent 
in them, being generally, indeed, assigned a promi- 
nent role. But even the destructive winter rains 
and storms have their favourable aspects, since 
they are essential to the fructification of the 
earth ; hence Adad is viewed also as a god who 
brings blessings to the fields. It was essential, 
therefore, to propitiate him in order to secure 
oneself against his too great violence, which would 
result in havoc instead of blessing. His curse 
was particularly powerful ; and, accordingly, at the 
close of their inscriptions, Babylonian and Assy- 
rian rulers alike are found invoking Adad to bring 
famine and devastation upon their enemies by a 
failure of the crops. Instead of bringing forth 
plants, he can cause weeds and thistles to spring 
up. Woe, therefore, to him whom Adad desire** to 
punish ! The ethical element is also introduced 
into the conceptions concerning Adad, and he is 
very often associated with Shamash as the god 
who punishes the wrong-doer and secures justice 
for one who has been injured. Shamash and Adad 
appear, indeed, so frequently in hymns and in 
oracles as ' the lords of justice,' the Divine judges, 
that one is justified in interpreting this associa- 
tion in terms of a doctrine forming part of the 
Babylonian theology, according to which the 
specifically beneficial and specifically violent mani- 
festations of nature were combined to give ex- 
>ression to the view that good and e^il, blessings 
Lnd curses, are dealt but on the basis of justice. 
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rainy season, was probably accomplished by 
Marduk, ns the run god who drive* away the 
storms, lint there fire evidences in the tale of 
the existence of a far more powerful Icing, Aptu 
(' the deep'), who has been conquered hy La; iin<l 
| it win the hitter, no donht, to whom, in one form 
of the story, tlie » Teat ion of mankind was ax rib< d. 
So in otlicr \ ersions, original in;,' in different centra*, 
we lind other gods invested with this distinction. 
But all rivals fall into the background by the side 
of Marduk, to whom everything is attributed ; and 
the pods themselves bestow lifty glorious names 
upon him — and thus transfer their own attributes; 
nnl powers to the chief pod of the city of Baby- 
lon.* They resign, as it were, in his favour, 
llenee the interesting phenomenon that the origin- 
ally tobir chaiaetcrof the deity crops oiu only in 
th'i ideographic method of writing his name as 
'c'lihl of the day,' t and in incidental reference*; 
whereas the side that is most strongly emphasized 
is Iiis headship of the pantheon, concentrating in 
his person all the attributes and powers distri- 
buted among the pods. 

His consort is generally Srtrpmiit—n name sip- 
nifyinp originally the ' shining one, 1 but inter- 
preted as though compounded of c ■/• 'seed' and 
WtnUfat 'producing,' so as to admit of identify- 
ing lier with the mother-poddes> lshtnr. Thi* is 
actually done in hymns.* though the proems is 
not, as a rule, completely carried ont. Sarpanit 
appears merely as an associate of t lie powerful 
Marduk, sharing in his glory without materially 
contributing to it. 

7. Nebo. — Opposite Babylon lay a city, LSorsippn, 
which there are pood reasons for believing to have 
been older than Babylon itself. Such a suppo-i- 
tion best accounts for thu fact that the god of the 
place, Nebo, holds a prominent position in the pan- 
theon by the side of Marduk. True, Borsippa 
becomes, in course of time, merely a suburb of 
Babylon, and this dependence finds expression in 
making Nebo the son of Marduk ; but, on the 
other hand, on the great festival of Marduk, which 
was the New Year'* Day, Nebo takes a part ; and 
even Marduk pays homage to Nebo, his sou, by 
accompanying the image of the latter part of the 
way back to the sanctuary at Borsippa, after the 
formal visit of the son to bis father. Moreover, 
there is one attribute assigned to Nebo which 
signal* him out even from Marduk. He is the 
representative of wisdom; and to him the art of 
writing is ascribed even by the ] riests of Babylon, 
who in their astronomical report* do not hesitate 
to mention Nebo before Marduk a custom that 
was adopted by the Assyrian scholars. In this 
rtMpect he bears an nihility to Ka : and, like the 
latter, he appears to have been originally a water 
deity — perhaps the god who had his seat in the 
Euphrates river, as Ka was supposed to dwell in 
the Persian Unlf. 

There is, clearly, some connexion between the 
>ds, who could thu-* ln> worshipped Ka and Nebo tul'ts, though its precise nature is 
still unknown to us. Nebo appear* under the 
form Lhtmu-u-zitiih, which designates him as a 
son of the 'deep,' here used tor Ka. Burn.sus 
is in nt cord with the evidence derived from the 
Babylonian literature in representinp La whose 
name appear* in Syncellus' extract from Bciomm 
as f)/t>nivs% — as the god who instructs mankind 
in various arts, including writing. Ka letams 
to the late>t period the general nttiihnte of 
-wisdom, besides being regarded as the general 
protector of mankind ; but the specihe trait of 

* $<?<■ Kins. .sVr<*» Tulilets <>f Cvalinii, i pp. '.<* 111. 

< IIl-IUtm-Ii, IWituwrzur. I -*/-,-. li. (UM. 
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The consort of Adad is Simla, who, however, is 
merely a pale reflexion of the male deity, and 
plays no independent part whatsoever. She is 
not even as frequently mentioned by the side of 
Adad ns are the consorts of Some of the other 
gods. 

<!. Marduk.— The political supremacy acquired by 
the city of Babylon v. S'231.1 i:.C, ami maintained 
with some interruption*, notably during the Ivas- 
site rule (c 1730 to 1 150 n.c). when the attempt 
was made to reinstate Bel of Nippur as the head 
of the pantheon, brought about such important 
change* in the old Babylonian jiantheon that one 
is tempted to divide the Babylonian religion into 
two periods— the one prior to the supremacy of 
Babylon, the other after this .supremacy had been 
secured. With Babylon as the capital of the 
united Stales of the Kuphrates Valley, the advance 
of the local deity, Marduk, to a position at the 
head of the pantheon naturally followed. Urigin- 
ally a solar deity, and symbolizing more siieciii- 
callv, like Ninib, the sun of the spring solstice, 
which triumphs over the storms of the winter 
season, Marduk becomes ' the lord ' par e.vceHcm:c ; 
anil this supreme position is emphasized by his 
actually assuming the dignity and name of lkl — 
hitherto the designation of the chief deity of 
Nippur. Such a change involved n general shift- 
ing in the relationship of the gods of the old 
Babylonian pantheon to one another, with the 
result that under the influence of the priests of 
Babylon an entirely new theologicnl system was 
evoked. Ancient myths were transformed so as 
to accord to Marduk the place due to him. Im- 
portant acts, such as the regulation of the order 
of the Universe and the creation of mankind— 
hitherto ascribed to Bel of Nippur, to Ka of Kridu, 
or to a goddess Aruru— were transferred to Mar- 
duk. The incantation rituals were to a large ex- 
tent altered with a view to establishing the position 
of Marduk as the ultimate source of healing, of 
protection, and of all blessings. The gods were 
represented as forming a court around their chief, 
hailing Marduk as their leader, and paying him 
homage. The hymns composed in hi- honour and 
the prayers addressed to him by the rulers embody 
sentiments that might be regarded as an index of 
a decided advance towards a monotheistic concep- 
tion of the Universe, and unquestionably the stcauj' 
giowth of the Marduk cult had its "outcome in 
giving to the Babylonian religion a far more 
spiritual character than it had hitherto acquired. 
While the cults of En lil at Nippur, of Sin at Bl- 
and l.Iarran, of Shsiniash at Sippar and La ran, and 
of Ka at Kridu, were maintained, and these places 
continued to be regarded as religious centres of 
the lust rank, the temple of Marduk at Babylon, 
known as E-sugUv, i.e. 'the lofty house." became 
the central sanctuary of the land, and around 
the sacred area in which it Stood chapels and 
sanctuaries were erected, as formerly at Nippur, 
to all the chief. 

in one place. True, certain concessions were mad 
to the traditions of the past, such a* making Ka 
the father of Marduk; but the dependence of 
Marduk upon Ka involved in such a relationship 
was cancelled by the readiness and zeal with 
which Ea acknowledged the superiority of his 
son. 

The Babylonian creation story in the linal form 
in which it* has come down to u*s may be taken as 
the typical illustration of the transformation of 
doctrines brought about through Marduk* advance 
to the head of the pantheon. Several idd nature 
myths have been combined in this story to term a 
gicsit 'Marduk' epic a grand pa*nn *ung in his 
honour. The iivertiirow of Tiauiat. the moiist 
symbolical of the chaos 
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being the god of writing is transferred to Nebo, 
though this is done to a much more decided extent 
by the Assyrian scribes than by the Babylonians. 
One is inclined to conjecture that the northward 
course of culture, which led to the founding of the 
city Borsippa and to the establishment of an im- 
portant school there, with a more special cultiva- 
tion of astronomy than elsewhere, led to the in- 
venting of Nebo with Ea's attiibutes ; and, as the 
intellectual centre shifted from Eridu to Borsippa, 
Nebo assumes, in a measure, the role formeily 
assigned to Ea, without, however, overshadowing 
the latter. The priests of Babylon seek to effect 
a compromise between the present and the past, 
by making Marduk the son of Ea, while Nebo in 
turn becomes the son of Marduk, so that the 
ultimate source of wisdom under this system is 
still the god of Eridu, even though his activity is 
transferred in such large measure to Marduk and 
Nebo. It is a feature of an established priesthood 
that it never breaks entirely with the past, and in 
the systematized Babylonian pantheon the honour 
of Ea is protected by making him a member of the 
great triad, whereas the real head of the pantheon 
is Marduk, to whom Nebo is given as a kind of 
messenger, entrusted with carrying out his dictates. 
In Assyria, where the connexion with the remote 
past was less keenly felt, this process is still further 
developed, and the Nebo cult is laid hold of as 
an offset to the predominance of Marduk, who 
was felt to be a rival to the patron god of Assyria 
— Aslmr, naturally placed at the head of tiie pan- 
theon by the Assyrian priests. Hence some of 
the Assyrian rulers, while not altogether ignoring 
Marduk, preferred to manifest their homage to 
the gods of the south by the glorification of Nebo. 
They ereetcd sanctuaries to this god in their 
capital, and proclaimed their confidence in him. 
Assurbanipal, in collecting the literature prodmed 
in the south, ascribes the inspiration of this policy 
to Nebo and his consort Tashmit (or Tashmitum), 
who, as he tells us in the subscription frequently 
attached to the copies, ' opened his ears' and in- 
structed him to make the wisdom of ancient times 
accessible to his subjects. As originally a water 
god, Nebo is also an agricultural deity, who opens 
the subterranean sources and irrigates the fields. 
In religious as well as in historical texts he is 
invoked as the one who eauses the corn to grow. 
His consort, generally termed Tashmit, but also 
known as JVaaki, plays an independent part. The 
name Nana, properly belonging to the chief god- 
dess of Erech, indicates that this consort was 
regarded merely as a form of Ishtar — at least in 
the later period*— while Tashmit is a purely arti- 
ficial creation. The name signilies 'revelation'; 
and Tashmit appears to have been originally 
merely a designation of Nebo himself, who is, in 
fact, spoken of as ilu tashmcti, i.e. ' god of revela- 
tion.' Under the influence of the doctrine which 
assumed that every god must have a female con- 
sort, Tashmit became the associate of the god of 
Borsippa. 

S. Girru-Nusku.— Another phase of solar worship 
in Babylonia is represented by the conception of a 
deity symbolizing the element of lire. In the 
Babylonian pantheon this lire-god commonly bears 
the name of Girru * (formerly road Uih'rf), whereas 
in Assyria he is generally known as Xusha.\ 
Though decidedly to be classed among the great 
gods of the pantheon, Girru plays a Vole in the 
imantation texts rather than in the historical 
inscriptions of Babylonia and Assyria. He is 
invoked in the incantation rituals compiled as a 
means of driving away the demons and evil spirits ; 
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und this is due to the prominence held by fire in 
the ritual. Images of the demons — in wood, wax, 
and other materials — were made, and burned to the 
accompaniment of ineantations ; and, as the images 
were consumed, it was believed that the demons 
themselves were destroyed. Night being a favour- 
ite time for the exorcizing rites, Isusku was 
brought into association with the moon - god ; 
although the fire symbolized by Nusku is, -with- 
out much question, the heat of the sun. On the 
other hand, the possibility of differentiating Nnskn 
from Girru is furnished by the relationship which 
the former is made to bear to Nebo. Like Nebo, 
Nusku is ealled ' the bearer of the brilliant sceptre ' 
and the 'wise god ' ; and, when ideographical I y 
written, the god is designated as ' the one wielding 
the sceptre and the stylus.' Girru, on the other 
hand, is brought into connexion with Ami, the 
god of heaven, and with Ea, the god of the deep, — 
with Aim by virtue of the belief which identified 
fire with the heat of the sun, with Ea because of 
the part that fire plays in the development of 
civilization, and particularly of the arts, of which 
Ea is the patron. AVhile, therefore, in both in- 
stances the fire which they symbolize is associated 
with wisdom, in the case of Nusku this wisdom is 
specialized, as it were, while Girru is accorded 
more general and less definite traits. The ethital 
phases are also somewhat more emphasized in the 
case of Girru, though, as the conqueror of demons, 
both Nusku and Girru become forces that are 
hostile to wrong-doing and crime. While in this 
way we may still in a measure follow the process 
which led to the amalgamation of two fire-deities 
who once had an existence independent of one 
another, and belonged probably to two dillerent 
localities, in the religious literature this proces* 
of amalgamation is complete. Nusku is viewed as 
the messenger of Marduk, who carries the \mrds 
of Marduk to his father Ea, while Girru acts 
in a similar capacity in association with Marduk 
and Ea. 

9. Ashur. — The dependency of Assyria upon 
Babylonian culture extends into the domain of 
religious doctrines and rites. The contributions 
of the Assyrian literati to the religious literature 

f reserved in the brick library of Assurbanipal were 
imited in number and of a minor character. They 
represented the adaptation of Babylonian models 
to conditions prevailing in Assyria, rather than 
original contributions ; and, similarly, in the rites 
observed in the temples of Assyria we have Baby- 
lonian rituals modified so far as was needed, and 
still further elaborated. It is natural, therefore, 
to find the Assyrian pantheon practically identical 
in character with the one produced in the south. 
To be sure, local eults continued to exist in large 
numbers both in Babylonia and Assyria; hut the 
movement which, as a result of various factors, 
led to the singling out among the large number 
of local cults of the group of deities set forth 
above, who formed what may be called the active 
pantheon of Babylonia, was extended to Assyria. 
There we meet with the doctrine of the triad, 
involving the recognition of three great powers 
controlling the Universe, as well as with the 
singling out of the forces of nature such as Sin, 
Shamash, Ninib, Nergal, Adad, Nusku, who, to- 
gether with Ishtar, the symbol of fertility and 
vegetation, constitute the great gods invoked by 
the Assyrian kings in their official inscription s. 
That less attention was paid to Marduk in Assyria 
than in Babylonia, is not surprising ; for, although 
recognized as the head of the Babylonian pan- 
theon, to Assyiian rulers Marduk was also the 
patron deity of the city of Babylon, which was 
the natural rival of the centre chosen as the seat 
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kings wished to emphasize their control over the 
atlairs of Babylonia that they invoked t lie name of 
Marduk ; anil oven in such it case they preferred 
the name of Kn-lil or Bel, which, though adopted 
an t lie designation of Marduk, disguised the elose 
association of the god with the city of Babylon. 
In like manner, the consort of Marduk is generally 
called Nin-lil or Belit in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
instead of Sarpanit. There was less objection 
to paying homage to Mebo, and indeed there are 
indications that tho Assyrian rulers at various 
periods endeavoured to play oil' Nebo against 
Marduk. It can hardly be aeeidental that one 
ruler Adad-nirari III. (SI '2-78:1 it.C.) should go so 
far as to declare that Nebo is the only god whom 
mankind should trust ; and one feels likewise 
that « hen Assurbanipul attributes his inspiration 
to collect the remains of Babylonian literature 
to Nebo and Tashmit, he is aiming a blow at 



the rival Marduk in tints implying that the 
, is the work of the god of 



(sdoiu of Babylonia 
Borsippa and n<it of the god of Babylon. 

Instead of Marduk, indeed, the Assyrians re- 
cognized as the practical head of their pantheon 
the deity who presided over the fortunes of the 
ancient city on the Tigris, known in earlier 
times as A-usar, and later on as Ashur ; and 
the circumstance that in the north a powerful 
State developed by the extension of a city (pre- 
cisely as in the south the Babylonian empire 
represented merely the extension of the city of 
Babylon) made it obligatory to assign to the god 
of A-usar the same position which was accorded 
in the south to the god of Babylon. We thus 
obtain one tigure in the Assyrian pantheon who 
represents an original contribution, and who 
embodies, as it were, the genius of Assyria. That 
the Assyrians, in thus raising the god of A-usar 
to a position at the bead of the pantheon, had in 

mind the creation of a rival to Marduk, is shown god by His side. And just as in Babylonia the 
not only in their avoidance of the latter, as just spiritualizing process, which accompanies the de- 
pointed out, but in the choice of the name A skw, velopment of every religion, leads to the estab- 
a modification of A shir,* which with the force of lishment of the doctrine of a triad of gods 
' overseer ' or ' protector ' is one of the titles given standing far above the gods of the active pan- 
to Marduk. t The assonance between A-usar, the theon, so in Assyria this process has its outcome 
name of the oldest capital of Assyria, and Ashur, in the conception of a single deity who presides 
helped to bring about the introduction of Ashur over the fate of the country, who marks the genius 
as the name of the patron deity of the place, and of the empire established by the Assyrian kings, 
from the god the name was extended to the city and who seems to sulliee for all the needs of his 
and to the country; so that A-usar- disappears subjects. This unique position of Ashur was lirst 
almost completely, and we find in Assyrian recognized by Sayee,* who goes so far as to express 
inscriptions Ashur applied to the god, to the the opinion that, under other circumstance-*, there 
citv, mid to the country or district of Assyria I might have developed as spiritualistic a faith as 
alike and without distinction. The god Ashur marked the growth in Israel of Jnhwe-h from a 
becomes so thoroughly identitied with the country national to a universal deity. However this may 



who, surrounded by the other gods acting as his 
guards and attendants, leads the Assyrian armies 
to victory. Instead of erecting statues tj him, 
the Assyrians represented him by a standard snr- 
roundecf by a winged disc, to which a picture of a 
warrior in the act of discharging an arrow was 
attached. This standard was carried into the 
camp, and the god was literally present in the 
thick of battle, guiding and encouraging bis 
favourites — the kings and their generals. To 
Ashur, accordingly, all victories were ascribed ; 
and so secure was his position that it was puwible 
for Assyrian kings to recognize by the side of 
Ashur a special patron god - one choosing Nebo, 
another Ninib, a third Shamash on whom they 
could shower honours and glorifying epithets 
without arousing the suspicion of disloyalty to 
the head of the Assyrian pantheon. 

There was another aspect of Ashur which makes 
him the most characteristic figure in the Astyiiau 
religion. He was not brought into direct associa- 
tion with any other god. Marduk, despite his 
position at the head of the Babylonian pantheon, 
had to yield to certain prerogatives pufltetted by 
Ea, as whose son therefore be was depicted. In 
turn he became the father of Nel o. Ashur, on 
the other hand, is childless, and acknowledges no 
other god as his father. What is even more note- 
worthy, although Islttar is frequently named by 
the side of Ashur she is not his wife, and there 
is, in fact, no female reflexion or consort assigned 
to Ashur such as we find in the ease of all other 
deities, lie rules without a rival, and he stands 
virtually alone. Indeed, we gain the impression 
at times of his being the only god recognized 
by the Assyrians as exerting a real influence over 
his subjects. He reminds us in some respects 
of the national deity of the Hebrews, Jahweh, 
who without consort or oll'spring brooks no other 



of Assyria that the change of the capital froti 
Ashur to Calah, and later to Nineveh, in no way 
atl'ects the position of this deity, who sums up, 
as it were, the power and spirit of the Assyrian 
empire. The local deity of A-usar appears to 
have been originally regarded as a sun-god ; but 
this phase is entirely obscured by the warlike 
traits given to Ashur in consequence of the prowess 
displayed by the Assyrian armies. War was the 
natural element of the Assyrians, who in this 
respect present a contrast to their more peace- 
fully inclined cousins in the south ; and to such 
an extent was this the case, that almost all the 
gods of the Assyrian pantheon take on a warlike 
aspect, becoming, as it were, minor Ashurs by tli 



eof the great and chief god of ^ 



It is Ashur 



* In one of the oldest of Assyrian inscriptions — that of 
trishum (c. 173(1 it.c.) — the £o«l of A-usar is called Ashir. See 
Jleissner, Awirioloyischr Stud ten, i. p, 17. 

t ;, Ri.Uin n, iv.2 57 t bv. 32; Delitzsoh, M'l'ttnrhop/iutfjt- 
epos, p. 155 ; K '2107, obv. 2. For the full proof of the' views 
here advanced, see an article by the present writer, 'The tfod 
Ashur,' in the 24th vol. of the Journal of the Auu-rican 
Oriental Society, pp. Sf2-3U. 



be, the conception of Ashur as expressed in the 
annals of Assyrian kings and in the hymns com- 
posed in his honour, represents the closest approach 
to a monotheistic conception of the I'loveise, de- 
spite certain well-marked limitations, to be found 
ill the religion of ancient Mesopotamia. 

(B) ffilSOR DEITIES.— Besides the chief deities 
to whom in a general sketch we must largely eou- 
iine ourselves, the historical texts, the religions 
literature, and proper names, reveal the existence 
of a large number of gods that may in a general 
way be included under the term 'minor.' To a 
large extent, the cult of these deities is of a purely 
local character; and it is natural to find the names 
of these numerous local gods surviving in the 
thousands of proper names that we encounter in 
the legal and commercial documents from the age 
of Siirgon I. to the end of the New Babylonian 
empire. In the historical texts, on the other 

* Ilihbert I.eetures on The ftsiiffiini of the ftahyhnv'ans and 
Awirian*. p. U"»; also Cifford Lectures on The li'liyinu of 
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hand, gods of merely local significance are intro- 
duced only in special instances, and generally when 
the rulers wish to parade their own prominence by 
invoking as large a number of gods as possible, 
who are represented as combining to shower their 
favours on their royal minions. Similarly, in the 
religious literature, and more particularly in in- 
cantations, the natural desire to secure the assist- 
ance of as many deities as possible in the struggle 
against evil demons and the mischief wrought by 
sorcerers would lead to the introduction of many 
other gods besides those recognized in the official 
pantheon as belonging to the lirst rank. "We have 
already had oecasion to refer to some of these 
minor gods and goddesses, whose roles were gradu- 
ally absorbed by some important god to whom 
they bore a resemblance. Tims we have seen that 
solar cults eentring around Nin-gish • zida, Nin- 
girsu, Nin-shakh, Za-mal-mal, and others, are all 
represented in tlie ofiieial pantheon by Ninth. 
This, however, does not prevent the survival of 
these solar deities to a late period in proper names 
and in incantations. Again, as we have seen, 
Nana the goddess of Ereeh, Nina associated 
with a quarter of Shirpurla known as Nina, and 
Auunit connected with Agade, became in the 
course of time merely names of the great lahtar, 
though surviving likewise in the religious litera- 
ture in myths and legends, as well as in ineanta 
tions. 

Among other gods who in the old Babylonian 
texts still enjoy an independent existence are 
Lugal-banda, signifying 'mighty king,' and his 
consort Nin-sun, 'the destructive lady,' who were 
worshipped in Erech. The latter may be identical 
with Nana ; the former is a solar deity of the 
violent type, and is absorbed by Nergal. — A dis- 
tinctively local goddess is Nin-mar, the 'lady of 
Mar,' whose seat of worship lay in or near the 
Persian Gulf; and the name of her temple, Iah- 
fftttur, i.e. 'the court for all peoples,' testifies to 
the prominence given to her at one time by her 
worshipper*. — A goddess of the agricultural tjpe 
is Nidaba, invoked by several of the old Baby- 
lonian rulers, and her name survives to the 
days of Assnrbanipal as a synonym of fertility. — 
Again, we encounter in the inscriptions of rulers, 
so far removed from one another as Gudea on the 
one side (r. 3000 B.C.) and Sennacherib on the other 
(B.C. 705-GHl), a god Ka-di (probably an ideo- 
graphic designation), who appears to have been 
the patron of Dur-iln, a town situated near the 
Elamitic frontier. 

The consort of Nin-girsu, known as Bau, is one 
of the most prominent goddesses in the old Baby- 
lonian pantheon. She would have been included in 
the ofiieial pantheon as one of the great deities, 
but for the absorption of the role of Nin-girsu by 
Ninib, which led to the substitution of Gula for 
Bau. As Nin-girsu is more particularly connected 
with Girsn, one of the quarters of Shirpurla, so 
Ban belong* to another quarter of the town (or 
district) known as Uru-azugga, 'the glorious city,' 
where her temple stood. As the ' mother of Shir- 
purla' ami 'the chief daughter of Anu,' she is 
pictured as presiding over the fates of her subjects. 
It is she who grants success to the labours of the 
tillers of the soil. The rulers of Shirpurla ascribe 
to Bail the po.ver and glory that they command ; 
and one of the oldest of the Babylonian festivals, 
Zng-muk, celcbiated as the New Year's Day, was 
instituted in her honour. In the oldest period 
Bau already absorbs the role of another goddess 
Ga-tnin-dug, from whom, however, she is still dis- 
tinguished in the inscriptions of Gudea. 

A ^od of the solar type, Dumu-zi, ' child of life,' 
appears in various of the inscriptions of the Old 
Babylonian period ; and, besides continuing to pl- 



an important role in the eschatology of the Haby 
lonians, survives in the name of the fourth Baby 
Ionian month.* 

Owing to the peculiarity that in the Old Baby- 
lonian inscriptions and in the religions literature 
the names of the deities are written ideographieally, 
we eannot be certain in all eases whether an ideo- 
graphic form actually represents a new deity or is 
merely a designation of one already encountered ; 
but the enumeration of lists of gods frequently 
attached by the rulers either at the beginning o\ 
at the end of their inscriptions, enables us togatltel 
in a general way the extent of the pantheon in the 
various periods of Babylonian history ; and the 
study of these lists justifies the distinction which 
we have emphasized between the period before 
Hammurabi and the period subsequent to this 
ruler, when, as we have seen, a shifting of the 
pantheon took place, and a new direction was 
given to the development of a theological system 
by the prominence assigned to Marduk as the chief 
god of the capital of the Babylonian empire. Two 
of the oldest lists are furnished by Bugalzaggisi, 
whose date may be as early as 35U0 B.C., though 
according to other scholars we are not justified in 
going much beyond 3200 B.C., and by Gudea (c. 
3000 B.C.). Lugalzagpisit invokes the following 
ten deities: En-lil (l!el), Ami, Nidaba, Ea, Sham- 
ash, Sin, Innanna (or lslitar), Nin-Uharsag (or 
Belit), Shiii, and Nin-agid - khadn. We have 
had occasion to refer to all of these except the two 
last named, who are both goddesses, and of whom 
nothing more can be said than that they belong to 
the immediate pantheon of Ereeh, and are prob- 
ably purely local deities. Gudea s largest list£ 
embraces eighteen deities: Ann, En-lil, Nin- 
kharsag, Ea, Sin, Nin-girsu, Nina, Nin-dara, Ga* 
turn -dug, Bau, Innanna (or lslitar), Shamnsh, 
lshum, (ial-alim, Dnn-shagga, Nin-mar, Dnmu-zi- 
zuab, and Nin - gish - zida. Of those not as yet 
referred to, namely Nin-dara, lshum, Cal-alim, 
Dun-shagga, and Dumu-rd-znab, it is sufficient to 
remark that they are all deities of a purely local 
character. The lirst named is a solar deity, whose 
role appears to have been absorbed by Nin-girsu. 
The same appears to have been the case with Gal- 
alim and Dnn-shagga. lshum is merely another 
designation of the fire-god Girru, while Dumn-zi- 
zuab, i.e. 'child of life of the dee]).' is a water deity, 
associated with Borsippa, and apparently merely 
an older designation of the god Nebo, though in 
later times identified with Marduk. 

Altogether, we encounter about thirty distinct 
deities in the historical and votive inscriptions of 
the rulers before Hammurabi ; but that this number 
is far from exhausting the minor deities worshipped 
by the side of those holding the front rank as the 
greater gods, is demonstrated by the circumstance 
that the names of more than fifty gods entering as 
elements into proper names occur in one of the 
oldest Babylonian inscriptions, that of Manish- 
tusu,§ whose date is certainly before 3000 B.C., and 
perhaps as early as 3500 B.c.y Some of the gods 
thus utilized in t lie formation of proper names are of 
foreign origin — Elamitic and Kas*itic ; but abstract- 
ing these, we still obtain quite an addition to those 
directly invoked in the inscriptions of this period. 
The number is still further increased by a study 
of the proper names in legal and commercial docu- 
ments of the Hammurabi period, which furnishes 

*i.r. Tammuz, according to the Hebrew form of the name of 
the month. 

t HiijirtL-ht, Old nabylonian Inscriptions, i. 2. No. 87, col. 
i. 1-35. 

t Inscription B, col. viii. and ix. (de Sarzec, Dccouvvrtes en 
ChaM*?, pis. 16-19). 

§ Published by Scheil in Textes Elamitcs-Semitiqim, i. pp 
G-3SJ. 

Sfheil places this .ruler at 4f"<00 B.C., which is, however, to* 
dxte,. See'aLovt^V- 537 b . 
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liioii' than seventy distinct deities ; * and, when we 
turn to incantation text* and add the yods who 
are there invoked, the total ranges considerably 
over one hundred. 

lint even in this way we cannot be certain of 
obtaining even nn approximate estimate of the 
minor deities worshipped in Babylonia and Assyria ; 
and in view of the fact that our material is still 
scanty compared with tin' enormous extent of the 
Babylonian literature, taken together with t lie cir- 
cumstance that almost every new publication of 
texts liring$ new gods to our notice, it is easier to 
err by too low than by too high an estimate. 

More important, however, than the attempt to 
estimate the number of gods once worshipped in 
Babylonia, is the recognition of the distinction to 
be drawn in a study of the religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria betwoun the popular phases of the 
religion as represented chiefly By the very numerous 
local cults, and the endeavours of the priests and 
theologians to systematize the current beliefs. The 
outcome of these endeavours was the distribution 
of the forces working in the Universe among n 
comparatively restricted number of deities, repre- 
senting on the one hand tlie gods and goddesses 
worshipped in the chief religious centres of the 
Euphrates Valley and of Assyria, and, on the other, 
symbolizing the chief phenomena and great powers 
of nature- the whole being arranged according to 
certain guiding principles. 

(C) The com hiked invocation of deities.— 

To see these principles at their best, we must turn 
to the combined invocation of deities to be found 
in the inscriptions of the period subsequent to the 
days of yanimurabi. 1. For Babylonia, our best 
sources are the so-called boundary atones, which 
guarantee certain rights to owners ot lands. 
These inscriptions almost invariably conclude with 
invoking the curse of the gods of the pantheon 
upon any who attempt to set aside these rights or 
to deface or destroy the monumental records on 
which they are inscribed. A sullicient number 
of such boundary stones— from the 14th to the 
5th cents, is.e. Iiave now been found to enable 
us to draw delinite conclusions.! The number of 
deities called upon varies from twelve to nineteen. 
The; list usually begins with the triad Ann, Bel, 
and Kn, to which at times a female representative 
— Nin-makh or Niii -kharsng— is added; followed 
by the second group, consisting of Sin, Shamash, 
and Adad, or these three with Ishtar ; followed by 
Ninib and tJnla, the latter also under the form 
Nin karrak, - who, as the gods presiding over 
boundaries and boundary rights, art? never want- 
ing; but here the agreement among the monu- 
ments of this character ends. On many, but not 
on all. we lind Marduk and Nebo. Occasionally 
Marduk occupies the lirst place, which of right 
belongs to hiin, but, inasmuch as many of these 
documents date from the Kassite period, when, as 
will be remembered, the attempt was made to rein- 
state Bel of Nippur in the rank formerly occupied 
by him, Marduk is more frequently placed after the 
second group of deities. Nergal is generally in- 
cluded, and also a serpent-god, Sir, who, besides 
lteing named, is invariably depicted among the 
Symbol* of the gods, which, in most cases, are 
attached to the inscription.* Oirru and Nu*kn 
appear only in one instance, while the two chief 
Kassite deities, Shukamnna and Shuinalia, corre- 
Sp.mdiug to the Babylonian Ninib and Ishtar, arc 

" Set. 1 Kaiike's monograph, />i> i'lTtmnrnnamen in den Cr- 
iuwltn tier HaiHwitraliidijitaxtie iMiinclicii, liwri). 

t Sue IViswr's collection ot them in Schradcr'tt Iieiii>t*r/irif!. 
it -he r.ibliothrk, vol. iv. yy>. SU-lui; and ScliL-il, 'I'm to* 
Elamite*-S#Mitiijtit>*, i. :md li. 

J On the meaning of these symbols, aec Jaa^ro\v, Die ReljytQii 
Babylonian und Awyr' 
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added on several of the monument* dating from 
the Kassite period. Lastly, a series of local gods 
— An nial-mal, the chief god of Knh, and Dun pn- 
uddu (both absorbed by Ninib). I'ap-nigin-garra 
(merely again another form of Ninib) and his 
consort Belit-eknlli ('lady of the palace,' which 
is another designation of Quia), Shubn and Belit 
of Akknd (described along witli Sin as the gods 
of a district, Bit-khabban), and, finally, the god- 
desses Nana, lshkhara, ami Anunit (absorbed by 
the great Ishtar) — are in several instances intro- 
duced, as well as Sarpanit, the consort of Marduk, 
who in one instance, on an Assyrian boundary 
stone of Marduk-baliddin's days (7*21-700 n.C), 
appears as Erua.* In all, therefore, we have only 
about twenty-live distinct deities introduced on 
some twenty of these monuments, or, abstracting 
the two Kassite deities, we lind the Babylonian 
pantheon restricted to about twenty-three. 

Of course it must be borne in mind again that 
in some cases the place where the monument is 
erected leads to the introduction of specilically 
local deities, who are designated as such ; and, 
since it is a matter of chance whiv.h local deities 
are invoked in this way, we ought properly to 
remove these from the total. Similarly, a god 
like Sir is introduced by virtue of the character 
of the monuments in question. There remain the 
following thirteen, who may be regarded as con- 
stituting the ollieial pantheon during the second 
period of Babylonian history: the triad Aim, Bel, 
ami Ka • the group Sin, Si amash, Adad, and 
Ishtar ; the pairs Ninib and tin la, and Marduk and 
Nebo respectively ; Nergal and Oirru-Nusku. If 
we add to these the consorts who play an active 
part in the religious life, Belit anil Damkinn, the 
eonsorts of Bel ami Ka respectively ; Nin-gal, A, 
and Shala, the consorts of Sin, Shamash, and Adiitl 
respectively ; Sarpanit and Tashmit for Marduk 
and Nebo, — we have a total of twenty gods. 

The general tendency to be observed in the in- 
vocation of deities on the boundary stones, as we 
pass from one century to another, is to reduce the 
number introduced ; and this tendency is in accord 
with the general course taken by the development 
of the theological system as devised by the priests. 
In the days of the Assyrian empire the tendency 
Iweomes even more marked. So Assurbanipnl 
(IU\ uUS-G'iu), who is fond of calling upon all the 
great gods, never extends the list beyond eleven, 
as follows: Ashur, Sin, Shamash, Adad, Bel (by 
whom he means Marduk), Nebo, the two Ishtars 
(the Ishtar of Nineveh and the Ishtar of Arbela), 
Ninib, Nergal, and Nusku. To these the triad, 
although less prominently dwelt upon in Assyrian 
inscriptions, is to be added, which again gives as 
fourteen : in adding the consorts of Hid, Ka, Sin, 
Shamash, Adad, Marduk, Nebo, and Ninib, we 
have twenty-two deities, the addition of two to the 
Babylonian pantheon being formed by the second 
Ishtar and by Ashur. In the New Babylonian 
period, so far as the testimony of the inscription* 
goes, the actual cult is confined chiefly to Mar- 
duk, Nebo, Sin, Shamash, ami Ishtar; and though 
kings like Nebuchadrezzar pride themselves upon 
erecting chapels and sanctuaries to many other 
deities, including some whose cult they appear to 
have revived, still these live deities receive such 
a large share of attention ns to make the others 
quite subsidiary during the Assyrian period like- 
wise, though in the earlier part of this period the 
cult of Ann is still prominent, and quite a number 
of other gods are occasionally introduced besides 
those that appear in Assuibauipuls ordinary list.r 

' Dtlitzsch in lititnigv Zur AttyrMo)\e, ii. p. 2C5 (col. v. 
41 4J). 

t.'j., two inscrijptiorjaot Sennai'lu-rib (MeiswmerRost, 
"'" 102), where we tlud Ibis ol 
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The actual cult, nevertheless centres so largely 
around Aslnir, Jshtar, Sin, Shamash, Adad, and 
Nebo (to which number, perhaps, Maniuk might 
be added), that these constitute for all practical 
purposes the active pantheon during the greater 
part of the existence of the Assyrian empire. 

2. To what extent local cults continued to flourish 
during the second and third Babylonian periods, 
and in the Assyrian period, it is quite impossible 
to say. No doubt, the little sanctuaries scattered 
throughout the country retained some of their 
popularity, though even places removed from the 
great centres of religious life could hardly have 
escaped the influence of the system that was de- 
veloped, and that identified the various nioon- 
deities as forms of one and the same god, and 
similarly distinguished only a limited number of 
distinct solar deities, s-o that many of the old local 
deities would represent in the later periods a 
survival largely in name. On the other hand, the 
process of concentration did not extend further 
than above indicated. The active pantheon was 
limited to live or six deities ; and though occasion- 
ally Ashnr is eelebrated in terms which might lead 
one to suppose that he was recognized as the only 
god aetu.-illy controlling the fate of mankind; 
and though there arc indications in the religious 
literature and even texts * which point to Marduk's 
having been represented as having the qualities of 
all the other great gods,— Ninib, Nergal, Bel, Sin, 
Shamash, and Adad, — we must not be misled by 
such phenomena into supposing that the conception 
which regarded the Universe as the emanation of 
a single Power or Spirit ever obtained a decided 
foothold in the Euphrates Valley. It may be that 
to a few ehoice minds this view presented itself, 
but there are no traces of it either in the historical 
inscriptions of any period or in the religious litera- 
ture, which are sulliciently definite to warrant us 
in assuming this to have been the case. At all 
events, the view never entered to any degree — even 
the slightest— into the religious life of the people 
or of the priests ; and it is the religious life as 
actually lived that forms the only safe criterion, 
when dealing with an ancient civilization, for de- 
termining the beliefs and doctrines that prevailed. 
The testimony of the entire Babylonian literature, 
as of the historical texts of Babylonia and Assyria, 
is unmistakable in this respect. 

We may indeed distinguish, as we have endea- 
voured to do, several periods in the development 
of the religious doctrines. We observe clearly the 
tendency to concentrate the cult on a selection 
of the numerous deities once worshipped, and 
we can trace the leading principles which led to 
the belief in a triad standing above all the gods, 
and to a group of deities, varying from about 
thirty in the oldest period to some twenty at a 
later time, subsidiary to this triad ; and we may 
furthermore note the tendency to reduce the active 
pantheon to a still smaller number of deities, 
who absorb the largest share of attention to such 
an extent as to obscure the others almost com- 
pletely : but here the process ends. Ashur in 
Assj-ria reminds one of the national Jahweli ; and 
JUarduk in Babylonia is given certain attributes 
which are associated by Hebrew writers with 
Jah weh at the time that the latter is on the verge 

eighteen and twenty-five deities respectively ; among them 
some like Gaga, Azag-shud, that occur again only in the 
religious literature; also the list of twehe and eleven deities 
respectively in inscriptions of Esarhaddon, dialing with building 
operations in Babylonia (Meissner-Kost in ti»itrii(je z. Asxyr, 
iii. pp. 22S and 2(i0). 

* e a. the text just published by T. G. Pinches, Transactions 
of the Victoria Institute, xxvii. (>t>96)p. 8, which ha^ recently 
been used by Frdr. Delitzsch as a proof of his thesis that 
inonothe stic beliefs were developed in Babylonia. See Johns' 
translation ol Pelitzsch's two ' " 
1903), pp. 7f> and 144. 
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of becoming more than the god of a single people ; 
but neither Ashur nor Maiduk was ever conceived 
as a deity who brooks no others by Ins side, as a 
logical consequence of a belief that there can be 
only one Bower presiding over the Universe, from 
whom all things emanate. That idea transcends 
the spiritual horizon of ancient Babylonia and 
Assyria, and was left to another people to evolve. 

vi. The Religious Literature of Baby- 
lonia. — Corresponding to the long period covered 
by the history of Babylonia and Assyria, an ex- 
ceedingly extensive and varied literature was pro- 
duced in the Euphrates Valley, a great portion of 
which is distinctively religious in character, while 
the parts that cannot be so designated yet contain 
traces of the influence exerted both by the popular 
religion and by the theologians who systematized 
the popular doctrines. In Babylonia, perhaps 
more than in any other centre of ancient culture, 
religion was the mainspring of the intellectual 
activity that was developed. Not only are the 
religious divisions of the Babylonian literature its 
oldest constituents, but they represent likewise 
the most valuable contribution of Babylonia to 

ftosterity; and, apart from the value of this 
iterature as a means of penetrating still closer 
to the core of the Babylono-Assyrian religion, it 
contains much that is worthy of notice, and some 
of its productions can be matched in ancient times 
only by some of the linest wiitings contained in 
the Old Testament. 

1. To what age the origin of this literature is to 
be traced is a question that in the present state 
of our knowledge cannot be answered. While, as 
already indicated, the bulk of our knowledge of 
the ancient Babylonian literature— using this void 
in the stricter sense— is gained from the tablets in 
the library of Assui banipal, these represent merely 
the copies made in the 7th cent, from the origi- 
nals that existed in the temple archives of the 
south ; and a sufficient number of these originals 
have now been found to w arrant full conlidence in 
the assertion of Assurbanipal, that he actually 
sent his scribes to the temples in the old religious 
centres of Babylonia, for the purpose of having 
copies made. The script in some of these originals, 
and above all the dating of a number of them, leave 
no substantial doubt that at the time of Hammu- 
rabi (c. 2250 B.C.) a considerable literature had 
been produced, and, what is more, such notable 
productions as the great epic of a hero named 
Gilgamesh * were already in existence, though, per- 
haps this epie had not yet the form in which it 
has come down to us in the tablets of Asstir- 
banipal's library. Again, the character of some 
of the oldest Babylonian inscriptions, and more 
particularly the diction of the prayers embodied 
in them, confirm the general impression that the 
age of Hammurabi represents the culmination of 
the first period of Babylonian literature, which 
may thus be safely dated beyond 2500 B.C., and 
probably will be found to extend to a date close 
to 3000 B.C. Still, it is advisable to bear in mind 
that we are as yet without sufficient data to 
speak with any decree of positiveness as to the be- 
ginnings or the early phases of Babylonian litera- 
ture. We do know, however, that this literature, 
as was to be expected, is largely religious; and 
if we exclude the historical and votive inscrip- 
tions, which ean scarcely be called literature, in 
its beginnings this literature is entirely religious. 
It centres around the ancient temples; and sine* 
the priests attached to the temples remained for 

* See, e.(j., the fragment of a Deluge narrative (published hy 
Seheil in Hecucil de Travaux relatif* d la Hal. et A rch. Egypt, 
etj Asst/r. xx. pp. 55-50; consult also Meissner, Ein oltbaby- 
lonisctic* Fragment de»yilgamos-Epos (Berlin, 1902). 
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all time not only the seniles, but tlie authors of 
all literary productions, and the exponents of the 
entire intellectual life, the l'Vrrnture never lost 
its association with tho religion. Again, we are 
safe in assuming that this oldest religious literature 
aro.se from utilitarian motive*, or at all events pur- 
sued the practical pur nose of providing a suitable 
ritual, that had stood the test of eNpeiience in 
ell'cctually securing the desired ends. It is tliere- 
foie to t he unit that we must look for the key 
to an understanding of the Babylonian literature 
in its largest extent, and particularly in its oldest 
I tortious. 

2. It is not necessary for the purpose of this 
sketch to determine how far the old Babylonian 
religion was based on animistic conceptions, or 
what other features entered into it, since we arc 
unable to trace it further back than the literary 
evidence, the very existence of which betokens a 
comparatively advanced stage of thought — cer- 
tainly a stage far removed from a primitive state 
of religion. It is sufficient to recognize that the 
gods, however the belief in them arose, were 
approached mainly for two purposes — to secure 
the fulfilment of certain requests or hopes, and to 
ward oil' actual or threatened misfortunes. These 
purposes cover alike the occasions when the ordi- 
nary individual saw tit to approach the god, and 
those when the rulers sought out the ancient 
shrines; and, whatever the cause that prompted 
theapproaeh, the favourable answer was dependent 
upon a single factor — the disposition of the god or 
gods invoked. But the gods, though each was all- 
powerful within the jurisdiction assigned to him 
or to her, were not supposed to control all occur- 
rences in the life of the individual. Their protec- 
tion extended only- except when specially appealed 
to — to a general surveillance of the affairs of the 
individual. The smaller mishaps and accidents 
inrident to daily life were ascribed to the mis- 
chievous inlluence of a lower order of beings, whom, 
for want of a better name, \*e may designate 
demons or evil spirits. The current views with 
regard to such beings do not appear at any time 
to have been very definite, and it is therefore 
difficult to gather from the religious literature 
any adequate description of them. The demons 
were supposed to lurk everywhere. They could 
make themselves invisible, and indeed they gener- 
ally acted in so mysterious a manner that their 
presence was perceived only when the consequences 
of their activity became manifest. They assumed 
at times the forms of animals, and the strange 
movements of serpents — their sudden appearance 
as though coming up out of the ground, and their 
gliding away as noiselessly as they came — led 
to a preference being given to this species of 
animal life, as the mould in which demons took 
up their being; but, besides serpents, we also have 
demons in the shape of birds, and in sculptured 
representations the demons are sometimes given a 
human shape with grotesque features or with heads 
of fantastic animals of terror- inspiring aspect.* 
At no time was one safe from the attaeks of 
evil spirits, who lurked in the streets, and who 
could pass through walls, chinks, and crevices 
into the house. Some were supposed to inhabit 
groven, others had their hiding-places in lields or 
iu ruins. The tops of the mountains, the rivers 
and seas, and the wilderness, were alike infested 
with them. To these demons all manner of evil 
was ascribed : a fall, a headache, a <jnarrcl, an 
explosion of temper, were all due to them, as well 
as the more serious diseases to which mankind 
is heir ; and it was generally lielieved in these 
eases that some evil spirit had taken up its abode 

* See, t.n., the illustration in Thompson, DeciU end Ecil 
Sj .rita of babylvwa (1D03V, \o\. i. pi. '2. 



in the body of the airlifted individual, and was 
causing the pain or the wasting away from fe\cr 
or the decay of a diseased organ. 

3. Incantation rituals. — Against the demons 
appeal was made to the gods, arid, through 
the medium of priests acting as exorci/ers, an 
endeavour was made to get rid of their per- 
nicious inlluence, or to drive them forcibly out 
of the body. The power thus vested in the Iiand.s 
of the priests lay in the use of the proper words 
which would serve as a check on the actions of 
the demons, accompanied by eertain symbolical 
rites, such as ablution ami purification, which 
would complete the work of overpowering the 
hostile powers. I'rayer thus takes its rise in 
Babylonia as the utterance of certain appeals to 
the gods; and it is natural to lind in the eailier 
stages of religious thought as much and perhaps 
more stress laid upon the words so used as on the 
motive which prompted the direct appeal to the 
intervention of the gods. To the body of the 
people the favourable response to the appeal was 
at all times directly associated with the words 
employed, and up to a certain stage in the develop- 
ment of the religious beliefs this view was. no 
doubt, shared by the priests. As a consequence, 
the greatest possible importance was attached to 
the use of the proper words or formulas in seeking 
relief from the baneful spirits; and, when the 
exorcizing priests failed in their task, the failure 
was consistently ascribed to the use of a w rong or 
unfortunate formula that was not applicable to 
the case in question. There thus arose in the 
temple service, on the basis of actual experience, 
fixed formulas varying for d liferent emergencies, 
the efficiency of which had been tested by a 
sufficiently large number of instances to warrant 
complete eonlidenee in them. These formulas, 
handed down from one generation to another, 
were given a permanent form so as to ensure their 
preservation ; and it was a further natural step to 
collect these formulas into a series of greater or 
shorter extent that could properly be designated 
as ' incantation rituals.' (Juite a number of such 
scries have been found among the tablets of A*iur- 
bani pal's library, and the names given to them 
are themselves indicative of the ideas underlying 
the collection. Thus we have a series which em- 
braced at least sixteen tablets, each one of which 
bore a number designating it as a part of a ritual 
known as 'the Evil Demons.' Another series, 
consisting of at least nine tablets, was called the 
' 1 lead-sickness,' * because a goodly portion of it 
was devoted to formulas for ridding individuals of 
various diseases that had their seat in the head, 
and were due to some demon that had taken np 
its abode in the human 1>ody. Again, two scries 
bear the names 'Maklu' and 'Shurpu' respec- 
tively, both terms having the sense of 'burning,' 
anil owing their designation to the prominence 
assigned in them to the burning of elligies of 
the demons or of the witches who controlled the 
demons, as a means of getting rid of their baneful 
influence. Corresponding to the distribution of 
functions among the gods, the attempt was made 
to specialize the powers of the demons, though it 
is doubtful whether this process of differentiation 
was ever fully carried out. Thus there was a 
female demon, or rather a class, called Lahm-tu, 
supposed to lie specially dangerous to children and 
their mothers; and we have an incantation series 
which was known as ' habartu,' f and which was 

• These two series are ] uMisherl in Cuxeif. Text* from Tablet* 
in the lUiiUh Mtmanti, purl* \\i. awl x\ii., and interpreted hy 
Thompson, l)eeiln and Kml Sjiirit* of tiobylvma, vols. i. and ii. 

t See .Mjhnnari, Zeitnehrijl Jur As*i/rioU«ju: x\l pp. Hi- 
200. 
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entirely taken up with formulas and directions 
against this special class of evil spirits. 

These rituals thus form a distinct division of the 
religious literature, and we are probably justilied 
in assuming that they represent the oldest division. 
]n regard to their composition — more particularly 
as to time and place — we are dependent for the 
present on internal evidence alone, and that often 
of an unsatisfactory nature. The fact that the 
god Ea, as the protector of humanity, plays a 
prominent part in many of the series, taken in 
connexion with the sanctity that continued from 
the eailiest to the latest days to be attached to 
Eridn, the scat of Ea worship, points to the temple 
of Eridn as one of the centres in whieh incantation 
rituals were compiled; and, on the other hand, 
the association of Marduk with Ea, introduced in 
wine of the Ea rituals in a manner which betrays 
the intention of Marduk's priests to give their 
favourite a share in the privilege of driving oti' the 
evil spirits, is conclusive evidence that the older 
texts were subject to revision subsequent to the 
period when Marduk was recognized as standing 
at the head of the pantheon. Considerations such 
as these suggest that the rituals were subject to 
growth and modilication. The priests in one re- 
ligious centre would have no hesitation in embody- 
ing in their ritual formulas that had originated 
and that had been tested in another; but, in doing 
so, they would be led to introduce such modifi- 
cations as were required to bring the latter into 
accord with other portions of the special ritual 
of the temple in question, and to combine them 
with formulas of their own. Even a superficial 
examination of the rituals reveals their composite 
character; and, upon closer investigation, it is 
possible to separate in many instances the older 
from the more recent parts. The mixture of 
primitive thought with utterances that belong to 
a much more advanced stage of religions belief is, 
in fact, a trait that marks all the rituals hitherto 
brought to light. The conservative instinct led 
to the retention of what is oldest in these texts, 
while the impressive hymns and the often strik- 
ingly beautiful prayers inserted amidst a jumble of 
incantation formulas, represent the attempt to give 
to the old beliefs a more spiritual interpretation. 

Before entering upon a description of one of 
these rituals, which may serve as an example of 
this division of the religions literature of Babylonia, 
there is one feature connected with them that yet 
remains to he considered. Correlative to the belief 
in the power of the priest to exorcize the evil 
demons, we lind among the Babylonians the belief 
in the power of certain individuals over the 
demons, with a view to bringing individuals under 
their influence ; and, as among other nations, this 
power was more commonly ascribed to women 
than to men, though we lind the belief in sorcerers 
prevalent as well as the belief in witches. The 
dividing line between the demons and spirits on 
the one hand and the witches and sorcerers on the 
other becomes at times faint; so that it would 
appear that the latter were also regarded as 
demons, and not merely as those who had control 
over them. Still, in general, it is possible to keep 
the two classes apart, except that, in course of 
time, the view which supposes the demons to be 
working at the instigation of the witches and 
sorcerers rather than independently becomes more 
marked. In the rituals themselves, however, both 
phages of the belief in question are found, now the 
one, now the other being more prominent; and, 
similarly, in the appeals to the gods, the petitioner 
sometimes asks relief from those who have be- 
witched him, as well as from the demons who have 
independently brought him into their power. Of 
the two phases, it is more natural to give the 
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preference in point of primitivencss to the inde- 
pendent power of the demons, who, being natur- 
ally hostile to man, would feel prompted to make 
their attack whenever the opportunity oll'ered. The 
strange and weird impression made by individuals 
of deformed stature, like dwarfs, or with unusual 
features, unusually large or unusually small eyes, 
or otherwise presenting a grotesque appearance, 
would prompt the conclusion that such persons pos- 
sessed unusual ] lowers and were capable of working 
mischief. Evil being associated with demons, it 
was a logical conclusion that these strange indi- 
viduals were in league with the demons, or were 
actually evil spirits that had assumed human 
shape. Consistency in anything connected with 
popular beliefs is never to be expected, and hence 
we lind in the rituals a constant vacillation be- 
tween the attributing of accidents, misfortunes, 
and disease to the direct activity of witches and 
sorcerers, and the tracing back of the ills to which 
human tlesh is heir, to the demons acting inde- 
pendently or at the instigation of certain indivi- 
duals who exercised a direct or indirect control 
over them. In this respect, therefore, the in- 
cantation texts likewise betray their composite 
character; and, corresponding to the older and 
later components in the formulas prescribed for 
the various cases involved, we have the mixture 
of exorcizing rites aimed at witches and sorcerers, 
with such as are clearly employed against the 
demons and evil spirits directly. 

The symbolical rites prescribed in connexion 
with the recital of the formula*, to which we have 
already referred, similarly presuppose both phases 
of demonic possession ; but some are more appli- 
cable to witches and sorcerers than to the demons. 
Thus a very common practice prescribed in the 
texts was to make an image of the witch or 
sorcerer of wax, honey, clay, pitch, or of metal, 
and to burn such images, while pronouncing the 
sacred formulas. As the image was thus being 
consumed, the witch or sorcerer was supposed to 
sutler the tortures of the lire, and to be gradually 
annihilated. Instead of burning the image, the 
plan was sometimes to throw it into the water, or 
to bury it in the ground ; and the symbolical rite 
being supposed to have an etl'ect on the witch, her 
evil influence was thus disposed of. Again, one of 
the favourite means resorted to by a witch in 
order to secure a hold on her victim was the 
tying of knots — each fresh knot thus tied, to the 
accompaniment of a powerful formula, represent- 
ing symbolically the binding of the unfortunate 
victim. Hencethe exorcizing priest would, by a 
species of 'sympathetic magic,' endeavour to undo 
the evil by taking a knotted rope and untying the 
knots one by one, pronouncing at the same time 
the counter formulas, and in this w&y seek to bring 
about the relief of the sufferer. But images of the 
demons were also made, and similar ceremonies 
gone through with them ; so that, in connexion 
with the rites likewise, the dividing H113 between 
demons and witches is not always kept in view. 

Taking up now a series known as the ' Makln,' * 
a brief analysis will show the method followed in 
the grouping of the formulas. It deals almost 
exclusively with methods for ridding oneself of 
the influence of witches- and sorcerers, and derives 
its name, * Burning,' from the prominent part 
played by the symbolical burning of the images 
of the witches. The opening incantation is an 
appeal of a general character to the gods, put 
into the month of the afflicted individual — 

' Arise, ye great gods, hear my complaint ; 
Grant me justice, take cognizance of my condition. 
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Hot knowing whether the bewitchment is due to | 
a sorcerer or a .sorceress, the victim ha* made an 
iiun^e of ouuli, and then, re f wring more particu- 
larly to the witch, he exclaims — 

* May she die ! Let me tive !* 

Cluanwng potions concocted of various herbs are 
drunk by the victim, who hopes in this way to 
become 'as pure as water,' ' resplendent as tire.' 
As a specimen of a genuine incantation formula 
the following may serve — 

* Earth, earih, earth ! 

Giljjamish * is the master of your witchcraft ; 
What ye have done, I know ; 
What 1 do, you know not ; 

All the mischief wrought by my sorcerers is destroyed, 
dissolved is gone." 

What is here expressed as a fact is intended as a 
hope to be realized after the accomplishment of 
the incantation rites. A variety or symbolical 
rites are then prescribed, such as depositing the 
image of the witch in a boat placed on the waters, 
and surrounded by an enclosure so a3 to prevent 
her escape ; while, in connexion with the burning 
of the images, hymns, at times most impressive in 
diction, are addressed to the lire -god Nufku or 
till ru. The purpose of thus furnishing a variety 
of rites is to atlord a chance to the exoreizer to 
select the one appropriate to the case with which 
he is asked to deal. Xo fewer than ten iTiti'erent 
kinds of material are prescribed for the making 
of the images— wax, earth, bronze, honey, clay, 
pitch, sesame Hour, pitch with clay, and two 
varieties of wood.t 1' or each material a special 
incantation is prescribed, though the formulas do 
not ditl'er very materially from one another. The 
thought, botli in the mind of the exoreizer in 
prescribing and of the victim in carrying out the 
burning rite, is clearly brought out in the words 
uttered as the images are consumed — 

' On this day, arise t to my judgment ; 
Suppress the mischief, oserpuwer the evil. 
Aw t tie* inures tremble, dissolve, ami melt away, 
So may the sorcerer and sorceress tremble, dissolve, anil 
melt away.' 
Just as the images of the sorcerer and the soreeress 
were made to be burnt in certain prescribed cases, 
so, in others, images of the demons were destroyed 
in a similar manner. An incantation in connexion 
with such a rite furnishes the names of the chief 
classes of demons — 

* 1 raise the toroh, tiieir images I burn — 
nt the utttkku, ihe xhrdu, the rubisit, tho ckimmu, 
The labartu, the labium, the akftkhazu. 
< it the lilu, lilitit, and artlat liii. 
Ami of every evit that seizes hold of men. 
Tremble, melt away ami disap|>ear ! 
May your smoke rise to heaven ! 
Mu'v felmuiiwli destroy your limbs ! 
May the son of Ea,j the chief exoreizer, restrain 
your strength !' 
Of these demons the two liist appear to have 
been of a general character, both terms convey- 
ing the idea of strength, lluhisu, signifying 'the 
one who lies in wait,' is a demon who springs 
upon his victim unawares; ckimmu, also used to 
describe the 'ghost' of a man, represents the 
class of demons that infest the graves. Lubnrtn 
is the demon who is particularly dangerous to 
women and children ; of htbisu, ' the one who 
throw* down,' ami ttkhkhnzu, ' the seizor,' we only 
know that they have the power of securing their 
victims under \lieir eontrol ; while lilu ('night'), 
lifittt (feminine form of lilu), and urdnt lili {' maid 
of night') are mischievous spirits who ply their 
trade at night under cuver of darkness. 

* The semi-mythical hero whose deeds are celebrated In the 
Giltfiunesh epicj u|k>ii which we shall touch later on. 

t One of them cedur ; the other, called binU, has not been 
identified. 
J The address is 'to the flre-e;od.* 
,,,M»,. 1U , 



In regard to alt these names, the remark applies 
that they represent general classes of demons 
rather than individual spirits, and that (excluding 
$h:ilu) the tirst six named, moreover, are .some- 
times used to designate demons in general. Simi- 
larly/two other designations that frequently occur 
in the incantation texts— alti, signifying probably 
'the strong one,' and fjctllti, 'the great one'— nre 
used, though not always, in a very general way. 
This indicates that, if at one time a diM'creutia* 
tiou was attempted, that period was succeeded by 
one in which the various designations for demons 
represented, in the ease of those most frequently 
used, merely the different forms of activity repre- 
sented by the demons, and in the case of others the 
time and the vanious ways in which they attack 
and secure control of their victims. 

Somewhat dilVercnt is the use of the term shn/u, 
which is applied both to a hostile demon and to 
the protecting spirit who itands by man's side 
and helps him in his endeavour to thwart the 
attack of the demons, or to rid himself of them. 
1 he latter use is the more usual, and in this sense 
the term is generally associated with lamnitsu, 
which likewise represents a protecting power. The 
two, shed a rind lumitssu, were symbolized by fan- 
tastic creatures— one with the features of a lion, 
the other with those of a bull- placed as guardians 
at the entrances of palace gates and doors. This 
symbol ization, however, which is an outcome prob- 
ably of the idea of strength connected with the 
demons, and recalled by the lion and the bull, 
appears to have belonged to a comparatively late 
period, for in the days of Hammurabi* we still 
tiud btnmssH used to designate the chief protect- 
ing deity of a place. It is only, therefore, as the 
differentiation between god and spirit becomes 
sharply defined, that lamassu— represented ideo- 
graphical ly by two signs with the force of ' strong 
god '—is eonlined in its application to a protect- 
ing and favourably inclined spirit or demon, while 
the double sense in which skoilu, also embodying 
the idea of 'strength,' is used, testilies to the 
currency of the earlier conception whereby the 
demons were viewed as either favourable or un- 
favourable. 

Corresponding to the tendency to dillerentiate 
gods from spirits, the view* seems to have arisen 
that in general the gods were favourably inclined, 
or could be made so, by propitiation, appeals, and 
gifts ; whereas the demons, as a rule, were hostile, 
and could be overcome only with the help of the 
gods. The. shedu anil lamnssu were the exceptions, 
and could therefore be appealed to in the struggle 
against the hostile forces equally with the gods. 
Accordingly, we frequently tiud the hope expressed 
in the incantations that the bad demons may be 
driven out of the body, and that the slrdn and 
liitivissit may enter into the head or into the limbs 
of the unfortunate victim in place of the utukktt, 
(/all a, (tin, etc., as the case may be. 

Continuing our analysis of the 'Maklu' series, 
the third tablet is concerned largely with descrip- 
tions of the witches who, possessing the same 
pnwer tut the demons, have the additional quality 
of being able to select their victims, whereas the 
demons stumble upon them, ils it were, and strike 
whomsoever they happen to encounter. The 
witches— and the same applies also to the male 
sorcerers -appear to have acted not only on their 
own initiative but when engaged by others t«i 
east their spells on individuals against whom they 
harboured a grudge for some reason or other. In 
this connexion it is interesting to note that the 
laws of Hammurabi, in order to safeguard this 

I means of punishing an enemy, provide that, if a 
spell be unjustly cast upon a man, the one who 
mm-' Code dt! llauimpurabi ' (ed. Schcil), obv. col. iv. 50. 
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induced the bewiteliment shall be put to death.* 
The descriptions of the witches in the third tablet 
of the ' Miiklu ' series form an integral part of the 
ineantations. Thus we read at the beginning of 
this tablet — 

' The wit( h who goes about through the streets, 
Enters into houses, 
Glides into courts, 
Tiea Js the open places, 
Turning forwards and hackwards, 
Plants herself in the streets anil retraces her steps,t 
Interposes herself on the highway, 
Hobs the good man of his strength,] 
Hobs the flood maid of her fruit. 5 
At her sight, desire seizes him : 
She sees the man, and robs him of his strength ; 
She sees the maid, and robs her of her fruit. 
With her witchcraft she barricaded the way ; 
With her spittle she Mocked the road. 
The witch saw me, and pursued me,' 

But the sorceress is not always visible to her 
victim. She can work in silence and be unknown ; 
and it would appear, indeed, that the invisible 
and unknown witch represents the more potent 
form of bewiteliment. Hence the incantation is 
at times couched in the form of a question — 

'Who art thou, witch, 

Who carries the word of my misfortune in her heart, 
Whose tongue brings about my destruction, 
Through whose lips I am poisoned, 
In whose footsteps death follows? 

witch, 1 seize thy mouth, I seize thy tongue, 

1 seize thy piercing eyes, 
1 seize thy restless feet, 

I seize thy active knees, 

1 seize thy outstretched hands, 

1 tie thy hands behind thee. 

May Sin |) give thee a fatal blow I 

May he cast thee into an abyss of water and fire 1 

O witch, like the setting cf this seal ring, 

May thy face glow and become pale ! ' *b 

The witeh has endless means at her disposal for 
securing control of the seleeted victim. Her spittle 
is ]K>isonous, and ean torture one on whom it falls 
or whoever treads on it ; the words that she utters 
have a mystie power ; and her eye is deadly, and 
can spellbind one on whom its glanee is thrown. 
Ever aetive, moving about on the lookout for her 
victim, her hands ean seize him at any time. 
Hence the victim, whether already caught, or in 
danger of falling into the witch's hands, is told 
to prepare an image of the sorceress, whoever she 
may be ; and, suiting the action to the word, binds 
fast the mouth, tongue, lips, limbs, and hands of 
the image, and then casts the helpless ligure into 
the lire ; and, not satislied with this, drowns it in 
water. 

In other incantations in this tablet the witeh is 
pictured as being imprisoned in a pit, and then 
drowned by having water poured over her; and, 
again, she is placed on a snuill ship and given over 
to the mevey of the elements. In all such eases 
we are justified in assuming that there was some 
symbolical act suited to the words, carried out in 
the hope that the symbol, fortified by the proper 
formulas, will be converted into a reality. 

More common, however, appears to have been 
the burning of the images ; and, in connexion there- 
with, we eneonnter a considerable number of ad- 
dresses appropriately directed to the lire - god, 
Girru-Kn*ku, some of which merit the designation 
of hymns, embodying an imagery and conceptions 
that appear to transcend the intellectual horizon 
of belief in the efficacy of saered formulas. As a 

* Paragraph 1 of the ' Code de Hamoiourabi (ed. Scheil), obv. 
cnl. v. li(i-32, Johns' translation, The Oldest Code o/ Lawn in 
the World, p. 1. 

t i.e. moves in all directions, and passes to and fro. 

J A reference apparently to sexual vigour. 

jit prevents < >w ption, or brings about a miscarriage. 

|| i.e. the moon-god. 

If i.e. ' May thy face glow with the heat of the fire like the 
metallic setting of a stone seal cylinder, and then lose its colour 
— like the heated metal when thrown into the water.' 



specimen — and this is perhaps the finest of this 
series of addresses — we may choose the one with 
which the seeond tablet of the series opens— 

' O Nusku, great god, chief of the great gods, 
Guardian of the offering 1 ! of all the Jgigi,* 
Founder of cities, restorer of sanctuaries ; 
Brilliant day, whose command is supreme ; 
Messenger of Anu,t obedient to the decrees of Bel; 
Mighty in battle, whose attack is powerful. 
Nusku, glowing, overthrower of enemies, 
Without thee no sacrificial feast is held in E-kur ; i 
Without thee Shamash the judge does not execute 
any judgment.' 

Fire being an element common to heaven — rn 
shown by the lightning — and to earth, the god 
Nusku is appropriately figured as the messenger oi 
the god of heaven, and as obedient to the dictates 
of Del, who here represents the god of earth. The 
presence of fire in the sanctuaries, and it* use in 
the sanctiiieation of the sacrifices brought, by the 
worshippers, suggest the references in the second 
and eighth lines of this hymn, while its power as 
an indispensable factor in all forms of civilization 
and its destructive force in war emphasize two 
other phases of the god's nature. Up to this point 
we appear to have before us a hymn composed in 
honour of Nusku that might appropriately have 
been sung in connexion with a sacrificial ritual in 
a temple erected in honour of the god in question. 
The following lines, however, reveal the real pur- 
pose of the invocation. The victim, about to burn 
the images of the evil powers that have brought 
about his misfortune, is represented as saying — 
' I, thy servant So and So,$ son of So and So, 

Whose god is So and &o,\< whose goddess is So and So, 

I turn to thee, 1 seek thee, I raise my hands, I prostrate 
myself before thee : 

Burii my sorcerer and my witch ; 

May the life of my sorcerer and my witch be taken hold 
of and destroyed I 

Let me live that I may praise thee, and in humility 
e\tol thee.' 

The images, as has already been pointed out, 
were made of various materials, and the second 
tablet of the 'Alaklu' series contains no fewer 
than eight Nusku hymns, introduced as preludes 
to the formulas prescribed for the burning of the 
images of the sorcerers and witches. We are to 
assume, of eourse, that the officiating priest selects 
the one appropriate to the occasion and to the 
material employed for the making of the image, 
and gives the necessary instructions to the wor- 
sbipper in regard to the ceremonies to be pei foinied 
in connexion with the exorcizing rites. But the 
witch and the soreereralso have recourse to making 
images of their proposed victims, and have the 
power of transferring to the individual the sym- 
bolical tortures and miseries that they inflict upon 
his counterpart. The fourth tablet of the series is 
largely taken up with a description of the various 
manipulations to which the witches submit the 
images as a means of adding to the tortures of 
those whom the images represent. To symbolize 
their victims and thus bring about their death, 
the witches place the images in coffins and bury 
them, or immure them, or eoneeal them under the 
thresholds of houses— both representing primitive 
modes of buria.1, — or they are thrown into wells, 
or placed on bridges where they would be exposed 
to being trampled upon, and more of the like. As 
a eounter move, the same treatment was prescribed 
for the images of the witches, to which, likewise, 
poisonous plants would be symbolically admin is- 

* A designation for the throng of heavenly deities or spirits. 

t The god of heaven. 

j Name of the temple of Bel in Nippur, which, however, hai 
become a generic designation for a sanctuary, and also for tha 
earth in general. 

5 Here the name of the victim is to be inserted. 

II Here the victim names the special patron god and goddess, 
whom each individual is- supposed to possess. See JastDW, 
Jieligion Ealylvnisnx itnd Astyrieii*, p, 1SJ4 f. 
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tered in order to counteract the poison tliat the 
witches had, in some way, introduced into the 
Indies of their victims ; and the al tempt, it would 
seem, was also made to liud the hidden images 
made of the victims, and thus to release t lie un- 
fortunate ones from the ills with which they were 
utllicted. An incantation at the beginning of the 
fifth tablet, to be used in connexion with such 
rites, rends — 

'The witch and the sorceress— 
.She sit* in the shallow oi the wall, 

Sits and brink's al>out ni.v bewitchment, makes my images.* 
I will sent! thee khaltappan plant and sesame. 
To break up thy charm, to make thy words return to thee ; t 
The bewitchment prepared by thee, — may it he fur thee ! 
The images that thou IioaI uuule, may they represent thee ! 
The water that thou hast concealed,!— may it l« for thee ! 
.May thy incantation not come High, may thy words have no 

effect ! 
Hy command of Ea, Shamash, Marduk, and the threat mistress 

or the gods.' § 

This fifth tablet illustrates also the faintness of 
the demarcation between witch and demon, to 
which attention has already lieen directed, 1| for 
almost imperceptibly the incantations pass from 
denunciations of the witches to imprecations 
hurled against the demons. The last incantation 
of the tablet, applicable to the demons, fumbhes 
a characteristic example of a direct formula in- 
tended to drive the demons out of a man's body— 

'Away, away, Tar away, tar away '. 
For shame, for shame, lly away, fly away | 
Hound about face, no away, far «wi»y 1 
Out of my hody, away ! 
Out oi my body, far away 1 
Out of my body, for shame I 
Out of my body, lly away ! 
Out of my body, round about face I 
Out of my body, go away ! 
Into my iiody do not return ! 
To my hody draw not nigh ! 
To my body do not approach I 
Int*i my hody do not force your wcy 1 
My body torture not ! 
By Nhaiiiash, the mighty, be forsworn ! 
By Ea, the lord of every thing, be forsworn 1 
By Marduk, the chief evorcizer oi the god*, be torsworn ! 
From the fire-god, who consumes you, be forsworn ! 
From my body may you be restrained !' 

The sixth tablet of the series is taken up with 
a series of addresses directed against the witches, 
ami appeals to the lire -god, which furnish some 
further interesting portrayals of the partly hidden 
and wholly mischievous workings of the witches, 
without, however, adding anything of material 
■value to our conception of these brings. 

In the seventh tablet we pass from incantations 
used in connexion with the burning of images and 
with other treatment accorded to them, to the use 
of oil and water as means of purification, A refer- 
ence in one of these incantations to the waters 
of Eridu, the old city sacred to Ea, at the head of 
the Persian (tiilf, is a valuable indication of the 
place at which this part of the * Mnklu ' ritual origi- 
nated ; and in general, when waters of publication 
are referred to in t he incantation texts, the two 
chief streams of Babylonia — the Euphrates and the 
Tigris — both of which had a sacred character, are 
introduced or implied, though the conception of 
purification has, in the course of time, widened so 
as to include the ellicacy of water in general as a 
gymlKil of purification. It will be sufficient to re- 
produce one of these incantations, which may serve 
as a specimen of their general character — 

' I have washed my hands, cleansed my body, 
With the pure waters of a source which arises in Eridu ; 
Whatever is evil, whatever is not good, 
That is lodged in my body, in my flesh, In my limbs, — 

* i.e. images of me, 

t i.e l»*e their power. 

j i.e. gathered tor the purpose of pouring o\er the image. 

f i.e. Nin-makh or IxhUir. 



The evil arising from bad dreams, < 



is, and unfavourable 



ii See p. 55*>. 
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Which t see by day, 

Trample on in the street, cast aside, — 

The evil nhcdtt, the evil uttdeku ; 

.sickness, Pestilence, Fever, 

Distress, 1'aiu, Complaint, Weakness, Groaning, 

Woe and Ache, severe bodily altliction, 

Terror and extreme Misery, etc, etc' 

— all manner of distress, it is hoped, may be 
elleetually removed by the purifying power ol the 
sacred element. 

The addition of such incantations, in which 
water plays the chief part of the ritual, points to 
the composite character of the * Maklu ' series, 
wliich, from dealing exclusively with the burning 
of images and with appeals to the fire-god, is thus 
enlarged into a general incantation ritual, to serve 
as a guide for the exorcizing priest in picking out 
such portions as are applicable to the ease brought 
before hi in, Further light is thrown on the prin- 
ciples underlying the combination of incantations 
into a fixed and elaborate ritual by the eighth and 
last tablet of the series, wliich furnishes a summary 
of all the incantations contained in the previous 
seven, by repeating their opening words or lines in 
uninterrupted succession. One is tempted to con- 
jecture that this arrangement, which is also found 
at the close of another incantation series,* was in- 
tended to serve the purposes of an index or table 
of contents, to enable tne officiating functionary 
of the temple to obtain a rapid survey of the in- 
cantations comprised in the ritual, and then to turn 
to those chosen by him. However this may lie, 
the ' Maklu ' series, like the various other ones that 
have been put together from the tablets of AsMir- 
bfuiipars library, t clearly points to an elaborate 
process of composition and editing of the hundreds 
of formulas produced in the course of time for the 
purpose of relieving those attacked by the demons, 
or bewitched by the sorcerers and sorceresses. 

Besides the incantation scries in the proper sense, 
the priests also compiled for their own use hand- 
books to serve as guide* in the performance of 
incantation rites, in which specilic directions of 
all kinds are given, detailing the manner in 
which the images of protecting spirits are to be 
grouped around the couch on which the man 
stricken with disease lies, so as to guard him 
against further harm from the demons; what 
sacrifices are to be ottered in connexion with the 
recital of the incantations, where they are to 
be offered, what prayers or formulas should be 
spoken in connexion with these sacrifices, and 
more of the like. In the subdivision of prt«*tly 
fnnetions which followed with the growth of the 
temples of Babylonia and Assyria, a special class 
of priests arose, known as the dshi^u,* into whole 
hands the carrying out of exorcizing rites was 
entrusted ; just as another class, known as ilie 
b&rii, took charge of the omen rituals. Indeed 
we are justified in concluding from the elaborate 
character of the incantation texts and the incanta- 
tion rituals, that, throughout the duration of the 
Babylono-Assyrian religion, the beliefs upon which 

•The 'Labartu' series. See llyhnnan, Zrit$chrifl fur 
Antitr. xvi. p. lOOf. 

t No fewer than six distinct series are now known, distin- 
guished by the following names :— 1. Maklu, edited hv Ktiudi-znn ; 
2. iShurpu, 'Durning,' cd. by Zimmcrn, liritrun? zur KemitnU 
dtr llahytomschnx HelvjUm, i., Leipzig, I^IHS; 3. Ijbartn, <-d. 
by Mvhrman, Xtuchr. .fur A**)tr. \m. 14I--2ih»; 4. t'tukku 
lininuti, ' Kvil Demons,' published in Cmtritorm Texts from 
ttahultmuin Tablet* in the i!riti*h Muxntm, part xvi. with 
supplements in part s\ii., Ix>ndoit, VMM ; S. Ti'u, 'Head sick- 
ness"; and fl. Ashakku marsu, '.b/mUn sickness.' The two 
la«l named arc published in Cuneiform '/Vjrfw, part xvFl. The 
la-t three are transliterated and translated by Thompson in 
Itrrit* and Evil Spirit* uj Habytonia, vols. i. and ii. (Londun, 
11* W). 

— term •aslulitp (On t*> L">>. 
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the incantations rested, and the ceremonies con- 
nected with the incantations, continued to exer- 
cise a strong hold on the people, and constituted, 
in fact, one of the main factors of the religion 
itself, viewed from the side of religions practice. 

4. Omens and oracles.— Inseparably linked to the 
beliefs on which the incantation texts and rituals 
rest, is a second branch of the religious literature 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians. While, as we 
have seen, the view gradually arose which attri- 
buted the small ills and minor worries and mis- 
fortunes of existence to the mischievous workings 
of evilly disposed demons, whereas the gods were 
regarded as, on the whole, favourably inclined, 
it was the gods with whom the control of the 
fate of the individual, as of the nation, in the 
final instance rested. To the gods, therefore, the 
appeal was made for relief from the sufferings 
caused by demons or witches ; and it was of vital 
importance, even when the skies seemed serene, 
to retain the favour and goodwill of the gods, 
so as to be sure of their assistance when clouds 
appeared on the horizon. Moreover, the faith in 
the goodness of the gods was not so strong as to 
engender a feeling of absolute, security in their wor- 
shippers. On the contrary, it was felt that their 
favour could easily he turned into hostility, and 
their favourable disposition towards man did not 
prevent them from manifesting their displeasure 
at any slight provocation. Failure to bring the 
proper homage, entering upon an important under- 
taking without assuring oneself of the support of 
the deity, or without making certain that it was 
begun at the proper moment, or even choosing the 
wrong formulas in an incantation ritual, — these 
and other errors might be fraught with disastrous 
consequences. Again, even after the incantation 
rites had been performed, the prayers recited, 
the sacrifices brought, the symbolical ceremonies 
carried out, it was necessary to know whether the 
hoped-for relief would be forthcoming. 

To keep the gods favourably disposed, and to 
determine if possible what help they would grant, 
were two goals that the worshipper in Babylonia 
and Assyria was ever compelled to hold before 
him. Preventive measures were therefore called 
for, as well as remedial efforts. Punctiliousness 
in carrying out prescribed rites was an important 
element in such measures, but by no means the 
only one ; it was equally important to ascertain 
in some direct way the will of the gods and their 
future intentions. If happily one 'could forestall 
the future, then all fears might be dissipated, and, 
at all e\ents, one would not be overwhelmed by an 
unexpected check to one's endeavours. Naturally, 
the occasions when, through the mediation of the 
priests, oracles were sought, were chiefly such as 
concerned the general weal. The individual came 
in for his share, but that share, judging from the 
specimen* of the oracle literature that have been 
preserved, was a small one in comparison with 
t he part played by matters of public concern. 
Most notable among these specimens is a group of 
prayers addressed to the sun-god,* dating irom the 
reigns of Esarhaddon and Assnrbanipal. They 
have reference to expeditions undertaken against 
a group of nations to the north-east of Assyria 
known as the Kashtariti, who at various times, 
abetted by other tribes and peoples settled in their 
vicinity, appear to have given the Assyrians con- 
siderable trouble. The interesting feature of these 
prayers is the pattern according to which they are 
arranged— a pattern which points to the develop- 
ment of a fixed ritual prescribed for such occa- 
sions. Each prayer may be subdivided into live 

* Published hy J. A. Knudtzon, Atsyrische Gelete an dtn 
Sonnmgvtt (Leipzig, ls.93). ; } | ; /• j 



parts, consisting (1) of a question or a series of 
questions addressed to the sun-god ; (2) an appeal 
to the god not to manifest anger, and to forgive 
errors unwittingly committed iu the sacrificial 
rites that accompany the appeal ; (3) a repetition 
of the question or questions, generally in a some- 
what varying form ; (4) a second appeal ; and, 
Jinally, (5) an examination of the omens to be 
derived from the inspection of the sacrificed 
animals. 

As in the case of the incantation rituals, the 
greatest possible care had to be observed in the 
performance of details. The sacrificial animal— 
generally a lamb— had to be guarded against all 
impurities. It must be physically sound, and 
before passing on to the inspection of the organs — 
upon ttie position, proportions, and character of 
which, together with any possible peculiarities, 
much depended — the priest was obliged to exercise 
almost innumerable precautions against interfer- 
ence with a trustworthy interpretation, lie had 
to don the proper dress, guard himself against any 
kind of impurity; he had to assume the right 
position in making the inspection, which itself 
had to proceed in a certain order ; he had to speak 
the proper words, and much more of the like. In 
the questions that he asks, likewise, all contin- 
gencies are to be taken into consideration, and 
the ritual indicates all the various marks and 
symptoms that should be sought for in the organs 
of the sacrificial animal. A few extracts from one 
of these prayers will serve as an illustration of the 
general character of these oracles. The priest, 
who throughout the ritual acts as mediator, ad- 
dresses the s-nn-god — 

' < ) Shamash, great lord, a9 I ask tbee, do thou in thy mercy 
answer me, 

■ From this day, the 3rd day of this month of Jyyar (the 2nd 
month), to the 11th day of the month of Ab (the 5th month) uf 
this year, a period of ouk hundred days and one hundred nights 
is the prescribed term for the oracular inquiry.' 

The request is thus specified— for an oracle that 
should indicate what is to take place during the 
coming 10U days. The question itself, always un- 
folded in a most elaborate manner, concludes in 
one case as follows :— 

'The capture of that city Kishassu, through any enemy what- 
soever within the specified period — is it definitely ordained by 
thy great and divine will, Sbamash? Will it actually come 
to pass?' 

The phrases used to prevent an}' interference 
with the correct and proper inspection of the 
animal are generally as follows : — 

'Prevent anything unclean from defiling the place of inspec- 
tion, Prev ent'the lamb of thy <li\ inity which is to be inspected 
from being imperfect and unfit. 

'Guard him who takes hold of the body of the lamb, who 
ia clothed in the proper sacrificial dress, from having eaten, 
drunk, or handled anything unclean. Makt his hand firm ; 
guard the diviner, thy servant, from speaking a word hastily.' 

After the inspection has been made and all the 
various points noted, the priest prays— 

'By virtue of this sacrificial lamb, arise and grant true 
mercy, favourable conditions of the parts of the animal ; may a 
declaration favourable and beneficial be ordained by thy great 
divinity ; grant that this may come to pass ! To thy great 
divinity, C> Shamash, great lord, may it be pleasing, and may 
an oracle be sent as an answer !' 

Following the same general model, a large 
number of questions regarding the outcome of 
military movements on the part of the Assyrian 
rulers are propounded through the priest, who, in 
his capacity as diviner, bears the specific designa- 
tion of bia-Ci.* Subjects of a more personal char- 
acter, connected with the royal household, are 
likewise introduced. So in one instance an oracle 
is sought of Shamash to determine whether Mika, 
the mother of Esarhaddon, will recover from a 
* i.c * the seer from baru, ' to see,' 
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sickness from which she is sullcring : * and apraiu, 
before giving lii.s dau ght#r in marriage to a 
foreigner, Barlatuu, the king of Uhkuxa.t K*ar- 
haddon inquires whether lit' is to be trusted, 
' whether lie will fuliil the promises t Lint lie lias 
nuule, ami execute the decrees of the Assyrian 
king in good faith.' Another interesting illustra- 
tion is furnished l»y an inquiry on tlie occasion 
when the aaiiiu king proposes to nssoeiate his son 
with him in the atlaira of government Z — 

' O Shamash, great lord, oa I ask Ihce, do thou in pood fnith 
answer nif. Kanrliaddon, the king of Assyria, may t lis puri>ose 
lie pleasing and meet with success ! Siniddinnpal his son, whose 
name is written on this tablet arid placed before thy tfrcnt 
divinity, is it pleasing to thy great divinity, that he Hhould 
enter into the governments is it acceptable in thine Hcs'/ 
Tin great di\ inity knows it. Is the entry ol Siniddimipal the 
soil of Esarhaddon, whose name is written on this tablet by 
command of thv great divinity, is it ordained and fixed, V 
yhaniiiah, great lord '. Will it actually come to pass?" 

In the oracle texts of the class published l>y 
Knudtzon the answers to the questions are not 
givtMt, the purpo#e of the texts being to furnish 
1 and preserve the rituals observed for the occasions 
referred to, so that these might serve as models 
for future days, just as these rituals, no doubt, 
followed models that had been preserved from 
earlier days, revolting, in all probability, to the 
utsigu* developed in the temples of .Shamash in 
Babylonia. Uther texts, however, furnish the 
answers. So we have a series of eight oracles 
delivered to the same Esarhaddon by the goddess 
Ishtar of Arbela An interesting feature of these 
oracles is Unit, in most cases, the medium of com- 
munication is a priestess, which recalls the pro- 
minent part played by women as sorceresses in 
incantation texts. The female soothsayer forms 
tin; natural complement to the priestess ; it is the 
attachment to the service ol* a deity that changes 
the priestess from a messenger of evil into one who 
can fathom the Divine intention, liut both func- 
tions re^t on the belief in the mysterious power 
of women a belief which is widespread among 
ancient nations, and survives among people who are 
•till in the primitive stage of culture. A reassur- 
ing message given to the king l.y a priestess Bnyn, 
a native of Arbela, and uttered by her in t lie name 
of Tshtar and Nebo, reads as follows : a 

'Fear nnt, Esarhaddon, I, the Lord," speak to thee. The 
beams ol thy heart 1 strengthen as thy mother who gave thee 
life. Sixty ft tfreat gods are with tne, drawn up to protect 
thee. The god sin is on thy right side, Sliamn*<h on thy left. 
Sixty great gods tire round about thee, drawn up in halite array 
in the centre of the citadel. On men du not relv. Lift up 
thine crs and look to me. I nm Ishtar of Arbela, who has 
made Aslior gracious to line. Thy weakness I will change to 
strength. Fear not ! Glorify me ! Is not the enemy subdued 
who has been handed over to thee' I proclaim it aloud. Tlie 
future I will moke 'jlorinus, a* [I did] tlie j a5t. I am Nebo, the 
lord ol I he writing tablet. Glorify me !' 

of a more definite character is a manage sent 
to Esarhaddon from Aslnir, who is, like Nebo 
and Ishtar, represented as addressing the king 
directly;:— 

' As for thr«e encode* that plot against thee, that force thee 
to march out, since thou didst open thy mouth [savins], ■" 1 
implore Ashnr "" 1 ha\e heard thv cry. Out of the gmd gate 
of heaven I pror'aim it aloud. Surelv I will hasten to let lire 
devour them. Tli'iii shall st-nd unions them. Before thee 1 
(riiall appear. Into the mountains 1 shall bring them to rain 



• See the text in Knudtzon, iV No. 101. 

t A district to the north -cast of Assyria. See Knudtzon, 

* Y Knudtzon, No. 107. 

$ Literally, bit ritluW, t>. 'house of government* 

i liawl. i'v. pi. ill. See the translations of Hanks. American 

Jiiurnnt of ^aaitic LawjiKi-i,-*, mv. i~ll., which, however, 

require correction at tminv points. 

* lUwiiuw.n, iv. 01 ; obv. uol. ii. IU-39. 

•• *> NclMl. 

ItTnc number 'sixty' is chosen as representative of all the 
gods, so that the phrase is eqnivaltut to 'the entire pantheon." 
i; Strong, ticih-Hje Z. Atnii/riolo.-*** 



> is equivalent to 'the entire pantheon.' 
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down upon them stones of destruction. Thy foes 1 shall cut 
down, tilling the river with their blood. Let them behold and 
glorify me, lor Ashur the lord of nods am I.' 

Accompanying this message are instructions to 
pour out precious oil, and to oiler snci'ilices with 
sweet-smelling incense. The oil and tlie sacrifices 
at the delivery of an oracle may properly be 
regarded as prompted by the desire to retain the 
favour of the gous, and as a manifestation of 
grateful homage ; but oil and the ottering of 
animals also play an important part in leeurin^ 
the oracle itself. In tlie series of prayers addressed 
to the sun-god, of which we have above given a 
brief account, there are included indication* of the 
features in the animals, the position of the organs, 
special marks and peculiarities to which the atten- 
tion of the olliciating priests is directed.. These 
indications are of primal signiiiunnue, for on the 
results of the inspection the answer to the ijiies- 
tions depended. Onu is probably safe in asserting 
that no orach; was furnished without the inter- 
pretation of omens, so that, even when no refer- 
ence to omens is expressly made, we may feel 
certain that it is implied. Indeed the study and 
interpretation of omens appear to have formed in 
Babylonia and Assyria the basis of oracular utter- 
ances. In the players in question the priest is 
instructed to observe whether there is a slit at 
the nape of the neck on the left side, whether 
there is some peculiarity at the bottom of the 
bladder on the left side, whether the viscera are 
sound. The si/.e of the limbs ami organs of the 
animal were likewise of importance; and indeed 
there is no feature of any special character that 
could be overlooked, before, as a result of the most 
careful study, the priest was in a position to reveal 
from the various omens the intention of the 
gods. A special significance appear* to have heen 
attached to the liver, due, apparently, t<> an 
association of ideas — found among many nations 
of antiquity between the liver am) the general 
disposition and character. Among the tablets in 
the British Museum* there is an interesting dia- 
gram of the liver of a sheep, divided oil" into small 
sections, with explanatory notes, to serve as a 
guide for the priest* in their inspection. 

Not only theomensderived from saerili< es, but the 
appearance, position, number, midsize oft lie 1 nibbles 
funned by oil poured into a goblet or howl of 
water, constituted a means of determining the will 
or purpose of the gods. Here was a phase of the 
'oracle' ritual that lent itself to an almost more 
detailed development than even the inspection of 
sacrificial animals. There were iimutiieralile pos. 
.sibilities to he considered, and we are fortunate in 
possessing some texts t which furnish the proof of 
the care expended in taking all imaginable con- 
tingencies into consideration. From these text*, 
which served as handbooks to the b'tvii priests, it 
appears that, according a* the oil bubbles appeared 
to the left or the right side of the goblet or IhiwI, 
separated into smaller bubbles or united into larger 
ones, it poi tended good or evil. The si/e and a bo 
the colour of the oil bubbles had a significance, us 
well as the action of the bubbles after their appear- 
ance on the surface. In short, an elaborate science 
of divination grew up in the course of tin e in 
Babylonia ami Assyria, which embraced many 
nunc elements than the inspection of sarnlicial 
animals, and the action of oil when mixed with 
water. 

Before turning to some of these other phases of 

• Citniifurm Text* Irom ftnbvionia n TaH*'*, <•>.• , in the 
tiritinh Mitwmn, pi vi. pi. Kiln. S'l I ->. ":^>. See ll^-ier, 
(fil ' Note »ur un iiinmiiiiviit babylonien se rapporlaut a I i-vtts- 
picine' (Heneia, is'.Hi); and (h) 'Note snr un noiiveau doouiii-ut 
bahvlnnien we ra;i] ort ant a l'rxtwpi due ' (Cenewi, !!*!). 

t 'Cuntiform VW*.«. etc.. pt. til. pi. •-»-■*, and pi. v pi. 4 ~ S, e 
Ulifttrr* i^wM""^' dm LubytonUm (I.e.,./..-, WtC) 
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the science, it is necessary to point out here the 
natural extension of oracles and omens from public 
affairs of the State, and from the semi - public 
interests of royalty to the affairs of the individual. 
The fact that, in such a lax-ge portion of the 
oracle and omen literature, the national welfare 
and conditions affecting the political situation 
form the subject, must not mislead us into under- 
estimating the share that the individual had in 
beneliting from the prerogatives enjoyed by the 
priests as the mediators between the gods and 
their worshippers. The preponderance of public 
affairs over the concerns of the individual which 
appears in these texts, is due in part to the 
circumstance that most of them were drawn up 
at the instigation of the rulers, and in part to 
the natural desire of the priests to provide, first 
of all, for proper guides in carrying out the 
demands made upon them by their royal masters. 
The example of Assurbanipal in ordering his 
scribes to provide him with copies of the literary 
productions of the country, was probably merely a 
continuation of a much older custom of Babylonian 
rulers in ordering the rituals required for the 
various purposes of official exigencies, and for the 
various occasions of the year, to be perpetuated in 
writing. Furthermore, the welfare of the country 
was a natural preliminary condition to the happi- 
ness of the individual ; for, unless the gods showed 
a favourable attitude towards the eountry as a 
whole, it was not to be assumed that the indi- 
vidual could hope for Divine favour. Next to the 
attitude of the gods towards the State, their good- 
will towards the ruler was of primary importance, 
partly beeanse of the close identification of the 
career of the ruler with the State, partly because 
of the continued strength of the belief that the 
ruler stood nearer to the gods than the ordinary 
individual, and that upon his conduct and upon the 
consequent disposition of the gods towards him 
a large share of the national welfare depended.* 
Hence even such an event as illness or misfortune 
in the royal family was of public significance, for 
it portended, or at all events might portend, that 
some deity was angry with the ruler himself, and 
had thus manifested his displeasure. The ordinary 
individual could hardly hope for consideration in 
approaching a deity who had plainly shown his 
ill-humour towards the most important personage 
in the land. 

But such conditions represented, after all, the 
exceptional state of affairs. Unless the country 
was engaged in warfare, or unless some accident 
had befallen a member of the royal family, the 
supposition was that the gods were inclined to 
listen to petitions or to assist the individual in his 
appeals for help or advice ; at all events, it was 
safe to make the attempt to approach the Divine 
throne through the mediation of the priest. Again, 
if some god hail shown his anger by punishing an 
individual with sickness or by overwhelming him 
with disaster, it was perfectly reasonable to make 
the attempt to regain his goodwill, 'to set the 
deity's heart at rest,' as the religious phraseology 
expressed it. 

The extension of the order of ideas which 
enabled the priests to ascertain the intention of 
the gods when affairs of State or of the royal 
household were in question, resulted in the pre- 
paration of more or less elaborate handbooks 
covering the interpretation of all unusual pheno- 
mena, whether occurring in the heavens or on 
earth. Eclipses, disturbances in the usual order 
of natural events, the movements of the moon and 
sun, as well as of the planets and stars, and the 

* On the position of the king as standing closer to the gods, 
and as oiijrinallv viewed as the representative or even incarna- 
tion of a deity, see Frazer, The Golden Jiuugh'^x 142 ff., 232, etc. 



appearance of the clouds, represent some of the 
main incidents to which the attention of the 
piiestswas directed for the purpose of determining 
their bearing on the general welfare, as well as on 
the fate of individuals. Coming to such terres- 
trial phenomena as enter more particularly into 
the life of the individual, we find tliat dreams, for 
instance, or unusual signs in the case of newborn 
children, — abnormally large or abnormally small 
features, moustrosities of all kinds,— were re- 
garded as revealing the intentions of the deities, 
or were looked upon as portents of future events. 
The movements of certain animals, — more par- 
ticularly of dogs,— the flight of birds, the appear, 
ance of snakes or of certain insects in the high- 
ways or in bouses, as well as monstrosities among 
animals, were fraught with meaning, and, in 
general, it may be said that every incident that 
had any unusual feature connected with it called 
for an interpretation. In this way the omen 
literature representing the record of past experi- 
ence, and embodying the wisdom of the past in 
the interpretation of signs of all kinds, assumed in 
the course of time enormous dimensions— so large 
that it is quite difficult to obtain an accurate 
survey of the held covered by the omen texts. 
For the purposes of this sketch, however, it will 
be snllicient to characterize briefly some of the 
chief classes of this branch of the religious litera- 
ture of Babylonia and Assyria. 

Taking as our first illustration unusual orcur- 
j'ences in the, movements of the heavenly bodies, it 
is natural to lind special significance attached to 
eclipses of the sun and moon ; and it is also 
obvious that such occasions were interpreted as 
having a bearing chiefly on public affairs or on the 
fate of the royal household, because of the close 
relations between the gods and earthly rulers — 
their representatives, in a measure— to which re- 
ference has already been made. Calendars were 
drawn up with indications of what the obscuring 
of the sun or moon, through eclipses or through 
the movements of clouds, on any particular day of 
the month portended. Arranged in the order of 
the months, the days of the month are entered 
on which, according to past experience, eclipses 
occurred, and also those on which, according to 
calculation, they might occur, and then the in- 
terpretation is set forth for each of the days 
enumerated. Interchanging with the references 
to actual eclipses, a record is also made of what 
the concealment of the sun behind clouds on 
certain days portended. Selecting from a long 
text of this nature, covering many tablets, the 
section devoted to the month of Tishri, the 7th 
month, we lind the following entries* recorded : — 

* If on the 1st day of the month of Tishri the sun is obscured, 

king against king will declare war. 
If on the Oth day, Adad t will raise his cry. 
If on the 11th day, a disaster will occur, the kingof Mar dies. 
If on the 13th day, the king of Akkad t dies, and, in the case 

of an eclipse, [the same fatej is portended for the king of 

If on the 14th day there is an eclipse of the snn, there will ba 

destructive rains, and the king of Aniurru dies. 
If on the loth day, the wealth of the sea perishes.? 
If on the Kith day, there will be food in plenty in the land, 

the canals will be full, or lit portends thatj the abkallu will 

hurst forth. || 
If on the 18th dav, then will be peace for the king ; Bel in 

the country [will proclaim?] an oracle regarding the land of 

the enemy. 
If on the 20th day, the country will he diminished, the throne 

o Elani will be overthrown. 



* Craig, Astrological-Astronomical Texts, pi. Zi, ohv. 1-17. 

t Adad is the god of storms. The phrase is therefore to ba 
taken as an indication that storms will sweep the land. 

I i.e. Bahvlonia. 

§ An expression which apparently refers to the destruction o! 
animal life in the waters. 
'! . ,tl,UlW:ai/u is a title of a high officer. The sense of tins pre- 
diction is obscure. '•&/ 
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If on the 21»t day, the obscuration portends destruction to 

the country. 
If on the -2»th flay. Bel will cause destruction; the kin;,' of 
thit land during thai jear will overrun the country or [it 
portends that) the king will he safe, 
f f on the 'itith «lnv, in that year the kins will die, the country 

will softer misfortune. . . . 
If on the 30th day, the kin^r will have & Ion;; reign , . . there 

will be food in plenty in the land. 
It from the 1st to the'soth day tho sun is obscured, the gods 

will overwhelm the whole country [with disaster]. 
If the day is dark, hut the planets Miliar * and L>apinu t are 
wen toother, city, king, and people will he safe, canals 
will he lull of water. 
If, contrary to calculation, the sun is obscured, the king will 

Ik- in di*tn.fs . . . 
Ff in the month of Tishri the sun is obscured, the king dies, 

the country will witness disaster or [it portends! Joy.' 
Obscure as some of tlie predictions are — due in 
part to the defective nature of the text — tlieir 
gwxirnl character is quite clear. Tlie references 
to spoeilie personages like tlie king of Amurrn, of 
klam, of Akkad, may be taken as indications that 
at tome time or another the death of a ruler in one 
of these countries took place on the day in question, 
or that .some disaster overtook him. This occur- 
rence would then naturally he made the basis for 



letermining the inauspicious character of the day. 
We are not therefore to suppose that the death of 
a particular ruler of the countries named is in- 
tended to be predicted ; but, from theeircumstance 
that a ruler died on that day in the past, the 
obscuration of the sun on such a day portends a 
misfortune for the country, or possibly for the 
ruler in question. Uearing in mind that these 
omen calendars are intended to serve as guides for 
tlie priests, one can also understand the contra- 
dictory notes recorded for one and the same day. 
Such statements must obviously be interpreted as 
embodying observations of various events that at 
some time in the past took place. 

It is, accordingly, for the olliciating priest to 
determine by additional resources such, e.g., as 
the inspection of sneriticial animals, or an oil and 
water test, or the like whether the favourable or 
unfavourable omen is to be depended upon. That, 
in general, the disappearance of the sun owing to 
heavy clouds, or an actual eclipse, portends some 
evil, is a conclusion suggested by the natural 
association of ideas between durkncss and mis- 
fortune. Hence, at the close of the preceding 
and of the following omens dealing with the other 
months, it is stated as a general conclusion that 
an obscuration of the sun portends evil to the 
king, being a prediction of his death, and also 
indicating disaster to the country. But the text 
adds the possible alternative that on certain days 
and under certain conditions the phenomenon in- 
dicates 'joy' — i.e. is to be regarded as a favour- 
able omen. Here, again, when the indications for 
such days, based on pn-t experience, are either 
favourable or unfavourable, it lies with the priest 
to determine by other means jit his disposal which 
of the alternatives will be likely to occur. 

The omens derived from the second great 
heavenly hotly— the moon — were in some respects 
of even greater importance, because of the more 
definite character of its movements ; or, as we 
ought perhaps to put it, bocaiwe of the greater 
ease with which these movements could be fol- 
lowed. Completing its comse as it does in 'Jll 
or 3U days, tlie most obvious point to which the 
attention of observers would be directed would be 
the appearance of the new moon as the period 
marking the beginning of a new course. In the 

Second place, note would be taken on what day — disturljaiiees, exurnal or internal, 
whether l*2th, 13th, 14th, 15th, or 16th day-the „ ..^St'^™"*^*'" K!E* 
s»h was to be seen together with the moon ; for 
upon this phenomenon, as was ascertained by ex- 
perience, depended the day at the end of the 
month when the moon and the sun would again be 

* Venus or UhU,. Dig ft /^fctf ' 6 ^ MfCt&Stift® 



in conjunction. Again, the varying appearance of 
the moon's horns, the character of the halt * round 
the moon, and naturally such more extrao.diuury 
occurrences as the lunar eclipse, would nerve as a 
hasis for lunar omeuology. Our knt.vrh-dge of 
these omens is derived chiefly from report* from 
court astrologers to their royal masters.* These 
reports are at times brief, consisting of only a few 
lines, as, o.f,. t the following connected with the 
sippenruuee of the new moon on the Ut day of the 
calculated lunar mouth— that is, when the pre- 
ceding month hud its full 30 days t — 

1 If the moon is seen on the 1st day, |it )>ortends that] the 
cnuntry will be favoured with tranquillity .; If the da> accord- 
ing to its calculation is long, it poi tends & reign ot long days.' 
[KeporD from BullutuJ. 

The same omen is furnished in the reports of 
quite a number of other astrolo^eis that have 
been preserved to us, but in some cases further 
specilications are given. So in one report there is 
added that in the ease of the mouths Nisan and 
Tishri— the 1st and 7th mouth* if the moon is 
full at the regular time, there will be good crops, 
and the king will be supreme. § Somewhat dif- 
ferent is a report from an astrologer Nebo-shum- 
islikun, who announces || — 



1 If the moon appears er>vered with a headband/' the king will 
be supreme. If tlie moon is seen on the first day, the day lieing, 
in accordance with calculation, long, it }H>rtends a long rule. 
The month will have30da\s in lull. If the moon appears on 
the lirst day, it i,s favourable to Akkad (i.e. Uahvlonia), un- 
favourable for Klam or Aniurru. If this happens in the month 
of Ab, then for Akkad it pot tends something favourable to the 
king, my lord.* 

Coming to reports that furnish omens according 
to the day on which the moon and sun are seen to- 
gether, the following may serve as a specimen :** — 

' If the moon appears out of season,! I traffic will be small ; on 
the Villi day the moon was seen with the sun. If, contrary to 
calculation, the moon and sun are sern together, n, powerful 
enemy will come t<» the land. The kin^ of Akkad will deleat 
his enemy. On the 12th day the moon with the sun wan seen. 
if the moon is been on tlie lJth day, it portends evil for Akkad, 
good for Elani anJ Amurru, but is an unfavourable omen for 
Akkad/ 

Comparing these two classes of reports, the 
guiding principle in both is apparent. A full 
month of 3U days suggest* by association of ideas 
— fulness, plenty, and general success, while a 
premature conjunction of the sun with the moon, 
indicative of a curtailment of the moon's course, 
as against the calculated lunar month, portends 
shortness of crops, diminution of trallic, and loss 
of dominion. In accordance with this, the appear- 
ance of the moon and sun together on the 13th and 
on the Kith day of the month portends unfavour- 
able events, while on the 14th and Kith day* the 
indications, varying somewhat according to the 
months, are, on the whole, favouiable. That the 
various report* do not always agree, and that even 
in one and tlie same report alternatives are otlered, 
or an intentional ambiguity uppears, are features 
that point to differences in the methods adopted 
by the astrologers, or to the natural dill'crences 
in experience which enter so largely into the judg- 
ment of the foretellers of events. An evidence of 
the high antiquity of the custom of deriving 

* A large collection of these re|>orts lias Keen published and 
interpreted by It. C. Thompson in The tle/torls of the Maijieiaii* 
ami Astrologer* nj Sinrveh and Vauyhm t- vols., London, liWU). 

t Thompson, No. 1. 

J hit. *elo>iii£ of month' — i.e. silence, as Thompson renders 
the phrase ; hut it is to be understood in the sense of alienee of 

to supremacy '— apparently 
idiomatic expression, to indicate that ho will be successful in 
nis endeavours. See Thompson, No. 9. 
Thompson, No. 17. 
■ A<iu also used to indicate the full moon, but here intended 
to designate some shadow on the moon. 
* i'loinpson. No. 1 11^ 

'""-^contrary to calculations. 
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omens from lunar phenomena is to be seen in the 
persistent use of the geographical terms so con- 
stantly recurring in the texts. Akkail is retained 
as the ohl designation of Babylonia; Amnnu, 
later the designation of Northern Syria, is used, 
as in very ancient historical texts, for the West 
in general ; while Elam, in a similar manner, is 
applied to the East in general. These same geo- 
graphical designations occur in connexion with 
those most significant of all heavenly pheno- 
mena — the eclipses of the moon and sun ; and it 
may he regaided as a noteworthy indication of 
the advance made in the interpretation of such 
phenomena, that under certain eircumstanees an 
eclipse which must have been startling to primi- 
tive nations, as a necessary omen of evil, might 
portend peace and prospeiity. In a report from 
an astrologer,* the various sections of the moon 
are made to correspond to the chief districts— the 
right side being Akkad or Babylonia, the left 
Elam, the top Amurru. and the hottom Subartu ; 
and according to the direction in which the shadow 
passes otF from the moon is the eelipse to be inter- 
preted. The moon drawing oil" from the shadow 
in a south-westerly direction portends evil for 
Elam and Amurru, while, if the eastern and 
northern parts are not affected by the eclipse 
but remain bright — the eclipse being therefore a 
partial one — it is a good sign for Subartu t and 
Akkad. In another report^ we encounter the 
following more specific indications : — 

'When an eclipse happens during: the morning; watch J and is 
complete (?), it portends corpses,!! and the ruler will also die. 
When an eclipse takes place in the morning watch and lasts 
through that watch, and a north wind comes, the sick in Akkad 
will recover. When an eclipse begins in the first section and 
remains in the second (i.e. is partial), it portends disaster for 
Elam. Gnti^I will not approach Akkad. If the eclipse begins 
at the first section and the second remains bright (i.e. even more 
partial), it portends that disaster will overtake Elam but not 
reach Akkad. If the eclipse takes place and stands on the 
second side, it portends mercy to the country. If the moon is 
obscured in the month of Siwan,** Ad.id will inundate (the 
land) at the end of the year ; if there is an eclipse in the month 
of Siwan, there will be a flood, and the product of the waters 
will be carried to the land.tt If an eclipse happens at the 
morning; watch dining the month of Siwan, it portends disaster 
to the temples of the land, and Shamash will be hostile.!* If an 
eclipse takes place in Siwan on the 14th day, the king will com- 
plete the year and then die, and his son will strive for the 
rulership and seize the throne, and there will be hostility and 
corpses. If an eclipse happens in Siwan at any time from the 
1st to the 30th day, it is an eclipse that portends something to 
the king of Akkad. There will be a general flood, and Adad 
will inundate the product of the land, and disaster will over- 
take a large army. ... If an eclipse happens in Siwan out of 
the calculated time, the king of legions will die, and Adad 
will inundate ; a flood will come, Adad will diminish the pro- 
duct of the land, and the leader of the army will encounter 
disaster.' 

In general, as will be seen, the eelipse, by a 
natural association of ideas, reinforced by the 
survival of the primitive sense of terror at the 
startling phenomenon of the moon passing into a 
shadow, was generally regarded as an evil omen, 
and it was merely a question which quarter of the 
world was to be affected. The frequency of inun- 
dations in a land like the Euphrates Valley made 
it safe to hazard a prediction of an overflow of the 
Tigris and Euphrates : and a single coincidence of 
an eclipse in the spring, with particularly heavy 
floods during the rainy season, would he sufficient 
to establish in the minds of the people a connexion 

* Thompson, No. 26S. 

1 Here used apparently for Assyria. 

J Thompson, No. 271. 

§ The night and day were ordinarily divided into three watches 
of four hours each. See Uelitzsch, Zeitschr. J'ur Assyr. vol. iv. 
pp. 2S4-2S7. 

|! i.e. many will die. 

% A country to the north-east of Babylonia. The omen means 
that Fahylonia need not fear an attack from this region 

"** The third month. 

ft i.e. the country will be so deeply inundated that the fish 
will swim ahont. in all directions. 

U i.e. there will he failure of 
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between the two events. Indeed, so unusual 
an occurrence as an eclipse would necessarily 
prompt a closer attention to events— such a<; poor 
crops, or the death of a king, or even a military 
expedition with its inevitable result of greater 
or lesser loss of life — that at other times would be 
taken for granted as perfectly normal occurrences, 
or, if not normal, at least not of an extraordinary 
character. 

The principles underlying the omer.s derived 
from other conditions observed in connexion with 
the moon are of the same general character — 
natural association of ideas and conclusions drawn 
from pa^t events coincident with the conditions in 
question. Thus, in an interesting series of repoi ts 
regarding the significance of a halo around the 
moon, a favourable or unfavourable interpretation 
depends upon the character of the halo, whether 
bright or dark — the latter being regarded in general 
as an indication of rain— or whether the halo was 
continuous or interrupted, and what planets or 
stars were to be seen within the halo. One of 
these reports,* which begins with the omen to he 
derived from the conjunction of the moon and sun 
on the I6th daj T , passes on to halo omens, and 
furnishes the following data -. — 

'If the moon has a halo, and the sunt stands within the 
halo of the moon, throughout the land one will speak justice, 
the father with his son will speak justice, the hosts will he 
successful. If the moon has a halo, and Mars stands within it, 
there will be destruction of cattde throughout the land, the 



within the moon's halo, it portends a lonjf rule. If liars and a 
planet stand facing each other [within it], it portends an attack 
on Elam. If liars passes out (7) of the halo, the kin;; of Elam 
will die.' 

It thus appears that Mars, which bears a name 
(Mushtabarru mitt Ami, i.e. 'portending death') 
that suggests ill-luek, is an unfavourable planet, 
whereas the 'sun' planet, Saturn, carries with it 
associations of good fortune and prosperity. The 
presence of Mars with another planet suggests a 
conflict ; while Mars leaving the halo, again by a 
natural association of ideas transfers the ill-omen 
to Elam, the hated rival of Babylonia. Likewise, 
from omens derived from observation of the move- 
ments of the planets, we learn that this distinction 
between favourable and unfavourable planets is 
maintained, though there are eircumstanees under 
which a favourable planet like Mardnk -Jupiter 
may beeome a portender of evil, while Nergal - 
Mars may under certain conditions change his 
forbidding aspect to one of good fortune. Thus, 
when Marduk -Jupiter appears at the beginning 
of the year, it portends a good crop of com ; J 
whereas, if the moon casts his shadow on Mardnk, § 
it means that a king will die in that year, or that 
an eelipj-e of the sun or moon will take place, and 
a ' great king' || will die ; and, again, it is interest- 
ing to observe the combination of favourable with 
unfavourable omens in the approach of a planet 
like Jupiter towards Mars, or in their position 
towards eaeh other. We learn "I that when Marduk 
stands in front of Nergal there will be prosperous 
crops, but also that it portends a slaughter of men. 
The approaeh of Nergal to Marduk means devas- 
tation, death among eattle, or that the king of 
Akkad will die in that year ; but at the same time 
it indicates plentiful crops. The evil suggested 
by Nergal is therefore compensated in a measure 
by the favourable indications associated under 

* Thompson, No. 99. See the general remarks on the halo of 
the moon, in the Introduction, \ol. ii. pp. xxiv-xxvi. 

t Bv sun is here meant the 'sun star' or the planet Saturn, 
as the text, No. 17C, rev. 3-4, specifically states. 

X Thompson, No. 1S4 § lb. No. 192. 

;i The ' great king' in these reports means apparently tha 
king of Bahvlonia, or perhaps also Assyria; whereas 'a king' 

"?Sn r Sn:S , ^ UallerCOm,trJ '- 
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most circumstances with Marcluk. Again, though 
the omens connected with Merrill- M:irs are on the 
wholu u n favourable, t-hwe are notable exceptions : 
as, e.g., when a report* tells us that if Mars is 
visible in the mouth of EIul— the Gth month— the 
crops of the Inml will he plentiful, and everything 
in the land will he prospwous ; hut, on the other 
hand, if Nerval approaches the union, the god Sin 
will cause evil to descend upon the land ; t and 
in this report the 'unlucky' character associated 
with Mars compensates the generally favourable 
nature of the portents in the case of other stars 
being seen near the moon. After this omen with 
reference to Xergal and Sin, the report con- 
tinues — 

'If any [other] planet stands on Lite left horn of the moon, 
the king will he powerful ; or if a star appears in front of the 
moon on the left side, the kiiuj will also be |»owtrful. If a star 
stands behind the inoon on the left side, the kinjr of Akkad will 
he powerful. If the star Dilgan (i.f. Virgo) stand* at the left 
horn, the crops in Akkad will In- plentiful; or if bilgan stands 
above the moon, the crops will be plentiful.' 

The report continue* in this way with a further 
series of omens derived from stars appearing on 
the left side, which, while portending evil because 
of the association between 'left' and 'unlucky,' 
yet are in so far favourable as the evil— loss of 
territory, or Hoods — is predicted for an enemy and 
Ids land, and not for the king of Assyria, to whom 
the report is furnished. 

Wind and thunderstorms as well as earth- 
quakes are included within the scope of the 
natural phenomena on which the astrologers of 
Babylonia and Assyria render reports to their 
royal masters. In regard to both wind and 
thunderstorms, the season of the year is naturally 
the prime factor in the decision whether the 
omen is to be interpreted as favourable or un- 
favourable. The storms and rains forming in a 



land like Me 



>taniia a natural season, upon 



whieh the fertility of the soil is dependent, ar 
in fact, under ordinary circumstances regarded as 
.signs of the favour of the gods; and we may well 
suppose that the Babylonians, like the ancient 
Hebrews, included in their ritual, at the approach 
of the rainy season, prayers that the gods might 
send the rains and also the storms since the 
former never came without the latter — over the. 
laud. In accordance with this view, a storm is 
ordinarily an omen of prosperity ; and it is only 
when the excessive severity of the ruins causes a 
Hood, or when the rain comes at the wrong time — 
in the spring instead of in the autumn and winter 
—that the omen is naturally unfavourable. A 
report from Asharidu, the servant of the king, 
reads $— 

'If a rainstorm comes over the land, crops will flourish, 
priecs will be steady. If a rainstorm continues in the land, 
there will he an increase of royal ]«mcr. If a rainstorm burst* 
forth in Shebet,} there will be a Kossite ellipse. I 

A storm still later in the season, in Adar "' (12th 
month), when the rains ordinarily have ceased, 
portends blighted crops; and as with rainstorms, 
so, up to a certain point in regard to thunder- 
btorms, the season of the year determines whether 
the rmen is to be regarded as favourable or un- 
favourable. But apparently a new factor enters 
into consideration here, for the voice of the god 
Adad himself is heard in the thunder; and it is 
this voice that the ahtrologers aie called upon 
to interpret. In consequence, as the priests were 
guided necessarily by observation of events that 
in the past had followed upon the sound of thunder 
at a particular season of the year or time of the 

* Thompson, No. 233. t lb. No. 234 1 lb. No. 2.10. 

{ i.e. the 11th month, towards the spring, when the severe 
storms onphl to be ov«t. 

U An tclij»-e portending some evil for the country north-east 
of Bah} Ion la. 
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day, the reports manifest a greater degree of in- 
consistency than in the interpretation of omens 
from rainstorms, where normal conditions consti- 
tuted a lirm basis for calculations. Thus, in the 
case of several reports dealing with omens in 
regard to thunder in the month of Ab— the . r >th 
month -one" informs us that the crop* will he 
plentiful, while another t declares that the omen 
portends evil. A distinction is made between 
thunder accompanied by rain and thunder in a 
cloudless sky. The report says*— 

' If Adad sends forth his voire in the month of Ah, on a dark 
day, with rain and lightning, waters will he poured forth in the 
canals. If on a cloudltss day Adad roars, there will be dis- 
tress or famine in the land.' 

Or again § — 
' If it lightens on * cloudless day, Adad will enuse a rl.>od.' 

The association between a thunderstorm ami a 
rainstorm out of season suggests the portent 

that II— 

'If, in Tishri,*! Adad sends forth his voire, there will he 
hostility in the land. If it rains in the month of Tishri, there 
wilt be disaster to the sick and to cattle, and disaster to (ho 
enemy.' 

An earthquake naturally always portends some 
disaster, and the omens derived' from this pheno- 
menon appear in general to have reference to a 
national calamity. The trembling of the earth 
suggests invasion and ruin. We are told ** — 

'If the earth quakes all day, it portends destruction of the 
land ; if it quakes continually, (?) there will be an invasion of the 
land.' 

And again ft— 

' If in the month of Tishri the earth quakes, the country will 
rebel against the king ; if the earth quakes during the night, 
the land wilt incur disaster or devastation.' 

At the same time the evil omen is at times com- 
pensated by the assurance that the misfortune will 
not all'ect the crop*, for we are told ft — 

'If the earth quakes in Tishri, the crops will be plentiful, 
though it portends hostility in the land.' 

We have seen that in the case of various pheno- 
mena of the heavens and of nature, whieh form the 
basis of the otlicial reports of the astrologers, the 
omens deal chietly with three subjects— war, 
crops, and internal disturbances in the country — 
while the all'airs of the individual play no nait 
whatsoever. But besides these phenomena there 
is an almost infinite number of occurrence* in 
the life of mankind that by their more or less 
unusual character call for an explanation ; and in 
the explanation offered the individual is involved, 
even if not exclusively so. Monstrosities among 
human beings and animals, peculiar actions of 
animals, extraordinary occurrences in one's life, 
or even ordinary ones, like dreams, constitute 
some of the phenomena, to the study of which the 
priests were likew ise obliged to devote themselves 
in order to answer inquiries as to their meaning. 
In the interpretations ollered we may observe 
again the application of practically the same prin- 
ciples which guided the astrologers in their report* 
as to the meaning of phenomena in the heavens— 
association of ideas, and conclusions derived from 
observation and experience. For purposes of illus- 
tration, it will be Mitlicient to give some examples 
from what we may call birth portents, of which 
the tablets furnish a very large number. J* In this 
division, even so common an occurrence as the 
birth of twins, merely Leeause it deviates from 

* Thompson, No. 2S(W. t lb. No. £'.7. 

• lb. No. 257, lines 1-5. ? /''. No. 3Mfcf. 

I! lb. No. 2*50. " The 7lh month. 

■• Thompson. No. 2(««f. 1* /''. No. 2(Vle. 

•J S«e lk-zold'a Catalogue, etc., vol. v. Index, rub 'Omens,* 
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normal conditions, is subjected to an interpreta- 
tion, and we are told * — 

' If a woman gives birth to twins, one male and the other 
female, it is an unfavourable cnien. The land is in favour, but 
the house t will be reduced.' 

Here we have an example of a purely individual 
portent ; but it is noticeable that the moment any 
unusual signs are observed in the ease of the 
twins, they are interpreted as having a bearing 
on public affairs, though at times the family in 
whiuli the occurrence has taken place is also 
involved. In aecoidanee with this principle we 
are tohl that — 

' If a woman gives birth to twins and hoth are hrought forth 
aliie, but neither of them have right hands, the produce of the 
land will be consumed by the enemy. ... If a woman gives 
birth to twins and both are brought' forth alive, but the right 
foot of one is missing, an enemy will for one year cause dis- 
turbances in the country.' 

A monstrosity as such, however, does not por- 
tend evil, and distinctions are drawn, again based 
largely on association of ideas. 

Thus, in the ease of newborn babes with heads 
that suggest the features of certain animal*, a 
lion's or a swine's head represents favourable 
oinuis, while a dog's or a bird's or a serpent's head 
portends some disaster to the eountry £ — 

' If a woman gives birth to a child with a lion's head,? a power- 
ful king will rule in the land. If a woman gives birth to a cliild 
with a dog's head, the eit> (where the child is born) will be in 
distress, and evil will be in the country. If a woman gives 
birth to a child with a swip-. s head, offspring and wealth will 
increase in that house. If a >.r>man gives birth to a child with 
a hird's head, the land will be destroyed. If a woman gives 
birth to a child with a serpent's head, there will be famine in 
the land.' 

The monstrosities taken up in this same series 
of tablets include such phenomena as a babe with 
two heads, or two mouths, or a double pair of 
eyes, or with misplaced eyes, or peculiarly shaped 
ears, or with an organ or a limb missing, and 
much more of the like. If among human beings 
monstrosities have a bearing on the public and 
general weal, it is natural to lind this principle 
adopted in the ease of monstrosities occurring 
among animals. The anomalies introduced are 
almost endless. Among the examples we lind the 
following :|| — 

'If five young ones are horn in the flock, one with a bull's 
head, one with a lion's head, one with a dog's head, one with a 
sheep's bead, one with a swine's bead, there will be a series of . 
devastations in the land. 

If in the flock young ones are born with five legs, it is a sign of 
distress for the country. The house of the man will perish, and 
his stalls will be swept away. If the young ones have si\ legs, 
the population will derrease, and devastation come over the 
land. . . . ff the young one has its ears at its neck, the ruler 
will be without judgment. *\ If a young one has its ears below 
the neck, the strength of the land will he weakened. If the 
young one has no right ear, the rule of the king will come to an 
end, his palace will he uprootefl, and the population of the city 
will be swept away ; the king will be devoid of judgment, the 
produce of the country will be small, the enemy will cut oil 
the supply of water. If the young one has no left car, the 
deity will hear the king's prayer, the king will capture his 
enemy's land, and the enemy's palace will be destroyed. The 
enemy will be deprived of' judgment, the produce of the 
enemy's land will he taken away, and everything will be cap- 
tured. If the right ear of the young one falls off, the stall** will 
be destroyed. If the left ear of the young one falls off, the stall 
i\ill he increased, the stall of the enemy will be destroyed.' 

In this enumeration it will be observed that a 
defect in regard to a ' right ' limb or organ portends 
evil to the owner or the eountry, or both, while 
the defect in a 'left' limb or organ is an omen of 
disaster to the enemy, but not to the owner or his 
country— a reversal, though a perfectly logical one, 

* Boissier, Documents Ansyriens relatifo aux prtsayes, p. 
Illif. 

t Wherein the child is born. J Boissier, p. II. 

5 i.e. like a lion. The preposition 'like ' is sometimes added, 
though generally omitted. 

i Unifier, pp.' 132, 143 f., 169, etc LTk W f"*W H 

* Will become insane (?J- 1 *^ *- e > ^ ie herd. 



of the usual association of ideas with reference ti; 
'right ' and 'left.' Tt is because ' right' is gener- 
ally a yood omen that the absence of a 'right' 
ear portends evil, whereas a defect in regard to a 
'left' ear represents a bad sign for the 'other 
party.' The specific character of the omens may 
be taken as evidence that the tablets were drawn 
up on the basis of answers given in the past to 
inquiries made at a time when the monstrosities, 
or the unusual phenomena in question, actually 
occurred ; though it also seems likely^ that these 
actual answers were supplemented by indications, 
furnished in accordance with the principle under- 
lying the science of omen interpretation, in order 
to cover future and possible contingencies. The 
tablets themselves thus assume, in contradistinc- 
tion to the astrological reports above discussed, the 
character of handbooks, and therefore resemble the 
incantation texts and rituals. Each large temple 
would be supplied with such a handbook, and it 
would be the natural endeavour of the priests of 
each generation to make additions to it, so as to 
be in a position to answer readily any question 
that might be put. As there were special omen 
collections for oxen, sheep, swine, colts, birds, 
insects, and the like, one can readily see how, in 
this way, the collections would in the course of 
time assume exceedingly large dimensions.* 

Tt will also be clear that such collections could 
never be absolutely complete. Cases would arise 
not thought of or not provided for, and it would 
then devolve upon the priests to work out new 
decisions that might be depended upon as trust- 
worthy. Besides monstrosities among animals, 
the actions of certain animals — dogs, oxen, ravens, 
and certain insects, etc. — were invested with 
significance ; and the task of the priests would be 
increased by the endeavour to explain what it 
meant if one encountered a yellow, white, black, or 
speckled dog on the street; or if a dog entered a 
palaee or temple or an ordinary house ; or if a raven 
Hew into a man's house; and even so trivial an 
occurrence as the dropping of a bit of meat into 
a man's house by a raven was regarded as fraught 
with some meaning. A tablet informs us that t — 
' ff a yellow dog enters a palace, it is a sign of an ominous 
fate for" the palace. If a speckled dog enters the palace, the 
palace will secure peace from the enemy. If a dog enters the 
palace and some one kills him, the peace of the palaee will be 
disturbed. If a dog enters a palace and crouches on a couch, 
no one will live in that palace in peace. If a dog enters a 
palace and crouches on the throne, the palace will encounter an 
ominous fate. If a dog enters a palace and lies on a bowl, 
the palace will secure peace from the enemy.' 

As with dogs, so the appearance of loeusts in a 
house was regarded as an omen of ill-luck ; but here, 
auain, distinctions were drawn according to the 
colour of the locusts, whether black, yellow, white, 
brown, or speckled. In short, these handbooks of 
omen interpretation endeavoured, though of course 
in vain, to cover all possible occurrences that in 
any way might arouse the attention of those who 
were directly or indirectly involved ; and the task 
of the priests, constantly consulted as to the 
meaning of the purely trivial incidents which form 
a large proportion of the cases introduced, was no 
easy one. On the other hand, it was precisely 
their supposed power of being able to interpret 
'si^ns,' and thus to aid the inquirers in preparing 
for the event prognosticated, and perhaps to fore- 
stall it, that enabled the priests to retain a firm 
hold on the people. It was of the utmost im- 
portance, therefore, for the priests to cultivate the 
science of omen interpretation, as representing, 
with the endeavour to free the subjects of the 
gods from ills and troubles, the practical side of 
* The most complete collection as yet published, from which 
the ahove examples are taken, is that of Boissier, Document* 
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the prevailing religion ; just as the riovtiinus re- 
presented thi' theoretical phase, and the cult the 
natural outcome of the desire to do homage to the 
gods, in order to retain the goodwill of the powers 
in whose hands the welfare of the country, the 
success of the rulers, ami the fate of the indi- 
vidual lay. The large space occupied by the omen 
texts in the religions literature that was produced 
in Babylonia and Assyria, is a valuable testimony 
to the strength and persistence of the belief that 
the intention of the gods was revealed in the 
movements of the huh, moon, ami planets, and the 
phenomena of heaven in general, or in the un- 
usual happenings in nature, ami in abnormal events 
among men and animals, as well as in all manner 
of incidents arousing special attention or calling 
for comment of whatever kind. 

Before leaving this large subject, the importance 
of which for an understanding of the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria justifies the lather elaborate 
treatment accorded to it here, it is necessary to 
consider briefly one more of its phases, which, 
because of its direct Injuring on the fate of the 
individual, is of considerable importance, The 
mystery of sleep, with its most chaincteristic mani- 
festation, the (Iteain, profoundly impressed people 
in a primitive stage of culture, and continued to 
do so long after they had ca*t a.side many of the 
beliefs belonging to the iirst attempts at the 
development of civilization. One could control, 
at least in large measure, one's thoughts and 
fancies while awake, but what one saw and 
heard while asleep appeared to be manifestations 
directly brought to one's attention through out- 
side forces. The gods, who showed their power in 
storms and earthquakes, who made themselves 
heard in thunder, and who ypokc indirectly to 
men by signs written in the heavens, gave a direct 
message in the dreams that they scut to those 
lying in the embrace of sleep. Every dream re- 
presented such a direct message; and, whether 
we turn to early Babylonian rulers like tiudea 
{c. .'iuiMj n.c.), who recelve> instructions through a 
dream to build the temple E-niunu to his favourite 
god Ninib,* or to a late Assyrian king like A*sur- 
banipal, who is encouraged to go forth to battle 
by a vision at night of Ishtar clothed in battle 
array,! we Jiml throughout the duration of t he 
Babylonian-Assyrian religion the same profound 
significance attached to dreams. 

llenee, in addition to the moon, sun, planet, and 
star portents, and handbooks for guidance in inter- 
preting 'birth' and 'animal' portents, manuals 
were prepared that might serve the priwarts in inter- 
preting for anxious inquirers the meaning of the 
vi-ions that they saw during the hours of sleep. 
While here, again, the endeavour might be made 
to provide for all eontingcncics, the task would 
be even more hopeless than in the ease of hand 
U>oks for 'birth poi tout*, and the priests would 
have to be content to collect f^ many instances as 
possible of dreams and the interpretations vouch- 
safed in the past, and to regard these as typical 
instances which might serve as guides for the new 
dreams that would constantly be brought to their 
notice. A careful study of these collections will 
enable us to understand the principles which in 
general controlled the interpretation!*; and, even 
though in many instances we shall fail to under- 
stand the basis for the interpretations, we gain 
the conviction that the dream interpreter pro- 
ceeded in some methodical way, and did not follow 
caprice, or allow himself to be led by happy 
guesses. Thus, in the case of animals appearing 
to one in d reams, we note that certain animals 

* Htc Tinman- Dan^in'tt c-y.ay, 
rfiuhu \U VAemUutif d'tii.icrijitiinm, t!KMi, 
t See Schrudu 's> Keiliiuchriltliche />'i 
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portend misfortune, while others represent a 
tavourahle omen. A dog portends sorrow, a lion 
success, a goat indicates the death of a son, a stag 
the death of a daughter, a jackal 1 bviue favour, a 
lish power, and so on. « >nc can also see the natural 
association of ideas which suggested that a moun- 
tain appearing in a dream was an indication of 
unrivalled strength, and that salt meant protec- 
tion ; while, on the other hand, the connexion l>e- 
tweeu a date ami distress is less conspicuous ; bub 
what appears arbitrary to us may properly be 
attributed to our ignoranee of the ideas that the 
Babylonians and Assyrians associated with the 
objects in question, and furthermore one must 
bear in mind that association of ideas formed only 
one factor in the science of dream interpretation. 
Bast experience of the supposed connexion between 
some occurrence and a dream formed a second 
factor ; and besides these two there must have 
been a variety of considerations that served as 
guides in the development of this science. Over 
and above this, no doubt, a certain scope was 
allowed to the judgment of the individual priest, 
who was obliged, however, to exercise due pre- 
caution to make sure that his judgment was 
based upon solid ground, derived from his experi- 
ence, and from his study of the manuals that were 
produced in connexion with the temple organiza- 
tion. To a far greater degree than in the case of 
other branches of the omen literature which we 
have considered, the dreams of an individual bad 
a bearing on his own fate. It was a message 
meant primarily for him ; and only when he to 
whom the gods communicated their purpose was 
also the occupant of the throne or belonged to the 
roynl household, did the dream assume a wide 
sigiiilicance, involving the general welfare. The 
dream portents thus bring us still closer to the 
circle ot the direct ami personal influence exerted 
by the prevailing religion upon worshippers in 
their private capacity. 



5. Prayers and hymns. — Recourse to incanta- 
tions and omens, we have seen, was perfectly com- 
patible with the development of advanced concep- 
tions regarding the chief gods recognized in the 
systematized pantheon ; and the prominent part 
played by incantation rituals and by omen collec- 
tions in religious practice down to the latest days 
in no way hindered the growth of other branches 
of religious literature in Babylonia, and tin; ex- 
tension of these branches to Assyria. The belief 
that the ills and misfortunes of life were due to 
the mischievous influence of demons and spirits, 
cither acting independently or at the instigation 
of those who had the powci to control their actions, 
was too deeply ingrained in the flesh and blood of 
the people to be seriously atlected by the view that 
the gods, so much more powerful than demons or 
witehes, were on the whole favourably inclined 
towards mankind, and inflicted punishment upon 
them only for sullicicnt cause, chief among which, 
to be sure, was the neglect of proper homage and 
devotion to them. The theological system devised 
by the schools was forced to take cognizance of 
the popular belief-, and indeed strengthened them 
by thus emphasizing the contrast that existed 
between gods and demons. 

As a consequence, higher speculations regard- 
ing the manner of the Divine government of the 
Bniverse could be introduced into the incantations 
themselves, without seriously alleeting the much 
more primitive conce-ption* on which the incanta- 
tions rested. The ' Maklu ' series furnishes ex- 
ample* of compositions worthy of the term 'hymns,' 
which were introduced as preludes to the recital of 
a jumble of formulas, the poww of which rested in 

nigW2§&byWicrosoWW n,, '' yaU *" d t " roui '" , " 
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out the other series known to us similar composi- 
tions addressed to various deities are scattered. 
Nor did the belief, also deeply ingrained, that the 
study of heavenly phenomena o He red an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the intention of the gods, 
check the religious development which ascribed 
ethical motives and considerations of right and 
wrong to the gods in their dealings with their 
subjects. It might be that, through the move- 
ments of the stars, or the birth of monstrosities 
among mankind or animals, or through a dream, 
the Divine anger against the country, the ruler, (ti- 
the individual, was revealed, yet it was generally 
possible by prayer and by sacrifice to alter the 
Divine will, and to avert the threatened cata- 
strophe by securing the goodwill of the angry 
god, or even by fortifying oneself through the 
protection of one's special Divine protector against 
some hostile power, just as one could invoke a god 
against the mischievous devices of a demon or a 
witch. Nay, even when the blow fell upon one, 
the hope of averting its full force still remained. 
Oppressed by the fear of demons lurking every- 
where, by the dread of witches and sorcerers who 
prepared their attacks in secret, and hampered by 
the multitudinous occurrences that were so full of 
significance, the outlook for the individual would 
indeed have been hopeless but for the outlet 
atlbrded, through prayer* and hymns, for a direct 
appeal to the Divine powers, irrespective of what 
the stars declared or what the demons purposed. 
The prayers and hywas thus reveal the brighter 
side of the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, as 
well as its more spiritual phase and its higher 
aspirations. They tell us of the hopes that Idled 
the breasts of the worshippers, enabling them to 
overcome the gloom that must have resulted from 
reflecting on the dangers that beset them at every 
turn, and the evils that were constantly staring 
them in the face. Even though a great majority 
of this class of compositions that have been pre- 
served for us are royal prayers and hymns, placed 
in the mouth of royal personages or having refer- 
ence to publie events, the spirit embodied in them 
reflects the popular conceptions formed of the gods, 
and in a large measure at least they embody aspira- 
tions and hopes shared by the people at large. 

For the study of the prayers and hymns we have, 
besides the tablets in the library of Assurbanipal, 
the votive and historical inscriptions of the rulers 
of Babylonia and Assyria, in which prayers are 
frequently introduced. Such prayers, embodying 
requests for a long life, a prosperous rule, victory 
over enemies, and abundant offspring, are more 
frequently encountered in the inscriptions of the 
rulers of the south than in those of the north. The 
Assyrian rulers contented themselves with an in- 
vocation addressed to some god, or to the chief 
gods of the pantheon, at the beginning of their 
inscriptions, and with curses and threats burled 
at those who should destroy or deface their monu- 
ments ; but the historical inscriptions of Assyria 
furnish us also with aome specimens of genuine 
prayers. 

Taking up, first, the prayers introduced in the 
inscriptions of Babylonian rulers, one of the best 
examples, though not in the form of a direct 
address, is to be found in the inscription of Lai gal - 
zaggisi (c. 3500 B.C.). The king, after ascribing hia 
success to the help of the gods, and more especially 
to Bel of Nippur, closes with a fervent appeal to 
Bel *— 

' En-lil, king of the lords, my beloved father ; may he errant 
me long life, and the land peace and tranquillity ! May he 
cause the army to flourish, and guard the sanctuaries ! Jlay lie 
regard the land with favour, and j^rant mercy to its inhabitants ; 
and may 1 continue to rule as a powerful leader ! ' 



Another southern ruler, Gndea (c. 3000 B.C.), 
wishing to assure himself of the support of Bau in 
his undertakings, addresses her as follows : — 

' O my queen, lofty daughter of Ann,* 
Who furnishes proper counsel, and holds the first rank 

anions the gods. 
Thou who grantest life to the land. 

Thou art the queen, the mother, who has founded 

Shi. -pur la. 
The nation upon which thou lookest in mercy prospers. 
Long life is vouchsafed to the bero on whom thou dost 

look with favour. 
I have no mother — thou art my mother. 
I have no father- thou art my father.' 

The finest specimens of royal prayers, however, 
are to be found in the inscriptions of rulers of the 
New Babylonian period— Nabopolassar, Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and Nabonidus.t Singling out those of 
Nebuchadrezzar as those possessing greater interest 
than the others, the prayer addressed to Manluk 
by the king upon his ascending the throne t may 
serve as a third example of this branch of religious 
literature — 

'O eternal ruler, lord of everything, grant that the name of 
the king whom thou lovest, whose name thou hast proclaimed, 
may flourish, as seems pleasing to thee. Lead him in the right 
path. I am the prince who oheys thee, the creature of thy 
hand. Thou hast created me, and hast entrusted to me 
sovereignty over mankind. According to thy mercy, O lord, 
which thou bestowest upon all, may thy supreme rule he 
merciful ! The fear of thy divinity implant in my heart ! Grant 
me what seems good to' thee, for thou art the one who hast 
given me my life.' 

The prayer emphasizes in impressive diction 
the dignity which the ruler attaches to his royal 
post, and lays stress upon the responsibilities it 
involves rather than upon its pomp and glory. 
Hence the tone of humility which pervades the 
composition, and which is surprising in a ruler 
whom we have been accustomed to regard as re- 
presenting the acme of mortal pride and arro- 
gance. Still more impressive is the expressed 
hope and purpose to rule according to the dictates 
of justice and equity, embodied in a dedication 
prayer on the completion of the temple at Sippar 
in honour of Shamash, the Divine judge and oracle- 
god par excellence § — 

' Shamash, great lord, on entering joyfully thy glorious temple 
E-harra, look with favour on my precious handiwork. May 
thy lips proclaim mercy for me ! Through thy righteous order 
may 1 have abundant offspring ! Long life and a hrm throne 
grant me ! Mav mv rule || be extended to eternity, with a 
righteous sceptre and beneficent authority. With a legitimate 
staff of authority bringing salvation to men adorn my kingdom 
for ever. With strong weapons protect my troops at the call 
of battle! *» Shamash, through judicial decision and through 
dreams answer me aright. Ky thy lofty, unchangeable decree 
may my sharp weapons proceed to overthrow the weapons of 



* Hilprecht, Old Babylonian lnscrfplunui t i. 2, No. 87, col. 
i. 13-ati. 



The repetition of such expressions as 'justice,' 
'right,' 'legitimate,' is an interesting illustration 
of the empliasis which this king, contrary again 
to the current view, laid upon exalted principles in 
carrying out his policy, and of the high sense of 
duty by which he was swayed. 

The occurrence in historical inscriptions of hymns 
giving expression to such worthy sentiments, fur- 
nishes the proof that the compositions found in 
the library of Assurbanipal are not to be regarded 
as literary exercises indicative of the intellectual 
ambitions cherished by the priests attached to the 
various temples, but as part of the ritual em- 
ployed in obtaining oracles, in offering sacrifices, 

* Cylinder B (ed. Price), col. ii. 27-iii. 4. _ 

t For a translation of practically all the prayers in the Baby- 
Ionian and Assyrian inscriptions, see Jastrow's Itchjwn Baby- 
lonicns vnd Anni/riens, pp. 304-41S. 

J Rawlinson, i. 53, col. i. 55— ii. 1. 

* Hall, Proceedings of Society of Bibl. Archaolony, xi. p. 127 
col. ii, -2-iii. 30- . '£ /fj\ 

U.i.e. my dynasty. 
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ami in praying for relief from suileringi and from 
the attacks of demons, witches, anil sorcerers, or 
fur averting impending disaster. 

Although ii large number of the hymns ami 
prayers in thi* binary niott of them, unfortu- 
nately, mere fragment*— still await publication,* 
yet enough are at our disposal to enable us to judge 
of the general character of this division of the re- 
ligions literature of Babylonia and Adffyria. All 
the great gods, Marduk, Uhtar, Sarpunit, Tushinit, 
Shamash, Sin, Adud, Ninih, Nergal, as well as En, 
Bel of Nippur, and A#hur, are represented in the 
lihrary hy hymns of a more or le^s extensive char- 
acter." On the whole, the traits assigned to the 
gods in Uirme hymn* are the same as we en- 
counter in the votive and historical inscriptions, 
though frequently the devotion of the composers 
leads them to address some favourite god in terms 
which might lead one to believe that this god em- 
bodied all the traits posseted by his fellow-deities, 
—a phenomenon that tinds an interesting parallel 
in the hymns of the Kigveda, where so often the 
god addressed has heaped upon him the attributes 
of all t he gods. 

Taking up hymn* to the heads of the southern 
and the northern pantheon respectively, .Marduk 
and Aihnr, it will be interesting to compare, hy an 
example, the spirit in which each is appealed to. 
One of the Marduk hymns reads as follows :f — 

' O strong, exalted strength of the city of I . . . 
Supreme ruler, offspring of Ka, 
Marduk, mighty one, chief of E-tnrrn, § 
Lord of E-sagih, the strength of Babylon, lover of E-zida ; 
Preserver of life, prince of E-uiakhtila. restorer of life, 
Protector of the land, taking care of distant peoples. 
Mighty sovereign over all sanctuaries. 
Thy name is e\cr good in the mouth of men, 
ii Marduk, great lord . . . 

liy thy exalted command let me live in tranquillity, 
Let inti behold thy divinity ! 
What I purpose may I secure ! 
Place justice in my month, 
Implant mercy in my heart. 
May my god f "stand at my right side, 
May my goddess stand on my left side, 
■ May the god granting salvation stand firm at my side, 
To he propitious, to hearken, and to he favourable ! 
Lei the word that I speak he favourable as I speak it. 
O Marduk, mightv ruler, command life, command my 

life ! 
Before thee have 1 most humbly bowed myself. 
May Uel be thy light, Ea re juice thee ! 
May the gods of the universe pay homage to thee! 
May the great gods do what is pleasing to thee !' 

While this hymn evidently forms part of an in- 
cantation text, or was originally composed as an 
incantation, yet it serves as a good example of the 
general character of the Babylonian hymns, and 
illustrates the current conceptions of Marduk as 
strong and mighty on the one hand, but also, on 
the other, as one who i-^ inclined to listen to the 
appeals of suH'erers, and from whom they may 
expect to receive new life. 

Hymns to Ashur are not numerous, and the best 
specimen that has been found* is of interest 
chiefly as showing how completely the literati of 
Assyria are under the influence of the intellectual 
life unfold ed in Babylonia. The hymn in question 
i-. made up of phnUcM that can he matched in 
Babylonian hymns uddroiwed to various gods, and 
only incidentally are the traits that distinguish 

•See the Index, *»(') 'Ilvmns' and 'Prayer*,* of Bezold's 
Catalogue of the Tablet* in the Kouvunjik rollection, vol. v. 

t King, Babylonian M<t»cand .Swwcv, No. I>. 

; The name of the city is, according to King, Ashur, ami the 
trace-* point to this reading. Hut if this be corrwil, then we 
must perforce assume that Aasurhanipul* scribe intentionally 
substituted the capital of the northern kingdom for Babylon or 
some other southern town. 

J Temple at Eridu. 

II The social protecting god and goddess of the individual 
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the war-god of Assyria introduced, 
follows : — 



It begins aa 



'Mighty chief of the gods, omniscient ; 
Honoured, exalted lord of gods, fixer of destin'e*. 
Ashur, mightv lord, omniscient ; 
Honoured, exalted lord of gods, fixer of destinies. 
. . . Ashur, powerful chief of the gods, lord of countries. 
[Let me proclaim) his greatness, celebrate his glory. 
Ashur, let me glorify his being, exalt bis name ; 
Dwelling in E-kharsng-gal-kur-kur-ra,* let me celebrate hi* 

glory, 
lllis strength) let me recall, his courage commemorate; 
Dwelling in E-sherra, Ash or fixer of destinies. 



Forever let me exalt his power. 
Mightily wise leader of the gods, illustrious. 
Creator of Shamash, maker of mountains ; 
Creator of the gods, progenitor of Ishlar. 

. . . illustrious whose name is revered, 

. . . Ashur whose command is extended, 

[Finn q like mountains whose base is not seen, 

[Brilliant?] as the writing of the hca\ens,t of unlimited 

extent. 
Let his name be celebrated, his command that stands firm." 

The frequent repetitions indicate that each two 
lines were to be sung or recited by a leader and a 
chorus respectively— an arrangement that we come 
across frequently m these compositions. 

Decidedly superior in form, more particularly in 
tone, are the hymns to Shamash ; and this may be 
accounted for through the inllnence of the concep- 
tions of law and justice associated from early days 
with the sun -god. It is an image of Xhainasli 
that Hammurabi attaches as the headpiece to his 
famous Gode,J as the symbol of the principles of 
justice on which he claims to base his ordinance*. 
In almost all the Shamash hymns that we possess, 
whether forming part of incantations or repre- 
senting independent compositions, this phase of his 
character as the protector of the oppressed, the 
liberator of those who dwell in gloom and dark- 
ness, and the destroyer of the wicked, is strongly 
emphasized. Taking, for example, u hymn in- 
tended for the morning service, Shamash is ad- 
dressed as follows : § — 

' l) lord, illuminator of darkness, who reveals the face [of 

heaven !] . . . 
Merciful god, who lifts up the lowly, protects the weak. 
To thy light all the great gods look up. 
All the Aunuiuiki look up to thee. 
All mankind thou guides t like a single being. 
Expectantly with raised bead they look up to the sunlight. 
When thnu dost appear, they rejoice and exult. 
Thou art the light for the most distant enda of the heavens, 
The standard for the wide earth. 
The multitudes look up to thee with joy.' 

The ethical traits of the god are even more 
ellectivejy brought out in a section of one of the 
liuest of the Shamash hymns, which is too long to 
be quoted in full . — 

' Who plans evil bis horn then thou dost destroy, 
Who in fixing boundaries annuls rights. 
The unjust judge thou restraineth with force. 
Who accepts a bribe, who does not judge justly on him 

thou impnsest sin. 
But he who does not accept a bribe, who has a care for 

the oppressed. 
To biui shamash Is gracious, his life he prolongs. 
The judge who renders a just decision 
Shall end in a palace, the place of princes shall be bis 

dwelling. 

The M*d of those who art unjustly shall not flourish. 

What their mouth declares in thy presence wilt thou de- 
stroy ; what they pur|K>se thou wilt annul. 

Thou knowesi their transgressions ; the declaration of the 
wicked thou dost cast aside. 

Etfery one wherever he may he is in thy care. 

Thou directest their judgments, the imprisoned dost tlm-i 
liberate. 



* 'Great mountain of cot 
t A fre nifiit expression i 
; Nee i" hi- illustration in 
, frontiipiecf. 

'<,.- V.i, No. 
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Thou hearest, Shamash, petition, prayer, and appeal, 

Humility, prostration, petitioning, and re\erence. 

With loud voice the unfortunate one cries to thee. 

The weak, the exhausted, the oppressed, the lowly, 

Mother, wife, maid, appeal to thee. 

The one removed from his family, the one dwelling- afar 

from his city. 
The peasant when he gathers in his harvest appeals to 

thee.' 

In tliis way the hymn proceeds to enumerate 
the various classes of society— the merchant, the 
hunter, the shepherd, the learned ; and the various 
conditions under which the appeal for help or re- 
cognition of assistance is addressed to the great 
sun-god. 

6. Penitential Psalms. — There is only one other 
subdivision of the religious literature of Babylonia 
and Assyria in winch a still higher ethical and 
spiritual level is reached, in a series of composi- 
tions, also known to us chiefly from the library 
of Assurbanipal, in which the 'central idea is the 
consciousness of guilt, and in which, in connexion 
with a confession of sins, the fervent appeal is 
made to some god or goddess, or to the gods in 
general, for forgiveness. To these compositions, 
of which a considerable number have been pub- 
lished, and which appear to have been collected 
into a series, like the Incantation texts and the 
somewhat similar collection of the Flayers, the 
name 'Penitential Psalms'* has been given by 
scholars because of the striking resemblance in 
the general tone, and to a certain extent even 
in phraseology, to certain of the Biblical Psalms 
in which confession of sins and shortcomings 
constitutes the keynote. In a general way, of 
course, these * Penitential Psalms' belong to the 
division of * Hymns and Prayers 't which so often 
touch upon the question of guilt and sin; and it 
is often diJlieult to determine whether a composi- 
tion, in which glorification of a deity's power, the 
appeal to his or her assistance, and the conscious- 
ness of sin are about equally distributed, is to 
be placed in the special category of 'Penitential 
Psalms.' Bearing in mind that sharp divisions do 
not exist here any more than between prayers and 
incantations, appeals or formulas, let us pass on to 
some specimens which will illustrate the general 
character of these compositions. The adaptation 
of these 'Psalms' for the ritual is indicated by the 
alternating utterances of the penitent and the 
priest acting as mediator between the worshipper 
and his deity. 

As an example of the penitent's appeal — in this 
case to the goddess Ishtar — the following may 
serve : J — 

'I, thy servant, full of si^hs, ca'I upon thee. 
The fervent prayer of him who has sinned dost thou 

accept. 
If thou lookest upon a man, that man lives, 
O powerful mistress of all mankind. 
Merciful one to whom it is good to turn, who accepts 

sighs.' 

The priest thereupon strengthens the appeal of 
the penitent — 

' Since his god and his goddess j are angrv with him, he 

calls upon thee. 
[Turn thy face towards] him, take hold of his hand.' 



*Ste Beisner, Sumtrixch-Babi/lomsehc liymnen (Berlin, ISOfi), 
Introduction. In 1SS5 Zimmern published nine Penitential 
Psalms with full commentary, under the title Babi/lvnische 
Bmxpxalmon. Further specimens are to be found in C'rai" 
Assiin'an and Babiihmian Beliqiom- Texts (Leipzig, lS95-ls'J7)' 
and a pa.-tieularly fine one is given in Kind's Si'ccn Creation 
TuhlcU, 1 ol. i. pp. '222-237. See also Zimrj 
vnd Bibe'., pp. .'io-aS, for a German version. 

t See ;he Introduction to King, Babylonian ilaqic and 
Sorcery, p. xvf. 

t liawlinson, iv. 2 29*. No. 5 : Zimmern, BtiMpmknen, Xo. I 
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The penitent — 

' Besides thee, there is no guiding deity. 
Look in mercy on me, accept my supplication. 
Proclaim pacification, and let thv liver be appeased. 
How long, o my mistress, till thy countenance be turned 

towards me ¥ 
Like doves I lament, I am satiated with sighs.' 
The priest again appeals on behalf of the sinner— 

' With distress and pain, his spirit is full of sl-jhs ; 
Tears he weeps, [he pours forth] laments.' 

Perhaps the linest specimen of these Penitential 
Psalms is one that has quite recently been published 
by Mr. L. W. King, and is likewise addressed to 
Ishtar.* Consisting of 106 lines with eight addi- 
tional lines, containing ceremonial instructions, it 
is too long to quote in its entirety. It is pieced 
together, indeed, from three distinct hymns, + and 
the lirst two of these hymns may again be sub- 
divided into two sections, namely* the invocation, 
with the epithets of the goddess, followed by the 
appeal for appeasement of the goddess's anger. In 
the first hymn Ishtar is glorified under the names 
of Irninai and of Gushca, representing goddesses, 
whose attributes and rule the 'great goddess' has 
absorbed. It begins as follows : — 

' I pray to thee, lady of ladies, goddess of <roddesses, 

Ishtar, queen of all peoples, guide of mankind. 

Irnini.t exalted art thou, lady of the lgigi ; 

Mighty and sovereign art tbou, supreme is thy name, 

The light ol heaven and earth, valiant daughter of Sin art 
thou ; 

Bearer of weapons, arrayed for battle, 

Controlling all laws, clothed with the crown of sovereignty. 

U lady, exalted is thy rank, supreme over all the gods ! 

Thou causcst lamentation, thou crealest hostility among 
friendly brothers, 

Thou givest strength. 

Strong art thou, lady of victory, who dost overthrow those 
who oppose me.' 

Addressing her as Gushea.g the petitioner ex- 
claims— 

'Sacred chambers, shrines, temples, and sanctuariea look 

to thee. 
Where is thy name not (pronounced)? Where is thy 

decree not (obeyed)? 
Where are thine images not made? Where are thy sane 

tuaries not founded '! 
Where art thou not great? Where art thou not supreme?' 

In the second hymn the appeal begins — 

'O goddess of men, O goddess of wooien, v,hose way 
none can fathom ! 

Where thou lookest in mercy, the dead re\ives, the sick 
is healed ; 

The alflicted one is redeemed who looks on thv coun- 
tenance. 

I, in humiliation and sorrow, thy sen-ant racked with 
pain, call on thee. 

Look upon me, my lady, hear my supplication ; 

Look in mercy on me, hear my prayer ; 

Announce my release,! and let thy' liver be appeased, — 

The release of my suffering body, which is full of distress 
and pain ; 

The release of my sick heart, full of tears and sorrow ; 

The release of my suffering entrails, full of distress and 

The release of my troubled house, shaken with grief ; 
The release of my liver, *i which is satiated with tears and 
sorrow.' 

In the third hymn the penitent inquires — 

' What ha\e I done, O my god and my goddess'.' 

As though I did not reverence my yod and my goddess, 
am I treated. 

Sickness, disease,*' ruin, and destruction have overwhelmed 



Misfortune, turning : 
anger arc my lot ; 



ray of countenance, and fulness ot 



* King, Creation Tablets, i. 222-237 (transliteration and trans- 
lation, ii. pi. 75-S4 (text). 

t (a) lines 1-34, (i) 35-50, (e) 51-106. 

J In the incantation texts, e.fi., 'Lahartu' series (Myhrman, 
Zeitscfir.f. Ax*yr. xvi. p. 154), It-htar is addressed as Irmna. 

5 The name also occurs in incantation ritnuK jj. Zimmern, 
Bmtn'tge zur Kcuntnis tier Bab, iletigivn, p. 130 (1. 73). 

Ii The word used here and in the following, ukhula(ia), 
signifying literally 'how king yet,' has become a conventional 
i-xpr ;<>n f>r thf hnped-for release from suffering. 
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Anger, indignation, tltc fury of gods and num. 

I bihiiM, i> mv liirly, alius oF altlit'Lioii , months of distress, 

ami years ol misfortune ; 
F hehnid, o my mintri'ss, slaughter, turmoil, and rebellion ; 
l>tuth a. i(t misery ha\e made an end of inc.' 

1 slit iir is his only hope, ami to her accordingly he 
prays— 



•pissolve my sin, my iniquity, my transgression an 
Forgive my transgression, accept my supplication 



Guide niy slops that F may walk gloriously among men. 
Connnnnd, and at thy command ma\ the. angry god be 

appeased '. 
And iimy the angry goddess turn towards me ! 
Ma\ the dark sniokh g hruzior Maine up ayain '. 
ily extinguished torch be relit I" 

There are sullieient signs in this beautiful com- 
position to indicate a royal personage as the fine 
who thus pours out his soul before the Divine 
thione; and the same is the case in must of the 
other * Penitential Psalms' that havg been pre- 
terv«d. While this is due in large measure, to Lhe 
circumstance that tlie rulers eouhl more readily 
have their supplications committed to writing, 
their position, as those upon whole relationship to 
the gods the general welfare of the country de- 
pended, is also to he taken into consideration to 
explain why the priests were zealous in giving 
a permanent form to the proper phrases and ex- 
pressions to he used in tu::e*. of general distress 
ascrihed to the displeasure of tome god or goddess 
with him in whose hands the allairs of State lay. 
Despite the advanced religious sentiments ex- 
pressed in those prayers for forgiveness, they still 
rest upon the primitive helief that the ruler must 
have in some way provoked the anger of some deity 
—through insntlieient reverence, or by an unin- 
tentional diiohedieuoe to his dictate*, llenre tlie 
appeal was accompanied witli rites of an expiatory 
character; and it seems a sharp descent from a 
lofty eminence when we lind attacked to this 
fervent supplication to Ishtar, directions for sym- 
bolical pui ideation by sprinkling water on a green 
hough, for a lire-ojfering and a libation, and for 
a recital of the prayer three times 'without look- 
ing behind,' * — precisely as we lind such directions 
in incantation texts proper. The link between 
the incantations and the hymns, despite the dill'er- 
ences in religions conceptions, is illustrated by the 
retention of the term shiptti, i.e. ' incantation,' even 
to designate the iiuot and purest appeal* for Divine 
grace and mercy. The ' Penitential Psalms' — the 
(lowering of the religious spirit of Babylonia and 
Assyria form no exception ; and the hymn to 
I-ditar, of which extracts have been furuiahod, is 
designated both at the beginning and in the 
colophon as ' shift u .' 

The continuity of the development of religions 
thought in the Euphrat** Valley is thus preserved, 
anil finds an expres>ion even in its literature. 
The ' new ' tprout is grafted on to the ' old ' branch, 
and is nurtured by the same roots ; but the example 
of tin; rulers in publicly acknowledging their de- 
pendence upon tin* gods was made all the more 
impressive by the bond thus maintained between 
the higher flights of religious spirit and rh • primi- 
tive lites, which, in the minds of the masse.-, must 
have continued to represent the essence of the 
religion itself. 

7. The Babylonian Cosmology.- It is natural to 
lind in a country which developed such a leinark- 
tible culture as that of Ha by Ionia and Assyria, that 
the popular and more or less crude ppaiaikitiona 
regarding the beginnings of things should in the 

* The same direction is given, f,si.. in the ' F.*\V>arlu ' scries 
(M\hnnnn, /•■itsrftr. I. Assttr. xvi. Pi i), anil forms .t parallel to 
similar directions anions trie Creeks in the nt.se of otTeiing.- lo 
Ik-vau-, \*ith whom l.ahartu has iniiri«Anw.iuiifc«i«i*« vii hi-m-.n 
l.<: p. 151 f., points out* 



course of time have yielded to more consistent ami 
systematic cosmological theories. Corresponding 
to the efforts of tlie priests attached to the tem- 
ples in the great religious centre** of Babylonia 
to systematize the pantheon, which, through the 
political supremacy acquired by the city of Baby- 
Ion, led to making Mardnk, the god ol Babylon, 
the central figure of the Babylonian theology, we 
have a literary and intellectual process which had 
its outcome in the production of a poem or epic* 
of Creation, in which the chief role is assigned to 
this same god, Mardnk. As constituting one of 
the main sources for our knowledge of Babylonian 
and Assyrian cosmology, it will be desirable to 
present an outline of this production, so far as the 
portions of it found in Assurbanipals library and 
in New Babylonian copies from Babylonian temple 
archives enable us to do so. Although, since the 
discovery of the lirst fragments of the composition 
by George Smith in l87o, large portions of it 
have come to light, due chielly to the activity 
and scholarship of Budge and King of the British 
Museum, even in the latest and most complete 
publication f there are many gaps which often 
seriously interfere with a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion. We can also see in the composition itself 
evidences of considerable editing before it re- 
ceived its definite shape. Thus, while the poem 
embodies distinct traces of purely popular specu- 
lations and fancies which form, imiivd, the basis 
upon which the main conceptions rest, an inter- 
pretation has been put upon these speculations and 
fancies that places them upon a much higher level 
of thought. What is, perhaps, even more signili- 
eant, is the evidence which tlie composition affords 
of having been originally an ' epic' celebrating the 
deeds of En lil or Bel the god of Nippur— in his 
capacity as the creator, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, as the establisher of order and law in the 
ruiverse. We are thus led to Nippur a* the source 
of the main features found in the composition, and 
it is furthermore safe to conclude that in connexion 
w it h the literary activity centring around the great 
temple E-kur, the seat of the worship of Bel, a 
Creation poem or epic arose which was remodelled 
by the priests of Marduk's temple E-sagila at 
Babylon. The role of Bel is transferred to Mardnk, 
and additions were made to the old tale, partly 
intended to justify and illustrate this transfer, 
and in part prompted by the desire to glorify the 
chief go.l of Babylon, and to interpret old tradi- 
tions in a manner in accordance with the theological 
system perfected in Babylon, and which became 
the dominant school of thought in tlie Puphrates 
Valley as well as in Assyria, albeit with certain 
mollifications introduced by the Assyrian priests. 
The assigning of the chief role in the establishment 
of the Universe to Hu-lil or Bel, of course, rellect* 
the attachment of the priests, and in a measure 
abo o' the populace of Nippur, to their own 
favourite deity ; but from indication* in the Crea- 
tion poem itself, as well as from other sources, we 
know that traditions were al#o current in Baby- 
lonia which assigned the same role to Ea. Such a 
tradition would naturally arise in the ancient city 

*<Kir justification for speaking of this Pabylooiim Creation 
■■•iir> as a 'pnem' rests upon the ohi.ra<-ir el'llie win |«»sili« -u 
I iisclf, whieh it- distinctly poetical in its form. Si-e King, f mitn>n 
1 iiiliU' *, i. pp. <x>iii-c\\in. and nn-re hilly l»elitzseli, l/nn linlrjt- 
l<uu*eh? WcttgdiupfuitiiKi'iwx (Liipxig, 1W.). pp. ii*-r*.. and the 
references to the opinions of Rtidge, Zinnm-rn, anil O u:kel ; it 
partakes uf the character of an epic In \ irtne of the pn niiiitinu 
aligned in ll lo a single personage, Mardnk. ulmsi: glonlWlitn 
constitutes ihr> main pnr|M>se of the coin|K.>itu n in Us present 
form. 

\ run. '[form Trxts Jt-om fialwt.mii, u Tal.trt*, rtr.. oi the 
Lvitixh Muhkhi, pt. \Y\\. (lOHl), with a \o|nme ot supplemen- 
tary tevts and transliterations and translations of all the frajr- 
. bvL. W. King. 7'A.-. 
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of Eridu. the main and oldest seat of Ea worship ; 
ami there are reasons fur believing that in otlier 
religious centres Lshtar and, perhaps also, Ami 
Mere accorded the distinction of having brought 
the Universe into existence. At all events, it is 
certain that the Creation story which we are about 
to analyze represents one only of several versions 
produced in the Euphrates Valley ; and, in extract- 
ing from it the cosmological theories upon which 
it rests, we must make due allowance for those 
features which reflect the attitude of a specific 
body of priests or a special school of thought to- 
wards a favourite deity. 

Hearing in mind that in its present form the 
most complete Ihibylonian Creation story known 
to us has assumed the character of a ptean in 
honour of the chief god Marduk, we lind that it 
consisted of seven tablets, and contained, accord- 
ing to King's calculation, about one thousand lines.* 
The story itstrlf, known from its opening words as 
the Enuma elish or ' When above ' series, may be 
divided into six sections, representing the chief 
steps in the establishment of the Universe: (1) the 
conflict of Apsu and Mummu with the gods, ending 
with the overthrow of Apsu and the capture of 
Mummu, brought about largely through the in- 
strumentality of Ea ; (2) the revolt of Tiamat and 
her consort Kingu and their followers against the 
gods, and the discomfiture of the rebellious host by 
iVIarduk, who is sent against Tiamat by Anshar 
with the approval of the gods ; (3) the establish- 
ment of the order of the Universe, involving the 
.spreading of an expanse underneath the heavens, 
the creation of the earth, the establishment of the 
planets and stars in their courses and place, and 
the regular change of seasons and of day and night, 
through the determination of the movements of 
the moon, and of her relationship to the sun ; (4) 
the creation of man by Marduk ; (5) the glorifica- 
tion of Marduk by the gods and mankind, ending 
with the entrusting to him of the ' tablets of fate' 
and the assignment to him of fifty 'glorious' 
names; the whole concluding with (6) an epilogue 
embodying good counsel to men, with instructions 
to recall the deeds of Marduk, and to pay proper 
homage to him. 

The composite character of the story in its 
present form is revealed by the introduction, at 
the beginning, of two conflicts which botli sym- 
bolize the same process. Apsu, signifying the 
* deep,' is a symbol of ] rimeval ehaos, figured as 
a time when the viateis covered everything, and 
were fillel with monstrous beings subject to no 
laws. By the side of Apsu are two other beings — 
Mwmnu, an obscure word, but also conveying the 
general idea of chaos and confusion, and TUtmat, 
which, equivalent to the Hebrew word tehutn 
(ci.-in), occurring in the Creation story of On 1, 
likewise embodies the idea of 'the great deep.' 
That all three brings are identified with the 
primeval waters, follows from the description 
furnished by the opening lines of the poem, 
where 'their waters' are spoken of as being 
'mingled together.' The three terms thus prove 
to be practically synonymous, and the most prob- 
able explanation of the existence of all three terms 
is that they represent the 'survival' of varying 
traditions current in regard to the primeval ehaos, 
which have been combined in the tale that became 
the standard account of how the Universe, with its 
laws and phenomena, came into being, f A factor 

" King says ' some nine hundred and ninety-four lines' (Seven 
Toilets of Creation, vol. i. pp. iv, .\xv). Almost exactly one 
half of it is complete ; and if we add to this the incomplete 
lines, we have recovered up to the present almost three-fourths 
of the text. 

t Tohu and bohii, mentioned in Gn I 2 in connexion with 
ttfiom, are perhaps to be regarded as a faint trace of the 
primeval triad, Apsu, Mummu, 
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that may also have been at work in leading to the 
retention of three terms for the primeval ehaos 
is the desire to find, in primeval times, a triad 
corresponding to Ann, Del, and Ea, who, in the 
later system of Uabylonian theology, represent 
the quintessence of Divine control of the several 
divisions of the Universe. But however we are to 
account for the introduction of Apsu and Mumniu 
by the side of Tiamat, the fact is clear that these 
beings, symbolizing the chaotic watery mass, were 
regarded as the original elements, the existence of 
which not only precedes that of heaven and earth, 
but which flourished before the gods were born. 
This theory is set forth at the beginning of the 
story — 

* When above, the heavens were not named ; * 
Below, the dry land did not bear a name.* 
Apsu, the primeval, f their progenitor, 
Mumniu [and] Tiamat,! the mother of all of them, 
Their waters were mingled together. 
No field was marked off, no marsh was to be seen 
When none of the gods had yet been produced. 
Ko name was called, no fate decreed. 
Then the gods were created in the midst [of heaven?] 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu were produced. 
Time went by. . . . 

Anshar and Kishar were created [over them?] 
Days passed and there came forth . . . 
Ann their son. . . . ' 

In these lines the attempt is made to furnish 
a description of the time when 'nothing' was, 
with the inevitable result of such attempts, 
whether made in ancient times or in our own 
days, of involving us in a hopeless tangle of con- 
tradiction and obscurity. It is a gratuitous task 
to pick out the weak points in this endeavour 
to solve the hopeless but fascinating puzzle of 
beginnings; and it will be more useful to en- 
deavour to grasp the theories embodied in it. 
The language is frequently obscure, due to the 
desire of the narrator to avoid definite terms that 
would be misleading by their very deliniteness. 
He avoids the common word for earth, which is 
irsitum, but uses instead a rare term, ammatum, 
with the purpose, as it would seem, of conveying 
the idea of a measured-out expanse of dry land. 
To convey more vividly the conception that nothing 
grew in the primeval waters, it is added that ' fields 
were not marked off", and no marsh was seen ' — 
expressions suggested by the appearanee of the 
land in the Euphrates Valley, where fields were 
marked oil' by boundary stones, and vegetation 
often appeared where, during the rainy season, 
there was nought but water. The narrative wishes 
to emphasize the fact that, in the primeval days, 
there was water but no vegetation. The gram- 
matical construction warrants and justifies the 
conclusion that the narrator places at the begin- 
ning of things — before the existence of heaven ami 
earth or the gods — the three beings symbolized by 
Apsu, Mummu, and Tiamat, even though the con- 
ception of the second being has already become 
so obscure that no further specification of it is 
attempted. Another illustration of the obscurity 
unavoidable in any attempt to picture primeval 
ehaos is to be seen in the expressions 'their pro- 
genitor' and 'the mother of all of them.' The 
narrator anticipates the conception subsequently 
set forth, that both Apsu and Tiamat aie sur- 
rounded by a brood of monsters, and he clearly 
has these beings in mind when speaking of 'their 

* i.e. called into being. 

t li'uihlu, literally 'first,' which is added to distinguish this 
Apsu from the ordinary use of the word as ' the watery deep, 
whi^n actually occurs in Tahlet iv. line 142. 
. 1 It has heen customary to regard Mummu here as ait epithet 
of Tiamat in the sense of 'chaos,' * raging," and the like ; but. 
since Mummu occurs in Tablet i. lines 30 and SI as the ' mes- 
senger' of Apsu, it is clear that a separate personage is also 
intended in the opening lines. The omission of the conjunction 
is no objection, for the conjunction is omitted also between 
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generator' and 'the mother of all (if them.' The 
eighth lino, with equal vagueness, dwells upon the 
fact tlmt no mime wils failed and no fate decided, 
to {tiuUiru the time when nothing hail as yet heen 
created, since there were no jjixl*. The tirst part 
of t lie line seems to he a reference to the animal 
world in general, the second part a more particnlar 
reference to man, whose fate »* ieereed by the gods. 
In a general way it is stated that thegods were 
created, though it is not mid hy whom, or how 
many there were. Along with the god» two beings, 
I.akhmu and Lakhatiiu, are specilied as having 
heen tailed into being;* and since, in the course 
of the narrative, they appear on the side of 
Tiimiat, they are evidently introdueed as types 
or symbols of the host of mounters in the wake 
of Apsu and Tiamat. It is difficult to know how 
the statement, that after the lapse of time the 
gods Anshar and Kislmr were 'created,' is to he 
reconciled with the iwwertiuti in line !», unless 
indeed we may fall hack upon the hypothesis 
of a composite production, after the manner of 
the 'doublets' so frequently found in the com- 
position of two versions of a story in the OT 
narratives. At all events, the Divine pair, An- 
shar and Kishar, represent, in the opinion of the 
Babylonian theologians, the oldest god*, from 
whom, indeed, by a doctrine elosely akin to ema- 
nation, ten pairs of gods are descended. t These 
pairs are, with out; exception, gods who do not 
play any part whatsoever in the active pantheon 
as we lind it in the historical periods of Babylonia 
anil Assyria; and since, furthermore, neither An- 
shar nor Kishar, the 'parents,' belong to the 
active pantheon, it is evident that, by the .side of 
the guds actually worshipped and brought together 
into a system by the Babylonian theologians, we 
have a purely * theoretical ' pantheon devised in 
accordance with the theological speculations of 
the Babylonian schools of thought. Aiuhar, 
signifying the 'heavenly' (or upper) Universe (or 
* totality ; ), and Ki.-diar the earthly (or lower) 
Cniver>e (or 'totality'], sum up the Divine power 
in control of all things; and one can follow the 
logical process which made them the progenitors 
of the vai ions special powers into which this con- 
trol was divided, hi the Babylonian Creation 
story, as it lies before us, only two such special 
powers are introduced Ann and Ha, the latter 
under the form Nndimmud ; hut since Ann and Ea 
represent two of the three personages constituting 
the triad which, according to a school of thought 
that became at one time the prevailing one, com- 
prised the control of the I'niverse,* it is reasonable 
to suppose that in an oldw version the third figure, 
Bel, was also included. The omission of Bel, who 
in the narrative is identified with .Mardnk, is again 
an evidence of the transformation which the old 
traditions and speculations underwent in order to 
nnike them conform to the main purpose for which 
the entile tradition is preserved -the glorification 
of the favourite Mardnk, 

Aim, the god tif heaven, and Nudimmud or Ea, 
who is described as without a rival in wisdom 
and strength, are the commanding figures in the 
conflict that now arises lictwecii the gods, as the 
representative* of order, and Apsu, Muminn, and 
Tiamat, as the representatives of chaos and chaotic 
anarchy, though the fragmentary state of the 
lirst tablet does not permit us to gra*p clearly 
the part that Ann plays by the side of Ea, who 
is the principal contestant. The gods, it appears, 

* The verbal form used (so also in tine 7) of the creation of the 
trot Is is jfAii;.«, which conveys the idfca of coinin- forth ami 
streaming forth. 

t -See the lists in Kawlinson. ii. M, Nos. 3 ami I ; and iii. US), 
No. 1, obv. ; .iikI Kailtiu'H \aluable upiwOHaiTsut - "BeL lhe 
Christ of Ancient Times 1 (M<mi*t, iol. 4J$ijt4llZj&Cl 



were unable for a long time to secure control of 
the three being* symbolical of primeval chaos. 
The latter, not content with a passive resistance, 
plot an attack upon the representatives of order. 
Apsu calls upon his 'messenger ' .Mumniu for aid, 
and together they go to Tiamat to consult with 
her in regard to a plan for the destruction, or at 
all events for the crushing, of tin; independ- 
ent spirit of the gods. From new fragments quite 
recently found* it is now certain that at this 
point of the narrative the gods are regarded as 
the offspring of Apsu and Tiamat. We may 
therefore, in view of this, venture to proceed a 
Step further, and look upon Apsu and Tiamat 
as the 'male' and 'female' elements respectively 
of the primeval chaos, through whom not only 
Mnmmu and the brood of monsters, but al-o Uie 
gods, are produced. This, indeed, is implied, 
although not distinctly mentioned, in the opening 
lines of the tirst tablet above quoted. The Baby- 
lonian theologians would thus, with commendable 
consistency, trace both classes of beings the mon- 
sters who form the army of Apsu ami Tiamat 
as well as the 'great gods' — to primeval chaos. 
Ft is the gods, therefore, who organize a revolt 
against their progenitors, the purpose of whieh 
is to put an end to the chaos and confusion for 
which Apsu and Tiamat stand. Apsu presents 
hi* complaint against the gods to Tiamat, In 
rage he exclaims — 

* By day I have no rust, at nijrht t cannot lie flown, 

1 will surely destroy their course, surely overthrow them.' 

Tiamat shares Apsu's anger — 

' She plotted evil in her heart, t 
What shall wc do? Let us indeed destroy.' 

The text at this point becomes defective; but so 
much is clear that Ea, described as the 'one who 
knows everything,' takes up the conlliet tin behalf 
of the gods, and that Ann is in some way associ- 
ated with him. It is also probable, though not 
certain, that the weapon with which Ea overcomes 
Apsu and his followers is the 'pure incantation,' 
which, presumably, he hurls against them. Such 
a procedure would be in perfect accord with the 
current conceptions about Ea, who is essentially a 
god acting by the power of the word. J At all 
events, Ap>u is overthrown and Mumniu is cap- 
tured. 

Thus ends the first episode in the symbolical 
eontliet between chaos and order ; ami the second, 
whieh, as has been suggested, is merely a 'doublet,' 
or second version, is at once introduced. 
, EvidtMitly, the version whieh assigned theconquest 
of Apsu and Mninmu to Ea was the one which 
assigned to this god the distinction of having 
established the laws of the Fniverse. We may 
tall it the ' Eridu ' version of Creation ; but, natur- 
ally, only so much of it could be introduced as would 
not interfere with Maidnk's prerogatives. After 
the recital of Apsu's defeat, the ' Eridu ' wivion 
disappears, and the 'Nippur' version, transformed 
by the substitution of Marduk for He! into a 
'Babylon' version, is taken up. 

Tiamat, whose part in t!ie Eu-Apsu conflict is 
not clearly defined, is represented a* depressed ; 
but her courage is revived by a deity willed the 
' bright god,' who is probably to be identified with 
ivingii,§ appointed by Tiamat to be the loader 

* See Kins?'* B*ven TabH* o/Ctralnm, i. pp. IKi-nVl. -etllini; 
the reading at the end of line 3» of the llrst tablet, 'the i^K 
their sons. 

* Literal! v, 'stomafh.' See the restoration of the«e lines in 
Kinj:. .ol. i'. p. W. 

I La, it will be recalled, was one of the ehief god* invoked in 
the iiK-antnlion scries, iimnv of which originated at I i« "tat of 
.orship, Lridu. A speviul incantation known as the X/ujmt 

SiVKJ f , ,'.. 7 . '., >.-p. 1!, ii. 1. 
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of her hosts, and who oecupies a position by the 
side of Tinmat somewhat similar to that of Mum- 
nm by the side of Apsu. Kingu urges Tinmat on 
to the fray, and encourages her to entrust the war 
of vengeance to be waged against the gods to her 
host of monsters, who, accordingly— 

"Banded themselves together, advancing at the side of 
Tianiat ; 

Mighty in planning mischief night and day without respite, 

They prepared for war, finning and racing, 

Uniting forces and preparing for the fray.' 

Besides supplying her followers with invincible 
weapons, Tianiat gives birth to monster serpents, 
described in the following terms ;— 
* With sharp teeth and merciless fangs, 

Their bodies filled with poison instead of blood ; 

Terrible dragons, clothed with terror, 

Decked out with awful'splendour, of lofty stature ; 

Whoever saw them was overcome with terror. 

Their bodies rose up, and no one could resist their attack. 

She* set up vipers and monster serpents and Lakhuiu, 

Hurricanes (?), raging hounds, scorpion-men, 

Mighty tempests, fish -men, and rams, 

Bearing merciless weapons, fearless in battle, 

Mighty were her commands, irresistihle. 

In this fashion eleven huge monsters she made. 

Since among the gods, her offspring, he had encouraged her, 

She raised Kingu among them to power, 

To march in front of the host, to lead the forces, 

To seize the standard, to advance to the attack, 

To direct the battle, to regulate the fight.' 

Tianiat still claims control over the gods, and, in 
investing Kingu with supreme power, declares— 

'1 have uttered thy incantation. In the assembly of the 

gods have 1 raised thee to power ; 
The dominion over all the gods have 1 entrusted to him. 
He thou exalted, my cbosen Consort art thou.' 

To further emphasize her control, she hands 
Kingu the 'tablets of fate' to be lning on his 
breast. The meaning of the elaborate descrip- 
tion of the monsters and monstrosities form- 
ing the army of Tiamat is quite clear — it is 
to emphasize* the reign of terror and confusion 
which preceded the control of the Universe by 
the gods. Tiamat, the symbol of chaos, can 
give birth only to creatures of terror and destruc- 
tion, to monstrous dragons, and to the hybrid 
beings, half men and half animals, with which, 
probably, popular fancy conceived the Universe to 
have been populated in primeval days, and of 
which the sculptured representations of human- 
headed lions and bulls with enormous wings — 
placed as guardians against evil spirits at the 
entrances to palaces and temples— represent the 
survival in historical times. Nor is it difficult to 
see how this picture of ehaos, which agrees sub- 
stantially with the account of Bcrosus.t arose. 
The climatic conditions prevailing in ancient Baby- 
Ionia suggest the obvious explanation based on the 
long season of rains and storms, when the elements 
of nature seem to be set loose without eontrol, 
when wind and rain sweep over the land, every- 
where causing inundations, which, before the perfec- 
tion of the canal system, must have regularly placed 
entire districts of t lie Valley under water for a period 
each year. This annual chaos would be regarded 
as typical of a permanent condition before the 
great gods, identilicd with the powers of nature — 
the sun and moon — and associated with the starry 
firmament, introduced the orderly process of events, 
of which the regular movements of sun, moon, and 
planets, and the fixed position of the other stars, 
were the natural symbols. The subsequent course 
of the narrative bears out this interpretation, and 
shows that the Babylonian cosmology rests upon 
the principle of the substitution of order and law 
for chaos and lawlessness. The thought of a 
crcatio ex nihilo lay beyond the mental horizon of 



* Tiamat. 

t lu Eusehius, Chronicle (ed. Schoene), vol. i. pp. 14, 15. See 
Zimniern, Keilinschriftt 



the Babylonian and Ass3 r rian theologians; and it is 
to be observed that even in the Biblical account, 
where the Universe, with all it contains, is con- 
ceived as coming into existence by the decree of 
une supreme Tower, the chaos, represented by 
'darkness resting upon the deep,' is regarded as a 
real substance. In short, ancient man no less than 
his modern successor was unable to conceive of a 
real beginning of things, and it is merely a ques- 
tion as to where the boundary line representing 
the limitation of human logic or of human fancy 
is to be placed. Beyond that border line we pass 
into the domain of faith, or of mystic speculation. 
The second and third tablets of the Creation story 
are taken up with the preparation and preliminary 
stages of the great contlict about to ensue between 
Tiamat and the gods. The connecting link be- 
tween this conflict and the previous one between 
Apsu and Ea is revealed at the beginning of the 
second tablet, where it is said that Tiamat formu- 
lated her evil plans in order to avenge the dis- 
comiiture of Apsu. Ea, who, it will be recalled, 
appears in the first conflict as the ' one who knows 
everything,' is also in the second contlict the god 
through whom the gods learn of the designs of 
Tiamat. He comes to Anshar, 'the father who 
begat him,' and says— 

' Our mother, Tiamat, is full of hate towards us ; 
With gathered forces she hath waxed furious, — 
All the gods have turned to her, 
Even those whom ye created * are at her side ; 
Banded together they advance at the side of Tiamat, 
Mighty in planning mischief night and day without respite.* 
It would appear, therefore, that not merely the 
oJl'spring of Tiamat, but also some of those beings 
sprung from the gods, are on the side of 'chaos.' 
Ea, unfortunately, does not specify which gods he 
has in mind, but we may perhaps* assume that the 
Babylonian theologians thought of such forces as 
Adad,t the god of storms par excellence; Nergal 
and Nam tar, associated with destruction and pes- 
tilence, who must have been conceived as, appar- 
ently at least, abetting the cause of Tiamat. 

Anshar appeals in turn to his sons, Ea and Aim, 
to lead the attack against Tiamat. The details of 
Ea's endeavours to either conquer or pacify Tiamat 
are, unfortunately, missing ;t but from a subse- 
quent references it follows that Ea was 'afraid,' 
and obliged to ' turn back" ; nor is Ann more suc- 
cessful. He is sent out by Anshar, in the hope that 
Tiamat may be appeased by hearing the 'word' 
of Anshar — 

'Go and stand before Tiamat, 
That her liver may be appeased, her heart pacified ; 
But if she will not hearken to thy word, 
Then speak to her our word, that she may be appeased." 

But as Ann approaches, Tiamat growls, i| and the 
god also turns back in terror. The third son is 
now appealed to by his father Anshar ; and as one 
of many indications that by this son was originally 
meant the third member, Bel, of the triad Ea, 
Ann, and Bel, it is to be noted that he is referred 
to as bc-lum, i.e. ' the lord, 1 If though subsequently 
the identification with Marduk is made without 
reservation by the writing Amar-ud,** the ordinary 



* The plural is used because the address is evidently to Anshar 
and his consort Kishar, although only the former is spacilically 
mentioned. 

t Adarl occurs, and apparently as one of the abettors of 
Tianiat, in a fragment (Cuneiform 7Vxf«, xiii. pi. 24, K 3445-r 
Km. 390, rev. v. 1) which represents a specifically 'Assyrian' 
version of Creation. See Zimniern, Lc. p. 496. 

I The second tablet is very defective, though large portions 
may he restored through comparison with the third. 

^ Tablet iii. 54. That Nudimmurl or Ea was sent out first and 
Anu second, despite the fact that in the third tablet the order 
is reversed, has been shown bj' King, Creation Tablets, \. p. 
I*£ n. 1. 

! See King, ib. i. p. 12, n. 2. <% Tablet ii. 113, 131. 

** e.g. Tablet iii. 55, 113, 13S, and pasxim in Tablet iv., and 'n 
utui das AXte -U'catuVicnt, pp. 45S- ,the Epilogue, Tablet vit. 130, though, 1. 129, he is called Emtl 
1 ' " (or^^Mardul, 
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de#tgnat-iou of the chief god of Babylon. Bel turns 
out to l»e the mil r-uttqn«n>r of Tiamat, and the 
introduction, therefore, of En and Ami is made 
partly with the intent to glorify the chief god of 
Nippur nt the expense of his two companions, and 
partly a* a conpoiinunee of tJie eud&avour to com- 
bine in the story other existing versions, and to 
reconcile these various versions with one another. 
The Ea-Apsu con flint points clearly to the exist- 
ence of an ' Kridn ' version, which celebrated Ea as 
the creator of man and cstablisher of the laws of 
the Universe. In another issjntre Ann was accorded 
the distinction ; and, when Nippur rose to political 
and religious supremacy, Bel was invested with 
the role of the conqueror of chaos. Our narrative, 
therefore, represents the ' Nippur' version ; hut, by 
the transfer of the title of Bel to Mardnk, it was 
transformed into the ' Babylon' version, and there 
the process stopped, though we have traces, as 
already pointed out, of a distinctively ' Assyrian ' 
version,* in width, by an identification of Anshar 
with Ashur, the chief god of the Assyrian pan 
theon, the step is taken which makes Anshur- 
Atthur the real creator. However, the version 
which, owing to the long-continued supremacy of 
Babylon as the centre of the empire, became the 
dominant- we might almost say ' orthodox ' — one, 
was the narrative with which we are concerned. 
Anshar kisses Bel-Marduk, and thus dispels his 
fear. While still implying that Bel-Marduk is to . 

pacify Tiamat by his pure incantation, as Ka oyer- ' An illtel . esling description follows of the manner 
cameApsu, this reference is merely introduced in in wIlit . h tnt} , ])ro , eeus to eiiuip himse ]f for 
order to show that Bel-Marduk possesses all the ,,„, f ,, ■ nn.lclub are his 

lowers that may be ascribed to any other god. wm]nm ^ lk , . )iH< . cs the lightning in front of 
lii reality, Bel-Marduk is a warrior, ami Anshar ,,;,„; , in( , mh u \ s ]w , y wit |, ,]. lInillg , irc> Vmm 

" l tIm ™ I his 'father Aim' lie receives a net wherewith to 

Oot. . .... T<: 



formally do homage to Bel-Marduk. The 
tablet begins— 

* They fitted out for him a lordly ehambcr, 
Pcfore his fatlu-rs to reign supreme. 
Thou art the honoured one among the great goda. 
Thy (ait> is unrivalled, thy utterance — supreme,* 
U Murduk ! thou art the honoured one among the great 

gods; 
Thy fate is unrivalled, thytittcranec — supreme* 
Prom this day onward, thy order shall he irrevocable. 
Lifting up and aba*iir; shall he in thy hand ; 
Thy utterance is tlxed, thv command unalterable. 
None anions the goda shall transgress thy bourn lary. 

O Marduk, thou art our avenger. 
We give thee sovereignty over the entire Universe. 
Thou shall preside in the assembly, thy word U supreme. 
May thv weapon never become blunt; muv it strike down 

thy foe I 
lord, spare the life of him who trusts in thee. 
And pour out the life of the god who seized hold of evil.' 

As a token of the power assigned to him, 
Mardnk is asked to make a garment disappear 
and appear again by the mere force residing in his 
word again an intimation that Mardnk, like Ea, 
rules by the power of the word. Sceptre, throne, 
and ring are bestowed on him as symbols of 
royalty, and he is yiven the invincible weapon 
that strikes down the foe. They salute him, 
1 Mardnk is king,' and encourage him for the 
attack 

' Go and cut off the life of Tiamat. 
Let the wind carry her blood into secret places.' 



also addr 
and 'trail 



trample 
Mardnk .1 



him as such, urging him to 
lc the neck of Tiamat under foot.' 



Bel-Marduk accepts the challenge, but in a speech 
to Anshar, the lord of gods, who determines the 
destiny of the great gods, impose* the condition 
that If he succeeds, he ts to supplant Anshar as 
thr. chief of the gods — 

'If I. your avenger, 
Hind Tiamat and save your life, 

Call an assembly, declare the pre-eminence of. my fate. 
In I'pHhukkinakii I (father together in joy, 
Let my utterance, like yours, deerec fatea. 
.May whatever I do remain unalterable ! 
May my orders be unchangeable and irrevocable '.'" 



In speeches like these the purpose of the priests 
of Nippur and Babylon to justify the position 
accorded in their system to Bel-Marduk as the 
deereer of fates is revealed. 

The third I ablet is taken up with the summon- 
ing of the gods by Gaga, the messenger of Anshar, 
in order to procure their consent to the condition 'I'iamat 
exacted by Bel-Marduk. The vagueness and con- ' ,-;__ 



entrap Tiamat. The four winds he assigns to their 
stations, so as to intercept the eseape of Tiamat. 
Evil winds, tempests, and hurricane* are created 
by him — in all, seven kinds of winds that follow 
behind his * storm ' chariot, on which, drawn by 
four swilt and ferocious horses, he now mounts, 
brandishing the thunderbolt. 

The picture thus drawn of the god making 
straight for Tiamat is most impressive, and ad- 
mirably served the purpose of illustrating the 
terror which Bel-Marduk was supposed to inspire. 
The picture evidently tits an atmospheric 'storm' 
god, such as was the old Kn-lil of Nippur, but is 
hardly suitable for Mardnk, who i> distinctly a 
solar deity, though the transfer of Bel's role to 
Mardnk appeared to be justified by the considera- 
tion that it is the sun which eventually triumphs 
over the storms of the rainy season, which, a* v\e 
have seen, suggested the conceptions formed of 



tradiclions resulting from the attempt to combine 
in the narrative conllicting traditions are illus- 
trated by the position accorded in this tablet to 
Lakhum'sml l.akhnnm as leaders of the hosts of 
gods sometimes referred to as lgigi, and again as 
Annunaki, though in the perfcr'ed theological 
system the former embody the group M" ' heavenly' 
gods, while the Annunaki represent the group of 
•earthly' or rather subterranean gods.* Else- 
where in the narrative Baklmum is introduced 
along with the monsters who constitute the fol- 
lower* rf Tiamat. $ The gods obey th« summons, 
enter into the presence of Anshar, and sit down to 
a feast, in the course of which, as the narrative 
states, they lill themselves with wine, and then 

* s,-o abo'e, p. 5i'i7° ; and, further, King, Cri'ation Tahiti*, 
pp. Ift7-'JHNJ. and the authorities there referred to. 

t The ftirred ehaiuber in which the gods a.-*ndile. originally 
localized in Pel's temple K-l.ur in Nippur, and aftenvaids trans- 
ferred to Mardnk's temple K-sngiia in Paint 

1 See /imnie 

J Tablet ii. 2 
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Kingn, the leader of the host of Tiamat, is 
utterly dumbfounded at the sight of the terrible 
Bel. II is mental and physical paralysis is rilec- 
tively portrayed, and his followers fall back in 
terror. Tiamat alone is not dismayed, and, en- 
raged at the challenge 'Stand: I and thou, let 
us join battle' — which he utters, boldly meets 
Murduk. The narrative proceeds 

* When Tiamat heard those words. 
She bcuaine like one possessed, bereft of re.-u.on. 
Tiamat shrieked with piercing cries, 
She trembled ami shook to her very foundations. 
She pronounced an incantation, she uttered her spell, 
And the gods of the battle took in tlit-ir weapons. 
Then Ti;>m:'* ami Mardnk, the leader <-( the god*, .stood up, 
They advanced to the iray, drew nigh to the light. 
The lord spread out his mt and caught her. 
The evil with I behind him he let loose in her fare. 
As Tiamat opened her mouth to its full extent. 
He drove in the evil wind before *hv closed her lips. 
The mighty winds tilled her stomach, 
Her heart failed her, and she o]H-ncd wide her mouth ; 



j Anu. 
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He seized the spear and pierced her stomach, 

He cut through her organs and slit open her heart. 

He bound her and cut off her life. 

He cast down her carcass and stood upon it.' 

The followers of Tiamat, dismayed at the over- 
throw of their leader, take to flight; but Bel- 
Marduk surrounds them, and captures them all in 
the net. He takes from Kingu the 'tablets of 
fate' and hangs them around his own breast — 
thus establishing his prerogative as the deereer of 
destinies for all future times. 

At this point the composite character of the 
narrative is again revealed, for Marduk is repre- 
sented as returning to Tiamat to stand upon her, 
to smash her .skull, and to drive her blood, car- 
ried away by the north wind to secret places, 
out of her body. It is evident that various tradi- 
tions existed 'as to what Bel-Marduk did with 
Tiamat. 

The close of the fourth tablet directs the current 
of the narrative into a new channel, and introduces 
u* to Bel-Maiduk as the creator of heaven, and as 
the establisher of law and order in the Universe. 
Out of one half of the carcass of Tiamat, flattened 
out hy him ' like a Hat tish,' he makes a covering 
for the heaven— a kind of door provided with a 
bolt — and with a watchman to stand guard against 
the fiouring forth of the waters from above. 
Corresponding to the Avatchman placed oyer the 
waters of heaven, Xudimmud or Ea is assigned 
to the centre of ' Apsu'— here no longer used as 
'chaos,' hut as the watery deep, which is con- 
ceived as a strnctnre, the limits of which are fixed 
by Bel-Marduk. Corresponding to this 'subter- 
ranean ' mansion, a similar structure, which he 
calls E-sharra, is built in heaven, and Ann, Bel, 
and Ea are assigned to their respective districts. 

The narrative thus leads us to t lie astrological 
system perfected by the Babylonian priests, and 
standing in eh»e relation to their eosmology. 
According to this system, whieh rests on the 
identification of the gods with the sun, moon, and 
stars, the heavens constitute a structure provided 
for the gods. The regularity of the movements of 
the sun and moon and the course of the planets 
within defined limits, were accounted for by the 
theory which assigned to some god the distinction 
of having established the fixed order of events in 
the upper firmament. It is natural to suppose 
that Anshar should have been the one to do so ; but, 
since he relinquishes his authority to Bel-Marduk, 
the latter is aeeorded the distinction ; and, since 
Marduk is identified with the sun, a further 
change had to be introduced into the narrative 
by omitting all references to the creation of the 
sun. More important, however, than the assump- 
tion in the present form of the narrative, that it is 
the sun-god Marduk who creates the heavens and 
assigns to the gods their positions and functions, 
is the system itself, which is revealed at the close 
of the fourth tablet, and further developed at the 
beginning of the iifth tablet. The triad, Anu, 
Bel, and Ea, in this astrological system are not the 
old local deities who bear that name from the 
centres in which they were worshipped, nor do 
they sum up the control of the Universe, but they 
are simply certain sections of the ecliptic chosen as 
guides for determining the position and courses of 
the stars and planets respectively, Anu being the 
middle strip of the ecliptic, Bel the northern sec- 
tion, and Ea a star in the southern section.* With 
these as guiding points, the positions are assigned 
for the great gods ; and the identification of the 
latter with the stars being specifically set forth, 
the seven hunnshi stars or constellations of the 
zodiac are specially referred to, by means of which 

* See Mahler, 'Die Wejje des Anu, Bel, und F.a '(Orientals- 
tische Litcraturzeituntj, vol. vi» N6L4 (pp JLS.V.lliO)). 



the divisions of the year are determined. At 
each end of the great structure E-sharra gates are 
placed, through which the sun passes in and out 
on his daily march aeross the expanse ; and to the 
moon-god the eontrol of the night is entrusted, by 
means of which the days are to be calculated. 
Further details as to the manner in which this 
calculation is to be made are given, so that inci- 
dentally the basis of the Babylonian calendar is 
furnished as another feature of the cosmology. 
Indeed, the entire theology enters into the narra- 
tive of the creation — {a) the systematized pan- 
theon ; (b) the astrological system upon which was 
built up the science of determining the intentions 
of the gods by observing their movements as 
represented in the planets and stars with which 
they were identified ; (c) the lunar calendar. 

Unfortunately, that part of the work of creation 
which would be of special interest to us— the 
formation of the earth, with its vegetation— is 
lacking, though it vas, in all probability, con- 
tained in the lifth tablet, which, like the second, 
is very defective. Whether this part of creation 
was also attributed to Bel-Marduk alone, or to the 
gods in common, must for the present remain an 
open question. We have a fragmentary tablet* in 
which, incidental to a story assigning a prominent 
vole to a god Nin-igi-azag, a reference is introduced 
to the creation of ' living creatures, 5 'cattle <>f the 
field,' 'beasts of the held, creatures of the city,' 
which are described as having been produced by 
the gods in their assembly ; but this may represent 
another version, whereas'in the Creation narrative 
under discussion Marduk probably appeared as 
the creator of the earth, f just as in the sixth 
tablet the creation of man is assigned to him. 
The reason given for the creation ot man is that 
the gods desired worshippers? and this view is 
ascribed in the narrative to none other than Marduk 
himself, who, in an address to Ea, says — 

' My blood will I take, and bone { . . . 
I will set up man, that man . . . 
I will create man to inhabit [the earth], 
To establish the service of the gods, and tbat shrines [m»y 
be built].' 

From the 'blood' of Marduk himself man is 
thus formed— a remarkable doctrine, which illus- 
trates the high position accorded to man in the 
theological system of Babylonia. The introduc- 
tion of Ea as a kind of associate to Marduk is, 
again, a trace of the composite character of the 
narrative, and points to a version in which the 
creation of man was assigned to Ea, who, in the 
Babylonian pantheon, is the god of mankind pw 
excellence. From certain allusions in Marduk's 
address to Ea, and from Ea"s reply, it would 
appear that the creation of man was opposed by 
the gods, who perhaps feared his power; and it 
is likely, though by no means eertain, that, after 
creating man, Marduk gave him instructions^ 
detailing religious and moral obligations. 

The seventh tablet is taken up entirely with the 
glorification of Marduk by the gods and by man- 
kind. First, the gods are represented as hailing 
him in their assembly as the avenger of then- 
wrongs, and they bestow upon him fifty glorious 
names, enumerated in detail, emphasizing his 
power, his functions as the giver of life, the 
creator of vegetation, as the souree of plenty: 
his righteousness, his mercy, his wisdom, his 

* Cwieiform Texts, xiii. pi. 31 ; see King, Creation Tabtts, i. 

P t See the reference, Tahlet vii. 115, 'he (i.e. Marduk) c sated 
heaven and fashioned the earth.' , 

* Kintr I c 1 p. ST, suggests the restoration, ' I will fashion. 

g Kin-j has shown (I.e. i. p. 202 ff. ) that the fragment which woa 
supposed to contain the address does not belong to the series ; 
M ■ M irduk gave some instructions to uia j 
1 nrusfr nevertheless be aflniitted. 
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power in removing evil, and more of the like. 
Mankind is called upon to join in paying homage 
to Mardnk as the* one who ordained the wurwUi 
for the stars of heaven, shepherding the gods like 
a tlock of sheep, as the conqueror of Tianmt, and 
as the creator of heaven and wii'th. Father Bel is 
repiefent*d as transferring to Mardnk his own 
title. ' lord of the worlds and Ea declares that 
jtjarduk'x name s-liall henceforth In* Ka, as Ids own 
name Tim epilogue to the narrative is an im- 
)ires-d\e appeal to the wise an<l the intelligent to 
]iomler mi Murduk's deeds, the memory of which 
the father should hand down to hi* son. All 
should rejoice in Mardnk, from whom fertility and 
prosperity emanate, \rho4c word i* niiehangeable, 
who-.e anger is irresistible, hut who is merciful 
and compassionate to the repentant sinner. 

There is little that need he added hy way of 
comment to this analysis of this main narrative of 
Creation which has come down to us, and winch 
may he taken as rej (resenting the matured cosino- 
logical theories or the Babylonians — the com- 
bination of primitive popular traditions with the 
scholastic astrological system, and the whole in- 
terpreted in accord with the theological doctrines 
developed in the schools of Babylonia, This main 
narrative, moreover, preserves traces of varying 
versions of Creation which were onee current, hut 
which diJlercd chiefly in ascribing the work of 
ereation to difVerent deities, representing the gods 
worshipped in the various centres of religion in the 
Euphrates Valley. The principle underlying these 
versions, of which, outside of the traces in the 
main narrative, a nnmher of fragments have been 
found,* is every vt here, so far as can he ascertained, 
the same— the overthrow of powers representing 
chaos and disorder by those standing for law and 
order. In place of a genuine theory of beginnings, 
the Babylonian and Assyrian cosmology thus fur- 
nishes a theory of emanation and of the evolution 
from chaos to order. Chaos is a primeval element, 
from which the gods emanate ; the gods in turn 
produce gods, and, after the conquest of chaos, 
the laws of the Universe which the gods are forced 
to obey are imposed by the conquering god. The 
formation uf 'deep 1 and the 'heavens' are the two 
chief factors in this work, to which, as a third 
factor, is mlded the earth proper, on which man 
is placed in order that he may pay the proper 
homage to the gods, and, above all, to Maniuk. 

S. Life after death. Besides the Ineantation 
texts the Oracles, Omens, and Portents, the 
Hymns and Brayers, and the various versions of 
the Creation and unfolding of the Universe, we 
have quite a number of myths and legends in the 
literature of the Babylonians that bear more or 
less directly on the religion. 

Among these, mention maybe made (")°f a story 
of the ravnges committed by a deity, Ira, t who is 
identified in the later literature with Xergal, the 
rnging power of the summer solstice ; (/>) a series of 
in > t lis, iii which the solnr deity, Ninib, plays the 
chief role;* (c) stories of the storm-bird, Zu,§ de- 

• Thus we have (a) a version nf the Tianmt myth, in which 
Mardnk's nnnu dues not appear, lint nnly thai of Hel(Kiii£, I.e. i. 
p. lift IT.) ; (ii) a version in which the jjotldctus Aniru is associated 
with Maniuk in the < reatioii uf mun and of minimis ami uf 
vegetation, awl in which the order of creation apiwars to be 
quite different from that found in the main nnrrative (Kim;, I.e. 
130 IT,). Moreover, from references to the conflict with Tiaiuat, 
anil to other incident* of the cosmology introduced in incanta- 
tions, aMrolnjikal tert", hymns, legends, and myths, we Hee the 
nunicrons variation* In details which marked ihe versions that 
wore current. 

t For the reading, ne* Zimmern, Kcilimc/irijten uml da* Aite 
Ti*!ament, p. ;*>s,7 ; for a recent translation, see Jensen, Kcilin- 
*c/tri/tlic?,c MMiol/iek, vi. 1, j.n. 57-73. 

J See Itroxnv, tOtmeruicJi-UibylonUcttc ilythcn von dan Gottc 
.\ inrat, (SiniL), Berlin, l'XO. 

} Jensen, Li. *7-57. 



tailing an attempt of this bird, which symbolizes 
the clouds, to take away from En-lil or Bel, the 
conqueror of Tiamat, the 'tablets of fate,' which 
Bel himself had snatched away from Kingu, the 
chief of Tiamat's army. Zu succeeds, and flies 
awav with the 'tablet* of fate ' to the mountains. 
A* ui the Creation stor}' Anshar calls upon Ann, 
Ka, and Bel in turn to pacify Tiamat, so Ann, the 
god of heaven, calls upon Adad the storm-god, 
Ishtar, Bara, and Nin-igi-azag (En,?), to pursue Zu ; 
hut they are kept back through fear, and it is left 
for Mardnk* to recapture the tablets, though it is 
likely that, in the present form of the narrative, 
Mardnk takes the place of some other deity — 
possihly Shamash — to whom, as the conqueror 
of the storms, the feat appears to have been 
originally ascribed, {d) W e have a story of a 
king of Cutlmh.t narrating how the gods had 
delivered him and his land from monsters which 
remind us of those in the army of Tiamat. 

Interesting as it would be to give an analysis of 
these and other tales. + we must pass them by, and 
take up three inyths,{s which all touch upon one of 
the most important phases in every religion the 
views held ot life after death. These three myths 
are, (i.) the story of Adapa, (ii.) the story of 
Xergal and Eresh-kigal, and (iii.) the story of the 
Descent of Ishtar to the world of the dead. 

(i.) The purpose of the story of Adapa appears 
to he to oiler an explanation of how man, although 
the oflspring of the gods, — Bel-Marduk, it will he 
recalled, forms him of his own blood, -does not 
share the distinguishing trait of the gods— im- 
mortality. The story belongs to the 'Ea' cycle 
of myths, and points to Kridu as its source, Ea 
appears here as the god of humanity, the protector, 
and, one is inclined to add, the creator of man. 
The principal personage, a semi - Divine being, 
Adapa, is a son of Ea, distinguished, like the 
latter, by wisdom, and serving as a kind of priest 
at the Eridu sanctuary, which he provides with 
'bread and water.' One day, while tishing in the 
waters of Eridu, i.e. the Persian Gulf, his slii]> is 
seized by the south wind and sunk in the waters. 
In his rage Adapa breaks the wings of the south 
wind, so that for seven days it is unable to blow 
across the land. News of this occurrence reaches 
the gods, whose dwelling is placed in heaven, and 
Ann, the chief god, orders Adapa to be brought 
before him. Eft intervenes, and ^ives his fnvonrite, 
Adapa, instructions how to conduct himself before 
Ami. In order to arouse the sympathy of the two 
watchmen at the gate of heaven, Tanuniiz and 
C.ish-zida, he is to pnt on a mourning giub, and, in 
reply to the question as to the meaning of this 
garb, lie is to state that the mourning is. for two 
gods of the earth who have disappeared. Tammuz 
antl Gish-zida, who will know that they are meant, 
will then intercede in Adapa's behalf before Ann. 
But 10a, furthermore, warns Adapa not to touch 

•In addition to the evidence for this view presented in the 
present, writer's lielifjion uf thibyhnia and Asfiina, p. 537 IT., 
Bee the pas^ajre in C'niitf's Awti/nan and Hnhtilonian Ueligitm* 
Textual. 2U,oliv. 15, where Mnrduk iu referred lo as the Miiitcr 
of Zu. 

t The latest translation bv King, Seven Tablets oj Creation, i. 
140-155. 

; A full analvsts and discussion of these and other lm ths and 
legends will lie found in the 'J4th chapter o( the pn tent w riter s 
Jifii'iion Dahtilmuen* urn! Afi*i/rien* ((Jiesscn, linil). The story 
of Etana {.Jensen, I.e. HKi-ll. r >), of Ea and Aiarkluisit (Jenson, 
I.e. 27-1 -2iM), and portions of the (iilj*amcsh epic {.leuMn, 
I.e. 116-273; Jcrcinm*, Izduhar-Ximrwl, Leipzig, lvi ; and 
Zimmern, I.e. .MRt-WJ), also hare a hearing on Ihe relijrions 
beliefs and conceptions, though of a more indirect character 
than Ihe other time referred to in the le.M. 

{ For the transliteration and Cermnn translation with com- 
mentary, see Jcns.cn, Kcilin*chrifH. l!ilAkit/<rk,\i. l.pp. 02-101, 
71-70, and SO-nl rcsjiectP cly ; also Zimmern, AYi7wu«7,ri//<ii 
mid dim Alte Tcttaitirnt, pp. 520-VJ7. &sa-frs4. and 501 -MM ; and 
for the IcM, K. J. ttarpvr, ' Babyloni* he Lcyanden \on Klana, 
Zu, Adapa, and Inbharra' in ftritruge zur Axfi/riolo-jic, ii. bi*>- 
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the food that Ann will plaee before him, nor to 
dunk the water that will be offered— 

'When thou steppest before Anu, they will offer thee food of 
death; do not eat ! They will offer thee waters of death ; do not 
drink ! They will offer thee a garment ; put it on ! They will 
offer thee oil; anoint thyself! Carry out strictly the orders 
that I have given thee, cling to what 1 have commanded thee !' 

It is evident from this speech, that Ea, who had 
given his favourite wisdom, but had not bestowed 
on him eternal life, presumably becau.se it was not 
in bis power, anticipates that Ami will punish 
Atlapn with death ; but the unexpected happened. 
At lirst Aim shows himself merciless, but the 
intercession of Tamniuz and Gish-zida prompts him 
to reconsider his decision, and, instead of offering 
Adapa the food and water of death, he places 
before him the food and water of life — 

' Fetch for him food, of life, that he may eat thereof. They 
brought him food of life; but he did not eat. They brought 
him water of life, but he did not drink. They brought him a 
garment ; he put it on. They brought him oil ; he anointed 
himself therewith.' 

Adapa, it will be observed, strictly carries out 
Ea's orders, and thus forfeits the boon of im- 
mortality, whieli was placed within his reach. 
The story presents parallels and contrasts with 
the Biblical story of the Fall. Adam's loss of im- 
mortality is due to d isobedienve ; but in his case an 
intentional deception is practised on him by an 
evil spirit in the guise of a serpent, as againftt the 
unintentional deception of Adapa by Ea. Tt is 
evident that the story of Adapa is based on the 
common nature myth of the change of seasons, 
portrayed as a conflict between the storms of the 
rainy season and the vegetation symbolized by 
Adapa, who stands In some direct connexion with 
the solar deity, Marduk, the son of Ea. The story 
reflects the religious doctrine, developed in Baby- 
lonia, that man, though of Divine origin, does not 
share in the Divine trait of immoitality, but the 
reference to the food and water of life may be 
taken as an indication that a contrary doctrine 
must also have had its advocates ; and this view 
is confirmed by allusions to a 'life' plant and 
to ' life ' waters in historical inscriptions anil in 
literary productions. Marduk is addressed as the 
one who bestows this 'life' plant ;* and if a king 
like Esarhaddon expresses the hope that his rule 
may be as beneficial as the 'life' plant, f it is 
evident that the conception of the existence of 
such a plant must have been a current one. So, 
again, whatever the purpose that Gilgamesh, the 
hero of the great Babylonian epic, has in mind in 
seeking for a plant bearing the remarkable name 
1 restorer of youth to old age,' % the incident would 
be unintelligible if it did not rest on the view that 
'life' was a gift that, could be given to man by the 
will of the gods, and that the life meant was not 
merely a limited existence but life without end. 
The same conclusion may be drawn from the 
occurrence of the phrase 'water of life' in th 
ligious literature. Jn the story of Ish tar's descent 
to the lower world she is sprinkled with - the * waters 
of life' before she ascends to earth again, § and on 
the idea that water is a symbol of life is based an 
entile series of rites practised in the Babylonian 
temples.! . . 

The doctrine, thus combined in the story of 
Adapa with an old nature myth, furnishes the 
proof of the deep interest which the problem of 

* Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts, i. 59 
(K im\, 5). 

t Meissner-Rost in Beitrtige znr Asxtir. iii. 255 (col. viii. 10-13). 

J Tablet .\i. 1, 298. See Jensen, KeiliiischrifU. Bibltothek, 
vi. 1, p. 252. 

5 See below, p. 570. 

II Seo Zimmern's article, ' Lebensbrot u. Lehei 
Babylonisohen und in der Bihel' in Archie /. Heli 
acJiuft, ii. 165-177. 



death awakened in the Babylonian schools. Along 
with the development of a systematized pantheon 
we lind the attempt made to give some definite 
shape to the views regarding man's fate after 
death has touched his body. The mystery of 
deatli was deepened in the mind of primitive man 
by the difficulty of conceiving that life could 
come to an end ; and the daily phenomenon of the 
awakening from sleep — which must have appeared 
to him as temporary death — strengthened in him 
the conviction that life does not come to an end, 
or perhaps it would be more correct to say, made 
it more difficult for him to persuade himself that 
death was equivalent to an annihilation of life. 
The problem that thus presented itself was how to 
reconcile the evident extinction of earthly activity 
in the case of death with the conviction or the 
instinct that life as such cannot come to an end. 
There thus arose, as a result of primitive and 
popular speculation on the mysterious theme, the 
idea that, corresponding to the surface of the 
earth as the scene of man's activity while life was 
in his body, there was an abode in which those 
whose earthly careers were over continued to enjoy 
the privilege of the spark of life. The prevailing 
custom of earth -burial, at least within the period 
for which historical documents are at our diss- 
po 1 »n_ » 4*d, as a further natural conclusion, 
that the abode in question was situated below t he 
surface of the earth. At this point, however, 
popular speculation appears to have stopped, and 
the theologians of the Euphrates A r alley stepped 
in to develop the conception further, and to bring 
it into accord with the theological system devised 
by them. The sharp division between life and 
deatli led them to select out of the company of 
gods and goddesses a number that seemed fitted to 
be placed in control of the dead. A nether world 
pantheon thus, gradually, arose by the side of the 
group of great gods whose concern was with the 
living. 

(ii.) A nature myth found among the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets,* based upon the phenomenon 
of the change of seasons, has been made the 
medium for giving expression to some of the doc- 
trines of the priests regarding this panthwn for 
the dead. It appears from tjie story, that origin- 
ally a goddess known as Eresh-kigal, signifying 
the 'lady of the nether world,' was placed at the 
head of this pantheon. Pictured as the sister of 
the gods, she is supposed to have her abode in the 
interior of the earth, and is the counterpart of the 
great goddess Ishtar, who, it will be recalled, is 
the great mother-goddess, the symbol of vegeta- 
tion and fertility on the earth. The gods are 
represented as gathered together at a banquet, 
and they send a message to their sister Eresh- 
kigal, asking her, inasmuch as she cannot come up 
tothe gods, whose seat, according to the astro- 
theology of the priests, is in heaven, at least to 
send a messenger to fetch some of the food for 
her. Eresh-kigal sends Xamtar, the god of pesti- 
lence, who is welcomed by all the gods except 
Ncrgal. This god fails to pay proper respect to 
Eresh-kigal's messenger, and accordingly, on the 
demand of the 'iady of the lower world',' Nergal 
is handed over to her to receive the punishment of 
death. At this juncture Ea steps in, and reassures 
Ncrgal by giving him a bodyguard of fourteen 
demons, who will aid him in his encounter with 
Eresh-kigal. To judge from the names of these 
demons— Burning, Fever, Abyss, etc. — they seem 
to symbolize misfortunes, ills, and accidents, that 
bring death in their wake. Accompanied by these 

* Published bv Bezold, Tell el- A mama Tablets in the British 
(London, 1S1J2), p, 141 (No. 82), and Winckler-Abel, 
Hl-Amama (Berlin, 1889), pp. 104, 1G5. Se« 
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demons, Xergal comes to Ihu gates of the nether 
world. His pre*enu« is announcwd to hi-, 'sister' 
Kr«#h kigal. Placing his fouikH'ii attendants at 
the various gates, lie udvaneiw to Kre*h-kignl, who 
is seated on her throne, seizes her, ami pulls her to 
the ground. She appeals for mercy — 

* Do not kill ine, my brother. Let me speak to thoc." 

Nerval, on hearing her, releases her. She weeps 
and < ries — 

'Thou shall be my husband, nod I will he thy wife ; 
Kinship over the \\idi- earth 1 will hestow on thee ; 
Tin- tablet ol wisdom 1 will place in thv bund. 
Tbou shttlt !«.- lord ; I will be lady.' 

When Xergal heard these words, he took hold 
of her, killed her, and wipisd away her tears. 'I'he 
tablet, badly preserved at various point*, breaks 
oil' with the beginning of Xergal's conciliatory 
reply. "Whatever else the story may be intended 
to illustrate, it aims to account for the fart 
that at the head of the pantheon of the lower 
woild stand two deities, Xergal and Kresh-kigal. 
The character of Xergal as the liercc and destruc- 
tive power of the summer and the mitlday .sun* 
niiidc liim the appropriate personage for this 
position, and, in accordance with the general 
principle pervading the theological system of 
Babylonia, it was proper that a male deity and 
not a goddess should be the supreme ruler. On 
the other hand, the story points to the existence 
of an earlier view — perhaps of popular origin — 
according to which a goddess occupies this posi- 
tion. The suggestion has already lieen thrown 
out, that Kresh-kigal, 'the lady*of the nether 
world,' is the counterpart of ]>htar, 'the lady of 
the earth' as she is frequently termed. An 
•lenient in the myth embodied in the story is 
therefore the view found among many nations, 
that the earth -goihl ess, during the period when 
vegetation ceases, has descended into the bowels 
of the earth— either voluntarily or carried oil' by 
force. At the time, however, 'that the myth re- 
ceived a detinite literary form, the differentiation 
between the two Khtars or the two aspects of the 
great goddess had taken place, and Kre*h-kigal 
lias heroine an independent ligure, whose place is 
permanently fix 1*1 in the region below the surface 
of the earth. 

(iii.) A more detinite view of this region is fur- 
nished in another tale— likewise based on a myth 
symbolical of the change from the summer to 
the winter season, which incidentally strengthens 
the view here proposed that there were originally 
two forms of Ishtar, corresponding to the different 
aspects presented by the earth during the period 
of vegetation and during the equally long period 
of the year when nature seems to have perished. 
At the same time, the story, like that of Xergal 
and Kresh-kigal, already assmnes the existence of 
an independent goddess ruling in the nether world, 
while antedating the as.sociation of a male deity 
at her side. Although the closing lines of thestmy, 
which probably indicated some occasion for which 
the composition was written, are very obscure, one 
of the purpo.-es of the talc appears to have been to 
suggest the jtossibility of an escape from the region 
of the dead under certain conditions not easy of 
fulfilment. The more direct value of the story for 
us, however, lies in the picture it draws ot the 
conditions prevailing in the place where the dead 
were supposed to be gathered together— a picture 
embodying in part popular conceptions, mid in 

Iiart the further elaboration of these coneeptions 
ly the theologians of Babylonia, The story opens 
as follows :t— 

* See above, p. 5-43*. 

f The latest edition ol the text is to l>e found in Ciinriform 
TtJCtt Jnmi Tablets m the Untix/i M unguis etc, 



*Tn the land without return, the earth . . . 
Uhlur. the daughter of sin dir.-.-t.-d her mind.* 
The daughter of Win directed her mind." 
To the dark house, the dwelling or Irkalla, 
To the house whence tho-ic who enter t'.t not return, 
To the road from which tin-re is no |wth leading hark. 
To the house in which those who enter are deprived ol 

light, 
Where dust is their nourishment, clav their food. 
They do not see lii>ht, they dwell in darkneis, 
Clothed like a bird, with wirurs as a covering ; 
On door and lurk dust had settled.' 

Nhtar arrives at the gate of the land without 
return, and demands admission of the watchman, 
threatening to break the threshold and the doors 
and lock, and to bring up the dead and restore 
them to life unless her request is granted. I>htar's 
hostile spirit indicates that she has in mind an 
attack upon Kresh-kigal, very much of the same 
order which prompt* Xergal to seek admission to 
the lady of the lower world. Both stories accord- 
ingly illustrate the hostility existing between the 
upper and the lower pantheon ; but it may he 
questioned whether in an earlier form of' the 
story this hostility was introduced. From sub- 
sequent references it would rather appear that 
Ishtar is forced to descend into the nether world, 
to dwell there for a certain time; but with the 
introduction of Kresh-kigal as an independent 
figure permanently in control of the lower world 
the old myth underwent a transformation, and 
Ishtar is now represented as planning an invasion 
of the region presided over by Kresh-kigal. The 
latter regards the visit in this'light, for, when the 
presence of Ishtar at the gate is announced, she 
is both enraged and grieved. The departure of 
Ishtar from the upper world inaugurates a season 
of lamentation for the dead, and Krash- kigal re- 
sents the presence in her realm of Isbtar, who will 
arouse the dead to a realization of their sad fate — 
'What has prompted her, what has induced her spirit? 

Nhmild ( indeed sit with her, 

luit clay instead of food, drink water instead of wine? 

Should I weep over the husbands who left their wives? 

Over the women who were snatched away from the embrace 
of their consorts? 

Over the youiitf taken before their time should 1 weep?' 

A motive had to be found for the hostile attitude 
of the two sisters towards each other. In the 
case of Ishtar, it is anger with Kresh-kigal, who 
now controls those who once belonged to her as 
the mother of mankind. Ishtar loves mankind, 
and in another tale — that of the DtJngu— she is 
portrayed as actually weeping over the destruc- 
tion of her offspring. Popular fancy, reinforced 
by theological speculation, accordingly pictured 
Khtar as proceeding to the lower world once a 
year, in order to sit with the dead, share their 
food, and weep over their inexorable fate. Hence 
her violent hatred of Kresh-kigal. The watchman 
is ordered to admit the guild ess, and to treat her 
according to the existing laws. That the story 
has been transformed by the introduction of new 
motives rendered necessary by the ditterentiation 
of Nhtar from Kresh-kigal, is shown by the wel 
come which the watchman gives Ishtar, and which 
is in glaring contradiction to the threats which 
Ishtar lias uttered 

' Enter, my ladv, t'uthah 1 greets thee ; 
The palace ol the land without return 
presence.' 

As she parses through the seven 
nether world the various articles o 
are taken away. At the first gate 

correspond u>ir to Kawlinson, iv.2 pi. :il ; recent translations bv 
Jensen, Kriiiwhrijtl. MM. vi. 1, pp. so !U; and .b n-mias in 
UoMcher's Isxibm iter griscli- unit r»nti*cJien Mt/tfioltyie, articlo 
' Nwrgal,' See also Zimmern, KfUiitn-hr^/ten u. d. Attn Te*ta- 

HlAIlt, pp. f>«]-jl»X 

* I.it<-rally, ' placed her ear.' 

* The naine of an im 
hieh was i 
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removed, at the second her earrings, at the third 
her necklace, at the fourth her breastplate, at the 
lifth her studded girdle, at the sixth the ornaments 
on her hands and feet, and at the seventh, tinally, 
her loineloth, so that, when .she enters the presence 
of Eresh-kigal, she is quite naked. 

The symbolical significance of this gradual strip- 
ping (tf the goddess is quite evident ; it marks the 
gradual decay of vegetation at the approach of the 
rainy and winter season, and incidentally may 
have furnished the priests with a doctrinal ex- 
planation why the images of Tshtar, which the 
people placed in the temples as votive offerings, 
frequently portrayed her as naked.* . 

The naked Tshtar, thus forced to obey laws not 
of her making, is clearly a different ligure from 
the one portrayed at the opening of the story, 
intent upon forcing an entrance to Eresh-kigal 
with some evil intent. To adapt the old myth to 
the later conception, Ishtar is described as rushing 
towards Eresh-kigal, but, without a struggle, is 
overpowered by Namtar, who, at the command of 
the lady of the nether world, smites Tshtar with 
sixty diseases affecting all her organs and limbs. 
The symbolism of the original myth is once more 
apparent in the description of what followed upon 
the imprisonment — for such it is — of Ishtar in ' the 
palace of the land without return.' 

' When the lady Ishtar had descended to the land without 

return, 
The bull no longer mounted the cow, the ass did not mount 

the she-ass, 
The man did not go to the maid to lie with her.' 

These lines evidently describe in naive language 
the cessation of fertility on earth with the depar- 
ture of the great mother-goddess. The gods, also, 
bewail the departure of Ishtar from their midst, 
and plan for her release from the nether world. 
Sin and Ea are a] mealed to, and Ea creates a 
mysterious being, Asushu - namir, whose name, 
signifying 'his going forth is brilliant,' points to 
a solar deity— perhaps the god of the spring sun — 
who brings back vegetation and fertility to nature. 
Asushu namir forces his entrance into the nether 
world despite the opposition of Eresh-kigal, who is 
enraged also at this new intruder, lie besprinkles 
Ishtar with the water of life and takes her with 
him. At each gate the articles taken away from 
her at her entrance are restored to her, until she 
emerges in all her glory. The story closes with 
references, which are not altogether clear, to a 
festival in honour of Tammuz, a solar deity, 
symbolizing the spring, who is designated as the 
youthful lover of Ishtar. 

We see, then, that we are to distinguish in 
t he story the following elements — (1) the old 
nature myth symbolical of the change of seasons, 
representing Ishtar as forced at a certain season 
of the year to leave the earth, followed by her 
release in the spring; (2) the combination of this 
myth with the later view, representing Eresh- 
kigal as an independent goddess, permanently 
established as ruler in the nether world; leading 
to (3) the hostility between the two goddesses. It 
will be observed that references to two festivals 
celebrated in Babylonia have been introduced into 
the story— a lamentation at the time of Ishtar's 
descent, and a rejoicing on her return. Further, 
the .story has been made the medium for illustrat- 
ing the current views regarding the abode of the 
dead, and the hope at least is suggested that, 
through the gods, a release from the eontrol of 
Eresh-kigal is possible. Beyond this, however, 
the theologians did not venture to go, and such 
epithets as 'restorer of the dead,' occasionally 
given to certain gods, have reference to the power 

* See, e.g., the illustrations in Peters' Mj)j)itr, ii. p. 379, pi. u; ; 
Scheil, i'ne Saiaon de Fouillee a Sipp<ir (Cairo, l'.K'S), p. 61. 



of the gods to save the desperately ill — those 
apparently already in the power of the gods of the 
nether world — from the dark abode ; but they do 
not imply a real resurrection of the dead. 

On the whole, the description given of ' the land 
without return,' at the opening of the story we 
have just considered, represents the prevailing 
doctrines in both Babylonia and Assyria. The 
name given to the abode of the dead is commonly 
Aralu, and the references to it in the religious 
literature show that it was pictured as a large 
dark cavern in the interior of the earth, with the 
entrance from the west, within which was situated 
the palace of Eresh-kigal. The approach to the 
great cavern is by means of a stream which must 
be erossed by the dead. Once in the great cavern, 
the dead are under the control of Nergal and 
Eresh-kigal, and around this pair we lind a group 
of deities and demons who act as messengers and 
attendants, and constitute the pantheon of the 
nether world, which is almost as extensive in its 
t-cope as that which controls the world of the living. 
How far, according to the popular view, the dead 
were endowed with consciousness of their sad 
state, it is difficult to say. If the references to 
dust and earth as the food of the dead are more 
than poctieal in eta] mors, they must have been 
conceived as being at least conscious of their 
misery ; while references both in the historical and 
religious literature to libations and food-offerings 
for the dead and to the curse resulting from leav- 
ing the dead unburied, or from exposing them, 
after burial, to the sunlight, show that the dead 
were supposed to require the care and forethought 
of the survivors.* Tn this respeet, a passage at 
the close of the Gilgamesh epie— perhaps the most 
notable literary achievement of Babylonia— is of 
significance. Eabani, housed in Aralu, appears to 
Gilgamesh at his solicitation, and reveals to him 
some of Lhe secrets of the life in the dark abode f— 

' He rests on a couch, 
Prinking pure water, 

Who died in battle, as you and f have seen.J 
His father and mother support his head, 
His wife with him. . . . 
But he whose body is thrown in the field, 
As i ou and I have seen, 
The leavings of the pot, remains of food, 
Svhat is thrown into the street, he eats.' 

According to this passage, a distinction was made 
between the fate of those who died an honourable 
death, and by implication were property taken care 
of, and those who were not accorded a fitting burial. 
Still, even the fate of those who were suitably 
provided for, to whom food and libation-ollerings 
were regularly made, was sad enough ; and Gil- 
gamesh, in a lament over his dead friend Eabani, 
portrays with striking vividness the gloomy exist- 
ence of those who are gathered together in Aralu. § 
They lie there, inactive, deprived of the pleasures 
that this world offers, shorn of their strength and 
povvers — prisoners without hope of release. Sad- 
ness is thus the prevailing note when the thoughts 
of the living turn to the fate in store for mankind 
after life has lied from the body. Only occa- 
sionally do we find the expression of a faint belief 
that all is not dark and gloomy for the dead, that 
at least some favoured individuals enjoy a better 
fortune. At one time the view appeared to have 
been held that the kings after their death were 
aecorded a place among the gods.|| Statues of the 

* See the collection of passages in A. Jeremias, Die Baby- 
hmixch- Asst/riKchen Vorstellungen voin Leben nach dem Todt 
(Leipzig, 1&S7), pp. 46-5S. 

t Tablet xii. col. vi. (ed. Haupt, Beitrdge z. As&yr. i. p. 65). 
See Jensen, Keilins. Bibl. vi. 1, |ip. 264, 2(35. 

t 'i.e. as every one knows. 

J Tablet xii. col. i. (ed. Haupt, Beit. z. Azsyr. i. p. 57). 
S* tht « Is* rtion of references in Radau, Early Babylonian 
B r.", pp 307-317; 
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rulers were placed in tlie temples and accorded 
Divine honours, and even temples were erected 
hearing their names. Hut though this view may 
have had a strong hold upon the masses at one 
j time, in connexion with the belief that the rulers, 
as Handing dose to the gods, were in some way 
descended from them, it soon lost its hold, and we 
learn little about it after the days of Hammurabi. 
In the tJilgamesh epie, likewise, winch want of 
space forbids us to treat at length," there is a most 
im])ortant hint of an escape from the ordinary fate 
of mortals through the intercession of the gods, 
tlilgamesh, in the course of his wanderings, comes 
t<> llt-napishtim t to seek release from the disease 
with which he has been smitten. Although a 
mortal, Ut-napishtim is placed with the gods, 
after Bel, the instigator of a Hood which has de- 
stroyed mankind, has become reconciled, through 
the intervention of Ka— the god of humanity— to 
the preservation of Ut-napUhtim and his family 
from the general destruction. There are also 
som* further references,* though all more or less 
obscure, which admit of an interpretation pointing 
to the possibility of a renewal of real life after 
death. But these, while foreshadowing the rise 
of a doctrine of resurrection as taken up by later 
Judaism and by Christianity, do not counter- 
balance the gloomy view of Aralu, whicn seems 
to have remained for all times the prevailing one. 
Had this not been the case, we should not have 
found, as late as the days of Nehnchadre??;ir II., 
pictorial representations of the life after death, 
which could have aroused only feelings of terror 
and fear on the part of those who beheld them.g 

vii. Temples and CTm.t.— The existence of 
numerous temples, particularly in Babylonia, but 
also, though to a lesser degree, in Assyria, may 
be taken as an index of the linn hold winch the 
religion we have been describing had upon the 
people. The political centres during the various 
periods of Babylono-Assyrinn history are also the 
leli^ious centres, and the ruler* of Babylonia and 
Assyria vie with one another in manifesting their 
devotion to the gods, by rebuilding, restoring, 
enlarging, and beautifying the sacred edifices. 
These temples, unaffected by the political vicissi- 
tudes of the cities in which they stood, gained in 
sanctity as the years and centuries rolled on. 
Whether we turn to some of the oldest rulers 
known to us, like Naram-Kin and liudea, or to the 
members of the New Babylonian dynasty, one of 
their chief concerns was the care of thetemples. 
(Judea tells ns in great detail of a dream which 
was sent to him, and which is interpreted as 
the order of fi'mih to build his temple E-iiitmu 
at Shirpurla. At the close of Babylonian his- 
tory we find Nebuehadre??ar 11. invariably add- 
ing to his titles ' the beautilier of ivsagiia and 
lvzida,' the sacred edifice* of Babylon and Bor- 
sipp;i respectively. Considerably over one hundred 
Viiiples and sanctuaries are mentioned in the 
native and historical inscriptions known to u* ; 
and if we add to the.se the several hundred inei- 

* A full discussion of the various divisions of the epic, with 
an interpretation ol it* r«lip«H* fft-.t.irvsi, will he found in the 
23rd chapter of the present writers Hcligtim Babytuniemi und 
A**!/ririut (ISto.l). 

t The reading now adopted lor the name <if the hero of the 
Hood. See Znnmcrn, heiliiwchriftvu u. d. Alie Trxtamtnt, 
p. 645, i». 2. 

J See Jensen, KciluwJiri/tlichr lUtA, vi. 1, p. 480; Zimmern, 
Ktdinsehri/len und da.* A>U TtJiltun id, i. pp. 038 - Ciii! ; 
IMitzsch, tiaM und IHbrt (Knst«r Vortran), p. as ft". 

} See the illustration in Mittfititunnen d. I)m1*<-hei\ tirwut. 
GetsrUgc/i. No. l« ; Weiswhnc-h. Iliibj/bniCiehr MixcrUcn. p. 42; and 
u (thnilnr tablet in IVrrot and C'bipicz, History of Art in 
Ctialdira ami Assyria, vol. i. ;tf>0-351. 

II Cylinder A, col. i. vii. Set Thnreau-llaiipn, ' L» Son^e d« 
Goudea' (Cktmptex rendu a dc i'Afadi miedc* Inscrtptwws, 11)01 
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dentally mentioned in the religious literature, in 
the commercial tablets, and those occurring ay 
elements in proper names, and in lists or sylla- 
baries, it becomes evident that the Kuphrates 
Valley was fairly studded with edifice* of one kind 
or another dedicated to the gods and goddesses of 
the pantheon. 

The names of these temples are both interesting 
and instructive, as reflecting the ideals and hopes 
by which their builders wore swayed. Mardnk'* 
main edilice at Babylon is called E-sa<j'rf>i, ' tin. 
lofty house'; the temple of Neho at Borsippa is 
Ezul'i, 'the true or legitimate house'; the temple 
of the sun-god at Sippar and Larsa is appropriately 
called E-barra, 'the brilliant house' ; and in the 
same spirit the temple of the nioou-go:l at lit was 
designated as E-ifish-shir-rjil, 'house of the great 
luminary'; while his sanctuary at i.larran was 
called Ekhnl-khul, 'the house of joys.' Bel's 
sanctuary at Nippur was known as E-kur, 'the 
mountain house'; Ishtars temple at Erceh as 
E-annn, 'house of heaven' or 'lofty house,' her 
sanctuary in Nineveh as E-tnuslL-moah, signifying 

I notably 'house of oracles' ; a sanctuary of Nin- 
diarsag is known as E -gal-maldi, 'the great 
palace. Other names are E-klmrsriffkurkiirn, 
'the house of the mountain of all lauds' ; Eklmi'xuy- 
elim, 'house of the shining mountain'; E-d'ua- 
mum, ' the house of heavenly construct ion ' ; 
E-nun-mukh, ' house of the great lord ' ; E-nin- 
mttkh, 'house of the great lady'; E-titn, 'house 
of life,' and so on, ad infinitum. In the ease of 
these names, it is to be observed that some of 
then* designate a temple by an attribute or 
desciiptive epithet of the god to whom it is dedi- 
cated, like E-barra, * house of splendour,' for 
Shamash, or E-nin-makh, 'house of the great 
lady,' for Tshtar ; others are expressive of a hope 
or ideal, as 'bouse of life,' or 'legitimate house.' 
Many of the names embody the idea of great 
height, as of a mountain. To this category belong 
not only those which contain the word 'moun- 
tain' as one of their parts, but such as convey 
the idea of reaching up to heaven. Such names 
are more than mere metaphors. They furnish, 
indeed, the keynote to the explanation of what is 
the most characteristic feature of sacred edifices 
in Babylonia. Besides the temple proper, in which 
the worshippers assembled, and in which there was 
an inner chamber for the reception of the sacred 
image of the god, every temple in an important 
centre had attached to* it a tower, consisting of 
three to seven storeys, provided either with a 
sloping ascent leading around each storey till the 
top was reached, or having a staircase from one 
storey to another. The winding ascent descrilaid 
by Herodotus (i. 181) appears to have been the 
more characteristic form, and suggests a mountain 
road ; while the main purpose served by theso 
towers, namely, to erect something that would be 
impressive by its height, points likewise in the 
direction of their being, in fact, imitations of 
mountain peaks. To such towers the name zik- 
kurttt, signifying a 'high' place or edifice, was 
given. 1 1 it were certain that the zikkwmt re-pre- 
sentcd the oldest type of the Babylonian sanctuary, 
important conclusions miyhl be drawn as to the 
origin of the race that laid the foundations of 

Babylonian culture. The proof, however, for such 
a view is not forthcoming, and all therefore that 
can be said is that the idea of erecting a sacred 
edilice in imitation of a mountain must have 
been introduced by some group which, before 
settling in the Hat Kuphrates Valley (which is 
absolutely devoid of hill*, and wheie not even 
Stone is found to serve as building material}, 

must have lived in a mountainous country. One 

bf i W& i &s6fiW' whtme we lllow 
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there was a steady stream of migration into the 
Euphrates Valley ; and if it be borne in mind that 
among the ancient Arabs mountain tops -were 
regarded as sacred, and that down to a very late 
date the favourite sanctuaries of the Semite popu- 
lation of Palestine and Syria were on eminences, 
we may perhaps go a step further, and regard the 
zikkurat as a distinctively Semitic product— an 
attempt on the part of the Semitic settlers in the 
Euphrates Valley to reprodnee, by heaping np 
masses of clay (th» only building material avail- 
able), the mountain peaks, on the top of which 
they supposed their gods to dwell, and which 
their priests, acting as mediators, ascended when 
they wished to obtain an oracle or to seeure aid 
from their gods. 

The zikkurats, like the temples proper, have their 
names. These names, while frequently embodying 
the view that the zikkurat s were intended to be 
built in imitation of mountains, are also of interest 
because of their testimony to the eosmological 
doctrines taught in the schools of Babylonian 
theology. Thus the zikkurat at Nippur bore the 
name E-dur-anki, ' the link of heaven and earth,' 
a name originally suggested by the ambition of 
the builders to raise the tower to a great height, 
but with which speculations Mere connected asso- 
ciating the zikkurat with the great mountain of 
the world where the gods dwell, which reaches from 
■the eonlines of Apsu— ' the deep,' as the seat of Ea 
— to the domain of Ann, ' the god of heaven.' The 
seven storeys, of which some of the most notable 
zikkurats — as, e.a., those in Babylon, Borsippa, and 
Erech — consisted, were associated with the seven 
zones into which the earth was divided by the 
Babylonians, or with the seven planets. Accord- 
ingly, the zikkurat of Borsippa was ealled E-ur- 
imin-an-ki, 'house of the seven planets (literally 
'governors') of heaven and earth,' while that at 
I'Jrech was E-gipar~ur, 'house of seven zones.' 
Similarly, E-tnne.n-an-ki, ' the foundation stone of 
heaven and earth,' the name of Marduk's zik- 
kurat at Babylon, conveys a eosmological concep- 
tion of a more specific character, while Epn, ' the 



could only have arisen at a time when the original 
purpose of the zikkurats was obscured by the 
greater and more active prominence assumed by 
the temples. 

As yet the excavations conducted in Babylonia 
and Assyria have not succeeded in furnishing ns 
with definite material for determining more than 
the general character of the Babylonian temples. 
In the ease of large centres such as Nippur, Sippar, 
Babylon, and Nineveh, there developed an entire 
saered area, or quarter, which took its name from 
the chief edilice. So at Nippur, Ekur is no* 
merely the name for the temple of Bel or En-lil, 
but for a large quarter of the city, in which stood 
sanctuaries and ehapels erected to various gods and 
goddesses. At Nippur and at Babylon all the 
great gods and goddesses were thus represented, 
forming, as it were, the court gathered around the 
chief deity. The sacred area of Ekur at Nippur is 
estimated to have covered eight acres, and that of 
E-sagila at Babylon, at which exeavations are now 
being conducted, was probably much greater. Near 
the zikkurat stood the sanctuary of the chief god, 
surrounded by a large eourt, and, if one may draw 
a general conclusion from two small Assyrian 
temples excavated by Layard at Nimrod,* the 
main features of the temple proper were a long 
hall leading into a small room, and the ' holy of 
holies,' known as the pnpnkku or parakku, in which 
stood the image of the god or goddess, as the case 
might be. Into this sacred chamber none but the 
priests, or a worshipper accompanied by a priest, 
were permitted to enter, f In front of the image 
stood the altar to the god ; but it is likely that in 
the larger room, as well as in the open court around 
the sanctuary, altars were also placed for the 
regular and ordinary sacrifices, the penetration 
into the ' holy of holies' being restricted to special 
occasions, and probably also to privileged indi- 
viduals, besides the priests, and absolutely for- 
bidden to the general masses. At Nippur two 
large divisions appear to have existed within the 
sacred area — one devoted perhaps to the ehapels 
and sanctuaries of the deities (according 



t house," the name of the zikkurat at Shir- I tablet, no fewer than 24 %) that were worshipped 

in Nippur ; the other reserved for the zikkurat, the 
temple of Bel proper, and possibly for th'e'dwellings 
of the priests, the temple treasury, and the like. 

Apart from this feature of the 'temples of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria in the large centres, which made 
them gathering- places for the worship of other 
deities besides the one to whom the entire area 
nomenclature is I was sacred, t he position of the priests as judges 



purla, embodies merely the idea of great height, 
and E-fjubbu-an-ki, 'the point of "heaven and 
earth,' the name of a zikkurat in Dilbat, combine* 
again the original idea of yreat height with 
speculations regarding ' the mountain of the world.' 
If. now, we find temples, pure and simple, bear- 
ing names connected with the idea of mountain 
heights, it is evident that sucli 



dependent upon the names given to the zikkurats, and scribes led to the extension of the temple area 
and that, even though temples may be as old ; for other than strictly religions purposes. Not 
in the Euphrates Valley as zikkurats, it is the [ only were the courts o'f justice established within 



zikkurat which acquires predominant significance 
as the characteristic sanctuary. Whether every 
sanctuary contained at the top a shrine where the 
image of the god was placed— as described by 
Herodotus — is a question that cannot be answered 
definitely. If there was an ascent leading to the 
top, it is natural to conclude that the ascent was 
made, and that some symbol of sanetity was to 
be found there. But the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing, that in later times it was to the temples — 
the large structures with courts and halls for 
worshippers — that the people repaired, while the 
zikkurat survived as a religions symbol, — rather 
than as the active expression of the desire for eom- 
niunion with the ^ods. The interesting suggestion 
has recently been thrown out, 4 ' that around the base 
of the zikkurats the Babylonians were aeeustomed 
to bury their dead. But it could only have been 
the privileged fe^\ , as in the case of the ' pyramid ' 
burials of Egypt, to whom such a sacred site was 
assigned as their last resting-place ; and the custom 
* Htlprecht, Ez}> 
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the sacred place, but commercial agreements were 
drawn up there in the presence of priests acting 
as scribes ; and all transactions involving money 
matters, such as marriage-settlement*, registering 
of wills, agreements between landlord and tenant, 
sale of slaves, houses, fields and crops, building 
contracts, hiring of ships, workmen, and the like, 
came before the priests, in whose presence, like- 
wise, all legal disputes and lawsuits were adjudi- 
cated. Within the temple area the legal archives 
of the country were kept, and the public treasury 
was under the control of the representatives of 
religion. More than this, the temple organizations 
acquired large holdings of lands and property, and 
themselves engaged in commercial transactions on 
a large scale. The legal archives, found in such 

* Discoveries among the Huins of Xineveh and Babyton 
(London, 1S57). plan 2. 

t For a pictorial representation of a kins being led into the 
presence of the sun-iiod by a priest, see RezoM, Xiticreh u»d 
Babyhm (Leipzig 10u3), p. S7. On seal-cylinders similar scenea 
frequently depicted. 
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centres as Sippar, Shirpurln, ami Nippur, reveal 
indeed an astonishing activity »>f the temples in 
this direction. Large bodies of labourers were 
indentured to the lutuplot, nnd slaves were 
owned or eontrolled by t lie priests acting as the 
accredited agents of some temple organization. 
These labourers and slaws were in turn hired out 
by tlie temple*; banks were established in con- 
nexion with thi' temples, ami hundred* of tablets 
have been found recording sums lent on interest, 
accounts of the, temple in disposing of crops, in 
renting iields, selling and buying cattle, and deal- 
ing with all the branches of barter and exchange 
in which lay merchants were engaged.* .Such a 
state of all'airs aided materially, not only in pro- 
moting the importance of the temples, but in 
maintaining the influence of the priests, to whose 
more speeilically religious functions we now turn. 

The political growth of both Babylonia and 
Afi*yiia contributed directly towards making the 
religious position of the priests more secure. 
Military enterprises were never undertaken with- 
out consulting the wi*h of the gods by means of 
omens and oracles. In like manner, the masses, 
imitating the example of their royal masters, 
repaired to the temples before setting out on a 
journey, or before building a hou#e, or in order to 
.secure relief from Millering, to avert impending 
disaster, or to seek for the interpretation of all 
strange and unusual occurrences. From being 
originally the guardians of small shrines and 
sanctuaries, erected as the dwelling-places of the 
gods represented by images placed in the most 
>;icied part of the cditiee, the priests thus became, 
and continued to be, the guides, physicians, and 
counsellors of the king and of his subjects. 

The general term for 'priest' was shtwspH, the 
meaning of which is not certain, t but with the 
growth of the temples into large establishments 
a dillerentiation of priestly functions took place, 
and we can distinguish three chief classes : btin't, 
'soothsayer or omen priest'; ashipu, ' exoreizer ' ; 
and Z'lht'iiutrn, 'singer. 1 Each of these classes was 
probably further subdivided >o as to provide for 
continuous attendance at the shrines. flic special 
duties pertaining to each class are clearly indi- 
cated by their names, the buril being the priest 
ver>cd in the interpretation of omens, the <U/ri/>u 
the one by whom the demons and witches were 
exorcized, and the zttuuumru the designation for 
t lie body of priests who conducted the service 
proper at festivals and in connexion with the sacri- 
tice*. 1 Jut besides these threw general clashes there 
must have been others to whom the other functions 
carried on by the prio#ls were assigned. Such 
designations for 'priest,' as rntnutmhtim 1 wailer,' 
hilhtru = 'howler,' indicate that ' dirge. singers ' 
form «d a special subdivision, who chanted the 
lamentations for the dead. 

The instruction of aspirants to the temple service 
wa» another important function. This led ti> the 
institution of schools, and the numerous tablets 
for exercise an J practice, found in A»urbani]iar« 
library, and in other collections of which fragments 
are now known to us, introduce us to the methods 
perfected in these schools. Beginning with the 
simple acquirements of reading and writing, the 
exercises Jed step by step to acquaintance with 
astrological, medical, and judicial lore, as well us 
to initiation into the interpretation of omens, 
methods of divination and exorcizing, sacrificial 

* sve reiser's account ot the financial side of the temple 
eatnMirihineuts, in the Introduction to his lintiiilimischc Vertntge 
din Ilyrliaer M inteu nn {]\cr\\n MWO). pp. xvii-x\ix. 

t Zinimem's .siijjj.'estijn (K> row 7nV'<'" '<• d. Alt? Text, p. Sffll, 
note 7) <it 'the rutting or h<m I "> it;t one' is not plausible. More 
prohalile U» Jensen's view (Xmlm'-iir. /. Atwir. \ii. \"i) Hint it is 
a compound of *<i naki, ' the one overjhe sacrilhe ; hut this 
theor, also imoli 



he observed on various occa- 
s of the doctrines taught by 



details, the ritual to 
sions, and knowledg 
the theologians.* 

While as yet we know little of the details of the 
organization of the priesthood at the great temples, 
beyond the fact of its general divisions, and the 
existence of a ' high - priest ' who exercised a 
measure of authority overall, it is interesting to 
note that, as among the Hebrews, certain qualifi- 
cations were required on the part of those who 
wished to devote themselves to thf priesthood. 
They had to be sound in mind and body, and well 
proportioned. The leper was excluded, as well as 
any one who had a bodily defect : a mutilated 
limb, defective eyesight, or even the lack of a 
full set of teeth, appears to have been sullicient to 
exilude one from the priesthood. t The chief 
classes among the priests formed a kind of guild 
composed of certain families. I'o this guild none 
but members ot these families were admitted ; 
but such restrictions do not seem to have applied 
to the large body of attendants who pel formed 
the menial duties in the great temples, or who 
were engaged in connexion with their business 
a, Hairs. 

A feature of t'ie Babylonian priesthood which 
calls for some mention is the presence of women 
in the priestly service, t iudea refers to ' wailing 
women ' in one of his inscriptions. We have had 
occasion to refer to oracles furnished by women, J: 
and in historical and votive inscription* of various 
periods women attached to the service of some 
goil or other are not infrequently mentioned. 
While such priestesses are by no moans limited 
to temples dedicated to goddesses, Shanuish priest- 
esses being particularly prominent, it would appear 
that as devotees to the service of the great god deli 
Ishtar in her temples in the south, as at Krech, 
Agade, and Babylon, as well as in the north, at 
Nineveh and Arliela, they retained position* of in- 
fluence throughout all periods, though the general 
observation may be made, that this position is 
more prominent in the earlier than in the later 
periods. The names tor 'priestesses' were: /yt. 
ilLslitti, ' holy one"; khftrimtu, which embodies a 
similar idea of being 'set aside'; slviuklfifu, 
'pleasure maiden ' ; and kizritu, the meaning of 
which is not known. § l'riestesses appear also to 
have been employed in connexion with certain 
mysterious rites practised in the temples, t«> syni 
bulize the fertility for which the goddess Ishtar 
stood, though it should be added that no references 
have as yet been found in the religions literature 
to justify Herodotus" statement li. lull) that obscene 
rites formed pari of the regular Ishtar cult. 

Abundant as is the material now at our disposal 
for a study of the religious rites and ceremonies 
observed in Babylonia and Assyria, it is not 
sullicient to enable us to reennatrnet in detail the 
ritual observed in the temples in connexion with 
the oU'eriny of sacrifices, the Peking of oracles, 
the interpretation of omens, and the homage to 
the gods on festive occasions. All that we can do 
at present is, by piecing together the references to 
the cult scattered through the historical litera- 
ture, and by combining these references with 
data furnished by the religious texts, to present 
a general picture uf the dillercnt phases of the cult 
carried on at the temple!* of Babylonia nnd Assyria. 

As in other religions of antiquity which had 

• See an article bv the present wr.Ur. 'The TY\[l>ook Litera- 
ture -.t the Riha.iiiurn' (tUUi<-il U«.//,/, 1st:, ,,].. 'Jls-jtis, 
and «hii|i. .t of Midi's Liu- Sa>*<»i </»■ F-'U, 

t Met- /iiiuiiern's Introdwiiini to part i 
VfthylnniKchm IWh'jion, p. 5 
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reached an advanced stage of organization, sacri- 
fices, both of animals and of vegetable products, 
played the most prominent part in the official 
cult. Gudea, in one of his inscriptions,* furnishes 
us with a long list of offerings made by him. 
These include oxen, sheep, goats, lambs, fish, 
birds (e.g. eagles, doves, etc.), and such products 
as dates, milk, and greens. From other sources 
we may add gazelles, wine, butter, honey, garlic, 
coin, herbs, oil, spices, and incense. The list itself 
shows that the conception of sacrifice had advanced 
from mere homage to the gods to providing an 
income for the needs of the temple service. While 
there are some traces in the Babylonian religion 
pointing to the existence, at one time, of the con- 
ception of sacrifice as a meal to be shared by the 
worshipper with his deity, t this stage had long 
been passed before the days of Gudea (c. 3UUU 
ii. C). The organization of the priesthood, with 
the various functions of the priest* above set 
forth, necessitated a system that might secure to 
the temples a regular income ; and the frequent 
references to tithes in the tablets forming part of 
the temple archives, and even to monthly tributes, 
indicate a fixed system of taxes levied upon the 
people. The sacrifice, which invariably accom- 
panies the act of consulting the priest for any 
particular purpose, falls likewise within the cate- 
gory of an assessment for the service rendered, 
and not a merely voluntary ottering or a ritualistic 
observance, though such an observance is also a 
factor involved. The pure homage to the gods, 
by virtue of this development of tiie cult, was re- 
served largely for the priests, who, on their part, 
ofl'ered a daily sacrifice, as well as on stated 
occasions during the year, to ensure the goodwill 
of the gods in whose service they were. S\*e have 
indeed reason to believe that, in the large temples, 
sacrifices of animals were brought twice every day 
— in the morning and in the evening ; but in the 
case of these sacrifices, likewise, only certain por- 
tions were consumed on the altar, while tiie rest 
belonged to the priests. 

Besides the tithes and the regular sacrifices, there 
were frequent occasions — as after a victory, or at 
the rebuilding of a sacred edifice, or the reinstitu- 
tion of a temple cult, which, for some reason, had 
suffered interruption — when t lie rulers bestowed 
liberal gifts, or pledged themselves to a regular 
ottering of animals, produce of the fields, garments, 
ornaments, and the like, — all of which helped to 
swell the income of the temples. Gifts of vari- 
ous kinds, and votive tablets of precious stone 
or of precious metals, are also frequently referred 
to as having been presented to the temples by 
►State officials, and by individuals in their private 
capacity, so that the element of personal homage 
to the gods did not entirely disappear in the ever- 
increasing share taken by the official cult in the 
performance of religions rites. 

There were also certain occasions of the year 
when the people repaired to the temples to join in 
the homage to be rendered to the gods Indeed 
the religious calendars drawn up by the Baby 



Sippar we learn of six days in the year *— the 7th 
day of Nisan (first month), 10th of lyyar (second 
month), 3rd of Elul (sixth month), 7th of Tishri 
(seventh month), loth of Arakhshamna (eighth 
month), and the loth of Adar (twelfth month) — 
that were invested with a special significance. 
There are two festivals, however, that appear to 
have been particularly prominent from the oldest, 
period down to the latest days — the New Years 
festival, celebrated for a period of eleven days 
during the month of Xisan, which fell in the 
spring; and the festival of Taminuz, which 
occurred in the fourth month. 

The New Year's Day, known as Zagmnk, is 
referred to in the inscriptions of Gudea, and is 
there declared to be in honour of the solar deity 
Nin-girsu and of Ins consort Bau, who occupies at 
this time, in the district controlled by Gudea, the 
position which afterwards was reserved for lth tax. 
The spring, as the period when nature awakens 
to fresh life, when fertility, interrupted by the 
long season of rain and storms, once more mani- 
fests its power, would naturally be associated with 
a solar deity and with the mother-goddess ; but 
when, at a subsequent period, Marduk was ad- 
vanced to a position at the head of the pantheon, 
the honours of the New Year's celebration were 
transferred to him. The festival season in the 
month of Nisan was known asAkitu, whereas the 
term Zaymuk proper is applicable only to the first 
day. Gifts to Bau marked the day in Gudea's 
time, whereas, in the days of Marduk's supremacy, 
a formal procession of the gods, headed by Marduk, 
along the sacred street of Babylon, t was one of 
the chief features. In accordance with the views 
developed in the schools of Babylon, Marduk was 
supposed to hold an assembly of the chief gods 
extending from the 8th to the 11th day of the 
sacred month, for the purpose of deciding the fate 
of individuals during the coming year. In this 
way a more distinctively religious character was 
given to an occasion winch was originally an agri- 
cultural festival, marking the beginning of seed- 
time in the spring. 

Likewise of popular origin was the festival of 
Tammnz, the youthful consort of Ishtar, who is 
slain by the goddess. The death of Tammnz 
symbolizes the approaching end of the summer 
season. Isrbtar, though the producer of fertility, 
cannot maintain it beyond a certain period, and 
the change of seasons was popularly interpreted as 
due to the cruelty of the goddess, who deceives 
the youthful Tammuz — a solar deity, symbolizing 
more particularly the sun-god of spring-time— and, 
after gaining his love, destroys his life. Tammnz 
disappears in the fourth month of the year, and in 
his place comes Nergal, the violent and raging 
summer sun, which consumes everything with his 
fiercely burning rays, and in whose wake follow 
disease and pestilence. To this festival a mare 
distinctively religious turn was likewise given by 
the Babylonian theologians, through making it a 
kind of 'All Souls' Day' for the commemoration of 
the dead. Dirges were sung by the wailing women, 



Ionian priests:*: show that in the course of time | to the accompaniment of musical instruments, and 
every day of the year was invested with some offerings were made to the dead. This Tammuz 
significance; but, in addition to this, there were festival appears to have been common to several 



certain months and certain days set asidi 
special homage to some god or goddess. Thus the 
sixth and eleventh months — Elul and Shebat — 
appear to have been sacred to Ninib.§ This same 
sixth month was observed as a sacred period in 
honour of Ishtar. At the temple to Shamash in 

* Inscription G, cols. iiL-vi. (de Sarzec, Decouvertcs en 
Chahlte, y>l ' 



ranches of the Semites, though its spread and 
continuance throughout the Semitic world may 
have been due directly to Babylonian influences. 
The Tammuz cult was' maintained till a late day 
by the Pha*nidans, among whom the youthful god 
was known as Adonis; and there is an interest- 
ing reference in Ezekiel (S 14 ), showing that the 
Hebrews also continued to observe the Tammuz 
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festival, just as tlie flreek population of Asia 
Minor yielded to Semitic influences, and incor- 
porated the Babylonian nature myth with their 
own mythology. 

The frequent references tot lie sense of guilt, and 
the emphasis laid upon a penitent spirit, l>ot!i in 
the Incantation texts and Hymns, and more parti- 
cularly in that subdivision of the religious litera- 
ture known as the Penitential Psalms,* show that 
the Babylono-Assyrian religion nm«t have had its 
sombre aspects; and at times the impression is left, 
that constant fear of the gods and of the demons 
ami evil spirits overshadowed confidence in the 
goodwill and favour of the superior powers. The 
chief festival of the year after the supremacy of 
UaLiylon as the capital of the country — t\m Akitu 
— was of a decidedly serious character; and in a 
religious ealendar.t setting forth in detail t he 
specific character of each day, whether unfavour- 
able or favourable, the unfavourable days on the 
■whole predominate. All the festivals of the 
Babylonians i>nd Assyrians, so far as our know- 
ledge goes, partake, to a greater or less extent, of 
the nature of 'penitential' oowwion*, appropriate 
for securing, by the manifestation of a contrite 
spirit and by expiatory rites, the favour of the 
gods. Even in the joyful words of the hymns 
sung on these occasions in honour of the gods 
there is an undertone of sadness, occasioned by 
the dread lest at any moment the gods may change 
ttieir favour into wrath. 

In keeping with this general character of the 
religion, we rind that, at least in two months — the 
Gth and Sth of the year, no fewer than live days 
in each::— the 7th, Hth, 19th, 21st, and 'JSth— were 
set aside as ' evil days,' on which priests and rulers 
had to observe special precautions in order not to 
provoke the gods to anger. The priest was not %* 
furnish oracles on those days, the physician (like- 
wise a priest) was not to attempt a cure, while the 
ruler was not to put on his festive robes, nor to 
mount his chariot, nor to eat food prepared by 
tire, nor to announce any otlicial decisions. Such 
days appear to have been known as 'days of 
pacification,' § a designation expressing the'hope 
of the worshippers nither than the real character 
of the occasions; and, while it is not certain that 
the term shabnttn (or sfotpaltu) was also applied 
to these days, it seems likely that this was the 
case. At all events, we know that the Baby- 
lonians used the term shtthnttn to designate a 'day 
of pacification ' ; and there are good reasons for 
believing that the Sabbath of the Hebrews, which 
must stand in sonic relationship to the Babylonian 
rite, originally had a sombre and penitential char- 
acter, and that it subsequently underwent a total 
transformation by making the shnbitttu in the 
literal sense 'a day of rest' for God, and then, 
in imitation of the Divine example, for mankind 
also. 

Whether these same five days were observed in 
the other months of the Babylonian calendar, is 
again a question that cannot he answered deli- 
nitely. It seem>, likHv, however, that such was 
the case, and, if not those days, there were at all 
events some days in each month that were desig- 
nated as 'evil ones.' 

Both for joyous and for sombre occasions sac- 
rifices were enjoined, coupled with prayers, hut 
the details as to the specific kind of 'sacrifices 
chosen for the various occasions are still unknown 
to us. Accompanying the sacrifice of animals 
there were libations and incense - oll'erings ; and, 

* See above, p. 5W>. 
t Rawlinson, v. p|. 4S and ■II*!. 
1 FUwlinson, to J* p|, 32 *1 V 
I Lit. 'dins of rest for the heart" 

I See the recent discussion of the question bv Ziinmern, 
KeilinscAiiften u. da* Atte Te*t. pf 5'jSf-V" 



from the numerous terms found in Babylonian 
conveying the idea of sacrifices of one kind or 
another, it is evident that there were a variety of 
chusses of saurilice which must have corresponded, 
in a general way, to the sul>divisinns enumerated 
in the religious codes of the Hebrews.* 

Sitmnvny and General Esttmntc — U we judge 
the Babylono -Assyrian religion from the point 
of view of the general character of the civiliza- 
tions developed in ancient times, it may fairly 
be said that, with one exception, it represents 
on its best side the high-water mark of ancient 
thought. That exception is the Hebrew religion, 
which, by reason of the supreme emphasis which, 
as a consequence of the teachings of the pre- 
exilic and exilic prophets, was laid upon the ethi- 
cal conception ot tne Divine government of the 
Pniverse, took an entirely unique direction. The 
religious literature produced in Babylonia tran- 
scends in variety, extent , and depth that which arose 
in Babylonia's great rival Egypt. The influence 
of this literature may be measured by the traces of 
Babylonian conceptions, Babylonian myths, and 
Babylonian customs and rites to be found in the 
pages of the Old Testament. Por, while a protest 
must be entered on purely scientific grounds against 
endeavours to carry back specifically Jewish ideas 
and institutions to Babylonian prototypes, merely 
because of resemblances that may in part l>e acci- 
dental ; yet the general thesis may lie maintained, 
that an understanding of the Hebrew religion is 
impossible without a constant consideration of the 
religion and culture that were developed in the 
Euphrates Valley. The stories in (Genesis em- 
Itodying traditions of the creation of the world 
and of the early fortunes of mankind, contain 
fragments of Babylonian myths, the specifically 
Hebrew contribution consisting in the interpreta- 
tions put upon traditions which, largely through 
Babylonian inlluence, became current throughout 
the Semitic world, and from the Semites spread to 
other nations. Again, in the Hebrew codes, l>oth 
as regards the purely legal portions and those 
sections dealing with religious ritual, Babylonian 
methods of legal procedure and the ritual developed 
in the Babylonian temples must be taken into con- 
sideration as determining factors, t And when we 
come to New Testament times we have not yet 
passed beyond the sphere of Babylonian influence.^ 
though here likewise caution must be exercised 
lest we vitiate the results of a legitimate compara- 
tive method by straining it beyond proper ]>ounds. 

We have seen throughout this article that a 
distinction must be made between popular concep- 
tions and the attempts of the priests to sy>tematize 
these conceptions, leading to the establishment of 
a more or less lixed body of doctrines regarding the 
relationship of the gods to one another and to their 
worshippers. As a result of the influence exerted 
by the tneologians upon popular beliefs, the local 
cults, both in the large centres and in the smaller 
places, gradually lost their distinctive character; 
and the numerous gods, who once enjoyed an in- 
dependent and individual character, came to be 
regarded as aspects or form* or specific manifesta- 
tions of one or another of the limited numl>er of 
great gods, who as a whole represent the deities 
wor>hip|>ed in sanctuaries which for political or 

* See, especially. I,v 1-7. 

\ For a sober and careful discn«ion of Babylonian influences 
in the lejfal portion* of the I'entateuchal codes, S. A. t'lxik'* 
The Laxct uf ihxrt and the Code »t Hammurabi (I^ondon, im«) 
is to be esjtceially recommend) rl. 
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other reasons acquired great prominence. A move- one to gather the laws of the country into a great 
ment of this kind led to the identification of Code,* and lie hases his claim to the gratitude of 
practically all the goddesses (except those who j posterity upon his desire to diffuse righteousness 
were merely the consorts of male god*) as forms of i throughout his land. This Code itself, dating from 
one great goddess, Ishtar. This process likewise I c. 2i*.")0 B.C., is the most striking evidence of the 
gave rise to a large number of names, all repre- ethical soundness and moral aspirations of t he 
senting some phase of the solar deity, and paved Babylonians; and, if it be borne in mind that the 
the way for the grouping of those* great gods predecessors of Hammurabi also emphasize their 
as a kind of court around one who was regarded ambition to promote the happiness of their sub- 
as presiding over the assembly. At an early jects, it will be apparent that we cannot form too 
period, lying as yet beyond our ken, Ea, the chief ' 
deity of Eridn, appears to have occupied this 
position. Within historic times, we know that 
Enlil or Bel, the 'lord' of Nippur, enjoyed this 
distinction at a time when his centre of worship 
was also the seat of a powerful succession of ruler 



jects 



jh an estimate of the ethical spirit pervading 
the population of the Euphrates \ alley from the 
earliest historical period known to us. 

Taking Hammurabi's Code as a basis, it is im- 
portant to observe that it provides for the rights, of 
, women as well as of men, that throughout it seeks 
who controlled a large portion of the Euphiates to protect the weak against the tyranny of the 
Valley. From En-lil this supremacy appears to strong, that it not only provides for punishment 
have been passed on to Ninib, but after the union of crimes according to certain principles of equity 
of the Babylonian States, and the transfer of the (even though these are different from those which 
political centre to the city of Babylon, the local a modern nation would adopt), but takes into con- 
deity Mardnk usurped the place once occupied sideration the motives that prompt to acts in them- 
by Ea and Bel, and retained it, despite sporadic selves illegal. Thus illegal claims are punished 
attempts to restore the old Bel to power, until the | with a line, but, if it can be proved that the 

laimant had the intention to defraud, a severer 



end. of the Xcw Babylonian empir 

More important, however, for its influence upon 
the development of religious thought than the 
question which deity was to be regarded as the 
head, was the establishment, among the masses, 
of the view that one particular deity deserved 
to be regarded as superior to the rest ; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that in the course of time 



punishment, and, as a general rule, the death 
penalty, was imposed. The rights of the father 
over his wife and children, and of the master over 
his slave, are so regulated as to prevent tyranny and 
cruelty. The lex talionis is applied with a logical 
severity which does not stop short at apparently 
absurd conclusions,— as when it is provided that 



such a view would lead to considering Marduk as a physician, who instead of curing brings about th 
concentrating in his person the powers and attri- death of a patient or the loss of an organ, is held 



butes possessed by the members of his court. In 
Assyria, less influenced by persistent traditions 
than Babylonia, this view gave to the chief of the 
northern pantheon, Ashtir, a position entirely 
unique ; and, even to a larger degree than Marduk 
in the south, Ashur was regarded as the one god 
with whom practically the fate of the country and 
of individuals rested. Had the Babylonian and 
Assyrian theologians been able to conceive of the 
head of the pantheon as a distinctively ethical 
power, governing the Universe by laws based upon 
justice and profound distinctions of right, — nay, 
as the very source of righteousness and of the 
moral order of the Universe, — Ashnr or Marduk 
might have developed, as did the national Jahweh 
of the Hebrews, into the one universal Power. 
That step, however, was not taken either in 
Babylonia or in Assyria. The limitation of the 
religious thought of the leaders and of the masses 
is marked by the circumstance that, while the 
attributes of the chief gods are concentrated in 
one, who thus becomes stronger, more powerful 
than the others, lie is not invested with any traits 
of a more spiritual character. Ashnr, indeed, 



responsible for the result, and punished according 
to the position occupied by the victim of his lack 
of skill. The thousands of commercial and legal 
tablets found in the archives of Babylonian and 
Assyrian temples, and dating from the days of 
Sargon and Gudea down to the era of the Greek 
occupation, prove that the provisions of the legal 
codes, of which that of Hammurabi is only one 
instance of several that were compiled, were also 
carried out. Those tablets show the great care 
exercised in drawing up agreement*! between 
parties, and the endeavours of the judges to decide 
disputed cases brought liefore them by a careful 
sifting of the evidence and by strict standards of 
equity. In the religious literature, likewise, stress 
is laid upon right conduct as a preliminary to 
securing the favour and help of the gods, and the 
' Penitential Psalms' furnish a further proof, if 
such were needed, of the intensity of the sense 
and consciousness of guilt. 

Even among the Assyrians, despite the mar- 
tial spirit shown by their kings and the cruelties 
practised by them in their incessant warfare, the 
ethical spirit was not lacking. Such king 



becomes nothing more than a great war-lord of Sargon, Sennacherib, and Asanrbanipal, who stand 
irresistible force, who protects his lands and sub- J 
jects, but whose mercy and interest are not ex- 
tended to nations that do not come within his 



phere. Marduk, again, though showing milder 
traits, remains merely the greatest among the 
gods of Babylonia, and gradually disappears as his 
great sanctuary E-sagila crumbles to pieces. The 
God of the Hebrew prophets alone survives the de- 
cline and destruction of His central seat of worship. 
But, while the.se limitations in the Babylono- 
Assyrian conception of Divine government are to 
be recognized, it must not be supposed that ethical 
traits were entirely wanting in the views formed of 
the gods, and more particularly of Marduk and 
Ashnr. A great civilization can be produced only 
by a people imbued with an ethical as well as an 
intellectual spirit. It is no accidental circumstance 
that Hammurabi, the founder of the Babylonian 
empire in the full sense of the term, was.also the 
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forth as the exponents of Assyria's ambition to 
extend her dominion by force of arms over distant 



lands, pride themselves upon having instituted 
righteous enactments, and claim to be the estab- 
lishes of law, order, and justice; and, while the 
desire for self- glorification may have been one 
of the factors prompting Assurbanipal to gather 
within his palace walls copies of the literary pro- 
ductions of the south, the fact that he did this for 
the benefit of his subjects, as be expressly tells us, 

* See art. Code of ^Jammcrabi in present vol. p. 5S4 ff. ; and 
cf. Scheil, Tr.xtcs Mawites-Stimitiques, ii. (Paris, 1902), with 
French translation : also in a revised edition, La Loi de ff<.im~ 
motirabi (Paris, 1903); F. Mari, it Codice di Hammurabi c la 
Hibbia (Home, 1903) ; G. Cohn, Die Gesctze Hammurabi* 
(Zurich, VMS) ; J. Jeremias, Moses utul Hammurabi (Leipzig, 
1!)03); Johns, The Oldest Code of Laws in the World (Edin- 
burgh, 1903); It. F. Harper, The Code of Hammurabi (auto- 
graph text, transliteration, translation, glossary, etc.), 1904 ; 
and the German translations of Winckler, Peiser, and Mullet; 
a well as Cook's discussion of the Code above referred to. 
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indicates that there were other factors at vuirk of 
a higher order. 

The Code of Hammurabi has its decided limita- 
tions. Many of its provwiorw are •rnel, bordering 
almost upon barbarous vuinusness. lint it timst 
he borne in mind that even the more humanitarian 
l'ontateuchal codes jire not free from enactments 
which, from the modern point of view, are repre- 
hensible, as, e.g., the putting to death of llie 
woman suspected of witchcraft. Again, in the 
provisions made by t!iu courts for the settlement 
of disputes, methods are followed which do not 
commend themselves to ns. lint, down to a late 
period in European countries, debtors had but 
little mercy shown them when brought into court, 
and miscarriages of justice occur frequently in our 
own day. Moreover, it can hardly be urged, in 
view of the elaborate and ever-growing provisions 
made by modern legislative bodies against all 
manner of crimes, frauds, and encroachments on the 
rights of others, tlu.tthe necessity for regulating 
all legal and commercial transactions by formal con- 
t raids -■which is a characteristic feature of Uahy- 
lonian and Assyrian civilization points to the 
laxity of t lie moral sense in these ancient centres. 

Un the whole, it will be found that the Bahylono- 
Assyrian religion exercised a wholesome influence 
n]K>n thi* people, who at all times showed a marked 
devotion to their gods. It is perfectly true that 
t lie practices of the cult were, down to the latest 
days, linked to beliefs of a crude and primitive 
character, of which the Incantation texts and the 
Omen literature represent the natural outcome; 
but the speculations of the theologians, and the 
cosinolo^ical ami astrological system perfected by 
them, must be taken as an evidence of the higher 
possibilities of the religion. Religious practices 
in all religions are apt to lag behind doctrines and 
speculations, and the test by which a religion should 
be tried is not so much what it was or even what 
it is, as what it aimed to be, or under more favour- 
able circumstances might have become. Applying 
t Ilia test, the religion of llaby Ionia and Assyria 
stands out among ancient religions as the one that 
approaches nearest to that phase from which there 
eventually came forth three of the most important 
Faiths of mankind — Judaism, Christianity, and 
I&lnm. 

Litkraturf.— 1. Gf.sehai, Works.— The writer hegs to ex- 

Jilniu thnt in mentioning his own work, The Jlzlijion of Baby- 
ania ami Assyria (Boston, 1*1$), first, he does so because it 
happens to he the only cnmplcte treatise on the subject that 
has as yet appeared. A German edition of this work, entirely 
revised, to a very large CNtent rewritten, and with copious 
additions and new translations of the religious literature, is 
now in course of publication under the title Die Batiyioa Baby- 
loaient and Assyriens (J. Kicker, Ciessen). Up to the present 
(March 1S)04), six parts have been issued, and the work will 
he completed in about eleven part*, with an extra po-t folio 
of appropriate illustrations. Professor Saycc's two works, 
The Ueliyion of the Ancient Babylonians (ilihbert LectUKs, 
lx>ndoo, 1867), and The Beliin'ons of Ancient Kyirpt ami Baby* 
Ionia (Gilford Lectures; Edinburgh, I'.W'J), while containing 
many interesting suggestions, do not aim at covering tbe entire 
field. The former work, moreover, is now antiquated to a large 
extent, and the latter is concerned more with a speculative 
elucidation of the 'conception of the Divine" among the Baby- 
lonians than with the details of the religion. Among shorter 
sketches, those of C. P. Tide, ' Die Religion in Bahylonicn und 
Assyrian ' [being pages 127 210 of part i. of his fJe'schiclite der 
Religion im Alterthum (Cotha, lsitS), translated from the Hutch 
edition (Amsterdam, 1SI)3)|, and Fried rich Jeremias, 'Die Hahv- 
lonicr und Assyricr' in Chnntepie de In Saiissayc's Lrhrbuch iter 
Jieligionsgcschichte (2nd ed. Freiburg i. It. I.s:i7), vol. i. pp. 
1R3-221, are to be specially commended, Uf a later date, and 
therefore replacing these earlier sketches to a certnin extent, 
arc L. W. King's little volume on Babylonian Relit/ion ami 
Mythology (London, lSW). and Domcnieo Bossi, Mitologia 
Babilonese-A ssira (Milan, 1SW)- Alfred Jeremias' articles on 
the various gods of the Bahvlono-As-yrian Pantheon (Mardnk, 
Ninih, Ncrgal, En(Oanms), Nusku, etc.) in lloschcr's An^fuhr- 
HehtM Ltxikon der Grieehischen uiut JiumticJien MyUiuluyie are 
also to he highly recommended. 

2. UeugioCS TEXTS- Besides the collections of religious 
texts in the publications of the Brilir u * 
ticularly in the fourth -.Glume 



Imwous Inscriptions of Western Asia, id. bv II. C. Rawlinson 
(2nd ed. I^ondoit, 1KS)1), and in parts 13 to 17 (lu>t iMtiw!) ol 
Cuneiform Text* .from Babylonian Tablet*, eti. ta the !inti*h 
Mtueum, under the general editorship of E. A. Wallis Itudgo 
(I^ondon, I!KI1-P<»IK», and the invaluable Catalogue of the 
Cuneiform Tablets in the Konyunjik Collection of the Itrilish 
.Museum by Carl Bczold, 5 vols. (London, 1S>J) -Iwhi), the follow- 
ing publications merit s->eHal mention :— 11. Ziiumerii, Baby- 
(anisette IJusspsalnien (Leipzig, 1885), «ame author s Beitrtige. 
zur Kenntni* iter Babylonischen Religion : (a) Bench wonni'is- 
tafeln Shurpu, (b) Rituattnfeln fur den Wahrsayer, Be- 
sehwurer, \tiut Sanger (Leipzig, 1!*01 : texts with translation 
nnd commentary); K. L Tallqvitrt, hie Assyritehe Leselnro- 
TumjBserie Mania (Leipzig, lS'.i.',) ; J. A. Ktmdtzon, Asbyrisehe 
Gebete mi den Sonnen'jott Jar Staat uad honi'iUchm Matt* aus 
tier Xeit Asarhaddons ami Assitrlmnipals (2 vols. Leipzig, 
ls'.>:(); J. A. Craig, Awi/rian ami ISahptmiian Heliytoii* Ttwlx 
(2 vols. Leijvzig, ls'.lj-l.s<)7), of which transliterations and trans- 
lations into French are furnished by Francois Martin, 7'rxtrg 
Reli'jicux Ansijrienx tt Rubylonini* (two jmblicntions, (a) Paris, 
PHHI, (<») Paris, l' ( H«, both under the mime title— tbe fornjer 
covering vol. ii.. the latter vol. i., ol Craig's texts) ; t^eo. 
Ileisncr, Sumrrisch - llatti/ltmixche Hyumcu tuteh Thuntajelii 
liriechiicJicr Zeil (Hcrlin, lSi»(j) ; L. W. King. T,a>>]/hnian Mayic 
and Sorcery (I jomloit, 1S90) ; It. C Thompson, The Dariln and 
Kril Spirits «/ Ilabylonia (2 vols. London, li>03-1904>, transla- 
tions of inciintatioii series in parts 10 and 17 of Cuneiform 
Texts, etc; C. Fossey, La Matiie Ansifrienne (Paris, ilHi2), 
embodying translations of the greater portion of the fourth 
volume of the llawlinson series above referred to, and other 
texts ; A. Itoissier, itacuinentx Ax*uririis rcltitif* avx pre'sayes 
(Paris, 1804-1SSJ7, in course of publication); .1. A. Craig, .-Ltfro- 
lafjieal- A stroman ieal Texts (Leipzig, lSifJ); Ch. Virolleaud, 
L'Axtrolojie Chaldeene (Paris, 1»03, >n course of publication); 
II. C. Thompson, 'iVic Hvpurts of the Magicians and A/AraUyrrs 
of Sinccch and Babylon (2 vols. London, HIOO). 

3. Cos.uoi.OOY. Lecexos. STC. — L. W. King. The Seem 
Tablet* of Creation, or the Babylonian aiut Axgyrian Legends 
concerning the Creation af the World aiui of Mankind (2 vols. 
l,ondon, l!)i'2), latest and best translation based on the most 
complete collection of fragments of the various versions ; trans- 
lations of the Creation story, and of all the important legends, 
and of the Gilgamesh epic, are given in P. Jensen's ' Mythen 
und Epen ' (Schradcr's Krilinsch riftlichc llibliothek, vol. vi. 
1st part, Hcrlin, 1!WI0 ; 2nd part not yet publldicd). Of funda- 
mental importance is the same author's Komnoloyie der Btibij' 
lunier : Stadien und Materialen (Stravshnrg, lbi'ii), which 
marked the beginning of the systematic study of Babylonian 
cosmology. Of. Friedrich Delitzach, Das Bahytonixchc Welt- 
schvpfiingscpng (Leipzig, ISfK!) ; Paul llaupt, J)as flabylonische 
Xiiurodeitns (2 vols. Leipzig, 181)1) ; Edward T. Harper, ' Die 
Habylonische Legcnden von Ktana, Ya\, Adapa, und Dibbarra ' 
in Beitraqe zur Assyriologie, Bd. ii. pp. 3f)0-S21. fciee aUo 
the trajislations of selected texts (including Creation story, 
legends, etc.) in Assyrian and Babylonian Lit»ratt(rc, ed. by 
K. F. Harper (New York, 1001), pp. 282-444. 

4. LIFE Al-TKU DEATH.— Brides the chapters in the general 
works on the Habylono- Assyrian religion, id. Alfred Jeremias, 
Die Batiylonisrh-Assjirischfn Vorstettnngen rout Ltbrn wiA 
dem Tnde (Leipzig, HSS7, 2nd ed. announced); and the tame 
author's * Nolle und Paradies bei den Babyloniern ' {Dtr Alte 
Orient, i. 3, Leipzig, 19WI; 2nd ed. 19n3). 

5. GESEKAI. CtUJiACVEIl A\J) BEARISGS OX THE OLD 
TESTA MEXT. — Out of the mass of literature on the subject, 
the following are intended to represent merely a selection that 
will serve as an introduction to the main phases of the subject 
and of the problems involved :— Schroder's Keilinschriften vnd 
das Alte Testament'*, laSH (English truncation by O. C. \\ hite- 
honse, The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, 
l^ondon, 188.V-18SS], is still of value as a collection of mat .'rial, 
though superseded for the Creation storv by King's work alm\c 
referred to; llie 3rd ed. of Sebradcr's work (flerlin, 1!N12 1003), 
hy Hugo Winckler and U. Zimmern, is an entir»ly new work— 
the first part embodying Wmcklcr's views of the Lcnrings of 
Babylonian records on the Geography of Palestine and History of 
the Hebrews, which are based on theories and speculations that 
remain to be tested ; the second part being a most careful and 
valuable survey of the material for the study of the Pabyloniau 
religion by 1 1. Zimmern, with constant reference to tin 'certain 
anil possible bearings both on I he Old and the New Testament. 
See. also Ziimneru's ' Hahylonisehc und Pibli-cJic t'rgeschichtc ' 
(Der Alte Orient, ii.2 Leipzig, 3rd ed. 11*13) [also in Lnglifh 
translation, The Babylonian and the Hebrew Genesis, London, 
1UU1]. In connexion with Professor Fried. Delitzsch's two lectures 
on Babel und lUbel, l^eipzig, I!m2-pje3 Knglwh translation bv 
C. II. VV. Johns, Babel and Bible, Edinburgh, 1!H>3], cf. the 
monographs of Itezold, Die Babytoniseh-Amyrisehen lieilin- 
sehrijti n und Hire llrdevtiniyfiirdas Alte Testament (Tubingen, 
10O4) ; Zimmern, Keiiinsfhrtftcn und Bibel (Berlin, 1!*>3) ; C. F. 
Lohmann, liabithaxiens Kultarmission cinst und jctzt (l^eipzig, 
11MJ3); Alfred jeremias, Im Knmpfe urn Babel und label (4th 
ed. Leipzig, 1!>U3). For the Literature on the Kxeavations con- 
ducted in Babylonia and Assyria, and for general and special 
works on tbe History and general Cull lire, see the article-* 
Assvkia and IUkvlonia in vol. i. of this Dictionary; to the 
references there given should now Ite ndded : It. \V. Kogi r>», 
History of Babylonia and Assyria (Neiv York, I'.Kil), the most 
complete as yet jmblished ; the shorn r historj of Ceo. S. Cood> 

,peed. History ot Babylonia and Assarin (New Yolk, L«J2), 
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account of the Babjlono-Assyrian culture, Bezold's admirably 
written and profusely illustrated work, Shrive mid Babylon 
(2nd ed. Leipzig, 1903), is to be highly recommended as super- 
seding Kaulen's Assyrien mid liauylnnien, the 5th edition of 
which (Freihtirg, 1S'J9) is not brought down to date, and is 
therefore of little use ; while, fnr the general Bahylono- 
Assyrian Literature, Teloni's manual, Letleratitra Aasira (Milan, 
VMS), may be mentioned as the latent survey of the field. 

MonKls Jastkow, Jr. 
CODE OF HAMMURABI.— 



I. HlSTORT AND ANALYSIS. 

i. DISCOVERY OF THE CODE. 
ii. LITEUATURE CALLED FORTH BY THE DISCOVERY. 

1, Editio princepg of the Code. 

2. Versions and notices. 
iii. Import. \xce of the ixscriftiox. 

iv. IjAMMCRABTS LIFE AXD RE1GX. 

1. The sources. 

2. Hammurabi's genealogy. 

3. " „ nationality. 

4. „ name. 

5. ,, date, and the date of the monu- 
ment. Is Hammurabi the Amraphel of Gn 14 ? 

6. Principal events of Hammurabi's reign. 

7. Hammurabi's letters. 

8. Character of Hammurabi, and view of the mon- 

archy disclosed in the Code and the lexers. 

9. Extent of Ijammurahi> empire. 
v. Social grades recvgxjzed ix the code. 

1. The aristocrat. 

2. The commoner. 

3. The slave. 
v'u Class iegislatiox a feature of the Code. 

1. Feudal landowners: (a) 'levy -masters,' (£>) 'con- 

stables,' (c) 'renters.' 

2. Votaries. 

3. Palace warders. 

4. Beer-selters. 

5. Hoctors, veterinary surgeons, branders. 

6. Builders and boatmen. 
vii. AaitlCi'I.TURE. 

1. Systems of land tenure. 

2. Agricultural loans. 

3. Irrigation. 

4. Wages and hire. 

5. Flocks and herds. 
viii. SHit'pisn, axd Trade a xd Commerce. 

1. The shipping trade. 

2. Commerce. 

3. Interest. 

4. Debt and distraint 

5. Sales. 

6. Hire. 

ix. The temple. 
x. Justice. 

1. Procedure. 

2. Judges. 

3. Witnesses. 

4. Parties. 

5. Penalties. 

6. Crimes and mi^demeannurs. 
xi. Marriage, axd Family life. 

1. Marriage a contract. Rights and responsibilities 

of parties. 

2. Divorce. 

3. Monogamy presupposed in the Code. 

4. Votaries allowed to marr3'. 

5. Bars to marriage. 

6. Concubinage. 

7. Case of a free woman marrying a slave. 

8. Case of a girl vowed to a temple. 

9. Parents arid children. 
iO. Adoption. 
11. Law of inheritance. 

II. The Code in eoctenso. 
III. Comparison op the Code of Hammurabi with the earliest 

Hebrew legislation*. 

i. The qckstiox stated, axd the data available 

FOR AXSWERIXG IT. 

1. What is involved in influence. 

2. Source of material. 

3. Alternative views of likeness. 

4. Common material : (a) customs, (b) enactments. 

5. ' Bahylonian ' influence progressive. 

6. Parallels in method of codification. 

7. Casuistic style, 
b. Adaptation! 
9. Primitive features in Hebrew law. 

10. Philological divergence not decisive. 

11. Order of clauses. 

12. Suggestions of conscious change : (a) selection, 

(i) revision, (c) amendment 

13. Similarity to other ancient codes, 
ii. Views as to character of coxxexiox. 

I. History and Analysis. 
i. Disco very of the Code. — This body of 
ancient laws wm first recovered to modern scholar- 
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ship by the discovery, in December 1901 and 
January 1902, of three enormous fragments of a 
block of black diorite, which, when iitted together, 
formed a stele 2'2o metres high and tapering from 
1'90 to l'G3 metres. At the upper end of the front 
side was a sculptured bas-relief representing the 
king Ham mural »i receiving his Code of Laws from 
the seated sun-god Shamash. The discovery waa 
made by J. de Morgan at the Acropolis of Sn*a, 
the ancient Persepolis, once capital of an inde- 
pendent Elamite monarchy. 

This bas-relief measures 'G5 metres in height and 
'60 metres across. Immediately below it com- 
mences the longest Semitic inscription in cunei- 
form hitherto discovered. It is arranged in paral- 
lel columns, but each column is written belt-wise 
across the curved surface of the stele. Hence a 
leader must have turned his head on one side— to 
the left — to read the inscription. On the front side 
there are sixteen of these columns preserved. 
There were once live more, of which scarcely a 
trace is preserved, the inscription having been 
chiselled out and the stone repolishcd. On the 
reverse, twenty-eight columns are completely pre- 
served, with one or two breaks due to the sur- 
face being destroyed. The whole inscription may 
therefore be estimated to have contained forty- 
nine columns, four thousand lines, and about eight 
thousand words. 

ii. Literature called forth bv the dis- 
covert. — 1. The inscription is most beautifully 
cut in the well-known style characteristic of the 
Hammurabi period. Careful rubbings or ' squeezes ' 
were taken and sent to France. V. Seheil, with 
remarkable promptitude, published the text by 
photogravure in the fourth volume of the Jlemoires 
de la Delegation en Perse (Leronx, Faris), under 
the direction of the French Minister of Public 
Instruction. This editio princrps was accompanied 
by an excellent transliteration into Roman char- 
acters, a good lirst translation, with a few useful 
footnotes, and a recapitulation of the legal enact- 
ments. This superb volume, in quarto, appeared 
in October 1902. 

2. It at once attracted attention. In October 
the present writer gave a full account of it in a 
paper read before the Cambridge Theological 
Society, an abstract of which appeared in the 
Journal of Theological Studies, January 1903. In 
November, H. Winckler published an independent 
version in German under the title of Die Gesetze 
Hammurabisy Kbnigs von Babylon vm 2250 v. 
t'hr. : Das altestc Gesetzbuch dcr Welt (Hinrichs, 
Leipzig; second edition in March, third in Novem- 
ber, 1103). This was in some respects an improve- 
ment on Scheil's translation, and was accompanied 
by some ingenious footnotes. About the same 
time K. Dareste gave a full account of the Code, 
comparing it with other ancient codes, in the 
Journal des Savants for October and November. 
In December the Xcw York Independent began a 
series of articles by W. H. Ward, called 'The 
most ancient Civil Code' (December 11, 18, January 
S, 15, 22). This closely followed Winekler's trans- 
lation, but introduced some parallels from the laws 
of Moses. In February the present writer pub- 
lished a translation which aimed at l>eing as literal 
as possible. This was accompanied by an exhaust- 
ive index, and appeared as the Oldest Code oj 
Lairs in the World (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh). 
In March appeared an article entitled 'The re- 
cently discovered Civil Code of Hammurabi,' by 
C. F. Kent, in the Biblical World. This gave a 
very readable account of the whole subject, and 
pointed out many Mosaic parallels. The transla- 
tion followed Winckler. In August, F. Mari issued 
an Italian translation, II Codtce di Hummurabi e 
v- ,la Bibbtft (Desclee..& Co., Home). In November, 
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1>. II. Miiller gave, in the A* Jnhreshrirht tier 
Isrtiditisrh-TkeoliHjisi'hcH LnJiranstttlt in H'i'/i, a 
very full account of the Cwd« under the title ' Die 
Cesctze Hammurabi* mnl die iiionaim.-Jie Ue#«tz- 
gehung' (A. Holder, Vienna). This is specially 
noticeable for a beautiful Hebrew rendering, as 
well as an improved transcription and German 
translation. It lias a very full commentary. 
About the same time appeared the lirst volume of 
JIttt>ntturtttti\i Gesctz, by .f. Kohler and V. F. 
Teiser (Pfeifler, Leipzig), It contains a new trans- 
lation, juristic version, ami some good explanatory 
matter. 

A number of books have been devoted to the 
comparison of this Code with other ancient legis- 
lations; S. Uettli, Jhis Gesctz JIttmni lira bis tinrf 
(/if, Thora Isrtuds ( Dwieliert, Leipzig); J. Jeremias, 
Moats und Hammurabi (Hinrichs, Leipzig [lirst 
edition in Mareli, second in November, 11)03]); li. 
Dareste, ' Le Code Uubylonieu d'llammourabi ,' 
(Xourclle Memto Historians dc droit franenis 
iJ ttranqrr, xxvii. p. St., Larose, Paris); U. 
Stooss, ' Dasbabylonischo Strafrecht Hammurabis' 
(Sehiveizcritche '/eittehrift far Strafrecht, xvi. 
p. 111.); tl. Colin, Die Gesetze Hammurabis, a 
Rectorial address (Piissli, Zurich); 11. Crimme, 
J his Gesetz {'hammurabis vml Moses (llachem, 
Cologne); Pere Lagrange, ' Le eode de Hainmou- 
rabi ' (h'evtte HiUiinie, \'u. p. '27, LeeoU're, l'aris) ; 
S. A. Cook, The Linus of Moses and the Code of 
Hammurabi (A. & C. Black, London) ; VY, St. C. 
Koscawen, First of Empire* (Harper, London). 
Besides these, there have been- a large number of 
reviews and notices. -Most of the ltooks just eitetl 
reft-r to other literature on cognate subjects. The j 
comparisons with the IJible which ihey suggest will 
he given in square brackets at the end of the cor- ' 
responding sections of the Code {below, p. 5S*J b u".). 
ill. IMPOIITAXCE OF THE ISSCJU I'TIOS. — At 
Susa, where the monument was actually found, 
the French explorers have of late years heen con- 
ducting a very scientific examination of the re- 
mains of the oldest strata. They have given to 
the world, along with many records of the native 
Klamite monarch*, a number of splendid monu- 
ments of Babylonian kings. These had been 
transported from Babylonia as trophies of con- 
quest, as is shown by the fact that sundry speci- 
mens I.ave had parts of their in.scriptions erased, 
and replaced by the name and titles of some 
Klamite ruler. We can hardly doubt that this 
was to have heen done in the space left vacant by 
the enised live columns of this ft«le, but the in- 
scription was never ent in. Hence we do not 
know for certain when this monument was carried 
to Susa. That it was meant to be let up in 
Sippara is clear from the words E-barra iunti, 
' tliis K-barra,' the name of the temple of Shuiuafh 
at Sippara (line TO, rev. col. xxviii.). 

The value of the inscription is enormously en- 
hanced by its being the original autograph. Copies 
existed. There was found with it at Susa a large 
fragment of a duplicate. The scribes of As#ur- 
banipal, king of Assyria ( H.C. 6o6-6'26), made copies 
of it, or one of its duplicates, dividing the text 
into ]«)ssibly lifteeu books. They called the 
series, in their edition, dimtni {.in} IJmmmirabi, 
either * the judgments of Hammurabi,' or perhaps 
'the image of Hammurabi.' A number of frag- 
ments of this Assyrian edition, preserved in the 
British .Museum, were copied and edited, with 
attempted translation and notes, by II. Meissiier, 
under the title ' Altbabylouisehe Cesetze' (Bei- 
traae. zur Asst/riologie, in. pp. VX\-'yJ'.\). A frag- 
ment or two had been already published, noticed 
under the title ' Code d'AsourbanipJil.' But 
Me.ssncr, who had edited a large uninber. of urn 
tracts of the time of JJauimurubi lu Jiii ' "J Uruilt • 



babylonisuhe Privutradit ' {Assyrioloq. Bibliothel:, 
xi.), recognized forms of expression, measures of 
eapaeity and an a, which showed that the Assyrian 
scribes had copied from some ancient document 
of that period. Krdr. Delit/.sch, in his article * Zur 
juristisehen Litteratur Babyloniens* (Beitriuje zur 
Assyriolnyie, iv. pp. 7S-S"), again went over 
Meissner's texts, ami, giving an improved transla- 
tion, delinitely named them the 'Code Hitinmn- 
rabi.' This deduction was amply verified m a few 
months by the discovery at Siisii. The Assyrian 
copies are wonderfully faithful, and the few 
variants which occur in them may l»e due to their 
having heen copied, not from tins stele but from 
a contemporary duplicate. The credit of recog- 
nizing these copies in Meissners edition is due to 
I'rofessor Scheil, who also pointed out that they 
actually restore parts of the erased live columns. 
T. G. Pinches, in a paper entitled 'Hammurabi's 
Code of Laws' (Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archintlofjy, VM'2, p. 301 IK), showed the exist- 
ence of a further fragment, published in Cuneift/nn 
Tejts from Babylonian Tablets, rti\, in the Br'd.lih 
Museum (xiii. pis. 4l>, 47). H. Winckler, in a 
review of Scheil's edition (in the Uri"ntalis-rhe 
Litteraturzeititnn, January 1903), gives a lonjj- 
examination of these Assyrian copies. It is to be 
hoped that further fragments may now be recog- 
nized and published. 

Not only did the Assyrian lawyers study this 
great Code, but the later Babylonians did the same. 
F. E. l'eiser, in his Jurisprtidentiir Bnbylonictr 
qua- srtjiersttnt (d'lthen, ISUO), published the text 
of a number of fragments of late Babylonian copies 
preserved in the Berlin Museum (V.A.Th. UW1, 
103G). Prom these we learn that the .scribes had 
edited the Code in a series of books, or tablets, 
under the title Sinn ilu siruui, which are the 
lirst words of the Susa stele. As the seventh Wk 
ended with Scheil's § 154, we may fairly assume 
that this edition was in twelve l>ooks. It was the 
habit of the Assyrian and Babylonian scribes to 
write commentaries on the works they studied. 
Mow that the text of tlte Code is known, we may 
expect that commentaries, like those published by 
L. W. King in his edition of the Creation Tablets, 
will be found and published. 

The monument not only contains the Code, but, 
Hammurabi devoted some seven hundred lines to 
a prologue anil epilogue, which narrated his glory 
and that of the gods whom he worshipped, and 
blessed those who should respect his inscription, 
while they cursed the future vandals who should 
injure or deface it. This part of the inscription 
is either conventionally phrased or very ditlit-u.lt, 
and many editors have done wisely in ignoring 
it altogether. There are, however, several note- 
worthy points about these portions of the inscrip- 
tion which help to lix our views as to its date. 
We may lirst sketch briefly what is known as to 
the king's life and reign. Much fresh information 
has come to light since the article li*BVl.oxtA 
(in vol. l.) was written. 

i V . // .1 .1/ M t 'li A III \S LIFE A y 1> li EIGS.— l. The 
fresh sources for IJanimnrabi's reign are i hielly the 
Letters and Jnsrnjttions of Jlnmiiiurabi, published 
by L. W. King in three magiiiliccnt volumes 
(Luzae, London, lS'ls-BMM)). They consist of fifty - 
live letters written by Hammurabi to his vassal 
Sin-idinnam of Larsa ; ten ol his great inscriptions, 
besides a multitude of other letters and inscriptions 
relating to the other kings of his 1 (ynsisty. Most 
important of all is the Chronicle ot the Kings of 
the First Dynasty of Babylon (pp. 515-B58). In 
the Cuneiform lexis from Babylonian Ttddets, 
ite., in the British Museum (vol-, ii. iv. vi. viii.) 
, weroalso published a Jarge number of contriicts, 
li*t% and b. tiers jroni 'the same period. Thejf 
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were copied l»y T. G. Pinehes. Professor Seheil, 
in various numbers of the Recvcil dc Travaiix, and 
more fully in Une Suison de Fondles a b'ippar 
(Cairo, 1902), lias added many more contemporary 
documents (quoted as S). Dr. 1'inehes published 
a few in his Babylonian Tablets in the jtosscssion, 
of Sir H. Peek, Bart. (London, 18SS). Strassmaier 
had published a large collection of tablets, found 
by ^ . Iv. Loftus at Tell Sifr, in the Vcrhandhinycn 
des V intcrnatirmalen Oricntalistcn Congresses 
(Berlin, 1882) (quoted as B). Dr. Meissner in his 
'Das altbahylonische l'rivatreelit' published the 
text of many more, chiefly from the eolleetion 
brought home by E. A. W. Budge, and registered 
in the British Museum as Bu. S8-5-J2 (quoted here 
as B 1 ), and the eolleetion of J. Simon in the Berlin 
Museum (quoted as V.A.Th. The collection 
made by Dr. Budge, registered in the British 
Museum as Bu. 91-5-9, is quoted as B 2 ). Dr. 
K. Lindl in his article ' Die Datenliste dcr ersten 
Dyns*tie von Babylon ' (Bcitragc zur Axsyriologic, 
xv. pp. 338-402), Dr. G. Nagel in ' Die Briefe Ham- 
murabi's an Sinidinnam' {Beitrdgc zur Assyrio- 
logic, iv. pp. 434-483), with remarks by Professor 
Delitzseh (pp. 483-500), Dr. Mary W. Muntcumjry's 
Briefe ans dcr Zcit des babylonisvhcn Koings Ham- 
murabi (A. Pries, Leipzig), Dr. S. l^b-hes, Alt- 
babylonische Tlecldxurhunden aus dr- Zcit dcr 
Hammurabi-Dynastic (Ilinrichs, Leipzig), all deal 
with the same period. 

Important studies of the proper names of this 
period have been made by Hommel in Ancient 
Hebrew Tradition, and Banke in Die Personoi- 
mimen in tint Vrkunden der Haimnu rabid ynastic 
(Franz, Munich, 1902). Other"]iteratnie is quoted 
in these works. T. G. Pinches' Old Testament in 
the light of the Historical Records of Assyria and 
Babyluvia (S.P.C.K., London) is a mine of in- 
formation for the period. The second edition has 
a fresh translation of the Code. 

It will be seen from the above that we are ex- 
ceptionally well informed about the times of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon. These very numerous 
documents illustrate by actual practical examples 
the working of Hammurabi's laws. They furnish 
innumerable parallels for the rare words and ex- 
pressions. 

2. According to the Babylonian King-Lists A 
and B (see Rogers, Hist. Bab. Assyr. p. 312 f.), 
Hammurabi was the sixth king of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon, being son of Sin-muhallit, 
grandson of Apii-Sin, great-grandson of Zabuni, 
who was son of Suma-lailu ami grandson (?) of 
Smnu-abi, founder of the Dynasty. In the Susa 
inscription (col. iv. 11. 68-^0) the king names 
himself ' Hammurabi, son of Sin-mnballit, descend- 
ant of Sumu-lailu.' There can therefore be no 
possible doubt as to his identity. His son Samsu- 
iluua calls Sumu-lailu the ' fifth father of my 
father' (King, iii. p. 205). A later king (King, 
iii. p. 208), Ammiditiina, calls himself 'descendant 
of Sumu-lailu, ' so that it seems as if the family 
traeed back descent only as far as Sumu-lailu. The 
King-Lists also do not say that Sumu-lailu was 
son of the founder Suinu-abi. 

3. The nationality of the First Dynasty has 
been much discussed, and is of considerable im- 
portance in determining the origin of the Code 
itself; as, if the Dynasty was foreign, the Code 
may reflect non-Babylonian inlluenee. There is 
no doubt that the names of the kings, except 
Apil-Sin and Sin-mubnllit, are not of the usual 
Babylonian type ; though Jensen {Zeitschrift fur 
Assyriologie, x. p. 342) maintains that they are. 
They, and other names of this period, exhibit 
many peculiarities: such as Samsu instead of the 
usual Babylonian Smarts'; the enigmatic Snnni 
perhaps for &umu; imperfects Yikeyxudik in place 



of the Babylonian imliJ: ; strange words like 
zaduga, ditana, ammi (if not a Divine name), 
simri, besides strange £ods like Elali, "Wadd, 'Anat. 
But scholars are greatly divided as to the nation- 
ality indicated by such names. Hommel, Sayee, 
A. Jeremias, and Kanke favour Arabian, especially 
in its old forms as preserved in Mina-an and 
Saba*an inscriptions. Winekler ami Delitzseh call 
these names West Semitic or North Semitic, as 
belonging to the group of Canaanite dialects — 
Phoenician, Moabite, Hebrew, A mm; win. S. A. 
Cook, after reviewing opinions, wisely says that 
we know too little of the earlier history of the 
languages of Arabia and Canaan. We may con- 
tent ourselves with saying that these people were 
a freshly arrived Semitic race who retained, in 
Babylonia, names and words which they brought 
from a former home. In the 7th cent. B.C. the 
Hal ran census {Asayrivloyischc Bibliothck, xvii.) 
shows many of these peculiarities in names 
borne by the serfs under Assyrian rule. They 
may, then, belong to a raee recently transplanted 
by Assyrian conquests, or, if indigenous, may point 
to a nationality descended from those who raised 
the First Dynasty to emph-e. So far as cuneiform 
sources go.'we find most affinity with the names 
of Canaanites in the time of the Tel el-Amaina 
tablets. But this distinctly foreign influence 
appear* not only in names. The Code shows it in 
such words as sittin for ' two-thirds.' 

4. The name Hammurabi lias long been well 
known. In vol. i. of Bawlinson's Cuneiform In- 
scriptions of Western Asia, 1SG1 (p. 4, Nos. 1, 2, 3), 
three inscriptions of his were published. Inscrip- 
tions in the Louvre were given by < >ppert in 1803 
in his Expedition scicntifquc en Mcsopotmnie. The 
Babylonian seribes of a later period regarded the 
name as foreign, for they drew up a list of the 
names of the kings who reigned 'after the Flood,' 
with their explanations of those names. Some of 
the names are Sumerian, or Kassite ; but among 
them is Hammurabi, whose name is translated 
Kimtarapa&tum. Another is Aminizadnga, whose 
name is translated Kimtum-kittum. Hence they 
regarded hamnm as the same word as ammi, and 
equivalent" to kimtu, 'family.' The variants of 
Hammurabi's name, sueh as Ammi-rabi, Aiiiinu- 
rapi (late Assyrian), Haminum - raid, etc, show 
that they were partly right (King, iii. p. Ixv, 
note 4). But it is doubtful if they were right in 
rendering' it kimtum. Ammu or Hammn may 
well be the name of a god. In compounds like 
Siunn-hammu, Jasdi-liamuiu, Zimri-hammu, it 
can hardly mean 'family,' unless this was deified. 
The element rabi is so very common in Baby- 
lonian that we can hardly be wrong in rendering 
it 'is great.' The name is like Sin-rabi, Sanias- 
rabi, and may well mean 'Ainmu is great.' The 
adjective rapaMtt, applied to the feminine himtu, 
is 'wide' or 'great' also; and in that the old 
grammarians were right. 

5. The date to be assigned to the First Dyn.v^y 
of Babylon has been much disputed. The King- 
Lists, i'f taken in their integrity, would put the 
beginning of the Dynasty at B.C. 2454, and Ham- 
murabi's accession at B.C. 2342. But many doubts 
attaeli to these figures. Nabonitlus puts Hammu- 
rabi seven hundred years before Burnaburiash, who 
eannot be much before B.C. 1400. Rost reduces the 
length of the Kassite Dynasty by a hundred and 
eighty years, and so places the beginning of the 
Dynasty in B.C. 2232, which agrees with Berosus 
as explained by Peiser, and with Simplieins on one 
reading. The whole question is well discussed by 
Rogers in his History of Babylonia and Assyria, 
eli. xii. : but no definite result can be expected 
from present materials. Even the lengths of the 
reigns are in doubt now. 
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The Baby Ionian* at this period gave each year 
a name. '1 lie year-nama reeordad smut' prominent 
event — tin 1 building of a shrine, or an expedition, 
for example. Now the Chronicles published by 
King give the year-names tor the reigns of the 
kings, and assign forty-three years to IJammu- 
ralu, while the KingLiit* give liim fifty-live. The 
ditlerenee may ho accounted for by the proved faet 
that the same vear had sometimes two separate 
names. The lying - List* may have counted all 
year-names, and so have made the reigns too long. 
J hit this is not always the case : thus, in the King- 
List, Samsu-iluna lias only thirty-live years, while 
the Chronicle gives him thirty-eight. II ere, again, 
we must await further evidence. 

Uut we can place the monument approximately 
in the reign. For, when we recall what we know 
from various sources, we find that Kim-Sin was 
reigning in Lar-.a till the 30th year of Hammu- 
rahi's reign. Then IJammurahi defeated Khun 
and overthrew Kim -Sin. The following year he 
conquered lamuthal, a province of Flam. Now, 
Ijammnrahi boastsin the prologue (col. ii. 11, 32 -30) 
that he had * avenged Larsa and renovated Ebnb- 
har,' the temple of Sliainash there. This he could 
hardly have done while Kim-Sin was still ruling. 
We may therefore date the stele after the thirtieth 
year of his reign. 

Of some interest is the usually received identi- 
fication of Hammurabi with the Amraphel of 
tin 14. With this* is hound up the question 
whether Ariodt of Kllasar is Kim-Sin of Larsa. 
For this view, which has the support of most 
Assyriologists, see especially I 'inches {Old Testa- 
ment, etc., ch. vi.); on the other side, see King 
(i. pp. xxv f., xlix f.). An ingenious method of dis- 
posing of the superfluous linal / in Amraphel has 
been suggested by Huasing, who would join it to 
the next word, and read, 'And it came to pass in 
the days of Amraph, as Arioch king of Kllasar 
was over Shinar, that Clmdorlaomeiy ete. Knt 
Arioch is nearly as difficult, and the whole inci- 
dent is (piite inconsistent, unless the con figuration 
of the country has entirely changed since. The 
name uncertainties remain as to date on both 
chronologies. 

Ii. The Chronicle gives us the following skeleton 
outline of the events of this reign, bum** the list of 
year-names. (1) The year in which flammimtbi 
became kitty. (2) The year in which Ifwnmwnhi 
exUtblUhcil' fJiC heart of the Umd in riyhtcotmt&ss. 
This has been taken to refer to the initiation of legal 
reforms ; but the same formula is used of Sumn-lailn 
(15- 1*1 77 A), and may only mean religion* reform. 
The ('ode was probably not promulgated this year. 

(3) The year in whirh tlf throne of Xauunr was 
made, Nannar was god of Krech, but this throne 
was made in I'abylon. We cannot, therefore, eon- 
elude that Hammurabi was already ruler in Freeh. 

(4) Th'. yearn- in which the wall of Midyti was de- 
stroyed. Hammurabi also destroyed the fortress 
of Maer in this year. Malga is probably not the 
same place as the frequently named Malgia, which 
was dose to Sippara. Maer was an important 
shipping town. Weiwhadi thinks both were on 
the Euphrates, near its junction with the Habnr 
{Bubyhmkihc Miscllcn, p. 13). These fortresses 
were later repaired. The date of the fifth year is 
not preserved, but *um«? god's temple was probably 
restored. The sixth year is noted for the restora- 
tion of some fortress. Some event at llin marked 
t lie .seven tli year, (s) The year in which . . . on 
the btmk of the canal JSitbus-nisi. The meaning of 
the name is 'the abundance of the people.' An 
inscription in the Louvre is devoted to wie rueord 
of the completion of this canal. Hammurabi built 
on the banVs of it a lofty fortress" which he called 
after his father, Dur-Sin-mubaJht.flbun ^Vftlidia, 



and the gap in the Chronicle here may hava oon- 
tained the name of this fortress, (ll) Theywrin 
whieh the canal Hammurabi was day. It is not 
clear whether this canal or the one called Tisid- 
Kel was meant here. The hitter ran from the 
Euphrates to Sippar. This event may have been 
used only to date Sippar documents. (]<J) The 
year in whirh the . . . inhabitants of Malyi. This 
probably refers to a reinstatement of the people, 
on the restoration, of Malga ami Maer. Some 
event connected with a city dated the next year. 
(12) The year in which the throne of Sarjtanitam 
turn.? made. This goddess was the consort of Mar- 
duk. The date of the next year is not made out 
clearly. (14) The year in which the, throne of Htar 
of Babylon was made. (15) T/tc yenr in which the 
seeen imtiycs were made. (HJ) The year in which 
the throne of Xabu taas nuale. Next year another 
image was made; the year following, something 
for lied. The next year something was said about 
* the mountain ' ?. (2i») The year in which the throne 
of Adnd was made. ("21) The year in which the 
wail of Baza teas made. The city Bazu was elo.se 
to Sippara, and not far from Kish. Next year 
perhaps a canal was cut or an image of Hammu- 
rabi set up. Then something seems to have been 
done at Sippara. Then something was done for 
Bel, ("25) The yenr in which the wall of Sippara 
was made. It was the foundation that was laid 
this year, and it was 'the great wall,' probably 
an outer circle. The next year records a great 
Hood. Then a great temple was built. (2S) Th& 
t?car in which the temple E-iYAM-JJE was built. 
This was the temple called ' the house of abund- 
ance, 1 the temple of Adad at l'.abylon. v (2U) The 
year in which the imaye of the yoddess Sala was 
made. Sala was the consort of Adad. (30) The 
year in which the army of Elaui was defeated. 
(31) The year in which the hind of lamuthal was 
mmiexcd. A fuller form of this date is, ' The year 
of llammnrabi the kitty, in irhich with the liclp of 
Ann and Bel he established his aood fortune, and 
his hand cast to the earth the hum of lamuthal 
and Ititn-Sin the kiny. 1 A further conquest is 
recorded for the next year, perhaps of the land 
Duplias. (33) The year in which the canal of 
(fammttrtibi . . . 1 hi* may refer to the com- 
pletion of the work begun in the ninth year, or to 
a new canal whose name is not preserved. (34) 
The year in whirh for Ann, Istar, and Xana [the 
temple E-TVli- KALAMA mttt restored). This 
date is restored from contemporary document*. 
The next year perhaps the great wall named 
Kara-Samas was built. The dates of the next 
two years are lost. (3S) The year in which the city 
of DnpHas" was destroyed by food. This date is 
restored from contemporary documents. An alter- 
native date for this year is, The year of Hammu- 
rabi the kitty in which the people of Turukku, 
Kakmum, and Subc. . . . Whether they were 
destroyed by Hood or conquered does not appear. 
The dates of the next live years are h>>t, but the 
Chronicle gives tin; total length of the reign as 
forty-three years. We know several other year- 
names for this reign, but are not able to place 
them yet. The year in which Ibik-Adad captured 
the city of Rainku. Another date refers to the 
building of the walls of Kabiku and Kfu-Sama*. 
The latter was built on the hanks of the Tigris. 
The. year of llamiuurabi the kiny in which the 
yuddess Tasmrtum made fanairable her word. 
The year of Hammurabi the kinti in which the 
temple E-ME?TEl r ll-SAG was restored and th- 
temple 1G1 E-Xlll-KlUCU-MAll was built Jar 
Zamama and Xinni, anil its summit made h'tyh 
like the hearens. (For further details, sec King 
and Lindl). 
7. This sketch we may fill out by the details 
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given in letters and contracts. There the king 
appears as an energetic benevolent ruler, who 
kept the chief business of importance under his 
own direction. Most of his letters are addressed 
to one Sin-idinnam, who, if not a vassal king of 
Laisa, was the governor of that city. If he was 
set in the place of Kim-Sin, who was independent 
king of Larsa for the lirst thirty years of Hammu- 
rabi's reign, wc may suppose all these letters dated 
after that event. But, in any case, it is unlikely 
that Hammurabi could give such minute orders to 
Sin-idinnam as long as Kim-Sin reigned there. We 
lincl that Sin-idinnam exercised authority also over 
Erech and Ur. At one time Sin-idinnam had a 
military command, for the king ordered him to 
send certain Elamite goddesses, who had been cap- 
tured, under escort to Kabylon ; ami when the 
same goddesses were sent back to their temples, 
under the escort of Inuhsamar and his troops, 
Sin-idinnam was told to attack the Elamite* lirst, 
lest it might seem to he a confession of weakness. 
The earliest known reference to Assyria occurs in 
these letters, when 240 men of the ' Kind's com- 
pany' are said to have left Assyria. The Code 
also names Ashur, the city, and Nineveh (col. iv. 
11. 5.V63) ; but last among the list of subject- 
towns. The name of the god Asur already occurs 
in the reign of Sin-muballit (B J 3, li 1 14). 

8. The king's piety and can. for the worship 
of the gods appear not only in the prologue 
to the Code, where he boasts of having built, 
restored, or adorned the temples of the chief cities 
of the empire, but also in the above list of year- 
names. Further, in his letters Ave find him direct- 
ing the collection of temple revenues and super- 
intending their shepherds and herdsmen. He 
postponed the hearing of a trial because one of 
the parties was on duty at a festival in Ur. He 
controlled the calendar, sending Sin - idinnam 
notice that the month now beginning was to be 
a second Elul. He is, however, careful to add 
that this must not be taken as an excuse for post- 
poning payments for a month. 

The king also gave directions as to the canals. 
We have seen that he constructed several. In one 
letter he orders the dwellers on the banks of a 
certain canal to clear it out. In another case a 
canal was so badly dredged that ships could not 
come to Erech. Hammurabi orders the work to 
lie done 'in three days.' Even the Euphrates (?) 
stream had to be cleared. 

But it is in the administration of justice that 
this king is seen in the most favourable light. 
Apparently, he was accessible to all. Bribery he 
dealt with promptly ; he enforced a merchant's 
claim for a debt against a city governor; he sent 
instructions as to how cases were to be treated. 
Against money-lenders he was severe, and several 
letters deal with loans or debts. He orders the 
parties concerned to be sent to Babylon, and gives 
instructions for their being guarded. 

The collection of revenue, the due care of the 
royal flocks and herds, the audit of accounts, the 
regulation of food supplies, shipping and other 
transport, labour on public works, and the proper 
exemptions from duty, are all frequently dealt 
with in the letters. For feller details and the, 
parallels from other reigns of the First Dynasty, 
see King's Letters of Hammurabi. 

The period of Hammurabi's Dynasty was one of 
great literary activity. Many of the tablets in 
Assurbanipars library are ascribed to this jieriod 
by their characteristic forms of expression ; but 
no works are definitely ascribed by the documents 
themselves to this kin; 
among Assyriologist; 



The picture of monarchy which these sources 
and the Code reveal is by no means unpleasing. 
Like all Oriental despotisms, it is ideally a strong, 
energetic, benevolent monarchy. In the words of 
Hammurabi, he was indeed 'afatherof his people' 
(col. xxv. 21 f.) and 'the sun of Babylon' (col. 
v. 4). His Code amply jnstilies his boast, if it was 
carried out. That is rendered prol able by the host 
of contemporary documents, not only for his reign, 
but for those of bis predecessors and successors. 
So far as they refer to the class of cases con- 
sidered in the Code, they conlirm its working. Of 
course a large number of cases, especially criminal 
cases, were not the subject of written records. 
We have no records of trials for murder, rape, 
incest, or the like grievous wrongs. But we have 
not only contracts of marriage, partnership, loans 
and commissions, and other commercial business, 
but also a number of legal decisions. These mostly 
relate to property disputes, but a few touch crime 
as well. So far as they go, they prove that the 
Code was literally carried out." Further, they 
show that it was no new invention, but codified 
the customary law of the country. 

The king Mas a ywm-Divine person. This is 
shown not only by the invocation of his name 
along with those of the gods in solemn oaths, but 
by such names as Han>mt<rabi-ili(, ' Hammurabi is 
god ' ; Hanvnriirabt&mnM, ' Hammurabi is my sun.' 
Men swore by ' Samas, Aia (his consort), and 
Hammurabi the king,' as also by the name of 
Marduk or of Kim-Sin, other gods or other kings. 
See a list of these oaths in Kohler'-Peiser, i. p. 
107 f. The king was often accorded the title i-i-u 
as a prefix to his name. This custom continued in 
use until late in the Kassite Dynasty. In the pro- 
logue to the Ode (col. ii. 48), IJammurabi calls 
himselt the 'Divine shelter,' i-lu mluiti, of his 
land, (col. iii. 16) the ' Divine king of the city,' i-lu 
&<tr rt/i, (col. v. 4) the 'Divine sun' of Babylon, 
i-lii SrntiSu. 

As one consequence of this sacred majesty of the 
king, he docs not directly appear as party to any 
commercial or business transaction. This was not 
so in early times. In one of the oldest monuments 
of Babylonia which we possess, the stele of Manis- 
tusu, king of Kish (Meinoires tic la Delegation en 
Perse, torn. ii. p. Iff.), we find the king buying 
lands, like any other person, to make up an estate 
for his son Mesalim, afterwards king of Kish also. 
But in all later times the rule holds good. The 
king's stewards, shepherds, and other officials buy 
and sell, obviously for their master, but his name 
does not come into the transaction. 

9. The extent of Hammurabi's empire can be 
gathered only partly From the Code, lie names in 
the prologue the cities of Babylon, Sippara, Nippur, 
Ur, Larsa, Erech, Isin, Kish 



Eridu, 

Uorsippa, Dilbat, Shirpnrla, Hallab, Kar- 



Duriln, 

Cuthah, Uorsippa, Dilbat, Sliirjmrl 

kar, Maskan-sabri, Malka, Agade, Ashur, Nineveh, 

but only as having done benefits to the temples 

there. The list covers all Assyria and Babylonia. 

lie is called king of Martu in an inscription set up 

in Ids honour, and that is usually taken to niear 

the Westland or Palestine (King, Letters, iii. p 

195 L). 

v. Social grades recogsized ix the Code. 
— The Code recognizes three grades of society : the 
amS-tt, the muilcinu, and the ardtr. 

1. The first grade were the men of gentle birth, 
men of family, and very likely were largely of the 
same race as the royal family. Winckler has com- 
pared them with the amcht of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, where it is still a distinct title, and with 
, Still, the view is general j early Arabic '«/«. ulai {Altorientalisehe Forsrhmiff- 
that this period produced en, ii. p. 313). The king himself seems to be ad- 
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nerations dressed by the title mnc&t in Marrttf/: HbaUitm, 
the umclu to whom may Marduk grant life.' IU 
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tlui** held the i«>sition of the First Ce.ntJ»nian of 
Babylonia. In ninny passage** imttln is distinctly 
equivalent to 'otticer.' By courtesy it w«* ex- 
tended, like our 'Sir' or ' Esquire,' to mark every 
person of position not otherwise titled. Even in 
the rode it is usually applied to all free citizens, 
when no distinction from tlicm«.*Aw« is necessary. 
It is also used as a determinative before names 
of trades and occupations. Thus the potter, the 
tailor, the stonecutter, carpenter, builder, and 
other artisans, who are paid a daily wage but 
may have l>clonged to old trade guilds, are nnule ; 
but not the doctor, the veterinary surgeon, or the 
hrander. In some cases this may be accidental, 
but must be remembered in ease further evidence 
should come to light. lie was an otliier when 
]>erforniing military service. His residence appears 
to 1* enllcd an ik'tllti, which is best rendered 
'mansion ; the usual rendering 'palace' is apt to 
suggest the royal residence. It seems probable 
that every town contained one or more such 
' mansions.' They are named in contracts as 
Kung built for persons who were certainly not 
king's (]t- 333, IV- 3Nt). Consequently the slave of 
the ' palace ' is not necessarily a royal slave (g§ 17o- 
176). 

2. The nmxkSnu., whose name passed into Hebrew 
as 119s? {tnixkht), Ital. t/tcsehino, mcsi'hincUo t 1'ortug. 
moitfiththo, French msxiptw, etc. , occupies a lower 
rank. His penalties are less, but so are his com- 
pensations for injury. He is specially legislated 
tor (£§ S, 140, HIS, 201, 204, 'JOS, 211, 210, 21 J), 
22£). The rendering of the name isdilricnlt. The 
translation 'poor man ' is not very good. For he 
was no pauper, certainly not a beggar. He had 
slaves (§ 1.1) and goods. M Li Her calls him a.11 J rmru- 
sfiftlcr: but there is no evidence of his receiving 
any pension. Kohler and Feiser give Ministerial ; 
but there is no evidence of his having any special 
association with the court, or any special duties. 
The name itself may be taken to mean a 'sub- 
ject,' originally 'suppliant.' We take it he was 
a 'commoner/ one of the jthbs, perhaps of the 
eon-picred race. At any rate he was free, but 
apparently subject to the corvte, perhaps obliged 
to serve in the ranks of the army. We lind that 
his ollcring in the temple was allowed to be less 
than others (Meissner, Ikitruffn znr l\ emi t nix tier 
Hrt byl im m- hen Ritii/ion, p. 170 f.). In Assyrian 
times th* Babylonians complained that the)* were 
being treated as um&h'mi, not so much * poor men,' 
but subject to indignities. In the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets Amcnopliis (juotes the letter of Kadaimau- 
Bel to him, inquiring after his daughter Suharti. 
The Babylonian king says the Egyptian had his 
sister to wife; but no messenger of his hud ever 
been able to sec the prim***, or know whether she 
was alive or dead. A certain lady they had seen, 
but miiuli mart tt iStni mntkt'nti, 'whether she was 
the daughter of some fmtSk&tH,' they could not 
tell. In omen tablets it is a curse that a man 
nw&k&n utit nllak, ' should come to jnjverty ' (He/old, 
CiUttltiifim, p. 1500). 

3. The slave (<<nht) was treated very much as a 
chattel, lie could be sold or pledged (& 1 IS, 147) ; 
damage done to him had to be paid tor, but the 
compensation went to his master (^ 213, 2t4, 2I'J, 
120). A repudiation of servitude on his part was 
punished by mutilation (§ 2S2). The matter is not 
said to have power of life and death ; indeed his 
-Miwer seems expressly limited to mutilation. The 
slave could acquire wealth, and act in business as 
a free man, but his master hud to be cognizant of 
his transactions. If he was living in his 



recovered their debts for them. A slave who 
married one of his master's slave girls was able to 
acquire wealth, but his master was his sole heir, 
and his children were slaves. On the other hand, 
a slave, at any rate if in the service of a 'grrat 
house,' or of a muikthut, eould marry a free woman. 
In that ease the children were free (§ 175), and the 
free woman's marriage portion remained hers, for 
her children, on her husband s death (§ 170). The 
property which the pair acquired after marriage 
was divided into two equal portions: the master, 
as his slave's heir, took one half, the wife and 
children the other half, A slave could buy his 
freedom with his savings. This must have been 
a free bargain between slave and master. The 
former had to choose between freedom and poverty 
on one side, and service and comfort on the other. 
The master accepted a present gain in lieu of a 
deferred reversion of the slave's property. The 
Code does not notice this point. 

A female slave could become her master's con- 
cubine. Her children were free (§§ 170 171); and 
so was she, at her master's death. If her master 
chose he could acknowledge her children, and then 
they inherited equally with the children of his 
free wife ; but these had fiFst choice in the sharing 
of his property (g 170). If she was the property 
of a free woman who was married, the slave 
girl might be given by her mistress to her bus- 
band to bear him children (§ 144). Her mistress 
retained the right to punish presumption ami 
insolence by degradation to full slavery again ; 
but the slave girl, if she had borne children to her 
master, could not be sold. At his death she was 
free(§S 140, 147). 

The slave was not always contented with his 
lot. He might run away. His captor was bound 
to bring him back to his master, and was then 
rewarded by statute with a payment of two 
shekels (§ 17). But if the captor kept him in his 
own house, and did not give him up on demand, 
he was punished with death (§ 1!>). So was any 
one who enticed a slave away from his master 
(§ 15). The slave seems to have had liberty to go 
about freely in the city where his master lived, 
but not to leave the city without his ma-ter's 
consent (g 15). A slave usually had his owner's 
name, or some mark by which lie could be recog- 
nized, branded or tattooed on his arm. If a cap- 
tured fugitive slave would not name his owner, 
he had to he taken to thu ' palace' or governor's 
residence, and there put to the question, and so 
restored to the owner (g IS). We find from the 
letters that the officers over the levy claimed, fur 
the curcrv, unowned slaves (B- 4 ID). The tattoo- 
ing of the slave's mark was the business of the 
tfiillnbit, who could also render it irrecognizable 
again. To do this without the consent <>f the 
owner, rendered the ynUahtt liable to have his 
hands cut otl'(§ 220). If he had been deceived into 
doing this by some one who was judged to have 
designs on that slave, the gullethu could swear to 
his innocence and be let oil"; hut tins fraudulent 
holder of the slave was treated as a slave stealer, 
and put to death (§ L'27). To 'mark' a man was 
equivalent to reducing him to slavery. This might 
be done to a rebellions child by the Snnierian 
laws. A l*o it might be indicted on a man for 
slander ^ 127), or on a rebellious or insolent slave 
<$ NO). A fugitive slave might be put in chains 
by his master. 1 larbouring a tugitive was punished 
with death (S IS). 

The slaves were probably recruited principally 
from captives taken in war. We see that certain 
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in the last resort, the State, would ransom them 
(§32). If they had been slaves before, in Babylonia, 
it seems that they had to he set at libeity on 
being brought back (§ 2S0). Hut the Code may 
only mean that they returned to their former con- 
dition. Foreigners, once slaves in Babylonia, 
captured thence in war, bought abroad by a 
merchant and again oll'ered for sale by him in 
Babylonia, if recognized by a former master, might 
be re-bought by 1dm at 'the price the merchant 
gave for them abroad (§ 281). The Code appar- 
ently aims at excluding a profit on the trans- 
action, but leaves the price to be settled by the 
merchant's oath as to the money paid by him. 

There is no trace in the Code, or contemporary 
documents, of serfs, or glebcn adscripti, such as 
were so common in Assyria and the district about 
Harran in the 7th cent. B.C. (see ' Harran census,' 
Assyriologisehe Bibliuthck, xvii.). Th"! serf seems 
to have held his lands by inheritance, and had 
property of his own. The class was largely re- 
cruited from slaves and town artisans. A serf's 
father is usually named. He was sold with the 
land, and subject apparently to military service. 
Many captives taken in war were settled as serfs, 
and the Assyrian kings usually assigned lands to 
the transported peoples. 

The slave proper usually appears as fatherless ; 
but a number of cases occur at all periods, when 
parents sell their children. Free men might be 
sold for debt, or reduced to slavery as punishment 
for crime. In the latter case they probably became 
public slaves. Slaves were subject to the eorvce, 
as king's servants. Even female slaves owed ser- 
vice to the State— usually work, such as weaving or 
spinning. It was of great importance to a buyer 
of a slave whether this duty had been discharged, 
and he often demanded a guarantee that it was 
no longer due. It probably was eonlined to a 
number of years— six seems likely in the case of 
the Harran serfs. A great many slaves were 
skilled workmen ; they were often 'apprenticed to 
learn a trade. But in early times the trades were 
in the hands of free men. 

Slaves might be adopted as children by free 
men and women, usually to care for the old age of 
one whose own family had already grown up and 
left the home. Such adopted children became 
free, and usually inherited their adoptive parents' 
property. Further details on the status of slaves, 
especially in later times, will be found in Meissner, 
de Hercitute, Fries, Leipzig; and S. A. Cook, The 
Lairs of Moses, etc., ch. vii. 

The value of a slave varied much with age, 
accomplishments, sex, ete. The Code avoids the 
question by awarding * slave for slave ' (§§ 219, 231 ), 
'half his price ' (§§ 199, 220). A maidservant was 
worth twenty shekels of silver (§ 214), her unborn 
babe two shekels (§213). In contemporary docu- 
ments a male slave sold for as little as six shekels 
or as much as twenty. A female slave might 
fetch as little as four and a half, or, with a babe, 
as much as ninety-four shekels. 

The reward for restoring a fugitive to his 
master (§ 17), or for curing a slave (§3 217, 223), was 
two shekels of silver, evidently calculated as one- 
tenth of the ordinary value. This value of twenty 
shekels remained constant as the average to the 
times of the Second Babylonian Empire. 

vi. Class legislation a feature of the 
Cvl>E.~A distinctive feature of the Code is its 
elass legislation. Not only are the aristocrat, the 
commoner, and the slave treated separately, but 
the Code legislates separately for certain classes of 
the community. 

1. The first class are feudal landowners. They 
hold lands of the crown bv service. T' 



cause we have no modern officials whose functions 
exactly correspond to theirs. («) For the lirst we 
propose 'levy -master.' The 'levy - master ' was 
over the corvee. He had to make up the local 
quota for the army, or for forced labour. On the 
former side he might answer to the lield-cornet, 
commandant, pressgang olficer, Feldwcbel, Stattver- 
trctcr; and, on the other, to the ganger on public 
works. He may have had other duties, such as 
the maintenance of local order, but these chiefly 
appear in the letters of the time (see King's Letters 
of ffavwiumbi, under ' ridii,' iii. p. 290). To their 
gangs were condemned fugitive slaves, if unclaimed 
(B-419)._ 

The king in various letters orders the exemption 
of temple bakers, royal shepherds or herdsmen, and 
patcsis from the ilhu, or ' duty,' of these officers. 
Further, it is certain that on some occasions this 
duty was military service, on others public works. 
It is not, however, clear that t\e have always a 
class exemption. 

The Code fixes their status very clearly in some 
respects. They might be sent on ' the king's way/ 
perhaps a term for a military expedition, but 
probably including any royal business. It was ;\ 
capital ollenee not to go. To send a hired sub- 
stitute involved death, and the substitute toolt 
over the appointment (§ 26). For a magistrate to 
allow such personation was punished by death also 
(§ 33). If such an officer was captured abroad, and 
there was bought by a Babylonian slave-dealer, he 
had, on his return, to be ransomed from his own 
means, failing that, by the temple treasury of his 
town, failing that, by the State (§ 32). But his 
holding could not be sold for the purpose. It 
consisted of land, house, garden, and stock given 
him by the king, as well as a salary, and could not 
be sold, pledged, or exchanged (§ 34). The penalty 
for its alienation was that it had to be returned, and 
the buyer, lender, ov exchanger lost what he had 
given for it. The officer could not be oppressed by 
the governor, neither robbed, defrauded of salary, 
let out on hire, nor wronged in court, on pain of 
death (§ 34). The officer could not leave his hold- 
ing to his wife or daughter, nor any part of it (§ 38). 
He had, of course, full power over Ins own acquired 
property (§ 39). He could name his son as locum 
Uncus in his absence, if capable of discharging 
the duties of his olfice, which therefore were not 
solely military. If his son could not take the 
duty, being a child, one-third of the estate was 
sequestered to the child's mother for his mainten- 
ance, and a locum Uncus put in by royal authority. 
To secure the estate from dilapidation, the locum 
tcnens acquired a prescriptive right to it, if the 
absentee was away three years or more. This held 
good only if the absentee had been a neglectful 
holder. In any case, one year's absence did not 
invalidate his claim to resume it on his return. 

{b) In nearly every case the biViru is associated 
with this officer. The term means simply 'catcher,' 
and is used of fishermen and hunters alike. In 
contemporary documents it seems always to be 
used of fishermen. Perhaps they, too, were a privi- 
leged class, as being necessary to the provision of 
food for the palace. It appears that they had 
their special fisheries reserved in each district, and 
were not allowed to poach on other fisheries (King, 
Letters, p. 121 f.). But it is not quite clear that the 
b&'irii, or ' catcher,' may not have been, like the old 
' catchpole,' a sort of constable. He could, like the 
' levy-master,' be sent 'on the king's way, 5 might 
be captured abroad, held the same sort of estate, 
could make the same arrangements as to his son's 
taking his duty. He is not expressly exempted 
from the governor's oppressions, but surely was 
not meant to be at his merer. This rather goes to 
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(c) Su fur as inalienability of holding was coii- 
nemud, the ikH biiti, or ' payer of tribute, 1 was in 
the same position us the fin snbr and thy bn int. 
It seems, therefore, that laml was held of the 
crown, as in other Uriental eoimtries — notably 
Morocco now— on two forms of tenure. < hie carried 
an obligation to personal service, the other only a 
rent or tribute. Both were thus inalituiahle, hut 
might be hereditary. Kami conhl also he held by 
others, who might alienate: votaries, merchant*, 
ainl foreign residents are named ($5 t") : hut the 
duty, whatever n wns went with the land, and 
limit he discharged by the buyer. Some land was 
freehold {zuki'i) ; and it is expressly laid down as 
a special privilege that the estates of a Marduk 
votary were thus exempt from the 'duty.' There 
is no express mention of tithe, but that probably 
pew out of the 'duty.' 

2. The votary was also the subject of special 
legislation.. She might be devoted to the service 
of a god (Samas and Marduk are named in the 
Code ; Sin, Anunit, and others elsewhere) by her 
parents ; or she might herself elect to become 
tt votary. She thus became a 'bride' of the god, 
and might be dowered by her father as for marriage 
\§ 17S). Her father eould give her complete power 
over her property, or not. hi any case, she had 
the life interest in it (§ 179). If' not absolutely 
at her own disposal,— on her father's death, her 
brethren, who had the reversion of it, might 
assume possession and maintain her. If they did 
not do this to her satisfaction, she had the power 
to appoint a steward, who would administer it as 
she wished. In any such ease it reverted at her 
death, unless her father had granted her the dis- 

I>osal of it by a special deed of gift. If he gave 
ier no allowance of this sort, she did not forfeit her 
rights as a daughter in his estate, but came in for 
one-third of a son's .share, at his death |§ ISO). To 
all appearances, the votary was vowed to perpetual 
virginity ; but she might marry, and give her hus- 
band a inaid to bear him children (§ 146). If she 
broke her vow and had children, they were not 
recognized as in her power ; they eould he adopted 
by any one without her having power to claim 
them hack (§ l!)3). From contemporary documents 
we find that votaries often adopted children, mostly 
other votaries, doubtless to care for their old age. 
Normally, the votarie* lived in a convent (§ 110}, or 
common home, called ' the bride chamber.' It was 
a very large establishment, and is often named as 
a neighbour in sales of lands. If they did not live 
there, they v ere expected to lie staid in their be- 
haviour. They might not open a beer-shop, nor 
enter one, on pain of being burned (§ llo). They 
were highly respected. No one might slander 
them, on pain of being branded on the forehead 
(S 1-7), We read of Iltani. daughter of king 
Ammi/.aduga, as a votary (V.A.Th. 1)30). They 
had a common scribe (IV- 2175 A) and a l lady 
superior * (U l (11). The votary of Marduk had 
special treatment, as was natural for a king win 
had made r'abylon the capital of his empir 
Marduk supreme, even over Sanuis in Sippara. 
She was, even if not dowered by her father, able 
to claim one-third of a sun"* share in his property 
at his death, and had full testamentary powers 
over it. She had no ' duty ' to discharge (ij lv2). 
W* continually meet with votaries in eon temporary 
documents, chiefly devoted to Santas. They were 
clearly a wealthy body, and carry on busine-*. 
freely. They agree with brothers about their 
estates, put in stewards, leave property, and carry 
on ordinary contracts. Many marry. Nowhere 
in the t'ode or elsewhere is there any trace of t lie 
evil reputation which (J reek writers assign to thu»e 
ladies, and the translations which make the 
prostitutes, or uue 



Creek influence may later have corrupted their 
morals. 

3. Men were also vowed to the service of a god, 
but the Toile does not refer to them. The rather 
obscure numziiz jnini, who ' stood in the presence' 
of the king, were naturally celibates. Their wives 
eould not be tolerated in the palace. Their chil- 
dren, if they had any, were treated as homeless 
(S 11*2), and could be adopted by any one without 
the father's consent. There is no ground for assum- 
ing any vicious habits on their part, as the term 
included some of the highest otlicials of the State. 

4. Special professions were also legislated for. 
The beer-shop was usually kept by women. Even 
as late as the Second Babylonian Ktnpire we lind a 
master setting up a female slave in a wine-shop. 
'Die price of beer was not to be dearer than corn, 
measure for measure (§ 10S). Corn was legal tender, 
and silver was not to be demanded by the great 
weight. The beer-seller had to give information 
of all treasonable conspiracy she overheard in her 
shoo (§ 10'J). She was severely dealt with : if she 
broke these rules, death was the penalty. There 
is no hint that her house was a brothel, though 
later custom suggests it. 

3. The doctor does not seem to hold a high profes- 
sion. He is not an a»n'ln. The fee for a successful 
operation, involving surgery (removal of a cataract 
with the bronze lancet is probably meant), is lixed 
and graded according to the position of the patient 
{§§2L">-2I7). An unsuccessful operation is penalized 
by loss of the hands, reparation, or a line (S§ 2VS- 
220). A cure of an injured limb, or a rupture ['!), 
is similarly treated (§$ 221-22,1). The veterinary 
surgeon is likewise dealt with <§§ 224, 22.")). The 
brainier, who may also be a barber, and perhaps 
a shearer, naturally follows a surgeon. II is special 
treatment concerns his attempting to ellaee a 
slave's tattooed mark. If he did this wittingly, lie 
lost his hands. If he was deceived, he could ge.t 
free on oath of innocence, but the procurer pu tiered 
death (§§ 220, 227). 

0. Builders are treated much the same. The 
builder's fee is lixed according to the size of the 
house. Mis bad workmanship is punished if it 
leads to damage. He has to make good all lo^s, 
and repair at his own expen.se ; and, further, sutler 
the same damage in his own person as he has 
brought on the house-owner (jig 22.N-233). The 
boatman gets a lixed fee according to the size of 
the Ixmt he builds. Damage due to bad workman- 
ship appearing within a year's time has to lie 
made good, or the boat replaced (S'S 234. '2'A'n. A 
boatman had to make good a boat lost through his 
carelessness, if hired to navigate it. lie was re- 
sponsible for the freight, if any. If he sank a 
boat, but raised it again, he paid half value. His 
hire was lixed (§§2 li-L'M). 

vii. AoiUCl'LTCltK. — 1. band was already 
private property, subject to its duty to the State. 
An impost wu« levied upon the crop, and was clearly 
proportional to its amount (mi/ssir). I low men 
and j came into possession of waste or unreclaimed land, 
which might be expected to be common, does not 
appear. The reclamation may have constituted a 
title. At any rate, the Code contemplates hind 
being given to a fanner to reclaim (§ 44), and the 
contracts show the practice to have been common 
(H l lsb, etc.). The unreclaimed hind was usually 
taken along with arable land (double in amount), 
and without rent for a linn 1 . Then, say in the 
fourth year, tixed rent was expected from al! thai 
from the virgin soil being threefold the ordinary* 
The landlord further made an allowance of pro- 
visions towards the farmer's keep. The penalty 
tixed by the Code for neglect to reclaim is that the 
farmer should le;ive it in good tilth, and nav i\ fair 
land was iei, dually 
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at fixed rents, so much eorn per aere, six GUR per 
GAS beiny very usual. A deposit was expected, 
and it was ordinary debt not to pay the rent. The 
Code only enaets that, if the rent had been paid, no 
rebate could be claimed if a storm destroyed the 
crop afterwards (§ 45). But if the rent was not paid, 
or if the land was let on the share-profit system, 
the damage done by storm was borne by landlord 
and tenant equally, or in proportion to their shares 
(§ 46). This system of produce-rent, or share-profit, 
was very common, the landlord taking half the 
erop, or two-thirds, according to agreement. In 
such a ease the tenant's neglect to do the proper 
work prejudiced the landlord as well as himself ; 
in this case the Code enaets that lie shall pay an 
average rent, ' like his neighbours,' or 'like right 
and left of him' (§ 42, B- 1031). He had to leave 
it in proper tilth. An important measure of pre- 
caution, often stipulated for in the contracts (B 2 
361, 400), especially when the field lay some way 
from the town, was the ereetion of a tanner's cot- 
tage on the field. He had to be present, as an old 
work on agriculture, often compared to llesiod's 
Works and Days, tells us, * to seare the birds, 
eapture antelopes or wild goats, collect locusts.' 
The landlord might have a eottage already there, 
and charge for it, stipulating that it be vacated 
with the field ; or he might stipulate that the tenant 
should put it up, and leave it at the end of the 
lease. The Code contemplates the neglect to put 
up this eottage, and the tenant subletting the 
field, probably to 0113 who lived nearer. The land- 
lord could not objeet, if he had his proper rent at 
harvest, and if his field was duly cultivated by 
some one (§ 47). 

An important form of tenure was the metayer 
system, where the landlord found seed, implements; 
and oxen, besides paying a wage to the farmer. 
Here the farmer might embezzle the seed, or the 
provender, for which the Code enaets that his 
hands be eut ort' (§ 233). He might take the eorn 
and starve the oxen (it was furnished partly for 
their food), for which he must restore from what 
he planted (§ 254). He might hire out the oxen 
to another, stealing their provender and not pro- 
ducing a crop, for which he had to pay a heavy 
fine, sixty GUR per GA.\' (§ 255). If he could not 
pay, he was to be torn to pieces by the oxen on the 
field (g 256). 

Gardens or plantations were usually Jet, if al- 
ready planted, at a rent of two-thirds produce, as 
fixed by the Code (§ 64). Neglect which would 
diminish the erop was guarded against by enaeting 
that an average yieh" should be returned (§ 65). 
Land was given to be planted as a garden, the 
owner often stipulating as to what plants lie wished 
for. The terms were that the gardener paid no rent 
for four years, and in the fifth year he and his 
landlord divided the land equallj (§ 60). If he left 
part uncultivated, that was reckoned in his share 
(§61). If he had failed to carry out his work, he 
was bound to do so before giving it up, and further 
fined an average year's rent for the time he held it, 
if it was corn land (§ 62), or ten GUR of corn per 
GAS for each year, if it had been unreclaimed land 
(§ 63). 

2. The Babylonian landowner Mas often in want 
of ready money despite his magnificent harvests, 
which often yielded a hundredfold. He had to 
employ extra labourers to get in his harvest, lind 
seed at seedtime, and wasliabletodestruetivellonds. 
If he had borrowed money and a storm destroyed 
his crops, he might post-date the bond, and not pay 
interest on the loan that year (§ 48). He frequently 
pledged his field to a money-lender; but, whatever 
the terms of his oiler, the Code enacted that he 



should always reap the crop himself, and from the 

produce pay off the loan, and the expenses of the an/m;il suddenly got out of hand and killed a mac, 



lender, if he had to find a cultivator (§§ 49, 50). 
Speculation in ' futures ' was forbidden to the 
money-lender. Further, this man could not de- 
mand money ; corn or produce was legal tender in 
satisfaction of such loans (§ 51). It was a practice 
with money-lenders to stipulate for the return of a 
loan in the exact form in which it was borrowed. 
If the cultivator put in by the creditor does not 
produce a crop, as the owner had left the eare of 
the field to the ereditor, he must bear the loss; 
he ean claim no rebate on that aceount (§ 52). 
Hence it was dangerous to mortgage for more than 
an average crop. Gardens or jdantations were 
also protected from money-lenders' speculations in 
the same way (g X). 'l'he owner, whatever his 
oiler, must take the crop himself, and whatever is 
over and above his debt and interest is his. He 
was protected in other ways. No one could 
distrain upon a working ox, except under fine of 
one-third of a niina of silver (§ 241). The ox was 
not only used for ploughing, it was constantly 
employed to work the watering machines, which 
sometimes required as many as eight oxen. It was 
also needed for threshing. 

3. Babj'lonian eulture was dependent upon water 
supply. On the one side, floods were frequent, and 
had to be provided against by an elaborate system 
of ditches and eanals ; on the other, the summer 
heat turned all herbage to dust, unless watered. 
One chief claim to the gratitude of posterity on 
the part of kings ami priests was the furnishing ef 
new canals. Once made, these were expected to 
be kept in order by the riparian landowners. The 
work of repairs, dredging, and cleaning was always 
considerable, from the Hoods, silt, and rapid growth 
of water vegetation. Hammurabi's letters often 
deal with the needs of the eanals (King, Letters, 
pp. 15, 16, 18, 64, Ixiv f., xxxvi f.). 

The ordinary repair of the bank was the duty of 
the man whose field adjoined it. If he neglected 
to strengthen it, a burst was likely, lie was 
responsible for the damage done to the neighbours' 
erops (g 53). He and all his possessions could be 
sold to pay the damage (§ 54). He had the right to 
open a runnel to water his field ; but, if he left 
it running and swamped his neighbours' erops, he 
had to compensate (§ 55) according to the extent of 
the damage (§56). The theft of a watering machine, 
probably that consisting of a pole and bucket, was 
penalized by five shekels of silver. The bucket 
alone, or a harrow, Mas protected from theft by a 
fine of three shekels ($?§ 259, 260). 

4. Considerable attention is paid by the Code 
to fixing wages, or hire. The harvester had to 
be paiil eight GUR of corn per year (§ 257). An 
ordinary labourer was paid six 5a* of silver per day 
for the first live months, five &E for the remaining 
seven (§ 273). This would be about twelve GUR of 
eorn per year. A working ox eould be hired for 
four GUR of corn per year (§ 242), a mileh cow for 
three GUR (§ 243). An ox for threshing fetched 
twenty KA of eorn per day, an ass ten KA, a calf 
1 KA (§§ 2GS-270). A waggon, with its driver and 
oxen, cost one hundred anil eighty KA of eorn per 
day (§ 271). As the waggon alone eost forty KA 
(g 272), and two oxen another forty KA (g 268), we 
may take it that a man cost one hundred KA per 
day for earting. A cart might be hired for ten KA 
a day (S 572). An ox-driver had six GUR of com 
per year as wages (§ 258). 

The care of the hired animals was strictly 
guarded. A lion might kill ox or ass, and the 
owner had to bear the loss (g 244). But neglect 
or ill-treatment had to be paid for (§§ 245, 246). 
Partial injury was assessed ($§ 247, 24S). The 
hand of God was the owner's loss (§ 249). The 
responsibility for a savage bull was decided. Ti the 
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it was treated as an accident (§250). Hut if the 
animal was known to l>e vicious and liis owner took 
no means to prevent his doing harm, the owner had 
to pay blood money (SS -51, 252). Tlie priec of a 
three year old ox was twenty shekels (11- 44S). 

5. Vast herds and Hocks were owned. Hundreds 
of sheej) are named as under the eare of one man. 
The kin^r had oeea.sjon to call as many as forty -se\ en 
shepherds to at count at one time (King, iii. p. 70). 
The sheep had to be taken some distant* to pas- 
ture. The shepherd gave a receipt for the animals 
entrusted to him, and was bound to return them 
with reasonable increase in the amount by breed- 
ing, lie was allowed to use a certain number for 
Ins keep and that of his underlines. He had to 
face perils from wild beasts and robl>ers. The 
Snti nomads were specially feared. We find a 
Sutu hired to protect the ilocks from his clansmen 
(I'd 532). The shepherd or herdsman was paid 
eight Gl'R of corn per year (§ 201). lie hail to 
restore «>x for ox, sheep for sheep (§ 2G3). He had 
to see that the Hock did not waste or prove un- 
provable, or else make good the deficiency ($264). 
Wilful embezzlement was to be repaid tenfold 
(g 265). Loss by the hand of God or wild beasts 
was the owner's loss (g 206). But carelessness was 
to be made good (§ 267). When the sheep were 
taken out or brought home, they had to traverse 
the meadows, and must be kept from eating the 
growing crops. To let his Hock eat the eoni in a 
field without consent of the owner of the Held, was 
punished by a line of twenty GUR of corn per GAM, 
This was when the crop was greon and the owner 
might expect the corn to recover and bear a crop 
(§ 57'. It was worse if the crop was nearly ripe 
and the sheep had already readied the common 
fold within the city, where they were fed on corn 
by the shepherd. If he then allowed them to stray 
in a standing lie-Id of corn, he had to take entire 
responsibility for the Held, and make what lie 
could of it, but had to pay sixty GL'R of corn per 
G\4>(§5$). 

viii. Snii>rr*G, axd Trade axd Commerce — 

1. The shipping trade was considerable. We are 
not altogether in a position to say what the ships 
were like at this time, but freight boats of sixty 
OCR capacity were common, and fine of seventy-live 
GL'R is named (King, Lr iters, iii. p. 07). On the 
canals, at least, they seem to have been propelled 
with poles, which were also used to fasten them. 
They were numerous; as many as twenty-live to- 
gether were anchored at the/quay of s'amas, in 
Sippara, at one time (S 100). .At all times there 
i* evidence of considerable activity in commerce 
and fishing along these waterways. (For later 
times, see Meissnerand Knudtzon, Vmmu Urirtital 
Journal, iv. p. 12'J f. ; l'inehes, Sir If. Pcr/Ss 
Tablets, p. S2f.). The temple ships are named in 
§ h. The same word was used for boat builder 
and bunt man. Tf lie had completed (literally 
' caulked,' ' closed ') a shin of sixty GVR for a man, 
he was entitled to two shekels of silver as a fee; 
the owner pmbably found the materials (§ 234 1. 
lie had to give a years guarantee with it, replac- 
ing it with a sound ship if it showed faults within 
that time (§ 235). The iMjatman who navigated 
the ship was paid six GL'R of corn per year (§ 231)1. 
The hired boatman was responsible for the eare of 
the ship, restoring ship for ship if lost (§ 230) ; also 
for the cargo, if lost by his carelessness (§ 237). 
But if he relloated a ship he had sunk, and it was 
sound, he only paid half value (g 23S). A ship 
which ran down another at anchor was held re- 
sponsible for the damage (§ 2-40). The hire of a 
passenger or fast boat was two and a half t'E of 
silver per day (§ 270), that of a freight ship of 
sixty GL'R, a "sixth of a shekel of silver per day 
(§ 277), twelve times as much, 
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2. A great deal of business was done by ship, or 
caravan, witli foreign countries. The Code con- 
templates captives in war carried away from 
Babylonia being bought abroad by slave-dealers 
and 'brought back (§§ 132, 2*0, 2S1). Slaves might 
be sold and transported abroad by merchants 
(§ 118). We read of a free man who had been 
sold as a slave to Duplias, perhaps for debt 
(IP 419). The Code legislates for the ca#e of con- 
signments of gold, silver, jewels, or portable treas- 
ures sent by a man resident abroad. The carrier 
was bound to deliver, or pay livdold (§ 112). In 
this period Carchemish wares were already to be 
found in Babylonian homes (B 1 ID). 

Business was done on the Com mi tula system, as 
later in Islam. The principal, called 'merchant' 
in the Code, entrusted money or goods to his 
agent, who gave a receipt for them, and went oil' 
to seek a market, tin his return he had to repay 
his commission ami give a fair prolit, or share with 
his principal. This prolit was agreed on as a 
matter of free contract. If he was unlucky in his 
transactions, he yet had to pay cent, per cent, as 
prolit (§ 101). But the merchant might merely 
speculate and not bargain fur prolit on a fixed 
scale. The agent must at least return the capital 
(§ 1U2). The trader has his risks. In the Tel el- 
Amarna period we lind the king complaining of 
caravans being roblied {KIB v. p. 25). The Code 
contemplates this, and allows the agent to clear 
his liability by oath that the enemy robbed him 
(§ 103). All was to be done by written contract 
(§ 104) ; money or goods not sealed for could not 
be claimed in the reckoning (§ 1<i5). .Disputes 
were punished. False claims on the part of the 
agent were to be repaid threefold, on the part of the 
principal sixfold (gg 106, 107). The contemporary 
document* abound with cases of partnership. The 
usual method was for each partner to take back 
his capital and interest, and then the partners 
divided the prolit equally. The common stock was 
divided into two classes— property 'in town 1 and 
property 'on the road.' The reckoning was made 
yearly, unless the absent agent was detained be- 
yond 'the year. It took the form of a dissolution 
of partnership; all the common stock was inven- 
toried and a settlement made, usually in the temple, 
upon oath, and each party entered into compact 
not to dispute the settlement. The partnership 
mi»ht then be renewed. 

Warehousing and deposit were frequently re- 
sorted to. It had to be a matter of written con- 
tract, the goods being deposited before witnesses, 
otherwise no claim for return could be made. 
The warehouseman took all responsibility. If he 
I denied the deposit, he had to repay double (§$ 122- 
! 125). The storage of corn is specially dealt with ; 
the warehouseman took all responsibility, even 
for loss by theft from hi* store. If he falsified his 
liability, lie had to pay double (§ 120). He charged 
a fee of one-sixtieth per year (§ 121). It was 
common to hire a granary. The granary was 
protected from a distraint (§ 113). False claims 
on a warehouseman hail to be repaid twofold 
(S 120). We have noted the shipping business mid 
the beer-shop alxive. 

3. There is much said of interest on money. 
We miss any regulation in the Code on the point, 
save that interest had to be returned with borrowed 
money (§§ 40, 5<>, 100, X). It was usually about 
40 per cent, or 33A per cent, cm corn loan--. In the 
lapse of time it grew less— 25 per cent, in Assyria, 
20 per cent, in the Second Babylonian Kmpire. 
But there was never any fixed rate, it was mutter 
of free contract. Loan* of corn at seedtime are 

I very freoiient ; a i>oor man was then often without 
corn. Tliey were usually repaid at harvest without 
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the loan was kept longer. Loans were also frequent 
at harvest time to pay the harvesters. With pledges 
of crops we have already dealt under ' Agriculture.' 
A debtor could pay in corn, or sesame, according 
to the royal standard exchange value (§§ 51, 111)™ 
At harvest time, when corn was dearest and drink 
most, needed, the beer -seller sold cheap (§ ](.'S), 
otherwise she might not make drink cheaper than 
corn. The creditor could not refuse to take goods 
in liquidation of a debt (§ SS). Debt might be 
discharged by a written order to a third party to 
pay (B- 315). 

4. Debt might lead to distraint. The debtor 
could 'name' a surety or mancijtium, who had 
to enter the creditors hou.se and there work oil' 
the debt. But the hostage was protected from 
blows or starvation ; he was still the debtor's 
property, and the creditor must restore him, if a 
free man, wife, or child, of debtor, at the end of 
three years (§§ 113-117). A hostage slave might 
be sold if the creditor wished to leave the city 
(§ IIS). But if the slave was a maid who had 
borne her master children, he was bound to redeem 
her (§ 119). As a creditor was bound to accept 
goods in payment, it is clear these distraints 
were a last resource. They could not be made on 
the creditor's own responsibility. If he distrains 
upon the debtor's corn without the debtor's consent, 
he has to pay back what he takes and lose all 
claim for his debt (§ 113). If he distrains without 
having a debt owing him, he pays a line of one- 
third of a mina (§ 114). He might not distrain a 
working ox (§ 241), under the same penalty. In 
fact, 'self-help* is forbidden; the debtor must name 
' his ' hostage. 

The hostage was an antichretic pledge. We find 
many examples of this in later times. Land and 
crops might be pledged, as above. Goods were 
also pledged, or assigned in lieu of debt. As a 
summary proceeding we may note that, if a man 
incurred a public debt and could not pay, he was 
sold with all his goods, and the claimants shared 
the proceeds (§ 54). 

5. The Code does not deal with sale, which was 
a matter of free contract, except to forbid the 
sale of benefices (§ 35), or to allow sale of estate 
subject to territorial liability. Sales of all sorts 
of property, especially estate, are very common in 
contemporary documents. The prices varied, of 
course, according to circumstances, and there is 
nothing remarkable about them, as a rule. But 
the transfer of ownership appears to have been 
made by the handing over of a stake or rod. 
There were certain rights of pre-emption or re- 
demption on the part of the seller's family. They 
could even buy back sold property. In Assyrian 
times the district governors, city magistrates, 
captains of the sellers 'hundred,' creditors with a 
mortgage on the property, had similar rights. The 
sale is always proiesscdlj r made outright. No 
credit was given. The buyer might, however, 
borrow money to pay, even of the seller, and 
execute a bond for the debt, or pledge the property 
back to the seller for it. Slave sales are especially 
frequent. The buyer could, however, return his 
purchase, if disease showed itself in a month (later, 
100 days), and female slaves were often bought 
on trial for one to three days. An undisclosed 
defect in the slave, or a claim upon him for State 
service not discharged, might be grounds for de- 
manding baek his price at any time (§§ '278, 27!)). 
The seller usually gave a guarantee against these 
contingencies, as also against vices, like a ten- 
dency to run away. In the case of other purchases, 
such as houses, stipulations were made that all was 
in good order, the door and thelocksound, beamsand 
sills in position, etc., and all breaches made good. 

Exchanges were oft' 



value, if any, paid in money. These were fiee 
contracts. _ The Code refers to the practice (§ 41). 

6. Hire is frequent. We have noticed estates 
and workmen. Houses were often hired. ' The 
term was generally for one year, but eight and 
even ten years are named. The usual stipulations 
as to sound condition are made. Further, the 
tenant binds himself to leave the house in good 
repair, and to vacate it at the end of the lease. 
Bent, of course, varies much. It is reckoned by 
the area occupied by the house, from one-third to 
two shekels per SAR. A SAR of house costs two 
shekels to build (§ 228). Bent was usually paid in 
advance, half-yearly. The los,t part of the Code 
dealt with house leases, ordering that if a landlord 
turned out his tenant before the lease was out 
he should compensate him ; but we do not know 
to what extent (§ V). Many other buildings are 
named as hired, especially granaries. 

ix. The TEMPLE.— It is curious that the Code 
has so little to say of the temple. It was a 
very powerful factor in the life of the period. It 
possessed large estates, from which a constant 
revenue was derived. These were mostly endow- 
ments given by former kings, estates held on pay- 
ment of certain dues. The temples and the ad- 
ministration of their revenues, herds and Hocks, 
were a source of constant care to the king. Ham- 
murabi's letters abound with references to them. 
There is no need to suppose that he derived any 
direct benefit from them. He had his own vast 
estates and property as well. The temples main- 
tained a very large number of persons, wholly or in 
part. Many folk had the right of so many days' 
service there and the accruing profits. One of the 
most curious sorts of property consisted in these 
rights to so many days a year in a temple. The 
rights were hereditary, and could not be alienated ; 
but were freely bought and sold, or pledged, subject 
to the reversions. The Code protects temple pro- 
perty (§§ G, S), putting it on a level with that of 
the 'palace.' The temple had its duties. It was 
bound to ransom its townsman, when captured in 
war (§ 32). To it men often went for loans, though 
at Hammurabi's time most of the money-lending 
was in the hands of so-called 'merchants.' These 
seem usually to have been foreigners. Later, most 
of the money-lending, at any rate when without 
interest, was done by the temple. 

x. JUSTICE. — 1. The temple was also the chief 
scene of justice. Here men went to take their 
oath, at the gate of the temple or before the 
censer. The object in dispute was taken there 
and resigned into the hands of the god, who was 
held to do judgment and restore it to the rightful 
owner. The judges were not necessarily priests, 
nor were they necessarily scribes. But the body 
of ' ancients,' who usually served as witnesses, and 
also assessors to the judge, were usually found 
there. Very little is expressly stated as to the 
procedure in the law courts. But we know that 
the pleas were conducted by the parties in person. 
They had to be put in writing. The judge 'saw' 
them, and, if there was a case, fixed a day for 
hearing. Then the parties had to bring their 
witnesses. The judge gave his decision, and it 
was embodied in an agreement to which both 

iiarties consented and swore to observe. This 
locument was drawn up by the scribe and sealed 
by judge, witnesses, and parties concerned. It 
seems that in cases concerning money or goods a 
single judge might sit ; the heavier cases were 
taken lief ore a bench of judges. The first five 
sections of the Code deal with the process. The 
first two sections are peculiarly difficult. It seems 
that a man might accuse another of plotting 
his death, perhaps by magic spells ; if be could 
to death (§ 1). 
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But the sense of several words is doubtful, and we 
do nut know either the nature of the spell, or the 
kind of evidence required. In the second case, the 
plaintiff appears to demand the ordeal from the 
defendant, throwing on him the burden of proof 
that he is not a wizard. The ordeal by water, in 
other eases known to us, demanded that the guilty 
should swim and the innoeent sink, but be saved 
in time. Tins may be the meaning here also. In 
either ease the guilty one was put to death, and 
his opponent took his estates. In the next two 
sections we have false witness dealt with. If it 
endangered the life of the accused, the penalty 
was death (§" 3). If it involved corn or money, the 
false witness had to bear the same injury as he 
sought to bring on the aeensed {§ 4). Uy 'slander 1 
in the iirst ease may be meant 'treason,' or such 
oll'ence against the 'State as was capital. At any 
rate, it is the ' crime alleged.' 

2, The judge is not very often named in the 
Code. If he had given a judgment and completed 
the business, it was irrevocable by him. He eouhl 
not retry the ease. Appeal to a higher court was 
allowed. If he retried the ease, or altered his 
judgment, he was deposed from ollice, and had 
to repay twelvefold what he had given as the 
penalty of the ease (§ 5). He had to examine 
into the depositions (g 9), lix a time, within six 
months, for production of witnesses (§ 13), be 
present at t lie execution of sentences (§ 127), 
reconcile father and son (§ 1GS), inventory the 
property of a widow's children on her remarriage 
(§ 174), decide family quarrels (§ 172). But his 
presence and decision are elsewhere implied, and, 
from the numerous legal decisions preserved to us, 
we conclude that he was constantly employed. 

He had a local jurisdiction. .Suitors might be 
referred from one court to another, or summoned 
to a higher court. He was a professional man, 
keeping his title even when not acting in a judi- 
cial capacity. Most higher officials of the State 
act as judges on occasion, and cases were often 
referred on appeal to the king. No priest ever 
appears as holding the otlice ; but that may be 
because 'judge' was the higher title. We often 
find several judges together on the bench, and the 
highest official in rank doubtless was ' chief judge' 
on that occasion. lint there was an otlice of Chief 
Justice. There is no evidence that the judge had 
any fee. The king's judges are referred to, but 
it is not certain that the king appointed all. Cer- 
tainly, the office was hereditary in some cases. 

3. 'Witnesses played an important part in the 
law courts. The term applied to them, Mfm, really 
means 'grey -headed,' and they were probably, 
therefore, the elders of the city. As sueh, they 
were expected to know the rights of the case as 
well as its faets. But the term gradually ex- 
tended its area. Those who know (miidu) were 
not necessarily old, and they are called ^*&i (§ U). 
We may distinguish three classes of witnesses 
who all bear the same name : (i.) the 'elders,' who 
appear as assessors with the judge, and form a sort 
of jury ; (ii.) the 'deponents' in a court, who were 
put on oath, and whose false evidence is penalized 
(i>§ 1-4); (iii.) the attesting witnesses to a docu- 
ment* In the case of legal decisions these included 
the whole of (i.), but also interested persons; in 
ordinary contracts, relatives of the principal parties, 
neighbours whose estates adjoined, and often per- 
sons who seem to have been regularly available at 
the court. In later times tins class were called 
the tmikimie, or 'coniirmers.' The parties, especi- 
ally the plaintiff, were often called upon to 'justify' 
their plea. This was done by witness. Cases had 
to be adjourned for the production of witnesses 
(S, 13). Purchase from a minor ($ 7), deposit ($ 121), 
and even sale (§ 9), were inv 



4. The plaintiff pleaded his own case. Thero 
were no professional advocates. As a rule, in 
disputes the parties agreed to submit the case 
to judges, and together 'captured' a judge, «ho 
gave them a decision. They mutually swore not 
to reopen the case, .Many cases \vvi\\ so to spenk, 
settled out of court. The parties mutually agreed, 
got nn agreement drawn up by a serik», and sworo 
to observe it. There is no mention of a judge 
in such eases, but the oath was taken in the 
temple. 

5. The death penalty may be regarded as simple 
or speeilie. In most cases it is enacted in the words 
' he shall be killed ' (iddtik). In these eases we are 
quite in the dark as to how it was indicted, or what 
was its nature. It ma}* be noted that the penalty 
is permissive, not imperative. The verb is imper- 
fect, the ' shall ' of the version is future. That this 
was the case, is scon by the fact that a clause was 
introduced in one case allowing the husband to 
pardon his wife and the king to reprieve his ser- 
vant {§ 129). In another case death is only in 
default of multiple restitution (§ 8). We read of 
other cases where the plaintiff accepted a com- 
position. In fact, the Code marks the transition 
trom the period when blood-revenge ruled. There 
is no trace of this left. The Code, however, does 
not refer to deliberate murder at all. Whether, in 
that case, the avenger's right was too strong to lie 
denied, or whether the law of retaliation was too 
well known, we cannot say. The Code does not 
regard the crime as one against the State, but 
against the individual, and he or his representa- 
tives plead for revenge rather than punishment. 
The Code, however, regulates this and assigns it* 
bounds. 

The unspecified death penalty is enacted against 
a man who alleges witchcraft, and so puts another 
in danger of death (§ I) without justification : for 
endangering life by false witness in a capital suit 
(§ 3); for entry and theft from mansion or temple 
(§ 6); for kidnapping a free-born child (§ 14); lor 
housebreaking (S 2t) ; for highway robbery (g 22) ; 
for rape of a betrothed maiden living at home 
(§ 130); for building a house so badly as to bring 
about the death of its owner (S 2211) ; for striking 
a gentlewoman with ehild and causing her death 
(§ 2U9) ; certain forms of theft, taking on deposit 
or buying from a domestic inferior, without power 
of attorney on his part, or in secret (§ 7) ; receiv- 
ing stolen goods (§ G) ; appropriation of things 
found (§9); selling same (S 10); vexatious claim 
of property (§ 11) ; procuring Hight of slave (§ lf») ; 
harbouring fugitive slave (§ 1G) or fugitive militia- 
man (§ 1G); holding captured slave (§ 19); getting 
slave's brand erased (§ 227) ; neglect of duty on 
part of privileged classes, as a beer-seller who did 
not procure arrest of seditious brawlers (§ 109); 
evasion of service or substitution of hireling on 
part of levy-master or eatchpole (§ 2G), — were all 
punished in this way. 

Heath with specified accessories, or manner, is 
enacted thus: burninrf—iar theft at a conflagra- 
tion (§2o); for votary, opening or entering brer- 
shop for drink (§110); for incest with mother 
($ 1.T7 : cf. Gn 3S-\ Lv 2U U 21", Am 7 ]5 ) ; drowning — 
for selling beer too cheap (§ 1(19) ; adultery ($ 129) ; 
being a bad wife (§ 143) ; incest with daughter- 
in-law (§ 15.1) ; deserting husband's house in his 
enforeed absence, if provided with maintenance 
(§ 133); impali-mait for procuring husband's death 
(?> l.~>3, cf. Kst 7 U ) ; dixmemhrrnt'-nt — for fraud 
uncompensated under the iintm/cr system j§ 2T>li). 
These special forms either make the punishment 
peculiarly appropriate to the deed, or perhaps 
embody ancient custom. The penalty in is 21 
may perhaps imply that a man who tunnelled 
LnuUt,v( sun-dried bricksj iuU 
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his neighbour's house might be killed 'on the 
spot,' and buried in the tunnel he had made ; or 
it may mean that he could be buried in the open- 
ing from which his tunnel started, in his own 
house, assuming him to be a neighbour, and so 
desecrate that house for ever. In the ease of an 
adulterous pair, the Code enacts that they shall 
be 'bound' (together?) and drowned (§1:29). A 
man who committed incest with his daughter-in- 
law was to be ' bound,' and she was to be drowned 
(§ 153). Some think there is an error in the text, 
but it is possible that 'bound' really means 
•strangled.' It is very unlikely that the man 
would be only 'bound.' The ordeal by water, to 
which a man accused of witchcraft, or a woman 
suspected by her husband of infidelity, had to 
submit, was likely to end in death (§§ 2, 132). 

The working of § 2, which describes the ordeal, 
has been misunderstood. It is well known that 
a wizard or witch ought to float. The Code 
shows that if the river ' conquers ' him he is guilty ; 
while, if he is saved, he is innocent. It is difficult 
to see how 'conquering' can mean 'rejecting.' 
Hence this ordeal i$ not in harmony with the 
ordinary ideas of witchcraft. 

.Mutilation as a penalty comes into the Code in 
two ways. First, as a mere retaliation for a muti- 
lation. Eye for eye (§ 196), tooth for tooth (§ 19S), 
limb for limb (§ 197), are examples. Second, the 
mutilation is the punishment of the offending 
member. A surgeon who, through want of skill 
or cave, causes the death of a patient under opera- 
tion, has his hands cut oil' (§218). So hasabrander 
who erases a slave's brand (§ 226), or a son who 
strikes his father (§ 195). A wet-nurse, for sub- 
stituting a changeling for the child committed to 
her charge, has her breasts cut off(§ 194). An un- 
grateful adopted son, who spies out the disgraceful 
origin of his existence, has his eye torn out (§ 193). 
A slave who repudiates his master's authority, or 
smites a gentleman on the cheek, lias his ear—the 
organ of hearing and understanding, therefore of 
obedience— cut off (§§ 282, 205). An adopted child 
who used bis tongue to repudiate his adoptive 
parents, had it cut out (§ 192). A man who used 
his hands to steal instead of to work, had them 
cut off {§ 233). 

Scourging is only once named — sixty strokes 
with a cow-hide whip, laid on in the assembly, 
for smiting the cheek of a superior (§ 202). Brand- 
ing on the forehead was the punishment for slander 
of a votary or married woman (§ 127). It is dis- 
puted whether this may not mean cutting off the 
forelock, as the mark of a freeman. But it is ex- 
pressed by the same verb as is used to denote the 
putting of a slave mark on a presumptuous slave 
girl (§ 116). This mark was usually on the arm, 
and was visible (B 2 419), and it could be eradicated 
by a brander. In later times we know that slaves 
had their owner's name on their arms. This 
points to a tattoo. The sentence was, evidently, 
equivalent to degradation to slavery. The levy- 
masters chiimed all slaves who were not owned 
privately (B- 419). Hence the sentence meant 
' hard labour for life.' These slaves were clothed 
and fed at the public expense, but had no wages. 

Ijanishment from the city was the penalty of 
incest with a daughter i§ 154). Disinheritance 
was rather a family allair than a punishment. 
Confiscation does not occur. When a man takes 
the house of one who has bewitched him or falsely 
accuses him of witchcraft (§ 2}, he is merely com- 
pensated for vexatious disturbance. Failure to 
attend to a holding, benefice of an office, led to 
forfeiture of office and the benefice (§30). Certain 
unrighteous actions led to forfeiture : thus, if a 
man bought part of a benefice from an orlicial; he 
had to return his purchase and forfeit the- office- 
UttJi 



(§ 37). The same penalty fell upon one who 
bought the property of wards in chancery (§ 177). 
If a man exchanged with an official part of hia 
benefice, he had to restore it and lose his ex- 
changed property (§ 41). If he lent corn and 
helped himself to his debtor's crop without the 
debtor's consent, he had to restore what he touk« 
and lost all claim to repayment (§ 113). 

Simple restitution occurs only when the holder 
came by the property innocently, as having bought 
property which the seller had no right to sell (S 9). 
This is compensated for by the seller also returning 
the price. 

Multiple restoration is very common. Fraudu- 
lent claim is punished by paying double. A ware- 
houseman who falsifies the amount entrusted to 
Irim (§ 120), a receiver of deposit who denies it 
(§ 124), a man who takes presents from a suitor 
for his daughter and does not allow him to marry 
her (§§ 160, 101), pays double. The agent who did 
not succeed in business repaid the capital double 
(§ 101). If he cheated his principal, he paid three- 
fold (§ 106) ; if the principal cheated his agent, he 
paid sixfold (§ 107). An innocent purchaser of 
goods illegally sold, having to give them up, could 
extract fivefold from the estate of the seller, if 
deceased (§ 12). A carrier who misappropriated 
goods entrusted to him to forward paid livcfold 
(§112). A judge who altered his judgment paid 
twelvefold what his sentence awarded (§5). A 
gentleman who stole from temple or mansion had 
to pay thhtyfold, a plebeian tenfold, or be put to 
death (§ S). 

Some of the penalties fur breach of contract in 
agricultural matters have been misunderstood. 
They depend upon an estimate of average yield. 
The errors are due to misunderstanding of the 
scale of measures of area. G. Iteisner long age 
showed (Sitziinffibcrichte der Berlin Akndemie, 
IS90, p. 417 f.) that the GAX contained 1800 SAR, 
the SAR had 60 GJX. Further, the SAR was equiva- 
lent in area to a square, each side being one 
GAR-(DU), while the GAR was 12 U long. Taking the 
U to be a cubit, this gives the SAR to be about 
IS feet square. The area of a house was usually 
about 1 SAR {§ 228), and we find even as little as 
£rd SAR in contemporary documents. Now, the 
average rent of corn land was 6 to 8 GUR per GAS ; 
of freshly opened land about 18 GUR per GAX. 
The penalty in § 44 would be not heavy at 10 GUR 
per GAX. Koliler, Miiller, Peiser, Wincklcr, Bos- 
eawen, and Pinches follow Scheil in making the 
penalty 10 GUR per 10 GAS, or 1 GUR per GAS—vea 
absurdly small amount. Besides, if that was meant, 
why did not the scribe write ' 1 GUR per GAX ' ? So 
(in §§ 56, 57, 58, 63) they all make the penalty 
^th of the right amount. Further, in estimating 
other lines or wages it is well to remember that 
the GUR contained 300 KA, the KA had 60 G1S, 
and the GIX 180 SB. This &E must not be con- 
founded with the &E of silver, of which 180 also 
went to the GIX or shekel, and 00 shekels to the 
mina. The GUR of corn was, from the time of 
Manistusu down to the 5th cent. B.C., reckoned as 
worth 1 shekel of silver. Of course the price of 
corn varied in times of scarcity or plenty, and 
even during the year. 

We arc nowhere told how the sentence of the 
law was executed. Perhaps the judge am* the 
elders carried it out; perhaps the whole adult 
population had a hand in it. At any rate, the 
deposition of a judge and the scourging of oi.e 
who assaulted his superior in rank were carried 
out 'in the assembly' (ina ptd'j-i ; §§5,202). In 
contemporary documents the judges are said to 
'assemble' the city {daiane alum, iphvr ; B 74). 
The Leer-^ller was supposed to be able to hale 
brawler* and seditions persons to the palace 
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ts 109). The highway robber might be arreted 
(g 22). These references suppose u sort of police, 
perhaps the UVirit above. 

0. \Ve may now turn to the crimes or misdemean- 
ours considered in thy Code. Theft was held to 
he the unlawful possession of property. The worst 
kind wns that which involved entry — it may be 
styled burglary. There is no need to suppose that 
sacrilege was involved, for it was hardly less sacri- 
legious to steal the property of a temple from the 
open held (§ G). deceiving was as bud as stealing 
(§6). The 'goods' referred to are any portable 
furniture, and are not confined to 'treasure.' 
Theft in the open is less guilty as less deliberate 
(§ S). A minor, or a slave, had of course great 
opportunity to steal. To assist by buying of 
such, or receiving from such, was very heinous 
(§7). But such were often empowered by deed 
to act for the householder ; the Code iunsfcs on 
such power being duly witnessed. If a man found 
property nny where, he took possession of it at 
great peril. If the loser recognized it in his 
possession, he might be condemned as a thief (§ 9). 
lie could not sell it; if that were proved against 
him, he would have to restore the price and suller 
ns a thief. The only thing to do was to make 
known his discovery as widely as possible, and 
restore it to its owner. If he did this with a 
runaway slave whom he caught in the open held, 
lie was entitled to a reward of about one-tenth 
of the restored property (§ 17). In this he would 
be guided by the slave's brand, and the slave 
himself might name his master. If not, he must 
take the slave to the palace, there to be examined, 
and so restored to his owner. To harbour a run- 
away or keep a recaptured fugitive for his own 
service, was treated as theft (§3 1G, 19). Kidnap- 
ping, or inducing a slave to leave his master's 
service, was theft (§§ 14, 1.3). Theft at a lire was 
peculiarly heinous as a breach of good faith (§ 25). 
Brigandnge, or highway robbery, was a capital 
olleuce (§ 2-2). 

Some ollences against property were nsscssed at a 
fair value, and simple or multiple restitution enacted 
(§§ .37-59). Minor thefts were lined (§g 2.39, 2G0). 

It is evident that ollences against the riglits of 
property were most severely repressed, perhaps on 
account of their frequency ; ef. On 31 aj 44 a . 

Ollences against tlie person were graded, accord- 
ing to the rank of the injured person relatively to 
the ollender. Murder is not expressly dealt with ; 
but that the penalty wns death, may be assumed 
from the treatment of manslaughter in a quarrel 
(§ '206 f.). Here, if there was no malice, a payment 
of the doctor covered any wound, and death result- 
ing involved a fine only. If a pregnant woman 
was struck and abortion caused, the child's life 
was estimated at aline on a graduated scale. If 
the woman died, the compensation was nlso gradu- 
ated according to the woman's rank (§§ 209-214). 
A rash or careless operation was penalized according 
to the rank of the sulferer (§§ 21S-220). 

Assaults are treated much the fame way. To 
strike a parent was very heinous (§ 195). Injuries 
by one gentleman to another were punished by 
retaliation (§§ 190, 197),— to a poor man by lines 
(§§ 19S-201 ), to a slave ly lower fines {§ 199). To 
strike a superior on tlie cheek involved scourging 
(S 202) ; an equal, a linens" 203, 204). A slave \i ho 
struck a superior on the cheek was mutilated 

<§?*>■ , . , 

Ollences ngamst morality were mostly capital : 

adultery (§ 129) ; rape of a daughter-in-law (§ 130) ; 

bad conduct on a wife's part (3 1 13) ; procuring 

a husband's death (§ 153) : incest ($p 154 15S). 

However, seduction of a betrothed virgin involved 

only a tine (-5 1.3.3), and incest with a mothej 

law, outlawry (5 15S). 



Desertion of a wife dissolved marriage {§ 136); 
persistent worthlessne.-s of a wife justilied divorce 
(§ 111); mutual aversion also (§ 142>. persistent 
unlilial conduct justified disinheritance (§ 1G9). 
Ingratitude on the part of ndopted sons was 
punished according to the status ot the son, apnrt 
trom his adoption (§§ 192, 193). Presumption on 
the part of a maid against her mistress earned 
degradation to sl.iveiy ($j 110). A maid was not 
necessarily a slave. 

The principle of retaliation was extended to the 
intention of a crime. To put a man in danger of 
a damage was punished Ly the infliction ot that 
damage on the ollender. This elucidates several 
points. To accuse a man wrongfully of witchcraft 
(black magic?) put the accused in danger of death, 
for it was punished by death (8 1). Similarly, to 
accuse a man of magical arts subjected him to the 
risk of death (§ 2), and, if not proved, by the result 
of ordeal, was punished by death. It is clear that 
the Code did not mean to let a witch Live. 

False witness was brought under this principle. 
If it imperilled life, it was punished by death (S3)'; 
if it endangered property,, it was punished by 
equivalent loss (§ 4). False claim to property, in- 
volving peril of life to accused^ was capital (§5). 

Slander against a respectable woman (^ 127) was 
punished by degradation. to> slavery. Overreaching 
(§ J2G), unjustifiable distraint (§§ 1 14, 24 L), fraudu- 
lent claim, undisclosed defects of sale (§278), were 
lined. 'Self-help' was forbidden, even when most 
reasonable (§§ 49, I13Jl 

Breach of contract had to be made good (§§ 42, 
43, 62, G5, 123), and was further often penalized 
(§§ 44, 124). Evasion or falsification was strictly 
forbidden (§ 52). Denial of deposit (§ 124); sub 
stitntion of a changeling (§ 194) ; breach of trust 
(§§ 253 256) ; neglect of entrusted Hocks or herds 
{§§ 203-207) ; bad workmanship in building a house 
or ship (§§ 229, 235) ; neglect of hired animals 
(§ 45 11.),— were all penalized. 

Neglect of duty was severely punished, duo regard 
being had to the degree of responsibility of the 
ollender. Levy -masters, constables, beer -sellers, 
governors, magistrates, were severely punched for 
breach of duty. Riparian owners were held respon- 
sible for repairs to canals and for all damage due 
to neglect. Neglect of reasonable precautious 
was penalized (§S 251, '252). 

Oppression, bribery, misappropriation of public 
property, were capital offence* in governors mid 
magistrates (§§ 33, 34). Cruelty to or neglect of a 
hostage for debt was punished (§ 1 1 G). 

All disputed cases were left at the decision of 
the king, or decided according to statutory tariffs 
(§ 51). All contracts were to be duly drawn up 
and attested, or were invalid (§§ 105, 122). 

Kxtenuating circumstances were admitted in 
some cases. A woman left wi'bout provision by 
her husband might remarry (Ji 134). A man who 
could not hold the flare he had caught was fiee 
(§20). Desertion excused bigamy (Si 130). Bear 
iiig children to her master, so far excused a maid's 
insolence to her mistress that she could not be sold 
as a slave (§ 140). Belloating a ship partly cxcui-ed 
sinking it {§ 238). 1 )eccption excused a brander's 
illegally rebranding a slave {$ 227). 

Accident, the stroke of Cod, a thunderstorm, 
tlie attack of wild beasts, robbeiy by the enemy 
(§S 4.3, 4S, 1U3, 244, 249, 260), relieved a man of 
responsibility for damage to trust, or debt. A 
sudden charge on the part of an ox did not involve 
his owner (§ 250). The natural death in a creditor's 
1 employ of a hostnge for debt did not rendur the 
creditor liable (§ 1 15). But a dej ositnry was liable 
for damage done to goods deposited with him, even 
Id not help it, lmuuso be was under 
^** 3, ^3?? i ^w l ' nai ^' J * tte fur safe ^-*T il) o 
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(§§ 120, 125J. Want of raaliee excused man 
slaughter, partly (§ 207). 

Suspicion uf evil was not enough. The Code 
continually insists that the criminal must be 
caught in the act. If aeeused of harbouring a 
slave, the slave must be seized in his possession 
(g 19). The adulterer, ravisher, etc. (§§ 129, 130, 
131), must he caught in the act. 

An injured party could condone the offence in 
some eases. A man might save the life of an 
adulterous wife (§ 129). 

xi. Marriage, axd family life. — i. The 
laws -dealing with the family are very numerous. 
For the most part, tlie Code keeps them together. 
The foundation of the family is marriage. This 
was a contract, first on the part of the parents of 
the man and wife who seem to have arranged 
marriages quite young. The Code, however, 
treats the man as a free suitor ; he comes himself 
to the house of the bride's father and brings him 
presents. The maid doss not seem to be free. 
Her father gives her in marriage, aecepts or rejects 
the suitor. Women who had been married, or 
were seduced, were free to marry the man of their 
choice (§§ 137, 150, 172). 

Besides the presents, the suitor gave a briilc- 
price (tcrhatu) to the father of the bride (marhitu). 
This was usually a mina of silver (§ 139), though 
we Jind much less in contemporary documents : 
one shekel, four, live, or ten shekels. These irregu- 
larities may be due to special circumstances ; but 
even a princess, daughter of Ammiditana (B 1 193), 
had only four shekels given for her. It might not 
be given at all. The father often gave this to the 
bride. If a suitor now retreated, he had to 
relinquish the presents and bride-priee paid. If 
the father refused the girl to the suitor, he had to 
return double what he had received (§§ 159, 100). 
If the marriage was childless, the tcrhatu had to 
be returned to the husband on the wife's death, if 
it had not been returned before (§ 163 ; ef. Gn 24" J - 
29 ls >f- 31 15 34 12 , Ex 22 1(i , Dt 22- y , 1 8 is™). 

The wife brought a dowiy with her, the mar 
riage portion (scrihtu), her share of her fathers 
property. Though she brought this into her hus- 
band's house, it was tied to her for life. It had 
to be returned to her family, by her husband, if 
she died childless, but he might deduct the amount 
of the bride-priee given by him, if this had not 
been paid baek to him (§ 164). The Seriktu there- 
fore was normally larger than the tcrhatu. We 
have several contemporary lists of these dowries. 
They included gold, silver, jewels, garments, 
household furniture, slaves even, if not also 
estates (B 1 10, B 1 33, B 1 163). If her husband 
died before her, though his property might be 
divided up, she retained her Scrihtu (§§ 171, 172) ; 
and, after her death, it fell to be divided anion" 
her children (§§ 162, 107, 173, 174). If she had no 
children, it went back to her father's house (§§ 163, 
164). Even if she were divorced, she kept her 
terilrtu (§§ 137, 138, 142, 149). She of eourse 
forfeited it if she were an adulteress, or reduced 
to slavery for misconduct (§§ 141, 143; cf. Gn 16- 
24«'.6io -..4. a 9 > Jos 15 1S , Jg 1"). 

If the marriage was dissolved without her fault, 
she took a child's share when her husband's pro- 
perty was divided. If she had children, the father 
had to allow her the usufruct of his estates till the 
children were grown up (§ 137). She was free to 
marry again when the children were grown w\ 
and apparently not till her husband was~dead. If 
she had no children when the marriage was dis- 
solved, she got back her marriage portion and 
either her tcrhaiu, or divoree price (usubu), of one 
mina, if her husband was a gentleman ; or a third 
of a mina if he was a 'poor man' (§§ 138-140). 
When the husband died 
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had a rig.it to a son's share (§ 172), unless bar 
husband had given her a settlement [nudunnu) by 
deed of gift in his lifetime. She might have power 
given her to leave this as she liked among her 
sons, but not outside her husband's ehildren. Her 
family could not disturb her possession of these 
benefits as long as she lived and remained a 
widow ; but, if she remarried, she gave them up 
to her family, to whom they eame at her death 
(§ 172). She had a right to live in her husband's 
house, and the family could not turn her out. 

The married pair formed a unit. Each was re- 
sponsible for the debts of the other, even prenuptia) 
debts. This shows that they were not always 
children when married, and that unmarried women 
eonld contract debt. The Code allowed a woman 
to get her husband to give her a bond that she 
.should not be held responsible for his prenuptial 
debts, in which case his creditors could not touch 
her(§ 151). But it enacted that this should also 
exempt him from responsibility for her prenuptial 
debts. Further, it enaeted that both together 
should be responsible for all debts contracted after 
marriage. This was a heavy responsibility for the 
wife. For she could be assigned by her husband 
to work off his debts as a mancipium (§ 117). Her 
contracting debt was one of the offences whieh 
might lead to divorce, or even death (§ 141 f.). 

Marriage was a contract. There had to be a 
marriage deed drawn up, sealed, and witnessed. 
Without such rilcsati, * bonds ' or « marriage lines,' a 
woman was not a wife (§ 12S). The marriage deed 
might contain some peculiar stipulations. Thus 
a man married a sister of his first wife, on condi- 
tion that she was to be his wife, but wait on her 
sister, eare for her, and carry her stool when she 
went to the temple of Marduk (B 1 21, B 3 2176 A). 
The ehildren were to be reckoned children of the 
first wife, probably to inherit her property. Two 
contracts were drawn up — one between the husband 
and wife, one between the sisters. If the wife 
repudiated her husband, she was to be branded 
and sold as a slave. If the husband repudiated 
her, he was to pay her a mina of silver. In an- 
other case, a man marries a wffe on condition that 
she treat his mother as mistress of the house, or 
be branded and sold for a slave. The mother then 
contracts to leave all her property to the pair, if 
they keep her as long as she lives (B- 707). 

2. Divorce was allowed. The husband had it 
in his power to divorce his wife with the words, 
'Thou art not my wife'; but he could not do so 
without a cause. He had to return what she 
brought with her, and either pay her a compensa- 
tion or forfeit the bride-price he paid for her 
(§§ 137, 13S ; ef. Dt 24 1 22 lu - y , Hos 2\ Mt 5 ai 19 7 ). 
She retained custody of the children until they 
were of age, and he had to make them and 
her an allowance. But, if the wife had so mis- 
conducted herself as to merit divorce, she lost 
her property, or the husband eould degrade her 
to slavery. In the former case she was homeless, 
unless her family would take her baek, and also 
penniless. In the latter case she had at least 
home, food, and clothing. If the wife sought the 
divorce herself, she could get it if she could prove 
cruelty (§ 142). She then took her marriage por- 
tion and went baek to her family, but forfeited her 
bride-price. On the other hand, if in this case 
the fault was on her side, she lost her life (§ 143). 
The wife who was ehildless could not oppose her 
husband's taking a concubine, unless she chose to 
give him a maid to bear him ehildren. If she was 
seized with incurable disease, her husband eonld 
not divoree her on that ground, but might marry 
again (§ 14S). He was bound to let her stay in 
his house, and to maintain her as long as she lived 
; bound to stay ; she might 
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take back her marriage portion and go back to her 
father's house (§ Hiij. Ihumrtiou un the man's 
part dissolved marriage (§ 13(5); but mere absence 
did not, it" the wife was provided tor (g§ 133, 134). 
Otherwise, sin; might remarry to get maintenance, 
but she was then hound to return to her husband 
if lie ranie hack (§ 13oj. 

3. It is clear that the Babylonian was a mono- 
gamin : he could have only one proper wife. But 
he amid have n coneubinu, if his wife were child- 
less (g 14.j). The children by a concubine were, 
legitimate, the concubine a real wife, lie could 
not put her away except on the same terms as the 
lirat wife(§ 137). 

4. It was not forbidden to votaries to marry 
(gg 144-140). As the contemporary documents 
show, they frequently did so. Hut it was evidently 
contemplated that they would not have children. 

o. Ban to marriage are enacted : when a comrade 
slanders a suitor so that he is rejected, he may not 
many the girl himself (§ 137) ; when a widow has 
young children, she may not marry except by the 
judges permission (g 177). This was granted only 
when the first husband's goods had been inven- 
toried, and given in trust lor the children to the 
widow and her m'w husband. 

0. Connexion with a maid was not marriage. 
But the children were free, and so was the maid 
lit her master's death, lie could acknowledge the 
children as his (§ 170) ; then they shared equally 
with the other children. A maid given by her 
mistress to her master to b ar him children was 
still in the power of her mistress, who could de- 
grade her to slaver}' again for insolence ; but, if she 
had fullillcd her function, she could not be sold. 

7. Special cases arose when a free woman married 
a slave. The wife kept her marriage portion, if 
any ; ami she, with her children, had a right to 
half what her husband left (?; 170). 

s. A girl might be vowed to a temple. In this 
cn-e she became the bride of a god, and, as such, 
might have a marriage portion given her. < »f this 
she had the enjoyment for life. Hut her brothers 
had the reversion of it on her death. She, could 
alienate nothing from it. If she did not receive 
this marriage portion from her father, she had the 
right to receive one-third of a son's share at his 
death (j$ 1.S0-1S2). The votaries of .Marduk had, 
further, the free disposal of their property at death, 
and exemption from duty (§ 1^'J). The ladies 
might hand over their property at once to their 
brothers to administer and maintain them, or 
they could appoint a steward to do so. 

Sons were also vowed to temple* (B- 2ls3, 24sm. 

9. The father had power over hi* children. He 
could pledge or sell them for his debts (g I HI). 
JJe sought wives for his sons, ami provided them 
with a proper bride-price. Tint was ><> important 
a duty, that, if he had not performed it for all his 
children before his death, the brethren at the 
division of the property, at his death, had to set 
aside a bride-price for the unmarried ion*, ami 
get them married. The father gave his daughters 
in marriage. After his death the mother took his 
plate. She usually acted in concert with the 
grown-up children. In default of both parents, 
the elder brother acted. 

Children were often hired out hj their parents 
to work. It seems that, as long as a son Jived in 
his father's house, the father had a right to his 
work or earnings. 

Sonship could be dissolved ; but only on grave 
grounds. The judge had to consent, and was bound 
to try to reconcile the father first. Only on a 
repetition of the oll'cnce was disinheritance allowed 
(liS, U5S. lli!>), 



The adoption was usually made by contract ; the 
father gave the son a ' deed of soiiship' (itttpjAi 
ajilii(istt). This might lay down conditions. 1 ho 
most usual was that the adopted son should care 
for and maintain his adoptive father as long a.s 
he should live. Mothers often adopted daughters, 
to be cared for by them. The other member- of 
the family were consenting parties. The arrange- 
ment disturbed their succession to their parent*' 
property ; but if married they might prefer, and even 
procure, this means of providing for old people. 

Adoption could be rescinded for faults on cither 
side. When an adopted child failed to keep his 
contract (^ ISO), when the adopting parent did not 
treat the adopted child properly (§S, IN!!, l'JUi. or 
when the adoptive parent chose to dissolve the 
contract (§ l'Jl), it could be done. In the eon- 
tract*, the right to break the bond was sometimes 
expressly reserved to both parties (B "27). Some- 
times the right to dissolve the relation wa* re- 
served to the parents alone (B 1 210). Sometimes 
it was laid down that, if they did that, they must 
give the child a son's share of the estate (B l 54). 

In such cases we may regard the adopted child as 
a scion of a good family, whose real parents con- 
sented and saw after their child's interests. Such 
a consent was needed (§ ISO). When a man adopted 
a foundling, or his own children by a maid, no one 
could make a Stipulation (Jig 170, 1$0, Is7). But, 
even when the real parents were alive, the adopted 
child might bi3 severely punished for attempting to 
repudiate his adoptive, parents. Usually he was 
to he made a slave, branded, and sold. The < 'ode 
prescribes mutilation as punishment in specially 
ungrateful eases (g§ I!)2, 1°3), It is not unlikely 
that in these cases the real parents stipulated that 
they should not be known. We lind that votaries 
often adopted daughters, and, whenever a child of 
a votary is named, this may be the explanation. 
Slaves were adopted (U l 32*2, V.A.Th. S47). 

11. Sons inherited equally. Adopted sons were 
usually heirs to a residuary portion. A married 
and portioned daughter had no share. But if she 
was not portioned she had a share like a son {§ lsoj, 
but only a life interest in it. The brothers might 
give her a portion after her fathers death (§ isi). 
When there were children of two mothers by the 
same father, they all shared equally in the father's 
property (g 107); but each family shared only their 
own mother's portion. 

On sharing, if there was an unmarried son, a 
bride-price had to be reserved for him over ami 
above his share (§ 100). A girl's share was her 
3*rikht, or marriage portion. If she had had that, 
she had no other share : if not, she had it now. 
A father's free gift to a favourite son did not come 
into the division, nor was his >hare less on that 
account (§ IO.j). 1 laughters, of course, inherited in 
default of sons. The widow took one son".- share 
(*$ 171) and her own property. The contemporary 
documents often show divisions of inheritance, or 
lawsuit* about them. 



II. The Code. 



](i. Adoption was ■ 
fioti was as dillicult 



§ 1. If a man has aeeu-ed a man and laid (a 
charge of?) death [a deadly spell':] upon him and 
has not justiticd it, he that accu-ed him shall * be 
put to death. 

§ 2. If a man hns laid fa charge of?) sorcery upon 
a man and h:is not justified it, he upon whom the 
sorcery is laid shall go to the holy liver, he shall 
plunge into the holy river, and if the holy river 
overcome him, he who accused him sludl take to 
himself his house. If the holy river lias made out 
that man to be innocent and has saved him, he 



ry common. .An adopteu ■• si all* is future, tn manvcMvait could berewk-rod 'mav. 
disinherit as a real son. _ tt fl&e^Utcuxueiiu! penally. 
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who accused him shall be put to death. He who 
plunged into the holy river shall take to himself 
the house of him who wove the spell upon him. 
[Ex 22", Dt IS 10 , Jer27 9 J. 

§ 3. If a man in a ease (pending judgment), as 
witness to slander has lied and has not justified 
the word that he has spoken, if that ease he a 
capital suit, that man shall be put to death. TDt 
19 1<51 -]. 

§ 4. If as witness to corn or money he has lied, 
he shall himself bear the sentence of that case. 
[Ex IS 8 , Dt 16 ia ]. 

§ 5. If a judge has judged a judgment, decided 
a decision, granted a sealed sentence, and after- 
wards lias altered his judgment, they shall call 
that judge to account for the alteration of the 
judgment that he judged, and he shall pay twelve- 
fold the penalty which was in the said judgment. 
Further, in the assembl}' they shall expel him 
from his judgment seat, and lie shall not return 
and with the judges at a judgment he shall not 
take his seat. 

§ 6. If a man has stolen the goods of temple or 
alaee, that man shall he put to death. Further, 
he who has received the stolen thing from his hand 
shall he put to death. [Gn 3P J , Jos 7 1 '-]. 

§ 7. If a man has bought silver, gold, manservant 
or maidservant, ox or sheep or ass or anything what- 
ever its name, from the hand of a man's son, or of 
a man's slave, without witness or power of attorney, 
or has received the same on deposit, that man has 
acted the thief, he shall be put to death, [tin 23 lu " 1H , 
Ku4-»-j. 

§ 8. If a man has stolen ox or sheep or ass or 
ig or ship, whether from the temple or the palace, 
_ie shall pay thirtyfold. If from a poor man, he 
shall render tenfold. If the thief has not where- 
with to pay, he shall be put to death. [Gn 44 lJ , 
Ex 2l 37 22 1 '" 9 , 2 S 12 d ]. 

§ 9. If a man who has lost something of his 
has seized something of his that was lost in the 
hand of a man, (while) the man in whose hand 
the lost thing has been seized has said, * A giver 
ave it me,' or ' 1 bought it before witnesses' ; and 
urther, the owner of the thing that was lost has 
said, ' Verily, I will bring witnesses that know my 
lost property ' ; (if) the buyer has brought the giver 
who gave it him, or the witnesses before whom he 
bought it, and the owner of the lost property has 
brought the witnesses who know his lost property, 
the judge shall see their depositions, the witnesses 
before whom the purchase was made, and the wit- 
nesses knowing the lost property shall say out 
before God what they know ; and if the giver lias 
acted the thief he shall be put to death, the owner 
of the lost property shall take his lost property, 
the buyer shall take the money he paid from the 
house of the giver. [' to give ' is often =: • to 
sell.']. [Ex 22 7 - 9 , Lv 6 3 ]. 

§ 10. If the buyer has not brought the giver 
who gave it him or the witnesses before whom 
he bought, and the owner of the lost property 
has brought the witnesses knowing his lost pro- 
perty, the (professed) buyer has acted the thief, 
he shall be put to death. The owner of the lost 
property shall take his lost property. 

§11. If the owner of the lost property has not 
brought witnesses knowing his lost property, he 
has slandered, he has stirred up strife, he shall be 
put to death. [Dt 19 ,Gi -]. 

§ 12. If the seller has betaken himself to his 
fate (is dead), the buyer shall take from the house 
of the seller livefold as the penalty of that ease. 

§ 13. If that man has not his witnesses near, the 
j in hie shall set him a fixed time, up to six mouths, 
and if within six months lie has not brought in his 
witnesses, that man has slandered, he himself shall 
bear the penalty of that case. 
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§ 14. If a man has stolen the young son of a 
freeman, he shall be put to death. [Ex 21 16 , Dt 24 7 ]. 

§ lo. If a man has caused either a palace slave 
or palace maid, or a slave of a poor man or a pool 
man's maid, to go out of the gate, he shall be put 
to death. 

§ 1(3. If a man has harboured in his house a man- 
servant or a maidservant, fugitive from the palace, 
or from a poor man, and has not produced them at 
the demand of the commandant, that householder 
shall be put to death. [Dt 23 10 \ I S 30 ,A ]. 

§ 17. If a man lias captured either a manservant 
or a maidservant, a fugitive, in the open country 
and has driven him back to his master, the owner 
of the slave shall pay him two shekels of silver. 
[Gn hi 7 '-, Dt23 ls , 1 K2»]. 

§ 18. If that slave will not name his owner, he 
shall drive him to the palace, and one shall inquire 
into his past, and cause him to return to his 
owner. 

§ 19. If he confine that slave in his house, and 
afterwards the slave has been seized in his hand, 
that man shall be put to death. 

§ 20. If the slave has fled from the hand of his 
captor, that man shall swear by the name of God 
to the owner of the slave, and shall go free. [Ex 
22 13 , Jer 2 J -, Mt6 ,B '-]. 

§21. If a man has broken into a house one 
shall kill him before the breach, and bury him in 
it(?). 

§ 22. If a man has carried on brigandage and 
has been captured, that man shall be put to death. 

§23. If the brigand has not been caught, the 
man who has been despoiled shall recount before 
God what he has lost, and the city and governor 
in whose land and district the brigandage took 
place shall render back to him whatever of his 
was lost. [Dt21 ;f -]. 

§ 24. If it was life, the city and governor shall 
paj r one mina of silver to his people. [Dt 21 1 '-]. 

§ 25. If in a man's house a lire has been kindled, 
and a man who has come to extinguish the lire has 
lifted up his eyes to the property of the owner of 
the house, and has taken the property of the 
owner of the house, that man shall be thrown into 
that lire. 

§ 26. If either a ganger or a constable, whose 
going on an errand of the king has been ordered, 
lias not gone, or has hired a hireling and sent him 
in place of himself, that ganger or constable shall 
be put to death, his hireling shall take to himself 
his house. [' ganger ' = ' levy-master ]. 

§ 27. If a ganger or a constable has been assigned 
to the fortresses of the king, and after him one 
has given his iield and his garden to another who 
has carried on his duty, if he has returned ami 
regained his city, his Held and his garden shall be 
returned to him, and he shall carry on his duty 
himself. 

§ 28. If when a ganger or a constable has been 
assigned to the fortresses of the king, his son be 
able to carry on the duty, one shall give him Held 
and garden, and he shall carry on his father's duty. 

§ 2J. If his son is young, and is not able to 
carry on his father's duty, one-third of the Held 
and garden shall be given to his mother, and his 
mother shall bring him up. 

§30. If a ganger or a constable has neglected 
his Held, his garden, and his house, from the 
beginning of his duty, and has caused it to be 
waste, and another after him has taken his Held, 
his garden, and his house, and has gone about his 
duty for three years, if he has returned and re- 
gained his city, and would cultivate his Held, his 
garden, and his house, one shall not give them to 
him ; he who has taken them and carried on his 
duty shall carry it on. 

~ 31. If it is one year only and he had let it go 
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waste, ami lit* lias returned, one shall give him his 
field, his garden, and his house, and lie himself 
thai I carry on his duty. 

§ 32. Tf a ganger or a constable has been assigned 
on an errand of the kind's, and a mcieh&nt lias 
ransomed him and cauiwd him to regain his city, 
if in his house there is means for his ransom, lie 
shall ransom himself ; if in his house there is no 
means for his ransom, he shall he ransomed from 
the teu.ple of his city ; if in the temple of his eitv 
thero is not means for his ransom, the palace shall 
ransom him. His held, his garden, and his house 
shall not be given for his ransom. 

§ 33, If either a governor or a magistrate lias 
taken to himself the men of the levy, or has 
accepted and sent on the kind's errand a hired 
substitute, that governor or magistrate shall be 
put to death. 

§34. Tf either a governor or a magistrate has 
taken to himself the property of a ganger, has 
plundered a ganger, has given a ganger on hire, 
has defrauded a ganger in a judgment by high- 
handedness, has taken to himself the gift the king 
has given the ganger, that governor or magistrate 
shall be put to death. [Lk 12*]. 

§ 35. Tf a man has l>ought the cattle or sheep 
which the king lias given to the ganger, at the 
hand of the ganger, he shall be deprived of his 
money. 

§ 30. The held, garden, and house of a ganger, 
or constable, or a tributary, one shall not give for 
money. 

§ 37. If a man has l>ought the held, garden, or 
house of a ganger, a constable, or a tributary, his 
tablet shall be broken, and he shall be deprived of 
his money. The held, garden, or house he shall 
return to its owner. 

§ 3S. The ganger, eonstable, or tributary shall 
not write oil' to his wife or his daughter, from the 
held, garden, or house of his benefice. Further, he 
hhall not assign it for his debt. 

§39. From the Held, garden, and house which 
lie has l*mght and acquired he may write oil' to his 
wife or hw daughter, and give for his debt. [E/.k 
4G 18 ]. 

§ to. A votary, merchant, or foreign sojourner 
may sell his Held, his garden, or his house; the 
buyer shall carry on the duty of the field, garden, 
or house which he has bouglit. 

§ -41. If a man has bartered foi the field, garden, 
or house of a ganger, constable, or tributary, and 
has given exchanges, the ganger, constable, or 
tributary shall return to his field, garden, or house, 
and further shall keep the exchanges given him. 

§ 42. If a man has taken a field to cultivate 
and has not canted the corn to grow in the lield 
and has not done the entrusted work on the field, 
they shall call him to account and he shall give 
a crop like its neigh hum* to the owner of the 
held. 

§ 43. If he has not cultivated the field and has 
left it to itself, he shall give com like its neigh- 
bour to the owner of the hold. Further, the lield 
he left he shall break up with hoes, and shall 
harrow it and return to the owner of the field. 

§ 41. If a man has taken on hire an unreclaimed 
lield for three years to open out, and has left it 
a.dde, has not opened the lield, in the fourth year 
he shall break it up with hoes, he shall hoe it, and 
harrow it, and return to the owner of the field. 
Further, he shall measure out ten UL'Il of corn 
per (.M.V. 

§ 4.".. Tf a man has given his field for produce to 
a cultivator, and has received the produce of his 
field, and afterwards a tliuiutontorm ha* ravaged 
the lield or carried away the produce, the loss is 
the cultivator's. 

§ 40. If he has not received the produce of his 



lield, or has given the field either for one half or 
for one-third of the eorn that is in the Held, the 
cultivator and the owner of the Hold shall share 
according to the teiiour of their contract. [Oil 47"]. 

J" 47. If the cultivator, because in the former 
year he did not set up his dwelling, has assigned 
the lield to cultivation, the owner of the held shall 
not interfere; he shall wait (?) ; his field has been 
cultivated, and at harvest time he shall take corn 
according to his bond*. 

§ IS. If a man has a debt upon him and a 
thunderstorm ravaged his Held or carried away the 
produce, or if the com has not grown through 
lack of water, in that year he shall not return 
eorn to the creditor , he shall alter (lit. moisten, 
so as to rewrite) his tablet. Further, he shall not 
give interest for that year. 

§ 49. If a man has borrowed money from a mer- 
chant and has given to the merchant a lield 
planted with com or sesame, and said to him, 
' Cultivate the lield, reap and take for thyself the 
com anil sesame which there shall be,' if the 
cultivator has caused corn or sesame to grow in 
the field, at the time of harvest the owner of the 
lield, forsooth, shall take the corn or sesame which 
is in the lield, and shall give to the merchant 
corn for the money which he took from the mer- 
chant and for its interest and for the dwelling of 
the cultivator. 

§50. If the field was cultivated or the field of 
sesame was cultivated when he gave it, the owner 
of the lield, forsooth, shall take the eorn or 
sesame whieh is in the lield and shall return the 
money and its interest to the merchant. 

§ 51, If he has not money to return, he shall 
give to the merchant the sesame, according to its 
market price, for the money and its interest which 
he took from the merchant, according to the 
standard fixed by the king. 

§ 52. If the cultivator has not caused corn or 
sesame to grow in the lield, his bonds shall not be 
altered. 

§ f>3. Tf a man has neglected to strengthen his 
bank of the canal, has not strengthened his bank, 
a breach has opened out itself in his bank, anil the 
waters have carried away the meadow, the man 
in whose bank the breach has been opened shall 
render back the corn which he has caused to be 
lost. 

§ 54. If he is not able to render back the corn, 
one shall give him and his goods for money, and 
the people of the meadow whote eorn the water 
has carried away shall share it. [Ex 22 J , Ev ^fr""']. 

§ 55. Tf a man has opened his runnel to water 
and has neglected it, and the waters have carried 
away the field of his neighbour, he shall pay corn 
like his neighbour. 

§50. If a man has opened the waters, and the 
waters have canted away the plants of the field 
of his neighbour, he shall pay ten GUli of o»m 
iwrtf.-i-v. 

§ 57. Tf a shepherd has eaused the sheep to feed 
on the green eorn, has not come to an agreement 
with the owner of the field, without the consent of 
the owner of the field has made the sheep feed oil 
the field, the owner shall reap his fields, the shop- 
herd who without consent of the owner of the 
field has fed oil' the field with slice], shall give 
over and above twenty (ti'ti of corn per G'J.v to the 
owner of the field. [Ex fci*'-]. 

§ 5S. If from the time that the sheei> have gone 
up from the meadow, and the whole (lock has 
passed through the gate, the shepherd has laid his 
sheep on the field and has caused the sheep to 
feed oil' the field, the shepherd who has made 
them feed oil* the field shall keep it, and at harvest 
time he shall measure out sixty GUJi of com per 
GAS to the owner of the field. 
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§ 59. If a man without the consent of the owner 
of the oreliard has eut down a tree in a man's 
orchard, he shall pay half a mina of silver. [2 K 3 25 ]. 
§60. If a man lias given a lield to a gardener to 
plant a garden, and the gardener lias planted the 
garden, four years he shall rear the garden, in the 
tif tli year the owner of the garden and the gardener 
shall share equally. The owner of the garden shall 
cut oil' his share and take it. [Lv 19^"^]. 

§61. If the gardener has not included all the 
lield in the planting, has left a waste place, one 
shall set him the waste place in his share. 

§ 62. If hehas not planted the tield whHi has 
been given him as a garden ; if it was corn land, 
the gardener shall measure out to the owner of the 
tield produce of the lield, like its neighbour, for the 
years that are neglected. Further, he shall do 
the prescribed work on the field and return to the 
owner of the tield. 

§ 63. If the lield was unreclaimed land, he shall 
do the prescribed work on the held and return it to 
the owner of the lield. Further, he shall measure 
out ten GUR of corn per GAS for each year. 

§ 64. 1 f a man has given his garden to a gardener 
to farm, the gardener as long as he holds the 
garden shall give to the owner of the garden two- 
thirds from the produce of the garden, and he 
himself shall take one-third. 

§ 65. If the gardener does not farm the garden 
and has diminished the yield, he shall measure 
out the yield of the garden like its neighbour. 

Here live columns of the monument have been 
erased, only the commencing characters of column 
xvii. being visible. The subjects of this last 
part included the further enactments concern- 
ing the rights and duties of gardeners, the whole 
of the regulations concerning houses let to 
tenants, and the relationships of the merchant 
to his agents, which continue on the obverse of 
the monument. Scheil estimates the lost portion 
at 35 sections, and, following him, we recommence 
with— 

§ 100. . . . the interests of the money, as mueh 
as he took, he shall write down, and when he has 
numbered his days he shall answer the merchant. 

§101. If where he has gone he has not seen 
prosperity, the agent shall double the money he 
took and shall give to the merchant. 

§ 102. If a merchant has given to the agent 
money as a favour, and where he has gone he has 
seen loss, the full amount of money he shall return 
to the merchant. 

§ 1(13. If while he goes on his journey the enemy 
has made him quit whatever he was carrying, the 
agent shall swear by the name of God and shall go 
free. 

§ 104. If the merchant has given to the agent 
corn, wool, oil, or any sort of goods, to traffic 
with, the agent shall write down the price and 
hand over to the merchant; the agent shall take a 
sealed memorandum of the price which he shall 
give to the merchant. 

§ 105. If an agent has forgotten and has not 
taken a sealed memorandum of the money he has 
given to the merchant, money that is not sealed 
for be shall not put in his accounts. 

§ 106. If an agent has taken money from a 
merehant, and has disputed with his merchant, 
that merchant shall put the agent to aceount 
before God and witnesses concerning the money 
taken, and the agent shall give to the merchant 
threefold the money he has taken. 

§ 107. If a merchant has wronged an agent and 
the agent has returned to his merehant whatever 
the merehant gave him, but the merehant has 
disputed with the agent as to what the agent gave 
him, that agent shall put the merchant to account 
before God and witnesses, and .the merchant be- 
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cause he disputed the agent shall give to the agent 
sixfold whatever he has taken. 

§ 108. If a wine merchant has not received com 
as the price of drink, has reeeived silver by the 
great stone, further has made the price of drink 
less than the price of corn, that wine merehant 
one shall put to aceount and throw her into the 
water. [Jos 2 1 '-]. 

§ 109. If a wine merchant has collected a riotous 
assembly in her house, and has not seized those 
rioters and driven them to the palace, that wine 
merchant shall be put to death. 

§ 110. If a votary, a lady, who is not living in 
the convent, has opened a wine-shop or has entered 
a wine-shop for drink, one shall bum that woman. 
[Gn 3tf 4 , Lv 21 9 ]. 

§ 111. If a wine merchant has given sixty KA of 
best beer at harvest time for thirst, she shall take 
lifty KA of corn. 

§ 1 12. Tf a man stays away on a journey and 
has given silver, gold, precious stones, or portable 
treasures to a man, has caused him to take them 
for transport, and that man has not given what- 
ever was given for transport, where be has trans- 
ported it, but has taken it for himself, the owner 
of the transported object shall put that man to 
aceount concerning whatever he had to transport 
and gave not, and that man shall give to the 
owner of the transported object fivefold whatever 
was given him. [Ex 22 7f -, Lv 6 2 ' 5 ]. 

§ 1 13. If a man has corn or money upon a man, 
and without consent of the owner of the corn has 
taken corn from the heap or from the store, one 
shall call that man to account for taking of the 
corn without consent of the owner of the corn 
from the heap or from the store, and he shall 
return the corn as mueh as he has taken. Further, 
he shall lose all that he gave whatever it be. [Dt 
24' 8 ]. 

§ 114. If a man has not corn or money upon a 
man but levies a distraint, for every single dis- 
traint he shall pay one-third of a mina. 

§ 115. If a man has corn or money upon a man 
and has levied a distraint, and the distress in the 
house of his distrainer dies a natural death, no 
ease lies. 

§ 1 16. If the distress has died in the house of his 
distrainer, of blows or of want, the owner of his 
distress shall put his merchant to account, and if 
be be the son of a freeman (that has died), one 
shall kill his son ; if the slave of a freeman, he 
shall pay one-third of a mina of silver. Further, 
he shall "lose all that be gave whatever it be. [Mt 
IS- 8 '-]. 

§ 117. If a debt has seized a man and he has 
given bis wife, his son, or bis daughter for the 
money, or has handed them over to work off the 
debt ; for three years they shall work in the house 
of their buyer or exploiter, in the fourth year he 
shall set them at liberty, [tin 31 41 47'", Ex 2V" 7 , 
Lv 25 aat -, I>t 15 12 -"- 1B , 1 S 22-, 2K 4\ Neb 5 5f -, 
Is 1G 1J 21 16 50 1 , Jer 34 K , Am 2«- », Mt 5- a 18*-, Lk 
12 5S ]. 

§ 1 IS. If he has handed over a manservant or a 
maidservant to work off a debt and the merchant 
shall go further and b.ell them for money, no one 
can object. 

§ 119. If a debt has seized a man and he has 
handed over for the money a maidservant who has 
borne him children, the money the merchant paid 
him the owner of the maid shall repay, and he 
shall ransom his maid. 

§ 120. If a man has heaped up his corn in a heap 
in the house of a man, and in the granary a disas- 
ter has taken place, or the owner of the house has 
opened the granary and taken the corn, or has dis- 
puted as to the total amount of the corn that was 
heaped up in his bouse, the owner of the corn shall 
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estun.it*) his corn before God, tlie owner of the house 
shall double the torn which he took mid shall give 
to the owner of the corn. [Fx 22' •■]• 

§ 121. If a man has heaped up worn in the house 
of a man, hi* shall give as the price of storage live 
KA of corn per acil of corn per year. 
* § 125?. If it, man shall give silver, gold, or any- 
thing whatever to a man on deposit, .-ill whatever 
he shall give he shall show to witnesses and lix 
bonds and shall give on deposit. [Ex 22"-]. 

§ 12:?. If without witness and bonds lie has given 
on deposit, and where he has deposited they keep 
disputing him, no ease lies. 

§ 121. If a man has given silver, gold, or any- 
thing whatever to a man on deposit before wit- 
nesses and he has disputed with him, one shall call 
that man to account, and whatever he has disputed 
he shall make up and shall give double. 

§ 12.">. If a man has given anything of his on 
deposit, and where he gave it, either by house- 
breaking or by rebellion, something of his has 
been lo.^t, along with something of the owner of the 
house who has defaulted, all that was given him on 
deposit and he has lost he shall make good and 
render to the owner of the goods. The owner of 
the house shall seek out whatever of his is lost anil 
take it from the thief. [Ex 22 7 ]. 

g 120. If a man has lost nothing of his, but has 
said that something of his is lost, has estimated 
his loss; since nothing of his is lost, his loss he 
shall estimate before Cod, and whatever he has 
claimed he shall double and shall give as his loss. 

§ 127. If a man has caused the linger to be 
pointed against a votary or a man's wife and has 
not justified himself, tliat man they shall throw 
down before the judge and brand his forehead. 

§ 12.1 If a man has married a wife and has not 
laid down her bonds, that woman is no wife. 

§ )2<J. If the wife of a man has been caught in 
lying with another male, one shall bind (strangle?) 
them and throw them into the waters. If the 
owner of the wife would save his wife, the king 
may also save his servant. [Gn 3S"S Lv 20 10 , L>t 

§ 130. If a man ha<* forced the wife of a man 
who has not known the male and is dwelling in 
the house of her father, and has lain in her bosom 
and one has caught him, that man shall be put to 
death ; the woman herself shall go free. [Ex 22 H , 
Dt ±2*']. 

S 131. If the wife of a man has been accused by 
her husband, and she has not been caught in lying 
with another male, she shall swear by God and 
shall return to her house. 

tj 132. If a wife of a man on account of another 
male has had the linger pointed at her and has not 
been caught in lying with another male, for her 
husband's sake she shall plunge into the holy 
river. [Nu 6 1 -'-]. 

§ 133. If a man ha* been taken captive and in 
his house there is maintenance, but his wife has 
gone out from her house and entered into the 
house of another; because that woman has not 
guarded her body and has entered into the house 
of another, one shall call that woman to account 
and throw her into the waters. 

!? 131. If a man has been taken captive and in 
his house there is no maintenance, and his wife has 
entered into the house of another, that woman has 
no blame. 

§ 133. If a man has been taken captive and in 
his house there is no maintenance before her, Ins 
wife has entered into the house of another and 
has borne children, afterwards her husband lias 
returned and regained his city, that woman shall 
return to her bridegroom. The children shall go 
after their lather. 

§ 13G. If a man has left 1 



after his departure his wife has entered the house 
of another, if that man shall return and seize his 
wife; because he hated his city and lied, the wife 
of the truant shall not return to her hiisliand. 

§ 137. If a man has set his face to put away his 
concubine who has borne him children or his wife 
who has granted him children, to that woman he 
shall return her marriage portion. Further, he 
shall give her the usufruct of Held, garden, and 
goods, and she shall bring up her children. From 
the time that her children are grown up, from 
whatever is given to her children, they shall ^ive 
her a share like that of one son and she shall marry 
the husband of her choice. 

§ 13S. If a man has put away his bride who has 
not borne him children, lie »hal"l give her money as 
much as her bride-price. Further, he shall pay 
her the marriage portion which she brought front 
Iter father's house, and shall put her away. [Dt 
24 1 , Mal2 1B ]. 

§ 13 f J. If there was no bride-price he shall give 
one intna of silver for a divorce. 

§ 140. If he is a poor man he shall give her one- 
third of a mina of silver. 

§ 141. If the wife of a man who is living in the 
house of her husband has set her face to yoout and 
has acted the fool, has wasted her hou-.e, has be- 
littled her husband, one shall call her to account, 
and if her husband has said, * I put her away,' he 
shall put her away and she shall go her way, he 
shall not give her anything for her divorce. If 
her husband has said, ' I will not put her away,' 
and her husband shall marry another woman, that 
woman as a maidservant shall dwell in the hon.se 
of her husband. 

§ 142. If a woman hates her husband and has 
said, ' Thou shalt not possess me,' one shall inquire 
into her past as to what is her lack, and if she has 
been economical and has no vice, while her husband 
has gone out and greatly belittled her, that woman 
has no blame, she shall take her marriage portion 
and po oil" to her father's house. 

§ 143. If she has not been economical but a goer 
about, has wasted her house, has belittled her 
husband, one shall throw that woman into the 
waters. 

§ 144. If a man has espoused a votary and that 
votary has given a maid to her huslwuid and has 
brought up children, but that man has set his face 
to take a concubine, one shall not countenance 
that man, he shall not take a concubine. [Gn lti If - 
2ii«(. 3Q3i. w.i 

g 145. If a man has espoused a votary and she 
has not granted him children and he has set his 
face to take a concubine, that man shall take a 
concubine, he shall cause her to enter into his 
house. That concubine shall not put herself on an 
equality with the wife. 

§ 14<>. If a man has espoused a votary and she 
has given a maid to her husband and the maid has 
borne children, and afterwards that maid has made 
herself equal with her mistress; because she has 
borne children her mistress shall not sell her fur 
money, she shall put a mark upon her and count 
her among the maidservants. [Gn lti 4 '- 'Jl 10 , Dti'l u , 
IS I"*]- 

§ 147. If she has not borne children her mistress 
may sell her for money. 

§ lis. If a man has married a wife and a sickness 
has seized her, and he has set his face to marry a 
second wife, he may marry her. but his wife whom 
the sickness has seized he shall not put away, ir. 
the home she shall dwell, and as long as she lives 
he shall sustain her. 

§ 149. If that woman is not content to dwell in 
the house of her huslmnd, he shall pay her her 
narriage portion which she brought from her 
oil". 



:ft hiscit,y njid fled, ami father's house and she .shall go u 
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§ 150. If a man lias presented to his wife field, 
g.irden, house, or goods, has left her a sealed deed, 
after her husbands death her children shall not 
dispute with her. The mother shall give after her 
to the child whom she loves. To brothers she shall 
not give. 

§ 151. If a woman, who is dwelling in the house 
of a man, has bound her husband that she shall not 
be seized on aecount of a creditor of her husband's, 
has got a deed granted her ; if that man before he 
married that woman had a debt upon him, his 
creditor shall not seize his wife. Further, if that 
woman before she entered the man's house had 
a debt upon her, her creditor shall not seize her 
husband. 

§ 152. If from the time that that woman entered 
into the house of the man a debt has come upon 
them, both together they shall answer the mer- 
chant. 

§ 153. Jf a man's wife on account of another 
male has caused her husband to be killed, that 
woman shall be impaled. [Dt 2I; 1 ' 23 ]. 

§ 154. If a man has known his daughter, that 
man one shall expel from the city. 

§ 155. If a man has betrothed a bride to his son 
and his son has known her, and he afterwards has 
lain in her bosom and one has caught him, that 
man one shall bind (strangle?) and east her into 
the waters. [Gn 24 4f -]. 

§ 156. If a man has betrothed a bride to his son 
and his son has not known her, and he has lain in 
her bosom, he shall pay her half a mina of silver. 
Further, he shall pay to her whatever she brought 
from her father's house, and she shall marry the 
husband of her choice. [Ex 22 16 , Lv 20 12 , I >t 22 a ]. 

§ 157. If a man, after his father's death, lias lain 
in the bosom of hi* mother, one shall burn them 
both together. [Lv 2U 11 ]. 

§ 15$. If a man, after his father's death, has 
been caught in the bosom of his head wife who 
has borne children, that man shall be cut off from 
his father's house. [Lv 20 11 , Dt 22 30 ]. 

§ 159. If a man, who has brought in a present to 
the house of his (prospective) father-in-law, has 
given a bride -price, has looked upon another 
woman, and has said to his father-in-law, 'Thy 
daughter I will not marry,' the father of the girl 
shall take to himself all tl'iat he brought him. [Gn 
2 4 5jf. 3P5], 

§ 160. If a man has brought in a present to the 
house of his father-in-law, has given a bride-price, 
and the father of the girl has said, 'My daughter 
I will not give thee,' he shall return double every- 
thing that he brought him. 

§ 161. If a man has brought in a present to the 
house of his father-in-law, has given a bridepriee, 
and a comrade of his has slandered him, (so that) 
his father-in-law has said to the claimant of the 
wife, * My daughter thou shalt not espouse,' he 
shall return double all that he bi ought him. 
Further, his comrade shall not marry his wife. 

j 162. If a man has married a wife and she has 



§ 165. If a man has apportioned to his son, the 
first in his eyes, field, gat den, and house, has 
written him a sealed deed, after the father has 
gone to his fate, when the brothers divide, the 
present his father gave him he shall take and over 
and above he shall share equally in the goods of 
the father's house. [Gn 24^ 25 5 27-" J - S7 48" 2 , Lk 15 31 ]. 

§ 166. If a man has taken wives for the sons 
whom he has possessed, but has not taken a wife 
for his young son, after the father has gone to his 
fate, when the brothers divide, from the goods 
of the father's house tu their young brother who 
has not taken a wife, beside his share, they shall 
assign him money as a bride-price and shall cause 
him to take a wife. 

§ 167. If a man has taken a wife and she has 
borne him sons, (and) that woman has gone to her 
fate, (and) after her he has taken to himself 
another woman and she has borne children, after 
the father has gone to his fate, the children shall 
not share according to their mothers, they shall 
take the marriage portions of their mothers and 
shall share the goods of their father's house 
equally. [Gn 31 16 ]. 

§ 16S. If a man has set his faee to cut oft" his son, 
has said to the judge, ' I will cut oft" my son,' the 
judge shall inquire into his reasons, and if the son 
has not committed a heavy crime which cuts oft 
from sonship, the father shall not cut oil' his son 
from sonship. tDt 21 ls '*]. 

§ 169. If lie has committed against his father a 
heavy crime which cuts oft from sonship, for the 
tirst time the judge shall reconcile them ; if he has 
committed a heavy crime for the second time, the 
father shall cut oft" his son from sonship. [Dt 
21- 1 ]. 

§170. If there be a man, whose wife has borne 
him sons, and his maidservant has borne him sona, 
(and) the father in his lifetime has said to the 
sons which the maidservant has borne him ' my 
sons,' has numbered them witli the sons of his 
wife, after the father has gone to his fate, the sons 
of the wife and the sons of the maidservant shall 
share equally in the goods of the fathers house ; 
the sons that are sons of the wife at the sharing 
shall choose and take. [Gn 16 15 - 23 « * 21 l ° 25 i; , Jg 
ll- 7 ]. 

§ 171. However, if the father in his lifetime, to 
the sons which the maidservant bore him has not 
said ' my sons,' after the father has gone to his 
fate, the sons of the maid shall not share witli the 
sons of the wife in the goods of the father's house. 
One shall assign the maidservant and her sons 
freedom, the sons of the wife shall have no claim 
on the sons of the maidservant for service. The 
wife shall take her marriage portion and the settle- 
ment which her husband gave her and wrote in a 
deed for her and shall dwell in the dwelling of her 
husband ; as long as she lives she shall enjoy it, for 
money she shall not give it, after her it is her sons' 
forsooth. [Gn 21™ 31 1B , Ex 21 10f -, Dt 21 I6f -]. 

§ 172. If her husband did not give her a settle- 



borne him children and that woman has gone to ment, one shall pay her her marriage portion, and 

from the goods of her husband's house she shall 
take a share like one son. If her sons worry her 
to leave the house, the judge shall inquire into her 
wishes and shall lay the blame on the sons ; that 
woman shall not go out of her husband's house. 
If that woman has set her fate to leave, the settle 



her fate, her father shall have no claim on her 
marriage portion, her marriage portion is her 
children's forsooth. [Gn 31 ,6 ]. 

§ 163. If a man has married a wife and she has 
not granted him children, (and) that woman lias 
gone to her fate, if his father-in-law has returned 



him the bride-price that that man brought to the ment which her husband gave ber she shall leave 

house of his father-in-law, her husband shall have to her sons, the marriage portion from her father's 

no claim on the marriage portion of that woman, house she shall take and she shall marry the hns- 

her marriage portion belongs to the house of her band of her choice. [Ex 21 9 ]. 

father forsooth. § 173. If that woman where she has entered 

§ 164. If his father-in-law has not returned to shall have borne children to her later husband, 

him the bride-price, he shall deduct all her bride- after that woman has died, the former and later 

price from her marriage portion and shall return sons shall share her marriage portion, 
her marriage portion to the house of her father. i § 174. If she,. has not borne children to her latei 
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husband, the sons of her bridegroom shall take her 
marriage portion. 

§ 17i». Ir either a slave of the palace or a slave of 
a poor man has taken to wife the daughter of a 
gentleman and she has home sons, the owner of 
the slave shall have no elaini on the sons of the 
daughter of a gentleman for service. [2 K 2l u 
Jer h 1 30"]. 

§ 170. However, if a slave of the palace or a 
slave of a poor man has taken to wife tin* daughter 
of a gentleman, and, when he married her, with 
a marriage portion from her father's house she 
entered into the house of the slave of the palate, 
or of the slave of the poor man, and from that 
time they started to keen house and acquired pro- 
party, after either the stave of the palace or the 
slave of the poor man has gone to his fate, the 
daughter of ttie gentleman .shall take her marriage 
portion, and whatever her husband and she had 
acquired from the time they started one shall 
divide in two parts, and the owner of the slave 
shall take one-half, the gentleman's daughter shall 
take one-half for her children. If the gentleman's 
daughter had no marriage portion, whatever her 
husband and she from the tune they started have 
acquired one shall divide into two parts and the 
owner of the slave shall take half, the gentleman's 
daughter shall take half for her sons. 

§ 177. If a widow whose children are young has 
set her face to enter into the house of another, 
without consent of a judge she shall not enter. 
When she enters into the house of another, the 
judge shall inquire into what is left of her former 
husband's house, and he shall entrust the house of 
her former husband to her later husband and that 
woman and cause them to receive a deed. They 
shall keep the house and rear the little ones. Not 
a utensil shall they give for money. The buyer 
that has bought a utensil of a widow's sons shall 
lose his money and shall return the property to its 
owners. 

§ 178. If a lady, a votary, or a vowed woman 
whose father has granted her a marriage portion, 
has written her a deed, in the deed that he has 
written her has not, however, written for her 
' after her where\er is good to her to give,' has not 
permitted her full choice, after the father has 
gone to his fate, her brothers shall take her held 
and her garden and according to the value of her 
share shall give her corn, oil, and wool, and shall 
content her heart. If her brothers have not given 
her corn, oil, and wool according to the value of I § 102. If a son of a j.alac 



fate, she shall take in the jjuods of the father's 
house one-third of a ton's share and shall enjoy 
it as long as she lives, after her it is her brothers' 
forsooth. 

g ls-J. If a father, to his daughter, a votary of 

, Marduk of Babylon, has not granted a marriage 

' portion, has not written her a deed, after the 

father has gone to his fate, she shall share with 

her brothers in the goods of the father's house, 

I one-third of a son's share, and shall pay no tav. 

A votary of Marduk, after her, shall give wherever 

it is good to her. 

§ lb3. If a father to his daughter by a concubine, 

1 has granted her a marriage portion, has given her 

to a husband, has written her a deed, after the 

father has gone to Ids fate, she shall not share in 

the goods ot the father's house. [< hi '2.7\ Jg 1 1'-]. 

§ 1S4. If a man to his daughter by a concubine 
has not granted a marriage portion, has not given 
her to a husband, after the father has gone to his 
fate, her brothers, according to the capacity of the 
father's house, shall grant her a marriage ]»ortion 
and shall give her to a husband. [<j!n "zo n , l>t 
2l 18 - 17 ]. 

§ ISo. If a man has taken a young child 'from 

his waters' to sonship and has reared him up, no 

, one has any claim against that nursling, [tin is"*]. 

§ l.sti. If a man has taken a young child to sou- 
' ship, and when he took him his father and mother 
rebelled, that nursling shall return to his fathers 
house. 

§ 1ST. The son of a XKU-se-ga, a palace warder, 
or the sou of a vowed woman no one has any claim 
upon. 

g 1SS. Tf an artisan has taken a son to bring up 
and lias caused him to learn his handicraft, no one 
has any claim. 

§ 180. If he has not caused him to learn his 
handicraft, that nursling shall return to his father's 
house. 

§ 100. If a man has not numbered with his sons 
the child whom he took to his sonshipand brought 
up, that nursling shall return to his lather's house. 

§ 101. If a man, after he has taken a young child 
to his sonship and brought him up, has made a 
house for himself and acquired children and has 
set his face to cut oil" the nursling, that child shall 
not go his way, the father that brought him up 
shall give to him from his goods one-third of his 
sonship and he shall go olt ; from held, garden, 
and house he shall not give him. 

e warder or of a vowed 



her share, and have not contented her heart, she 
shall give her held or her garden to a cultivator, 
whoever pleases her, and her cultivator shall main- 
tain her. The held, garden, or whatever her father 
has given her she shall enjoy as long as she lives, 
she shall not give it for money, she shall not 



oman to the father that brought him up and tlu 
mother that brought him up lias said, 'Thou art 
not my father, thou art not my mother,' one shall 
cut out his tongue. 

§ lO.'k If a son of a palace warder or of a vowed 
woman has known his father's house, and has 



answer with it™ to another. Her sonship is her hated the father that brought him up or the 



brothers' forsooth. [Hos2* f *]. 

§ 170. If a lady, a votary, or n vowed woman 
whose father has granted her a marriage portion, 
has written her a deed, in the deed he wrote her 
has written for her 'after her wherever is good to 
her to give,' has allowed to her all her choice, 
after the father has gone to his fate, after her she 
shall give wherever is good to her, her brothers 
have no elaini on her. 

§ ISO. If a father to his daughter, a votary, 
bride, or vowed woman, has not granted a mar- 
riage portion, after the father has gone to his 
fate, she shall take in the goods of the father's 
house a share like one son, as long as she lives 
she shall enjoy it, after her it is her brothers' 
forsooth. 

§ lbl. If a father has vowed to God a votary, 
hierodule, or virgin, and has not granted her a 



mother that brought him up, and has gone oil 
to the house of Ids father, one shall tear out 
his eye. [Pr 3u 17 ]. 

§ 104. It" a man has given his son to a wet-nurse, 
(and) that son has died in the hand of the wet- 
nurse, (and) the wet-nurse without consent of his 
father and Ids mother has procured another child, 
one shall call her to account, and because without 
consent of his father and his mother she has pro- 
cured another child, one shall cut oil" her breasts. 

§ 10."). If a man has struck his father, one shall 
cut oil his hands. [Ex '21 la - 17 , Lv 20", Dt lil ,s 25", 
Pr 30 i; ]. 

§100. If a man has caused the loss of a gentle- 
man's eye, one shall cause his eye to be lost. [Ex 
21*'-, Lv2-1""-, I >t 10-', Mt o 1 ^]. 

§ 107. If he has shattered a gentleman's limb, 
one shall shatter his limb. 



portion? after the father has gone to his i § 10b. If he has causeda poor man to 1 >se his 



:u4ir„hjis, gone to his I § 10b. If he has cuusi 
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eye or shattered a poor man's limb, he shall pay 
one mina of silver. 

§ 199. If he lias caused the loss of the eye of a 
gentleman's servant or has shattered the limb of 
a gentleman's servant, he shall pay half his price. 
[Ex 21*-]. 

§ 200. If a man has made the tooth of a man 
that is his equal to fall out, one shall make his 
tooth fall out. [Ex 21*- 4 ]. 

§ 201. If he has made the tooth of a poor man 
to fall out, he shall pay one-third of a mina of 
silver. 

§ 202. If a man has struck the cheek of a man 
who is his superior, he shall be struck in the 
assembly with sixty strokes of a cow-hide whip. 

§'203/ If a man of gentle birth has struck the 
cheek of a man of gentle birth who is his equal, 
he shall pay one mina of silver. [Lv 24 17 -- 1 ]. 

§ 204. If a poor man has struck the cheek of a 
poor man, he shall pay ten shekels of silver. 

§ 205. If a gentleman's servant has struck the 
cheek of a freeman, one shall cut oil' his ear. 

§ 206. If a man has struck a man in a quarrel 
and has caused him a wound, that man shall 
swear, 'I did not strike him knowingly,' and shall 
answer for the doctor. [Ex 21 ,a \ Nu 35 lttf -, Dt It) 41 -]. 

§ 207. If he has died of his blows, he shall swear, 
and if he be of gentle birth he shall pay half a 
mina of silver. [Ex 21-°]. 

§ 20S. If he be the son of a poor man, he shall 
pay one-third of a mina of silver. 

§ 209. If a man has struck a gentleman's daughter 
and caused her to drop what is in her womb, he 
shall pay ten shekels of silver for what was in her 
womb. '[Ex21- 2 -- 7 ]. 

§ 210. If that woman has died, one shall ]mt to 
death his daughter. [Ex 21- 3 , Dt 24 16 ]. 

§211. If through his blows he has caused the 
daughter of a pour man to drop that which is in 
her womb, he shall pay five shekels of silver. 

§ 212. If that woman has died, he shall pay half 
a mina of silver. 

§ 213. If he has struek a gentleman's maid- 
servant and eaused her to drop that which is in 
her womb, he shall pay two shekels of silver. 
[Ex 2in 

§214. If that maid-servant has died, he shall 
pay one-third of a mina of silver. [Ex 21-]. 

§ 215. If a doctor has treated a gentleman for 
a severe wound with a bronze lancet and has 
cured the man, or has removed a cataract of the 
eye for a gentleman with the bronze laneet and 
has cured the eye of the gentleman, he shall take 
ten shekels of silver. 

§216. If he (the patient) be the son of a poor 
man, he shall take live shekels of silver. 

§ 217. If he be a gentleman's servant, the master 
of the servant shall give two shekels of silver to 
the doctor. 

§ 218. If the doctor has treated a gentleman 
for a severe wound with a lancet of bronze and 
lias caused the gentleman to die, or has removed 
a cataract of the eye for a gentleman with the 
bronze lancet and has caused the loss of the gentle- 
man's eye, one shall cut ofl'liis hands. 

§ 219. If a doctor has treated the severe wound 
of a slave of a poor man with a bronze lancet and 
has caused his death, he shall render slave for 
slave. [Ex 21--]. 

§ 220. If he has removed a eataraet with a bronze 
lancet and has made him lose his eye, he shall pay 
in money half his price. 

§ 221. If a doctor has cured the shattered limb 
(if a gentleman, or has eured a diseased bowel, the 
patient shall give five shekels of silver to the 
doctor. 

§ 222. If he is the son of a poor man, he shall 
give three shekels of silver. 
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§ 223. If a gentleman's servant, the master of 
the slave shall give two shekels of silver to the 
doctor. 

§ 224. If a cow doctor or an ass doctor ban 
treated a cow or an ass for a severe wound and 
cured it, the owner of the cow or ass shall give 
one-sixth of a shekel of silver to the doctor as 
his fee. 

§ 225. If he has treated a cow or an ass for a 
severe wound and has caused it to die, he shall 
give a quarter of its price to the owner of the ox 
or ass. [Lv 21°]. 

g 226. If a brander without consent of the owner 
of the slave has made a slave's mark irrecognizable, 
one shall cut oh" the hands of that brander. 

§ 227. If a man has deceived the brander, and 
has caused him to make a slave's mark irrecog- 
nizable, that man one shall kill him and bury him 
in his house; the brander shall swear, 'Not know- 
ing I branded him,' and shall go free. 

§ 22S. If a builder has built a house for a man 
and has completed it, he shall give him as his 
fee two shekels of silver per SAH of house. 

§ 229. If a builder has built a house for a man 
and has not made strong his work and the house 
he built has fallen and he has eaused the death of 
the owner of the house, that builder shall be put 
to death. 

§ 230. If he has caused the son of the owner of 
the house to die, one shall put to death the son 
of that builder. [Dt 24 iU ]. 

§ 231. If he has eaused the slave of the owner of 
the house to die, he shall give slave for slave to 
the owner of the house. 

§ 232. If he has caused the loss of goods, he 
shall render back whatever he has caused the 
loss of. Further, because he did not make strong 
the house he built and it fell, from his own goods 
he shall rebuild the house that fell. 

g 233. If a builder has built a house for a man 
and has not jointed his work and the wall has 
fallen, that builder at his own cost shall make 
good that wall. 

§ 231. If a boatman has completed a ship of 
sixty GCU for a man, he shall give him two shekels 
of silver for his fee. 

§235. If a boatman has completed a ship for 
a man and has not made his work trustworthy, 
and in that same year that he built that ship 'it 
has suffered an injury, the boatman shall exchange 
that ship or shall make it strong at his own ex- 
pense and shall give a strong ship to the owner of 
the ship. 

§ 230. If a man has given his ship to a boatman 
on hire, and the boatman has been careless, has 
grounded the ship, or has caused it to be lost, 
the boatman shall render ship for ship to the 
owner. 

§ 237. If a man has hired a boatman and ship, 
and with corn, wool, oil, dates, or whatever it be 
as freight, has freighted her, (and) that boatman 
has been careless and grounded the ship, or ha.s 
caused what is in her to be lost, the boatman shall 
render back the ship whieh he has grounded and 
whatever in her he has caused to be lost. 

§ 238. If a boatman has grounded the ship of a 
man and has refloated her, he shall give money to 
half her price. 

§ 239. If a man has hired a boatman, he shall 
give him six GUR of eorn per year. 

§ 240. If a ship that is going forward has strut k 
a ship at anchor and has sunk her, the owner of 
the ship that has been sunk shall recount before 
God whatever he has lost in his ship, and that of 
the ship going forward whieh sunk the ship at 
anchor shall render to him his ship and whatever 
of his was lost. 

241. If a man has taken an ox on distraint, he 
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; niina of silver. [Ex 2-^, 

§ 242. H a man has hired a working ox for nnc 
year, lie shall pay four Glfll of corn as its hire. 
[Ex 22"]. 

§ 213. If a mileli cow, lie shall give three GVR of 
corn to its owner, [tin 3I 3 ", Ex 22"]. 

§ 244. If ii man has hired an ox or ass, ami a lion 
ha* killed it in the open Held, that lot* is for its 
owner forsooth. 

§ 245. If a man has hired an ox ami through 
neglect or by blows has caused it to die, ox for ox 
to the owner of the ox ho .shall render. [Ex 22 lu '", 
LvM 18 -- 1 ]. 

§ 'J4G. If a man lias hired an ox and has crushed 
its fuot or has cut its nape, ox for ox to the owner 
of the ox he shall milder. [Ex 22 ,tMS ]. 

$ 247. If a man has hired an ox and has caused 
it to lose its eye, he shall pay half its price to the 
owner of the ox. [Ex 22 lu -»]. 

§ 24S. If a man has hired an ox and has broken 
its horn, cut oM" its tail, ov pierced its nostrils, he 
shall pay a quarter of its priee. [Ex 22" , ° i ]. 

§ 241). If a man has hired an ox and tiod has 
struck it and it has died, the man who has hired 
the ox shall bwear before Clod and shall go free. 
[Ex 22">'-]. 

$ 230. If a savage bull in his charge has gored 
a man and caused hiw to die, that ease has no 
remedy. [Ex 21*]. 

§261. If the ox has pushed a man, by pushing 
has made known his vice, and he has not blunted 
his horn, has not shut up his ox, and that ox has 
gored a man of gentle birth and caused him to 
die, he shall pay half a mina of silver. [Ex 21*]. 

§202. If a gentleman's servant, he shall pay 
one-third of a niina of silver. [Ex 2l a -]. 

§ 253. If a man has hired a man to reside in his 
field and has furnished him implements, has en- 
trusted him oxen and furnished harness for them 
for cultivating the held, if that man has stolen the 
seed or provender and they have been seized in his 
hands, one shall cut ofl'his hands. 

§ 2.34. If he has taken the implements, starved 
the oxen, from the seed which he has hoed he 
shall restore. 

§ 255. If he has hired out the man's oxen or ha* 
stolen the seed and has not «nuft>d it to grow in 
the held, one shall call that man to account and 
lie shall measure out sixty GVii of corn per GAA' 
of laud. 

§ 2.">(j. If he is not able to pay his compensation, 
one shall cause him to be torn in piece* by the 
oxen on that lield. 

§ 257. If a man has hired a harvester, he shall 
give him eight Grit of corn per \ear. 

§ 2.">8. If a man has hired an ox-driver, he shall 
give him six (Ji'll of corn per year. 

§ 2.7.J. If a man has stolen a watering machine 
from the meadow, he shall give live shekels of 
silver to the owner of the watering machine. 

§200. If he has stolen a watering bucket or a 
harrow, he shall pay three shekels of silver. 

§ 2GI. If a man lias hired a herdsman for the 
cows or a shepherd for the sheep, he shall give 
him eight GUR of corn per year. 

§202. If a man, ox, or sheep to [this section is 
defaced]. [Ex 22']. 

§ 263. If he has caused an ox or sheep which was 
given him to be lost, ox for ox. sheep for sheep, he 
shall render to their owner. [Lv 24 IS * 24 ]. 

§204. Tf a herdsman who has had cows or sheep 
given him to shepherd, has received his hire, what- 
ever was agreed, and his heart has been contented, 
vet has diminished the cows, diminished the sheep, 
lessened the offspring, he shall give oiNpring and 
pi oil uee according to the tenour of hi? Ijoml< 



§ 205. If a shepherd to whom < 



been given him to breed, has falsified and changed 
their priee, or bus sold them, one shall call him to 
account, and he shall render cows and sheep to 
their owner tenfold what he lias stolen. 

§ 200. If in a sheepfold a stroke of ^od has 
taken place or a lion has killed, the shepherd shall 

I >urge himself before Hod, and the owner of the 
old shall face the accident to the fold. [Ex 22 lul -, 
Jn 10'-]. 

§207. If a shepherd has been careless and in a 
sheepfold caused a loss to take place, the shepherd 
shall make good the fault of the loss which he has 
caused to be in the fold and shall pay eowa or 
sheep ami shall give to their owner. 

§ 20S. If a man has hired an ox for threshing, 
twenty AM of corn is its hire. 

§ 20'J. If he has hired an ass for threshing, 
ten AM of corn is its hire. 

§270. If he has hired a calf (goat?) for thresh- 
ing, one AM of corn is its hire. 

§ 271. If a man has hired oxen, a waggon, and its 
driver, he shall give one hundred and eighty AM of 
corn per day. 

§ 272. If a man Iras hired a waggon by itself, ho 
shall give forty AM of corn per day. 

§273. If a man has hired a labourer, from the 
beginning of the year till the fifth month, he shall 
give six SE of silver per day ; from the sixth 
mouth to the end of the year tie email give live SE 
of silver per day. 

§ 274. If a man shall hire an artisan- 



live Se of silver 
live SE of silver 
live Se of silver 
SE of silver 
SE of silver 
. .^7? of silver 
four Se of silver 
four SE of silver 
. SE of silver 
Se of silver 



(ft) the hire of a 

(A) the hire of a briekmaker 

(e) the hire of a tailor . 

((/) the hire of a stone-cutter 

(t) the hire of a . 

(/) the hire of a . 

(if) the hire of a carpenter 

('//) the hire of a . 

(?) the hire of a . 

[j) the hire of a builder 

per day he shall give. 
§ 27.">. If a man has hired a (boat?) per day, her 
hire is three SE of mlver. 

§270. If a 'man has hired a fast ship, he shall 
give two and a half SE of silver per day as her 
hire. 

§ 277. If a man has hired a ship of sixty Gi'It, 
he shall give one-sixth of a shekel of silver per 
day as her hire. 

§ 27S. If a man has bought a manservant or a 
maidservant, and he has not fulfilled his month 
and the beinnt sickness has fallen upon him, he 
shall return him to the seller, and the buyer shall 
take the money he paid. 

§271). If a man has bought a manservant or a 
maidservant and has a complaint, his seller shall 
answer the complaint. 

§ 2S0. If a man has bought in a foreign land the 
manservant or the maidservant of a man, when he 
has come into the land and the owner of the man- 
servant or the maidservant ha* recognized his 
manservant or Ids maidservant, if the manservant 
or maidservant are natives, wit bout price he shall 
grant them their former condition. [Ex 21 s ]. 

§2Sl. If thev are natives of another land the 
buyer shall tell out before <!od the money he paid, 
and the owner of the manservant or the maid- 
servant shall give to the merchant the money he 
paid, and shall recover his manservant or his 
maidservant. 

§ 2S2. If a slave has said to his master, ' Thoa 
art not my master,' as his slave one .^hall call hiiu 
to account and his master shall cut oil' his ear. 

The judgments of righteousness which llummn< 
rabi the mighty king continued and caiwd tha 
and a gracious, rule. 
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[Tli ere are three sections of the Code which have 
been recovered to us from the fragments of the 
copies made by Assyrian scribes. They were once 
to be found in the live columns which are now 
erased from the stele. They may be given here, 
for the sake of completeness. — 

§ X. If a man has borrowed of a merchant and 
has assigned him a plantation of dates and said, 
'Take the dates that are in my plantation for thy 
money/ the merchant shall not consent. The 
owner of the plantation shall take the dates that 
are in the plantation and he shall answer to the 
merchant for the loan and its interest according 
to the tenour of his bond. The dates that are 
over, which are produced in the plantation, the 
owner of the plantation shall take for himself. 

§ Y. If a house tenant has paid the year's rent 
for the house in full to the landlord, but the land- 
lord has ordered the tenant to go out before the 
time is up, tiie landlord because he has ordered 
the tenant to leave before his time is up, shall give 
back . . . of the rent. 

,§ Z. If a man .has to pay, in money or corn, but 
has not the money or coin to pay with, but has 
guods, he shall give to the merchant whatever he 
has, before witnesses. The merchant shall not 
object, he shall receive it]. 

III. Comparison of the Code with early 
Herkew Legislation. 

The comparison of such a Code with the Mosaic 
Laws is not one to be dismissed in a few para- 
graphs. Its obvious likenesses are not more re- 
markable than the contrasts which exist. The 
whole question of common origin may depend on 
how these are regarded. In some cases a conscious 
deviation is as strong proof of influence as an 
agreement. 

i. The question stated, axd the data 

A YA I LA BLE FOR A XS U'EllIXG IT. — l. We may begin 
by stating, as concisely as may be, what we under- 
stand by the influence of the Code of Hammurabi 
on Mosaic legislation. There need be no discussion 
as to whether Moses knew cuneiform. Such a 
proposition could be maintained only by insisting, 
lirstly, on the literal truth of the statement that 
Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians (Ac T 22 ) ; secondly, that such learning must 
have included cuneiform. The latter proposition is 
not very safe. The evidence of the Tel cl-Amarna 
tablets can only establish the existence of some 
scribes at the courts of Amenophis III. and IV. 
who could read and write Babylonian. The cur- 
rent opinion of critics does not ascribe much of the 
Hebrew Law to Moses. So his personality may be 
set aside. 

Nor do we need to discuss exactly how far Baby- 
lonian influence had modified the life of the in- 
habitants of Palestine before the incursion of the 
Hebrews. Some men doubt whether that incur- 
sion did not find a widely spread Hebrew popu- 
lation already in possession. Whoever was in 
Palestine then, of whatever nationality, there is 
evidence that the chief rulers of the settled dis- 
tricts wrote in Babylonian to the kings of Egypt, 
and, presumably, also to the kings of Mitanni, 
Assyria, and Babylonia. Whether they used any 
other form of writing besides cuneiform Ave do not 
know. They did use words which were not pure 
Babylonian, but arc at least Semitic, if not He- 
brew. These words they glossed by a more or less 
accurate Babylonian. That the whole population 
of Palestine was Semitic or Hebrew, or read 
Babylonian literature at that time, are not pro- 
positions that we need trouble about. All that we 
need is that the people who drew up the Hebrew 
legislation, whenever that was done, should have 



embodied the laws observed in Palestine at their 
own date, and that those laws should have there 
remained unchanged from the time when they 
were the same as were to be found in Babylonia 
at the time when Hammurabi codified them. 
Indirect influence is then proved. 

2. The laws may have once been common to all 
the Semitic races, or to the populations they dis- 
placed or overran. The greater part of the com- 
mon ideas of the two legislations may be due to 
this source. It may not even be Semitic at all, 
only human, such as man, anywhere and every- 
where, under similar conditions would and did agree 
upon. Such a common stock, including many 
most striking things, is no proof of Babylonian 
influence, either upon the Hebrews or upon the 
inhabitants of Palestine before the Exodus. Thus 
the principle of retaliation, the making a punish- 
ment as far as possible an exact reproduction of 
the injury, was a primitive view. It might well 
be Sninerian in Babylonia, and pre-Israelitish in 
Palestine. It omits the consideration that such a 
punishment only gratifies revenge, does not benefit 
either the ofl'enderor the injured. Itischaracteristie 
of very inadequate justice. Now, in the Code we 
find that already a system of compensation to the 
injured was growing up. But the aristocracy, the 
amcli, would not accept money for their bodily 
injuries, they insisted upon the primitive ' eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, limb for limb' (§§ 1%, 200, 
197), and so did the Hebrews (Ex 2i-\ etc.). If this 
had been a peculiar or abnormal form of carrying 
out the principle, we might argue for a racial 
connexion between the Babylonian aristocrats of 
Hammurabi's time and the Hebrews. This has 
been done on the ground of linguistic affinities. 
But there is no reason to doubt that if retaliation, 
pure and simple, were the rule anywhere, it would 
be expressed in this May. All we can say is, that, 
whether from pride, conservatism, or racial pecu- 
liarity, the aristocrat of Babylon clung to the 
primitive method of punishing bodily injuries. The 
acceptance by the commoner, or muskenu, of com- 
pensation may well point to a different race and 
a subject position. It would be interesting if we 
could show that the conquered races in Palestine 
used to accept compensation in a similar wav. 

Whatever view be taken of the similarities 
between the legislations, the greatest difficulty 
in asserting Babylonian influence is that the 
Israelitish law as we know it is a composite affair, 
of uncertain date, and combining new with old in 
a most perplexing manner. If we eould be satis- 
fied that the Mosaic Laws still existed in their 
original order, or that any one stratum of them 
had preserved its original features, we might better 
institute a comparison. 

3. As it is, if any law should turn out to be very 
like the Babylonian, in wording or idea, it is open 
to say that it was foisted in after the Captivity, 
when the Jews had become acquainted with that 
law in Babylonia itself. On the other hand, it is 
open to say that Abraham became acquainted 
with it in Vr of the Chaldees, and its memory 
never died out. Others may maintain that it only 
embodies a common Semitic idea, which is thus 
proved to have the widest extent in place ami 
time. Each of these views will continue to have 
its advocates, and there is no evidence to decide 
between them. To speak of Babylonian influence 
is not so to decide. 

4. It may l»e well to set out first the materia] 
which seems to be equally conclusive for all views. 
(ft) The following common practices or ideas are 



pointed out by S. A. Cook. The appeal to the 
decision of God, the resort to the gate of the city 
as a place of justice, the declaration on oath 



before God, the oath for purgation, warnings 
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against injustice, bribery, false witness, the need 
or witness for proof, arc all common to thu 
juijieiul systems of Hammurabi and Moses. In 
both, the woman was in the hand of her husband, 
who was her bet or bn'ul ; marriage wus arranged 
by parents, or relatives, on both sides, the girl's 
consent nut buin^ asked. A purchase priee was 
paid for the wife (terhatu, Hub. mufatr), returned 
in her dowry, and other marriage customs are 
similar. The customs as to divorce, concubines, 
and maidservants are in thorough harmony, allow- 
ing for the greater explicitness on one side or the 
other. 

(b) The punishment for false witness, that the 
false witness should sillier what he had put the 
accused in danger of suffering, is the same in both 
($S 3, 4 ; Dt )9 18 ). The punishments of slander 
($j 127 ; Lv 19 lfl , Dt 22 13 - 1 ), and accusation of in- 
fidelity, though unlike in details, both recognize 
the nature or the olfenee. Orden) was the pur- 
gation for suspeeted wives (§ 13-' ; Xn 5 11 ' 31 ). The 
regulations as to the shepherd's responsibility for 
his tloek are similar (§'200 ; Ex 2S IW -). The eating 
of the fruit of newly planted laud is deferred to 
the fifth year (§ 60; Lv It)- 3 '). Kidnapping was 
a capital oU'eiue in ln»th legislations (§ 14 ; Ex 
21'*). Uoth contemplate the extirpation of wizards 
(§§ 1,2; Ex 22 18 ). Assaults upon a woman, lending 
to miscarriage and death (§§ 2UU-214), are similar 
to Ex 21"'*, Mit with eharacteristiu variations. 

5. Supposing that there bad been a knowledge 
of the Babylonian law and custom in Palestine, we 
should not expect that it would be adopted at once 
into the Cude of Israel. The treatment of the 
slave in Dt 24 7 or l)t 23 ia is certainly a contrast to 
Hammurabi's law forbidding' the harbouring of a 
slave (§ IT), and ordering his restoration to his 
owner. Hat we are not without indication that 
such was the custom, at any rate, among the 
Amalekites(I S 3<» :& ). The older law in Palestine 
may not have been so considerate. Nor is it all 
mire humanity, later. Fugitive slaves from other 
lands may not have been an unweleome addition 
to the population. The sentimentii] reason that 
Israel had onee been a slave was in accordance 
with current ideas. 

6. There is a close parallelism between the laws 
of deposit in §jj 124-126 and those in Kx 22"* n 
[lleb.]. Further, there is a striking similarity in 
the treatment of the three parties in Ex 22 and the 
three in §S 9-11. NVe may here note a parallelism 
of method, which may onee have characterized a 
tnreat deal that did not survive in either code. 
JJotb make selections, sometimes fuller, sometimes 
less full, one than the other. We could suppose that 
in a common source both the cases of illegal holding 
or sale of lost property, or of treasure trove, and 
t lie fraudulent retention or loss by theft, of deposit, 
were treated exactly alike, viz. that ihe fraudu- 
lent person should restore twofold. Hammurabi 
leaves the full treatment as a norm in §^ 9-1 1, and 
later condenses his source, for deposit, assuming 
the method. The Exodus legislator gives a full 
abstract in Ex 22* 1 * 11 . and a condensed form in 
Ex 22'. The procedure in the cases differs, but 
only as a common source so treated might be ex- 
pected todill'er, under diflWent social organizations. 

7. Of considerable importance is it to notice 
that these ancient mn\m do not lay down general 
principles, but select eases which exemplify them, 
riins, while Hammurabi (§§ 57, 5S) takes only the 
cases where a shepherd feeds Ids Mock oil' a 
lield of corn, and Ex 22'' deals with a field or 
vineyard, we may be sure that Hammurabi's Code 
would have been interpreted by the judges as 
applying to vineyards as well, if they came in 
quest ion.* 

* The vine wan rare, if not quite unknown,, in Rabvlonuu 
EXTKA VOL.-39 



S. In Exodus the transition to damage by lire 
is natural. In Babylonia, damage by careless 
management of water was more characteristic. 
It might have come next, only the order of ideas 
led to its being put first, as § 50. Here the differ- 
enees of legislation are quite such as any legislator 
might introduce if he were using a foreign eode 
as a source. The votary was forbidden to open a 
wine-shop (§ 110). At lirst sight there is nothing 
at all like this in the Hebrew legislation. But 
Lv 21 a forbids the daughter of a priest to commit 
folly in Israel, on pain of being burnt. Josephus 
understands that to mean 'open a wine-shop.' 
The penalty is the same in both codes. It may 
well nave been that one law was adapted from the 
other. !So while a hostage for debt was freed after 
six years' service in Israel, but after only three in 
Babylonia, it has to be excused on the ground that 
such had already served a double, term (1H 15 ,s ). 
The custom was clearly to release at the end of 
three years — a custom which seemed hard t<> the 
recently settled Israelite ; and so concession was 
made to his prejudices, fixing it at six years 
instead. Thus we may account for the absence of 
other humane laws in Hebrew codes. They were 
too advanced to adopt, unmodified. The fact, 
then, that more of the Babylonian Code does not 
lind parallels in the Hebrew, even wdien its regula- 
tions would be quite acceptable, may be due to 
the fact that custom had already adopted them, 
haw is needed, not to enact custom, but to 
modify it. It may legalize it, but usually seeks 
either to unify varieties or to sanction growing 
changes, and so to decide between competing 
views of right. Hammurabi saw no cause to pro- 
mulgate any law about murder ; the Hebrew codes 
leave some other things unsettled. Some of these 
may have been settled by Hammurabi or his fore 
runners, and already been in force in Canaan. In 
many other eases wo may plausibly argue that the 
legislations show a common source, treated dill'er- 
ently in adoption. 

9. The absence of law courts, the persistent 
blood-r venge, though subjected to a series of 
regulations, — the severer treatment of some 
olbnces, the milder treatment of others, are held 
to be strong proofs of a more primitive state of 
civilization in Israel. The dillerenccs from the 
Code of Hammurabi are therefore important to 
notice. The treatment of theft is less severe in 
Hebrew than in Babylonian law, except perhaps 
in the ease of the nocturnal burglar (g 2J ; Ex 22 J ). 
The severer penalty against a son who struck 
his father (§ 195 ; Ex 2l R ), which Hebrew law also 
enacted fur cursing parents (Ex 21 17 etc.), the 
treatment of the rebellious son (l)t 21 ltl - 1 ), are 
traces of a more primitive state. The rights of 
the lirstborn, so marked in Hebrew, show no trace 
in the Code. They were earlier in Babylonia. 
The Code was much more favourable to widows 
than early Israelite custom ; but the later law (in 
Israel) is more considerate. In Babylonia daughters 
had rights of inheritance, which appear only late 
in Israel. The position of the slave is quite dis- 
tinct. The laws as to hired animals show no re- 
semblance. The penalty for allowing a vicious ox 
to gore a man was death in the Hebrew Code, but 
a line in Babylonia (§5 251, 252 ; Ex 2I*H 

10. Of course, whole groups of laws in the Code 
concern matters which were purely Babylonian. 
The position of th<* feudal tenants, levy masters, 
etc., and the regulations relating to shipping, 
caravans, the laws for the build t/Tx, doctors, sur- 
geons, branders, artisans, etc., cannot be expected 
to reappear even in a copied legislation. 

The names of the articles in use are often alike 
in Hebrew and Babylonian, but the technical 
terms differ. This would be very important, as 



terms differ. This woul 
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showing an independent growth of similar institu- 
tions, but for one consideration. There is no 
ground to suppose that on either side the terms 
compared were the only terms in use. Thus, while 
the Babylonian verb '"to marry' is ahdsn, and the 
Hebrew lakcth, the Assyrian is lilcu. " The Hebrew 
'eras, 'to betroth,' has a parallel in Babylonian 
ertitt, ' bridegroom.' The itinerant trader, kmnnlhl, 
was explained by Sa ndS ma&ak &a abni, 'be who 
carries the hag (kisu) of weights'; compare the 
Hebrew Ids and 'fibiinim. Jn the directions as to 
the inquiry into the conduct of the alleged idola- 
ters (|)t 13 14 and 17 4 ) the same verb is used, kun, as 
in the Code, for establishing an accusation, itktin ; 
the /:itss-u dntitnuth of § 5 is the hhse din of Pr 20 8 ; 
the phrase ' to cause the finger to be pointed at' 
as a technical term for 'slander ' is paralleled by 
Is 5S 9 'the putting forth of the linger.' The list 
of linguistic parallels could, doubtless, be much ex- 
tended. There was, however, no reason why a 
Hebrew legislator, even if a copy of the Codelay 
before him in cuneiform, should transliterate its 
words. He might equally well translate them 
into his own language. 

It. Of much more importance, as a proof of 
dependence, would be the preservation of the order 
of ideas, especially where this is not due merely 
to their logical sequence. Of such a transfer of 
arrangement we e:ui hardly expert to find much 
trace. Whatever trace can be found is therefore 
all the more signilicant. A comparison of the 
order of the Book of the Covenant (vol. iii. p. 67) 
shows as much difference as likeness in the order. 
Yet who can say that the present order does not 
exhibit rearrangement and interpolation? For 
example, in ii. {I.e. p. 67 b ), why are § 7 and § 9 
separated by 8 8 ? 

12. .Some tilings are very suggestive of a de- 
liberate change. The Code'has a slanderer thrown 
down before the judge and branded. Tn Dt 25- we 
get directions for scourging. The judge shall cause 
him to lie down and be beaten before his face. 
The 'certain number' of stripes in Israel was not 
to exceed fortv ; Hammurabi ordered sixty for 
some cases. We are told that scourging was a 
late introduction into Israel. This may be true of 
the bastinado, but there seems no reason to regard 
scourging as a late form of punishment. It is 
curious that Dt 25 u , which may be a parallel to 
§§ 202-205, should come so dose to the mention of 
scourging in Dt 25-- a , separated from it by clauses 
which seem to have no possible connexion with 
either. If v." followed v. 3 in the source, that 
would seem to have been a distinct reminiscence 
of §§ 202-205. Authorities dill'er as to the sense of 
l&tu, usually 'strength'; seme take it to mean 
' head, 5 but the genitalia may be meant : compare 
littittu, ' progeny.' 

(«) A case that must have occurred to the 
mind of both lawgivers, though not perhaps very 
practical, was what should be done if a man had 
intercourse with mother and daughter, or a woman 
with father and son. The case where the daughter 
was his own child, or the son her own son, was 
especially bad. Now Hammurabi takes one case 
in § 157, and enacts that, if a man has intercourse 
with Ids own mother, lw>th shall be burned. He 
does not touch the case of a woman and her 
mother with the same man. Tn Lv 20 1J that is 
taken as the test case, and both are to be burned. 
The Mosaic Law does not touch Hammurabi's case. 
It may well be that the actual text of the Code 
was known to the later legislator; and either to 
show the further application of the same principle, 
or because the former case was now so well known 
as to need no further legislation, he takes the new 
exam jile. One can hardly suppose that in one 
society the one crime was known and the other 



unknown, while the reverse held in the othe 
society. In both Codes the penalty for this son 
of tiling was burning. That is awarded only once 
again in cither Code, and there also for what 
may well be the same crime in both, described in 
different terms. Of course we may refer both 
back to a common Semitic primitive law; but a 
younger lawgiver would naturally prefer to seleet 
a di tie-rent example if he could. Taken in this 
way, we can arrange a very remarkable parallel, 
due to Midler — 

Hammurabi. Leviticus 20. 

Man with daughter-in- Man with daughter-in- 
law (§ 155). law (v. 1 -). 

Man with father's wife Man with father's wife 

(§ 158). (v.»). 

Man and son with one Mother and daughter 

woman (§ 157). with one man (v. 14 ). 

{&) Again, we may note that Hammurabi (§ 210) 
ordains that if a man caused the death of a 
pregnant woman by his blows, then not he, but 
his daughter, should be put to death. Now this 
is retaliation pure and simple, and can only be 
meant as a limit to which the compensation might 
be pushed by a revengeful father. The acensed 
might have no daughter at all ; he might have 
several. The old discussions as to the relative 
value to the accused and accuser of the damage 
indicted by exact retaliation must come up. Now 
Ex 2t ai solves this question by the phrase 'soul 
for soul.' That may be the result of retlexion on 
this very crude law. It is a convenient phrase for 
laying down, that as a woman's life was worth less 
than that of a man, the compensation exacted 
must not exceed the damage done. 

(c) Further, when we read in Lv 24" that there 
shall be one law for 'foreigner and native' set at 
the end of a passage which otherwise literally 
repeats §§ 196-201, where careful distinction of 
rank is made in awarding penalties, one may 
well be tempted to suspect a reminiscence. That 
differences of treatment should be expressly ex- 
cluded, surely points to knowledge that they existed 
somewhere. Where else was this than in the 
Code? The common Semitic source hardly had 
these gradations. That eattle are ineludcd in Lv 
0418. 21 Ina y ue j ue to a t ] es j re t yet together all 
that fell under the same rule. 

IS. It is not a little instructive to notice that the 
Code of Hammurabi shows marked similarities to 
other aneient codes. Professor Midler has worked 
out a number of striking parallels with the Koman 
XII Tables. Professor Colin compared the Laws 
of the West Goths. Incidental comparisons with 
the Laws of Mann are noted by M r. Cook. The 
Code receives illustration from a variety of other 
sources in the books named above for the biblio- 
graphy. Whether a knowledge of this Code can 
really have spread to Koine and Tndia, depends 
upon the results of much further research than 
has yet been made. 

ii. Views as to the character of the cox- 

NEXIOX. — Opinions are divided as to the reality of 
the connexion between the Code of Hammurabi and 
Mo«aie legislation. The positive view has been 
well stated thus: 'The Babylonian and Mosaic 
Codes are conceived in the same literary form ; 
they contain a considerable number of practically 
identical laws ; they present not a few cases of 
actual verbal agreement, and both are designed 
for the regulation of a civilized community. The 
parallels are too close to be explained upon a some- 
what vague theory of common tradition. ... It 
has been shown that, in Palestine, Israel learned 
and appropriated the ancient Babylonian myths. 
Why should they not learn Babylonian law as 
well? . . . The foundation of the Babylonian law 
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was the Code of Hammurabi, ami thus the enact- 
ments of the old llaby Ionian king, formulated 
ahont n.U. 2*25(1, passed unite tlian a thousand years 
later into the I look of the Covemunt, and *o 
became the heritage of l*raol and the world ' 
(Professor C. Johnston, Johns Hopkins University 
Circular, June 11)03). 

Mr. Cook minimize!* the extent to whieh Tales, 
tine was permeated by the other elements of Baby- 
lonian culture, The discovery of cuneiform tahleti 
at Taanach by Professor Sellin may now be added 
to the evidence of the Tel td-Amarna letters. 
Documentary evidence may any day be found of 
the existenee in Palestine of all sorts of Baby- 
lonian literature. That will not of itself prove 
that the Hebrew legislators read the < 'ode in cunei- 
form. What i* needed is proof from the Hebrew 
monuments of such similarities as can be explained 
only by a knowledge of the Code as we now 
know it. There is small likelihood of such a proof 
being found. For no one can tnppose that any one 
of the documents into whieh tlie Hebrew law is 
resolved on critical grounds was put forward at any 
period as a complete code. We have fragments of 
several codes at different dak*, but not one that 
can really be trusted for a comparison. Such 
fragments as are left are very valuable as showing 
what, was at one time considered to be law in 
Israel, but after the composition they have under- 
gone it is impossible to say whether they really 
are ancient or not. Tlie words 'primitive' and 
'ancient' are not synonymous in the history of 
law. Nor is it quite clear that * savage ' penalties 
are always more primitive. The Hebrew law 
treats unhlial conduct more severely than Ham- 
murabi does. This is not a proof of age, nor of 
primitive ideas, for the normal Arabs show little 
trace of parental authority. The intrusion of 
priestly power into the law courts, while delinitely 
dated as late, is a recrudescence under changed 
conditionsof a state of things from which Hammu- 
rabi shows an emancipation nearly complete. If 
any signs of a Ha by Ionian influence can be made 
out anywhere now, "the presumption is that it wa.s 
once enormously powerful. For the whole history 
of Israel appears to consist in reformation, a 
readjusting of old material in faith and practice 
to new conditions. The old Babylonian stuff 
must have taken a mo#t powerful root to survive 
at all. Professor D. H. Mallear has done great 
service in pointing out the significance of any 
traces of similarity of order which can be found. 
Professor Kohler insist* on tlie presence or absence 
of the theocratic idea as a test of primitive stages. 
The Indian law is purely theocratic, making no 
distinction between right and morality. The 
Israelite laws vary ; some are theocratic, and the 
prohibitive commands ancient in type. Hammu- 
rabi's Code is very modem, almost purely legal. 
This tints it on a level with the Cortyn Laws and 
the XII Tables, while it is even more advanced 
than they are. In Israel the religions idea received 
its highest development in pre • Christian times, 
and that dominated law, morals, and history 
alike. In Babylonia law readied its highest 
development, and largely in independence of re- 
ligion. The common life was Semitic, the like- 
nesses arc due to racial allinity. The social order 
was widely different. There can be no question 
of actual borrowing, at any rate until post-exilic 
times. 

This view leaves out of consideration tint evident 
fact that the Code of Hammurabi does not reflect 
the result of any continuous evolution of law in 
a homogeneous and progressive people, but an 
adaptation of widely distinct systems. \n aristo- 
cracy which clung to primitive ideas, presumably 
a lecent infusion of a wilder Semitic Jayo, amalgam 



mated with a long settled, even if mixed and 
already partly Semitic, people. Some of its laws 
may be a recrudescence of primitive views already 
long moditied among the Babylonians. The ad- 
vent of the First Dynasty of Babylon had a clflie 
parallel in the settlement of Israel in Palestine. 
May not the settled population there have been 
in much the same stage of civilization as the 
native Babylonians, with local variations? May 
not tlie more primitive stump of the Israelite laws 
as we have them be due to the greater predomi- 
nance of the newcomers? Then the common 
features would be of two separate origins: one, 
the civilization that had once been common to 
Babylonia and I'alestine, juristieally the more 
advanced ; tlie other, a system common to the 
two Semitic peoples, who in Babylonia conquered 
the land, founded the First Dynasty, formed the 
new aristocracy, or in I'alestine conquered tlie 
land and are known to us as Israel. This would 
furnish the politically dominant, characteristically 
Semitic, primitive features. Which of the two 
systems should impose itself on the other, depended 
in either land on the relative power of the invaders 
and the invaded. This would be largely condi- 
tioned by the suitability of the competing races to 
the conditions of the country. In Babylonia the 

| larger settled population, the necessary conditions 
of life, made tlie invaders rather become absorbed 
in the people they politically ruled. In Palestine 
the conditions worked in the opposite direction, 
Whether by greater preponderance of numbers, or 
less modifying power in their new environment, 
the invaders to a greater extent imposed them- 
selves on the previous inhabitants. We need not 
speak of borrowing as an act on the part of the 
Israelite legislators. What they preserved of 

I existing law was already centuries before influ- 
enced by Babylonia. What they imposed as their 
national contribution was common property with 
the legislators who imposed part of it on Baby- 
lonian law. That these did not make Babylonian 
law as primitive as the P.ook of tlie Covenant, was 

| due to their more complete absorption by the 
settled civilization. Hammurabi's Code crystal- 
lized the law at a later stage of the process than 
did the Book of the Covenant. The process was 
more rapid there. Hence also the greater stability 
of his work. It lasted practically unchanged somo 
fifteen hundred years. The subsequent develop- 
ments in Israel show perpetual progress. The 
progress was on totally diilerent lines, till Israel 
came once more in contact with Babylonian cul- 
ture. Then it had made contributions of its own, 
some of which it modified, some it emphasized a* 
a result of the contrast. 

We may say that the Israelite legislation shows 
strong traces of Babylonian influence, ami yet not 
de-troy the independence of its origin. We cannot 
suppose that the author of any code set to work- 
to draw up a comprehensive scheme of law. Each 
built upon the already prevailing cvutom. His 
attention would be directed chiefly to what was 
not matter of uniform treatment. The most 
characteristically Babylonian things in the our rent 
custom of the day in Israel may be just those 
which are not legislated for. The new legislation 
did not require to touch what was so firmly estab- 
lished. Other things of Babylonian origin may 
have been abrogated by the new laws— it would 
not be necessary tit say what they had heen, but 
merely by stating the new law to say they should 
be lit) longer. That any Israelite code shows 
marked dillcrcnces from the Code of Hammurabi 
is enough to show an independent origin. Tho 
absence of anv difference would show complete 
dependence. The coexisting likenes-e* and dif- 
Icionees argue for, uu independent recension of 
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aneient custom deeply influenced by Babylonian 
law. The actual Code of Hammurabi is a witness 
to what that influence might accomplish. It 
cannot be held to be a creative source. The Code 
may only be itself a proof of the same influences. 
These may be ealled Semitle in preference to 
Babylonian. Hut that view calls for overwhelm- 
ing proof that there was any source of civiliza- 
tion powerful enough to have this influence on 
both Israel and Babylonia. The presumption that 
Babylonia had a prominent inllnence on 1'alestine 
long before Israelite eodes were drawn up, is one 
that grows stronger as time goes on. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

RELIGION OP ISRAEL.*— Introduction.— The 
origin of the religion of Israel is treated in 
greater or less detail by all the four source* — 
or, more correctly, strata of sources — of which the 
present Pentateueh is made up: the Jahwistic 
stratum (which originated between 900 and 700 
B.C.), the Elohistic (between 750 and G">0), the 
Deuteronomistie (G50-550), and the I'riestly (550- 
4U0). Their respective statements exhibit numer- 
ous differences, and even discrepancies. But on 
one point they are in absolute agreement : namely, 
that the founding of the religion of Israel was the 
work of Moses, of the tribe of Levi ; that it took 
plaee in connexion with the leading of the people 
out of Ugypt ; and that it consisted pre-eminently 
in the proclamation of Jahweh as the national 
God of Israel. The strength and the uniformity 
of this tradition leave no doubt of its correctness, 
however much the details of the process may be 
the proper subject of criticism. 

Y\ e are thus entitled to commence the history of 
the religion of Israel with Moses. It is another 
question whether we can also attain to any cer- 
tainty regarding the religion of Israel, or, per- 
haps more correctly, of the Israel it ish tribes in 
pre-Mosaie times. This question could at onee be 
answered in the affirmative, if it were possible to 
regard the whole contents of the Book of Genesis 
as history in the strict sense of the term. Accord- 
ing to this aceount, the self -revelation of the one 
true God began at the very outset, i.e. with the 
first human being created," and was then repro- 
duced from generation to general ion — always, 
indeed, only through the instrumentality of the 
firstborn of each family — until, finally, in the 
families of the three patriarchs proper, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, it developed into a religion 
which is hardly distinguished in any way from 
the future religion of the nation of Israel as this 
is presented to us in the earlier traditions. Abel 
and Cain already bring offerings to Jahweh— the 
one, of the firstlings of the dock and of their fat ; 
the other, of the fruits of the field (Gn 4 3ff -). Noah 
sacrifices to Jahweh upon an altar burnt-ofierings 
of all el?an beasts and all clean birds (S"-' ). In 
like manner we hear not infrequently of the patri- 
aichs building altars and ottering sacrifices, as 
well as of their calling upon Jahweh, especially at 
those spots where lie had appeared to them, or 
which were hallowed by previous appearances of 
God (12" I3 lh 22 ;) 26- 5 35 7 ). Further, the ereetion of 
monumental stones or pillars (mazzeboth, 2S lfeff 33 ,JO 
[where for viizbeah 'altar' we should eertaiuly 
read mnzzebah 'pillar'] 35 14 - w ) corresponds to a 
eustom which was practised even by Moses (Ex 
24 4 ), and came only at the end of the pie-exilic 
period to be prohibited as heathenish. When, 
again, Bebekah goes to eonsnlt Jahweh, and 
actually obtains an oracle from Him (Cn 25" f *), 
(his manifestly implies not only the existence of a 
sanctuary of Jahweh, but also the presence of 
priests or other mediums of the oracle. In short, 
the cult of Jahweh as practised by the people of 
* See ' Table of Contents' at end ol article, p. 732 ff. 



Israel after their eonquest of Canaan is presented 
to us as simply the continuation of the worship al- 
ready rendered by the patriarchs to the same God, 
and, indeed, almost in every instance at the same 
sanctuaries. Israel, in other words, simply entered 
by the conquest of the land into the heritage of 
whieh they had been assured long ago by the pro- 
mises of Jahweh to the patriarchs, and, above all, 
by the solemnly ratified ' covenant ' of God with 
Abraham (Gn 15). 

It must be confessed, however, that a proper 
critical examination of the religious history of 
Israel has shown incontrovertibly that the above 
view of the primeval and the patriarchal religion 
became possible only by carrying back unreservedly 
to the centuries prior to Moses, up to the very 
commencement of all, the eoneeptions and the 
conditions of the Jahweh religion as these present 
themselves somewhere about the 9th eent. B.C. 
The picture thus drawn of the early history is 
therefore an extremely valuable authority for the 
period from which it emanates ; but for the pre- 
Mosaie period we can make use of it only with 
the utmost caution and with strict observance of 
complicated critical principles, We then diseover 
that in various traditions found in Genesis as well 
as in those of many other books of the Bible a 
recollection h.-?s been preserved of the pre-Mosaie 
religious stage of Israel. It is true that this 
recollection is not infrequently so faint and so 
unintelligible to the narrators themselves that 
they take no otlence at it, nay, believe it to be in 
perfect aeeord with the religion of Jahweh. In 
such instances the correct interpretation of the 
tradition may be eonlirmed or even discovered in 
two ways : (I) from other traees of the same tra- 
dition in the OT, even outside Genesis ; (2) from 
the analogies found in other, especially Semitic, 
religions,* which will be found not infrequently to 
supply a surprising amount of information about 
ritual customs whieh are strange, and which were 
no longer understood by Israel itself. There is a 
repetition here of a phenomenon whose oceurrenee 
may be noted almost all over the world : namely, 
the tendency of religious usages to maintain them- 
selves with the greatest tenacity even after they 
have eome, in consequence of altered religious 
conceptions, to lose all real meaning. Their 
retention is generally justified by giving them 
some new interpretation whieh renders them 
tolerable to the new religion (so, for instance, 
with circumcision in Israel), or they may continue 
to be practised simply through force of habit, 
without any attempt at explanation at all. The 
latter principle may be found to hold good, for 
instance, of all or at least the majority of mourn- 
ing usages. In all probability, the whole of these 
had their root in religious motives ; but that this 
was understood we cannot assume except in those 
instances in which they were expressly prohibited 
by the Jahweh religion. For the most part they 
represent simply petrified custom, whose original 
meaning it is often very difficult to determine. At 
all events, the symbolical interpretations (for in- 
stance, that of the rending of the garments as an 
expression of utter indillerence to one's outward 
appearance, or even as a symbol of the rending of 
the heart with grief), which we meet with fre- 

* On the subject of Semitic religion we possess such extremely 
valuable contributions as J. Wellhausen's Jicste arabischen 
Ileidentvms (Berlin, 1SS7 ; 2ntl e«l. 1807), and W. Kobertson 
Smith's Lectures o?i the lieltgion of tfte Semites (London, 1SS9 ; 
2nd ed. 1S94 ; Germ. tr. by B. Stube, Freiburg i. B. 1899). 
Much valuable material is contained also in B. Stade's Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel, Berlin, 1SS7 (Buch 7: 'Israels Glauhe und 
Sitte in vorprophetischer Zeit '), Bd. i. p. 35Sff. CI. also Ch. 
Piepenbring, 'La religion primitive des Hehreux' (liev. de 
i'Uist. des Heligiun*, 1SS9, pp. 171-202); and 0. G. Montefiore, 
Lecture* on the Origin orul Umwtli «f Reliction an illustrated bp 
the Religion oj tlie oncknt Ilebieus, London, 1&92. 
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quently even in Christian e> 
arc foredoomed to rejection. 



£Ofri» ami theology, 



I. 



I'RACKS OF A PHK-MOSAIC RELIGION' OF 
ISRAEL. 



Re fore we attempt now to collect t lie possible 
traces of a pre-Moaaie religion of Israel, there 
are two points that we must emphasize very 
strongly: (1) that in almost every instance we 
have here to deal vrith hypotheses and nut with 
facts, so that our task will he in reality to deter- 
mine the greater or smaller decree of probability 
attaching to any hypothesis ; (-J) that everything 
which survived in ffraal merely as a custom that 
was not understood, may claim an interest from 
the point of view of A re I neology and the History of 
Religion in general, but has, strictly speaking, none 
so far as the Religion and Theology ot the Uible are 
concerned. Itappear* tons that the ell'ect is simply 
to lead one astray as to the correct understanding 
of the religion of Israel, when certain recent 
descriptions leave the reader in doubt whether all 
kinds of primeval customs were not practised in 
Israel with full consciousness of their original 
sigiulieation, and, when introduced into the frame- 
work of the Jahweh religion, so continued down 
to tho latest times. The truth Ut that anything 
which was recognized by t lie Jahweh religion as 

of heathen origin, and whose meaning was under- only of the possibility that Totemism once pre- 
btood by it, was declared unclean and accordingly vailed in particular tribes. Nor are we carried 
prohibited absolutely, a>, for instance, necromancy, much further by another argument, to which it 



In searching for indications that Totcniism once 
prevailed in Israel, we must leave out ol considera- 
tion one practice, namely the worship ot .Jahweh 
in the form of a molten bull, as practised in I lie 
Northern kingdom from the time of •leroboam I. 
onwards (I K 12*). It is probable that, in this, 
Jeroboam simply revived a form of the Jahweh 
cult that had been long familiar; but it 'wa** 
beyond doubt of Canaanite origin, and had nothing 
to do vrith Totemism. The molten bull is nothing 
but a symbol of the strength arid creative power 
of Jahweh, who in the earliest times -as far back 
as we can trace the matter was never thought of 
as appearing on earth except in human form. 

t)n the other hand, among the names of Israel- 
itisli tribes there are a few which, upon certain 
conditions, might testify that Totemism once pre- 
vailed : for instance Kimkon (JU'Cy' S/iim'oii), (/this 
name, like the Arabic sim'it, stands for a hybrid 
of wolf and hya'iia ; LEAH, if this=' wild cow'; 
and IjKVt, if this is really a gentilie name from 
Laah; and, linally, Kacukl (=,'<lh(t, 'ewe'). 
With reference to the two female names in this 
list, it is true also that it must lirst be proved 
that wives in the patriarchal narratives always 
stand for certain weaker tribes which became 
amalgamated with other stronger ones into a 
single whole. It is clear that here we have many 
dilliculties in the way, ami at most we can speak 



Any one who notwithstanding addicted himself to 



Any 
such 



practices, set himself deliberately in oppo- 
. »„ .i... „ :.. ,..♦.. «f i.: i:.„:„„ Vi.,. 



fact that this happened again and again gives us 
no more right to saddle the religion of Israel with 
these derelictions than we have to hold Christianity 
responsible for all the heathen superstition which 
still continues to prevail even in Christian nations. 

i. CoSCEPTIOS OF TUB DEITY, ETC.— 'Urn most 
important question which has to be dealt with by 
any one who undertakes to give an account of a 
particular stage of religion is that relating to t/ie 
luttnre of the god or gods recognized. 

1. Amongst the, lowest forms of religions venera- 
tion, the more recent authoritiea on Comparative 
Religion reckon not only the common Fetishism 
(which elevates an arbitrarily chosen object to the 
rank of its gods, and ngain, it may be, deposes it), 
but also the so-called Totemism.* The following 
may sufliee by way of definition of this widely 
dilluseil phenomenon. In the vocabulary of modern 
Comparative Religion the term totemf stands for 
some natural object— generally an animal — with 
which a tribe considers itself to have blood re- 



has been sought to attach the strongest evidential 
value. We refer to the so-called ' food taboos,' by 
which the tle.sh of certain animals is to be scrupu- 
lously avoided as unclean. It sounds very plaus- 
ible, no doubt, to interpret this as meaning that 
each tribe regarded it as strictly forbidden to kill 
and eat the. totem animal with which it believed 
itself to have blood allinity. When smaller tribes 
became amalgamated with larger, anil when these 
linally combined to form one nation, the totems of 
all the dillerent elans would be recognized by the 
whole body, ami the eating of them avoided, and 
the Jahweh religion would sanction and retain 
this practice, only altering the motive for it. At 
the totemistie stage these animals were forbidden 
because they were htdy ; the Jahweh religion, on 
the other hand, declared them, as relics of a 
foreign cnltus, unclmn. Now, in reply to this it 
may be remarked that certainly the long list of 
unclean animals enumerated in l,v \] 4a - ami l>t 
14 3 "- cannot possibly be all explained on the ground 
of a previous Totemism. Un the contrary, it is 
quite clear in these passages that the prohibition 
of certain animals which were expressly regarded 



lationship, and which accordingly in the person of I as unclean was afterwards extended to the whole 



all its representatives is treated by the tribe with 
1 lie utmost consideration and indulgence, or may 
actually receive Divine worship. Such Totemism 
may be recognized most frequently in the name 
bv which the particular tribe is designated, 
although it may happen, indeed, that names long 
in existence come only subsequently to have a 
totemistie sense attached to them. 

* Out or the copioui literature on this question the following 
may he noted oh of importance for our present purpose : VV. 
Iloburtiion Smith, 'Animal Worship and Aniiiuit Tribes anions 
the Arabs and in the Old Testament' in Journal of 1'hiltilntjy, 
xx. tlSSo), cf. the same writer's! Kinship ami Marriage in Early 
Arabia* (1903), p. 217 ft*.); J. G. Frazer, Totemism, Edinburgh, 
1SS7; Job. Jacobs, 'Are there Totem-clans in Hie Old Testa- 
ment?' in Archa-ol. UevUic, iii. (lfeO) 3, p. 145 tT. ; F. V. 
Zaplct-al, l)rr Toteminnu* und die litUijinn Israrln, Freiburg 
i. U. I0*H [denies any existence of Totemism in Israeli; £. A. 
Cook, ' Israel and Totemit.ni ' in J Q/l. xiv. No. fi. r > ; L. Uermnin 
Levy, ' I)u totemis-me chcz les Ilebreux" In HEJ xliv. (lDU'J), 
No. S!i, p. 13 IT. [likewise with wholly negative results). 

* This term, borrowed from the ojihway Indians or N. 
America und brought into vojfue esjiecially by Lubbock, donol 
originally the Lunily or tribe itiulf. 



lass which exhibited the same charai teristie 
Thus originated that mjstatn of food taboos in virtue 
of which uncleanness attached to all four-footed 
animals which do not chew the cud and have not 
completely divided hoofs, and to all water-animal* 
which have not lins and scales, as well as to all 
four legged winged creatures. It is vain to seek 
to explain this supplementary schematizing by re- 
ligious motives, as if, for instance, all creatures to 
which any imperfection attaches had been forbidden 
as food. All that it is correct to hold is that in \ cry 
ancient times the eating of jmrtivulnr animals was 
disallowed on religious ground*. Uut it is quite 
another question whether these grounds were con- 
nected witli Totemism. ll is quite possible that 
when such customs arose the determining factors 
were wholly different forms of superstition, micI. 
in particular as some form of heliet in demons (seo 
below). In this way the impulse would In- given 
less by religious veneration than by simple fear, 
dude once more that, 



mlly by Lubbock, denotes 'V u -> . 1c "p"'" , " ,uuu "" l 
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while it is certainly possible that Totem ism once 
prevailed in Israel, its prevalence cannot be proved ; 
and, above all, we must hold that the religion of 
Israel as it presents itself in the OT has not re- 
tained the very slightest recollection of such a 
state of things. 

2. It is different with another of the preliminary 
steps towards real religion which is still more 
widely illustrated amongst primitive peoples, 
namely Animism. In its pure form this is the 
belief in the activity of the spirits of recently 
deceased relatives. From the natnre of the case, 
however, it is not always possible here to draw 
the lines sharply. Even those who have been 
long dead may appear to their surviving relatives 
in bodily form in dreams. Hence the animistic 
belief produces the conviction that the spirit of 
the dead man either still lingers in the neighbour- 
hood, or may temporarily leave the place of sojourn 
of the dead (called by the Hebrews probably even 
in pre-Mosaie times She'' 61 ; see below). Un the 
other hand, the appearances that present them- 
selves in dreams are not con lined to actual rela- 
tives; hence Animism readily includes all the 
members of the tribe, or creates a still wider 
realm. IJut it is always of the essence of original 
Animism that the activity of the spirits of the dead 
is thought of as ill-disposed, and even harmful, 
so that the survivors 1 interest is to keep them at 
as far a distance as possible, and to omit nothing 
that will conduce to the satisfying of their legiti- 
mate wishes, which have respect, above all, to the 
proper treatment and burial of the corpse. 

It is evident that Animism of this kind cannot, 
strictly speaking, yet be called religion, but is at 
most only a preliminary step towards it. For it 
wants the element of veneration of powers regarded 
as superhuman. This eomes to associate itself 
with Animism only when the latter concentrates 
its interest especially upon the spirits of ancestors, 
and passes into a formal veneration for them, 
when, in short, it becomes Ancestor Worship.* 

With reference to the pie-Mosaic religion of 
Israel, the question is generally raised in the form 
whether in the hiter religion traces are de- 
monstrable of a former Animism and Ancestor 
"Worship. At present it is the fashion to pro- 
nounce unhesitatingly in favour of the presence 
of both these elements. Hut in the opinion of 
the present writer, while there are undoubted 
traces that Animism once prevailed, the alleged 
indications of Ancestor Worship are all exposed to 
more or less serious ohjeetions. 

As might have been expected, the traees of 
Animism are most marked in connexion with cer- 
tain mourning customs. Not that all mourning 
customs can be explained, as has been attempted, 
from one and the same point of view ; on the 
contrary, they clearly belong to different grades of 
religions thought, and some of them have hitherto 
delied all efforts at interpretation. Most of them, 
however, may be most simply explained as due to 
the naive attempt, by means of a variety of bodily 



* Of the very extensive literature on Animism and Ancestor 
Worship (in addition to the works of SLade and \V. R. Smith 
cited in note on p. G12 b ), the following maybe noted : F. Schwa lly, 
Das Leben nach dmn Tode nach den I'orxtvthmyen ties alten 
Ixrael u. det. Judmthums, Giessen, 1S92 ; J.Frevj Tod, Seelen- 
ijlanbe unit Seelenkult im alten Israel, Leipzig, 1898 [denies 
spirit-worship, and explains mourning customs as due to fear 
of death or of its author] ; K. Uruneisen, Der Ahneiifatltus inid 
die Urrcligion Israels, Halle, 18(10 [finds indubitable trapes 
of Animism in the OT, hut none that are positively convincing 
of Ancestor Worship ; explains (with Frazer) mourning customs 
in great measure as avemmeatio ; cf. also the instructive 
review of Gruneiaen's book bv Wellhausen in the Deuturho 
Literal nrzeituntf, 1!>00, No. 20]; J. C. Matthes, * Uouw en 
doodenvereering in Israel' in Theol. Tijdschr. 1900, pp. 97 ff., 
19,'Jff. [especially directed against Frey's (see above) rejection uf 
Ancestor Worship], also ' De doodeiiveieering bij Israel,' ib. pared to 
1901, p. 3-20 ff. [against Gruneiseii]. 



alterations (e.g. the cropping or shaving of the 
head and heard, the wounding of the body by 
bloody incisions, etc., the covering of the faee, or 
at least of the hair on the upper lip), to rendeT 
oneself unrecognizable by the spirit of the dead, 
and thus to eseape its malign influence. Also the 
rending of the garments, like the going barefoot 
and other partial uncoverings of the person, is in 
all probability simply a relic of an entire laying 
aside of one's clothes; only that absolute naked- 
ness already in very early times assumed the 
mitigated form of putting on sackcloth, which was 
originally a coarse cloth thrown around the loins. 
.Such a complete alteration of the outward appear- 
anee seemed be^t lifted to deceive the spirit of the 
dead, and to divert its attention from the survivors. 
But the same purpose was already served by going 
about in a lilthy condition, by neglecting all atten- 
tion to the hair, and by sprinkling oneself with 
ashes; or, on the other hand, by sitting on the 
ground, in dust and ashes if possible — in the place, 
in short, where one does not usually sit, and henee 
is not likely to be looked for. 

Part of these mourning practices were retained 
without scruple even within the pale of the Jah- 
weh religion — a proof that their original intention 
was no longer understood. Others, like the 
eutting of a bald spot on the head, the disliguring 
of the beard, and the wounding of the person, 
were strictly forbidden by the later legislation 
(Lv lO'-^'Jl 5 ). The circumstance that the Jaliweh 
religion regarded all contact with a dead body, 
nay, even the proximity of one (Nu 19 14 ), as defiling, 
is sufficiently explained by the consciousness that 
at least part of the mourning and burial customs 
had their ro:jt in another religion. At the same 
time, however, it is noteworthy that the Law itself 
still retains a manifest trace of animistic beliefs 
when it enacts (Nu ID 15 ) that any open vessel with- 
out a eover fastened with a string is deliled by the 
proximity of a dead body. Here we have evidently 
the reminiscence of a very ancient practice whereby 
it was sought to prevent the spirit of the dead from 
taking up its quarters in the house— the practice, 
namely, before or at the moment of a death, of 
carefully closing all open vessels that happened to 
be in the neighbourhood. 

The question whether Animism underwent in 
pre-Mosaic Israel, as in some other instances, the 
further development into Ancestor Worship, ean- 
not be decided by such peremptory declarations as 
that Animism, in virtue of an inward necessity and 
henee always, is coupled with Ancestor Worship. 
Xot theories but only facts must decide here ; 
and it is simply not true that, thanks to invariable 
laws of evolution, the process of development has 
always, and in the case of all peoples, leen from 
Animism to Ancestor Worship, and from the 
latter to Polytheism, and finally to Monotheism. 
Let us proceed now to examine the facts which 
have been held to prove that Ancestor Worship 
once prevailed among the Israelites. 

Here, again, the principal role is played by 
mourning customs. Almost everything in this 
department is held to have the intention of de- 
claring the mourner to be the slave of the deilied 
ancestor. So, for instance, with the uncovering 
of the person,* the putting on of sackcloth as 
what was once the servile garb, and every other 
aet by which expression is given to a humiliation 
of the person ; and, linally, even the wounding of 
oneself by bodily incisions as a rite of dedication 
to the spirit of the dead. IJut these explanations 

* Accordins: to Ruchle.-(art. ' Das Entblossen der Schulter und 

des Amies als Zeichen der Trauer ' in ZATH',Wi\, p. 81 ff.), by 

the practice in question the mourner submits himself to the 

dead, and declares himself his subject, by showing himself pre- 

his behalf. The forced 
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of tlie mourning customs appear to us far lesi 
natural than the above proiKjsul to tract 1 them buck 
to an ellort to render oneself unrecognizable by I lie 
spirit. 

A st router argument would be found in the 
custom of funeral rupttsts, if it were really beyond 
doubt that we have to do here with it sucrilicial 
meal in honour of the dead. But the few passives 
to which ft]>]iea1 is made in this connexion prove 
no such thing. That ' mourning bread ' (lios U 4 ) is 
unclean is sullicicntly explained by the circum- 
stance that it is eaten by one who in deliled by a 
dead body- This is all that appears to be spoken 
of in l>t L't; u , and not the use of bread for a sacri- 
ficial oll'eriug to the dead. The latter mighty 
indeed, seem to be alluded to in the addition ' nor 
have I given thereof for the dead.' lint a funeral 
repast may very readily bear a dillerent sense from 
one in honour of a now deified ancestor. It may he 
an expression of a determination to maintain with 
the deceased the same fellowship in worship that 
subsisted when he was alive, this purpose being 
indicated by holding a repast once more in pres- 
ence of the corpse. Still more probable appear* to 
us to be the other explanation, according to which 
the special object is to provide the spirit of the 
dead with what it requires during its journey to 
the realm of death. The same purpose (and not 
that of a saerilicial gift proper) might be served 
also by the placing of food on or in the grave, if 
it is this and not the use of bread at the funeral 
repast that is alluded to in Dt'Jli 14 . In the case 
of der 1G 7 , a^ain, it is only by perfectly arbitrary 
alteration of the text that the passage can be 
converted into a testimony to saerilieial meals in 
honour of the dead. All that the prophet really 
says is that, after the coming of the Divine 
judgment, no one will seek to foree men to take 
food to strengthen themselves, or to drink of the 
' cup of consolation, ' and thus bring the mourning 
fast to an end. As we see from 2 S 3 :o l'J 17 , it was 
the custom to employ pressure of this kind ; but 
in this whole matter we have nothing to do with 
Ancestor Worship, especially as there is no ques- 
tion of ancestors in connexion with the mourning 
fasts in either of these two passages any more than 
in ] K31 w or*JS I 1 -. 

A further evidence that Aneestor Worship once 
prevailed in Israel has been discovered in the great 
importance attached to the mention of tmnbs. 
This, we are told, is explicable only on the ground 
that these graves were places of worship. Now 
it is a fact that the patriarchs' place of burial in 
a caveat Hebron is repeatedly mentioned. Abra- 
ham purchased it as a hereditary tomb from the 
I Unites <Cn 23 ja -) ; and he himself <2o u ) as well as 
Isaac {M'-*) and Jacob (cf. 4*> J " r -, according to which 
it was the resting-place also of Hebekuh and Leah, 
and oO 1 -'*) were buried there. I Jut all these pas- 
sages (as well as in all probability the mention of 
the burial-place of Aaron in I >t 1*0") belong to the 
so-called Priests' Code, which cannot surely be sup- 
posed in mentioning them to have had any thought 
of Ancestor Worship, but only to have intended 
to establish the title of the Israelites, when they 
returned from Egypt, to a portion of the soil of 
Canaan. According to the .Jahwistie narrative, 
ft4*o, Jacob desires to be buried with hi.s fathers 
(47 a ") ; but here it is not Hebron but < b'lron-hu'atad, 
on t lie east side of Jordan (oU' 011 ), that is the burial- 
place. Besides, among the earlier sources E 
mentions the tomb of l)cl>orah, llebekah's nurse 
(:»*), and J or E that of Kachol (85 ,W S and of 
Miriam, the sister of Moses (Nu 'Jo 1 ). But there is 
not a word anywhere of any of these tombs being 
a place of worship. For to attempt to discover 
such an allusion in the vuizzihiih set upon Kachel 
tomb (tin 3o- u ) ia to forget the fact that Antes 



Worship was paid only to male ancestors, rarely, if 
ever, to the mother of the tribe, not to speak of 
the impossibility of supposing the practice of An- 
cestor Worship at the tomb of the nurse of Ue- 
hekah. The object of the mnzzibufi on lLiiohel's 
grave must accordingly have been originally some- 
thing other than to mark it as a place of worship. 

Finally, on the theory we are discussing, it must 
strike us as very surprising that of all the sous of 
Jacob wlio, as ancestors of the various tribes, had 
t'ie strongest claim to veneration, it is Joseph 
alone whose [dace of burial is mentioned (Jos 21"-; 
cf. also Un 5H \ Ex 13 ,a [all E]}. Now we do nut 
mean to suggest any doubt that the tomb of Joseph, 
at Shechem, that of Joshua at Timnath-serab 
(Jos M*"), and no less those of Cideon (Jg s ->, 
Jephthah {VI 1 ), Samson (10"), and the so called 
'minor judges' (10-- 6 1 2 10 - v - 15 ), may have had the 
reputation of * heroes' graves,' although we hear 
nothing of any cult being practised at them. But, 
even it Hero Worship could be proved, this would 
not necessarily be equivalent to Ancestor Worship. 
Even 1 S SO"- 1 *, where the practice of an (? annual) 
family sacrilice is presupposed, does not justify the 
conclusion that it was ottered to ancestors. 

Of all the arguments in favour of the former 
prevalence of Ancestor Worship, the most plausible 
is that based upon the injunction of the so called 
levimta miwrkujn (Dt 25 r '"-). The original aim of 
this practice is held to have been to provide the 
childless deceased with a successor and thus with 
a cult, since the want of the latter was counted a 
serious misfortune. The custom in question is 
already presupposed in Gn 3S btf % where indeed it 
appears as unconditionally binding, whereas in l>t 
Jo ;rt - it has more the character ot a simply moral 
obligation on the part of the surviving In-other. But, 
even if levitate marriage had actually a connexion 
with Aneestor Worship, the Deutoronomist is cer- 
tainly unconscious of this, and hence there is also 
little probability in the supposition that Lv 13 16 
SO'-' 1 , in prohibiting marriage with a brother's wife, 
meant to raise a protest against Ancestor Worship. 

A certain evidence of Ancestor Worship lias 
been supposed to lie in 2 S IS"*. This, however, is 
a mistake. For the meaning of the words there 
is not ' 1 have no son to invoke my name with 
veneration in the cult of the dead, ! hut simply ' I 
have no son to keep my name in remembrance,' as 
would be the ease if there were any one who was 
called ' So and So, the sou of Absalom.' In default 
of a son, the mazzlbith must keep his name from 
being forgotten. Hence we are unable in this 
instance to discover the slightest trace of Aneestor 
Worship. 

Front I S 2S 13 , again, where the spirit of Samuel 
called up by the witch is called an 'Mvkim, i.e. a 
superhuman being, the most that can be inferred 
is that the spirits of the dead were one and all 
included in the category oi'iiuhim or bciir'Cloftittt ; 
there is no proof here of a worship of the dead, 
not to speak of a worship of ancestors. 

To sum up the results of this whole discussion. 
If Ancestor Worship ever prevailed in the pre- 
Mosaic period— and it is psychologically quite 
conceivable that respect for the dead bodies and 
the tombs of parents inspired at least tendencies 
to a kind of Ancestor Worship, — no consciousness 
of tins survived to historical times, and the whole 
question, as was remarked before, has at best an 
interest from the point of view of Archaeology but 
not of Biblical Theology. 

3. Heal worship, however, was rendered by 
Israel in the pre -Mosaic period to the many 
numina ('tlt/n [sing. Y/, 'deity/ ' god ']), which were 
believed to be the inhabitants and possessors of 
certain [duces, and which were venerated ris such. 
Lces.U)T These make their appearance most frequently in 
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connexion with trees, stones, and sprin: 
thereby assume a sacred character. Whether there 



ever was a time when a local numen of this kind 
(answering to the dryads, oreads, hyads of the 
Greeks) was believed to he connected with every 
tree, is a question that cannot he deeided.* We 
should probablj', however, lind a trace of nwnina 
loci in every instance where, in spite of what was 
for Jahwism a matter of course, namely, the 
identification of the numcn with Jahweh, the 
original sae redness of the particular tree, etc., 
has survived. This corner out most distinctly in 
On 28 llff - (E, except vv. 13-16 ), where Jaeob sets up 
the stone, by which he had lain and had a remark- 
able dream, as a mazzebdh and anoints it with oil, 
vowing at the same time that upon his return he 
will make this mazzebdh a beih-'cl or ' god's house.' 
As a matter of faet, after his return_ and the 
ereetion of an altar, he calls the plate 'El-beth-'el, 
' God of Bethel ' (35 7 [also E]). It is plain that the 
anointing with oil (2S ,M ) was intended originally 
for the deity connected with the stone, and that 
the object of the whole narrative is to give a 
sanctity in the sense of Jahwism to the time- 
hallowed mazzebdh of Bethel. A similar instance 
of Jahwism superseding an ancient view-point 
that had been taken over from the pre-Mo.saic 
period, is present perhaps also in Jos 2£ M (E), 
where the setting up of the sacred btone under 
the oak in the sanctuary of Jahweh is attributed 
to Joshua, whereas, according toGn 12 s , the saered 
tree was in existence as early as the arrival of 
Abraham, appearing as 'the soothsayer's {Movsh) 
terebinth'; that is to say, in all probability it 
was a spot where the numen connected with the 
tree gave oracles through a priest or prophet, 
lint the sacred stone probably stood from the first 
in connexion with the tree, to which circumstance, 
no doubt, the designation of the latter as 'tere- 
binth of the mazzebdh ' [read in Jg 9 6 mazzebdh for 
muzzdb] is due. Pre-Jahwistic in all probability 
is also the sacred stone-cirele near the Jordan at 
Jericho, from which a frequently named sanctuary 
{hag-G'dqal, 'the [stone} circle') derives its name. 
According to Jos 4'-" 8 and v. ,jnff - these stones, twelve 
in number after tne number of tho tribes, were 
set up by Joshua at Gilgal hi memory of the 
miraeulous passage through the dry bed of the 
Jordan ; according to v." (J), on the other hand, 
they were erected in the midst of the river itself. 
Both statements are manifestly attempts to give 
to the originally heathen character of this stone- 
circle a stamp that would be unobjectionable to 
Jahwism. — An ancient sanctuary is, doubtless, to 
be discovered also in 'the serpent's stone' (eben 
haz-zoheleih) beside 'the fuller's spring' (L n-rogti) 
to the south of Jerusalem, for in ] K l u it serves as 
a place of sacrifice. — Of other sacred stones we 
hear nothing, there being no mention even of 
meteoric stones, although these played their part 
elsewhere on Semitic soil. The notion that the 
sacred Ark (see below, p. 628 b ) contained meteoric 
stones, rests upon pure conjecture. On the em- 
ployment of mazzebOth in the cult of Jahweh, see 
below, p. 620. 

Amongst sacred trees we have already made men- 
tion of 'the soothsayer's terebinth' at Shechem, 
which is in all probability identical with the tere- 
binth under which, according to Gn 35 4 (E), Jaeob 
buried the foreign idols, as well as with 'the 
augurs' or prognosticators' (MS'onevhn) terebinth' 
of Jg 9 s7 . To the same category belongs the ' tere- 
binth of Mamre ' at Hebron, whieh is constantly 
brought into connexion with Abraham (Gn 13' d 

•That this was the case with 'elah and 'elon, 'terebinth,' 
might he certainly assumed if these Hebrew names were really 
connected with 'el, 'deity,* and did not .rather mean 'the 
strong tree." 



whieh I 14 13 IS 1 . The circumstance that in all these pas- 
sages we find the plural, ' terebinths of Mamre,' is 
due to a correction made in dogmatic interests, 
namely, to get rid of the single saered tree : this 
is clear from IS 1 as well as from the hXX, whieh 



has uniformly the singular). We may compare, 
further, the tamarisk of Abraham at Beersheba 
(Gn 21 33 ) ; 'the oak of weeping' ('aUoit-Bdchilth) 
named after Deborah at Bethel (3-> B ) ; the palm of 
the female judge Deborah, between Kamah and 
Uethel (Jg 4 5 ) ; the terebinth at Ophrah, beside 
whieh the angel of Jahweh appeared to Gideon 
(6 n ) ; the pomegranate (1 S 14-), and the tamarisk 
on the height of Gibeah (22 15 ), under which Saul 
executed judgment ; and, finally, the tamarisk [in 
1 Ch 10 la 'terebinth'] at Jabesli, beneath which 
the bones of Saul and his sons were interred. 

In all the above instances we have to do pre- 
sumably with trees which, as the abode of local 
vumina, were already sacred to the Canaanites, 
and which for the same reason were so regarded 
by the Israelites as well, only that the process early 
began of bringing them into relation to the patri- 
archs, and thus to the cult of Jahweh, thereby 
removing all ground of ollence connected with 
them. Nearlyall of them now make their appear- 
ance as hallowed by the building of altars to 
Jahweh and by His worship in proximity to them. 
It is quite true that in the beliefs of the people 
the old conception of a special **7 of the particular 
tree may have maintained itself tenaciously, even 
if without a clear consciousness, till far into the 
monarchical period.— Of the trees and tree-stumps 
or poles {'(tsherim), which till towards the end of 
the pre-exilie period were reckoned amongst the 
necessary apparatus of a place for the worship 
of Jahweh, we shall have to speak later on (see 
p. 620). 

Finally, in regard to sacred .springs, we must 
first of all infer from the analogy of Semitism 
elsewhere, that in primitive times the most im- 
portant, if not all, springs were regarded as the 
abode of a loeal numen. Express testimony to 
the sacredness of particular springs— whether on 
their own aecount or owing to a sanctuary erected 
near them— is forthcoming, indeed, in only a few 
instances. Thus, according to Gn 14 7 , £adesh 
{i.e. 'sanctuary') in the desert was known also as 
En-mishput, 'spring of judgment.' This name 
might indeed have been bestowed upon it in 
allusion to the judicial decisions given by Moses 
at ^vadesh during the wilderness wanderings, but 
it may also point, above all, to the presence of an 
oracle in the sanctuary by the saered spring. In 
Gn 16 14 the (assuredly long established) sacredness 
of the spring Lnhai-roi in the desert is traced 
back to an appearance of Jahweh to Hagar ; and 
in 2I a,ff - that of the spring at Beersheba to a com- 
pact by oath between Abraham and Abimeleeh. 
Adonijah, according to 1 K V\ holds a sacrificial 
meal at 'the serpent's stone' (see above) beside 
' the fuller's spring' (the modern Job's Well) ; and 
v. 3a tells liokV Solomon was anointed king at Gihon 
(the modern Virgin's Spring). The latter circum- 
stance would be inexplicable unless a high degree 
of sanctity attached to Gihon. 

The above described preliminary step towards 
a religion, which consisted in the belief in numerous 
'elim, and probably also in the presenting of offer- 
ings to them, has been designated Polyuemonism, 
as distinguished from Polytheism. No exception 
need be taken to the name, provided it be under- 
stood that in this instance 'demon' stands for a 
Divine being of an inferior order and not simply 
for an evil spirit. 

4. It is another question when we ask whether 
traces are to be, discovered in Israel of a once 
prevailing Polytheism alongside of the traces of 
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Polydemnnism. This question i# generally answered 
in the negative 1>y tin* adherents of tho Ancestor 
Worthip hypothesis. Thuy tell us that Juhwism, 



hypol 
with its toleration of the worship of one < 
only, had the ell'eet of suddenly interrupting tho 
natural transition from the Ancestor Worship of 
the family to Hero Worship as the cult of the pro- 
genitors of the tribe, and finally to Polytheism as 
the cult of tribal heroes exalted to Divine rank or 
of what were once merely local mititinrt. Others, 
however, discover traces of actual gods, and thus 
ol a once prevailing Polytheism in Israel.* 

In dealing with this question we leave entirely 
out of account the numerous attempts to trace all 
the Scripture characters in primeval and patri- 
archal times to astral myths, or at all events to 
explain the majority of 'them (notably Abraham 
and Sarah, but also Isaac and Jacob, and, from 
the primeval period, at least the wives and the 
9011* of Lantech [tin 4 mr -], as well as Samson in 
the period of the Judges) as depotentiated forms 
of what once were gods. We tail to see in any 
of these attempts anything more than unprovable 
fancies. As little can we consent to regard the 
use of tho plural form 'KloMm lor •God' as a 
relic of former Polytheism ; it is much more likely 
that it is a so-called plum/is mn-jesttttis, At the 
very mo.st it might be asked whether, perhaps, in 
certain tribal and personal names we have not a 
shortened form of originally theophorous names. 
Thus it has been proposed to find in Gad (On 3d 11 , 
lsGJ 11 ) a god of Fortune, anil in Asher (tin 3t) 18 j 
the male counterpart to the goddess Asherah, 
lint, even supposing that Gad were .shortened for 
Obcd G'td, 'worshipper of Oad,' or some similar 
form, the name of this mixed tribe (sprung from a 
concubine of Jacob) would prove nothing as to a 
.specifically Israelitish god ot Fortune. Moreover, 
it such mi idea had been conveyed by the name, it 
is hardly likely that it would have been borne by 
a prophet of Jahweh living in the time of David 
(1 S 'J'J 5 ct at.). And as to Aahcr there is no trace 
elsewhere of a god of this name, while the explana- 
tion of the name as 'the happy one' is perfectly 
satisfactory. On the other hand, ' Aniilh in Jg 3 ai 
«V> should decidedly be regarded as abbreviated 
from 'Uh?d " Aii'ltk, 'worshipper of (the Canaanite 
goddess) 'Anath.' But no one can prove that 
Shamgar the son of "Anath is rightly spoken of in 
the redactory glo.^s of Jg 3 31 as an Israelite. The 
name is there evidently borrowed from . r >' J , where, 
according to Moore (Juumul of A meriemt Oriental 
Soriaty, XIX. ii. p. lot) f. ), he is meant to be taken 
as the father of Siswra. In the opinion of the 
present writut, no weight at all can be attached to 
the somewhat numerous names from the periods 
of the Judges and the monarchy, compounded 
with Hit id, ' lord,' or Mckkh, 'king.' For in tho 
most of these it is simply Jahweh Himself that is 
meant by lla'al or Mrffkh. So it is, for instance, 
with .hmhhn'id (i.e. ' he who contends for Ka'al,' 
notwithstanding the opposite interpretation of 
the name in Jg (P-); 'Eshbu'al, * man of Baal,' 
the son of Saul (I Ch S" <P) j Mori&u'al, 'man of 
Baal,' the son of Jonathan (S s * Ir 10 ) : }tie.1i<td>i ', 
'Baal knoweth,' the sou of David (14 7 ). The pre- 
servation of the original form of the last three 
names only in Chronicle*, -brinl having its place 
taken in Samuel by -biish'th, 'shame' (2 S 2 N - ,u c t 
al., 4 4 ct nl.; except that ii S 5 1 * substitutes 
'EH'ttln, ' FJ knoweth,' for Be'diadn ), proves 
simply the eagerness of later generations to elimi- 
nate as far as possible the hated name of Hani, as 
is already enjoined in Ilos2 la . But, granting that 
in certain names from that period it is actually 

* Cf. the thorough discussion of nil the controverted ques- 
tions (teiill with in whut follows, in Haeth.'en's IL-itntye mr 
iiinit. Jieiiitioiuijeschic/tte (Berlin, " 



the lo'fithea Ka'al or Melekh that is meant, this 
would he simply an evidence of Israelitish idolatry 
due to foreign mlluences. That Israel had at all 
times tendencies to such idolatry has not as yet 
been disputed ; but this cannot, of course, bo 
counted amongst the relics of a once prevalent 
hruelitish Polytheism. 

Further, if 'it should be objected that the OT 
ttadition itself quite unambiguously attributes 
to the people in primitive times the worship of 
heathen gods, wo reply that this is so, hut that 
the passages in question are much in need of closer 
examination. On 3Y Ma - drops out of considera- 
tion. If Barbel stole the god (in v. Ml - called 
tcriiphtm) of her father Laban, this would at tho 
most be an indication that the Terap'.iim cult was 
introduced from the Araniiean sphere, for Laban 
is regarded by the narrator as an Arannean. We 
shall see afterwards, however, that upon /frbrcio 
soil the Teraphini cannot have had the significance 
of a foreign god. On the other hand, in Jos2t J - 16 
(E) it is really assumed that the forefathers of 
the Israelites on the other side of the Euphrates 
{i.e. before the time of Abraham) as well as in 
Egypt (v. 11 ) served 'other gods.' That does not 
mean that from the lirst they had their own 
specilically Israelitish gods, but that they aban- 
doned themselves to the worship of the foreign 
gods in whose country and sphere they sojourned. 
In this matter the narrator simply follows the 
theory to which even David gives drastic expres- 
sion (l S 2(> lu ) when he speaks of expulsion from 
Jahweh's own land as amounting to a compulsion 
to serve foreign gods. — But Am 5r° cannot, in 
view of the whole context, be understood as allud- 
ing to idolatry on the part of Israel during tho 
period of the wilderness wanderings, but only as 
containing a threat of something to come. In 
Ezk 2U 7 '- 4 Israel is charged with having deliled 
itself with the idols of Egypt, and with refusing 
to abandon these even in the wilderness. Thus 
we have here again to do with foreign, gods, and 
not with a native Israelitish Polytheism. 

Finally, the possibility might remain that in 
certain beings of 'demon' order, occasionally men- 
tioned, a reminiscence has survived of actual gods 
that were once worshipped. In favour of this view 
might be urged the analogy of other monotheistic 
religions, in which the gods of past heathen times 
are not straightway declared to be mere ligments of 
the imagination, but (at least in the beliefs of the 
people) are degraded to 'demons' or spook forms. 
Thus lived on the once mighty gods of Oreece 
among the early Christians ; ami so did the Arab 
tribal gods even after the conquest of Islam, just 
as the ancient Oerninn gods still survive in various 
superstitions that prevail amongst Christianized 
Germanic peoples. As a matter of fact, we tind 
in some late passages of Scripture what may be 
pronounced certain, or at least very probable, ex- 
amples of this depot en Mating of former popular 
gods : e.g. Dt 32 1 ', where they are spoken of as 
s/tedhii, ' demons,' to which at one time saerilices 
were ollWred (ef. also Ps JOO 37 , where the once 
existing practice of otl'ering children is thought of 
as having these 'demons' for its object); 2 Ch 
II 13 , where by the term D'TlV {sv'iriut, 'goats' or 
'goatlike forms'), the Chronicler evidently under- 
stands, above all, the heathen popular gods, for 
whom Jeroboam I. is said to have appointed 
priests. But in all these instant - *** we have to do 
expressly with idolatrous worship of foreign gods, 
and not with relic* of an Israelitish Polytheism. 
And when in Lv 17 7 it is forbidden to oiler the 
usual sacrifices any more to the xPirim, what 
conies here once more to the front is the belief in 
local tHttrtiit't, held spirits, with which there was 
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sole legitimacy of the Jahweh cult, to break com- 
pletely, seeing that tliese beings could so readilj T 
injure man. lJut these tield spirits are not, properly 
speaking, 'gods' any more than the spirits that 
make their abode in sacred trees and stones. 
Elsewhere, too, the scirtm are nothing more than 
' demon } forms, akin to the fauns and satyrs of 



classic mythology. In Is 13- 1 they perform their 
s of lJah; 
lold their gatherings an 
Edoni. 



dances in the destroyed palaces of iJahylon, in M u 
they hold their gatherings amongst the ruins of 



Like the scirim, Lilith (i.e. 'the nightly one'), 
who, according to Is 34 ]4 , dwells in the ruined 
palaces of Edom, belongs in all probability to the 
category of monstrosities to which the popular 
belief gave birth. The same is the ease with the 
Aliiknh of I'r 30 15 , the mention of whose two 
daughters is sufficient to show that it is not the 
common leech that is meant, but that the name, 
like the Arabic 'Ahik or' Aula/:, stands for a blood- 
sucking 'demon.' In another connexion we shall 
eome upon still further remnants of a belief in 
and fear of ' demons.' * 'Azdzel, again, to whom 
on the Great l>ay of Atonement the goat laden 
with the sins of the people was sent forth (Lv 
16 N * 10 - - lff ), is evidently an unclean 'demon 5 who 
inhabits the desert. At the same time it is very 
questionable whether this iigure can be regarded as 
a survival frum the pre-Mosaie belief in 'demons,' 
and was not rather lirst borrowed from a foreign 
source during the Exile. — Of the Cherubim and 
Seraphim we shall not speak till later on, be- 
cause these, although certainly a product of non- 
Israelite s*bil, attained to something of an inde- 
pendent significance in Jahwism. The Satan, on 
the contrary, viewed as an individual, is not met 
with till the post-exilic period. 

ii. Forms of Worship, and other Rites 
ASD USAGES, — The essential character of every 
ancient religion reveals itself preeminently in the 
worship it oilers to the Deity. That such worship 
formed an element also in the pre- Mosaic stage of 
the religion of Israel is to be assumed, and various 
traces of it survived for long even in the cultus 
of Jahweh. These are recognizable b} r their great 
resemblance to, or even complete identity with, 
the ritual usages of the heathen Semites. As in 
the case of mourning customs, the original mean- 
ing, it is true, is often difficult to recognize, or the 
features of the custom have been so toned down 
or completely transformed as to make identification 
impossible. 

I. Iiy far the most important ritual transaction 
in the primitive stage of religion is sacrifice. To 
the later lsraelitish conceptions this appeared 
almost exclusively from the point of view of a gift, 
and, above all, as an offering of food to the Deity ; 
even fat and blood are expressly named in Ezk 
44 7 - 15 as food of Jahweh. It cannot be doubted 
that this aspect of the matter was not wholly 
wanting even in the pre-Mosaie period, and that 
offerings of fruit in particular were presented to 
the local numina, by being deposited within the 
sacred precincts (as was done afterwards with the 
shewbread), or being thrown into the sacred wells. 

* Cf. E. Ferritre, Paganisme den INbreux jitsqu' a la captivite 
de Bahylone, Paris, 1SS4 ; C. H. Toy, ' Evil Spirits in the Bible ' 
in JUL ix. pt. i. p, 17 ff. ; J. van der Veen, * L'aemonologie van 
net Judaisrae' in Theal. Studien, 1S<X), p. 301 ff. There is the 
closest connexion between the belief in 'demons' (as also, in- 
deed, the worship of local numina) and the great majority of 
the manifold forms of magic and soothsaying. Much of the 
latter may have heen first taken over hy Israel on Canaanite 
soil, but not a little must ha\ e belonged to the pre-Mosaie stage. 
Cf. on this point the classical article of \V. R, Smith, 'On the 
Forms of Divination and Magic enumerated in Deut. xviii. 10 f.' 
in Journal a/ Philology, xiii. p. 273 ff., and xiv. p. 113 ff. ; also 
T. W. Davies, Magic, Divination, and Demonology among the 
Hebrews and (heir Xeighbaurs, 
sertation, * 



'news and (heir Xeighbaurs, etc., London, 1S.9S (also as lJis- hausen. Dan Vrrhaltniss de. 
tation, Leipzig, 1001). tyfony Bonn, WW, 



Also the ordinary burnt-offering, which was all 
assigned to the Deity (hence "called also kidil, 
•whole-offering'), can scarcely be regarded other- 
wise than as an offering of food, i.e. as a gift. 
Hut, on the other hand, it is impossible to explain 
all sacrificial rites from this point of view. The 
extraordinary importance which is manifestly at- 
tributed to the blood of the saeriiicial victim 
carries us forward to another idea, namely, that 
of the sacramental communion established be- 
tween the god and his worshippers through their 
common eating of the (eo ipso sacred) bod)' of the 
saeriiicial victim. And, since from the earliest 
times the blood is regarded as pre-eminently the 
seat of the life, the sacramental communion was 
undoubtedly reached in the most primitive stage 
by drinking the saeriiicial blood, the same blood as 
was assigned in some way (it might be by smearing 
the image or the altar, or by pouring out the 
blood within the saered precincts) to the Deity. A 
clear trace of this notion — although in a form that 
has heen very much toned down— has survived in 
Ex 24 5(r -. When we read here of Moses sprinkling 
the altar w;:h one portion of the blood and the 
people with the other, and thus sealing the cove- 
nant between Jahweh and the people, the main 
feature of the rite is the common share in the 
blood which establishes a communion, and which 
is henee called by Moses 'the blood of the cove- 
nant. 5 

It could not have been long till the advance 
of culture gave rise to repugnance to the drink- 
ing of blood. Henee arose naturally a partition 
of "the saered food ; the portion of the Deity being 
the blood along with the fat (the latter in all 
prol lability on account of the facility with which 
it could be made over to the Deity by letting it go 
up in smoke), the portion of the worshippers being 
the tlesh. The sacramental communion, however, 
finds expression in late as well as in early times in 
the consumption of the saeriiicial meal at a sacred 
spot, in eating and drinking ' before Jahweh' (in 
early times, no doubt, in the actual presence of the 
image). That the ffesh even in these so-called 
meal-offerings bore a saered character, is evident 
from the circumstance that the mingling of sacred 
and common food in the body was sought to be 
avoided by fasting previous to the saeriiicial meal. 
The record of this undoubtedly very ancient prac- 
tice has come down to us only in connexion with 
war (Jg 2U 28 , 1 S 7 C ) and mourning {1 S 31 13 , 2 S 
3 W [the case is different in I2 1G j). The strict com- 
mand to avoid the use of blood for food, which 
was afterwards extended to the case of animals 
that could not be offered in sacrifice, may have 
been originally due not simply to the fact that the 
blood was reserved for the Deity, lint also to the 
fear of absorbing a second soul along with the 
blood, the seat of life. 

It cannot be determined whether, in addition to 
what were afterwards the usual victims, other 
animals were used for sacrifice by the tribes of 
Israel in pre-ilosaie times. On the other hand, it 
may be asserted with confidence that in special 
cases human sacrifice was practised in order to 
propitiate the Deity or gain His favour.* This 
is witnessed to by the persistency with which, 
down to the 7th eeiit. B.C., the sacrifice of the first- 
born is regarded as the highest act of service, in 
spite of the clear protest uttered against this 
notion in Lin 22 (E). The teaching of the latter 
narrative plainly is that Jahweh is satisfied with 
the disposition which is prepared to offer to Him 
one's dearest, and that He has appointed the sub- 
stitutionary offering of an animal in place of the 

* Cf. on this point the exhaustive discussion of A. Kamp- 
lausen. Dax VrrhaUnis&des Menschcnupfer& zur israelii. Re- 
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actual sacrilice iif a child. Nevertheless Al.iaz 
(2 lv 16 J , very probably timing the straits to whkh 
lie was reduced by the attack of the allied Ara- 
inreans ami Kphraimhe*) ami Manasseh (21*) t«>th 
caused a son to puss through the lire ; and in Mie o 7b 
the question is evidently submitted to very serious 
consideration whether the sacrifice of the firstborn 
is not to he oil'ered as the surest expiation of guilt. 
From passMgcs like l>t 12", 2 K 17" 2:i lu , \v/.k 
16*"' 20 31 2,"F rt - (on .ler 19* see below) it would 
appear as if tiie#o burnt-ollerings of human victims 
were presented not to Jahweh, but to Melekli 
(IA"X Moloch), Le. ' king [of heaven]' as a heathen 
god. Apart-, however, from Gil 22, this is expressly 
opposed byjg 1 1 301 -**, according to which Jcphtliah, 
in terms of his row, saerilieed his daughter to 
Jtthimh. In 2 K rV-" 7 we read of how Mesha, king 
of Moab, offered his firstborn, naturally to Che- 
niosh; the god of tlie lanil ; but the now nmtilated 
close of the narrative plainly shows that the writer 
was (irmly convinced of the eflicacy of such an 
offering, and would no doubt have expected that 
u similar sacrifice to Jahweh on I#rue.liti*h soil 
would be equally ellieacions. .ler 7 J1 10 s [delete in 
the latter the gloss 'as burnt-olferings to Uaal,' 
which is wanting in the LXX] 32^ plainly show 
that the sacrilice of child ren was popularly sup- 
posed to be well-pleasing to Jahweh. And even 
Ezekiel, to whom such offerings, like every other 
form of eultns in prcexilie times, appear as simple 
idolatry, reckons the saeriliee of all the lirsthorn 
among the statutes 'that were not go;>.l' ('2U 5 *'*), 
which .Jahweh Himself gave to the people as a 
punishment for their backsliding. This strange 
assertion is iu all probability to he understood as 
meaning that the command to oiler the firstlings 
of cattle gave rise to the erroneous notion that 
human sacrifice was well pleasing to God. 

If human sacrifices were, in the nature of things, 
burnt-ollerings or whole-offerings, thus constitut- 
ing pre-eminently valuable t/i/ts, yet in the earliest 
times the use made of the blood must have held an 
important place in the same connexion. And, 
seeing that in the ease of the olfering of children 
the blood in question was closely related to that of 
the ollerer, this species of sacrifice also must un- 
questionably be regarded from the point of view 
of the establishing of a sacramental communion 
between the ollerer and the Deity, 

A somewhat different character belongs, on the 
other hand, to other two rites, which are certainly 
also pre-.Mosaic, namely the ratifying of a cove- 
nant by cutting one or more animals iu pieces, so 
that the contracting parties might pass between 
the picees laid opposite one another; and the 
Uir,m or ban. 

In (In 15 s " r - " (.1), in the case of the 'covenant ' of 
.Jahweh with Abraham, the first named of these 
rites is enjoined and performed by God alone ; but 
here we have to do not with a covenant in the 
ordin.-t.ry human sense, but with a rHujioua 'btrith,' 
whose essence lies in the Divine institution, de- 
mand, ami promise. Gt)d accommodates Himself 
here to human custom by passing between the 
pieces of the dismembered animal, just as in -ler 
:U M - the contracting parties pass between the 
parts of the calf cut in twain. The whole trans- 
action in so far resembles a sacrificial one, as the 
kinds of animals enumerated iu Gu 15 9 , as well as 
the calf of .ler '.U 1S , all belong to the class usually 
employed for sacritice ; nor is it impossible that 
the blood of these animals was in some way 
utilized as sacrilicial blood. The kernel of the 
lite is manifestly the invoking of a curse upon 
oneself in ease iff a breach of the obligation under- 
taken.* This is clearly alluded to iu I S 1 1 7 (as 

• F. Srhwailv (Srmit. Krii'dnaltftiuwer, Hell 1. ' I>r heiliire 
Kriejf Uii alien Israel,' Leipzig, lft'I, 



well as in the incident of Jg HP, which murt be 



same way I, only that the curse 
riginally concerned not the 
ol the man who was false to 



interpreted in the 
| invoked must have 
cattle, but the pcrst 
his obligation. 

The ban (lleb. ct-5)* was, without doubt, origin- 
ally a war custom, and consists in the devoting r 
(even before the actual battle, Nn 21-, Jos 0' 7 , 1 S 
LV'" 1 -) of the enemy and all their belongings to 
destruction— in Israel, in the post-Mosaic period, 
naturally in honour of Jahweh as the God of war. 
Schwally rightly denies that the fu'rem has the 
character of an offering or present. To ' ban ' 
means to give over to destruction ; the religious 
element is found iu the complete renunciation of 
any profit from the victory, and this renunciation 
is an expression of gratitude for the fact that the 
war -God has delivered the enemy, who is His 
enemy also, and all his substance into the hands 
of the conqueror. The earliest practice appears 
to have required the massacre of everything living, 
whether man or beast, and the burning or destroy- 
ing in some other way of houses and property ; cf. 
Jos li- 1 ' -* (after the capture of Jericho) 8 JJtr " "■* lo'-' H , 
1 S IS 8 * (where the sparing of the best of the 
eattle for a future offering, and the failure to put 
to death the Amalekite king Agag, are held up by 
.Samuel as a transgression on the part of Saul ) 22'* 
(although in this instance the expression hi nm is 
nut employed); so iu Mie 4 13 in an cschatologieal 
prophecy the 'devoting' of all the substance of 
the peoples that licsiegc Jerusalem is announced. 
■The original rigour of the heron appears in a 
somewhat milder form in Dt 2 a4L 3""-, Jos «-• - 7 
1 1 14 , where human beings, indeed, are all to be put 
to death, but the eattle and other possessions of 
the enemy are to fall as spoil to the Israelites. 
According to Dt 2U ,H:r - the ban is to be enforced 
with unsparing severity in the ease of t'anaanite 
cities, whereas, according to v. Uff -, in far distant 
lion-Canaanite cities only the males are to be 
slaughtered ; tiie women and children, the eattle 
and other property, are to be regarded as spoil. 
This rule is followed in the ease of the Midianites, 
according to Nu 31 7ff ', but Moses afterwards (v, 17f -) 
demands the slaughter also of all the female 
prisoners except those that were still virgins. 
A further mitigation of the practice is found, 
finally, in the possibility of making some of the 
prisoners slaves of the sanctuary; cf. Jos 9^ ;md 
the ydthiniin or 'given ones' amongst the per- 
sonnel of the po-t-exilic temple. 

The h'rem, as a solemn devoting to destruction, 
might, however, include in its scope even Israel- 
ites, and not only individuals hut communities. 
Thus Dt \3™ ff - requires the putting to death of nil 
the inhabitants of any lsraelitish city that fell 
into idolatry, and the burning of nil their properly 
as 'a whole-offering to Jahweh.' t According to 
Jg2<> 4S all the members of the trilx* of Benjamin 
were slaughtered and their cities burned on account 
of the outrage at Giheah ; according to 2i lm ' the 
ban was executed on all the inhabitants of Jaliesh- 
gilead with the exception (if 4m) virgins who were 



action ol Saul in 1 I 11" as a 'S-lnvur- oiler Hundwsritus' ; the 
dismembered bodies h;ne in all Ihc instance s above oiled the 
Kit'nillcance nf an ' Kidnpfer,' to which numerous analogies are 
found in other religions as well. 

* Cf. Schwally, I.e. p. '-tUT. 

t Id Jer TJ 3 the e\preswion 'dedicate (lit. hallow) them loi 
the flay of (slaughter ' answers cvi<lly to the elsewhere em- 
ployed 'kin.' 

; In view ni what has been said above, this cannot \m taker 
to mean lhat the destruction in congruence of the fiiivin 
actually represents a whole- or burnt-offerinc. hut that it hub 
thin force cowparatiithf, beinj: a* well-pleasing as a liurnt- 
ufferiiij;. Schwalh very appropriately refers to the statement 
ol Mesha on the Mcwbite Stone, 1. II f.: 'and! slew all the 
)«*ople of the city, a pleasing spectacle lor L'heinosh and for 
Moab.' In the same way U explained wh\ the touching J 



ay U cvplui 

i*4 On UTifacr of Ibe Deity (Jo* e*)." 
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urgently required. That the man who stole any- 
thing of what had been 'devoted' came himself 
under the ban, because lie had broken the * taboo' 
caused by the herein, is shown by the case of Achan 
(Jos 7 lff -). The 'holy indignation of. Jahweh,' 
which burns at first against the whole people 
(v. ,3ff ), is appeased only when Aehan is stoned to 
death (v. s8 ). Nor is it easy to understand 1 S 14 45 
except to mean that the eurse resting upon 
Jonathan (cf. v.- 4 ), in whieh he had involved him- 
self by disregard of .Saul's prohibition, as of a kind 
of herein, was removed by drawing lots for and 
putting to death a substitute. In 2 S 21 3fr * Israel 
is delivered from the consequences of the curse of 
the Gibeonites by the giving up and putting to 
death of seven members of the family of JSaul, 
whose action was responsible for the eurse. 

A unique character belongs to the case supposed 
in Lv 2T jae ', that an Israelite might 'devote ' any 
possession of his, including human beings (slaves 
or captives taken in war?) and cattle. Every- 
thing so ' devoted ' is most holy to Jahweh : if 
human beings, they must be put to death. 

The circumstance that in the earliest times 
there is no trace of drink-offerings of wine, is 
explicable very simply on the ground that these 
were possible only after Israel had become used to 
vine-culture in Canaan. On the other hand, the 
libations of water mentioned as prayer-offerings 
before battle (IS 7 H , cf. also 2 S 23 15d -) are in all 
probability a survival from a time when water (in 
the desert) was considered an article of value. 
Extraordinary occasions such as war (see below) 
led to a revival of the primitive ritual practice. 

Regarding the usual sacrificial transaction we 
have information in the very word for altar, namely 
mizbeah, i.e. ' place of slaughter.' This shows 
that the victims, as is presupposed also in Gn 22 a , 
were slain upon the altar itselt. The horns of the 
altar, which afterwards played a role in connexion 
with the application of the blood (Lv 4 7 ct al.) 
and the function of the altar as an asylum (1 K. 
\s»t. 2-8) t should in all probability be traced baek 
to the custom of spreading the skin of the victim, 
horns and all, over the altar. This enstoni can 
be proved also in the ease of heathen cults, and 
is thus presumably older than Jahwism. Apart 
from other considerations, the latter supposition 
is favoured by the circumstance that in the earliest 
times altars were composed either of large flat 
stones (Jg 6 20 13 19 , 1 S <i 14 14 : « ff -) or of piles of turf 
or unhewn stones (Ex 2<) Mf -). The introduction of 
artificial horns would follow after altars came to 
be constructed of different materials. The ex- 
planation of the horns as symbols of strength in 
connexion with the worship of Jahweh as a bull- 
God could thus, in any case, have been introduced 
only at a later period. The circumstance that the 
number of horns required by the Priests' Code 
(Ex 27-, ef. Ezk 43' 5 -- u ), whieh no doubt embodies 
here a long-established usage, is four (one on each 
corner of the altar), proves nothing against the 
view that the horns were originally only two in 
number. 

2. The essentials of a place of tvorahip in the 
earliest times probably always included a mazzebah 
(npx?) and a sacred tree, or, in default of the latter, 
a sacred tree-stump or pole. It is true that Ex 23 1 ' 4 
34 1:i and Dt 7 5 i2 a convey the impression that in 
Israel the maezebdh was first introduced in imita- 
tion of Canaanite modes of worship ; but such a 
notion is contradicted by the prevailing belief (see 
above, p. 610*) that the mazzebah was the abode 
of the numen loci. This belief had its origin as 
far back as the period of Polydemonisiu, and 
.Jahwism retained it to this extent, that even in 
this religion the mazzebah was viewed as the 
symbol and pledge of the nearness of Jahweh. It 



is thus all the more readily comprehensible that 
down even to the late monarchical period no 
offence was taken at the mazzebah. In. Gn 31 45 - 51U 
the mazzebah serves as a witness of the agreement 
between Jacob and Laban. Moses himself erects 
at Sinai not only an altar to Jahweh but twelve 
mazzcbCth, ' according to the number of the tribes 
of Israel ' (Ex 24 4 ). These stones cannot possibly 
have possessed for this narrator the same signifi- 
cance as the sacred stone of Bethel had for the 
narrator of Gn 2S 17f \ The two brazen pillars at 
the entrance to Solomon's temple (1 K 7 15 " 1 ) should 
also, no doubt, be regarded as representing a form 
of mazzebah. According to 2 K ]2 10 ( 9 > [read, with 
the LXX, 'by the mazzebah' instead of ' by the 
altar '] a mazzebah stood in the forecourt of the 
temple ; in Hos 3 4 the mazzebah is taken for 
granted as part of the materia sacra of the regular 
worship of Jahweh ; and in Is 19 19 the mazzebah 
spoken of is not an obelisk, but a stone which 
serves along with the altar to mark a spot conse- 
crated to the worship of Jahweh. We are told in 
2 K IS 4 that the mazzcbCth had already been 
destroyed by IJezekiah, but this should probably 
be set downas an antedating of the eultus reform 
of Josiah (2 K 23 14 ) ; for the lirst [unless Mic 5 13 l 13 > 
is as early as the time of Manasseh] prohibition of 
the mazzebah appears in Deuteronomy (16- J ; cf. 
also Jer 2'-' 7 [if the mockery of the prophet has. for 
its objects 'ilsherim (see below) and mazzeboth] 
and Lv 2C 1 ). As with the worship on high places, 
the erecting of 'ashcrhn and wazzebCth by the 
kings ] prior to Josiah is imputed to them as a fault 
by the Deuteronomistic redactors of the -Cook of 
Kings (1 K 14^,2 K IT 10 ). 

Like the mazzebah, the 'tlsherah (nyJx, plur. 
D'lr's), i.e. the sacred tree-stump or pole, must 
also be reckoned among the survivals of the pre- 
Jahwistic eultus, although it likewise held its 
place for centuries unopposed beside the altars of 
Jahweh (as in Jg 6- 5H " it appears beside an altar of 
liaal). It is, without doubt, a substitute for the 
sacred tree (see above), which was not available 
everywhere (especially, for instance, in the case 
of hastily erected altars in the desert). But, as 
the regular sanctuaries on the high places would 
always have green trees in their neighbourhood, 
there was less occasion for the mention of the 
Wsherim Tin 1 K 14-' 3 and 2 K 17 10 they are a super- 
Unity, due probably to the eagerness of the 
Deuteronomist to condemn alike the trees and 
the 'cishcrim]. That the 'asherah said to have 
been cut down by Hezekiah (2 K 18 4 ) and restored 
by Manasseh (21 J ) stood in the temple down to the 
time of Josiah, is shown by its removal and burn- 
ing in the Kidron Valley (2 K 23 H ). In like manner 
an 'ushcrdh (according to 1 K 1G 33 , tirst set up by 
Ahab) stood in Samaria (2 K 13 6 ; cf. also 1 K 
14 15 , 2 K 17 16 ). The command to eut down (Ex 
34 ,s , Dt 7 5 ) or to burn (Dt 12 3 ) heathen 'tlshw-im 
implies at the same time, of course, a repudiation 
of their use in Israel. They are expressly for- 
bidden in Dt 16- 1 (cf. also Mic 5 is ( la », where it is 
predicted that they are to be plucked up ; Jer 17 a , 
Is 27 a , and the late addition to Is 17 a ). With the 
exception perhaps of Mic 5 13 , none of these pas- 
sages goes further back than the time of Josiah. 
There is, of course, a complete distinction between 
the 'dsherdh as the sacred pole, ami the goddess 
Asherah, whose existence appears to be now phiced 
beyond doubt by the Tel el-Amarna letters. Her 
worship (1 K 15 r3 , 2 K 21 7 23 4 ) wears the aspeet of 
pure idolatry, and hence does not come under the 
categorj' of the religion of Israel. 

The use of other figures besides the mazzebah 
and the 'dshirdh to represent the nearness of the 
X)eity cannot be proved, to say the least of it, for the 
pre-Mosaic period. In favour of such a view may 
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Le urged the tenacity with which the Jnhweh eultus 
t-lnng for a very Icing period tt> the use of image* 
of Jahweh ; ami it is not impossible that in these 
the ftji in of the *ilim that were once worshipped t lie same time missed at a sacrificial meal (for in 



nssumes the family to he the sacral body, fn 1 S 
•J l u we read of an annual ollering by the family of 
David ; hut this does not ]irevi>nt David's being at 



had been handed down. On the other hand, tin 
notion cannot be admitted that any hut images of 
Jnhweh were ever tolerated within the pale of the 
.Jahweh worship. This nitift hold good also of 
the Te'rtiphim, even if these were originally derived 
from the realm of heathendom ; and the whole 



ancient times this character belongs to all eating 
of the llesh of an animal that was lawful for 
sacrifice) at the New Moon; and there were many 
other occasions when the saeral fellowship could 
not possibly be conlined to a family or even to a 
tribe. Thus in war, which from the ancient 



question must accordingly be left for discussion in Semitic point of view always came under the 

connexion with the pre- Prophetic eultus of Israel. category of religious transactions, it is evident 

3. Hut, again, the worship of Jahweh retained that all comrades in arms formed one sacral fellow- 

a number of ritual practices which may be held ship, whose meml>ers collectively 'hallow the 

with all the more certainty to have l>een derived war,' i.e. consecrate themselves for battle by ahstin- 



from the pre-Mosaic period, since they one and nil 
have their analogues m the practices of the heathen 
Semites. This category includes walking barefoot 
in sacred places (Ex 3 s , Jos ;V S ; even the going 
barefoot in token of mourning, 2 S 13 30 , Is 2l)- ff -, 
like other forms of uncovering, has to be looked 
at, as explained above, from the religious point of 
view); icashing the person and the clothes (Ex PJ 1U 
and often) before approachintj the presence r>f the 
Jlity (cf. the changing of the clothes, Cn 3o-). 
When we find in the Priests' Code constant in- 
junctions to wash the person and the clothes in 
order to recover lost Levitical purity, no doubt the 
primary intention of these is that outward physical 
purity is to be the symbol and representation of 
inward. Hut, all the same, there is here a relic of 
thote conceptions which led to the attempt, by 
means of externa! cleansing, to escape direct injury 
from demons or even from an angry god. And if 



ence from sexual inleruonree (cf. 1 S 21 s , where 
David pretends to be on military duty ; 2 S II"), 
as well as by inaugural offerings (1 S 7* 13 1J , where 
the sacrifices are intended to propitiate Jahweh), 
just as in Ex JO 15 the people prepare themselves 
by continence for drawing near to God. Also the 
prescriptions of Dt 20 3 " 7 23 10 " 14 , so strange to our 
notions, are explicable as survivals from a time 
when certain bodily functions, and in particular 
sexual relations, were believed to involve danger 
from demons.* 

G. Whether in pre-Mosaic times there was & 
sacrificial eultus practised at fixed, frequently re- 
curring periods, cannot be determined. An observ. 
unce of the Sabbath is extremely improbable, 
id though its sacred character is carried back in 
CJn 2 J (P) to the very beginning of the world. 
More conceivable — and here again combined with 
the fear of demonic influences— is it that there 



:n 



■1x2s 43 and Lv 6 4 ('°) JG'^the priestslire enjoined I should have been a celebration of the New Moon, 
wear their otlicial garments onlv when they are ' seeing that there are the clearest traces of this (see 
conducting Divine service, the older passage, E/.k j below, p. CiG2 l ) till far down in the monarchical 
14 lu , shows that there was a further intention in period, without any recognizable connexion with 
this than simply to guard against a profanation of Jahwism. As to the later annual festivals, it is 
the holy garments. The danger was rather that self-evident that those which depend upon agri- 
by touching these garments the people would he culture and vine-growing cannot be tnken into 
'hallowed,' i.e. become forfeit to the sanctuary, account for the nomad period of Israel's history; 
and thus require a ransom to be paid for them, they are one and all of Canaanite origin. On the 
Here, again, we make acquaintance with the primi- other hand, the ancient tradition clearly assumes 
tive notion that all close contact with the Deity that the Passover festival (of course with its 
or with anything consecrated to Him was, if not original signiticanee, and quite independent of the 
fatal, at least dangerous. Hut amongst forms of Eea>t of Pnlenvened Uread) was already kept 
close contact was included the act of looking upon ; in pre- Mosaic times. When Moses and Aaron 

(Kx 5 3 ) make the demand of Pharaoh, 'Let us go 
three days' journey into the wilderness, to olfer 
sacriliee to Jahweh, our God,* and repeat this 
demand before each plague (7 iy S'etc), it is assumed 
that they wish to celebrate in the wilderness a 
long - established sacrificial festival. For Moses 
(S J,i ) assigns as motive for going outside the land 
of Egypt that they are accustomed to oiler saeii- 
lices that are an abomination to the Egyptians, 
and in \(P he says expressly, ' We have to keep 
the feast of Jahweh.' Again in 12 s1 (J) the direc- 
tion runs, ' Kill the PaMover.' Here, too, accord- 



looking upon ; 
escnee or the 



hence the covering of the head in pre; 
Deity, as is done by Moses in Ex 3* and Elijah in 
J K 1U ,S . The same idea, that the beholding of the 
Deity is fatal, meets us in On 10 13 32*', Ex lU" 1 33-' y . 
In all these instances it is true it is Jahweh that is 
in question, but it may he regarded ascertain that 
the idea is an inheritance from the pre-Jahwistie 
era. 

4. Of priest? in pre-.lahwistic times no recollec- 
tion has been preserved. In any case there was 
no need of their services for ollering sacrifice, 
seeing that this olliee could he performed equally 
well, even in the worship of Jahweh, by any head ingly, it is assumed (as even in 12" [PJ 'It 



Passover for .Jahweh ') as something that bus been 
long familiar, — in opposition to the directions of 
v,'-" ir ", which make the ritual to have lirst taken its 



of a household. The more menial services w 
discharged, as still continued to be the case under 
Moses (Ex 24 3 ), by the young men. Un the other 
hand, designations like ' Oracle- terebinth ' (see 
above, p 010*) point to the existence of Oracle 
priests at particular sanctuaries, just as Gn 2.V- 
naively assumes the existence of a .lahweh-oracle 
in the time of Rebekah. 

5. There are various passages from which (in 
combination with the hypothesis of Ancestor 
Worship) the inference has been drawn that at 
lirst only the* family or the tribe was regarded as 
the sacral Itudy. Thus in Ex 21* the slave who 
docs not wish to go free is to be pinned by the 
car to the doorpost 'before* God,' and thus incor- 
porated with the saeral body belonging to this 
God. The Passover eeremony^boe below) likewise siou of bcwtile demotu. ~ 
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" C'l. the very instructive remarks of Schwally in the above- 
cited ' l>or heilige Krieg iiu alten Israel,' esp. p. 45fT.,on the 
hallowing nf war (Jos 3*, Mic 3", Jer ci* et at.) also by anointing 
Ihc shield (!i S I"') and consecrating the weapons (Jer 2'i 7 ), as 
well os h.v burnt-ofleriiigs which in the earliest times repre- 
sented also the most solemn form ot guilt-offering <1 s *' 13° 12 >- 
Again, tliv allowing of Ihe hair to grow long (if Jg 5 a is to he 
rendered 'with long streaming locks,' etc |we Moore, ad luc.], 
and if this implies a general warlike custom) marked the warrior 
as unzir or 'eousecruu-d.' Sehwally appears to the present 
writtr to go too far when (p. 74 IT.) he discovert* the peril to the 
newly married man In the circumstance that hv taking part in 
war he was guilty of turning aside to another eultus. Thf* 
explanation rather commends itself that by such conduct he 
would expose himself to the curses of his wife, or thnt the con- 
ration of u new house appeared indisputable for the expul 
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rise upon the occasion of the Exodus, and to the 
derivation of the name pest th (np->) from pdsah 'to 
pass ovei. 1 This explanation of the word from the 
sparing action of Jahweh in passing hy the houses 
of the Israelites when He smote the firstl>orn of 
the Egyptians (so Ex 12- 7 ), cannot be reconciled 
with the circumstance that in the oldest usage of 
language pesah appears to stand for the so-called 
Paschal lamb or (l)t 1 6-) other animals used for 
the sacrifice (cf. the expressions 'kill or burn or 
eat the Passover 5 ). This fact shatters also the 
derivation of the name from pitsnh, 'to limp'* 
(cf. the limping of the prophets of Baal around the 
altar, 1 K IS- , and the limping — undoubtedly a 
custom derived from very early times— of the 
Mecca pilgrims around the sacred stone of the 
Ka'aba), although in itself it is favoured by the 
analogy of huyag, prop. ' to dance or circle round/ 
then ' to celebrate a festival.' Even if the attempt 
to tix the etymology of the word must be given 
up, there are still sutlicient starting-points to 
enable us to get at the original character of the 
Pasnover. f Ex 34 19 shows that in the month 
Abib, in which the Exodus fell, the firstlings of 
cattle, or, more strictly, the first male offspring of 
sheep and cows, were ottered. According to 5 3 
these sacrifices are to be ottered in the wilderness, 
lest Jahweh visit the people with pestilence or the 
sword. That is to say, they are guilt- or pro- 
pitiatory- offerings. I Jut quite t he same is the 
character of the Paschal meal, however later theo- 
logical motives may have transformed its original 
meaning, or the Priests' Code have entirely given 
up its sacrilicial character. J The eating "of the 
Paschal lamb (whether originally one of the first- 
lings used for this purpose, while the rest were 
sacrificed as burnt- or whole-offerings, or no) is, 
beyond question, a sacrificial meal celebrated by 
the family as the sacral bcvly ; for the flesh is 
holy, and none of it is to be left till the morning, 
while the blood is to be smeared on the lintel and 
the doorposts to guard those within from pesti- 
lence. From the later point of view this part 
of the ritual amounts to nothing more than a 
memorial of a former deliverance from a par- 
ticular danger. Put originally, as is shown by 
numerous primitive heathen analogies, it was 
sought by an annual smearing with blood to 
protect house and herd from demonic influences, 
in particular from the plague or other diseases. 

The MazzCtk festival, which immediately fol- 
lowed the Passover, might be brought into close 
connexion with the latter, only if, with Peer 
(Thiol. Ltztq. 1901, col. 58S), following Ilolzinger, 
we could see in the mazzuth simply a memorial of 
the nomad period, during which Krael in Bedawin 
fashion ate unleavened bread. When the nomad 
life was given up (Gn 4 14 ), the mazzuth, on Peers 
theory, became 'bread of affliction ' (Dt lt> J ). The 
view that the mazsuth represented the bread 

* Toy ('The Meaning of Pesaeh,' in JBL, 1S9S, p. 173 ff.) thinks 
otherwise, holding that the pesah was originally a ritual dance, 
accompanied bv the sacrifice of a lamb, and that it was only 
afterwards that the name was transfeiretl to the sacrifice. 

t Cf. on the most recent explanations of the term (including 
its comparison with the Asavr. paSiihu, 'calm oneself;' so that 
prsa*! would = ' calming or appeasing [the anger of the Deitv])' 
Kiedel in ZATW, 19(K>, p. 319ff. He holds pemh to be the 
Egyp. poseh, ' harvest.' Schafer, again (Das Pa*sah-Mazzoth- 
/'«<( naeh seinem Urxprungc, seiner Bedcutung, -und veinev 
imwrpwitateuchischen Kntwickelung, Gutersloh, 1900), holds 
the Passover to have been a purificatory offering of very early 
origin, common to all the Semites, and dtsigned to appease the 
Deity. At the same time he denies the pre-Mosaic origin of the 
OT Passover, declaring it to have been, alonj; with its pendant 
the Mazzdth feaet (which was meant to recall the haste of the 
Exodus), from first to last a historic-theocratic festival. His 
argument is manifestly under the spell of tradition. 

J The view that the Passover and the offering- of firstlings 
were not originally connected (so Volz in Theol. Ltztg. 1901, 
coi. 6^5 f.) appears to the present writer to be at least incapable 
of Jeoitustration. 



esem writer to be at least incapable jmestlv aristocracy of Eg; 
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baked from the new corn (and thus implied an 
agrarian festival) is held to be contradicted, espe- 
cially by their use in connexion with sacrifices all 
the year through, and no less by their being used 
as common food. The only objection to Peer's 
explanation is the difficulty of supposing that the 
memory of an obsolete manner of life was solemnly 
celebrated by a return to it, and that for a period 
of six days. Moreover, the agrarian character of 
the spring festival appears to be assured by Pt 16 B 
and iiy the presentation of the so-called wave- 
shwif (Lv 23 ,wr '). 

The festal character of the Sheep-shearing is 
still witnessed to by I S 25 llff - and 2 S Iff- 8 **' (cf. 
also Gn 31 la SS 1 -'), It is, however, quite intelli- 
gible that this festival, so important for nomads, 
afterwards fell more into the background as com- 
pared A\ith ,the agrarian festivals that were cele- 
brated in common. 

7. As to the course of procedure at a festival we 
have information in Ex 32 6 which no doubt applies 
also to the pre-Mosaic period : sacrilice, sacrificial 
meals, amusements (chiefly, in all probability, 
dancing). Many a practice, which afterwards 
aroused the righteous indignation of the prophets, 
may have had its roots in the ritual customs of 
pre-Mosaic times instead of being derived from the 
evil example of the Canaanites. 

S. A religious character belongs, finally, to other 
two customs whose origin in like manner goes, 
without doubt, back to the pre-Mosaic era : circum- 
cision ami blood-ievenge. 

Circumcision.* — Alt attempts to explain this 
practice as due to purely sanitary considerations 
are now rightly regarded as exploded. As little 
weight can be attached to such explanations as 
that it is a milder symbolic form of the once, 
prevalent sacrifice of children, or of self -emascula- 
tion in honour of a deity. On the contrary, 
circumcision has, amongst numerous (including 
Semitic) tribes, an evident connexion with a boy's 
reaching puberty ; it is the sign of maturity, and 
thus of full admittance to the number of capable 
warriors of the tribe. Put, since it has at the 
same time a religious meaning (for 'aril 'uncir- 
cumcised ' is equivalent to '[religiously] unclean,' 
and hence a strongly disparaging word), it can be 
viewed only as an act of consecration for the benefit 
of a tribal god or some particular demon. It thus 
serves at once as a tribal markt and as a defence 
against the harmful influence of other demons. 
Even for Jahwism circumcision is primarily a sign 
that a man belongs to the people and the wo ship 
of Jahweh, although the specifically theological 
interpretation of it as a sign of the covenant (Gn 
I7101:.) belongs only to the latest stage (T). 

The oldest tradition as to the origin of child 
circumcision meets us in Ex 4- 4B - (.1). In this now 
mutilated passage it is implied that Moses aroused 
the indignation of the Deity (here of course already 
Jahweh) because at the time of his marriage with 
Zipporah he was not circumcised as religious 
custom required (cf. also Gn 34-- tt - [J]). Zipporah 

* Cf.,on this subject, H. Ploss, 'Geschiehtliches und Ethnolo- 
gisches iiber Knabenbeschneidung' in Deutsche Archie fur 
<Je*chichte der Median vnd medicinixehen Geographic, viii. 3, 
p. 312 ff. : P. Lafargue, ' La circoocision, sa signification soriale 
et religieuse' in Bulletin* de la .we. <V Anthropologic de Paris, 
ser. iii. tome x. 3, p. 420 ff. ; P. C. Remondino, IJixtnrtf of Cir- 
cumcision from the Earlient Times to the Present, Philadelphia, 
1S91 ; A. Ulassherg, Die Beschnei dung, etc., Berlin, lt>9b' ; S. 
Kohn, Die Ueschichte der Beschneidung bei den Juden von den 
iiltesten Zeiten lis auj die Gegenimri, Frankfurt a. 31., 190:2 
(Hebrew). 

t As such, it appears to go hack to a time when the men still 
went naked ; cf. Gunkel, ' Ueber die Reschneidung im AT ' in 
Archil) fur PapynixfoixeJiuno, h- 1, P- 13ff. (against Keitzcu- 
stein, Zwei reli<dom;gi>f!chichUiche Frozen, Strassburg, 1901, 
according to whom Israel borrowed circumcision from the 
priest fy aristocracy of Egypt, whereas Gunkel holds correctly 
-— -:iri'umcist*d). 
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rescues him from thy attack of Jahweh hy cir- 
cumcising litT son with 11 (sharp) stone (ef. also the 
stone knives of Jo** o a , a proof of tlie high antiquity 
of the practice), ami touching the pndciHUt of 
Mofce with the severed (and still bleeding) fore- 
skin, while she exclaims, 'Thou art to me a bride- 
groom of Mood.' This can mean only that she 
transfers the ellicacy of t lie child's eirenniuiswn 
rv in ho] it-ally to the husband, and declares him to 
l>e what ho ought to have Itsvii at marriage, 
namely n bridegroom consecrated hy the blood of 
circumcision, anil thus safe from the anger of the 
tribal god. Whether, perhaps in very early times, 
the blood shed in circumcision was employed in 
any other sacral transaction, is a question that 
must be left unsettled. 

Another account of the origin of eireumekion 
Is found in the original text of Jos fj'- 1 ', namely v. 2 
without the hiirmoni.stie additions 'again' and 
'the second time,' and vv. 3 - 8 - ^ We are told that 
Joshua circumcised the Israelites with stone knives 
at the Hill of Foreskins, and that the place was 
heme ealled GUgal, i.e. 'rolling away' of the 
reproach which arose from the impurity of the 
uneircuinciscd condition, and which called forth 
the contempt of the Egyptians. AsStade [ZA TW, 
lssti, p. 132 fl.) has shown, we have here an ety- 
mological legend intended to explain the name 
tJilgal ; 111 reality the ' Hill of Foreskins' derived its 
name from the circumstance that there, beside the 
ancient sanctuary of Uilgal, was the common place 
of circumcision for the neighbouring (llenjamite) 
youths, and that their foreskins were buried in 
that hill. 

When, finally, the Trieste Pode (On I7>° ff -) 
makes the introduction of circumcision as a sign 
of the covenant rest upon a command of God to 
Abraham, an explanation is thus uflered of the 
circumstance that nil Abraham's descendants — the 
Arabs, Edomites, Moabites, and Ammonites — were 
circumcised (a condition of things that applied 
also, it is true, to the Egyptians and the l'hce- 
nieians, although not to the l'hilistines). 

Blood-revenge. — That this custom, which is 
assumed in tin 4 U - -* ,r - us already existing amongst 
the earliest generations of men, actually took its 
rise in the pre -Mosaic period, is proved hy its 
wide ditl'usion also among the heathen Semites 
and elsewhere. The originally religious character 
of the practiee i* supported, apart from other con- 
siderations, by the extraordinary tcnmity with 
which it maintained itself a tenacity which would 
be scarcely conceivable without religious motives. 
It is true that the precise bond of connexion is 
not now discoverable. In view of the nbove- 
diseusKed narrative, 2K 21 lfr " (ef. c^p. v. 9 'before 
Jahweh'), it would appear as if the putting of the 
murderer to death was originally regarded as a 
sacrifice by which the anger of the tribal god was 
appeased. According to the earliest notions, this 
anger is due less to moral causes (as came after- 
wards to be the established view, ef. cy. flu l J") 
than to the damage sustained by the god through 
the loss of a life belonging to him ; and, as the 
members of the tribe, in the lirst instance the 
family, are responsible for preserving the lives 
that are the property of the god, blood-guiltiness 
aitaehes to them until the guilt is atoned for by 
the death of the murderer. The original absence 
of an ethical viewpoint is evident from the simple 
fact that no distinction is made between murder 
ind unintentional manslaughter; even in Dt4 41,r * 
( a probable addition by V) and Nil 35- ff - the right 
of blood-revenge in the latter case is still ideally re- 
cognized, although care is taken to make this right 
ineil'cctive by providing an asylum for the man- 
slayer in one of the Cities of Refuge. Jahwism 
w&-i thus able to give u milder form to this limjly,, is the question, What were thu moral von- 
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d.-eply-rooted custom, but not toal>olish it entirely. 
Fronf the narrative of 2 S I4 l!,r - (which is fictitious, 
indeed, but no doubt rctlccts the conditions of real 
life), where 'the whole family ' demands that the 
fratricide be given up, we learn that occasionally 
the execution of blood-revenge might be prevented 
by the intervention of the king. At the name 
time, the language of the woman of Tekoa (v. w ) 
contains the suggestion that by such intervention 
the king might bring guilt upon himself. Here, 
again, we see the mechanical way in which the 
matter was viewed by primitive rigid custom. 

SiiHintfrr;/. — Looking back now on the results 
which we have reached by examination of the 
pre-.Mosaie period of the religion of Israel, we 
have been able in not a few instances to point to 
phenomena which contain the genu of similar 
appearances on the soil of Jahwism, and which 
are of the utmost importance for the understand- 
ing of the latter. 

In tho lirst plaee, as to the notion of God which 
prevailed in that period, it is only in a very 
restricted sunte that we can speak of such a notion 
at all. The principal constituent of the yet rudi- 
mentary religious sense was fear of the constantly 
threatening but always incalculable influence of 
demonic powers. These powers are of very varied 
kinds, and it would be vain to try to reduce them 
to any system, or to assume that any rellexions re- 
garding their nature and treatment passed through 
the minds of men in the state of nature that then 
prevailed. Men believed in them upon the ground 
of custom inherited from birth, and acted towards 
them according to the ancient sacred usage fol- 
lowed by all members of the family and the tribe. 
These 'demons' are partly spirits of the dead, and, 
alcove all, the spirits of the nearest kin of the 
family. Besides measures adopted to keep them 
oil' or to avert injury at their hands, there were 
acts prompted by dutiful allection towards them, 
but we have no perfectly clear traces that Animism 
in the narrower sense had already developed into 
Ancestor Worship. — A very important role is 
played, again, by all the local nitinina ('£•/*«*}, 
whose presence appears as attached to sacred 
trees, stones, and springs. They are not identical 
with the latter in such a sense that we could 
speak here of a dedication of nature, but they are 
locally so inseparable from these object* that they 
can be found and worshipped only at the particu- 
lar spots in question. — This * l'olydcnionisni ' ad- 
vances a stage when such a nuvicn loci comes to 
be regarded as the tutelary god of a family or 
clan, or even of a whole tribe. In plaee of simple 
gifts of homage or for propitiation, rites are now 
introduced whose object is to witness or to estab- 
lish a close connexion, nay a blood relationship, 
with the Deity. Even if Totcinism cannot be 
proved to have once prevailed among the tribes of 
Israel, yet we certainly meet with a conception of 
sacriliee which regards sacramental communion 
between the Deity and the otlercr as the princi- 
pal feature — a communion which is established by 
their jointly partaking of the sacriticial blood (after- 
wards by the god receiving the blood and the fat, 
while the oll'erer h:»s the llesh for his portion). 

As to the manifold other rites ;>nd usages 
(mourning customs, the herein and other warlike 
practices, human sacriliee, circumcision, celebra- 
tion of festivals), the original motive has not 
always been discoverable with certainty ; but in 
most instances the connexion with Animism or 
some other foim of belief in demons is clew 
enough, 

iii. MoiiM, C'OKIilTloy.f,— Not without interest, 
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ditions whieh Moses found amongst the Israel itish 
tribes of liis time? It was long the fashion 
{especially as the result of Schiller's essay on ' Die 
Sendung Mose's') to represent the contemporaries 
of Moses as utterly uncivilized and at the same 
time — upon the ground of an Egyptian narrative 
handed down by Josephus (c. Apion. i. 26) — as a 
people quite permeated with leprosy. All the 
brighter was the halo of glory about the name of 
Mutes, who was believed to have so quickly trans- 
formed this half-brutalized horde into a religious 
community that stood so high, both intellectually 
and morally. As a matter of fact, however, the 
moral conditions in Israel must have been quite 
the same as we still find existing among the 
genuine Bedawin at the present day. There is 
no such thing as acting upon conscious moral 
principles; and hence there is no thought of 
mondity properly so called, but custom exercises 
a powerful influence, which no one can disregard 
with impunity. 'No such thing is wont to be 
done in Israel"* (2 S 13 12 , cf. also tin 20 !l 2iP } 34 7 ),— 
this is the strongest condemnation of an act of 
wrong-doing. Custom allows even a married man 
the freest intercourse with concubines and female 
slaves, but it guards most strictly the honour of 
the virgin and the married woman ; custom de- 
mands, unconditionally, the execution of blood- 
revenge, but (at least for a time) subordinates even 
this duty to the sacredness of a guest's rights ; 
custom requires honesty and uprightness towards 
one's fellow-tribesmen, but has no scruple about 
allowing deceit and cheating to be practised on a 
stranger. — As in social life, so also in matters of 
cultus it is custom that is the ruling factor. Fear 
to violate custom, fear of the consequences of such 
violation — in particular, dread of ceremonial un- 
cleanness, — all this is deeply ingrained ; but of 
'sin,' in the moral sense attached by us to the 
term, it is impossible to speak. 

The condition of things above described was 
not all at once changed by the proclamation of 
Jahwism. The force of custom asserted itself even 
in retaining practices which could never be recon- 
ciled with any true morality, just as Islam has 
succeeded only to a very limited extent in trans- 
forming the character of the genuine Bedawin. 
Nevertheless, it will be found that, at the very 
commencement of the religion of Israel, the 
fruitful germs must have been sown from which — 
although only very gradually, and at first only 
among a few — conscious morality sprang up. 
Without such a germinating power Israel's tri- 
umph over the undoubtedly superior culture of 
the Canaanites would be inconceivable. 



II. 



Founding of the Religion of Israel 
(Jahwism) by Moses at Sinai. 



Regarding the work of Moses, and especially 
regarding the extent and content of the laws pro- 
mulgated by him, we have very varied accounts 
in the different sources of the Pentateuch. But 
there are certain points which they all take 
for granted as firmly established by tradition : 
namely, that Moses, of the tribe of Levi, was 
the first to proclaim Jahweh as the God of the 
whole people of Israel, and as their Deliverer from 
the bondage of Egypt; that at Sinai he brought 
about the conclusion of a 'covenant' (see below) 
between Jahweh and Israel ; that he at least laid 
the foundation of the judicial and ceremonial ordi- 
nances in Israel, and that he left behind him more 
or less copious notes on all this. 

The supposition that the Pentateuch still con- 
tains passages from Moses' own hand is not to be 
unconditionally set aside. But its scientific proof 
is now absolutely impossible. Hence the only ques- jj£jt O^rsTph Q HeivJS 



tion can be, Is the correctness of the above pro- 
positions, whieh we noted as fixed elements of 
tradition, demonstrable by backward inferences 
from later historical facts? Our answer is that 
to a large extent — all hypereritieism notwithstand- 
ing — this proof is possible, and that especially in 
regard to the main points. Amongst the latter we 
include — 

i. The person of Moses as the founder of 

THE JaUWEU RELIGION.— \. All attempts to rele- 
gate the person of Moses to the realm of myth 
have quite properly been abandoned. It is another 
question how far the traditions concerning him 
rest on pure legend. As points that are quite 
beyond suspicion may be noted : his descent from 
the tribe ot Levi ; his name Mosheh (prob. = Egyp. 
mesu 'son,' possibly combined originally with the 
name of a god) ; his flight to Sinai on account of 
a homicide, and his marriage with a Midianite 
priest's daughter, Zipporah, who became the mother 
of two sons ; his return to Egypt, and deliverance 
of the Israelite serfs from Pharaoh ; further, his 
strife with his brother Aaron {whose historicity 
has been denied on insufficient grounds) and his 
sister Miriam on account of a Cushite woman ; 
and, finally, his prolonged sojourn in Kadcsh, and 
his death on the cast side of Jordan. All these 
data are derived from the early sources, and their 
invention is either inconceivable or at least ex- 
tremely improbable. On the other hand, the 
legend of his birth and exposure may have been 
woven about the (linguistically impossible) inter- 
pretation of his name in Ex 2 W ; the names of his 
parents, Amram and Jochebed, are first known to 
the Priests' Code. The assumption that he was 
'instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians' 
{Ac T 1 * 2 ) is connected, of course, with his being 
brought up by Pharaoh's daughter, but it finds 
no real support in Ex 2 10 . In any case there is no 
justification for finding in Moses' acquaintance 
with Egyptian mysteries the explanation not only 
of his intellectual superiority to his fellow-country- 
men, but even of the Divine name Jahweh and of 
certain institutions (for example, the sacred Ark) 
connected with worship, if not, indeed, of the 
whole activity of Moses as a founder of religion.* 
Such borrowing on his part is not only incapable 
of proof, it is extremely improbable ; for it is not 
the way of one ancient people to adopt the gods 
of another, or even elements of their cultus, at a 
time when it sees this other people and its gods 
overcome by another god. Whether Moses was 
moved to his work by other influences, such as 
that of the r>enites about Mt. Sinai, will have to 
be afterwards considered. The ancient tradition 
of Israel knows of nothing except that he was 
directly called by Jahweh at Sinai, and, in spite 
of his refusal at first, sent to deliver his people. 
The work of Moses is thus traced to Divine revela- 
tion. How this produced its effect on the mind of 
Moses, remains a secret to us as much as in all 
.similar cases when Cod reveals Himself to His 
chosen instruments. But the fact is not on that 
account any the less certain' to us, for it is wit- 
nessed to by its results. However many of the 
features of that Pandemonism which was common 
to the Semites may have continued to adhere to 
the religion of Israel after the time of Moses, it 
exhibits, even as early as the period of the Judges, 
features which raise it far above the popular re- 
ligions of the neighbouring peoples, and which can 
be explained only as due to the continued influ- 
ence of a highly endowed spiritual personality. 



* So esp. SchiMer in his brilliant essay, ' Die Sendung Mose's' 

(first published in Heft 10 of Thalia). We leave quite out of 

account the fables cited by Josephus (c. Apion. i. i!f , 28) from 

Jlanetho's Effyptlaca about the identity of Mosef with the 

" 'lis. 
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It is true tliut dmwlmre we frequently meet 
in history with similar instances where a far- 
reaching infhiMiue is very palpable, and yet we 
<|t> not feel oompellcd on thai account to postulate 
a special Divine revelation. But in the e«*u of 
Moses it is the peculiar character of the new ideas 
promulgated by him that forbids ns to derive these 
lritm his own reflexion* or to asm 1 hi them to 
shrewd ealeuhitions for scllish ends. Upon the 
foundation laid by him there has arisen in the 
eonrse of three thousand years the building which 
ineludes also the Christum nations. But the 
laying of a foundation like this is beyond a 
man's power; the capacity must have lieen givfon 
him b^' tlod. And on this very aeeount the im- 
portance of the personality of Moses mm hardly 
be exaggerated. Such is the convietion of the 
l>euteroti<nnistie author of Dt 34 10 when he re- 
marks: 'There hath not arisen a prophet since in 
Israel like unto Moses, whom the LuiiDjcnew face 
to fate.' 

2. It is true, indeed, that it has been felt to he 
veiy surprising that in the Old Testament, and 
especially in the Prophets, the references to Moses 
are so few in number and so late in date. Apart 
from the interpolation added in lios ]2 u * ,at (' By a 
prophet the Loim brought Israel up out of Egypt, 
and by n prophet was he preserved '), we find 
allusions to Moses and Aaron as the deli\ erers of 
the people in Mie (J 1 (along with Miriam; although, 
it is true, the attributing of this passage t<> Micah 
is strongly contested), I .S P-* 5, " (in a Denterono- 
mistie address), Ps 1U.V-" KKi ,B . Moses alone as 
leader of the people is referred to in Is 03'-, Ps 
HKt a -; the power of his intercession with (bid is 
mentioned m Ps llju^ and .ler 15*. The last-cited 
passage shows clearly in what light the import- 
ance of Moses appeared even to a Jeremiah, and 
that it is thus evidently a mere accident that he 
is not more frequently mentioned elsewhere. 

It might appear even more strange that Moses 
ns the founder of a r^ilffian appears to be practi- 
cal ly unknown to the Prophets and the Psalms 
(apart from Ps 8W B , where Moses and Aaron are 
called 'priests,' and KM 7 ). But over against this 
must be set the fact that throughout the QT all 
the various legislations (except, of course, that con- 
tained in the vision of Ezekiel, chs. -10-4N) ate 
said to have been introduced, and in part even 
written down, by him. This would he (piite un- 
intelligible unless there had been an indelible re- 
collection which demanded his recognition as the 
real author of religious traditions and institutions, 
so that later codilications could obtain authority 
only if they were carried back to his weighty 
name. If any one feels compelled to call this last 
course of procedure by the name of forgery (and 
therefore to repudiate it with indignation), he is 
radically mistaken as to the notions that prevailed 
in ancient Israel with respect to literaiy property. 
So far from being looked upon as forgery, it was 
regarded as a sacred duty to give as Moses' own 
words anything that had' to be promulgated for 
the good of the people in continuation of his work 
and in the sense and spirit of his laws (for instance, 
and very specially, t lie legislation of Deuteronomy). 
The idea of forgery, however natural it may be to 
us, is quite out of the question heie. 

ii. Jahweh proclaimed nr Moses as the 
God or Israel.* ■— 1. All the sources of the 

Pentateuch are at one in )K)inting out as the 
fundamental act of Moses his proclamation of 
Jahweh as the t'.od of Israel, <'.<'. as the Cod who 
means certainly to deliver Israel from the slavery 

• Of. Iliiniiiiig, Satur uml Chnrakter Juhweh» nach dm vor- 
detiterotmmi*c)u-n {jueUen der liuchtr iit/iew-Kviui}?, Straw 



of Egypt, and who on that account has sole claim 
to the worship and obedience of this people. But 
this proclamation did not imply that .lahweh is to 
he regarded as the only Cod'that h:us any real 
existence; such 'absolute monothui&ui ' was un- 
doubtedly a.s yet far Mow the horizon even of 
Moses as welhusof all his contemporaries. Jahweh 
is one God among many, although mightier and 
more terrible than the rest. Upon the whole, 
however, there is not much consideration of what 
is His relation to other gods. The main thing 
from the very lirst is to know no other god besides 
Him, to worship none but ibis (hie whose name 
is Jahweh. The demand of Moses is thus not for 
real or absolute monotheism, hut for ' he not he ism,' 
i.e. the recognition of only oHrliod, or * nuimiUt try, ' 
the worship of one alone, lint the more distinctly 
1 Jaiiweh ' makes its appearance as a personal name 
(quite like 'Zeus,' ' Poseidon,' etc.), the more natur- 
ally does the question arise, Whence did Moses 
derive this name and proclaim it as that of Israel's 
Ibid?* 

2. The most natural course is to seek to explain 
the name 'Jahweh' (mrr) from itself, that is, from 
the etymology underlying the form of the word. 
This seems alT the more proper, because in at least 
one of the sources of the Pentateuch (II) we meet 
with an actual interpretation of the name (Ex 3' 3 "-). 
When Moses asks what name he is lo give to the 
people as that of his Divine sender, God replies: 
'(Say) the I AM that I AM (or, again, the ' I AM ') 
hath sent me unto you.' Here ' Jaiiweh ' is plainly 
understood as the 3rd per*, sing. Imperf. of the old 
verb luhwlh 'to be.' But in Hebrew the Imperfect 
is the mood of continuance as well as of ever re- 
new ed activity. Cpon this interpretation '.lahweh' 
denotes at once the Eternal (the form in which 
modern Jew.s reproduce the name) and the One 
who ever remains the same, the Conat<(nt. 

Against this explanation, however, the strongest 
objections have been brought. From the time of 
Ewald it has been set down as a mere attempt 
at an artilicial interpretation of an ancient name 
whose meaning had been long forgotten. But 
the root-idea of this name, we are told, just be- 
cause it is so ancient, must have been a mntt'.rml 
one, and cannot have been derived from abstract 
reflexion and metaphysical speculation. But this 
last objection, while "it would apply to explana- 
tions which make Jnhurh — ' the truly Existing' 
or 'the absolute Being," etc., do not apply (or at 
least not to the same extent) t < ► the simple view 
of the name as that of the Eternal and Constant, 

* We take it for granted that our readers are aware thnt the 
fonn * Jehovah,' which lias the appearance of being handed 
down hy tradition in IheOT, is based upon a Christian inisiimN r- 
slandin'g, the vowels of the word 'Aduitni ' lx>rd ' being taken 
(lirst in the year a.d. ISIS) to be the real vowels of the Divine 
name, whereat they were attached hy the Jews to the consonants* 
JHW'H (which are alone original) in order to warn the reader 
to avoid the actual pronunciation of the word and to substitute 
'AdOnai for it. This treatment of the name 'Jahweh' as 
'unutterable' sprang from an exaggerated ( \ rctu ] f trans- 
gressing the commandment in K\ 20'. The traces of this 
ansruion to the utterance of the name can he carried lack to 
about B.C. 300, although its utterance was for long after that 
regarded as allowable in the sacred domain, e.g. in the mouth 
of priests pronouncing the U-ncdiction. Neither in the Sep- 
tnagint (whether in the Canonical or in the Apocryphal hooks) 
nor in the whole nf the NT is the name ' Jahweh ' once u&ed ; it 
is always i Kt./>ia * Hie Lord.' 

(»f the four possible ways of pronouncing the consonants 
JIIWH (the so-called Tatiagrammatoi,). namely, Jahireh or 
Jahawefi, Jahwiih, or Jahutvtik, the form Johwth has rightly 
come lo he prevailingly accepted. The follow ing confederation? 
tell in its favour: (1) that, aecording lo Kpiphaiiius (//<j»r. I. iii. 
'ill), a Jewish-Christian cwt (according lo Theodorct \e}\ntst. 1A 
in Ex.], the Samaritans) pronounced the name l«rfi ; (2) that in 
Jewish-Samaritan poems the end-vowel of ./// W II rhyme* with 
^, not u ; (3) that the shortening nf the Divine name to Jtho [.)<,{ 
and Jiihu in personal names like Jttiuivtthan \Jonathan] and 
Jfuhu'jii/tu \lnainh) are linguistically explicable wily by nviun- 
as the ba*al form Jahweh. See, further, art. Jkiiovaii in 

Icrosoft ® 
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the God whose living activity is always in exer- 
cise. Besides, the rejection of the interpretation 
ottered in Ex 3 15 involves the conclusion that even 
the early sources of the Pentateneh were in error 
as to the true meaning of the most important and 
most sacred Divine name in Israel. But can it he 
supposed that at the time of E (c. 750 B.C.) the 
living apprehension of the genius of the Hebrew 
language v was no longer adequate to interpret 
correctly a name like 'Jahweh'? We cannot 
help thinking that this question has been answered 
in the atlirmative far too hastily by those who 
follow the prevailing current of opinion on this 
subject. And we are only strengthened in our 
conviction when we note the extremely varied 
interpretations which have been proposed as sub- 
stitutes for that adopted in Ex 3 15 .* These full 
into two categories according as they start like- 
wise from the v t rb huicuh in the sense of ' to be,' 
or assume another meaning for this verb. 

{a) The tirst of these two sehools of interpreters 
takes 'Jahweh' to be the Imperfect of the Iliphil 
or Causative conjugation, and thus obtains the 
meaning ' lie who causes to be,' ' the Creator.' 
But, apart from the circumstance that early 
Semitic languages want the Causative of the verb 
ha with, the idea of ' the Creator ' is precisely what 
is quite foreign to the name 'Jahweh ' as we iind 
it employed. No doubt, in later times, after the 
triumph of absolute monotheism, Jahweh is natur- 
ally brought into connexion with the work of 
creation. But at tirst He has to do almost ex- 
clusively with the deeds and fortunes of the people 
of Israel. This rluws from His nature as a national 
Cod, and it is plain that it was in this latter 
capacity and not as the Creator that Moses at tin* 
proclaimed Him. — Absolutely to be rejected is the 
theory of an interchange of sound between haydh 
{hawtlh) and haydh ' to live,' so that Jahivch (here 
again Causative) would be = 'He who gives life,' 
' lie who produces true (spiritual) life.' However 
attractive this interpretation may he for its con- 
tents, it is shattered by the laws of the interchange 
of sound. These laws forbid an exchange between 
h and h at the beginning of a word. 

(b) Among the explanations which start from 
a different meaning of the root fmwdh, special 
favour has been accorded to that which linds it 
in hdtvdh ' to fall ' (so esp. de Eagarde and Stade). 
Upon this view Jahweh may be explained either 
as = 'the falling One'; i.e. the name originally 
stood for a meteoric stone that fell from heaven 
and was hence the object of worship (a so-called 
(iatrvXtov ; see below, in the discussion of the sacred 
Ark, p. 62S) ; or, again Causative, as = 'IIe who 
fells or causes to fall (by lightning),' i.e. as the 
storm-Coil. This last explanation would seem to 
be favoured at least by a number of features which 
from the tirst appear to be bound up with the 
representation or Jahweh. It is, above all, as a 
Cod of the desert that Jahweh appears, for Moses 
is in the tirst instance to lead the people into the 
wilderness, there to serve Cod by ottering sacritice 
(Ex 3 1 * .V etni.). But it is in the desert that the 
most imposing affect* are produced by storm ; 
henee the natural abode of the storm-Cod is a 
desert range like Sinai with frequent lightning 
playing about its peaks. It may be added that 
thunder and lightning and storm-clouds play a 
prominent part not only at Jahweh's appearances 
in connexion with the giving of the Law at Sinai 
(Ex ID 16 ' 19 20 18 et ol.), but upon the occasion of 

* We purposely leave out or account the latest attempts to 
discover the name 'Jahweh' (as presumably introduced into 
Babylonia by Canaanites) in very ancient cuneiform texts (so, 
e.g., Frdr. Delitzsch in his much discussed lecture Babel vnd 
Eibel, Leipzig, 1W2, p. 46 f.), because the reading as well as the 
interpretation of the names in question still form the subject 
of controversy amongst Ajeyriologifits 



almost all the later theophanies, whether these 
present themselves as historical events {e.g. Jg 5""-, 
1 K 19 ntf '), or as prophetic visions {e.g. Is 30 27f *, 
Mic 1 3( *, Nah l 3tf -, Hab 3 aff -)> or merely as poetical 
descriptions (Ps 1S NB - 77 1Sfl - \Ti' M "). But these argu- 
ments are not sutlicient to prove that Jahweh was 
originally thought of as the storm-God only. In 
all ages thunder and lightning have. been regarded 
as the special accompaniments and principal marks 
of Divine majesty and glory, and nothing is more 
natural than that these should have been associ- 
ated also with the God of Israel, especially upon 
occasions when He appeared for extraordinary 
ends, whether to light with and chastise His 
people's enemies, or solemnly to conclude a cove- 
nant with the people themselves. 

Upon the whole, then, the above attempts to 
find another explanation of the name 'Jahweh' 
than that offered in Ex 3 15 must be regarded as 
doubtful And the same remark also applies, in 
the judgment of the present writer, to the ex- 
planation of Wellhansen, who falls back upon the 
onomatopoetic root htlicak ' to breathe,' and thus 
makes Jahweh = ' the Breather ' (which comes 
again in the end to the same thing as the storm- 
God). 

3. But, even if the attempt to arrive by the way 
of etymology at the original conception underlying 
the name 'Jahweh' must be abandoned, there 
may he another possibility, namely, to assign the 
home of the God proclaimed by Moses. Moses 
Med from Egypt to Sinai, where he became son- 
in law to the priest of a Midianite (according to 
another, more specialized, tradition, a Kenite) 
tribe. There the God who dwelt enthroned on 
Sinai appeared to him and called him to be His 
instrument. Thither he led the rescued tribes of 
Israel, and there the will of the (lod of Sinai was 
solemnly announced to them and the covenant 
with Him concluded. What does all this mean, 
it is asked, but that Moses made acquaintance at 
Sinai -with Jahweh, the god of the Kenites, and 
proclaimed him thenceforward as the God of Israel ? 
As a matter of fact, Jahweh would thus have been 
a foreign god so far as Israel was concerned, and 
it is nothing but a naive anachronism when the 
Jahwistic source employs the name 'Jahweh' 
even in its narrative of the Creation (Cn 2 4ff -), 
and represents the worship of God under this 
name as beginning as early as the time of Enosh, 
the grandson of Adam. 

This ' Jvenite hypothesis,' since the example 
was set by Stade, has found favour with many, 
and it cannot be denied that it contains much 
that is worthy of notice. It appears to be sup- 
posed, above all, by the circumstance that Sinai 
(evidently identical with the Horeb of other 
sources)* is regarded as the proper dwelling- 
place of Jahweh not only at the time of the 
Exodus, but till far into the monarchical period 
(cf. Jg r> 5 , and the passages dependent upon it, 
namely Ht 33-*-, Hab 3 a , 1\ US 9 t 8 > ; and esp. 1 K 1<> 8 , 
where Elijah journeys to Horeb to obtain an oracle 
from his God). But this was possible only on the 
ground of a general conviction of the people that 
He was enthroned there prior to the call of Moses. 
Then, again, very great stress is laid upon the 
narrative of Ex lS,t which is interpreted as de- 
scribing the admittance of Israel to the Jahweh 
cult of the r>enites. Jethro rejoices (v. m -) in the 
evidences of power displayed by his god, Jahweh, 
on behalf of Israel ; he finds an evidence therein 
that this god of his is mightier than all gods ; 

* We here leave out of account, of course, the controversy aa 
to whether in the oldest tradition Sinai and Horeb were already 
identified, as well as the question where the Sinai or Horeb of 
our present narratives is to be found. See art. Sinai in vol. iv. 

t So esp. Budde, Die fieligion den Volkei Israel, Gi«tsen, 
1900, p 17 fi. 
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whereupon lie organizes a .-acrilieial meal in whereas, on the other hand, the proclamation <»f 
honour of liim, ii.ii(l admits Aaron and all the the yet untried god of the KVniles could hardly 
nobles of Israel to Lake part in it. In other have met with Midi rapid acceptance. Beyond 
words, lie, the I^'enite priest, opens for them nt this we can fall hack only upon conjectures. It 
Sinai, the dwelling-place of his god, an approach will always remain the most plausible supposition 
to the eult of the latter. And this is the very j that Jahweh had n connexion with >io»e*' own 
rea-son why the religion of Israel became, according ! tribe, t-hc tribe of Levi. This hypothesis has at 
to Budde,* an ethical one, becau-e it was a religion least as good a claim as that which makes Him 
adopted by entice and not a nature religion. the god of the Uaclod-tribes. 

Now we do not mean to deny the passiljittty of As to the argument in support of the Kemte 
such an order of events. "Set there is no lack of hypothesis drawn from Ex IS, we are at one with 
weighty considerations of an opposite kind. It is its defenders in holding that there we have a 
true, indeed, that the argument that Sinai is the testimony to the community of worship of the 
proper dwelling-place of Jahweh is not weakened Israelites and the I>enites. Bill this is quite 
by the circumstance of His presence with the different from *the admittance of the Israelites 
people in Egypt and during the Exodus (as also to the Jahweh cult of the Kenites ' (see above, p. 
afterwards in the wilderness), since pa*wng appear- OL'oM.). The community of worship of Israel and 
anees for special ends are not inconsistent with 
the jiossession of a lixed abode. But might not 
Sinai (or Horeb) have been for long the ' mount of 
God' also to certain Israelitish trihes, as appears 
to be implied in Ex 4- 7 ? This supposition would 
lie all the more plausible if it is true, as many 
have recently come to hold, that the whole of the 
tribes of Israel did not undergo serfdom in Egypt, 
but that part of them led the life of nomads in the 
neighbourhood of Sinai, and had long continued to 
worship the god that was established there. The 
work of .Moses would thus have consisted in pro- 
claiming and securing recognition for the special 
god of certain tribes as the Cod of the A\hole 
nation. These are, indeed, mere conjectures, but 
they tally with a circumstance which appears to 
us to be far too readily ignored by the defenders 
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* a fact ; Ex I 



the l>enites was a fact ; Ex IS recount* its historical 
origin ; but the question of the origin of duhwism 
among the two peoples is not considered. The 
circumstance that it is Jethro who organizes the 
sacrificial meal is sntliciently accounted for by hi.s 
residence on the spot, which imposes upon hint 
the duty of showing hospitality to the strangers. 

4. The beliefs cherished by Closes ami his con- 
temporaries regarding the mental and moral char- 
acter of .Jali weh will form the subject of discussion 
presently (see p. 62911'.). But we inusL here .say a 
word alnuit the conceptions of His buddy person- 
ality. For there are quite a number of the 
strongest testimonies which place it beyond doubt 
that a iKxlily — and indeed a hunum — form was 
then and for centuries afterwards attributed to 
Him; and, even if in Ex 'JLr 1 and 1 >t o H the making 
of the ]>enite hypothesis f this, namely, that even of any figure representing Jahweh was forbidden, 
in the oldest sources of the Pentateuch it is always this would not amount to an absolute denial that 
implied that Jahweh was not proclaimed to Israel ' He possessed the bodily form of a man. But in 
as an absolutely new and therefore unknown god. any case the making of images of Jahweh was 
We have already remarked that the Jahwist ' regarded as unobjectionable till about the 8th 



uses the name * Jahweh ' from the lirst, and regard 
it as known and honoured by the ancestors of 
Moses and his contemporaries. On the other 
hand, E (Ex 3' 3ff ) and V (G- ff ) assume that it was 
firs I revealed to Moses and through him to the 
people. At the same time it is not at all the idea 
of these sources that the God Himself was? unknown 
to the people. Wearenot thinking of the frequent 
designation of Jahweh as the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob (Ex 3"- "'* 4 s ), for such allusions 
to the God of the patriarchs might quite con- 
ceivably have been in every instance inserted in 
order afterwards to give to the t'anaanite places 
of worship, supposed to have l>een taken over from 
the patriarchs, a legitimate standing as sanctuaries 
of the same God. lint even the assumption of 
interpolation of this kind would not destroy the 
fact that even the early sources of the l'cntateuch 
see in Jahweh the God of the ancestors of Israel. 
At the very first mention of Him (Ex 3 s ) H 



B.C., although in all probability a distinction 
was drawn between the images carved in wood 
and stone, which had come down from very early 
times, and molten images of metal. The latter 
were undoubtedly of Uanaanitish origin, and hence 
were prohibited in the worship of Jahweh (Ex 
'M i7 ; this certainly ancient passage has nothing to 
say against carved images).* And, although narra- 
tives like Gn 3"* and the older foiui of Gn IS hail 
not their origin till the .settlement in Canaan, the 
human form of Jahweh is assumed by them as so 
much a matter of course that it is impossible to 
see here anything but the rellexion of a very 
widely diffused notion. Again, the numerous 
ascriptions of human organs (eyes, ears, nose, 
hands, feet, etc.) to Jahweh may have been in the 
latest times regarded as conscious anthropomorph- 
isms, i.e. shifts to which language is reduced 
when it would describe the action of a purely 
spiritual personality ; bat at first they were eer- 



,allcd 't«he"God of thy (Moses") father'; He has tainly meant as the literal expression of the pre- 

secn the oppression of" JIh people in Egypt, and vailing conception of the bodily personality of 

means now to deliver them (v. 7ff -) ; face to face Jahweh. t 

with 1'haraoh the appeal of Mo#es is to be to 'the 5. It is quite true that no notice has been 

God of the Hebrews' (v. 13 , if. also ."> 3 7 lfl 9 1 - 13 1U 3 ). , preserved in the early sources of the Pentateuch 

Even if the term ' Hebrews' here be an anachron- of images of Jahweh in human form in the time of 

ism, in none of the passages cited is it implied Moses ; the mention even of the ephod (Jg 
that Jahweh lirst became ' the Cod of the Hebrews' 
after the call of Moses; on the contrary, He has 
long held this position. If, all the same, Moses is 
regarded as the J'mi mim- of the Jahweh religion, 
this can be understood only in the sense that the 
god of one or more trile*, or perhaps the god of 

one particular family, was proclaimed by him as I ^f^^ , 8lion whclner the f w<*7«».«um of ihe 
the t.od of the whole body. Jahweh would thus . Angel of Jatiwth as a passing apparent e of Jahweh is to he 

not have been an absolutely strange anil new god, ' placed no early an Ihe Mosaic pcriCxl. This and oilier forum 

but one whose power and help had already been "' manifestation of Jahweh (face, name, glory) will b* .IuuimwI 

, , ' 4 , ., l c i _ , , •„•! Iiv us in connexion with lhe framework of Jahwi>m an wc fiod 
experienced by part of the eonh'derated tubes ; kl - a( lhP .. J t Be . ct|M l ttin* , ol tfwMuilifwi and ihe commencement 

• Op. cit. p. 41. l of the jflOu»ri.tiifc*l pfcrM,j Ht.t V- <*&* (J. 



* Kd. Konig )» his art. l Die Jtildlosigkeit den legitime'! 
Jahwehcultus' (ZUciir. /. kirckt. Wi.^nix.ha/t ntul Liref,l. 
Lftun, lsj-6, Heit 5, fl; also pnbl. separately under lhe till*; 
Il-ifrtuje ziun potilivm Aufban der lUlitjinni><m*hichte jxra-t*, 
i., Leipzig, I**) denies thai image* of Jahweh were al any 
period allowed in lib legitimate worship : hoi Ihis is opposed 
to facts, as has heeii shown above and will he further demon- 
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I7 4t. i S u.i7i.20 t } g 21 9 etc.), which is most prob- 
ably to be regarded as an image of Jahweli, does 
not occur till the following period. On the other 
hand, in 2K IS 4 there is the strange piece of in- 
formation that Hezekiah broke in pieces a brazen 
serpent which was made by Moses, and to which 
up till then incense had been burnt by the Israel- 
ites, who called it Acltusfitan {i.e. 'the brazen 
one'). The language plainly implies the paying 
of Divine honours in the form of sacrilice. Was 
the AeftushtdTi, then, an image of Jahweh ? This 
is scarcely conceivable, and finds no analogy else- 
where. If, on the other hand, it represented 
some demon, how could its construction have been 
traced back to Moses, and how could it have 
received Divine worship down to the time of 
rjezekiah ? The enigma is not solved by pointing 
to Nu '21 Bf -, for there can be little donht that in 
this, passage we have simply a later attempt to 
account for (and justify) the presence of the well- 
known brazen serpent in Jerusalem. It is most 
probable that the deriving of this idol from Moses 
is to be set down to some misunderstanding of the 
popular belief. See, further, art. JSEIIUSUTAN in 
vol. iii. 

6. There are, however, the clearest traces of 
another visible representation of Jahweh, which 
goes back to the time of Moses— in connexion with 
the history of the sacred Ark. The ancient and 
original designation of this object is ' the Ark of 
Jahweh' or "'the Ark of God.' The Denterono- 
mistic writers are the first who know of the Ark as 
the receptacle of the two stone tables of the Law 
which Moses received from God at Horeb ; and on 
this account they call it ' the Ark with the haw of 
Jahweh' (Dt I0 lff - 3l 26 , 1 K S 9 ).* Wherever this 
designation occurs in ancient narratives (e.g. \ S 
4 3 " 5 , but not vv. 11 ' ,7 - "•• B ), b&rith is a later addition 
by Denteronomistic hands; it is still unknown to 
the LXX in the passages cited. 

Seeing that both the early sources of the Penta- 
teuch in their account of the wilderness journey- 
in gs give prominence to the Ark as a most sacred 
object, they must have somewhere given an ac- 
count of its origin. And indeed this narrative, 
which has now {on account of its proximity to the 
entirely different account given by P in Ex 2.3™"-) 
dropped out, must have stood before Ex 33™-. 
Here we are told all at once about the tent which 
Moses regularly pitched before the camp and 
called 'the Tent of Meeting.' This is the same 
name as is applied (in a different sense, indeed) by 
the Trie-sts' Code to the tent in which the sacred 
Ark was lodged. Prior to Ex 33 7 , then, it must 
have been told how Moses used the ornaments 
stripped oft* by the people at Horeb (v. 6 ) for the 
construction of the Ark and the tent that sheltered 
it, the Ark (as must he inferred from v. 5 ) being 
intended as a substitute for the personal presence 
of Jahweh, which would have been fatal to so stilt- 
necked a people. 

How this substitute for Jahweh's own presence 
is to be understood comes out unmistakably in two 
very ancient verses preserved in Nu lO 35 *- (prob. 
J). There we read: 'When the ark [which, 
according to v. 33 , went before the people to search 
out a camping-place for them] set forward, Moses 
said — 

Rise up, Jahweh, and let thine enemies be scattered ; 
And let thine adversaries flee before thee ! 



And when it rested, he said- 
Return, Jahweh, to the myriads of the thousands of Israel !' 

* Tlie usual translation ' Ark of the Covenant' fails to rerog- 
nize that livrilh here cannot mean 'covenant,* hut only Win Law 
on which the covenant was based. Instead, of WrifA.the Priests' 
Code ut.es 'eduth ' testimony 'in the s*me seuse (Ex 25iGf-iaiid 
often). 



Jahweh and the Ark, that is to say, appear here 
as practically identical. Not as though this wooden 
chest represented Jahweh. But His presence 
appeared inseparably connected with the Ark ; 
wherever it was seen there Jahweh was, and showed 
Himself active. This notion has frequent and ex- 
press testimony borne to it down to the time of 
Solomon. In Xn l4 Jliff - Israel's defeat by the 
Amalekites is explained by the absence of the Ark. 
According to 1 S 3 s the youthful Samuel slept in 
the temple of Jahweh at Shiloh where the Ark of 
God was, and this is used to account for the revela- 
tion given him by Jahweh at night. When the 
sons of Eli bring the Ark of Jahweli to the cam]), 
' that it may come among us and save us out of 
the hands of our enemies' (1 S 4 s ), the Philistines 
— quite in the spirit of the Hebrew narrator — 
exclaim, 'God is come into their camp . . . Who 
will deliver us out of the hand of this mighty 
God?' etc (v. 7f -). With the Ark the 'glory,' i.e. 
the presence of Jahweli, is departed from Israel 
(w 22 ). And, even when the Ark is captnred, the 
1 >agon of the Philistines falls upon his face before 
Jahweh the more powerful God present in it, and 
tumbles down as it dead when he is set up in his 
place again (I S 5 lff -). The Ark of Jahweh brings 
pestilence upon the other cities of the Philistines 
(v. 9tT -) Nay, even the Israelites of Beth-shemesh 
look with fatal results upon the Ark when it is 
sent back by the Philistines (G 191 -), so that the 
survivors exclaim, ' Who is able to stand before 
Jahweh, this exalted God?' And when David 
went to bring up to Jerusalem 'the ark of God 
which is called by the name of Jahweli of hosts' 
( l 2 S 6 lfft ), we read that he and all the house of 
Israel danced ' before Jahweh ' (v. 5 , cf, also vv. 11 - l6 - 
'-'), but that Uzzah was struck dead on the spot by 
Jahweh for having, with the best of intentions, 
laid hold of the swaying Ark to steady it (v. u ). 

It need hardly be remarked that all the above 
statements would be meaningless if the Ark had 
been simply the reeeptaele of the tables of the 
Law, and not a symbol and pledge of the presence 
of Jahweh. With all the more force does the 
question urge itself upon us, What can account for 
so high a place being assigned to the Ark V Un- 
fortunately, we are here again thrown back upon 
mere conjectures. The most probable explanation, 
however, appears to be that the Ark of Israel, 
like the sacred arks of other religions,* contained 
stones — in point of fjict, one or more meteoric 
stones (i3aiTti\t.a) ; but it can hardly be supposed to 
have had in it a stone image of the Deity. t But, 

* Cf. Schwally, Semit, Kru'gsaltertumer, i. p. 9ff. 

t From the copious recent literature on the Ark we select 
the following as deserving of special notice : F. Keyring, ' Der 
alttest. Sprat hgebrauch in betreff des Namens der sogen. 
"Bundeslade"' {ZATW xi. [Ve91J lUff.); L. Couard, ' I>ie 
relitfios - nationale Hedeutung der Lade Jahwes (ib. xii. [1KB] 
5a fl.). According to the latter, the Ark contained stone fetishes 
in which Jahweh was believed to he present, whence the Ark 
and its contents were in the earliest times identified with 
Jahweh Himself. Kraetzschtnar, again (Die Eu>idem-or>iteUum> 
im. AT, Marhurjr, 1896, p. 2ilSff.). thinks that the Ark most 
likely contained the stones used in forming the alliance of the 
Kachel-tribes ; while Budde (' Hiicher Sam.' [in Kurzer lldcotn.] 
p. 31) makes these stones to have heen taken from Sinai as a re- 
presentation of this abode of Jabweh. W. Reichel (Ueber vor- 
heUenisehe Gvtteeculte, Vienna, 1*97, p. 23 ff.) explains the Ark 
as a portable throne of Jahweh— a view opposed by Budde 
(Expvsitorii Times, ix. [18l>SJ39Sf.) but strongly reaffirmed by 
Meinhold (Die Lade Jahwehs, Tubingen and Leipzig, 19H0 ; cf. 
also the 'Nachtrag' to this in SK, 1901, p. 593ff.). Meinhold 
holds that the Ark was originally the moving rocky throne of 
the god enthroned on Sinai, and that the change of this one 
pre-Canaanite common sanctuary of the Hehrews became 
hereditary in the family of Motes. The view of Meinhold ap- 
pears to be favoured by the circumstance that once (Jer 317) 
the whole of Jerusalem takes the place of the Ark as the throne 
of Jahweh ; while even the Priests' Code appears (e.g. in Nu 7^>) 
to look upon the lid of the Ark as Jahweh's seat, from which He 
reveals Himself to Moses. But all this does not refute the 
argument reasserted by Budde (ZATW, 1901. p. 193 f?.), that the 
Heb, word 'arini means nothing but a box or cheti t and that 
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again, there are numerous indications tli.it tin- 
Ark primarily represented .lalnveli as tin' ww- 
God. (In tlie one hand, tliere i> tin- fact that down 
tn the lime of David the Ark (cf, '2 S 7" *) ww as 
a rule kept in a tent, the natural place of a body in 
war [even in the temple at Slnloh it may have stood 
in a tent, an, according to -J S (V 7 , it did in the citadel 
of I )avid] ; and, on the otlutr hand, the fait that in 
the hiftorkal hooks it is brought with remarkable 
frequency into connexion with the name Jnltuvh 
ZtlmOth, the designation of the war Cod (see the 
following section, p. fi3fif.). .Moreover, we have 
direet evidence of this sense being attributed to the 
Ark in Nu lU*"- (see above, p. oiN") l4 4 - rt (see aliove, 
p. <JJS b ), Jos 0"' r - (where the Ark brings about the 
downfall of the walls ; 



means to an end, and its place might have been 
taken equally well by any other vessel ; for its 
only claim to veneration and sanctity rests upon 
its contents. The (|iiestiou may now be asked, 
Are we to assume that at some time or other 
the old stone fetishes, of which people were now 
ashamed, were really displaced by stone tables 
with a copy i»f the Decalogue? This would ho 
conceivable only if w« could attuiiiu that tliere 
was a periodical opening of the Ark : for instance, 
Upon the occasion of a particular festival. Hut 
even l>t Jl 1 '" speaks merely of a depositing of the 
Hook of the Law U'Jtiik the Ark. Or, again, do 
the Deuteronomislie statements involve the recol- 
lection that, at any rate, stones were originally 
question we cannot 



Jericho), IS 4 a,r - (see kept in the Ark? Thh 

aliove, p. liL's"), 'J S U» (where the Ark has its answer. 

place in the camp at Kabbath-ammon) IS" {where t>n the other hand, the closest attention is due 
■ . • ( ,1 t ii ,.*• .i... t ..i. 



the priests imagine that the presence of the Ark 
will ensure victory over Absalom). 

It cannot be decided with certainty whether the 
Ark was from the lirst the sacred shrine of all the 
tribes, or only (so Stade. <rY.sW<. dux Voiles hruel, 
i. 45S) Uie war jjrdlndiitm of the Jotephites or the 
.loscphitc tribe of Kphraim [in 1 S 1 II. we meet 
with it as giving its character to the tribal sanc- 
tuary of Shiloh]. Its original connexion with nil 
the tribes is favoured, however, not only by its 
construction being attributed to Moses— a tradi- 
tion which it is very diflieuH to set aside— but by 
the narrative of I S 4, and very specially by the 
evident importance which David attaches to the 
introduction of the Ark into his newly captured 
residence, Jerusalem (2 S G). Had the Ark been 
tJie pttlhuli mn of an alien tribe, would he not have 
been afraid of giving them the nirtft serious oll'euce 
by appropriating it? On the other hand, if the 
Ark was well known to have been the representa- 
tive of the Cod of Israel in the 'wars of Jahweh,' 
it was pre- eminently suited to be established at 
the resilience of the monarch as the symbol of the 
now closely united tribes. 

It may be as well to note here once for all what 
is necessary regarding the subsequent fortunes of 
the Ark. After its transference to the dark inner 
sanctuary of Solomon's temple (1 K S 4 - Ctr ) there is 
no mention of its ever again leaving this place, 
down to the destruction of the temple in n.c. ">SIJ. 
[In l's 24 7,r -, then, where the doors of tlie temple 
are already addicted as 'primeval gates,' there 
mn#t he preserved an allusion to the wart led 
Jtihimh Zrhnufh, v. 10 , returning in the company of 
the Ark from a campaign]. That the Ark even 
in Solomon'* temple continued for a long time 
to be regarded as represent ing the presence of 
Jahweh, is shown not only by the ancient verses 
contained in 1 K S' 3 , which can refer only to the 
place of the Ark in the dark inner sanctuary of 
tlie temple, but by the Ark'* being placed under 
the wings of two huge cherub forms (1 K N M -). 
Here, as elsewhere, the cherubim denote the near 
presence of Deity, lhit, as the conception of God 
came to he increasingly spiritualized in the l'io- 



phetie period, it l>ec 



o**.ihle to hold to the 



to the circumstance that in the theories of the 
Triests' Code so important a role is assigned to 
the Ark both as a centre of revelation (Ex 25'--, 
Lv Hi'-', Nu 7 s0 ) and in connexion with the process 
of saerilice (Lv 16 l4tr ), although even according to 
this source (Ex 25 1<s --') the Ark i>, properly speak- 
ing, nothing more than the receptacle ot the 
'testimony,' which means the tables of the Law. 
l!ut, as in su many other instances, even the 
I'riests' Code cannot shake oil' entirely the old 
conception of the Ark. It is no longer, indeed, 
identical with Jahweh, but it is a very holy centre 
ot revelations from Him. This is still indicated by 
the cherub forms, only that these no longer stand, 
as in Solomon's temple, on each side oi the Ark, 
but, made of pure gold, are placed (Ex to 1 " 11 -) on 
the ends of the lid (the knjqidrtth). Here, accord- 
ing to Lev lrj Hf> , the blood of the most important 
guilt-oU'eriugsof the whole year hail to be sprinkled 
in order to bring Jahweh as near as possible. 

These statements and requirements of the 
Priests' Code are all the more surprising, as there 
can be no doubt that the Ark perished in the de- 
struction of the temple in U.C. oMi.* This agrees 
witli the circumstance that Ezekicl, in his sketch 
of the new order of the theocracy, has no mention 
of the Ark, and the Holy of Holies of the second 
temple was, according to unimpeachable Jewish 
tradition, completely empty. Hence those ex- 
pressions in the Priests' ("ode which take the Ark 
tor granted must have emanated from priestly 
circles which looked upon its restoration as neces- 
sary, but did not succeed in rrtmj'unj oitt thit nun. 
To' the eagerness with which at one time the 
restoration or non-restoration of the -Ark was dis- 
cussed we have an instructive witness in Jer 3 ie 
(which is a later insertion in the Uook of Jeremiah). 
Here we have the heart's desire of a man of the 
prophetic spirit ; and it is to the ellect that, when 
the exiles are brought home again and tended by 
shepherds after Coil's own heart, when Jeiusulem 
has become a place of true worship even for the 
heathen, there shall be no need of an vutirnrd si^n 
of the presence of Jahweh, and thus no need even 
of the Ark. 



ancient, grossly material view of the Ark. In 

place of an actual representation of the presence 

of .lab web it came to hi 

presence. Nay, in the 

incut* on the subject we see the Ark almost robbed 

of any special significance of its own. As the 

receptacle of the tables of the Law it is only a 



nuch a name would not ha\»» been jjiven to a throne. Even 
Ktichcl'a further c\i>osition of his h,\ (Kithi-si* (in T/ieologuelie 
Arbritcn tins drin ni#*rn*ch(iftlicficn llhrini*cln-n I'ttdiyer- 
I'Weiji, Tubingen, 1W)2, p. 2h(T.) has made no difference on this 
point. On the other hand. Ihe strict detent*- ot the Lh'uterono- 
inistietrailitinn bv Lot 7. (/>•<• /;iot</.*oi.o\ Krhonren and Leipzig, 
Will Ifrom the ' Fcstschrif t ' for the SOth birthday of the Prince 
ttcgent of Bavaria )) is a piece 



iii. The essextial eti Aimer eh ofJaiiwism 

AS THE L'hLJVlOX <>F JsJlAEL. L Ever since 
.jere symbol' of 1 1 is I Joscphust defined the constitution of Israel as a 
Denteronoinistic state- 

* No importance attaches of course, tn the Wati-meiits ot 
2 Mac 2 5tl - about .Jeremiah's concealing of the Tabernacle (!), 
I he Ark, ami the Altar of Incense in a ea\e of Ml. Ncho. 

t c Apian, ii. h> [Swat. El. Jwplti Ojnra, v. p. 75. } 104 f. ] : 
' Some enirunurt the p>\ei nim-nt ef the Slate to a single person, 
others to a few, others to the whole 1m>'I> of the people : « h< nan 
our law-river turned his thoughts to none of tb -c methods, hiu, 
if we iniuht use a somewhat l*)!d expression, Irevv up a politi- 
cal constitution in tie- form of a thwcmi.ii, a*»itfninir '.he rule 
and power to Cod.' The whole manner of expre^ion adopted 
by .losepliUK shown that in us'nn; the wont 'theocracy' he is 
conscious of bavin); coined a new term. See al*> art. Tiik- 
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'theocracy,' or 'rule by God/ this term has been 
repeated over and over, and its use has been ex- 
tended even to the political and religious system 
introduced by Moses. As a 'theocracy' the re- 
ligion founded by him has been represented as 
distinguished from all others; that is to say, the 
constitution was so arranged that all the organs 
of government were without any independent 
powers, and had simply to announce and to execute 
the will of God as declared by priests and prophets 
or reduced to writing as a code of Laws. This 
ideal was illustrated by the action of Gideon when 
(Jg 8- f -) he refused the monarchical dignity for 
himself and his son on the ground that 'Jahweh 
shall rule over you.' On the other hand, accord- 
ing to the view represented in 1 S S ,u - 17(f - and eh. 
12, the people wickedly ignored the idea of the 
theocracy when they demanded a king from 
Samuel: 'It is not thee that they have rejected,' 
says God to Samuel (1 S S 7 ), 'but they have re- 
jected me, that I should no longer be king over 
them.' Is there not here a perfectly serious claim 
put forward on behalf of the theoeraey, and is not 
this form of government put forward as the only 
legitimate one? That is so. But this does not 
represent the view taken in the earlier monarchical 
period,— which sees in the monarchy a beneficent 
institution for the deliverance of the people (1 S 
9" 1 ),— but that of the later centuries, after people 
had had unhappy experiences of the monarchy, 
and especially after they had eome to lay upon it 
the blame for the religions and moral degeneration 
of the nation, even for the destruction of the State. 
But for the time of Moses the conception 'theo- 
cracy ' cannot be taken account of, for the sufficient 
reason that at that time it is impossible to speak 
of any constitution at all as in existence. All 
through the period of the Judges, and in part even 
under Saul, the tribes lived each their own life ; 
it was at most only for the settling of processes 
of law that they needed a kind of supreme 
authority, and this latter function was discharged 
by the heads of clans and families— of course not, 
however, upon the basis of written laws, but of 
usage and custom. It is true that common 
pressure by foes had at times the effect of bringing 
about a coalition, not perhaps of all, but of a 
number of tribes; but even then human leaders 
could not he dispensed with. That in all this an 
important role was played by religion we shall see 
presently (see p. G3oH). But for a ' theocracy ' in 
the form delined by Joseph us there is no room 
here. Scope was found for it only when, after 
the loss of political independence, national interests 
receded into the background and the interests of 
the cnltns assumed on that account all the more 
prominence. So it was in the programme for the 
future sketched by Ezekiel (chs. 40-48), where the 
partition of the soil of the eonntry is moulded 
upon the saeredness of the temple and its surround- 
ings, and where the 'prince' (nasi ; not 'king') 
has scarcely any more important duty than to 
make careful provision for the public sacrifices. 
The eomplete realization of the 'theocracy' was 
next undertaken by the Priests' Code. Here 
everything, even civil and criminal law, is looked 
at from the religious standpoint. The outward 
s-.vny is in the hands of the foreigner, hut what 
is left of the ancient national life presents itself 
in the form of a priestly State; the insignia of 
royalty— diadem and purple— are now assigned to 
the spiritual head, the high priest. 

In carrying back the theocracy to Moses, 
Josephns has accordingly been guilty of a glaring 
anachronism. But those go to the opposite ex- I 
tvenie who admit that Moses proclaimed Jahweh 
as the God of Israel, but deny anything beyond ! 
this, and cast doubt in particular upon any funda- ' 



mental act of his which eould be spoken of as a 
veal founding of the religion of Israel. Every- 
thing of this kind related in the middle books 
of the Pentateuch is regarded by them at best 
as a late theological misunderstanding of some- 
thing quite different, but most frequently as pure 
invention in the interests of religious ideas wiiieh 
had not their development till centuries after- 
wards. Here, again, we shall do well first of all 
to look at the tradition itself. 

2. In all the Pentateuehal sources, without ex- 
ception, there is a uniform tradition to the effect 
that the eentral place amongst the incidents at 
Sinai is occupied by the concluding of a bcrith 
(rr-32, commonly rendered * covenant'). What this 
means may be readily learned from a brief ex- 
amination of the usage of the word bcrith. After 
the thoroughgoing investigations of J. P. Valeton * 
and It. lvraetzschmar.t there ean be no doubt that 
ba-ith belongs primarily to the secular vocabulary, 
and means 'cutting in pieees,' namely, of one or 
more saerifiqial victims (cf. Gn 15 aff y where God,, 
according to the narrative of the Jahwist in v. 17 , 
accommodates Himself to this practice ; and Jei 
34 18 '-), that the parties to an agreement might pass 
between the pieces and invoke upon themselves 
the fate of the animals in the event of their being 
guilty of a breach of their oath. For every bcrith 
consisted partly of an oath which defined the 
obligation taken upon oneself, partly of a eurse 
invoked on oneself as the penalty of violating this 
oath.J 

The religious is naturally distinguished from the 
secular use of the word bcrith by the fact that God 
cannot be thought of in the same way as a man who 
enters into an agreement or eovenant with other 
men, the two parties having exaetly the same stand- 
ing, with their mutual rightsand obligations strictly 
delined. Hence the religious bcrith always stands 
primarily for a Divine order or arrangement § which 
takes its rise without the co-operation of man or, 
to be more precise, of the people of Israel, and yet 
is unconditionally binding upon the latter. The 
duties of the people have, it is true, promises— 
that is, so to speak, a self-pledging of Himself by 
tiod — corresponding to them, and thus there exists 
so far a mutual relationship. But, however the 
statements contained in the different sourees of the 
Pentateuch may vary in laying stress now upon 
the Divine promises and now upon the duties 
resting on men, it is always the will ami determina- 
tion of God that accounts for the origin and the 
character of the benth. Henee the usual render- 
ing of bcrith, namely 'covenant,' ought to be 
avoided as incorrect and misleading. 

It has already been remarked that all the sources 
of the Pentateuch assume that at Sinai a bcrith 
in the sense jnst described was solemnly enacted 
by God, and that henceforward it was upon this 
bcrith that the intimate relation between Jahweh, 
as the God of Israel, and His people was based. 
According to the Jahwist, the sacramental eom- 

* ' Bedeutung und Stellung des Wortes berltk im Priester- 
codex' (ZATW xii. Iff.); 'in den jahwistischeu und deuter- 
onomistischen Stucken des Hexateuchs sowie in den verwandten 
historiscben Buchern ' (ib. 'Zii ff.) ; ' bei den Propheten und in 
den Ketubiin' (ib. xiii. 24^ ff.). 

t Die Bundesvorxtclltiiig im Alten Testament, Marhurg, 1896. 

J Akin to this arc the certainly ancient forms in which a curse 
is conditionally invoked, namely, hy sending round pieces of a 
corpse (Jg li)' 211 ) or of some sacrificial animal (1 S 117), j n every 
instance these pieces have ihe significance of an 'oath-offering.' 
The formula 'so shall it be done to his cattle' in the latter 
passage is in all probability a toning down of an original ' so 
shall it be done to him.' Whether the blood of the animals in 
question was used for the performance of sacred rites on the 
occasion of concluding a tenth (as, for instance, among the Arabs 
it is sprinkled on seven stones); is doubtful ; it is expressly wit- 
nessed to only in Ex 24 s . 

5 The LXX'gives proper expression to this condition of things 
hy, rendering, the Jleb. benth not by rv*tH,xn ('agreement,' 
' covenant '), but 03 Wff> -i ■, (' arrangement '). 
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niunion w.i-s «Mtabli»liod by sprinkling wiUi blood is not the allair of thu people but of their God. 
both tlif altar and the people, Ui« ' liook of laws of The battles which led to the conquest of Canaan 
the covenant ' (this is the mwuiiiig here of bm-ah] {Nn f ] u ), like those which had still to In- fought 



count [probably by E] of a meal* partaken of 
ieople before God. 



being read by Moses to the people between tin 
two acta (Ex 24 4N ). In v. u,r - there comes next mi 



by the representatives of the peop 
This meal ean be understood only as a sacrificial 
one, such t\n, for instance, we read of again in the 
case of Jacob and Laban (Gn 31* 4 ) after their cuni- 
paet at Mount Gilond. So also the Deiiteronotnist 
and the Priests' Code speak very frequently of the 
Unfit which God through Moses gave to the pwopli 



hy David in the struggle which freed the land 
from the yoke of the FMiilistiiioe (IS Is 11 -:>'*), 
nre included under the title ' wars of Jahweh.' 
Set; \(d. iv. p. Sllli 1 '. 

Would all this he conceivable if the proclama- 
tion of Jahweh as the God of Israel— the founding 
of the Jahweh religion -had taken place, so to 
speak, fortuitously, hy the incidental passing of 
the name 'Jahweh' from month to mouth? In- 
stead of anything of this kind, we get the strongest 
tii Horeb (or Sinai). Evan if they do not refer impression that the further development of the 
expressly ton covenar.tal eeremony, they certainly religion of Israel during the period of the .Judges 
presuppose what is related in the older sources, and of the monarchy was the result of some ocenr- 
lt H an established fact for them that there was a' renee of a fundamental kind of whose solemnity 
solemn proclamation of the Hivine will by God to and binding force and character the whole nation 
Moses, and through him to the people. retained a lively recollection. And this occurrence 

Is all this now to be set down as lietion— a carry- can have been nothing but the solemn proclaiming 
later theological conceptions and of the God v;hu hud just mmiifc.stnf Himself in 
wondrotui wise trjt tfte lldpcr and Ihilircrtr of the 



j back of m 
terminology to a time for which no real tradition 
was any longer extant? This is a view to which 
the present writer cannot assent, having regard to 
either external or internal evidence. 

Tinier the head of extermU evidence we must 
reckon not only the strength and unanimity of the 
tradition, which it would need the very strongest 
reasons to set aside, but also the narrative of Ex 
24 4ff -. The deviation here from the traditional 
rites at sacriliees ami covenants, which meet us 
elsewhere, testilics at least to the high antiquity 
of the record. 

lint, even if the attempt to prove its historicity 
should have to be abandoned, there remain weighty 
internal reasons for holding that it is impossible 
to set aside as pure liction the assumption of a 
btiith at Sinai as a historical incident. 

It was undoubtedly with very heterogeneous 
elements that Moses had to set to work in accom- 
plishing his mission. The familiar genealogy of 
the trihes of Israel makes an emphatic— no doubt, 
historically justilied distinction between trihes of 
full and of half blood, the latter being represented 
as descended from female slaves (lJilhah and Zilpah, 
Gn 30»H Moreover, Ex !'_'» (uf. also Nu IP) 
speaks of a non-Israelite 'mixed multitude' which 
attached itself to Israel at the Exodus. Yet 
Moses must have succeeded in imparting a certain 
unity to all these diverse elements, in controlling 
thfin by his will, and in planting amongst them 
a variety of fruitful germs of religious and legal 
ordinances. And although even after the immigra- 
tion into Canaan it is still tar from possible (see 
ahoye, p. 630") to speak of an Israelitish Stntc, yet 
a historical document of the lirst rank, like the 
Song of Deborah, shows how in the beginning of 
the period of the .Fudges the majority of the tribes 
were permeated with a strong feeling of their 
unity under the leadership of the God of Israel. 
Particularly worthy of notice is the express manner 
in which war (which, as was pointed out above 
[p. Oft 1 '], even in the pre-Mosaie stage of religion 
had the closest connexion with the cnltns) is now 
placed in relation to Jahwhm. After the defeat 
of the Amalekites, Moses is commanded to write 
down a formula expressive of the Divine curse on 
Ajnalek (Ex IT'^-LKJ). Thereupon he erects an 
altai and calls it Juhwcli-ni^t ('.Jahweh is my 
banner'), 'for Jahweh hath war with the Amale- 
kites to all generations.' Primarily, then, this war 

* It cannot, indeed, he denied that it is hard to think of 74 
people sitting down to a menl on the top of the mountain, ami 
that all difficulty is removed if we svcci't the su^'estioii of 
Iliedel (SK, 1!W3, p. 101 ff.). that n;"i ('and the* drank') is 
corrupted from nrtn-n ('ami they east themselves down '), ami 
that V>:tci ('and they ate') was interpolated after infi hud 

Digitized by KttctOst 



profile upon a definite occasion, and in the binding 
of the people to do His will and to worship Him 
alone. Every one of the numerous allusions 
(whether in t lie Pentateuchal sources, the Pro- 
phets, or the Psalmsl to the mighty acts of Jahweh 
at the Exodus, how with a strong hand and a 
stietched-out arm He brought the hosts of Israel 
out of the house of bondage, held hack the waves 
of the Red Sea from Israel hut plunged the 
chariots and the horsemen of Pharaoh into the 
waters, — every one of these allusions is at the 
same time an allusion to the days of Sinai, when 
for the Jirst time these mighty acts of Jahweh 
were brought to the consciousness of the people 
in their true greatness, and extolled accordingly, 
and made the occasion of a solemn confession of 
Jahweh as the God of Israel and a solem.i binding 
of the people to do His will.* 

The foregoing observations have at the same 
time furnished the answer to the question as to 
the essential character uf Juh*rism as a name for 
the special relation between Jahweh and Israel. If 
we had to do with nothing more than the mutual 
relations between a particular god ami a particular 
people, we should be standing simply upon the soil 
of a national religion such as pievailed amongst 
heathen peoples as well. Moali is called 'the people 
of Chemosh ' (Nu 21'^) just as Israel is ' the people 
of Jahweh'; Moab likewise felt itself bound to 
the worship of this its national god, and expected 
powerful aid from Chemosh in return, particularly 
in matters of war. And if such aid was not ren- 
dered, this was ascribed not to inadequate power on 
t.ie part of the god, but to the fact that "Chemosh 
was angry with his hind' (.Mesha's inscription, 1. 
of.). The presuppositions nppcur thus to be pre- 
cisely the same in Moab as in Israel. And yet is 
it possible to conceive of a Moabite rellecting on 
the origin of the worship of Chemosh or tracing 
it back to a Urith between that god and the 
Moabites? tin the contrary, none of them dreamt 
of anything but that the special relation between 
god and people had subsisted from the Jirst, nor 
did any one doubt that between the two tlure 
was a blood relationship in virtue of which the 
god would as a matter of course take the part of 
his people, without any nrees.-aiy regard to ethi- 
cal considerations. He upon whom, according to 

•Cf. ( on the above, the admirable iliK'iistiion h\ F. CieM>- 
breoht in l/it <;rm-t<irhttic/ik#it dm MriaUuinhA, Kowt^Ur^, 
11*011 ; on 'Jnhwi-h's relation to the people of Jsiael a* curd in;; 
to the ancient Isruelilidi conception ' in nen>ral, see Sellin in 
the A>r« Kitchtich? Zritvcftrft, 1?'.M, pp. 31uft\, 370 IT. [also 
published separately under the title Hritmgr zur isratl. unit 
jiuli* ken H*frffin,i#je*<tlticJtte, Heft 1. Leipzig, 181*;] ; W ililelx^r, 
Ja/imttuftmt en l'tilkn'eli i fie in Israii, Uroningen, lti« tUurman 
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primitive Semitic notions, the duty of blood- 
revenge lay, did not first inquire whether the 
bloody expiation was justifiable on moral grounds 
as well. Blood demands blood : this principle held 
good for the god as niueh as for every individual 
among the people. 

From all this it is clear that from the very 
first there was a far-reaching difference between 
the national religion of Israel and other national 
religions. At its very foundation the religion of 
Israel made a notable advance beyond the naive, 
purely naturalistic basis which we have just noted 
in the religion of Moab. It teas not Israel that 
Jirst chose Jahirch, but Jahicch that chose Israel. 
Their mutual relation does not therefore rest upon 
blood relationship,— such a notion is sufficiently 
contradicted by the circumstance that at the time 
of the Exodus & community of the same blood, or 
a nation, was not yet in existence, — but upon the 
free determination of a might}' God. This de- 
termination, however, was no arbitrary one ; it 
sprang from the fundamental attributes of this 
God, namely righteousness and mercy. He saw 
the misery of the people as they pined under cruel 
and yet wholly undeserved oppression, and was 
filled with compassion for them ; He determined 
to deliver them, anil with a strong hand lie carried 
this purpose to a victorious issue. The religious 
ideas which flow from this did not Jirst originate, 
as some in recent times never weary of assert- 
ing, as a product of the ' ethical monotheism ' of 
the prophets j they already lay to hand for the 
Israel of Mosaic times. Righteousness and mercy 
are essentially moral qualities. If they were the 
motive for the choiee and the deliverance of Israel, 
the religion derived from them bore from the 
first an ethical stamp in quite a different sense 
from anything that had ever been conceivable in 
a purely national religion. It is thoroughly ap- 
propriate that the Deuterouomist * in a number 
of passages should urge gratitude as the leading 
motive for love to God and obedience to His com- 
mandments. But tins, again, is no naturalistic but 
a specifically ethical motive, and, as such, could be 
appreciated even by the contemporaries of Moses. 
— And, finally, it was self-evident that the God 
who in His very choice and deliverance of Israel 
had exhibited moral attributes, would require from 
the people the same qualities on which His relation 
to them was based. Hence we are quite entitled 
to claim — not ethical monotheism in the strict 
sense of the term, but — ethical henotheism for the 
time of Moses. 

And so at last the way in which this Ood fulfils 
His promise, putting the mighty host of Egypt 
to shame before a petty people of shepherd*, nave 
occasion for the triumphant question : ' \\\\o 
is like thee, Jahweh. among the gods ; who is 
like thee, glorious in loftiness, fearful in praises, 
doing wonders?' But this power of His is not 
thought of as mere brute force arbitrarily exer- 
cised, but once more as serving moral ends. In 
this lies the pledge of its final triumph over all 
unrighteousness and impiety, whether within or 
outside the people of Israel. It may be that this 
idea was not yet realized with perfect clearness in 
the time of Moses, that all its consequences were 
not yet deduced. But in germ it was already 
there as certainly as faith in the power of right, or 
desire that it should always prevail, is implanted 
by nature in the hearts of men in general. The 
religion of Israel was able from the first to supply 
nourishment to this faith as no other national 
religion could. Those who deny this, and who 
recognize everywhere simply development in a 
straight Ibie from crude or at least naive naturalism 
t<t more an 1 more purified moral conceptions, quite 
* So also Ezk l<J5ff in a striking ^omparisoa. 



overlook the circumstance that their contention is 
opposed by demonstrably historical facts. Epoch- 
making religious ideas generally come upon the 
scene in full strength and purity ; it is only in 
course of fuitlnr development that these products 
of religious creative genius, or, better, of Divine 
impulse, are corrupted and disfigured by the intru- 
sion of vulgar human ideas and selfish interests. 
Such was the fate of the religion of Jesus Christ in 
the Roman Church with its popes and monks; 
and the same thing happened to many of the 
great fundamental ideas of the Reformation at the 
hands of Protestant scholasticism. And we are 
quite safe to assume something of the same kind 
in the process of the development of Jahwism. The 
great fundamental ideas upon which its institu- 
tion rests were often forced into the background 
during the wandering period of the people's his- 
tory and in the time of endless struggles for 
national existence under the Judges. Besides, as 
was pointed out already (see p. 615 f. ), these ideas 
still continued for long to be supplemented by 
powerful remnants of the Polydemonism common 
to the Semites. But they did not die out for all 
this, and, when in the Sth cent. B.C. they were put 
forward by Amos and others with the greatest 
clearness and precision and urged upon the con- 
science of the people, these prophets bad a perfect 
right to claim that they were making no new and 
unheard-of demands, but only proclaiming what 
from Sinai downwards had been recognized as a 
fact : ' A God of right is Jahweh ; blessed are all 
they that wait on him ' (Is 30 J8 ). 

We insist, then, upon a bcrith between Jahweh 
and the people of Israel as the starting-point of 
Jahwism, and at the same time as the source of its 
peculiar character. This of itself sets aside the 
view recently maintained * that there was actually 
a berith concluded at Sinai -not, however, between 
Jahweh and Israel, but between the various Israel - 
itish tribes. It was only the later theologians, 
we are told, that misunderstood this, or arbitrarily 
transformed its meaning to suit their purposes. 
This hypothesis might perhaps be sufficient to 
account lor the coalition ot heterogeneous elements 
so as to form a nation. But it is wholly inade- 
quate to explain how it came about that their 
common religion imparted to this new confedera- 
tion a wholly peculiar stamp, so that this people 
of nomads afterwards completely absorbed the 
advanced civilization of Canaan, instead of being 
subdued by it. 

iv. The stamp of Jahwism on outward 

OJiDISASCES IN THE TIME OF MOSES.—lly 'out- 
ward ordinances ' we understand not only usages 
connected with worship in tiie widest sense, but 
also the form given by religion to the life of the 
people in all its aspects. As to both these points, 
the materials for arriving at a certain conclusion 
are very meagre, since no account can be taken of 
the elaborate priestly and ritual enactments of 
the Priests' Code, which are merely the theories 
of later centuries. 

1. Even the question whether Moses instituted 

* For instance by Schwally, who writes (Semit. Kricgmlter- 
turner, i. p. 2) : ' Probably some Israelitish tribes entered into a, 
covenant relation with Midian, in connexion with which the 
national god of the more powerful of the contracting parties 
was called to watch over the oath.' Afterwards, however, we 
are told (p. 3): 'The actual course of things faded gradually 
from men's memory, and the notion could establish itself that 
at .Sinai what was concluded was not a covenant between Israel 
and Midian under the protection of Jahweh, but simply a 
covenant of Jahweh with His chosen people.'— different, again, 
is the judgment of Eerdmans (in Theul. TijdMhrift, xxxvii. 
p. ltiff.). According to him, the hir'xth at binai consisted in 
the union of a number of nomadic clans into a tribal con- 
federation, accompanied by the invoking of Jahweh as the god 
to whom part of those tribes considered tbat they owed their 
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a priestly onter at all is one which cannot he 
answered' offhand from the early sources. He 
himself exercises priestly function* on the occasion 
of the eonuludiug of th« fjrnth (Ex -J4 4,T ), and as a 
ineilium of oracles in the Tent of Meeting (33 7ff -). 
This is in harmony with the general presupposition 
that the founder ami mediator of the Sinai religion 
\\a- tlie prototype uf hoth of what were afterwards 
the most important organs of this religion -tin* 
prie-ts and the prophets (cf., for the latter, l>t ls lM 
34 , "uud llos \'2 U K: ). Indied it is only thus that the 
hahit can )>e explained of tracing hack ti> his per- 
sonality 'f//«odi heat ion* of law, even those aMeeting 
the ritual, lint the early sources know nothing 
of Moses having further entrusted to his brother 
Aaron alone the discharge of priestly functions.* 
Aaron is indeed called in Ex 4 U ' the Eevite,' 
which means in all prohahility ' the priest' (for, so 
far as the $riU was concerned, Moses was also a 
4 Eevite'), hut it is extremely questionable whether 
this designation really em'auates from an early 
s.iurcc. In any ease, 'nothing is there related of 
him except that he served Moses as speaker in 
dealing with the people and with Pharaoh (Ex 
4 i-irr. -j7. w ,-,!*. otr ^ Jin ,i that he supported him 
during the hattle with the Amalekites (17'-' r -). 
Even in connexion with the idolatrous worship of 
the golden calf (Ex 3-J" r ) there is no mention of 
priestly functions or prerogatives belonging to 
Aaron. On the eontrary, the assistants uf Moses 
at the eovenantal sacrifices of Ex '_'4 5 are simply 
young mtm of the children of Israel, while the 
guardian of the Tent of Meeting is the Ephraimite 
Joshua (Ex 33"), who frequently appears else- 
where also as servant and attendant ot Moses. 

Leaving Aaron, then, out of the cjuention, we 
have still, indeed, one passage from E (Ex 82*) iw 
which, although the text in its present form is 
plainly mutilated, it is related that Moses awarded 
the priesthood to the tribe of Levi in recognition 
of their fidelity on the occasion of a revolt of the 
people. Uut, seeing that in the same chapter we 
have a parallel narrative to quite a different effect 
from the pen of the dahw ist, it is impossible to say 



might have retained their trihal and household 
gods without seeing in This any repudiation of the 
claims of .lahweh. But, while it is not impossible 
that a syncretism of this kind still continued to pre- 
vail for' a considerate time, it iiiu#t always have 
appeared to the chosen representatives of Jahwisiu 
as a culpahle ahuse. 

2. As to religious festii'ntu, the only one that 
can Iw taken into account for the Mosaic period is 
the Passover (see above, p. <>_M b f.). The other 
principal festivals, in the form in which we make 
their acquaintance in OT tradition, point hy their 
agrarian character to a t'anaanite origin. 

3. As in the eultus of the Mosaic age, so also in 
the soeiol life of Israel the controlling factor was 
not a hody of definite prescriptions, hut the power 
of custom - custom, it is true, upon which from 
the tirst an ever-increasing influence was exerted 
hy the religious unhiueness of Jahwisin. When 
any shameful act was condemned hy the formula 
4 It is not wont so to he done'fCn 34 7 , 'JS 13'-), 
there was assuredly in the hackground the thought 
4 liccause it is unworthy of Israel and their Cod, 
hecause it is an abomination in the sight of .lahweh 
which lie will not let go unpunished.' Here again 
the possibility inu#( he recognized that Moses him- 
self, in the course of his long-eontinued judicial 
activity Of., on this point, the very instructive 
narrative of Ex IS iain [fc]), especially at Kadesh or 
'En-niishpat, laid the foundation of many usages 
hoth in civil and criminal law, nay, that not a few 
of the enactments afterwards cod l lied in the Hook 
of the Covenant go hack directly to him. Put in 
this matter, again, we are without any precise 
knowledge of details. 

4. There is one question, however, which we 
cannot pass hy in silence. If none of the rest of 
the legal contents of the Pentateuch can he with 
certainty traced hack to Moses, must not at least 
some form of the Decalogue he attrihuted to him 

-having regard to the strength and the unanimity 
of the tradition which require this assumption? 

Now, the 'unanimity' of the tradition must be 
left out of the question so long as it is still dis 



whether in Ex 32 s9 we have a strictly historical putcd whether in addition to the two Elohistie [E] 



narrative or merely an attempt to supply a 1; 
torical explanation of the origin of the Eevitieal 
priesthood. 

The story of the eovenantal sacrifices (Ex 24 4ff ) 
ipiite gives the impression that Moses simply fol- 
lowed long* estahlished Usage. And this will he 
true to the condition of things then as well as 
during the whole of the subsequent period. Not 
legal prescriptions, hut old familiar custom, decided 
tlic practice followed in matters affecting Lhe 
cultns. Even in the monarchical period priests 
were still nnneeded for the offering of sacrifice ; 
the same usage as had heeii followed for other 



god: 



;>rding to others, 1 )enteronomistie recensions 
of the Decalogue in Ex 2U and l>t 5, we have not 
a Jahwistie one in Ex M U " M .* The greater anti- 
quity of the latter appears to he supported hy 
the fact that it contains almost exclusive! v cere- 
monial, not yet ethical enactments; theselast.it 
is alleged, could not have originated in thvt form 
except as a deposit of the Prophetic current of 
ideas. Put this .Jahwistie Decalogue is perhaps 
nothing more than an appearance. If the Jahwist 
had essentially the same Decalogue as t-he Eloh'urt, 
the redactor could not possihly, after it had heen 
iven in Ex 20, have introduced it once more in 



s or ' demons 



jually eapahh* of applioa- * Ex 34, and so he tilled up the consequent gap with 



ceremonial prescriptions which can he recognized 
at the lirst glance as parallels to the laws of the 
Hook of the Covenant. Hence the <|iiestion still 
remains whether some form of the Decalogue may 
not he traced hack to Moses. 
That this form was extremely brief and concise 



tion to the cult of .lahweh. "This does not forbid 
us to hold that certain ceremonial enactments 
emanated from Moses, and were orally handed 
down under his name. Put what was tht4r precise 
character we are unable to decide, any more than 
the question whether he is to be regarded as the 

originator of a particular form of oracular com- . Thjs ^ weUkri0W „ iWasalreat | v ma intaincd bv Goethe in 

inunicalion. At all events, it IS worthy ot note h w essay 'Ha- /^eiU . >Hz' (1773), an.l is lit-UI at j>n«enU>y 

that in Am S 23 (perhaps also Jer 7") the existence the majority of critics, tteyardinjir the l»e.-nlo<;iie of Ex -jo ana 

of the practice of sacrifice .luring the wilderness »>t 5 ihe view hw cumc to prevail, thanks to Kiieneii, %u»W. 

, ' '*" w . vv , * , . . , „,7 . (ornill, etc., that it belonged to the Jmla^in recension or the 

wanderings is llatly denied. I Ins passage can K |„hi d t lE'-sj; so also suierk (Da* Itouttrmtomitnn. U-ipzi-, 

hardlv he uXplaimal, with Marti {11 wit. tier wo*. \&n). who maintains, further, that the In-mlosjue of El is dis- 

Jtrliifiuif* l> 71) to mean that, while sacrifices i><rsed ihrounhoul the so-called Hook of the Covenant, tin ihu 

t ' 1 i i i i i *i. ,...,, .vl,,., other luind, according to Mfi»ncr (0->r l>?kalvi, Halle. W.l) 

to .lahweh were abandoned, those weie pel hap* a f 1 l ll r 1to , nl ;. h ( . Kx ,X* a. L.«viri«i.' in Nowa.-k's lldkom!. 

offered which were peculiar to families and clans, ,;. l uinx'en 1 l(n«i>. the present form o( the Imculognc nn>toat«s 

hut were not meant tor the Coil of the whole body. ' from the DciiUTunnuiio )H>n (1»). and wa* only suhsennenlly 

\lnrti nririx rlmr t h.» dillm.'iit frilics and chins transferred from I K-tileronomy to Ex 'JO. Likewise Mart I ('•V»rA. 

.Marti urges that uu uineiou uiiils ana i ians ^ ,^ f Mi , liimi ,, , 74) , lollIf( t)mt lhl . i^caloKm- «o«'.n 

* According to Stade and olhei^Jhe fljurii ot Aartjn js | anv^.a^e dr.wvn _iij> in Uie Ttjh cent., inrhaps iu the iir;tta 
alterly unknown to the older biratuui 



olhenuj^c fljurii ot Aaron is anv <-ju*e dr.wvn up in the Tjh 

digitized byWfCr&&oft ® 
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may be at once assumed. This conclusion is 
favoured even by the very striking difference in 
extent between the two tables of the Law : the 
first (namely tiie live Commandments, according to 
the method of reckoning adopted -by the Reformed 
Churches, down to and including that of respect 
to parents) containing 146 words, the second ordy 
2(5. Accordingly, the whole of the reasons assigned 
for obedience in the first live Commandments 
may be pronounced later additions. In this way 
two very considerable difficulties are removed in 
a very simple fashion. These are (1) the great 
dill'erenee in regard to the motives urged for 
obedience to the Sabbath-command, and (2) the 
Deuteronomistie colouring which, as we have seen, 
has led many to ascribe the whole to the 7th 
century. For this colouring does not all'ect the 
brief enunciations, but, above all, the motives 
assigned. 

But it may still be asked, Does not so fully- 
developed an ethical system underlie even the Com- 
mandments themselves that one must hesitate to 
give the Decalogue its place at the head of the 
whole development ? We should allow full weight 
to this objection if the standpoint of the Ten Com- 
mandments were beyond doubt and exclusively an 
ethical one. That this is the case, appears self- 
evident to us who from our infancy are taught and 
accustomed to apply a purely ethical standard, 
and to discover in the Commandments a guide to 
true piety and morality. But it is not difficult to 
show that originally it was not the question of 
morals but of regard to rights that occupied the 
foreground.* All the Commandments may readily 
be subsumed under the prohibition : ' Thou shalt not 
do violent® to (I) what belongs to God (His sole 
right to worship, llis superiority to any earthly 
form, His name, His day [as the type of all His 
other ' holy' ordinances'], ( His ..representatives) ; 
(2) what belongs to thy neighbour (his life [as his 
most precious possession], his wife [as next in 
preciousness], his goods and chattels, his honour).' 
It is only in the last of the Commandments that 
another point of view makes its appearance, 
namely, in the prohibition to touch even in thought 
the property of one's neighbour. Thus the elimax 
is reached of the ascending scale which presents 
itself in the arrangement of the Commandments 
of the second table — in the advance from sins of 
act to sins of word, and finally to sins of thought. 
The correctness of the view which emphasizes the 
non-ethical aspect of the Decalogue is specially evi- 
dent in connexion with the prohibition of adultery. 
The object is not to keep the youth or the married 
man from immorality in general, as our eatecliisms 
are wont to explain the matter, t but to ward off 
attack from one of the most important of a neigh- 
bour's rights of property. It is only in this sense 
that the notion of adultery is known to the 
ancient Hebrew mind ; while, on the other hand, 
no limits are placed upon a married man's sexual 



for the formidable difficulty presented by the pro- 
hibition of the use of images. Down to the 8th 
eent. no one appears to be acquainted with so 
categorical a command that images of dahweh are 
not to be made. Are we to hold that originally 
another commandment stood in the place of this 
one, or that Moses promulgated not ten but seven 
Commandments? The latter position has recently 
been maintained by Eerdmans.* He refers the 
command against images to the 7th cent., but 
seven of the commands of the Decalogue to the 
time of Moses, the first of these being ' I, Jahweli, 
am your God.' We are largely in accord with 
Eerdmans when he discovers no such alfinity 
between the Decalogue and the great Prophets 
that it must be regarded as a product ot the 
current of ideas initiated by them ; we are at 
one with him also in holding that the dill'erent 
commands and prohibitions have not an absolute 
but only a relative scope. In this last respect, 
however, he goes too far when he maintains that 
the only obligations meant to be enjoined (e.g. in 
the matter of the prohibition of killing) are to- 
wards fellow-countrymen, and when he transforms 
the 'coveting' of the tenth Commandment into 
appropriating of ownerless property, alleging that 
in the OT it is only the act and not; the disposition 
that constitutes sin. It has been rightly urged 
by Wildeboet't against Eerdmans that in this way 
the deeper moral sense of the Decalogue is de- 
graded, and the whole reduced to a mere scheme 
ministering to the utilitarian necessities of the 
common lite of Uedawin. 

Th'i result of the above discussion is that the 
Mosaic origin of some rudimentary form of the 
Decalogue (apart from the command against 
images) does not appear to be absolutely excluded, 
but that here again we must be content to refrain 
from pronouncing a more definite judgment. In 
any ease, the religions and moral significance and 
the germinal power — we might almost say the 
power of expansion — of the ideas of the Decalogue 
are not lessened if we must place it, not at the lirst 
beginnings but in the later stages of development 
of the religion of Israel. Even then, in view of 
its aims, and above all in view of its structure, 
which in the lirst table shows an advance from 
the general and more spiritual to the more concrete 
and external duties, while in the second table the 
opposite course is followed, it remains a religious 
document which has a good titie to be regarded, 
even by the Christian Church at the present day, 
as a kind of Magna Ckarta for the guidance of the 
religious life. 

III. The Religion of Israel ik Canaan 

DURING THE TRE-PKOPHETIC PERIOD.^ 

i. The Sources.— For the periods with which 
we have hitherto been dealing we have had to 
content ourselves with backward inferences from 



intercourse with female slaves. In like manner, later sources, but now we have at our command 



the seduction or violation of a virgin was plainly 
regarded in the earliest times more as a damage 
to one's rights (notably, for instance, in the way 
of lowering the selling price of a daughter) than 
as a moral transgression. 

In view of all this there would be no valid reason 
for refusing to attribute to Moses himself a primi- 
tive concise form of the Decalogue, were it not 

* Noteworthy indications pointing to this view are already 
supplied by A. Menzies (Scrmans on the Ten Commandments, 
London, ISSN), according to whom the Lecalogue belongs to 
the age of the Prophets, and contains the fundamental prin- 
ciples of social life. 

t So, e.g., Luther : ' Wir sollen Gott fiirchten und lieben, dass 
wir keusch und ziichtig leben in Worten und Werken, und ein 
jeglicher sein Gemahl hebe und ehre ' (' We are to fear and Inve 
Gf«i by living chaste and modest in words and deeds, and every 
man is to lov e and honour his ~~~" 



records of considerable compass, which enable us 
to take a reliable glance at the religious and moral 
conditions of the period of the judges and of the 
early monarchy. The circumstance is immaterial 
that the records in question, apart from the very 
ancient .Song of Deborah, did not assume their 
present form till a considerable time after the 
events (somewhere from about the 10th to the 
middle of the 8th cent. B.C.). For, in the lirst 

* ' Oorsprong en beteekenia van de tien woorden' (ia Thcol. 
Tijdxchritt.,xx)L\H p. lSff). 

> ' De Dekalog-' (inVfkedl. Studicn, 1903, p. 109 ft.). 

} Cf. Cn. Piepenhritig, ' La religion des Hebreux a l'epoque 
des juges' in liatnte de I'Uintoire dc$ lieligicms, t. xxvii. 1 ; F. 
Seyring, Die altisrael. Jtelup'on in den ' IJetdengeschichten' des 
liichterbitckx, tLmbnrs;, 1 * , ; < . U I Th« pre. Prophetic 
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\ilme, all the evidence is in favour of the sup- | 
position 1 1 1 n t during the whole of this period tlie ' 
moral and religious viewpoint was a lixeil one ; 
ami, secondly, the date when the traditions were 
linallv committed to writing must not he wm- 
foumled with tlif date when the oval tradition 
became fixed. Thus the conditions underlying 
the patriarchal narratives as presented by the 
Jahwist cannot be brought down at latent beyond 
the time of Saul, even although the main part of 
the Jahwistie irriftcn source was not composed 
till al>ont u.C. S50. The same remark applies to 
tlie so -willed hero • narratives of the Book of 
Judges, which occupy themselves with the six 
' great judges' (Ehud, Dehorah, Barak, Gideon, 
Jephthah, Sani.-on), and to the same category with 
which belong also the very ancient and important 
narratives contained in Jg *.) and in the Appendix, 
uli*. 17-21 (although it, is true that clift. 19-21 have 
been subjected to a very late revision). All these 
written sources —after various more recent com- 
ponents have been sifted out— give us a true 
picture of the conditions that prevailed during 
the period prior to the advent of written pro- 
phecy. 

As a source of the first rank must be reckoned 
the ancient biography of Saul ami David, which, 
now interwoven with many later— notably even 
Deuteronoinistic— elements, is incorporated in the 
Books of Samuel. Hut what we have said is true 
in quite a special sense of the so-called 4 Jerusalem 
source' in 2 S 9-20, which reveals so intimate an 
acquaintance with the course of events, ami shows 
at the same time so delicate a psychological esti- 
mate of David, that in all probability it should be 
placed as early as the time of Solomon. So also 
the older components of the biography of Solomon 
in 1 Iv t-ll contain a great variety of valuable 
material. And finally, from the earliest of the 
writing prophets, Amos mid Hosea, important 
liackwura inferences may be drawn as to the con- 
ceptions that prevailed before their day. 

li. The Conception of Ood.—\. That even in 

this period we can speak at most of henotheisin (see 
above, p. 02oM. ) but not of absolute monotheism, 
would lie sullicieutly proved by the constant in- 
clination of the people to Baal worship (on which 
see below, § iii.). This tendency assumes, of 
course, a belief in the existence of Baal (or tlie 
bnals). If it should be contended that this belief 
ought to be treated as a delusion, not shared by 
the proper representatives of Jahwism, but at all 
times strenuously combated by them, this con- 
tention would be opposed to a number of clear 
statements. What was combated it I all times was 
the worship of Baal and of other gods, but not 
the lndief in their existence. When in Jg It'- 4 
Jephthah bids his messengers say to the king of 
the Ammonites, ' Wilt not thou possess that which 
Chemosh* thy god giveth thee to possess?' he 
only gives expression to a notion which was self- 
evident to his contemporaries and to the narrator. 
A similar notion underlies the language of 1 S2G Itt , 
where 1 hivul regards banishment from the ancestral 
domain of Jahweh as necessitating the worship of 
other gods. The idea of a national god involves 
that the sphere of influence as well as the sphere 
of worship of the particular god extends only to 
the land of his people. Outside this other gods 
rule, and the man who has been driven within 
their sphere does well to accommodate himself to 
their service. 

It is true that the worship of a god upon foreign 
soil is not absolutely excluded. According to I K 
ll 7 Solomon erected upon the Mount of Olives a 
place of sacrilice for Chemosh, the god of the 

• ProbabI>. by a confusion, for Mitc0)P i for IVtrjuhfre cfca 
Chemosh appears as tlie yod of the iloabttag. 



Moabites. * The narrative in its present form sees 
in this (v. ,ff -) a lapse on the part of Solomon into 
idolatry, into which lie was seduced by his heathen 
wives. But, in all probability, what is in view hero 
is — wliat to the original narrator was <piile an un- 
objectionable procedure— the erection by Solomon 
of a sanctuary for a Moabite wife, where even in 
the land of Judah she might render worship to her 
ancestral god. Such a desire on her part would 
appear to Solomon ipiite fair and reasonable, with- 
out its ever entering his mind to take part himself 
in this cult. Moreover, such an aberration on the 
part of the builder of a splendid temple for the 
t!od of the land would be absolutely inconceivable. 
In this connexion it maybe remarked that there 
is scarcely room for doubt that even then a method 
had been discovered whereby the worship of a 
national god upon foreign soil was rendered pos- 
sible. Earth was brought from his land to the 
foreign country, in order thus to be able to oiler 
Sacrifice to htm on his own soil. Thus Niiaman 
the Syrian (2 K 5") asks from Misha two mules' 
burden of (Israelitish) earth, because he is resolved 
henceforward to oiler neither burnt-ollering nor 
sacriiice to any other god but to .1 ah well alone. It 
is quite clear that Xoauiau's idea was quite in 
harmony witli the belief of the Israelitish narrator. 
But, on tlie other hand, the conviction that the 
power of a national god in his own land is irresist- 
ible when it has been properly invoked, has very 
drastic testimony borne to it in 2 K 3- 7 . The 
' tierce anger' which comes upon Israel after Mesha 
has sacrificed his firstborn son upon the wall (thus 
in the view of the besiegers) is the anger of the 
god of the land, Chemosh, who after such an 
oll'ering cannot remain inactive, but drives the 
enemy out of his country. It is possible for vs to 
explain this result very naturally on the ground 
that tlie bosiegers lost all courage through tear of 
tlie supposed anger of Chemosh ; but this is by no 
means the view of the narrator and his contem- 
jMnaries. 

2. But if, in view of all this, the question for 
this whole period is not whether Jahweli, tlie tlod 
of Israel, is the only tlod, the question arises all 
the more, what special signilicance lie had for His 
people. As we have already (p. fi3l h f. ) pointed out, 
the full meaning of the fundamental propositions, 
'Jahweh is the God of Israel, and Israel is the 
people of Jahweh,' always tomes out when we 
have to deal with action on the part of a number 
of the tribes, if not the whole of them. 

(<t) This is the case almost exclusively in ivnr. 
There the name of Jahweh is the connecting 
link which brings the otherwise heterogeneous 
elements into the closest union with one another, 
inspires them with enthusiasm, and leads them to 
victory, lie is the tew -God, Jahweh, whose 
commander-in-chief appears to Joshua in Cilgal 
(Jos T> l3U -}:t who, represented by the sacred Ark 
{see al>ove, p. 028 f.), causes the walls of Jericho to 
fall down (Jos G) ; and after the luittle of Cibeon 
rains great stones upon the Heeing Canaanites 
(to 11 ). With peculiar energy the joyful confidence 
in Jahweh aw the real lender in battle meets us in 
the Song of Delwrah. The whole Song i-* meant, 
above all, to celebrate the praise* of Jahweh (Jg 
I 5-'- s -"), who left His dwelling place on Sinai to 
hasten by Mt. Seir to the battlefield. He was the 
true leader in the light, for the inhabitants of 
Meroz are cursed ' bucjtuse they came not to the 
j help of Jahweh, to the help of Jahweh among the 

• This statement nlonc probnhh belong* to the original text ; 
the rest here, an in 2 K a3 i; ', is HeiiU'ronomiotic or still later 
expansion. The LX.\ ban in part a different text. 

I t The narrative now l.rvaksolf in the middle of a sentence. 
The olo*e nia.\ liu e been ddjberalelv suppressed lieuause it 
eoiittiWd it dift( rent *x plat) »tit)n of the nuuie *t»ilgul" Iiom 

J that Vh en sWtb "before m fr». 
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heroes' (v. 23 ); on the other hand, 'from heaven 
fought the stars, in their courses they fought 
against Sisera' (v.-°). It is specially worth noting 
with what force expression is given also in other 
passages in the Song to the thought that on such 
an occasion it is the unconditional duty of the 
different tribes to take the Held with .lahweh 
against the common foe. Hence the panegyric on 
the valiant tribes which showed their willingness 
for this service (vv, 13-15, Ia ) ; and, on the other 
hand, the hitter scorn poured upon the dilatory 
ones (vv. 15b " 17 ). And the concluding verse once 
more lays the strongest emphasis upon the fact 
that the enemies of Israel are on that very account 
the enemies of Jahweh, but that glory and happi- 
ness attend on those who choose Him — 
* So must all thine enemies perish, o Jahweh : 
But those that love him are as the rising- of the son in 
his strength.' 

The belief in a personal presence of Jahweh in 
decisive battles does not present itself, however, 
merely in highly strung poetry like the Song of 
Deborah. Apart from passages according to which 
He accompanies Israel into battle in the train of 
the Ark (see above, p. 628 f.), David still declares, 
after his first detuive victory over the Philistines : 
'.lahweh hath broken mine enemies before me 
as waters break through (the dam),' 2 S o' :o ; and 
before the second battle he receives from Jahweh 
this oracle: 'When thou hearest the noise of 
marching in the tops of the baka trees, set out ; 
for then is Jahweh gone forth to make a slaughter 
in the camp of the Philistines' (v.- 4 ). 

Even if many usages which Israel practised in 
war, and which gave to war the appearance of an 
uninterrupted exercise of a religious function, date 
from the times of rolydemonisin, and were origin- 
ally evoked by regard to the ' demons ' (see above, 
p. »i21 b ), there is manifestly no longer any conscious- 
ness of this in the period with which we are now 
dealing. Israel's wars are the 'wars of Jahweh' 
(Nn 21 14 ). The acts of eonseeration and the 
restraints to which warriors submit themselves 
have regard to Jahweh. Very instructive from 
this point of view is the very ancient narrative of 
1 S 21 4ff \ The priest is prepared to give the sacred 
bread (the so-called shewbread) to David only in 
case his pretended followers have kept themselves 
from women. David professes that it is so, and 
that his company set out with sacred ' vessels ' 
(i.e., probably, clothes and weapons). David thus 
puts aside the fear that he and his companions 
are wanting in the purity required towards Jahweh. 
It was to Him then expressly that the consecration 
of the warrior was due. Even in Deuteronomy 
(•23 ,J < w ) ff *) the prescriptions about maintaining 
cleanliness in the camp, which in all probability 
have a Poly demon Ut motive, are in v. 14 - 1 15 ) based 
simply on the ground that 'Jahweh thy (iod 
walketh in the midst of thy camp to deliver thee 
and to give up thine enemies before thee ; there- 
fore shall thy camp be holy.' 

(b) Again, as regards the frequent mention of 
the execution of the 'ban 5 (cf. above, p. Gl ( J h f.), we 
find all through this period no other supposition 
than that the devoting of human beings and of 
.spoil is purely for the honour of Jahweh. So in 
Jos ti 21 7 llfl ' 23 , and especially 1 S Id 33 where Samuel 
in the sequel executed the ' ban ' upon the Amale- 
kite king Agag by hewing him to pieces ' before 
Jahweh' {as one devoted to Jahweh) in Gilgal. 

(c) The eirenmstanee that during this period 
the character of Jahweh as the war-LJod is so 
prominent a feature in the conception of God, 
explains why now, for the first time, we make 
acquaintance with a designation of Jahweh which, 
beyond doubt, is originally connected with this side 
of His character, nan 
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That Zcbaoth is the plural olzaba, ' host,' and thus 
signifies ' hosts' or 'armies,' is generally admitted. 
It is equally recognized that 'Jahweh Zeba6th' is 
simply an abbreviation for the complete formula 
1 Jahweh 'Elohg ZebtVofh,' or, with the article, 
'Jahweh 'Elohe haz-Ztbd'oth,* i.e. 'Jahweh, the 
God of Hosts.' t lint now, what speeies of hosts 
is meant? Or, to be more accurate, let us ask, 
What was originally meant? For there is the 
strongest initial probability that this name of God 
assumed in the usage of the Prophets a more com- 
prehensive sense than originally belonged to it. 
The controversy now turns upon the question 
whether the primary reference in the 'hosts' is 
to hosts of '/lemons/ J or to the heavenly hosts 
(i.e. the angels), § or, finally, to the earthly hosts 
of Israel. || 

(a) It is probable enough, in the light of what 
has been formerly said, that even in the post- 
Mosaic period an important role was more or less 
consciously attributed to the 'demons' in war as 
well as elsewhere. lint that, after the adoption of 
Jaliwisni, Jahweh should have been treated simply 
as the leader of the ' demons,' and that the title 
'Jahweh of Hosts' in this sense should have been 
employed even by the prophets without scruple, 
nay, even by preference, is inconceivable. For 
genuine Jahwism occupies a position of natural 
opposition to the faith in 'demons,' and hence we 
have nowhere any certain trace of such a quasi- 
official recognition of the latter as would be implied 
if the explanation we are examining were correct. 

(#) On the other hand, a number of witnesses, 
some of them ancient, can be called in favour of 
the conception of an angelic host surrounding 
Jahweh. In this category we must not, indeed, 
include passages like 1 K 22 ltf . For * the whole 
host of heaven' which the prophet Micaiah beheld 
on the right and the left of Jahweh is no more a 
war host than is 'the host of the height' in the 
very late passage Is 24-'. But in Gn 32 ;j ( 3 ) (E) the 
angels of God are probably thought of as belong- 
ing to a camp of war; the 'leader of Jahweh's 
host' in Jos b uu can only mean the leader of a 
host of angels ; and the horses and ehariots of tire 
round about Elisha (2 K 6 17 ) are plainly driven by 
warrior angels. 

(7) All this, however, does not weaken the force 
of the circumstance that the plural zebavth, in all 
the 20 pass-ages where it occurs outside the Divine 
title, never stands for the host of heaven,*, but 
always for the earthly battalions of Israel (Ex V 
12 17 - 41 etc., down to the late Ps 4P°< a > ' Thou goest 
not forth with our armies'); and it would surely 
he strange if zvhaCth had a different meaning only 
in the collocation 'Jahweh ZibtVOth.' 

* Cf., on the different rollocations of the word in the Divine 
nanie-(inclnding its reproductions in the LXX), the exhaustive 
synopsis of Lohr in his Uatersitchun/jen zum Buch Amos 
<»t;^ <-n, 1901), p. 37 ff. 

t Such a shortening must be assumed even if the fuller for- 
mula, as Lohr holds, took its rise only a short time before the 
Exile (upon the analogy of ' Jahweh, the God of Israel '). 

\ So already Wellhausen ('Skizzen mid Yorarbe it-en,' v. 77) and 
recently again Schwally (' Der heilige Krieg im alten Israel,' 
p. 5), only that the latter will have it that the special reference 
is to the 'demons' of war (the ' wild host which rages in war 
along with Jahweh '). 

5 So most, following the example of Ewald (Die Lehre der 
Bibel von Uott, ii. 339), who supposed the new name to have 
heen once proclaimed by a great prophet upon the battlefield 
after a sudden victory had been gained. The same interpreta- 
tion hai heen recently upheld afresh by Borchert in SK, 1S96, 
p. 619 ff. 

1 So already J. G. Herder (in Geixt der hehruiichen Poesie) 
and others ; then, after the view which refers the expre.^sion to 
the hosts of angels had Inng heen the prevailing one, E. Schrader 
in Jahrbucher.fur prot. 't'heolo<jie, 1875, p. 31<jff.; and, recently, 
esp. Kautzsch in art. ' Zebaoth ' in PRE - xvii. p. 423 ff., and in 
ZAT\\\ lSStf, p. 17 ff. 

•1 This, on the contrary, is everywhere represented by the 
" even in Ps 103- 1 and 14*2 the plural form is 
error. 
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Hut why as l)elitzsch asked years ago * is it 
that the Divine n:uiw, Ja/urr/t Zi\Cat'>th is not found 
in tlic very period wIibu wu should must naturally 
look for it, namely, at the time of the Exodus and of 
the conflicts with the Cunaunites? Instead of this, 
the title first meet* us in 1 S 1 J as an appellation 
of the < loil who dwells in Shiloh ! Now, it is quite 
true that the complete absence of the inline in the 
llexatciich and the Hook of .1 udges would he very 
surprising. But Klosterinnnn (ti'&tcftifhte Israels, 
p. Ttt) 1ms made it in the highest decree probable 
that the name JuJtmJt Zcbauih was, at luatt in the 
case of the llexateueh, removed from the text hy 
the liaud of a late redactor (perhaps from the fear 
of its being misunderstood in the suiiu of the pro- 
hihited star-worship). Thus in .los 3 11 * D , in place 
of the strange expression * the ark with the law of 
the Lord of the whole earth,' surely there must 
have stood originally the usual formula 'the ark 
of Jahweh of Hosts' ; and in l> 17 the hXX (Kvply 
ffapcuLO) expressly witnesses to. the reading Jahweh 
Zebu of h. 

Another objeetion to our interpretation is raised 
hy liorehert, who argues that all the passages in 
which zZbfCnth means the hosts of Israel belong to 
the latest elements in the Canon (2Uof them to the 
latest source of the IVntateueh), and, moreover, 
that they speak, list of military hosts hut of 
multitudes of people in general. But the latter 
assertion (even a] art from 1 K f s , where zib'Cth in 
the present Deuterouom. narrative belongs in all 
probability to an earlier source) is not to the 
point. For the latest source of the Pentateuch 
always thinks of the people as a military body, 
wln'tlier on the march or in eunip, ranged in lixcel 
order about the sanctuary (cf. especially Nu 2), 
And the circumstance that in the older linguistic 
usage the earthly army (like the heavenly, .los 5 14 ) 
is designated ztlbd in the singular, does not pre- 
vent the conclusion that the plural likewise served 
originally as a designation of rttrthly hosts. This 
view linds a very strong support in 1 S 17*. When 
David there says to the Philistine giant, 'I come 
in the name of Jahweh of Hosts, the God of the 
armies of Israel,' he plainly intends by the latter 
addition to give his heathen opponent an authentic 
interpretation of the wunv J/thiceh ZebtYuth, which, 
without this, must have remained unintelligible to 
him. 

lint, if we abide accordingly by the interpreta- 
tion of the title as referring to the hosts of Israel 
who are to put their trust in battle in Jahweh (as 
in .Ig "r 3 , 2 S o M ' 2 *) as their true leader and cham- 
pion, an additional remark requires to be made. 
J/thirr/t Zeb/Vofh is originally the war - God tt.s 
represented hy the smrctl A rh:\ That the ark itself 
was a warlike shrine was shown above (p. G2Sf.). 
But now. when we liud that, of the 11 passages 
in the Books of Samuel where the title Jahinh 
Z*'h<V(,th occurs, no fewer than "> stand in a 
liirect <»r indirect relation to the sacred Ark, this 
cannot he accidental, Cf. IS 1 J - " Jahtmh Zeba'o/h 
at Shiloh, where the Ark was then located ; 4 4 
'the ark of Jet hutch Zeba'ofh.' But one of the 
strongest evidences may bit found in 2 S <!'-'. It is 
true that the orifjhuil text of this passage ha* 
snllered corruption, as is shywn by the diil'erent 
form in the parallel 1 Ch \tY'.$ But to strike out 
the whole sentence after ZibaCth is quite an un- 

• In Hmlelharh's Zeitschrift fur die geitammt' luthn-ische 
The<d<»tu> una Kirehe, 1S74, p. -J17 ff. 

* This connexion wa» alniuls Miwesteil bv YiiUleuinirr (art. 
'he nomdc Died Juhvvh-velmirth' in AVnWe Thiol, ft tie t'hilo*., 
April 1877. p. SO-.'); it wastsrUibtislieu imUtail bv Kant/jieh (foe. 
cit. above, p. IW<( h note ). 

♦ tin tlic (liHk-ultus presented by tbe present text, nnfl the 
numerous iilleinpIS ihnt huve been mwlc to emend it, cf. 
r, ice el .recti t, IHv altUtt, SdmtzutM d*s 
bcrtf, i'-KJl), p. 132 ff. 



justifiably violent procedure. Rather may we con- 
(hide that here in any case it was stated that ' over 
the ark the name of Jahweh of Hosts was named,' 
*'.#. that the Ark slood in the closest relation to 
Jahweh as the, tttit'-ifotf, being the representation 
and the pledge of His presence. And when, in 2 S 
I!'*, David blesses the people in the name of Jahweh 
of Hosts, this is the solemn termination of all the 
arrangements for the conveying of the sacred 
Ark to Zion, which had thus for their objective 
Jahweh of Hosts, the war Cod. Again, in Ps 24'°, 
the designation ef God as 'Jahweh of Hosts' ( v.* 1 , 
where He is called a mighty one and a war-hero) in 
most simply explained hy'supposing that in this 
Psalm-fragment the subject is the return of the 
Ark to the temple from a campaign. 

(5) While convinced that the above is the true 
interpretation of Juhmch Zebtfoth as an original 
appellation of the war- God represented by the 
sacred -Ark, we do not menu to deny that another 
conception gradually established itself in the Hn- 
guistie usage, to such an extent that in many 
passages the original conception appears to be 
quite forgotten. This is shown even by the sta- 
tistics of the employment of the expression. Of 
the2TS passages in which Jahweh Zehai'Jh (so2Iit 
times) or another combination whh'Z/'btl'oih occur, 
there are PJ in the Historical books (11 in Samuel, 
5 in Kings, but only in the mouth of prophet* ; 
'A in Chronicles in parallels to Samuel); 15 in the 
Psalms (in the lirst l»ook only Ps 24 10 ; 14 in the 
second and third books); while all the other 
instances are in the Prophetical books. Even if 
amongst the last named there are a few which 
nut/ht point to Jtthtreh Zibai'Jh as the war-Cod, 
such an interpretation is quite impossible in the 
vast majority of instances. On the contrary, the 
addition Z<l>CCClh has plainly attached to it the 
notion of the supra mitiitf/tiie power and glory of 
Jahweh. It is manifestly so in those passages in 
which this Divine name stands in parallelism with 
the notion of the ' holiness,' i.e. (in accordance with 
the Prophetic use of the term) the absolutely ex- 
alted being of Jahweh, a* in Is 5 ! «-- 4 &. How 
this change of signilication is to be understood is 
not possible to say witli certainty. Only so much 
is clear, that, after the permanent establishment 
of the Ark in the mysterious darkness of the athj- 
litmol the temple, its former connexion with the 
war -Cod, Jtthtreh Zt'bri'uth, must have vanished 
from the popular consciousness, and that in place 
of this the awe-inspiring majesty of this Cod must 
have come into the foreground. It remains, how- 
ever, the most plausible supposition that now the 
hosts of angels and perhaps ul#o (at least in later 
times) of stars came involuntarily to he substituted 
for the earthly hosts, so that, finally, the idea of 
Ruler of the Ctiivcrse connected itself perse with 
the titU> Jahurh ZebafJh. In this « n y wu could 
explain most simply the surprising circumstance 
that there is no instance of the oemnence of 
Jahurh Zibaoth in the Book of K/.ekiel, although 
it is met with very frequently in Jeremiah and 
immediately after the Exile. E/.ekiel may have 
purposely avoided it because it was capable of 
being misinterpreted as a justilication of star- 
worship. 

'.I. Another weighty question connected with the 
conception of the Deity is this: Are there to be 
discovered, even in the pre- Prophetic period, tend- 
encies towards overcoming the initial crass concep- 
tion of the liodily form of Cod, or, in other words, 
a disposition to free the Divine being from the 
realm of the visible and sensible, and thus to 
spiritualize it? Now, it is an undeniable fact 
f | that the clothing of Jahweh with a Um\\ is a 
"wiwtnawSwiKonitfr [practice that still extends onto this period." This 
I U proved bj the Jahttls^e passages On 3""- and 
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Igitr. * Nevertheless, the answer to the above 
question must be a decided affirmative, and there 
are even various met hods of distinguishing between 
the transcendent, unapproachable, real being of 
J all weh and the passing appearances which do not 
completely exhaust His being. 

(a) To this category certainly belongs the maVakh 
Jahweh or 'angel of Jahweh' t in the original sense 
of that term. This sense could never have been 
mistaken if men had not obstinately persisted in 
demanding that this theologumenon should have 
the same sense throughout the whole of the Old 
Testament— a course to which they were driven 
on the ground of a mechanical doctrine of inspira- 
tion. Since, now, in certain late passages the 
'angel of Jahweh' is undoubtedly, as a creature 
angel, clearly distinguished from Jahweh, it was 
thought that he could be also so distinguished in 
ad the earlier passages.^ In reality the 'angel of 
Jahweh ' is originally a form of appearance of 
Jahweh Himself, 'a temporary descent of the 
latter to visibility,' distinguishable from Himself 
only in so far as it does not represent the full and 
complete majesty of His being. The circumstance, 
which has been felt to be very strange, that the 
expression 'angel of Jahweh' is not infrequently 
suddenly exchanged for the simple 'Jahweh, 1 is 
very simply explained. The designation 'angel 
of Jahweh' is necessary wherever he comes (par- 
ticularly in conversation) into direct contact with 
men, whereas the simple 'Jahweh' is sufficient 
when God is to be thought of as if by Himself, 
separate from men or at least unseen by them. 
Although in some passages this condition of things 
is obscured by touches of the redactor's hand, there 
are others where it is readily recognizable. § So 
in Jg 5 s3 'Curse Meroz, said the angel of Jahweh 
[addressing Israel], because they came not to the 
help of [the invisibly present] Jahweh.' In like 
manner, in On lb 1 ™'- the God who speaks to Hagar 
is always called maVakh JaJuveh, whereas, accord- 
ing to v. 11 , Jahweh Himself has heard her affliction, 
this being a function for which He did not require 
a personal meeting with her. In any case, it is 
quite in the spirit of the narrator when in v. 13 
Hagar discovers in Him who has spoken with her 
Jahweh Himself. Again, in On 21 17tr - (the Elo- 
histic parallel to the Jahwistie narrative of eh. 16) 
it is Uud that hears the voice of the lad, but the 
anacl if God that calls to Hagar out of heaven, 
etc. And if hi v. 19 it is God that opens her eyes, 
so that she sees the well of water, this required no 
personal, mechanical operation. On the contrary, 
it might be accomplished by an act of the Divine 
will working from afar, and this is plainly the 
meaning of the narrator. Hut it is to be observed 
how here in E a marked spiritualizing of the 

* In fin lSiff- there are now, indeed, as has heen shown by 
Kraetzsehmar (ZATW, 1S97, p. M ff.), two recensions of the 
same narrative combined. According to the earlier of these, 
Jahweh Himself appears, accompanied by two angels; accord- 
ing to the later (the ' plural source ') three angels are sent by 
Jahweh, who Himself abides in heaven (ci. esp. \%^). 

t The E source of the Pentateuch remains e\en here true to 
its principle of avoiding the name ' Jahweh,' and says (but in 
quite the same sense) tnal'akh 'Eluhim (Gn 21^) or mal'aih 
hd-'Elohlm, ' angel of God ' (Gn 3lH, Ex 1419). 

t The monographs on the tnal'akh Jahweh from this stand- 
point have, of course, now ceased to possess interest. The 
correct view is represented especially by Kosters (art. ' De 
mal'ach Jahve' in Theot. Tijdschrift, 1S75, p. 367 ff.). Only, he 
goes too far in seeking to explain all appearances of angels 
(even in the plural, as Gn 28*3 32 2 ( l ))in pre-exilic passages as 
self-manifestations of God. 

} This frequent interchange of 'Jahweh' and 'tnal'akh 
Jahweh ' shatters the (at first sifjht very plausible) theory that 
the motion of the ' anpel of Jahweh' is the necessary conse- 
quence of Jahweh Nimse(f being supposed to have His dwelling- 
place at Sinai. Enthroned there, He might he supposed incap- 
able of appearing elsewhere at the same time. But this is a 
false assumption. On the contrary, where the angel of Jahweh 
appears, there is Jahweh also a< tUe, 'but it is only His form of 
manifestation that is visible and mdlblk. 



igu 

In J the angel of Jahweh evidently meets Hagar 
at the well personally and in human form ; in E, 
on the other hand, he calls to her 'from heaven.' 
The thought of a human body pertaining to 
Jahweh is thus, if not exactly dropped, forced 
into the background. The same is true of Gn 22 u 
[where maVakh Jahweh, occurring in what is 
otherwise an unintenupted Elohistic narrative, 
can be only a variant for maVakh 'Elohrm, due to 
a redactor, and occasioned perhaps by the redae- 
tory addition in v. 15 , which also speaks of the 
angel of Jahweh]. In Gn 31 11 (E) the angel of 
God calls to Jacob 'in a dream,' so that here 
too any allusion to direct personal intercourse is 
avoided. But the angel of .Jahweh expressly iden- 
tifies himself with the God of Bethel. In this 
instance, then, there is no possibility of denying 
a self-revelation of Jahweh in the form of the 
angel. In the story of Jacob's wrestling (32'- 5tf -) 
only a ' man ' is spoken of ; but the latter appears 
to be thought of also as maVakh Jahweh, for he 
blesses Jacob, who declares {v. ai ), ' God have 1 seen 
face to face, and yet have escaped with my life.' — 
We encounter the mtti'akh Jahweh again in Ex 3 2 . 
Here he appeal's to Moses as a llame of tire, and 
thus comes into the realm of the visible. Hence 
it must be due to a redactor that in v. 4b , the 
Elohistic addition to the Jahwistie v. 4 * ('Jahweh 
saw '—analogous to Gn 2l 17 'Jahweh heard'), it is 
God Himself and not the angel of God that calls 
to Moses from the bush. By the way, in the whole 
of the further transaction (v. 6B -) there is not the 
slightest whisper of doubt that it is God Himself 
and not some messenger of God that speaks. 

In precisely the same way as in Gn 16 and 21 
may be explained the remarkable interchange of 
'Jahweh' or 'God' and 'angel of Jahweh' in Nu 
22-' 2 " w . The latter opposes the progress of Balaam 
( vv> as).ai) ; j, e j s seen j,y the ass (v v." 3 - 25 --' 7 ), and 
at last by Balaam himself (v. 31 ) ; it is he that 
speaks to Balaam (vv. 32 - 35 ), and the latter replies 
to him (v. 3J ). On the other hand, 'Jahweh' gives 
the ass the faculty of speech (v.- s ) ; He opens the 
eyes of Iialaam (v. 30 , cf. the precisely similar case 
in Gn 2i la ) — both examples of far-working ell'ects 
of the ]R)wer of Jahweh. 

In Jg 6 ,lff \ again, we have, according to v. 14 , a 
personal manifestation of Jahweh. This is called 
maVakh Jahweh everywhere except in vv. u> 1B - '-*; 
but even in vv, 14 * l6 theLXX read maVakh Jahweh, 
and no doubt this was the original reading, and 
not an intentional change introduced for the sake 
of harmony with the text elsewhere. Finally, in 
Jg 13 3ff - the angel of Jahweh, whom the parents 
of Samson took at first for a man of < lod, is in- 
tended to be an appearance of Jahweh Himself, as 
is shown not only by v. 18 , but quite expressly by 
v,S2i-. The last passage to which we may claim to 
appeal in this connexion is flos 12 4f - 'Jacob con- 
tended with God, he contended against a Divine 
manifestation [maVakh),'' etc. The prophet evi- 
dently avoids naming Jahweh Himself, but his 
meaning is clearly the same as is intended in the 
passage which underlies his reference (see above). 
Other witnesses to this sense of the expression 
tnal'akh Jahweh are to be found in the statements, 
summary as they are, of <In 48 16 (E), Jg 2 1 - 4 , 
2 K I 3,15 , and in the mention of the angel of God 
(in E parallel with the pillar of cloud in J) in 
Ex 14 ly . On Mai 3 1 see below. 

It is intelligible how, as the conception of God 
grew more profound, the above described pale 
manifestation, although only temporary and not 
exhausting the complete being of Jahweh, must 
have given offence to the religious sense. But this 
offence was not summarily removed by transform- 
ing the maVakh Jahweh into a created angel; on 
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the ntntriiry, men still lield fust to a representation 
of Jahweh, although with u stronger emplnuis laid 
upon the distinction between this and Jahweh 
Himwlf. Under this head f;ill certain passage* in 
width it is sometimes hard to say whether we :ue 
still to think of a uiii'ukh Jit/titr/i in the form 
descrilwd above, or simply of a created angel. So 
in Ex 23 wir * 'Truly I will send my* angel before 
then, to keeji thee l»v the way, and to bring thee 
into the nhive which I have prepared. Take ye 
heed of huu, and hearken unto his voice ; be not 
rebellions againjtt him, for he will not forgive your 
transgression ; for vt*j tmme is in him.' This last 
expression means nothing else than ' for he is a 
representation of mv bring' (see below, p. 640M.), 
and is not to be weakened, with Kwahl and others, 
as if it meant only that the angel represents CJod 
as the ambassador does the king, and has power 
to speak in His name ; on the contrary, he is him- 
self essentially Divine. We. shall presently see, 
however, that the ' name' of (iod is not so directly 
identieal with Hot! as could be said of the vtni'tik'h 
Jnhtreh. In the same sense as we have just estab- 
lished for 2',\ M we are to understand also 'A'2 U and 
XI- [read again, with Luc, 'my angel']. For in 
33 a " * it is said of Ood Himself that lie cannot go 
up in the midst of the Israelites, for He should 
have to deft troy sueh a stilt-necked people, Per- 
haps we ought, finally, to include in this category 
the passages where David is compared to the angel 
of God (2 S 14 17 - » W* ; on the other hand, t S 2y" 
has 'liker/H angel of Clod'). The expression is too 
general to permit of a certain interpretation, lint, 
seeing that the woman of Tekoa would hardly 
have ventured to treat David's wisdom as equal to 
the wisdom of (lod Himself, it is not unlikely that 
we are here also to think of a representation of 
Jah weh which is not absolutely identical with 
Him. On the other hand, 'the angel of Jahweh ' 
in '2 S 24 ,a is a creature angel, for Jahweh com- 
mands him to leave oil' his work of destruction. 
The case is similar in t K U) 7 (cf. v. 5 ) and -J K IU 35 
(Is ir, M ). Finally, in l's 34 M 7 > 33 5 '- we have perhaps 
simply the idea of a guardian angel (appointed by 
God). 

The thMthyifnmmmi of the 'angel of Jahweh' is 
wholly wanting in tim pre-exil its prophets ; and in 
Zee ilt - 3'- Slf -, where it reappears after a long 
interval, there can be no doubt as to the ereuturely 
character of this ' auge] of Jahweh.' For he prays 
to Jahweh, and Jahweh answers him in comforting 
words. He delivers the Divine commission (t u ) ; 
he is met by ' another angel ' (2 7 W) ; and again in 
3- [where, in view of v. 1 , read 'ami the angel of 
Jahweh said 1 ] he is once more expressly distin- 
guished from . I ah weh. In the considerably later 
passage, Zee 12*, 'the angel of .Jahweh' stands 
in parallelism with 'Elohim ; but the latter term 
is hern manifestly not simply the equivalent of 
Julr.cih, but stands for 'a supramiindane, Divine 
being'; so that even here 'the angel of Jahweh' 
is kept quite distinct from Jahweh Himself. One 
might rather be tempted to think of a self-revela- 
tion of Jahweh in the 'angel of the covenant' of 
Mai 3', seeing that he is named immediately after 
'the Lord,' t.'\ Jahweh. In reality, however, he 
is coupled with Jahweh only as His attendant and 
instrument, and thus at the same time distin- 
guished from 11 i in. 

{!>) Closely akin to the 'angel of Jahweh,' in its 
original sense, we have sometimes the 'face (c*ip 
fn'tnimi) of Jahweh,' i.e. simply Jahweh Himself 

•The Massoretic text has 'an angul' (as in Xu 2'> 1 ") ; hut 
doubtless we should read, with the Nunarilan text and Lm-i&n'A 
recension of the LXX, ' wo/ aneel ' (maVukhl). Cf. even the MT 
of v.-y 'For mine ururel shull a<t before thee,' etc.; and (in 
24 7 - ■ J0 , where we already rend, ' He shull send hi* angel before 
thee.' 

t A remarkable li-jlit is thrown upoil tbiS jJUOidur dc»i;;iiation A 



as personally present, although (like the mnl'tfkh 
Jaftwth) in a form of manifestation which does not 
exhaust His full being. Unfortunately, Hie prin- 
cipal passage which treats of this thritltxjtutvmm, 
namely Ex 33, has not been preserved entire, and 
hence its interpretation is difficult. In the text 
(v. air -), which is a combination of various sources 
and strata of sources, Uorl declares that He cannot 
[personally] go up in the midst of the people, else 
lie should have to consume them. Israel is much 
disturbed at this announcement ; but at (Jod's com- 
mand the people put olt' their ornaments, while lie 
announces His intention of considering how He may 
provide a substitute for His personal presence. 
After v." there must have been (from the pen of F) 
an account of the constructing of the tent and the 
sacred Ark from the ornaments of the people, for 
the existence of the tent is all at once assumed in 
v. 7 . The Ark, in fact, which represents Jahweh, 
is the substitute for His personul presence. When, 
now, in J's parallel (v. 1 - 11 ) I lod, in answer to Moses' 
question whom He means to send with the people, 
replies (v. u ), 'My face shall go [with you],' this 
cannot, in llat opposition to K, mean ' I in my own 
person.' That is to say, J, as well as F, must have 
had in view something secondary, some }mrtml 
representation of the full being of Jahweh, whether 
he, too, thought of the sacred Ark, or the self-mani- 
festation of God in the form of the mutttkh Jn lurch 
was before his mind's eye. It is to Ex 33 N , beyond 
doubt, that allusio'i is made in Dt 4 s7 and Is tS3". 
In the latter passage the present text speaks of 
' the angel of his face (pCtnim).' That would mean 
the angel in whom His pnnim, the manifestation 
of His presence, was found, lint we should cer- 
tainly read, with the LXX, 4 No messenger or 
angel [read tjx^h tv], but his face, saved them.' 
Here, plainly, fx'rnwt, as the pro pur manifestation 
of .Jahweh, is opposeil to messengers and angels, 
who are quite distinct from Him. Yet even the 
author of fs ti3 y cannot have regarded the ptiitim 
of Jahweh as absolutely identical with Him, else 
he would surely have" said simply 'Jahweh, Ac 
saved t';i'iu,' and not 'his face saved them.' In 
three other passages tha pdnhn of Jahweh denotes 
His appearing to execute judgment upon the foes 
of Israel ( l's '21 "'i'.'), or upon Israel itself (l's S0 t7 < ]G >, 
La 4 hi ' The angry glance of Jahweh hath scattered 
them'). 

(r) To the category of forms of Divine mani- 
festation belongs, fuither, the * glory (i>2| krihurf) 
of Jahweh.'* It is true that no perfectly certain 
evidence can l»e adduced ot the currency of (his 
thi'ohttjuinnwn as early as the pie-1'rophetie period. 
For in the very ancient passage, 1 S 4'--, kt'tl/id 
appears to bo a designation of Jahweh who dwells 
in the sacred Ark, and hence belongs to quite a 
diflereut category from the fo'ibinl in all other pre- 
exilic passages. * In the latter the fcCthAtl is the 
manifestation-form in which Jahweh on solemn 
occasions shows Himself to Israel ; it stands, above 
all, for the brightness which streams from the cloud 
surrounding Him. It may be that here, too, there 
was originally a connexion with I he thought of 
the storm -Cod who appears in dark lightning- 
Hashing cloud* (so, probably, still in Ex S3 W and 
Dt .r't-*'), but the kfihorf may exhibit it-elf apart 
from storms (so especially in 1 K 8" "l - t'h 7 1 , 
where the ktVa'ui of Jahweh in the form of a 
[bright] cloud tills the newly built temple). On 

by the circumstance that in Carttiaeinian inscriptions the cod- 
dess Tanil very fmuienth recuives the honorific title ' Foot' ol 
I Juul ' {pin* ISa'al), i.e. personal (as it were, incarnate) repre- 
sentation of the I»eity in t'cmral, 

• A ver,\ lhi>roii|ili examination ot the history ot tins notion 
wll be toond in von Hall's Die /terrtir/ikrit (r'nffw; ein* 
bihIii-ch-thi'iiiiKiiiicttr t'utt'rxttchuitg aiitaj^lrtint litter ifn* A He 
Te«tttinmit, die Turifiiiiw, A/tukrypheti, Apokctfifpum uiui da* 
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the other hand, in Is 6 3 (and so also in Nn 14 21f -, 
I lab v 2 14 , and often in the Psalms, c.ff. 19-' d) 72 ,u ) 
idbod appears t,o stand in a much wider sense for 
the manifestations of the Divine majesty and 
omnipotence whieh are displayed in all parts of 
the earth. 

Ignite a different sense attaches to the kdbod of 
Jahweh in Ezekiel as well as in Is 40-66 and in the 
so-called Priests' Code. Here it is plainly the 
form itself in whieh Jahweh becomes visihle, and 
not .simply the temporarily assumed veiling of His 
real being. This kdbod shines like Jtashmal* (Ezk 
]27£.). it vises from its place with a noise like that 
of a great earthquake (3 12 ), leaves the cherubim- 
chariot, and approaches the threshold of the 
temple, so that the temple is filled with the cloud 
[which veils the kdbod], and the fore-eourt with 
the brightness of the kdbod of Jahweh (9 3 10 4 ). 
Then, once more mounting the chariot (10 1M -, ef. 
also .S 23 S 4 ), it leaves the city and fixes its abode on 
the Mount of (Hives during the period of judgment 
and desecration (II 3 -'*). Thence, when the day of 
deliverance dawns, it returns by the east door to 
the temple, and the latter as well as the whole 
land shines anew in its reflexion. 

The same conception of the kdbod as a figure 
shooting out rays afar is found, although in a 
somewhat dillerent form, in the Messianic glimpses 
of Is 40-66. According to 40 5 it is to show itself 
as soon as the preparations for the return of the 
exiles are undertaken ; here, in all probability, it 
is thought of as the guide at the head of the re- 
turning band. On the other hand, in GO 11 - the 
kdbod of Jahweh streams over them (thus appar- 
ently in heaven) ; in 5!l iy ( I the ' name of Jalnveh,' 
see below), again, and in 6G' Bf * kdbCd may stand, as 
in Is 6 3 etc, lor the glorifying of the majesty and 
i omnipotence of Jahweh, which is visible to the 
whole world. 

The conception of the kdbod of Jahweh present 
in Ezk 1-11 and in eh. 43 recurs quite clearly in 
the Priests' Code, naturally without the connected 
notion of the chernbim-chariot. It is enthroned 
upon Sinai, enveloped in the cloud ; but to the 
eves of Israel it presents itself as devouring fire 
(Ex 24 1B£ -; cf. also Lv 9 331 -, Nu 14 10 1G 19 20* B ). In Ex 
40^- and Nu IT 7 [16 4i ] the cloud appears, as it were, 
as the herald and signal of the kdbod of Jahweh 
which appears immediately after it, and fills the 
Tent of Meeting. Cf. also the discission of the 
' Glory of Jahweh ' in vol. ii. p. 1S4 ft'. 

AH "the thcolvrfum-ena we have just described are 
attempts to bridge the gulf between the real being 
of Jahweh, which eludes human sight and com- 
prehension, and the realm of the visible, which is 
alone accessible and intelligible to man. One 
perceives the inadequacy of all comparisons, and 
yet these cannot be dispensed with so long as the 
human mind cannot conceive of personal action 
and influence proceeding except from a bodily 
form (this bodily form, moreover, being always 
primarily human). Hence it marks a consider- 
able advance on the old notion of the matakh 
Jahweh when in the theoloqumcnn of the pdnim 
and the kdbod of Jahweh the thought of a human 
form is kept as much as possible in the back- 
ground. Even if Ezekiel (P tif -) still ventures— in a 
supplementary sort of fashion — on a comparison of 
the kdbod of Jahweh with the human form ('a 
likeness as the appearance of a man,' v.-"; 'from 
that which appeared as his loins,' v." 7 ), in Dentero- 
Isaiah and the Priests' Code there is no allusion 
whatever to the form of a man. The only images 
that are considered worthy to represent the supra- 
mundane and mysterious being of Cod are fire 
(whieh is, as it were, the least material element) 

* According to the LXX and the Vulgate, this word (Sljv'n) 
etands for electron, that u», au amalgam of gold and silver. 



and the more than earthly brightness whieh pro- 
ceeds from it, and which is rendered tolerable to 
the human eye only by an enveloping cloud. 

(d) We have still, however, in this connexion, 
to speak of a tkeolofjnm-enon , whieh likewise aims 
at distinguishing between the immanent Jahweh 
and His manifestations and acts, avoiding at the 
same time all introduction of a bodily form. We 
refer to the remarkable expressions regarding the 
'name of Jahweh.'* The modern mind limls it 
hard to realize the profound meaning which a 
person's name possessed in the eyes of men, includ- 
ing the Israelites, in ancient times. Giesebreeht 
(I.e. p. 94) rightly defines a name as meaning, 
according to the aneient conception, 'a something 
parallel to the man, relatively independent of it:i 
bearer, but of great importance for his weal or 
his woe, a something which at once describes anc J 
influences its bearer.' He supports this defini 
tion (ib. p. 68 ff.) by very numerous and striking 
testimonies, derived from the conceptions of other 
peoples and religions. Put what is true of a 
human name is true also, mutatis mutandis, of the 
Divine name. To know it is of vital importance, 
for this is the condition of being able to use it in 
invocation ; and invocation has, according to primi- 
tive notions, a real efficacy, giving to the invok- 
ing party a kind of power over the name invoked, 
so that he ean compel its aid. This explains why, 
in heathen cults, the name of a particular god 
was studiously kept secret, lest it might be abused 
through being invoked by au improper party. t 

Now it is self-evident that in the UT, in the 
numerous passages, particularly in the Prophets 
and the Psalms, where the 'name of Jahweh' 
is introduced in various connexions, such erass 
and superstitions notions as underlie heathen 
magieal formulas are entirely absent. The con- 
ception of God found in the Prophets (including 
Deuteronomy, as the specifically Prophetical law. 
book) and the Psalms permits of no other view 
than that all those manifold expressions are used 
from a thoroughly purified religious and ethical 
standpoint. But, on the other hand, Giesebreeht 
is eertaiuly right in declaring the (almost univers- 
ally) enrrent explanation of these expressions to 
be inadequate, and, in attributing to the ' name 
of Jalnveh,' in at least a great number of in- 
stances, a far deeper meaning. Most are content 
to explain the 'name' as the expression of the 
character, the connotation of the Divine attri- 
butes, in so far as these have become known to 
the Israelites, or have manifested themselves for 

* Cf. Giesebrecht's monograph, Die alttest. Schtitzung dek 
Oottesnamfiu und ihre religio-nsgeschichtliche Gntndlage 
(Konigsberg, 1001), which is at once thorough-going, and opens 
up a number of new points of view. 

t A trace of this notion may be discovered with certainty 
in Gn 3230 an d jg 13I8 } n both passages the manifestation of 
Jahweh (for such is originally meant) declines to give its name, 
thus escaping, as it were, any further annoyance, lb may be, 
again, that in the Decalogue the commandment not to take 
Jahweh's name 'in vain" meant originally that men w«e not 
to compel action on the part of the sacred name by invoking it. 
So, too, Am 610 i s best explained, with Giesehrecht (p. 12S), as 
expressing a dread of provoking the fiercely enraged Deity still 
further bv uttering His name (cf. also &). Consideration is 
due, finally, to the remark of Giesehrecht (Friede fur Babel 
und Bibel, Kouigsberg, 1903, p. 41), that the abstract notion 'it, 
'deitv,' is employed so frequently in personal names because, 
like the terms expressing relationship, this served as a protec- 
tion to the Divine name, which might not be uttered. Cf. the 
numerous examples of such name-taboos collected from all 
quarters hv Giesebreeht, I.e. p. '6$, note 1 ; see also Frazer, 
Golden Bough*, i. 403 ff. 

With the magical and at the same time irresistible efficacy 
of the solemnly invoked Divine name is plainly connected the 
firm belief in the terrible power of the curse. Thus Ahimelech 
succumhs to the curse of Jothain (Jg 9*>- 5" b ) ; Micah escapes 
the effects of his mother's curse by prompt restitution of the 
money he had stolen from her ; and his mother at once removes 
the ciirse hv pronouncing a formula of blessing, in which the 
name of Jahweh is imoked (Jg I7 lff ); the curse of Elisha 'in 
the name of Jahweh ' brings summary destruction upon forty- 
two children (3 K. Z^). 
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their protection or deliverance. In point of fact, 
a number of fnjquiuitly ttinploy4*d expressions are 
more or less satisfactorily explained in this way 
[e.<j. when we read of proclaiming praising, cele- 
brating, glorying in, the name of God) ; there are 
even other* where the name appears to be in- 
tended only in the sense familiar to us — as a com- 
bination of partienlar sound* (so in all connexions 
where a pronouncing of (he Divine name is spoken 
of, swieh as calling upon, prnfaniny, blaspheming 
The name, or putting it [in blessing] upon any one, 
Nil (J'-' 7 , l's \2\> H ). Hut there remains a. very large 
number of passages in which these two methods 
of interpretation, so far from l>eing satisfactory, 
yield no sense at all - passages in which the name, 
in short, appears to be identical witli the person 
of G"d, This applies where snch expressions as 
' fear,' ' love,' ' honour,' ' confess,' * trust in,' ' wait 
for,' are prefixed to the name of God. That a 
manifestation-form of .lahweh as present to help is 
lure thought of, is evident from such instances as 
l's 2y-i" ('the name of the God of .Jacob defend 
thee!') 44" < a > (' through thy name we tread down 
our fetes,' cf. ti$ IU -' 2 }T>4 : Mi>( i help me, (J God, through 
thy name,' ef. I"J4*), I'r IS 10 (*a strong tower is the 
name of Jahweh').* 

If in the above passages the 'name' is really a 
personified •' power placed side b if side with the 
proper person of .lahweh' (Giesebieeht, be. p. GO), 
this throws a clear light not only upon the above 
(p. i;:W) cited passage Ex 23-' 1 (' My name is in 
him'), but also upon the expressions just noticed, 
such as 'call upon, praise, thank, the name of 
Jahweh.' They refer not to the name 'Jahweh' 
as the pronunciation of certain sounds, but to the 
'power' which has become hypostatized in it; 
otherwise, passages like l's W *i '■ (' I will declare 
to the praise of thy name, Jahweh, that it is good, 
that it hath delivered me out of all trouble') 
would be tpiite unintelligible. 

All the more intelligible, on the other hand, be- 
come the very numerous passages which speak of a 
localizing of the name at particular sanctuaries, 
notably at the temple in Jerusalem. Favourite 
forms of expression with Deuteronomy and with 
the Deuteronotnie redactors of the Historical books 
are, that Jahweh 'causes' His name ' to dwell' in 
the temple, or 'sets' it in the place chosen by Him, 
or that ' a house is built for his name,' so that now 
lie is to dwell for ever at Jerusalem (^K '23- 17 , 
2 Gli 33 4 ). It might be supposed that this applica- 
tion of the ' name of Jahweh' took its rise in the 
age of Deuteronomy, perhaps because the purilied 
1'rophetical conception of God urgently demanded 
such a distinction between the unapproachable, 
immanent Jahweh and His earthly forms of mani- 
festation. Iln t that this was not so is shown by 
Ex 2U- 4 , which stands at the very head of the Hook 
of the Govenant : ' In every spot [more exactly, 
'at every place of worship'] where 1 will cause 
my name to be remembered [i.e. simply, ' where 1 
will cause my "name" to be honoured as a mani- 
festation of my being localized there'], will I 
come to thee and bless thee.' We are tliusentitled 
not only to regard the theaioffumctton of the 'name 
of Jahweh' as one of the most signilicant attempts 
at distinguishing between the real essential being 
of Jahweh and I lis more or less perfect manifesta- 
tion-forms — analogous to the angel, the face, and 
the glory, of Jahweh but to cany it buck even 
to the pre - l'lophetic period of the religion of 
Israel. Nay, in this very period the belief in a 
)n<i(jienl ellicacy of the name must have played a 
more important role than later, when men, while 
laying emphasis upon the ' name' in expressions 

* The most striking instance ot this iiMie;e would be found in 
Is 3ir-T('The oame <>l .lahweh eomelh 
anger,' etc.), if t lie text haa come dowj 
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forms of manifestation* did not prevent men from 
seeking, even during this period, to realize a con- 
crete presence » f the God of Israel by having 
recourse to images of Jahweh. A proof of this 
lies in the circumstance that presenting oneself 
at the sanctuary is spoken of as ' behold in £ the 
face of Jahweh.' t Although this expression may 
have come afterwards to be employed in quite 
a weakened sense (as, for instance, in Is l'-), it 
certainly referred orif/inulli/ (like Ihe extremely 
frequent 'before .lahweh') to looking upon the 
image of the Deity. Exactly in the same way the 
expression ' stroke the face of .lahweh or of God,' 
which had at first a literal sense, was afterwards 
weakened to the general meaning of 'propitiate 
God or beg His favour.' As images of God we 
must reckon not only the very ancient pesel (^rs) 
or carved image and the bull-lignres (prohibited in 
Judah), but also the 'iphod and the ttriiphim. 

in) The pesel was a Divine figure, originally 
carved from woial or hewn in stone, for the most 
part probably in the form of a man, or at least 
with a human head. At first distinguished from 
th*" moll en image (nrr? imtssikkt'th), the word comes 
at lasr to be u#ed also of the latter (Is 4u ,,J 41°, 
etc.). Of course, for our present purpose, we leave 
out of account all those passages in which }>cset 
[prsilitu, with the same meaning, serves as plural] 
stands for the image of a heathen god (Nah I 14 ct 
«/.). There are many passages, however, in which 
pescl means an image of Jahweh ; and such a carved 
image appears to have been for long regarded as 
unobjectionable, whereas the molten image (prob- 
ably with allusion to Israel's bull worship) is 
already prohibited in the .lahwistie section of 
which Ex 34" forms a part. Even if the prohibi- 
tion of the prsei in the Decalogue (Ex 2tl 4 '-, Dt "/) 
extends to images of Jahweh, this would be simply 
a proof that the Decalogue (or at least the pro- 
hibition of images) originated later than J — a 
conclusion which is favoured by the circumstance 
that there were also other species (see below) of 
images of Jahweh which, till far into the mon- 
archical period, continued to be reverenced without 
opposition, or at least to be employed as a means of 
obtaining Divine oracles. No doubt, it is an image 
of .lahweh that we are to understand by tJie/>e.W + 
of Micah (.Ig 17 3f *), seeing that it was procured 
with a sum of money that had been dedicated to 
.lahweh. The original narrative is not intended 
to convey any censure of M icah's action, but simply 
to give an account of the origin of the cult of the 
dnliweli- image nt Dan (cf. \$ Mt -). 

(/>) The %'j>ti6d (-tx) appears exclusively as an 
image of Jahweh, and more than once is clearly 
connected with the obtaining of oracles. The word 
means primarily 'something throvnoeer'' (as applied 
to a garment it answers to the German Vbcnntrf 

* Anions these may also be included in a certain sense the 
' spirit of Jahweh or of Cod ' ; on which see In-low, pp. G53, 0661' f. 

t It is simply a correction made in dogmatic interests (in view- 
ed Ex 3$#>), when alrcndv in Ihe LXX, and consequently in the 
MT, by means of a pointing which is linguistically hardly eon- 
(Livable, the beholding of the face of God is tnuibforaud into 
an 'appearing Utore Ihe face of God.' In Ex :«£»and Dt U'.lS 
(and hence also Ex '>W, where the Samaritan text still offers 
correctly the accusative sign Tin instead of '^N) read nip* (' lit 
liitn behold') for -ip; ('let him apjear'); and in Ex M4--*, Dt 
31 11 , Is 112 rwM | rmej? ('to behold) for nun 1, ('to appear'). 
Even in Ex 2.11* liV- 10 , where the passive !»e^ (in the sense of 'my 
face shall not be ween ') might tte possible, we should prohahl 
read the actire '**";• (' I hey shall b. hold '). 

1 The 'molten image ' nnmed along with the pcsel is, in all 
probability, a mistaken addition, and so is the ttrfphhn coupled 
ntioii ot the narrative). 
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or fJberzug) ; coupled with bad, 'linen,' it stands 
for the ' waistcoat ' (see vol. i. p. 725 a ) worn by the 
priests or by people in general on ritual occasions 
(1 S 2 1S worn by the youthful Samuel, 2 S 6 U by 
David before the sacred Ark). In the Priests' Code, 
linally, the 'cph6d (without bad) is the ornamental 
'waistcoat' of the high priest, in winch is the 
pocket with the sacred lots, the Urim and Thum- 
inim (Ex 25 7 , and esp. 2S 4ff -). The attempt made, 
on the ground of these passages, to explain 'ephod 
in every instance as = * waistcoat ' or the like, and 
thus to get over the mention of an image of God, 
is shattered by a number of ancient passages, 
nboat whose true meaning no doubt can arise. 
When Gideon, according to Jg 8- Gt -, expended 1700 
shekels of gold on the making of an 'ij)Md, and 
' set' [it is the same word, j'jjn, that is used else- 
where of the erecting of mazzebuth or monuments] 
it in Ophrah, it cannot be a ' waistcoat ' that is in 
view ; on the contrary, the writer means to record 
to the credit of Gideon how, out of tlue spoil, lie 
had an image of J ah well constructed. The re- 
dactor of the Hook of Judges, it is true, views his 
conduct differently (v. 276 ): 'All Israel went a 
whoring after it, 5 i.e. practised idolatry with it. 
But this very expression clearly indicates that the 
redactor, too, thinks of the 'ephod as a Divine 
image, only that to him such an image is absolutely 
forbidden, under any circumstances, by the prin- 
ciples of the Deuteronomic legislation. Again, in 
Jg 17 s the 'ephud, being parallel to the p$.$el of the 
other recension of the narrative (see above, p. (Hl b , 
note +), is nothing other than an image of Jahweh. 
The same holds good of 1 S 2l l0 i ! '', where every- 
thing becomes clear if we think of the sword of 
Goliath, wrapped in a garment ' behind the ephod,' 
as hanging upon the wall behind the image of 
Jahweh standing on a pedestal in the apse of the 
sanctuary. In like manner the 'ephod of 1 S 2' JS 
I4 :<1S [here correcting the text by the LXX] 23 s - 9 
3D 7 is the portable image of Jahweh, which the 
priest brings forward at the command of Saul or 
of David, because it was required for the obtaining 
of an oracle from Jahweh. It is nowhere indicated 
that the 'ephOd itself contained any mechanism for 
casting lots. On the contrary, the lots would 
appear simply to have been cast in presence of the 
image, and thus as it were before the face of 
Jahweh, and the result was accordingly regarded 
as having His sanction. That such an employment 
of the image of Jahweh was still viewed as quite 
urohjectionable, is shown by Flos 3 4 . where the 
prophet simply means that Israel (in exile) will 
have to dispense with all the requisites for a normal 
political and religious life, including "ijjhdd and 
ten/phi in. 

Now, it may naturally be asked how the Divine 
image and the priestly * waistcoat ' could he desig- 
nated by one and the same name.* The view that 
'ephud. stands properly for the gold or silver over- 
laying or casing of an image of wood, elay, or 
even brass, can appeal for support to Is 30~, where 
the certainly equivalent feminine form 'dphudddh 

* Th. U. Foote, in what is in itself a very thorough and in- 
genious monograph. The Ephod: its Form and L'xc (Baltimore, 
191)2), denies that there is any distinction between 'ephod and 
'ephod bad. The latter expression, si^-e ij in the sense of 
' linen ' is unproved, he explains as = ' 'ephod partis [vhilis],' and 
the 'ephdd itself as the container of the sacred lots, a kind of 
pocket which may have been developed from the primitive 
loin-cloth. Foote arrives at this result (although he himself 
recognizes imagim in the tertlphim so often associated with the 
'ephud) by a quite artificial and untenable exegesis of .Tg- h-.*, 
1 S 2t 10 , and other passages. Moreover, if the 'ephdd was 
nothing but a pocket for the sacred lots, whence its sharp con- 
demnation in Jg S 271 ', and the bold alteration of the text in 1 i> 
14 13 , where, in place of the objectionable 'ephod [so still the 
LXX], the Ark— wholly impossible here— is inserted in the JIT? 
The only explanation of this is that even at a very late date the 
true meaning of the 'ephud in those passages was still 
known, and on that account gave offence 
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stands parallel with zippiii, the metal casing of 
carved images. Yet it is a question whether 'iphod 
did not primarily denote simply the garment used 
to clothe the Divine image (ef. Jer 10", Ezk 16 18 ). 
From this, as the most precious part and that which 
most struck the eye, the whole image might soon 
come to take its name. If we might assume that 
this ephod already had attached to it a pocket 
with the sacred lots, this would explain very simply 
how in the Priests' Code (Ex 2S GBf -) the objection- 
able 'ephod could be wholly ignored as an image of 
the Deity, but retained without prejudice in the 
form of a garment with the oracle-pocket.* 

(c) Not only the 'ephod but also the tcraphhn 
(n'r^jri) should doubtless be understood as images 
of the Deity — for the most part (see below), images 
of Jahweh. With the exception of 2 K 23 J4 and 
Zee 10 2 , the word teraphim-, in spite of the plural 
form, should probably be everywhere (quite cer- 
tainly so in IS 19 13 - m ) taken as the designation 
of only one image ; that is to say, it is an example 
of the so-called pliiridis mrjestatis, as happens 
frequently with such words as 'ildonhn, be til hit, 
and usually "elohim. The etymology is still quite 
obscure. The connexion with the repha'im, or 
shades, favoured by many, is extremely improb- 
able. All that is elear is that the teraphim is 
related to the 'ephod in the same way as the image 
of a household god is to the more official image set 
up in a 'god's house ' and attended to by a priest. 
That the teraphim is not necessarily an image of 
Jahweh is proved by the case of the teraphim 
stolen by Ilachel from Laban (Gn 31 vx ***■>, "which 
the latter calls ' my god' (vv. 30 - 32 ) ; and by Ezk 
2l- 8 (- 1 *, where the king of Babylon eonsnlts the 
teraphim at the crossing of the roads. In all other 
passages it is quite possible to understand teraphim 
to mean an image of Jahweh. So [probably, in- 
deed, by a later and mistaken expansion], along 
with the 'ephud, in Jg 17 5 is 14 * 1 "-'* 1 S 1'J' 3 - * 
(which passages speak plainly in favour of a 
humanlike form), and llos 3 4 (again coupled 
with the 'Pphod; see above). The circumstance 
that in 1 S KV JS , 2 K 23 J \ and Zee 10 2 (where the 
tertlphim appear just as in Ezk 21'*, as giving 
oracle*) the possession and use of a teraphim is 
branded as a species of idolatry, proves nothing 
against its character as an image of Jahweh. From 
the Prophetic point of view, which is that repre- 
sented in all the above passages, there is little 
difference between imaaes of Jahweh and images 
of actual idols. The hypothesis that the teraphim 
represented a survival of images of ancestors or 
stood for former tribal and family gods, would 
indeed suit well their character as household gods, 
but lacks all probability. Apart from the fact 
that no certain evidence can be adduced in favour 
of the prevalence of Ancestor Worship in Israel 
(see above, p. 01-111'.), it is hard to suppose that in 
the house of so zealous a Jahweh-worshipper as 
David there should have been found any image 
but one of Jahweh. Of the existence of the latter 
kind of image we have proof, above all, in Ex 21 B . 
There we read that the slave who has no desire to 
go free in the seventh year is to be pinned by the 
ear to the doorpost before [the image of] God, 
which is evidently assumed as set up by the en- 
trance. In view of the whole spirit and standpoint 
of the Ciiok of the Covenant, this can refer only to 
an image of Jahweh as the witness of this sym- 
bolical transaction. f In like manner ' God ' in 22 7 & 

* Mention should be made here of the suggestion of Schwallv 
(Scmit. Kriegmlterttimer, i. 15) that the priest, when giving 
oracles, himself put on the 'ephod, the clothing of the idof, 
that the knowledge of the god might thus he transmitted to 
him. 

f That 'elohim in this passage cannot be understood, accord- 
ing to the usual interpretation, as meaning 'judges ' (as lepre- 
senjatives of Ood), is. proved by Dt 15 17 , where, in the otherwise 
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might also be understood of a th-ftphbn ; but there, 
a*vr*ll as in v. 8 «% tlie reference is mure likely to a 
Divine image in a public sanctuary. 

Kroin the above wo conclude, then, flint tin* 
'CphCil and (at least from the monarchical period) 
the tirt'fjihbn as well were imago* of Jahweh, 
whieh as sneh ware regarded as quite unobjection- 
able in the pre- Prophetic period, nay, even as late 
as llosea i3'), until at last they w«re involved in 
f lie same condemnation as images of idols proper 
(uf. below, «. 079 b !!'.). 

{(I) Filially, the gohhn buJh set up by Jeroboam 
at llethel and I >an were intended a*- images of 
Jahweh, and not as heathen images. It might ap- 
pear otherwise from the language of the Chronicler 
(2 Ch 13 s it (ft.), but the truth was still quite 
evident to the Deuteronomie redactor of the Uooks 
of Kings (cf. t K 12*"-). Iu like manner the 
narrative of Ex 32 lff -, whieh belongs to the older 
sources of the Pentateuch, is quite aware that 
Aaron meant to represent Jahweh by the golden 
calf whieh had brought Israel out of Egypt, for 
he makes him in v. 5 proclaim a feast to Jahweh. 
But even here the giving of this form to Jahweh 
is looked upon as a grievous oll'ence on the part of 
Aaron; and the Deuteronomist is never weary in 
the Uooks of Kings of denouncing this cult as 
* the sin of .Jeroboam,' and of discovering in it one 
of the principal causes of the downfall of the 
Northern kingdom (uf. especially "2 K 17-" r -)- 

The question whether in the pre - Prophetic 
period all those ditl'erent kinds of images were 
actually identilied with Jahweh, and were thus 
venerated as jHishen, cannot be answered right oil' 
bv a Yes or a No. The plurality of images (so iu 
particular also tlie/u.<oolhelul bull -figures atEethcl 
and Dan) would naturally lead of iUelf to a dis- 
tinguishing between Jahweh enthroned in heaven 
or upon Sinai and His numerous pictorial repre- 
sentations. I'nt only too frequently, at least 
amongst the lower orilers, there would be a ten- 
dency to fall into the error of confounding the 
Deity with His image, just as in the Koman 
Catholic Church distinctions are made by the 
people between different images of the Mother of 
(iod in regard to their miraculous virtues, although 
all these images are meant to represent one and 
the same person. The reproach so frequently 
addressed by the pre ■ exilic Prophets to their con- 
temporaries,'' that thev ' bowed down to the work 
of their hands,' must nave been no less applicable 
in the pre I'ronhctie period. Half unconsciously 
men changed, like the heathen (Ko 1*), the glory 
of the immortal God into the image of perishable 
men iind beasts. 

5. He fore closing our discussion of the con- 
ception of (.iod, it may be fitting here to touch 
brielly upon the few passages that speak of awjzls 
as intermediate beings betwixt God and man, and 
of certain hnlf • mythotoyical jiyurcs which had 
already taken their place in Jahwism in the prc- 
rroplietie period.* 

(a) The Vdief in snpramundane and at the same 
time almosl independent j>owcrs shows itself in 
the most surprising fashion in Gn G'" 4 , a pas-age 
with a strong mythological colouring, which be- 
longs to the oliler stratum of .). The bant 'i/vhitti 
[lit. ' sons of the gods,' but really a designation of 
those who belong to the category of 'eitihhn or 
Tiiunina (just as bent- ntbi'im does not mean ' sons 
»lmost identical text, the referent- to VtfAiw is omitted. Tin- 
Ueulcrononiihl, in hut. quite correelly understood the reference 
to be to an inia^c of Jabiveh, and suppressed il <>» tli.it account. 
Au'-iin, in Ex 22* '-Ttw.fct and 1 is 'S^ 'ilOhim has oo other cense 
tluii that ot 'Deity.' 

* t'l Kostci-x, art. ' llct on<doan en de cnUvikfccling iler 
anyHnlntfic under Israel' in Tticol. Tijdxchr. l^Tc, pp. :MtT., 
11:; IT. ; A. Acberhard, art. ' Uotlei t'ni<a\buntf i»-i h «len vereM- 
Iwhtn Sehriften' in ticlwiztr Thed* Zeti&H ■ p* U»tf4, \ji 

inn. t/iuiiWCU 1. 



of the prophets,' but members of the guild of 
n&lifim)] appenr here, if not as full- blooded popular 
gods in the *wn#e of polytheism, yet us standing 
outside the realm of dahwisni ns a kind of demi- 
godc. In all probability the original text meant 
simply to record that from their union with the 
daughters of men there sprang up on earth a 
hybrid race similar to the Titans and giants of 
Greek mythology, lint it must be mid oil tliat 
(in l,r - is" the only passage of this kind. The brut* 
'iit>hi-m are mentioned elsewhere only in .lob 1" 2' 
3S 7 , where they are simply angelic beings in the 
service and train of God. 

A more frequent designation of these inter- 
mediate beings is mtU'rikh, ' messenger,' ' angd.' 
Uf course we here leave out of account the al ove 
(p. G3S f. ) described throlurfttmriivii of the ' angel of 
Jahweh or of God. 5 To the category of creature 
angels serving or surrounding Jahweh ma}' have 
belonged, according to the pre-1'rophetie popular 
belief, the ' men ' who accompany Jahweh on His 
visit to Abraham [in Gn 19'- ", after parting from 
Jahweh, they are first called 'angels J and are 
entertained by the latter.* So also the guardian- 
angel sent by Jahweh in Gn 24 7 - *», Xn 2d 1 * 
(although in these passages the idea of the 
iiittf'akfi Jahweh is not remote), and 1 K t!) 5 ; 
further, the angels of (In 2S 1 - (E) whom Jacob in 
a dream sees ascending and descending a ladder 
(namely, in order to facilitate communication be- 
tween heaven and earth at Hethel, a principal 
centre of revelation [the mention of the ladder in 
this passage shows that angels are still thought of 
as nnwinged]) ; and the troop of angels of God 
(Gn 32 :J <-> [E]) whose appearance led Jacob to give 
the city of M>t{atn<(un ('camp') its name. In the 
very doubtful text, Dt 33-, the 'holy myriads' 
may probably refer originally to tin; attendants 
of God at theophanies. In addition to these Sew 
passages from the Ten tat each there are in the 
older strata of the Historical books: Jos .V s (J ?), 
where the leader of the [heavenly] army of Jahweh 
meets Joshua ; and 2 K 17 , where the fiery horses 
and chariots are to be thought of as driven by 
angels. The 'destroying angel' of 2S 2 1 1 ", who 
at the command of Jahweh smites the people with 
pestilence, is evidently thought of, not as a pro- 
fessional ' executioner angel,' but as one appointed 
by God to carry out His judgment in this par- 
ticular instance. In 1 K 22 1U , again, in the vision 
of the prophet Mieaiah the whole host of heaven 
on the right and the left of Jahweh represents a 
celestial deliberative assembly. Quite a peculiar 
position is occupied here by ' the spirit,' who, in 
the light of the whole context, can be only the 
personified spirit of prophecy. Nothing is said in 
any of these passages about the moral quality of 
the angels, for even in Dt 33- [if the text be 
correct] 'holiness' refers not to their moral per- 
fection, but only to their exaltation above this 
world ami their' belonging to (iod. So also the 
comparison of David to an angel of God (1 S 20") 
has in view only the trust and reverence due to 
angels. — Our whole survey shows, however, that 
in early Israel statements about angels play only 
a subordinate part, anil belong rather to the 
popular beliefs than to JahwiMn proper. It is 
| to be noted, moreover, that the ino»t characteristic 
expressions are connected either with a dream (Gn 
2s 1 -) or a vision (1 K 22 1U , 2 K iP" may also le 
included in this category). 

(6) To the realm of angels belong, beyond doubt, 
the svrilj/hitn (□'?-£•). Although mentioned only in 

* According to the oldest form of this narrative, a* conies 
out plainly in IV a - 1015 , Jahweh alone appears to Abraham. 
OITenrejs naturally taken, at this by a Ian r n-een.tion, winVh 
il tiov *kJruj|t< » »t rwi »*en w»)i the earlier one, and which 
liitrftdricf .* ttrt-eMntn b/Jr&eN jit p]a.:e of Jahweh. 
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the vision of Isaiah (G~), they appear there as well- 
known beings, so that the belief in them may 
eertainly be assumed for the pre-Prophetie period. 
Furnished with six wings, they oiler around God's 
throne antiphona) praise in the Trisagion ; one 
of them purges the lips of the prophet, and 
announces to him the forgiveness of his sins. 
The}' are thus, in fact, intelligent beings, angels. 
Of the numerous explanations of the name, the 
only one that can be taken in earnest is that which 
traces it hack to the singular sdrdph. This word 
means properly 'serpent' (Nu 21 s , Dt S lfl ), and 
the seraphim must accordingly have been origin- 
ally serpent- formed creatures — embodiments, in- 
deed, of the .serpent -like lightning- flashes that 
play around Jahweh. But, in the ease of the 
seraphim of Isaiah, the six wings may he regarded 
as all that has survived of this somewhat mytho- 
logical form. Moreover (probably long before the 
time of Isaiah), they have assumed human form, 
as is evident not only from the song of praise (v. 3 ), 
which would he ineoneeivable in a serpent's mouth, 
but from the hand (v. 6 ) and the speech of the 
suro/ih (v. 7 ). It may be noted, finally, that here 
again in Is it is a vision that is recorded. 

(c) Even more clearly than the seraphim, the 
cherubim {kSritbim, D'3~3 or can?, sing, kcrub) 
belong originally to the realm of mythology,* 
The etymology of the word is still disputed. 
According to some, kcrub is from the same root 
(Sanskrit gribh, ' grip ') as the Greek ypv$, 
' griffin ' ; according to others, it is due to a 
transposition of the consonants of rckub, 'chariot' 
(ef . Ps 104 3 ), from the root rttkab, ' ride ' or ' drive ' 
(see below). The most prohable derivation would 
be from the Assyr. kurubu (plnr, kitrtlbi), 'great,' 
1 strong,' if it could be proved with certainty that 
the winged bull-colossi with human heads, found 
at the entrance of Assyrian palaces, bore the name 
kiirilbi. 

All the various references to the cherubim have 
this in common, that they always imply the near- 
ness of God, or at least indieate a sacred spot. 
But there are evidently two quite distinct under- 
lying conceptions, which were only at a late period 
combined into one [hence even the name kertib 
might have a double etymology]. According to 
Ps IS 11 (ef. also Is ID 1 ) the cherub is a pale form of 
the wind-driven storm-cloud which serves Jahweh 
as His chariot [or which, originally, He rides as a 
horse ?].t The other sense of the word her lib is 
that of a guardian of saered spots. To this cate- 
gory belong the cherubim of Gn 3"*, who, after the 
expulsion of our first parents, guard the entrance 
to the Garden of Eden [i.e. according to the 
original intention of the narrative, the dwelling- 

* C(., for the special literature, Kosters, art. ' De Cherubim ' 
in Theol. Tijdschr. 1&79, p. 445 if.; Triehs, Veteris Testamenti 
de Cherubim doctHna, Berlin, 18S8; J. Xikel, Di\ Lehre den AT 
iiber die Cherubim vnd Seraphim [Wurzburg dissertation ; full 
of dogmatic prejudices], Hrtslau, 1890; J. Petersen, Cherubim, 
Ontersloh, IbiK {account of the various interpretations from the 
time of Luther downwards]. 

t Instead of one cheruh, a number of cherubim appear in 
1 S 4-», 2 S G 2 , 2 K 1915 as hearers of God or of the Divine throne. 
Of these passages the last cited can scarcely have any other 
meaning, especially as there Hezekiah prays fur a judicial 
intervention of Jahweh against AsByria, and thus, as it were, 
for an appearance of Jahweh. In a similar connexion ' He that 
Bitteth upon the cherubim* is still mentioned in such late 
passages as Ps K) 2 ( ! ) 99 1 . On the other hand, it is scarcely to be 
doubted that in 1 S 4 4 and in 2 S 6- the same expression is due 
to a subsequent interpolation, and is intended of the golden 
cherubim upon the lid of the sacred Ark, which are first men- 
tioned in the Priests' Code (Ex 25i 3lt ). According to the 
latter (Nu 7*>), Jahweh sjteaks to Moses from this lid, 'from 
between the two cherubim,' i.e. He has His proper dwelling- 
place there. The above interpolation was very natural on the 
part of a late redactor of 1 S 44 and 2 S 6 2 , because in both 
these passages there is express mention of Jahweh's relation to 
the sacred Ark. It is impossible that any of the ahove passages 
can refer to the two great cherubim which Solomon ()»ee text 
above) set up beside the «aci ' 



,t cherubim which bolomon ()»ee text . Tins conclusion. is lav 

*****gitj the, are compared by Phil 



place of God] ; and also the huge cherub forms, 
carved in olive wood, which Solomon set up in the 
temple to the right and the left of the sacred Ark, 
in such a way that with their outstretehed wings 
they tilled the whole space (1 K &**• 8 6f -). So also 
the carved ligures of cherubim on the walls and 
doors ( 1 K 6- 9 - 32 - ») and vessels (T 29 - M ) of the temple 
indicate the near presence of God. Hence they 
appear also in the visionary temple of Ezekiel 
(Ezk 4V m -), as well as in the sanetuary which the 
Priests' Code assumes for the period of the wilder- 
ness wanderings. In the latter they present them- 
selves, partly as worked on the curtains and the veil 
(Ex 26 1, 31 ), partly as two golden figures, with their 
faees turned towards each other, plaecd on the lid 
of the saered Ark (25 18ff - ; ef. preced. col., note + ). 

It is hard to say what form we ought to attri- 
bute to the cherubim with which we are dealing. 
In Ex *3fr° they have only one face eaeh, whereas 
in Ezk 41 18ff - each has a man's and also a lion's 
face. Still more complicated is the description of 
them in the first vision of Ezekiel (l 5ff -). Here 
each of the four cherubim has four faces (a 
man's, a lion's, an ox's, and an eagle's) and four 
wings, besides human hands. Besides this, they 
are, according to 10 1 -', quite covered with eyes, 
symbols of the Divine omniscience. That they 
are creatures endowed with reason might be 
inferred at least from 10 7 , if the cherub there 
belongs to the original text ; but not from 3 12 , 
where for Tpii we should read en? (' when the glory 
of Jahweh lifted itself up'). A comparison of all 
the above data leads to the conclusion that the 
cherub was indeed thought of all along as a 
hybrid being, but originally as probably composed 
of only two different bodies.* At the same time 
it can hardly be doubted that the Biblical cherubim 
are of Babjdono-Assyrian origin, although they 
need not have been Jirst borrowed in the age of 
Solomon. But it is impossible to decide whether 
the ordinary cherub form corresponded to the 
Assyrian winged bulls or lions with a human head 
or the human forms with a bird's head. All that 
appears to he certain is that the complicated cherub 
forms in Ezk 1 and 10 (with all their additions) 
owed their initiation to the imagination of this 
prophet, only that he has perhaps united in one 
what the popular belief attributed to a number of 
hybrid beings. The most important point to 
notiee is that Ezekiel, in his description, is the 
first to unite the conception of a griffin form with 
the other in which we found a pale form of the 
storm-cloud as the bearer of Jahweh. For the 
cherubim of Ezekiel, as is plain from l 2 -- Mff - 9 3 
(where the whole appearance is included in the 
singular 'eherub') lu 4 - lsf -, are the bearers of tlte 
crystal plane on which the throne of Jahweh rests ; 
by means of the wheels, which are inseparable from 
them, they move the chariot-throne of Jahweh. 
Of quite a different kind is the cherub of Ezk 28 ,3ff -, 
who, all covered with precious stones, walks upon 
the saered mount of the gods amongst stones of 
lire. Here a direct borrowing from a mytholu- 
gumenvn of the East, as well as a partial affinity 
with Gn 3- 4 , is unmistakable. It should be re- 
marked, however, that this cherub serves only the 
purpose of comparison (with the king of Tyre), 
while the cherubim of chapteis 1 and 10 belong 
simply to a vision, and those of the temple and 
the tabernacle are merely symbolical ornaments. 
Hence they can in no case be reckoned amongst 
the necessary elements of Jahwism. 

hi. syncretism between jahweh and tub 
Canaanjte Baal. Defeat of Baal through 

jAUWEltS BEING FINALLY LOCALIZED IN 

r ,*This conclusion, is favoured also by the circumstance that 
■* v — Philo and Joseplms with the sphinxes. 
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Cava ax and coming to be conceived of as 
GOD OF HEAVEN. 1. Israel on entering Caiman 
fon ml itself in pi wcuee of a pretty highly civilized 
people, which lnul long ago adopted tin- settled 
Idi-iii of life, whs skilled in agriculture, gardening, 
and vine - culture, and in consequence enjoyed 
great tu.iteriii] prosperity. Nothing was inure 
.in 1 11 nil than that Israel *hould seek to compete 
with the t'anaanites in tlie above-named industries. 
True, the transition from t lie purely nomadic to 
the agricultural state was aenOmplbdied hut 
slowly. The patriarchal narratives, winch may 
be regarded as a faithful picture of the conditions 
that prevailed during the earlier part of the period 
of the Judges, still exhibit a mingling of the 
settled with the nomadic life; and even in the so- 
called Book of the Covenant (Ex "21-23) the pastur- 
ing of tlocks evidently still plays an important 
role along with the cultivating of the .soil. The 
necessity of learning the liner arts of field- and 
vine-culture from the Cannanites— and that in 
constant association with them — would of itself 
suffice to explain numerous Canaanite intlnences 
upon the conduct and the habit* of thought of the 
l.-raelites. Kut there are other two very powerful 
factors that come into view in this connexion. 

(a) In the lirst place, the land into which Israel 
penetrated had belonged from times remote to 
another god who, in various forms, was wor- 
shipped at the different sanctuaries of the country, 
and whose rights as owner no one at hist dreamt 
of contesting. To Israel, as to every other people 
of those days*, it was ^elf-evident that every nation 
and country had its own god. The latter may in- 
deed be temporarily overcome by the more power- 
ful god (or gods) of a foreign nation, but his ex- 
istence is not therewith ended. The thought, 
however, of a defeat of Uaal (or the baals) of 
Canaan touhl not take its rise among the Israel- 
ites so long as thev were able only with diffi- 
culty (as is .shown by Jg I 5 lS ,ff - etc.) to main- 
tain their position in the land side by side with 
the Cniianuites. In view of all this, it was p&r se 
belf- evident that Uaal, the god of the land, was 
to be regarded as the hestower of the fruits of the 
land, and was entitled to thanks accordingly. 
(b) Hut, in the second place, according to the con- 
ceptions of antiquity, agriculture itself was viewed 
as a branch of tin* cult of the god of tin: land, or at 
least as part of the religious customs and usages 
which are traced back to him, and on that account 
are observed and handed down with superstitions 
care. This view linds an instructive exposition in 
Is 2$* a : 

When we take all the above considerations 
into account, the conclusion we inevitably draw is 
that it was almost impossible that Israel should 
escape being involved in the cult of Uaal if it 
desired to maintain its existence on hit soil, in the 
midst of his people, who were ill atl'ected towards 
Israel. The only question is whether this way of 
looking at the matter was -at least for a length of 
time— shared by all classes of the people without 
exception, or whether, at least amongst the intel- 
lectual and religions leaders there were those who 
even then put forward in downright earnest the 
supreme plea of the Sinai religion: ' Jahweh — and 
.Jahweh alone— is the Coil of Israel.' We may 
infer that there were, judging from the energy 
with which the struggle against Uaal was after- 
wards undertaken, and which implies a continuous 
maintenance of exclusive .fahwism. There are, 
however, no direct testimonies to a struggle main- 
tained at every period with the worship of Uaal. 
It might perhaps be supposed that a distinction 
should be drawn K'tweeii the Canaanite Uaal, who 
was unite early superseded, anJ of whom there, is 
no further trace even in the utivient records; of tlie 



opening monarchical period, and tho Tyrian Uaal 
ini]M)ited by .Jezebel and Athaliah, against who:u 
a violent storm of opposition at once arose. Unt 
this would be to disregard a very trustworthy 
witness, whose testimony is to quite a dillerciit 
etlect, namely H o.s !> 7 * s ' ir \ When the prophet here 
repronche* his countrymen witli going atter their 
lovers [tlie hauls], who were supposed to have 
W'stowed upon them bread and water, wool and 
llax, oil and ' drinks ' (v. u \ 1 '-* vines and fig-tryws), 
he is thinking not of times long gone by, nor of tho 
cult of the Tyrian Uaal, but of an ineradicable 
delusion of the people which can be traced down 
to the time of llosea that is, till the closing 
days of the Northern kingdom : 'she knoweth not 
that it is / [Jahweh] who have bestowed upon her 
the corn and the must and the oil, and have given 
her silver and gold in abundance— upon Uaal hath. 
she expended it ' (Hos ii 10 '**). It may be that tho 
complaint of llosea applied in a much larger 
measure to the kingdom of Israel than to that of 
Judah. Uut, in any case, it furnishes a very 
notable testimony to the tenacity with which tho 
belief in Uaal as the god of the "land and the dis- 
penser of its fruits persisted amongst a portion of 
the people.* 

2. From all the above considerations it follows 
that the picture which the Deuteronomie redactor 
of the Uook of Judges (ef. esp. 2 UfC -) sketches of the 
religious conditions of the period of the Judges is 
not true to the historical reality. To him — from 
the standpoint of the 7th or 6th cent. H.C. no 
other view is possible except that any inclination 
to the cult of other gods is at the same time 
complete apostasy from Jahweh, the Cod of the 
fathers (Jg 2"). It is the anger of Jahweh, occa- 
sioned by their conduct, and the oppression at the 
hands of" their foes to which lie gives them over, 
that (according to this view) lirst bring Israel 
to reilexion and a return to Jahweh. Uut the 
truth is that in these early times men considered 
it unite an intelligible position that, on the one 
hand, they should hold fast to Jahweh in all 
matters all'eeting the people as a whole (so, for 
instance, especially in war ; cf. above, p. (>3!i") ; 
while, on the other hand, they did not break with 
Uaal, the god of tlie land and the bestower of 
fruits, but rendered to him the thanks and the 
olierings that were his due. Such conduct is not 
to be viewed as pure idolatry, and still less as 
polytheism ; it is simply a species of syncretism 
which aims at satisfying, each in its own way, all 
the varieties of religions needs. In like manner, 
among the Arabs, long after the victory of Islam, 
the local cult of the pre-lslamie gods persisted, 
partly in the popular usages (forbidden by Islam), 
partly in some usages incorporated with Islam 
itself. 

3. In the long run, however, this double cult 
of quite heterogeneous gods became impossible: 
one or other must yield. And, as a matter of 
fact, by aid of the ancient sources we can still 
trace pretty accurately tlie long process which led 
to the complete conquest and suppression of the 

* Sun ivinjj traces nf this notion arc discovered by Schwally 
(Semit. Kritjxaltrrtiuiirr, i. Slff.) in such le^al prescription* as 
that newly planted fruit tree* were to In- left untouch?*! tor 
three vears, hut in tlie fourth year their fruits were to bo 
dedicated to .Jahweh (I.v lfl» tr ; cf. la 2n"», where a similar rule 
is supposed to hold of vineyards) ; that a field was not to ho 
reaped to its very edtfes (,Lv l'J° a ); that a forgotten sheaf was 
not to be /etched from the field, and that in general all glean- 
ing was to he dispensed with (l»t 24 19 " ). In all ihese usages 
it is Hiippoa.-d that there was an intention of propitiating the 
' demons ' and boats (cf. what was said aboi e, p. CI7»' (. , about the 
sacrifices offered to the nflrim), Hut here ajfain, as elsewhere, 
it is very tuieslionahle whether Deuteronomy (nut to sj>cak ot 
Ix'vitieuH) lias still any consciousness of thin meaium; nf diatom* 
inherited from olden times ; at all events, the ancient custom is 
now gruundel uitlu on cyiwuterutious ot humanity (the care of 



now ground el milu on i*viuuteruti< 
* iitov*. orptinosj And j/MiJi) 
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baals liy Jalnveh, at least so far as the better 
portion of the ]>eople were concerned. 

(a) One of the most essential factors in achiev- 
ing this result was unquestionably the localizing of 
Juhweh in Canaan, especially at certain primeval 
and much frequented sanctuaries. Such a localiz- 
ing process was by no means a matter of course 
from the most ancient point of view. True, even 
from the earliest times we hear of appearances 
of Juhweh on Canaanite soil in the form of the 
innVnkh Ja/twch (see above, p. 638 ff.). But the 
latter came and went without its being possible to 
speak of any fixed dwelling-place. The sacred 
Ark, again, guaranteed, nay represented (cf. above, 
p. G2S f., the presence of Jalnveh. lint the Ark was, 
above all, the shrine of Jahwch Zebd'dth, the war- 
God, who had nothing to do with the cultivating 
of the soil or the training of vines. The proper 
seat of Jalnveh continued to be, as before, Sinai. 
It is from there that Jalnveh comes to aid the 
tribes of Israel in their struggle with Sisera (Jg 
5 4 >. We may perhaps leave out of account Dt 
33 M '% llab 3 :i , and Bs 08 s as merely poetical reminis- 
cences of Jg o\ while Dt 33 16 ('the dweller in the 
bush') sutlers from uncertainty of inter] >retation. 
But there is still left I K 19 8ff - as a positive proof 
that in the time of Elijah the seat of Jahwch was 
found at ' yoreb the mount of God.' 

But it cannot be pronounced that the above was 
the only way of looking at the matter that pre- 
vailed in the time of the Judges, not to speak of 
the monarchical period. The gradual subjugation 
of the Canaanites, which was completed by the 
entire subjection of their surviving representatives 
by .Solomon, and the signal proof of the might of 
Jalnveh atlorded by David's victories, naturally 
involved a lowering of the prestige of Baal more 
and more — nay, in many places its com) il etc anni- 
hilation. To this was added the erecting of new 
sanctuaries, dedicated to Jalnveh exclusively : like 
that of Gideon at Ophrah (Jg 6- 4 $- 7 ), the temple 
for the sacred Ark at Shiloh, then the tent for it in 
the city of David, and, above all, the temple of 
Solomon, which no doubt surpassed in splendour 
and in art all the hitherto existing sanctuaries of 
Canaan (with the possible exception of the Phoe- 
nician ones). All these spots, where Jahwch alosie 
was venerated, could not fail to familiarize men's 
minds with the notion of His personal dwelling in 
Canaan. And thus it was only the last step to- 
wards the complete localizing of Him there, when 
even the former Canaanite sacred places, which, 
as such, had long given an advantage to the Baal 
worship, were expressly brought into relation with 
Jalnveh. Jahweli thus becomes simply identilied 
with Baal, steps into possession of all the property 
and functions of the latter. This could he done 
all the more readily that Baal is not, like Jahwch, 
a real proper name, but an appellative = ' lord' or 
'owner,' so that it could serve equally well as a 
designation of Jalnveh. 

The surest evidence that Jalnveh thus took the 
place of Baal is to be found in the employment of 
B'titi in the composition of Israelitish personal 
names (possihly also in a number of place-names 
[so certainly in 2 S 5-°]) as quite the equivalent in 
meaning of Jahwch,* Thus we hud Jentbba'al 

* htiter ffenerattonB were so unahle to comprehend this that 
(prohabh with reference to Hos 2 1 ? 1 '-) for Baal thev substitute. 1 
either El, 'Cod' (so in the fainilv of David, 2 s" M*s, 1 Ch 3» 
FAiada' for De'eliada of 1 Ch 14^). or bosheth, 'shame.' So, in the 
family of Saul, Eshba'al, ■ man of Baal' [so still in 1 Ch &* ff»], 
becomes Ishboxheth [2 S 2 811 "-] ; Mtrtfxx'al, 'man of Baal' [so still 
in 1 Ch 9-W, whereas in 1 Ch S 34 the objection is removed by 
the form MMbba'al, 'opponent of Baal'J, becomes Mcph'i- 
bushvlh, (?) 'despiser of Baal' [2 S 4-1 fleir, 0]8]. o n (he other 
hand, Jcmbba'al (prob. = 'he who contends for the lord' [i.e. 
Jahwphl) was retained unchanged, with the same signification 
ss Israel [the very artificial Interpretation in Jg W^tf. takes it 
*b a surname afterwards given to Gideon, whereas the pro. 



(the real name of Gideon), Eshba'al, Meriba'al 
(descendants of Saul), Beeliadn' (one of David's 
sons); cf. also 1 Ch J2 3 Beeliah, 'Jah[weh] is 
Baal.' 

With the transference of the cult of Jalnveh to 
the spots where Baal worship had been practised 
is certainly connected a circumstance which by 
itself appears very strange to us, but which linds 
its analogies in all popular religions which have 
images of gods (or even of saints). The Canaanite 
Baal was originally one particular god ; but, as his 
images became localized in dilferent lands and 
sanctuaries, he was correspondingly broken up as 
it were into different deities. This is proved by 
the numerous discriminating appellations, where 
the name of a place is added to that of Baal (e.g. 
Baal- Poor, Baal-Blermon, etc.), or where we have 
some other distinguishing mark (e.g. Baal-beHth, 
' Baal of the covenant' ; Baal-zrbub, ' the ily-llaal,' 
etc.). So also Milconi the god of the Ammonites, 
Chemosh the god of the Moahites, and Melkart 
the city-god of Tyre, are manifestly examples of 
such localizing of the one Canaanite Baal. It is 
thus intelligible that in Jg 2 n 3 7 10" etc., and even 
in 11 os oi5. ia (is. 17) ip^ a -worship of 'the baals' is 
spoken of. But the same differentiating process 
was applied also to Jalnveh when lie (or His images) 
stepped into the place of Baal, or had even new 
places of worship assigned to llirn. The proof of 
this is supplied once more by the special names 
given to particular altars or places of worship of 
Jalnveh ; this special name serving to distinguish, 
as it were, the local God of this place from other 
local gods. The Jalnveh who was worshipped at 
the sacred tamarisk of Beersheba (Gn 21 :J3 ) is 
called Jalnveh 'El '61dm ('the God of primeval 
time '? or 'the eternal God ' ?) ; He who appears to 
Jacob at Lnz is called 'El Bethel, ' the God of 
Bethel* (31 ia 35'); the altar erected by Jacob at 
Shechem is called 'El 'Elolie Israel, 'El, God of 
Israel' (33*>) ; that which Jerubbaal built at 
Ophrah receives the name Jahwch sh/llom, 'Juh- 
weh is safety' (Jg C L ' 4 ). When, linally, Absalom 
declares (2 S l.l 7f ) that he must go to l.Iebron to 
discharge a vow to Jalnveh, he evidently means 
to distinguish the Jalnveh of IJebron from the 
Jalnveh of Jerusalem. Presumably, a sacrifice 
oll'cred at the far older place of worship at Hebron 
was believed to have greater eilicaey than one 
presented at the more recent sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem. 

The whole process of localizing Jahwch in 
Canaan, and the consequent destruction of the 
syncretism between Jalnveh and Baal, presents 
itself to us as already accomplished in the patri- 
archal narratives of Gn 12 If. These have not a 
word to say about any places of worship of Baal 
in the land"; all the future Israelitish sanctuaries 
aie already consecrated by the patriarchs (for the 
most part in consequence of manifestations of 
Jahwch) by the building of altars (Gn 12 7 -» 13' 8 
'iu'^ 33"°) or the planting of a sacred tree (21 M ). In 
two instances (J2 fi 2S llff -)< indeed, there can still 
be clearly detected a recollection that the sacred- 
ness of these spots dates really from an earlier, 
Canaanite, period ; but for Israel it dates from the 
occasion when Jalnveh came upon the secne as the 
t} it men loci, and manifested Himself to Israel's 
ancestors. 

(b) In all this wc have not as yet mentioned one 
prime factor which explains very simply the per- 
manent triumph of Jahweli over Baal in the 

babilitv is rather that it (s the latter name itself that should be 
renard>d as a tminame], Jji' "I S^ :15 9 lff - ; but cf. also 2 S 1121, 
where we have the form Jerubbesheth for Jernbbosheth. The 
LXX retains Baal in the text, but ucms this to be read 
B.V^nn ( = bonhi'th, 'shame'). In no other way can we explain 
the presence of the feminine article in if B«*X of Ko 11< 
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capacity of t lie hitter an god of the land — namely, ', Baal * eat (Is"'). Ahab chides Elijah as the author 
tlie introduction of the conception of Jahweh as a | of a famine, hut he dow» not st»t»k liis life. On the 
God enthroned in fi?«rrii. This implies of it#ulf j contrary. Ins did miiimtc penance (IT-" 7 ' 1 ') whtm 
tlieidcaof His suprumunduue t*Ievnt-ion, not only JuhweJi's decree of rejection on account of the 
al«>ve nil earthly jxiwer*, hut above all local | judicial murder of Naboth had been an mm need to 
divinities. 1'rom heaven Jahweh looks down and him by Klijuh. Krom 1 K 22* 1 - (tJie dotting period 
directs the actions and fortunes of men, or at of Ahab'* reign) it is evident that a very large 
least, in the first instance, of His people; from number of Jahwch's prophets as well as JVlicuiuh 
heaven He sends or withholds rain and dew and I ben linlah had liven left unmolested. 



Noteworthy, 



all t lie associated blessings of the soil; but from further, is the judgment of Ahab put in the mouth 
heaven also He rains down lire and brimstone of Jehu in - K l(» la . All this, indeed, 



upon Sodom and Gomorrah ((In ll)'-' nl ), and thus | imply that Ahab was not vcrhuvlv bl; 



ml 



worthy 



shows Himself to W the almighty supramundane 
Lord over all the elements. 

According to the view just presented, this con- 
ception of Jahweh did not make its way all at 
once, and still less did it penetrate the whole bothj 
of the people; side hy side with it there con- 
tinued to prevail for long an ill-delined mingling 
of the notions which local ized Jahweh at Sinai (see 
above, p. t>2G l> ) or at Gannanito places of worship. 
But, on the other hand, traces of the conception of 
Jahweh as a God of heaven ean be discovered 
comparatively early. We must not allow our- 
selves to be misled by passage* w here a dilVerent 
view appears to he presented, simply because the , 

narrative form of the myth is adopted. In Gn 3 M , shippers is assumed alongside of the worshippers 
for instance, the Garden of Eden is still God's of Baal, otherwise Jehu would have had to extir- 
dwelling-place, hut, aecording to the same source pate not only the dynasty hut almost the whole 
(J), Jahweh comes down from heaven [the context nation. According to v.' J1 , however, the wor- 
mrmits of no other meaning] to see the Tower of shippers of Baal throughout the whole land were 
Babel (II 3,7 ). He sends down- destruction from not more than could be assembled by J elm in the 
heaven from Jahweh ( 19'-', see above) ; lie is called temple of Baal at Samaria. Hence the bloody 
'the God of heaven ' (24 7 , v. 3 ' the God of heaven persecution of the prophets of Jahweh is doubtless 
and earth'). In the K source the idea of Jahweh to be explained on the ground that they, with 
as the God of heaven has so completely gained the Elijah at their head, oll'ered the most violent 

»- the according to Baal of 



nnivmg too much nt the conduct of hi 
scrupulous wife, but the principal guilt plainly 
lies at the door of Je/.ebel. 

All the more on that account we must ask what 
was the real aim of Jezebel's conduct. In view of 
the complaint of Elijah (ID 14 ) about the throwing 
down of Jahweh's altars, it looks as if she sought 
to destroy the cult of Jahweh root and branch and 
to put that of Baal in its place in slant, to intro- 
duce a change of religion. But this appears im- 
possible in face of the attitude of Ahab to Elijah 
(see above), and especially in view of 2 K 10 13 . In 
the latter passage (in the" last days of Jezebel) the 
presenile of a very large number of Jahweh wor- 



ascemlcncv that even the mal'akh fiiuhiui (cf, 
nhove, p. G3S 11.) calls from heaven (21 l7 22 M , where 
'Jahweh' instead of 'Elohim' is due to the 
redactor who inserted vv. 13 ' 18 ). In 2S'- (E) the 
ladder u]k>ii which the angels ascend and descend 
establishes the connexion between earth and 
heaven, fcJie dwelling-place of God. Hence Jacob 
(v. 17 ) calls the place at once the house of God 
(corresponding to the earlier conception) and the 
gate ot heaven. 

4. The above assertion, that the eult of Baal 
was gradually superseded, through the localizing 
of Jahweh at the Canaanite sanctuaries and the 
growing conception of Him as the God of heaven, 
appears at Jirst to he violently contradicted by 
the circumstance that even in the reign of Ahab of 
Israel (i.e. in the lirst half of the iJth cent. B.C.) 



opposition not only to 

equal rights with .Jahweh, but even to the intro- 
duction and spread of his cult at all. Their acting 
in this way is an evidence that, at least on the 
part of thinking representatives of Jahwism, the 
syncretism that formerly prevailed had been com- 
pletely overcome, and that their conscience had 
been sulliciently quickened to apprehend the full 
meaning of the principle, 'Jahweh alone is the 
God of Israel.' And they rightly recognized, in 
that form in which syncretism was sought to be 
revived by Jezebel, a doubly serious danger. Now 
it was no longer a question of long-established 
local divinities, in whose place Jahweh could he 
put without diUicnlty, but of a foreign god— the 
same god who had made Tyre the proud mistress 
of the seas, and the pu»ses*or of dazzling wealth. 



the worship of Baal comes upon the scene once The danger that thus threatened was not simply 



more, and in such force that we almost receive the 
impression that Jahwism had then to engage in a 
lifc-and -death struggle, and was brought to the 
verge of extinction. Elijah complains (I K \\\ u \ 
that the altars of Jahweh had been thrown down 
and His prophets put to death, that lie himself 
alone was left, and that they sought his life to 
destroy it. But apart from the answer of God 
(v. ls ), that the number of those who had remained 
loyal to Jahweh amounted to ?<KKJ, there are 
other points on which our judgment must be con- 
siderably modified with resjiect to the degree and 
the universality of the apostasy from Jahweh, 
particularly so far as Ahab is concerned (1 K 
Kjwtr.j 'Y\m names ot* Ahab's children (Ahaziah, 
Jorum, 'Athaliah) are one and all compounds with 
the name of Jahweh. The fact that he built for 



that Jahweh Mould be held in less esteem, but 
that He would be absolutely rejeuted as weak in 
comparison with this- Baal, Jezebel herself doubt- 
less wished devoutly for this lonsumma'ion, and 
many a one, to gain her favour, or in dread of her 
wrath, may have displayed such an excess of zeal 
for Baal as to have gone the length of tearing down 
altars of Jahweh <1 K bS w ID 14 ). We shall have to 
show presently that Jehu's destruction of the work 
of Jezebel was actuated, if not exclusively, yet 
mainly hy religious motives. 

If Jezebel s zeal for the Tynan Baal o««a*ioned 
a serious danger and led to a bitter eonllict in 
the Northern kingdom, the cult of Baal is only a 
quickly passing epi. sod e in the kingdom of Judah. 
from 5 Iv 11 we do not at all derive the impres- 
sion that 'Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab and 



his Tyrian consort Jczcliel a Baal temple and altar Jezel>el, after her attempt to extirpate the Havidic 
at Samaria may be explained in the same way as dynasty, took an\ measures to prevent the eon- 
Solomon's building of a Chemosh sanctuary upon tinuanee of the worship of Jahweh in Solomon's 
the Mount of Ulives (see nliove, p. G3. r >K The 

bloody persecution of the prophets of Jahweh is " Tn « *°° prophet* of the 'uxktrnh named along with them 

expressly ,1 K ttf< II)-') laid to the charge of Jezebel tMa'pn^lhl'tTt ,WX« V h * ^"T™', »«'« '??» 

alone; it IS at her table that the 4 t ">U prophets of wWiVL have tailed to \m meuii-j 
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temple. On tlie contrary, the high priest Joiada 
is so notable a personage that lie has no ililliculty 
in enlisting the royal bodyguard in a conspiracy 
against 'Athaliah. It is only at the close of the 
narrative (v. 1B ) that we first learn that there was 
then, even in Jerusalem, a temple of Baal under 
the charge of a priest named Mattan. The zeal 
with which 'all the people of the land ' tear down 
this temple, destroy Baal's altars and images, and 
slay the priest, proves how hateful to the Judahites 
was the cult imported by 'Athaliah. 

iv. The Organs of gesuixe Jajiwism .- 

PJi/ESTS, mOFIIETS, jS'AZIMTES and Reciia- 
KITES, 'JUDGES' AXD KIXGS.— In the foregoing 
section the conflict between Jahweh and B;ial is 
described as primarily one of different religious 
ideas and needs. As a matter of fact, the latter 
may gather such strength that they lay hold of 
wide circles of people and make them their half- 
unconscious instruments. Cut this excludes the 
existence neither of regular, otlicial representatives 
of particular religious interests, nor the appoint- 
ment of extraordinary instruments called and 
equipped by Cod. Examples of both these are 
found in considerable numbers in Israel in the 
period prior to the rise of written prophecy. The 
official character belongs to priests and kings ; the 
extraordinary mission is represented by tfie various 
species of prophets, in which category may be in- 
cluded also the Nazirites and Rechabites, and in a 
certain sense even the so-called 'judges.' 

1. Priests. — I. We have already (p. 633 & ) pointed 
out how few and uncertain are the traditions of 
the Mosaic period regarding the founding of the 
Jahweh priesthood.* Even in the period with 
which we are now dealing, the stream of tradition 
is a tiny one. This is simply explained on the 
ground that priests were not required for the 
most important transaction of the cultus, namely 
sucrilioe, but only for bearing the sacred Ark (so, 
according to J and E, Jos 3 J8 - 4 9ff - G 6fr -),t for taking 
charge of a 'God's house,' i.e. the container of an 
image cf Jahweh, and for consulting the sacred 
lot, which was connected in some way with this 
inia^e. In the whole Book of Judges 'there is no 
mention of priests except in the first appendix 
(chs. 17 and IS) ; but that narrative, when rightly 
interpreted, is extremely instructive in regard 
to the conditions prevailing under the Judges. 
The Ephraimite Mieah constiucts a 'God's house' 
containing a Divine image [on the plurality of 
images, which owe their origin to the welding 
together of two parallel accounts ami to a pro- 
cess of glossing, see above, p. 641 b ], ami appoints 
one of his sons to be priest. But when a young 
Levite, i.e. a member of the tribe of Levi, who has 
hitherto sojourned in Bethlehem-judah as a tjcr, 
passes by, he engages him, for a yearly salary 
of ten shekels of silver and the cost of food and 
clothing, to serve as 'father' and priest; and'he 
now -feels sure that Jahweh will bless him because 
he has a Levite for priest. The very designation 
of a young man as 'father' (IT 10 IS 1 ' 9 ) shows that 
this honorific title (used especially, no doubt, as a 
mode of address) was regularly given to priests as 
it was, according to 2 K 2 1J (r 1 13 14 , to prophets. 

* Cf. Baudissin's art Priests and Levites in vol. iv. p. 67 ff., 
and the same author's Geschiclite des alttest. Priexterthinnis, 
Leipzig, lssii. Unfortunately, this exhaustive monograph is not 
uninfluenced by the author's untenable hypothesis that the 
source P originated as early as the 7th cent. B.C., much about 
the same time as Deuteronomy. 

t Everywhere in these passages only ' the priests' are spoken 
of except on the first mention of them in 3 s , where, in harmony 
with the usage of Deuteronomy, we have the addition ' the 
Levites,' the two designations combined being='the Leviti?al 
priests.' The glossator meant to leave no possibility of doubt 
that even then the only priests that could , be heldlegitimate 
were those sprung from Lev" 



r.inv lu leave uu puasiuniiv ui uoui 

riests that could.be faeld'le-itima 



A counterpart to this is found in Jg 5 7 , where 
Deborah is called a ' mother in Israel.' 

We see from t lie above, that, even for attending 
to a ' God's house ' and an oracle-image, a Levite 
was not indispensable, but that particular value 
was attached to him when his services could be ob- 
tained. For, as a descendant of the tribe of Mosses, 
he was supposed, on the ground of the family 
tradition, to have the best acquaintance with 
ritual affairs, and, above all, with the method of 
obtaining oracles, And Mieah had all the more 
ground for this assumption, seeing that his Levite, 
as wo first learn from \S M , was a son of Gershom 
and a grandson of Moses,* named Jonathan. Thus 
there was a priesthood known then, which traced 
its origin direct to Moses, and there is no reason 
to doubt the historicity of the statement (18*') that 
in particular the priests of the oracle -image at 
Dan, which evidently stood in high repute down 
to B.C. 734, sprang from the family of the above- 
named Jonathan, and thus of Moses. The circum- 
stance that the image, along with the priest, was 
originally stolen by the Danites (iS ,4ff -), would cer- 
tainly not damage its character in the least, from 
the naive point of view of these early times. 

2. It is not till the end of the period of the 
Judges that we encounter once more a priesthood 
in Israel, in the person of Eli, with his sons 
llophni and Phinebas, in attendance on the sacred 
Ark at Sliiloh ( I S' I s - <Jff - 2 ! - ff - 4^-). According to 
the Deuteronomic addition, 2'- >7ff ■, Eli and his sens 
are the descendants of a priestly family to whom, 
in Egypt, Jahweh had already entrusted all lire- 
otl'erings of the Israelites. By this is meant, of 
course, the priestly tribe of Levi, the 'chosen of all 
the tribes' (v. - B ). The earlier accounts of Eli and 
his family say nothing of their having belonged to 
Levi, and the indifference of the ancient sources to 
any such connexion is shown by the frank state- 
ment about the priestly functions discharged by 
the young Samuel, who was of the tribe of Ephraioi 
(I S 2 18 3 lff -, according to which he slept beside the 
Ark). The Dcuteronom. prediction put in the 
mouth of an unnamed man of God (2 27tt: ) contains 
what might be called a programme of the subse- 
quent histoiy of the priesthood, the meaning of 
which is perfectly transparent to us. The destruc- 
tion of the house of Eli with the sword (v. 83 ) refers 
to Saul's massacre of the priests of Nob (2:2 1 * ff -).t 
The transference of the sanctuary to Nob (without 
the Ark, which had been carried off by the Philis- 
tines, and was ultimately stationed at r>iriath- 
jearim, 4" 5 X -V} was, witnout doubt, due to the 
destruction of the Sliiloh temple by the Philistines 
(cf. Jer l lM -), Ahimelech the son of Ahitub, who, 
in Saul's time, officiated there as priest {I S 21^* 

* The suhsequent correction of Moses to Mananseh by a super- 
linear )i was due simply to a desire to save Moses the shame of 
having a descendant who held an illegitimate (because not 
derived from Aaron) priesthood, and, in addition, practised the 
worship of images. In the estimation of the original narrator, 
both these things were quite justifiable and praiseworthy. 

t If 85 men 'who wore the linen ephod' O'.e. officiating 
priests) were slain hy Doeg, this is a surprisingly large numher. 
At f-hiloh only three priests are mentioned ; at Jerusalem under 
David, only two (apart from David's sons, 2 S 8 1S , and 'Ira the 
Jairite, 20-«), as was the case also under Solomon, according to 
the original text of 1 K 4"--5 (Azariah the son of ?adok, and 
Zabud the son of Nathan). It is tnie that hak-kuhen denotes 
' the priest ' *«t' tf**^. in olden times the chief priest (as is still 
the case in 2K 11»»'-, Is S 2 , and 2 K 22-1* where Hilkiah first 
becomes ' high priest," thanks to a later redactor), so that the 
existence of other priests aioni.' with the al*>ve named is by no 
means excluded (cf. e.g. 2 K 12'f). But, while a considerable 
number is supposable in the case of the splendid temple of 
Solomon, it is not so with the more modest sanctuaries of the 
early monarchical period. Now, it is a possibility that in 1 S 
22'8'the number 85 may originally have stood for the whole of 
Ahimelech's descendants and relations (ef. v. if'). But, seeing 
that the LXX gives 305 (Luc. 350) in place of S5, it is evident 
that the number was a later insertion, based updn diverse 
guesses,. Js it accident- that s5 is the numerical value of the 
consonants of 'JkaAanti'lJabwehl' in v.17? 
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fut was an act that cuuM be performed by priests 
alone. Audeven ifstatementsliketho.se of I S 13 1 "-, 
*J Sli 13 * l7 '- t I K ,V etc.. might readily be interpreted 
as meaning that the kinjjR olleied sacrifice through 
tlie medium of the prit*t«, on the other huml there 
are passages, such as 2 S ti ,a and I 1\S", v liiuh show 
that in ancient times even a ritual aet like blessing 
(which in I >t Improbably from 1'] is reserved for 
the nriesU) eould be performed without oll'ence by 
the kings. 

Of what, according to the statements of the 
prophets, was the most important official duty of 
the priests, namely, the giving of tun'ih or 'direc- 
tion in ritual and legal questions (even without 
the employment of the sacred lot), we do not hear 
till towards the close of our period, in the so-called 
IJlessing of Moses (see below, p. <>.")[►"). For the 
earlier period it is significant that in the whole of 
the so-called Book of the Covenant, although it 
deals for the most part with questions of law, 
priests are not mentioned at all. This docs not, 
indeed, prove that the above function was wholly 
wanting to them. When a litting occasion arose, 
in the case of Eli we line] indeed a kind of pastoral 
office discharged : 1 S l u -»»-- ti ' r - 2 M ( towards l.lannah 
and Elkana) i!'" ir - (towards his own sons) ; but even 
this bears no specifically priestly character. 

As to other, especially political, influence exer- 
cised bv the priests, it was to all appearance small 
throughout this whole period. This admits of a 
simple explanation on the ground that there were 
as yet no priestly tjuilds to give support to the 
individual. As we saw above, connexion with the 
tribe of Levi was not as yet a condition of attain- 
ing the dignity of priest. The Deuteronomie 
redactor of the Hooks of Kings is the lirst to 
reckon it a sin on the part of Jeroboam that he 
appointed all and sundry, who were not descended 
from the tribe of Levi, to be priests of the high 
places (I K I2 81 13- ctb ). How little advantage, how- 
ever, even the Levitieal priests, had over the 
others, is sufficiently plain from the story of the 
wayfaring Levite, Jonathan (Jg 17 7tr ),and in quite 
a special way from <Jn 4'J 7 . Here (probably as 
late as the time of David) a curse is pronounced 
on the tribe of Levi, without any allusion to the 
prerogatives attributed and actually continued to 
that tribe owing to its connexion with Moses (ef. 
above, p. f>4N''). This shows clearly that these very 
prerogatives were, at least in the time of the 
poetical author of tin 49 7 , very lightly esteemed. 
The tribe of Levi was accounted accursed ; only a 
portion of its members, who had had the good 
fortune (dg 17 B ), discharged priestly functions. 
But even in this instance the Levite with his 
family oeeupied an isolated position at some sanc- 
tuary, and enjoyed no special consideration there, 
lint the same was the ease also with the priots 
who were not of Levitieal descent. It is true 
that as early as the end of the period of the 
Judges and the opening of the monarchical period 
we meet with a tendency towards a hereditary, 
settled, and therefore more respected, priesthood, 
in the family of Eli. The prestige he enjoyed is 
explicable, above all, from the circumstance that 
sacrilieial customs, and demanding their portion be attended to the sacred Ark in the temple at 
before the fat had been burned to Jahweh (v. 1 **). I Shiloh, the sanctuary most highly esteemed by 
But it is not clear whether the presenting of the | the people. His descendants continued to live 

i upon this reputation, as we find them doing under 

qch«>*«4«- 3i) ?a«loVI» called s m | t N V evidently the principal sanctuary 

here has certainly been r i( , ' v- ... -. \ y . J lM ,i, tt i • " 

jf after the destruction ot Shiloh (1 3 TJ™ Uie city 
of the priests'), and as Abiathar did at the court 
of David. 

With all this, however, there is no word of any 
sovereignty exercised by the priests alongside 
that of the king. Al.iimcleeh assumes the atti- 
tude of an inferior towards even the subject of 



etc.), was, according to 1 S 14 J , a grandson of Eli. 
The sole survivor of the massacre at Nob was 
Abiuthar the *on of Ahiinelcch (1 8 '->■" 25**), who 
lied with the 'ip/iCd (see above) to David. The 
'trustworthy priest,' however, for whom Jahweh, 
according to "J" 3 , is to build an enduring house, i.e. 
to whom lie it to give an unbroken line of succes- 
sors who shall go out and in continually before the 
anointed of Jahweh — the king— is Audok, who 
already, in the time of David, had been priest 
along 'with Abiathar ("J S LV 4 - - H etc.). Under 
Solomon he continued alone in office when the 
eurse on the house of Eli was fullilled in the de- 
position of Abiathar (1 K 'J 7 ). U is not stated 
that Zadok was of Levitieal descent ; even the 
name of hi* father is not given.* Nevertheless, 
the prediction of the 'enduring house' was ful- 
filled. Towards the end of the pre-exilic period 
all priests at Jerusalem passed for 'soiisof Zadok,' 
and in the programme for the future sketched 
by E/ekiel (44 lirt -) it is to them alone out of all 
t lie existing ' priest* of Levi' that the priestly 
prerogative* are accorded. Deuteronomy had 
at least left open the possibility that the priests 
of the high places might discharge priestly func- 
tions at Jerusalem alter the concentration of the 
cult us in the temple there. We see, however, 
Irom 1 S '_»*> that it was difficult for them to obtain 
this privilege. The man of tJod there predicts to 
Eli that his descendants [i.e. the priests of the 
high places in the time of Josiah and down to B.C. 
5Sti) would have to humble themselves very low 
before Zadok (i.e. the legitimate priestly family 
at Jerusalem) and to beg from them the necessary 
maintenance. 

3. Let us now ask,— and this is the main ques- 
tion,— What was the spiritual and religious si, ui- 
fica-nce of the priesthood during the whole period 
prior to the advent of written prophecy? Un- 
toitunately, here again we have to rest content 
with very meagre sources of information. Essen- 
tially, all that we learn is that the priests guarded 
the Ark, and, if nocessary, carried it. Moreover, 
it is no inferior priests or Lvritesf in the sense 
of P that carry it, but the priests proper, as is plain 
from "2 S Hi-* •"■* (and even from 1 8 4" 1 ). But there 
is specially frequent mention of a function of the 
priests which consisted in guarding or carrying and 
consulting the 't'phSd (see above): 1 S 14 3 '2l ,0 M 
*J2' S [according to the LXX, also v. 18 ] 23* [where 
David asks Abiathar to produce the 'ep/wt/ which 
he (v. 6 ) had brought with him from Nob] 3U 7 
[where, however, it is David himself that consults 
Jahweh], Eurther, in 1 S I4 m , we are to read, 
with the LXX, 'the 'tp/iufl' instead of 'the ark,' 
and then ' for he bore then the Y/j/iuV,' etc.t There 
is no mention of any participation of the priests in 
the offering of sacrilice. Even at the head sanctu- 
ary at Shiloh all that is presupposed in I S 2 uir * is 
at most an ordinance hallowed by custom in con- 
nexion with the handing over of the haerilieial 
dues to the priests; the heinous sin of the sons of 
Eli consisted!, not in their transgressing the require- 
ments of a written law (such as that of V), but 
in treating with contempt the ancient hallowed 



• It is true that in 2 8 
•the son of Ahilub.' But the MT 
corrected in dermatic interest*, vvilli tin- object of inverting 
Zadok id a genealogy and, al the same time, of selling aside 
Abiathar (in contradiction to 2 H 15-* etc.) In advance, Willi 
Wcllhansen and other* we nhould read 'Zadok and Abiathar, 
the son of Ahimelerh. the son of A hi tub.' 

i The mention ot these in 1 S 6". 2 S \:fi* (but not v.®), am) 
1 K S-* (contradicting v.^), is due to a lute interpolation. 

t It is doubtful, on the other hand, whether, with Thenius 
and others, we should substitute 'the 'fit/nid ' lor ' the ark' also 
ill I K &>. 
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himself (22 ] - ff -)- The bodyguard of Saul hesitate, 
it is true, to slaughter the priests of Jahweh (v. 17 ), 
plainly because the bloody command of the king- 
appeared to them so unjust and monstrous; but 
no one interposed in defence of the priests when 
they and their families fell victims to the 
blind fury of the king, using as its instrument 
Doeg the Edomite. The sole survivor, Abiathar, 
was indeed taken by David under his protection 
(v.- 3 ), but only as a servant whom he could order 
about as he pleased; and the same position was 
held by Abiathar under David when the latter 
became king. In 2 S S 17 20 25 S 1 K 4 1 - 5 , the priests 
are named amongst the principal officials in Judah, 
mostly, however, after these, or at least after 
a portion of them. The eireumstanee that the 

fmnishment inflicted by Solomon upon Abiathar 
or his participation in Adonijah's attempt was 
only banishment, was due not to his peculiar 
standing, but simply to the services he had person- 
ally rendered to David. It is quite intelligible that 
the settled priesthood at so splendid a sanctuary 
as Solomon's temple should have been the first to 
attain to wealth and higher culture, and on that 
account to great consideration, that at an early 
period these priests came even to form a species 
of temple aristocracy, united in a close society, 
and allied themselves in marriage with the most 
powerful families, even up to the royal house.* 
All the same, the chief priests are nothing but 
officials of the king, and the circumstances are 
quite exceptional that determine Joiada the priest 
(2 K ll 4 ^) to play a great political part in the 
conspiracy against 'Athaliah. Moreover, his action 
was in favour of the only legitimate heir of the 
Davidic dynasty, and thus in the service of the 
same. But the regard which king Jehoash owed 
him in return did not prevent that monarch from 
showing towards him and the priests (12 7!r -) not 
merely annoyance but distrust, when he deprived 
them of the free control of the temple dues and 
handed this over to the Secretary of State. 

We cannot Avonder that in the Northern king- 
dom, whore a central sanctuary Avas wanting, it 
took far longer than in Judah to form reputable 
and, in a certain measure, politically powerful 
priestly societies. But that this point was readied 
is testified to us by the saying regarding Levi in 
the (Ephraimite) Blessing of Moses, Dt 33 sff - (prob- 
ably dating from the time of Jeroboam n. or not 
much earlier). The interpretation of some expres- 
sions is not, indeed, without difficulty. Accord- 
ing to Wellhansen and others, v. 9 alludes to those 
who, renouncing their tribe and their family, 
have attached themselves to a guild of Levites. 
But probably we should rather lind an allusion to 
the narrative of Ex 32- 9 (ef. above, p. 633- 1 ), where 
the priesthood is assigned to the tribe of Levi as 
a recompense for the courageous way in which it 
stood up for Jalnveh. With this accords the 
circumstance that the whole saying is spoken of 
Levi as of a tribe standing on tiie same footing as 
Benjamin, Joseph, etc. Here, then, the belonging 
to Levi is already a condition of priesthood, al- 
though this, of course, does not exclude isolated 
instances of members of other tribes (particularly, 
it may be presumed, those who had married the 
daughters of priests) obtaining the office. The 
Avliole saying betrays in lofty language a legiti- 
mate pride in the importance and the power of the 
priesthood, and an assured confidence (v. llb ) that 
Jahweh will annihilate its foes, of whom there is 
no lack. Amongst its official functions the first 
place is still held by the manipulating of the 
sacred lot(Urim and Thummim), but in addition 

* Thus, according 1 to the certainly historical note in 3 Ch 22' i, 
Jehosheba. a sister of king Ahaziah, was wife of the chief priest 
Joiada. Except for this, even 2 K 113 would be unintelligible. 



to this (v. 10 ) the priests teach the people the 
statutes and the tordk of Jalnveh and attend to 
the sacrificial service. 

Just as in the above passage the priests sprung 
from Levi appear as zealous upholders of the 
service of Jahweh, so it may have bsen true of the 
Jahweh priesthood in general in the Northern 
kingdom that its members Avere entitled to be 
counted among the organs of genuine Jahwism. 
It is surprising, indeed, that in the struggle against 
the Tyrian Baal Ave never hear of the priests, but 
only of the prophets, being persecuted for their 
fidelity to Jahweh. But, on the other hand, no- 
Avhere during this period are the priests reproached 
as favouring the service of Baah An express 
reference, however, to priestly zeal for Jalnveh 
is found noAvhere but in the case of Eli, The 
latter feels it a grievous scandal that his sons 
give occasion to evil reports among 'the people 
of Jalnveh'; he dreads the heavy judgment of 
JaliAveh Avhich tolerates no opposition ; he submits 
most humbly to the sentence of rejection (1 S 3 18 ' it 
is Jahweh, let him do what seemeth good to him '). 
And during the battle Avitli the Philistines he 
trembles, above all, for the Ark of Jalnveh (4 ,a ) ; 
and it is Avhen he hears that it is taken that he 
sinks doAvn and dies (v. lh ). In like manner, the 
last thought of the dying Avife of Bhinehas is grief 
at the carrying away of the Ark, for ' die glory is 
departed from Israel ' (v.- 1 ). All these are features 
which may lay claim to being historical. They 
prove that Jahwism, amidst all amalgamation 
Avith relics of ancient Semitic nature religions, 
was even then a power which struck deep into the 
life and thought of its adherents, and Avas capable 
of aAvakening in them genuine piety. 

2. Prophets. — 1. By far the most prominent 
place among the organs of genuine Jahwism is 
occupied by the prophets.* It is usual in this 
connexion, to bring together quite heterogeneous 
phenomena, and to couple the representatives 
of heathen Semitic mantie and sorcery with the 
genuine Hebrew prophetism which stood in the 
service of Jahwism. It cannot be denied that 
in the traditions of ancient Israel traces even of 
the former category are to be found, and such as 
plainly appear not to be inconsistent, in the mind 
of the narrators, with genuine Jahwism. This 
was rendered possible Avhen the moving force Avas 
no longer found in demonic poAvers, but in Jah- 
weh Himself. Thanks to the gifts with which 
Jahweh endows him, Moses surpasses the achieve- 
ments of the Egyptian magicians (Ex 4 L ' tf - 7 sff '), 
making at the same time frequent use of his start 
as of a magician's Avand (Ex 7-° IP* IT 5 ' **■, Nu 20 Ttf -). 
The same efficacy that is attributed to the 
stretching forth of Moses' star!' is produced by the 
spear stretched forth by Joshua (Jos S 18, M ) ; it 
procures victory for Israel and the complete de- 
struction of the inhabitants of Ai. Even in 2 K 
I3 15tf - a relic has been rightly discovered of the 
belief in divining by at rows. t It is not merely a 
symbolical action Avhen king Joash, with his hands 
covered by the hands of Elisha, shoots an arrow in 
the direction of the Syrians, and then, at the pro- 
phet's command, smites Avith the arrows upon the 
ground. These actions are rather a curse, ex* 

* Of monographs on Israelitish prophetism in general [see 
S IV. for the Literature on the writing prophets] we would note 
specially : A. Knobel, Der 1'ruphetismus der Uebracr, 2 Theile, 
Breslan, 1S37 [antiquated in ni.iny respects, hut a thorough- 
going work, and one that is still useful] ; A. Kuenen, Deprofeten 
en de profetie cmder Imael, 2 vols., Leiden, 1875 [Eng. tr., Lon- 
don, 1877] ; C. H. Cornill, Der JxraeUtische frophetismtts : in 5 
Vortrdcjcn j ur gebildete Laien gexchildert. Straws" ir^ 1^)4 n i; 
R. Kraetzschmar, Prophet viid Seherim alten Israel, Tu hinge n, 
1901 ; cf. also A. 11. Davidson's article Prophecy and Pkophets 
in vol. iv., and his posthumous work, Old Testament Fropkevjf, 
EdinKurKh^litOa 

t So Schwally, Semit. Kritgsaltertinntr, i. 22. 
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pressed by deeds, which cannot fiiil to accomplish 
its purpntu on t lie Syrians. I5.il.oiuu, to whom 
(Nu ±i") t he magical power of etlectnally blessing 
or cursing an entire niition is attributeit, appears, 
nevertheless, in the whole passage (Nu *_"2 *_*4) 
as a genuine prophet of Jahweh. AD these are 
instance* of the survival of a primitive system of 
magic, which, however, it was found possible to 
reconcile with Jaliwism. So, according to Gil 
44 s - ia , Joseph practised the so-called hydruiwmcy, 
a method of divining by means of a liquid in a 
bowl ; and in Nu 17"m 1 )»- we lmv» simply a peculiar 
form of rhalidmmtncy, or divining by means id a 
number of rods. Other forms of magic, such as 
ltt'crttHifinry. the art of the vt^'onvuim,* etc., were 
at all times regarded by the representatives of 
genuine Jaliwism as illegitimate, t Hut all the 
zeal of the prophets did not avail to prevent 
sorcery and divining from continuing in vogue 
down to the Exile and even beyond it, as out- 
growths of superstition for which the .lahweh 
religion can no more be held responsible than uan 
Christianity for the countless forms of superstition 
which continue to hold sway within its pale down 
to the present day. 

The prophetism which is called up to us by 
names like Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, etc., has its roots in 
two altogether ditl'erent phenomena, which finally 
became one, and consequently both received the 
same designation. I hi the one hand, there are 
the 'seers' of ancient times, on the other the 
ecstatic figures of the nthi'im. The latter name 
became in the Sth eeut. the collective title for the 
proper prophets of Jahweh ; hence it is usual — 
although less appropriate — to render the word 
vuhttm, when it oecnrs in the time of Samuel and 
Saul, by ' prophets.' 

2. The ' seer ' (nxi ru'ch, or n;h hiizch) derives his 
name, not from forcscrinrj the future, although 
this is not, upon occasion, outside his role, but be- 
cause, with spiritual eye opencil for him by his 
God, he sees what is hidden, and is able to an- 
nounce it. A condition of ecst:isy is not necessary 
for this, we never hear of such, fur instance, in the 
ease of Samuel,- -but it may be connected with the 
act of vision. Thus Balaam, who is nowhere, 
indeed, called 'seer' or ' prophet,* but who be- 
longs all the same to this category, speaks of 
himself as a man ' whose [o.ntward] eye is el used, + 
who heareth the words of God, who sceth visions of 
the Almighty, sunk down ami with unveiled eye' 
(Nu 24 3 '- 14f -). In the case of all in this period who 
are entitled to be regarded as 'seers' there is an 
unmistakable connexion with maiiti" and sorcery, 
and that in the belief not only of the people but 
of the ancient narrator. We have spoken of .Moses 
as an expert in magic. True, he is never called 
* seer,' while the name ' prophet ' (in its later sense) 
is first given to him in Deuteronomy (IS 15 'U 1 "). 
The earlier view (Nu 12* 1 [prob. K]) distinguishes 
him, as one with whom God speaks face t<i face, 
from prophets elsewhere, to whom God reveals 
Himself by visions and dreams. The people of 
Israel must, however, in all ages have teen in 
Moses not only the 'man of God,' the powerful 
instrument of , Jahweh in the establishing of the 
eoveuant at Sinai, the leader Idled with the spirit 
of Jahweh (Nu ll 17 - 5 *), but also the 'seer' ac- 

* That is, either ' cloud . pazors' (weather makers?) or those 
who deliver their oraolis in a na*<tl or mvrmurim tone. In 
ptiunil, necromancers and other sorcerers have attributed to 
tliem a u'l4ix)H-ritt<i, rhirpin/j, *i<jhin>). or Muntturrmj. 

* The locu* cluHxirtm (or the various furiim of sorcery is Dt 
lS'Ofl., whirh is admirably exfiouii'U-d by \V. Robertson Smith 
in his nrt. 'On the Forms of Uivination anil Slainn enumerated 
in Pent. win. inf." in .luurji. of I'hilul. xiii. •>7SfT.. xiv, ll.itf. 
Cf. also T. Wilton levies, Magic, hitinnliuu, ami ItemmwUHjtj 
Gutting the Hebrew* and their Sviiihhours, l<ondmi, ls'K 

I This meaning of the word 'in, indent, -uncurtain 
prefer to interpret ' whose |B|)irituiil) eye is r>f"' 



qnuiuted with the future. This is pJai 
ci rcu instance that two notable predictions of the 
future are put in his month : the Blessing of Moses, 
Dt 33 (see above, p. 030"), although in v. 4 it speaks 
of him in the third person ; and the much later 
Song, IK 32, although in v. 7 it looks back to the 
time of Moses as the days of old, and in v. 1Jfl - 
deseribes the experiences of Israel in Palestine as 
historical facts that belong to a far distant past. 

In the case of Balaam a mantic element emerges 
in so far as, while he repeatedly insists that he 
can speak only what Jahweh gives him to say 
(Nu 22*- *" T - **■ ***), he yet has recourse to external 
measures (23" T -)„ and actually goes out for a vision, 
i.e. a revelation f»f .lahweh by outward signs ('J3 3( ' 
[where in w* after the word ' Balaam ' a more pre- 
cise statement alniut the kind of revelation has in 
all probability dropped out] »f.i.n.y j nT] tj], jin«Uy, 
(2-t lir ) be abandons the role of soothsayer, and 
utters his oracles simply at the impulse of the 
Divine spirit. 

In the time of the Judges we should doublless 
assign Deborah to the same category. She is 
called in Jg 4* 'a prophetess," i.e., in this instance, 
a woman capable ot magical possession by the 
spirit of Jahweh, and able when in this condition 
to pronounce judicial decisions (v. 5 ). The really 
original account of her may, however, be expected 
to have survived in the Song of Deborah, altliough 
the attributing of this song to herself (in spite of 
her being addressed in v. 1 -) may be based on an 
erroneous interpretation of v. 7 (where we ought to 
render 'till thou didst arise,' etc.). She is called 
in v. 7 * a mother in Israel.' This implies the pos- 
session of the dignity of a highly esteemed priestess 
(cf. above on Jg 17 1U ls iu ), who watches over the 
welfare of the people, and can in times of oppres- 
sion indicate beforehand the way of escape and 
the successful issue (4 l5,r -). lint, above all, it is true 
of her that (like the God-inspired battle maidens of 
Germanie antiquity) she can bewitch the people by 
her song, and inllaine their courage to the highest 
degree. That the whole activity of Deborah is only 
in the spirit and service of Jahweh, is manifestly 
presupposed throughout its description. She rouses 
tile wretchedly broken-up tribes to the conscious- 
ness that they form one body as the people of 
.lahweh, and inspires them with courage to light, 
and confidence in the war-God who hastens from 
Sinai to their help. 

Still more, however, does this role of an organ 
of Jahweh— nay, of a deliverer of the people from 
sore strait*— belong to the* man y, ho tor the first 
time expressly receives the honourable name of 
•seer' (I S «">•**•»). In 9 s * a prefatory gloss ex- 
pbiins that in ancient times those who are now 
called 'prophets' (nebfiin) were called 'seers.' 
According to the narrative of 1 S I 11 - -''■ 2 WT - 3 1,r - 
(which is somewhat later than I S <j -HI 16 ), Samuel 
was even before his birth dedicated to Jahweh; 
at a tender age he wns brought to Shiloh to 
enter upon Jahweh's service, and there also he 
was honoured with a nocturnal revelation from 
Jahweh. We thus meet herewith the same com- 
bination of the functions of priest (cf. also i) 13 ) and 
seer (or prophet in the later sense of the term) as 
in the case of Moses. It may be noted, however, 
that the dill'ereiit sources present quite diil'erent 
pictures of Samuel. According to the later ones 
(1 S 7. K. 10'™- 1'2. l3 M,r - 15) he is the last 'judge,' 
which means here not only temporary leader in a 
struggle, as in the 'hero-stories' of the Book of 
■ Judges, but simply 'ruler,' one who wants only 
the title in order to be king. He recalls the people 
from idolatry [T M '), and procures for them, ny 
, prayer and sacrilicc (v. Bff -), lasting victory over the 
riiilisLines. In his old age he appoints his sons to 
Iw judges, Jays before Jahvieli the peoples demand 
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for a king (8 ltf -), calls together an assembly of the 
people at Mizpah, where Saul is chosen by lot out 
of all the tribes of Israel as king. This does not, 
however, prevent Samuel from continuing to act 
as before as the real ruler. He dismisses the 
people (10 25 ); on the occasion of another popular 
assembly, at the urgent request of the people he 
promises his powerful intercession, ana that he 
will instruct them in t lie good and right way 
(12 19 - - 3ff -). Hut, above all, in the rejection of Saul 
(I3 8ft - ; far milder is his conduct in 15 10 "*, a passage 
of a highly prophetic strain) he appears to display 
a caprice and a lust for rale which have long caused 
this passage to be regarded as containing the origi- 
nal type of hierarchical demands in opposition to 
the secular power. 

A very different picture of Samuel is sketehed 
for us in the far older source, I S 9-10 16 . As he 
searches fur the lost asses of his father, Saul with 
his servant passes by the house of Samuel. The 
servant draws Saul's attention to the presenee of 
the 'man of God' in this city, 9 6 'The man is 
famous ; all that he says comes to pass. Perhaps 
he may tell us the way by which we have eome ' 
[not ' the way we should go.' The servant means 
first to test Samuel's knowledge of their previous 
journey, and, if that proves correct, his further 
counsel may be trusted]. Their only difticnlty is 
about the eustomary present to the man of God, 
for their bread is exhausted. Luckily, however, 
the servant has a quarter shekel, and this they 
propose to give him. Samuel brilliantly justifies 
their confidence in him. He knows that the asses 
are already found (v. 20 ). But he knows also some- 
thing quite different regarding the high destiny of 
Saul, secretly anoints him king next morning, and 
gives him exact details of three experiences he is 
to have the same day; and all these turn out as he 
has said. 

The high antiquity of this narrative as compared 
with that of the more recent sources strikes one at 
the first glance. The circumstance that the seer 
is applied to for information even in sueli secular 
and everyday matters as is the case here, betrays 
a very early date ; and still more the circumstance 
that some bread or a quarter shekel should be con- 
sidered sutlicient remuneration for him. We see 
very clearly, further, that this function of seer is 
combined with mantic. Even the later sonree, no 
doubt, attributes to Samuel extraordinary powers, 
as when (12 17 '*) in the time of the wheat harvest 
(and therefore eontrary to the usual course of 
nature) he can eause Jahweh to send thunder 
and rain. Still this magical power of praj'er is 
something different from the magical knowledge 
of the past and the future of which we are told in 
9™ and lU'- ff -. 

If we were to be guided merely by appear- 
ances, we should have to conelude that in ch. 9, in 
the most glaring opposition to the later record, 
Samuel is represented as a personage of purely 
local importance, a something betwixt seer and 
priest, sucli as was probably to be found then in 
every country town of Israel. For Saul himself 
knows nothing of him, but needs to have his atten- 
tion drawn to him by his servant. It can easily 
be shown, however, that such an impression is 
due to an illusion purposely created by the nar- 
rator in order to heighten the dramatie effect of 
his description. But all the while even he makes 
no concealment of the fact that Samuel is in quite 
a special manner the confidant and the instrument 
of Jahweh. The day before Saul's arrival Jahweh 
has already (9 J5ft *) announced him to Samuel as 
His chosen deliverer of His people, and Samuel 
feels himself thus authorized to anoint Saul in the 
name of Jahweh to be prince over His people 
Israel. This last act, iu particular, implies a very 



high sense of the importance of the man and his 
relation to Jahweh. Then, again, Saul's cousin 
{10 1 " ltf -), at the mention of Samuel, who is evidently 
named here as a well-known personage, is at once 
curious to know what lie said, which shows that 
Saul must have known him as well, so that a 
merely local importance of the man in his own 
place of abode is out of the question, Rather 
must we still admit that in the later narrative 
a correct estimate ia given, not indeed of the polit- 
ical role of the seer, but of his high spiritual and 
religious importance. The latter he evidently 
possessed as the maintainor and protector of pure 
Jahwism against all attempts to seduce the people 
to idolatry or at least to syncretism. But pure 
Jahwism was in those days synonymous with 
patriotism, for it was only from their own national 
God that the people could look for deliverance 
from the cruel oppression of the Philistines. And 
so he was honoured by later generations not only 
as the man of action, who, to carry out the strict 
command of Jahweh, hewed the Amalekite king 
Agagto pieces with his own hand ' before Jahweh ' 
(1 S 15 s - 1 -, an undoubtedly good historical narra 
tive), but also as the man powerful in prayer, 
whose intercession for his people can be compared 
for efficacy to that of Moses (Jer 15 1 ).* 

The last t who in the early sources reeeives the 
designation 'seer' (hOzch) is Gad, 'the prophet 
{nab?), the seer of David ' (2S 24 11 ). This is mani- 
festly to be understood as meaning, on the one 
hand, that Gad is to be reckoned among the pro- 
phets (in the later sense ; and so we find him 
giving counsel to David, 1 S l-2, b , and conveying 
to him an oracle from Jahweh, 2 S 24 ntf -) ; and, on 
the other hand, that Gad tilled the special office of 
' seer ' to David. In the latter capacity he wonld 
probably obtain oracles in the traditional fashion 
by mantic machinery. It is not difficult to under- 
stand why later generations, to whom this kind of 
official seership'had a heathen smack about it, 
preferred to ignore it and to put in its plaee a 
prophetic activity, which appeared to them far 
more intelligible and— in the case of a David— far 
more titting. For this very reason, however, 'the 
seer of David ' may be considered to be an older 
and more correct designation of Gad than ' the 
prophet.' 

3. We have learned from the above discussion 
that the seers and 'men of God' of ancient times 
— Moses, Deborah, Gad (partly) — received even at 
an early date the further designation of n'^ nabi\t 

* It was customary at one time to infer from 1 S \&$«- that 
Samuel, especially in his capacity of head of a guild of prophets 
at Raman, developed an activity which wrought in favour of 
the theocracy, and prohably promoted also the growth of 
religious literature. But, apart from the fact that these 
nelllm (see below) are not to be offhand identified with the 
' prophets ' in the later sense of the term, there are the 
strongest objections to the historical character of this whole 
passage. The manifest contradiction with 15* 5 " is alone suffi- 
cient to show that in lS>'» ff - we have to do with a very late 
tnidrudi, after the manner of 16 lfr -. 

t We lea\e out of account the circumstance that the Chron- 
icler is acquainted with a 'seer' named Je'do (2 Ch 9-^) or 
'Iddo (12 15 ) in the reigns of Solomon, Rehoboam, and Abijah, 
whereas in 1322 he is called ' prophet' ; and with a * seer' Jehu 
in the reign of Jehoshaphat (V.)' 1 ). When, again, the Chronicler 
gives the name of 'seer' even to the music masters of David, 
namely Asaph (2 Ch 20^0), Neman (1 Ch 25 3 ), Jeduthun (2 Ch 
35 15 ), he follows a usage of language unknown elsewhere. 

X Here we may give all that is most essential regarding the 
etymology and the history of the usage of this term. The root 
nhba' has not survived in' Hebrew, fur the verbal forms nibbd' 
and hithnabbe' ( l to show oneself a nab't' ') are derived from the 
substantive nabV. But the Arabic and the cognate Heb. roots 
ndbah ('bark') and ndba' ('bubble forth') show that naba' 
means originally to throw out words or particular sounds with 
violence, as happens in mantic rapture or holy frenzy. (On the 
corresponding Assyr. root = 'to carry off,' 'to tear away 
violently' [carried away by a supernatural power], <,-f. J. 
Bewer, Amer. Journ. of Semi t. Lang, (uui Lit. xviii. 2, p. 120). 
Hence the howling dervishes of Islam have been rightly com- 
pared with thenebi'lw of ancient Israel. SabV then denotes 
factivelj ] properly one who professionally [this is implied in the 
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* i^rop}iot ' (or nSbi'ah, 'prophetess'). This, how- 
ever, may safely lie pronounced an anachronism. 
In earlier times, down at least to the middle of 
the Uth tent, and even later, nilbV (plur. nibfim) 
meant some-thing so ditVereut that tins name could 
nut have heen given to Moses or Samuel. Hence, 
it may be added, the rendering of nfbi itn in the 
time of Samuel by 'prophets' is misleading, and 
had better be avoided. T he descriptions contained 
in I S ](j 5,lu '', taken along with the etymology of 
the word, show that we have to do with bunds of 
enthusiasts, of whom the spirit of t!od has laid 
hold with overpowering force, and who, stimu- 
lated by loud musie to greater frenzy, readily 
carry along others to participate in their conduct. 
This last feature is prominent not only in I S 
lU 6 - 10 , but in the late mulraxh 19 1S,T -, and it relleets 
truly the character of such phenomena, as does 
also the statement that Saul stripped ofi his 
clothes, and lay naked for a day and a night in 
holy frenzy.* 

.Analogous phenomena are reported alike from 
the ancient religions, from the Christian Middle 
Ages, and from the sphere of heathen peoples at 
the present day; and it would 1* complete per- 
versity to set them all down simply to deceit and 
hypocritical pretensions. The onlj' question that 
arises for us is: What is the special significance 
of this phenomenon upon ancient Hebrew soil, and 
how far has it a rcliyious significance in the realm 
of .lahwism ? Unfortunately, owing to the scanty 
traditions at our disposal, we must here have re- 
course to pure conjectures. These, however, are 
such as may claim a high degree of probability. In 
the first place, it will not admit of doubt that these 
ncin'im were originally a Canaanite growth, and 
were adopted by the Hebrews from that quarter. 
This conclusion is favoured by the fact that the 
other forms of mantio, possession, and sorcery, also 
took their rise in all probability upon Canaanite 
soil. Hut the 'spirit of Cod,' which, according to 
the word of Samuel, passes from the nibi'im at 
Ciheah to Saul, i* expressly called in I S K' G 'the 
siiirit of Jahweh,' and nothing else could he 
thought of in view of the whole context. The 
'moving cause, again, that led to whole companies 
being inllamed by the spirit of Jahweh to holy 
frenzy was doubtless the sore straits of the time, 
the heavy yoke of the Philistine domination. It 
can hardly be an accident that Saul (10 s ) is seized 
with holy frenzy at the very spot where the pillar 
(3 4 5q), or, according to another interpretation, the 
administrator of the Philistines, was located. As 
in the Middle Ages the ravages of the plague gave 
rise to troops of flagellants, so, in the period of 
which we are speaking, subjection to a people 
hated and esteemed unclean produced a condition 
of great excitement, and leu to frequent gather- 
ings of those who were seized with a violent desire 
to procure the intervention of the national Cod of 
Israel, who was regarded, above all, as the war- 



formation of the word] gives utterance to ecstatic cries, or 
pxhibiis oLher tokens of holy frenzy. True, this original sen^e 
of tht word became more and more weakened. Even the 
nfbi'ittt of the time of Elijah and Elisha (see above) have 
already become only pale reflexions of the iw/i'iin of Samuel's 
day. Hut when nabi' had been fully adopted as the honorific 
ampliation of the true prophets of Jahweh (so already in 
Am 2H, Is 8" [where the wife of Iwaiah is railed by himself, 
in conformity with his official name, 'the prophetess J), the 
recollection of Unoriginal meaning was all the more forgotten. 
Othi-rwise, Abraham could nol have *jeeii in fin 207(E) tailed 
a luibi', lo whom one could look for effectual intercession. 
Nay, in Ps 1051* the eame title is given to the patriarchs in 
general, with their families. Evidently, all that wlill attaches 
to the word here is the notion of confidants and labourites of 
God. 

* A trace of the hearing of these m'M'im has very probably 
survived down to a late date In the verb ^'"n hittlpk, ' pro- 
phesy,' whirh means primarily ' to let drop,' sc. slaver, as is usual 
with epileptics and madmea. 



God. This purpose was served chielly by the 
ecstatic cries from which the netnim originally 
derived their name. Hence Sch wall v (Sunlit. 
Krmgsttlt*rtuintr t i. 1 HI) may be right in assign- 
ing a warlike origin to the whole appearance of 
these nibfim (at well as the Nazirites; see below). 
We are reminded how, in the case of Sainton, 
his being seized with the spirit of .Jahweh is re- 
peatedly connected with acts of vengeance on the 
Philistines (Jg 14 1U lo w,f ). In a certain sense, 
then, Unite nPhVim ma}* be regarded as organs of 
Jahweh ; hut they belonged to quite a dillerent 
species, and followed a dillerent calling from the 
so called organs of Jahweh of later times. 

4. Notwithstanding, there was not wanting even 
at the court of David some representation of 
genuine prophetisin in the later sense of the term. 
Apart from Cad, who announced to David a 
coming punishment at the hands of Jahweh {\* S 
24 MlT -), we meet with a representative of it in the 
remarkable personality of Nathan. Nowhere, in- 
deed, do we read of his special endowment with the 
spirit of Jahweh. After David's sin in the matter 
of Uriah, we read in 2 S 12 1 simply : 'And Jahweh 
sent Nathan to David.' Rut the combination of 
skill and courage in the way in which Nathan 
awakens the conscience of the king and pronounces 
the judgment of Jahweh upon him, and then 
follows this np by announcing the forgiveness of 
his sin, reminds us of the way in which Isaiah 
afterwards faced Ahaz (Is 7) and Hezekiah (3L1). 
It is nowhere stated that Nathan held any official 
position, and the usual comparison with a court 
preacher has no support in the early source. The 
role, not quite free from danger, which he plays in 
I K 1 in the palace intrigue, in favour of Solomon 
and against Adonijah, is sufficiently explained by 
the position he had held as the tutor of Solomon 
(2S 12^). Resides, it may be questioned (as in the 
case of Cad) whether the title »<f bV as applied to 
Nathan is as early as the time of David (which 
would contradict I S U , where this signification 
of the word is plainly reserved for a mueh later 
date), or whether it is due to a readily intelligible 
expansion at a redactor's hand. In T 2 it may 
belong to the Dcuteronomie revision of the older 
narrative. Strangelv enough, however, it is want- 
ing in 12 1 in the MT on the occasion of the first 
mention ot his name in the early source, and 
throughout the whole of this narrative. In 1 K 1 
the title is almost always attached to the name, 
yet there are certain indications* that make it at 
least possible that its presence is due to a late 
insertion. If it is original, we must conclude that 
it stands for an official position, that indeed of a 
' seer' like Cad, and in the interposition of Nathan 
in 2 S 12 we should have to see an unusual evi- 
dence of that position. 

The same difficult}' recurs in the case of Ahijah 
of Shiloh (1 K II s * 1 - 14*- ls , but not lfr"). Ahijalfs 
symbolical action in tearing his mantle to pieces 
and giving ten of these to Jeroboam, as well as 
his conduct towards Jeroboam's wife and his 
utterances in the name <*f Jahweh, place him quite 
in line with the Jahweh prophet* of the Nth cent.; 
but the question remains whether the title n&bV 
is not to be set down to the account of the 
Deuteronom. recension, in which the original story 
al out Ahijah is unquestionably now presented to 
us. The same remark applies to J elm, the son 

" In v.' n the .MT hut not Luc. has the .addition. In v.*« the 
LXX has certainly preserved the original tevt ('and anoint 
him,' etc,, without any subjects following); in the JIT there 
has been inserted from v.* ( first 'Zadok the prie*t' (hence 
'shall [sing.] anoint him,' etc.), and then, further, 'Nathan the 
prophet.' la v,** Luc still betrays the original text *and 
there anointed [sing.] him the prient Zadok'; yet here too, an 
we sec in MT and LXX (both 'and there anointed' [plur.l eto.), 
there was inserted after ' garink,' although this In contradiction 
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of Hanani, who announced an oracle of Jahweh 
against Baasha, king of Israel (1 K. I6 lff -). 

lint, even if in all the above instances nabf 
should be an anachronism, the important fact 
remains that at no period were there wanting 
in Israel suitable organs for giving expression 
at the Divine command to the pleasure and, in 
a remarkable degree, the displeasure of Jahveh. 
We are reminded of the old naive seership of a 
Samuel, when the wife of Jeroboam I. goes to 
consult Ahijah about the illness of her son, and 
proposes to recompense him with ten loaves and 
cakes and a jar of honey (1 K 14 a ). But, just 
as Samuel was informed beforehand of the coming 
of Saul (t S 9 15 ), the approach of Jeroboam's wife 
is made known to the blind Ahijah. This serves 
also to authenticate him as an instrument of 
Jahweh; and the importance of his message to 
the whole Northern kingdom raises him (and Jehu) 
far above a ' seer' of the olden time, and gives him 
the appearance of a worthy forerunner of the true 
Jahweh prophets. 

o. Of ccstatics such as meet us in 1 S 10 5(r - 19 18tT - 
we have encountered none since the time of 
Samuel ; of 'seers' in the ancient sense only a few 
names have come under our notice. All the more 
is our interest aroused by the manifold and strong 
evidences of the presence of prophetism in the 
Northern kingdom in the 9th cent., from the time 
of A hah (c. SToll.) down to the death of Elisha 
under king Joasli (2 K 13 14ff -). For the copious 
stream of tradition regarding this period we are 
indebted to the circumstance that the compiler 
of the present Books of Kings has largely incor- 
porated in his work the special (written) accounts 
of Elijah and Elisha, the so-called ' Mirror of the 
Prophets' (I K 17-19. 2V'*>* 27-29, 2 K 2 S' 5 9 1 " 13 
13 14 '- 1 ). H is true that even here we must be on 
our guard against understanding the narrative 
absolutely from the standpoint of a later age. 
Eli jali and Elisha, like the ncbitm who sur- 
round them, are not to be summarily identified 
with the Jahweh prophets of the following cen- 
tury. These ntbi'im, on the contrary, remind us 
in many respects of the ncbCim- of the time of 
Saul, except that their zeal for Jahweh is directed 
against a ditl'erent foe. 

{«) To be^in with Elijah, it is noteworthy here 
once more that in the original text he is only once 
reckoned amongst the ncbi'im, namely in 1 K IS'-"-', 
in words put into his own mouth, hut in a context 
where no other designation was possible. In 18 ai , 
on the other hand, the original text, according 
to the EXX, was simply, 'And Elijah called to 
heaven and said,' etc. Now, it is surely no acci- 
dent that the narrator himself avoids giving the 
name niibi' to Elijah, who, in spite of some cog- 
nate features (see below), is not to be placed on the 
same platform as the ncbiim of his entunnujc, but 
holds a higher place than they. The widow of 
Zarephath (1 K 17 18 - 24 ) calls him (as the servant of 
Saul does Samuel in 1 S 9 6ff ) a 'man of God' in 
whose mouth is the true word of Jahweh.* 

The circumstance that the imposing figure of 
Elijah the Tishbite now (I K 17 1 ) steps quite 
abruptly upon the stage, may be due to the com- 
piler of the present Books of Kings having sup- 
pressed something that went before. But else- 
where, too, the sudden appearances and disappear- 
ances of Elijah are remarkable (cf. 1 K 18 7ff - and 
2 K 2 !ts ). The very commencement of his activity 
exhibits him as quite an extraordinary person- 
al uy. He does not announce it as a message 
from Jahweh that the next years shall see neither 

* 2 K l flf 1S , where likewise Elijah is called ' m.in of God,' is a, 
late mid rash. Again, 1 K 2CP*, where one of the ncin'hn (cf. 
v,~ ) is spoken of as a 'man of God,' does not belong to the 
' Histories of the Prophets, 



dew nor rain till he shall intimate the contrary, 
but swears by Jahweh, in whose service he is, 
that it shall be so. This conveys tlie impression 
that Jahweh has given him full powers over the 
forces of nature. Yet he himself (v. 14 ) ascribes 
the miracle of the widow's cruse of oil to the com- 
mand of Jahweh, and the return of the rain to 
His sending it. By his prayers he wins back 
from Jahweh the newly deceased son of the widow 
(v. 17ff -), and shows himself, finally, at Jahweh's 
command, to Ahab (lS ,ff -). Now at last, when we 
make acquaintance with 'Obadiah, Ahab's major- 
domo (lS' Jff ), we learn what has been the real 
cause of the years of drought. These are mani- 
festly traced to Jezebel's bloody persecution of the 
nebi'im because they had opposed the spread of 
the cult of the Tyrian Baal (see above, p. G47 1 ')- 
'Obadiah himself, in harmony with his name, a 
true 'worshipper of Jahweh,' had hid a hundred 
iie'ji'imby lifiies in a cave, and supplied them with 
food — a proof this of the bloody earnestness of the 
persecution. 'Obadiah shows such deference to 
Elijah (v.™-) that the impression of the latter as a 
magical personality is once more left upon us. 
Elijah, however, exhibits himself in his true great- 
ness in his meeting with Ahab on the occasion of 
the Divine judgment at Carmel (18 lytf -), for which 
he compels the king to make the necessary pre- 
parations. There he stands alone, over against 
the 450 nebi'im of Baal.* His words to the people 
(v." 1 ) show that his aim is, at any cost, to put an 
end to the prevailing syncretism between Jahweh 
and Baal. The ridicule which he pours (v. 27 ) upon 
the vain efforts of the prophets of Baal goes essen- 
tially beyond the sphere of mere henotheism, and 
is equivalent to a complete denial, not only of the 
power but of the very existence of Baal. And, 
when Jahweh by a heightened (v. 341 -) miraculous 
display has brilliantly evinced His claim to be the 
true Cod, Elijah is content with no half measures. 
The complete reversal of the sentiments of the 
people leads them to consent, at his command, to 
slaughter t lie 450 prophets of Baal at the Kishon- 

In the appendix to this narrative (lS Jltf -) we 
meet with several features which again remove 
Elijah from the purely spiritual sphere and set 
him— even physically — in a kind of magical light. 
lie hears in advance the rushing of the rain. The 
whole of the strange attitude he assumes in v. 42 
can scarcely be otherwise explained than as a 
performance (rain-charming?) borrowed from the 
sphere of magic. But in v. 4(i the ' hand of Jahweh' 
{i.e., in view of the linguistic usage elsewhere, 
an ecstati*' condition produced by Jahweh) is ex- 
pressly called in to account for Elijah's running 
before Ahab's chariot from Carmel to Jezreel (at 
least a live hours' journey). To the ^ame category 
belongs the statement of 19 5 ' 8 , that, in the strength 
of the food brought him by an angel, he was able 
to tra\el 40 days and 40 nights till he came to 
IJoreb, the mount of God. 

It may be noted that even eh. 19 is still domi- 
nated by the one great idea at the root of Elijah's 
ministry, namely, his struggle on behalf of Jahweh 
againstBaal. His complaint to Jahweh (v. 14 ) relates 
to the fruitlessness of his zeal for Jahweh, the 
throwing down of His altars and the slaying of 
11 i* prophets. In Jahweh's reply (v. 15flf -) it is well 
worthy of note that Elijah receives commissions 
—the anointing of Hazael to be king of Syria, 
and Jehu to be king of Israel— which involve his 
taking paife in a political upheaval, nay, in a lcbel- 
lion against the regularly constituted ruler. The 
further ' Histories of the Prophets ' know nothing 
of any executing of the latter commission by 
Elijali ; at most it might be conjectured from 
* tin the 400 prophets of the 'dsherdk afterwards introduced 
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2 K s 1 -'- nml !> m - th.it lie IhuhIlmT over to Elisha 
those commissions which it was impracticable fur 
himself to mrrv mit. All that h« attended to 
personally wiu'tlie call of Eli*hu (1 K l«J ltf ') by | 
casting his man tit' over him. This might he in- ' 
teipreted as dimply a symbolical transaction— an 
investiture with the prophetic office hy means of 
what had heroine even then tlie Usual official garb 
of the prophet*, the mantle [of liairj. In reality, 
however, a feature of the ancient lnantic once 
more prtwent* itself here. As we see from 2 K 
2*- )3ir -, miraculous virtues belong to this mantle: 
through its possession Elisha becomes heir also 
of the spirit of Elijah. It is in the light of this 
that we must understand 1 K 1U ,U . The mantle of 
Klijah, east upon Klisha, exerts a magical power 
over him, compelling him to attach himself to 
Klijah. 

The ministry of Klijah finds a fitting conclusion 
in the umira'guoui front he oilers to Ahah on 
aeeouut of the judicial murder of Nahoth (I K 
£t 17lf ). As Nathan had once done to David, and 
Ahijah to the wife of Jeroboam L, so here Klijah 
comes forward, at Jahwelfs command, as t lie ein- 
budied wnieienee of the theocracy to face the 
king. And so overwhelming is the power of his 
word, that Ahah, although at fust defiant (v.'-°), 
ends by submitting us a humble penitent. 

To sum up the results of our investigation, we 
gather, on the one hand, that the tradition regard- 
ing Klijah has not remained unintluencefl by 
legend ; and, on the other hand, that prophet ism 
even in his person still exhibits n connexion with 
various survivals of the most ancient conceptions 
— nay, even with magic. All this is said quite 
apart from his altogether extraordinary end— his 
translation to heaven in a fiery chariot with fiery 
horses. Whether this story (2 K 2) belongs to the 
original Elijah-narratives, or whether it has not 
rather displaced an older narrative of his end, is 
open to dispute. Bnt, in any ease, it is strong 
evidence of the estimate formed of the imposing 
figure of Klijah hy his countrymen. Even if the 
legend of Elijah's translation be connected with 
the honorific appellation ' Israel's chariot and 
horsemen' (2 K 2 l - ; used also of Elisha in 13 u ), 
i.e. equal in importance to, or taking the place of, 
chariots and horsemen to Israel, it remains true 
that such a legend could have taken its rise only 
altout one whose activity could not be thought 
of but as enduring, and whose fellowship with 
his Hod wns known to have been so close that 
its interruption seemed inconceivable. Viewed in 
this way, even the legend becomes a witness of 
the lirst, rank to the fact that, in the times of 
greatest peril to the continuance of .lahwism, the 
Uod of Israel did not lack chosen vessels for His 
service— figures such as one would look for in vain 
in the whole realm of heathen religions. 

{h i Elijah's servant and successor Elisha, who 
fell heir not only to his mantle but (according to 
2 K \* n -) to a double portion of his spirit, is notably 
inferior in signilicance to him. This is partly 
explained by the circumstance that, after the 
bloody extirpation of the worship of Baal by 
Jehu, whose revolt against Jehoram was insti- 
gated by Elisha himself ('2 K 9" r ), there was no 
longer much occasion for vigorous activity in the 
rclifflvusi sphere. Elisha's last interview with 
.loa'sli (13 1411 -) shows clearly Mm high consideration 
which he reeeived from the dynasty of Jehu. Hut 
even in the passages which record incidents in 
the reign of Jehoram, though Elisha expresses 
his strong disapproval of this king ('.i VJt -: (i :,J ] nob- 
ably has to do still with Ahah), we never (except 
in if") hear of his bearding the monarch nftcr the 
manner of Elijah. In the forefront of the Elisha- 
narratives stands the sore Wf^ft^tflftj^fo 



interposes actively 
way, these Elisha- 



the Syrians, and here Elishu 
more than once. Uy the 

narratives, when compared with those regarding 
Klijah, which are not indeed without lurunir, 
but are far more of a unity, exhibit a somewhat 
motley mixture of separate anecdotes, as these 
were supplied by the varying popular tradition. 
It is a vain ell'ort to seek for a chronological thread 
running through them. (The unnamed king of 
(J-nr evidently belongs to the dynasty of Jehu, 
whereas the 'son of a murderer ' of v. 32 is in all 
probability Ahah). Some narratives maybe plainly 
recognized as imitations of the stories about 
Elijah (so certainly 2 K 4-' r - compared with 1 Iv 
l" llir \ and 2 K 4 a ' Jff -' compared with 1 K 17 1Wir '), and 
thereby betray at the same time the secondary 
character of the whole tigure of Elisha in com- 
parison with that of Elijah. There prevails in 
the Elishn-iiarratives an unmistakable tendency 
to lay special emphasis not only on his wonder- 
working power, but also on his high prestige and 
the inviolability of his person (2 K 2- 3 '-). A recom- 
mendation from him is of great weight with the 
king and the commander-in-chief (2 K 4 13 ) ; the 
king readily follows his counsel and yields to his 
demand (l»'- lff - 13 10,r ), and is anxious to hear from 
Elisha's servant (Jehazi of the great deeds of his 
mai-ter (S 4 ). The fame of Elisha extends far beyond 
the borders of the Northern kingdom. Jehoshaphat 
of Judah knows that the word of God is to be 
found with him (3 iJ ). The Syrian king llenhadad 
has scarcely heard of his arrival in Damascus 
(8 7,r ) when he sends I.lazael to consult him about 
the issue of his sickness ; and T.la/.ael takes with 
him 40 camels' burden of the precious things of 
Damascus as a present for Elisha. Elsewhere 
(5 lfi ) the absolute disinterestedness of the prophwt 
is emphasized, as are his magnanimity and mild- 
ness in o"' r \ 

In regard to the activity of Elisha it is note- 
worthy that, while he is cnlled by preference (2S 
times) ' man of God,' he also appears in the Elisha- 
narratives as nCtbi\ and that in the later sense of 
the term. So in 1 K 19 ls , where Elijah is directed 
to anoint* him to he a ndbi ; 2 K 3 iur -, where 
Jehoshaphat recognizes him as a true prophet, 
through whom Jahweh may be consulted; of. 
also o\ where Elisha classes himself amongst 
the vthVim. In the mouth of others he is 
called without qualification 'the prophet' (f» a U 1 ), 
receiving this title even from heathen speakers 
(5 ,a (»<-). 

The methods by which Elisha works nre partly 
the usual ones, winch are recorded also of Samuel 
and Elijah— namely, the proclaiming of a word 
that has come to him from Jahweh (2 K 3 u,,r - 4 W 
7 1 ), and prayer (4 ;a (i l7t *). Along with these, how- 
ever, we meet in his case again with a variety of 
features which have been already described in 
speaking of Elijah, and which recall the ecstatic 
conditions and magical methods of the ancient 
nihfim. lie needs the services of a harper if 
'the hand of Jahweh' (see above, on 1 K Is 4 ") 
is to eonie upon him. t^uite peculiar to him is 
the gift which we nowadays call telepathic sight 
and hearing (2 K ft* (i 1 -* 1 " 7- S 13 ; cf. also n 1Sir -, 
wl:ere Elisha and, nt his prayer, his servant also 
see the heavenly horses and tiery chariots on the 
mountain). Hut with special frequency miraculous 
acts are attributed to him. Even if stories like 
the purifying of the spring at Jericho by using 
salt (2 ,u,r ), the making of bitter fruits palatable 
through meal (4 3srr ), or the causing of the axe to 
spring to the surface of the water p> ,! ) are not 

r-o we never hear elsewhere of prophets l*>ins; nnoiuted, 
il i<* nut even performed try Kti.fali in this instance (,■(, 
anoint.' u>u*>t here ^ used in the ureafceuurt sense of 
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meant to he taken as recording miraeles, but 
merely prove what a fondness there was for hand- 
ing down the memory even of less important 
incidents of his life, there remain a number of 
others which, to saj- the least, place him alongside 
of Elijah. The wonder wrought on the widow's 
cruse of oil (2 K 4- tf -) exhibits a heightened form 
as compared with the general promise of 1 K 
17 i4(T ' ; and the same is the case with the raising 
from the dead recorded in 2 K 4 a " r *, seeing that a 
much longer time had elapsed since the death than 
in 1 K 17 lUff- . At the same time 2 K 4-" Jff * expressly 
teaches that magical weapons are not efficacious 
in every hand : in vain Gehazi lays the staff of 
Elisha upon the face of the dead — it is only the 
prayer and the personal physical inlluence of the 
man of God that can eall back to life. The ful- 
filment of Elisha's promise to the Shunammite 
(4 IB ) and of that to Naaman the leper (in the latter 



anything to remind us of a connexion with the 
nwi'im in the old sense. 

6. With the nebi'im of the latter class, as these 
belong to the time of Elijah and Elisha, we have 
still to oceupj' our attention here. Their atHnity 
witli the ncbiim of the time of Saul consists, 
above all, in the circumstance that, like the latter, 
they make their appearance in whole groups — 
may, in guilds. This is implied by the very de- 
signation so frequently ai plied to them — bmt 
han-nCbi'im (lit. 'sons of the prophets'). Tins 
does not mean 'pupils or disciples of the prophets,' 
but 'those who belong tu the prophetic order 5 * 
(or, at times, evidently to prophetie guilds; so, 
e.g., in 2 K 2 a - 5 - 7 - « 4 l - * 6 1 ), and in so far they are 
the same as the simple nebfim (1 K IS 4 - 13 20 41 
22 s -' 3 - ~ u ). An individual is called ndbt' (IK 
ogia. 22.38J or < ne f the bene han-m'tnim* (v. 35 ). 
The existence of a ^uild is pointed to also in 20 41 . 



instance the promise being carried by a messenger) This passage can be understood to mean only that 

might also be attributed to the intercession of the the prophet there spoken of put the covering above 

ftrophet. In reality, however, the narrative may his eyes to conceal a tattooing or some other char- 

>e intended to be understood to mean that the aiteristic mark + by which the nebi'im in general 

promise of the prophet is ascertain to be inevitably were recognized as belonging to the service of 

fulfilled as was his curse (2 aI -). Fn 6 18, ^ it is the .Tahweh. 

prayer of Elisha that strikes the Syrians blind There are a number of passages which indicate 
and restores them to sight; and in both these that groups of these ncbiim lived together: so at 
eases (as already in 6 17 ) the efficaey of the prayer Bethel (2 K 2 3 ) and at Jericho (v. 5 ; i' M ' ' in Gil gal '). 
is instantaneous. The feeding of 100 men with Such a settlement is pointed to plainly by the 
20 barley loaves (4 4:ff ) is the counterpart of the story about an enlargement of a building (6 ltf ). 
miracle of the widow's oil-cruse ; the transferring Thai Elisha lived with them is nowhere said ; 
of the leprosy of Naaman to Gehazi (o v7 ) corre- even 4 as implies no more than that onee, when 
sponds to the instantaneous effect of the curse on a visit to Gilgal, he set about providing a meal 
in 2- 4 . for them. But it is very noteworthy that we 
All this may be regarded as furnishing sufficient twice (4 s3 and 6 1 ) meet with an expression which 
evidence that even Elisha is still closely allied to supplies us with unexpected information regarding 
the nSbi'im in the old sense, but at the same time the nature of these guilds : ' they sit before Elisha.' 
also that, like Elijah, he is distinguished from This means not simply that they group themselves 
them, and forms along with him a connecting link aiound him or rejoice in his company, but that 
between the old seers and the prophets proper, (after the manner of the NT expression 'to sit 
That his political activity, too, as exereised in at the feet of some one') they sit before him as 
the interest of pure Jahw ism, was no slight one, disciples before the master or pupils before the 
would be sufficiently evidenced even by U lff -, and teacher. It is true that even here the current term 
it is not without reason that he too received from 'schools of the prophets' is justitied only to a 
king Joash the honourable appellation of ' ehariot very limited extent. For, in the first place, accord - 
and horsemen of Israel.' Regarding what was ing to 4 1 there are amongst the bene han-nebl'lm 
perhaps his most important aetirity, the direction even married men; and, secondly, they alreadj' 
of the guilds of nebiim, we shall have to speak exercise to a large extent (see below) a public 
below. activity. Nor do we read anj'where of any found- 
(c) But we have still to notice one Israelitish ing of these 'schools' by Elijah or Elisha. Still 
prophet who in the reign of Ahab holds as peculiar it appears to admit of no doubt that in 4** and G 1 
a place as Elijah himself, namely Micaiah ben- we nave to do with occasional instruction of the 
Imlah, the subject of the narrative of 1 K 22 81f \ members by Elisha, or with didactic conversations 
Ahab cannot endure him, because it is his wont with them; nay, even the idea of their occupying 
always to prophesy evil to him. Jehoshaphat themsehc* with religious literature is not a far- 
deprecates Ahab's remark ; evidently he see*, iii fetched one, although there is no direct allusion 
the very fact that Micaiah is mostly a prophet to it. That the relation between them and Elisha 
of ill, tlie evidence of true inspiration, whereas the was that of disciples to a master, is favoured by 
unbroken harmony with which the numerous other the affection and reverence so evidently shown by 



prophets promise good fortune had awakened his 
distrust. In fact, Micaiah will speak only what 
.lahweh bids him (v. 14 ). It is thus the intention 
of J ah well that he, like the others, should at first 



the nebi'im in addressing him as ' man of God.' 

It might appear from the majority of the Elisha- 
narratives as if the nebi'im, with him at their 
head, led a life wholly retired and ilevoted to the 



hold out deceitful promises (v. 15 ). Ahab, however, worship of Jahweh ; lint there are other passaj 
sees through this conduct, and Micaiah, when the which testify to a public activity, and that — in 



king presses him, delivers Jahwelfs message of 
woe, explaining at the same time, by relating his 
remarkable vision, why all the rest of the pro- 
phets had beeome victims of the 'lying spirit': 
Jahweh Himself has ordered it to be so. The 
circumstance that Micaiah himself does not share 
their fate, but is informed in his vision as to the 
real course of Jahweh's purpose, shows sufficiently 
the height at which he stands above the ordinary 
ncbCim ; and his threat against Ahab finds speedy 
realization at Hamoth-gilead. Henee we may say 
that Micaiah ben-lmlah is the first who bears ail 
the marks of the true 



n, frophet Of Jahweh, without . t ^s^hniar. Prophet 



harmony with the main postulate of genuine 
prophetism — at the impulse of the spirit of Jahweh. 
In 1 K 20 a5 one of the bene han-ncbi'im asks his 
companion, by the direction of Jahweh, to wound 
him ; and, when he refuses, he tells him that for 
disobedience to the command of Jahweh he shall 
be torn by a lion. His message to Ahab, again, 
he announces as a word from Jahweh (v. 4 -), and 
so already in w. 13 - 2H [where this prophet is even 
called a ' man of God ']. And in 22 5ff - the spirit 

* Cf. above, p. 643, regarding art analogous expression, betii 
Jta-'elohli 
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of Jahweh is expressly spoken of in tanuiexion 
with tin* ttthi'itn. The same Zedckiah, t lie mm of 
ChiMiaanuh, who in 1 K 2*2" supports his promise 
to Ahub by t lie symbol of iron horns, asks (v.-*) 
Micaiah in anger: 'In what way is the spirit 
of Jiiliweh passed from me lo tpeak with thee V ' 
lie enrmot believe tliat lie has now become the 
victim of a lying spirit when lie knew himself 
formerly to f>e inspired by the true spirit ot 
Jahweh. So also in 2 K 2 y " s the question uf the 
bine han-Hibi'iiH to Elisha is to he understood as 
meaning that they too have had it revealed to 
them by the spirit that the translation of Elijah 
is impending. 

Like the true Jahweh prophets, these nvbVim 
sometimes answer inquiries (I K 2S**-) ; at other 
times, acting on their own initiative, they pro- 
claim the word of Jahweh in the public interest 
(2o is'- ■JH.wff.j, in titis connexion we are struck 
with their great numbers. 'Ubadiah rescues 100 
of them from the fury of Jezebel ; some 400 are 
assembled by A hah (§2°); more than 50 live to- 
gether at Gilgal (2 K 2 7 - lrt ). These numbers are 
surely evidence of the intensity of the excitement 
and the zeal for t ha God of Israel when His worship 
appeared to he endangered by liaal (to whom, in 
I K 1S IU , so many as 450 nibPim are attributed). 

.Now, it has been argued that none of the 
passages which speak of any public activity on 
the part of the nvbfiui belong to the Elijah- 
and Elisha -narratives, but to the very valuable 
ancient ' Ahab - source' (1 K 20.22). The latter, 
it is pointed out, knows nothing of guilds of 
nvbPiiu or of their being directed by Elijah or 
Elisha, as, conversely, the Elisha-narratives know 
nothing oif a public activity on the part of their 
brtir hitn-vvbiim. The difference between the two 
sources must at once be acknowledged. But their 
accounts are not mutually exclusive, although 
their historical viewpoint is different, and the 
period involved in the Elisha-narratives is some- 
what later than the other. A very notable 
evidence of the continuance of the old view of 
the ncbi'iin is found in 2 K J) 11 . The ollicers of 
Jehu roundly call Elisha's messenger, who in v. 1 
is expressly reckoned among the brut* hrin-ncbVim, 
a 'mad enthusiast' (prc'2). This implies that 
there was expected of him, and certainly not of 
him alone but also of his comrades, an ecstatic 
condition, and even utterances due to a kind of 
possession ; which shows that, in spite of the milder 
character of the later mV//**r«» thoie were still occa- 
sional outbursts of their old nature, as we make 
its acquaintance in I S lu a,r - anil l» lwr -. 

7. A final trace of the old notion of the prophetic 
spirit as a mysterious agency which hurries a whole 
crowd along is found in the narrative of Nil 1 t n - '• aa -. 
The latter belongs in all ppobability to the E 
source, and hence falls within the period with 
which we are dealing, namely, prior to the rise 
of written prophecy. A portion of the spirit of 
Jahweh, which rests upon Moses, sulhees to throw 
7<i of the elders of Israel into a condition of rapture. 
Two who remained behind in the camp, Eldad 
and Med ad, are seized even there by the spirit 
of Jahweh because they also are marked out as 
amongst those destined "to share in the leadership 
of the people (cf. v. 17 ). This endowment with the 
spirit tor more secular ends is indeed foreign to 
the oldest point of view; but, on the other hand, 
the seizure of whole groups by the spirit of Jahweh 
finds its only analogy in the old m'bi'im, so that 
we could not deal with this case except by way of 
appendix to our account of the latter. 

3. Nazirites. — 1. Amongst those who served as ex- 
press organs of genuine Jahwism we must, further, 
include the Nazirites. The naoie ^jVitj tjtntfr- 
ally explained to mean ' the conseeiatexl one. Hut 

JWtTKA VOL- 42 



it is questionable if the verbal forms to which 
appeal is made in favour of this sense rte not de- 
rived from the substantive nuzir, and this again 
from nezrr, the [consecrated] head-ornament (fre- 
quently used of a diadem, but also of the unshorn 
hair ot the head). In that case tu'ttir would denote 
originally one whose head is graced with unshorn 
hair— a view which is supported by the circum- 
stance that in l,v 25 5, n the unprun«d vine, which 
is still decked with its full quota of leaves, is like- 
wise called mmr. All the same, we do not mean to 
deny that the notion of 'consecrated ' one came, at 
an early period, to be connected with nuzir ; so 
ially in the collocation 'a nt'tzir of (!od,'Jg 



especially 



J. The few OT passages which inform ns as to 
the Nazirate are all at one as to its being a condi- 
tion of consecration to Hod which shows itself in 
submitting to certain restrictions. Three of these 
are spccilied : the leaving of the hair of the head 
unshorn, abstinence from wine and intoxicating 
drink, anil the avoiding of defilement by a corpse. 
It is questionable, however, whether these restric- 
tions were always in force at the same time, and 
especially is there doubt as to the relation between 
the obligation for life and the obligation for a 
lixed period. We must first, therefore, examine 
the various statements separately. 

3. The only historical instance of a Nazirite is 
Samson. As to Samuel, who is also usually in- 
cluded among the Nazirites, all that is said in 1 S 
l 11 is that his mother vowed before his birth to 
give him over to Jahweh for life, and that no razor 
was to come upon his head. But his not being 
shorn did not sullice to constitute him a Nazirite ; 
according to Ezk 4t 20 this was no unusual practice 
with priests, and it may have meant no more in 
the case of Samuel ; at all events, he is never called 
a Nazirite. 

The Nazirate of Samson is spoken of in Jg I3" 1 " 14 
and, indirectly, in Ui l7,r \ According to eh. 13 he 
was, even before his birth, expressly marked out 
by the angel of Jahweh as 'consecrated to God.' 
At the same time his mother is bound over— evi- 
dently prior to, and during, pregnancy— to abstain 
from wme * and intoxicating drink, and from un- 
clean food ; while no razor is to come upon the 
head of her child, who, from his mother's womb 
down to the day of his death, is to be consecrated 
to God. Now, it is surely very surprising that the 
obligation to abstain from wine and what is un- 
clean is imposed, not upon the son, for whom such 
abstinence would have been equally possible, but 
upon the mother. Everywhere else it is taken for 
granted that the Nazirite himself abstains from 
wine. Hence we are forced to the conclusion that 
the abstinence from wine enjoined upon the mother 
in vv>'" 13 '- was afterwards f inserted by some 
one who could not conceive of a Nazirate without 
any such prohibition. Seeing that, in the story 
of Samson (eh. It f . ; cf. esp. U" 1 - 1 -- 17 ) the practice 
of the hero himself gave no countenance to such a 
theory, recourse was had to the expedient adopted 
in ch. 13. 

Accordingly, the Nazirate of Samson is based 
exclusively upon his* unshorn hair, and, as a matter 
of fact, the greatest, stress is laid upon the latter 
in 1(> 17 "\ His enormous strength is bound up with 
his hair remaining inviolate, and that simply be- 
cause the presence of Jahweh is, in some mysteri- 
ous way, connected with the hair. After the 
svvrii locks have been cut oil' his head, he becomes 
weaker and weaker (v. lu ) ; he strix es in vain to free 

* In v.» the prohibition is extended to 'all that comes from 
the vine ' (iw in No <i J ) ; but this i« probably a later adilit ion, tin 
iK iiKlieutnl Mm by '•< positioUv b*tfon- the main prohibition. 

t That it "■» »■■ in *„.*>* eltfir frgU) Lhe. fact that in v> the 
cloning Words ot v."J are repeated. * 
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himself, 'for he knew not that Jahweh was de- 
parted from hiin ' (v. 20 ). On the other hand, when 
his hair had grown again, he recovered the strength 
for liis last achievement in the destruction of the 
Philistines. 

All this shows that the Nazirate of Samson is a 
condition in which he is under the influence of the 
spirit of Jahweh, and that this condition is con- 
nected with the hair of his head being unshorn. 
The spirit appears, indeed, to he often latent, 
breaking into action only on special occasions (cf. 
Jg 13- 5 ). Violently seized by the spirit of Jah- 
weh, he tears asunder the lion (14 6 ), slaughters 
30 Philistines at Ashkelon (v. 1B ), hursts his bonds 
and kills 1000 Philistines with the jawbone of an 
ass (15 Uff -). It is therefore, above all, displays of 
strength against the foes of his people for which 
the spirit of Jahweh endows him, and his Nazirate 
recalls certain phenomena that present themselves 
elsewhere, in which we have to do with vows and 
forms of abstinence for warlike ends.* An analogy 
is presented, in particular, by the Arab warriors, 
who vow to leave the hair of their head unshorn 
during the whole period of a war of revenge, and 
to make a lire-ottering of it after revenge has been 
achieved. The only difference would lie that in 
the ease of Samson it was no vow for a fixed 
period, but a ' perpetual warlike consecration' 
(Schwally). For his proposal to enter into friendly 
relations* with the Philistines by marriage (H lff -) is 
expressly traced (v.*) to a providential dispensation 
of Jahweh, ' because he sought an occasion [for 
hostilities] against the Philistines.' This, his life- 
work, is pointed to from the first (v. Sb ). As a 
matter of fact, all that is related of him in ch. 15 
resolves it>elf into a series of single combats with 
the Philistines. We have already noted that in 
this warlike Nazirate no regard is paid to abstin- 
ence from wine. And it is sutliciently evident 
from 14 8( * that there can be as little question of 
avoiding unclean food. 

4. We receive quite a different impression of the 
ISazirites from Am 2 11 '- 'And 1 raised up of your 
sons for prophets, and of your young men for 
Nazirites. . . . But ye gave the Nazirites wine 
to drink, and commanded the prophets, saying, 
Prophesy not.' Here it is evident that the Nazir- 
ate is based essentially upon the prohibition of 
wine, and it is not easy to hold that the prohibi- 
tion of cutting the hair is passed over simply 
because it is taken for granted. We must conclude 
rather that in Amos we have to do with a different 
form of Nazirate, which reminds us strongly of the 
vow of the Reehabites (see below). Regarding the 
nature and aim of this Nazirate, we must indeed 
have recourse to pure conjecture. Only this much 
is clear from the words of Amos — since he places 
the Nazirites in parallelism with the prophets — 
that the Nazirate is a condition approved by Jah- 
weh and consecrated to His service. To induce the 
Nazirite to break his vow to abstain from wine is 
as great a religious enormity as to prevent the 

Srophet from delivering the message with which 
ah weh has charged him. Further, the Nazirate 
here spoken of is probably thought of as life-long, 
as is the case with the prophetic office which 
appears in parallelism with it. As to the purpose, 
however, for which Nazirites were raised up we 
are quite in the dark. May it be that here again 
we are to think of unwearied serviee of Jahweh in 
war against the foes of His people (as, for instance, 
the Aramaeans) ? Or, was the abstaining from wine 
meant (as in the case of the Rechabites) to be a 
silent protest against the seductive products of the 
culture of Baal's land, and thus, at the same time, 
a standing allusion to Jahweh as the God of Israel ? 

* Cf., on this subject, above all, \V. R. Smith, RS^ 333f., and 
Schwally, Semit. Kriegsaltertiiiner. L 101 If. 
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Tn any case, we must assume that the Nazirite, 
prior to and during the time of Amos, had certain 
positive services to render in order to justify his 
title of 'one consecrated to God.' 

5. In connexion with these scanty testimonies 
to a historical Nazirate we must look also at the 
legal Nazirate of Nu 6. The oldest part* of this 
code (vv. s * 8 ) requires, in the case of every man or 
woman who desires to pay the vow of a nazir, that 
there shall be, for the whole period of duration of 
the vow, a strict abstinence from wine and every- 
thing that comes from the vine, as well as a eareful 
guarding against delilement by a corpse— even that 
of one's nearest relation. But, in addition to this, 
the Nazirite must, during the period of his vow, 
leave the hair of his head unshorn, for in this, 
above all, according to v. 7 , is represented the con- 
secration to his God. The difference between this 
Nazirate and that which meets us in history is at 
once apparent. The characteristics encountered 
separately in Jg 13 and Am 2 11 are here combined, 
and a new requirement is added, namely, that of 
avoiding defilement by a corpse. Another new 
and very surprising feature is the extending of the 
Nazirate to women, whereas elsewhere the only 
place allowed to women in the cultus appears to 
be participation in t lie sacrificial meals. But in 
every instance we have to do only with a tempor- 
ary vow, not (as in the case of iSamson and prob- 
ably also Am 2 n ) with a life-long obligation. 

About the significance of the Nazirate, so far as 
the Priests' Code is concerned, we are not left in 
doubt. The only other class that are commanded 
to avoid delilement by a corpse are the priests. 
But an exception is allowed, even in their ease (Lv 
21-), when it is the corpse of their nearest blood 
relation. On the other hand the prohibition is 
absolute for the high priest (v. 11 ). Now, when the 
same demand is made on the Nazirites, a kind of 
enhanced priestly dignity is aceorded them, a lay 
priesthood, indeed, and one without official func- 
tions (which would be per se inconceivable in the 
case of a woman), but yet allied to the actual 
priesthood as a condition of high consecration to 
God. In all probability, the Priests' Code has in 
this way discovered the desired expedient whereby 
the ancestral and highly esteemed institution of 
the Nazirate, which, as life-long, had no proper 
place in the priestly State, might yet be conserved 
and worthily incorporated among the institutions 
of the post-exilic theocracy. As always happens 
in such instances, everything is stripped off in 
this process which eould possibly be regarded as a 
survival of ancient naturalistic or even heathen 
notions. The unshorn hair is no longer, as in the 
case of Samson, the medium of mysterious powers 
and a pledge of the immediate nearness of Jahweh. 
Bather is it inviolable because it forms part of the 
body which, as a whole, is consecrated to God, and 
the hair is a principal sign of this consecration. 
Again, the prohibition of wine, which, as we found 
above, had quite a peculiar significance for the 
ancient Nazirite, is probably, in Nu 6, to be 
thought of as finding its motive in the similar 
prohibition laid upon priests during the exercise of 
their official functions (Lv 10 y ). 

Somewhat later than Nu 6 : " 8 are the prescrip- 
tions in vv. 1J --' regarding the release of a Nazirite 
after the expiry of the period of his consecration. 
In addition to various animal offerings he has to 
take his hair, which lias been cut oil before the 
door of the sanctuary, and cast it into the tire 
which is under the peaee-otlering. This enactment 
is not, however, to lead us to >ee in the hair-offering 
the kernel and purpose of the Nazirate as a whole 
(as if, for instance, it were a symbolical offering of 
for the ahove analysis, "VVurster in ZATW ir. (1S84) 
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the body in tin- form of the ro.pretentutiv*« ollWring 
of a |»art of it}. It i* quite possible that the hair- 
ollcriug elsewhere, especially on Semitic soil, lias 
an independent si^uilieanoe of this kind. But it 
has certainly no Mich significance in Xu U utr -. 
Rather is the burning in the lire of the altar the 
simplest way of pelting ml of what lnu! once been 
consecrated to God, und hence eon hi not he treated 
as a common thing. .Similarly, the parts of the 
siu-oM'ering victim which cannot be presented on 
the altar are required (Kx 2'J U , Lv -l 1 ''-- 1 (J- 3 ) to he 
burned elsewhere. The burning of the Nazi rite's 
hair in the altar-lire may bo a featnro correspond* 
nig to the ancient usage, which was relumed, by 
the Priests' Code without the hair having on that 
account n sacrificial character conferred upon it. 
The latest component in Nu G is undoubtedly 
vv."' i: , containing prescriptions for the ease of a 
Nazirite who has been rendered Levitieally unclean 
by a deatli occurring suddenly beside him. In that 
event the consecrated hair is to be cut olV, and, 
after certain guilt-oll'erings have been presented, 
the period of consecration is to begin ite noro. 

4. Reehabites.— We have already called atten- 
tion to the close affinity subsisting between the 
prohibition of wine to the Nazirites and the cor- 
responding vow of the Reehabites. * lint, even 
apart from this, the latter must be dealt with 
here, because their founding as a religious sect 
falls, at latest, in the time of Juhoraiu the son of 
Ahab, i.e. before B.C. S42. 

I. We read in - K lo 15 '- that the usurper Jehu, 
while driving along the road from Jezreel to 
.Samaria, met Jonudab the son [or descendant, of 
the family] of I'eehab, and gave him bis hand in 
token of his regard, and took him up into bis 
chariot that he might enjoy the spectacle of Jehu's 
zeal for Jahwch. From tliis summary notice we 
can only suppose that Jonadab was an influential 
man upon whose adherence Jehu must have laid 
weight, and that he was inspired with the same 
zeal for Jahweh as Jehu himself. 

2 Fortunately, a much later passage, Jer 35, has 
preserved for us more exact details regarding the 
.signilhanee of this .Jonadab. During the reign of 
Jehoiakim, after the Chald.eans had moved into 
Judah {i.e. in n.c. Gu2 or shortly thereafter}, 
Jeremiah is directed by Jahweh to bring the guild 
of the llechabites into a chain her of the temple 
and to set wine before them, lint the llechabites 
[whose names one and all end with J ah (Jahweh)] 
llatly refuse to drink wine, and appeal to the pro- 
hibition of their ancestor Jonadab the son of 
llcchab, who had enjoined them not only to abstain 
from the use of wine, but to neglect the building 
of houses and every species of agriculture. They 
had always remained true to this prohibition, and 
only the invasion of Nebuehadrezzar had com- 
pelled them to take refuge in Jerusalem. There- 
upon Jeremiah reproaches the Judahites, pointing 
out how this example of lidelity to a human com- 
mand puts to shame those who are constantly 
disobedient to their God. To the Reehabites, oil 
the other hand, he announces as a recompense that 
they shall never want descendants in the serviee 
of Jahweh. 

3. This last expression shows that their manner 
of life amounts to a kind of service of .Jahweh. 
For it is a protest against the whole system of 
culture eonneeted with the settled mode of life, 
with the tilling of the soil, and, above all, with 
vine- culture. The life of the nomads in the steppus 
knew nothing of all this; it was exclusively de- 
voted to the service of Jahweh, the Cod of the 
desert, who manifested Him»elf, above all, in storm 
and in battle, against the foes of His people. But, 

* Cf. L. Cautier's art. *\ prouos dc» ROcabiU's' in LiLtrU 
Chritmmt, 15th Jmit* 1901. 



bince Israel had forsaken their tents und appropri- 
ated all the benefits of Canaanite vulture, they 
had fallen a prey to the seductive influences which 
accompanied these, including not only luxury and 
intemperance, but even idolatry. 'J'lie only' way 
of escape from this lay in a resolute return to tho 
pre-Canaunite manner, a renunciation of tin; false 
benefits of culture. And it cannot be doubted 
that this return was coupled at the same time 
with the ri'^id observance of the oldest ritual 
usages in the service of Jahweh, although, un- 
fortunatcdy, no information on this point has 
come down to us. In any ease, this oldest type of 
anchoritism, on the part of a whole tribe,* from 
religious motives, is something very peculiar, and 
demanding of appraisement : these Keehabites 
have as good a claim to bo reckoned organs of 
genuine Jahwwni as the ncbi'im. The explanation 
of the circumstance that it was this particular 
family that felt called on to protest against the 
motivating of the fruit land is perhaps to be fount! 
in I Ch 2» where IJainmath, the [tribal] father 
of the house of Kechab, is reckoned among tho 
tCwiites. The latter are, according to Jg 4", tho 
descendants of Rwbab, the father-in-law of Moses. 
The lyeuites who attached themselves to Israel at 
the Kxodus (Jg l lfl ) continued even at a later 
period to live a nomadic life, partly in the 1'lain of 
Jezreel (Jg 5- 4 ), partly in the extreme south of the 
country among the Amalekites (1 S 15"}. The 
action of Jonadab may thus have consisted in 
recalling to the ancient nomad life that portion 
of his tribe which had adopted settled habits. 
True, before accepting this explanation it must 
Jirst ho proved that by the 'house of Kechab' in 
1 t'h 2" is meant exactly the same family as in 
Jer 35-. According to Neb 3 U one Malehijah the 
sou of Reehab helped to rebuild the walls of 
Jerusalem. This seems to prove the continued 
existence of the guild in post-exilic times. But 
how can this Malehijah be called at the same 
time ' tho ruler of the district of Beth-haceherem,' 
if he adhered to the tent-life enjoined by Jonadab? 
5. 'Judges' and kings. If we include, linally, 
the 'judges' and kings of ancient Israel among 
the organs of genuine Jahwisiu, this is justifiable 
not only on the ground that all of them (down at 
least to David) were expressly chosen and called 
by Jahweh to be leaders and savioursof thepeople, 
but, above all, because they too were tilled with 
the 'spirit of Jahweh' as a mysterious agent'}', 
and thereby were litted for the performance of 
extraordinary deeds. 

1. It is triie that V is the lirst to tell us that 
Joshua, as a man in whom the spirit is, is conse- 
crated by Moses to be his successor, by the laying 
on of his hands (Nu 27 IMf -). On the other hand, 
the early ' hero - narratives' (and not merely the 
author of the present scheme to which the book is 
adjusted, e.g. li 10 ) in the Book of Judges are already 
aware that the spirit of .Jahweh was powerfully at 
work in those heroes: so in Cideon (u w ), Jephthah 
(I l 2 "), ami frequently Samson (see above, p. 657 b f. }. 

2. hi the case of the kings, however, the spirit 
is imparted by means of anointim/.* This is ex- 
pressly recorded for Saul (1 S 10'}, David (2S2 1 ; 
the story of the anointing of David by Samuel 
in 1 S 1G 13 is a late miflrwh), Solomon (by Zadok, 
1 K l w ), and Jehu (2 lv !f : ). From the passage last 
cited, as well as from 1 S 111 1 , it is evident that the 
anointing consisted of no mere smearing process, 
J>ut of a pouring of oil upon the head. Of all the 
manifold interpretations of this symbolical action, 
that one has most in its favour which starts from 
the oii-libation. This, too, consisted in nwtring oil 
ova- {e.ff. the stone of Bethel, Cn 2s 1 * S1 1S }, and 

Miuhah [salbfii] wid teine 
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imparted to the anointed object the character of 
something consecrated and sacrosanct. Both these 
features tome out clearly in connexion with the 
anointing of kings. As one consecrated to Jahweh 
the king is ealled frequently ' my anointed,' or 
'his [Jahweh's] anointed,' or even 'the anointed 
of Jahweh/ i.e. one who by anointing has been in 
a special manner assigned or consecrated to II im. 
On that very account the king is saered, ami 
hence it is a heinous sin 'to put forth one's hand 
on the anointed of Jahweh' (I 8 26 y -"- 23 of Saul, 
o s isr-B(ai) of David). A consecration rite, analo- 
gous to the oil-libation, is favoured, further, by the 
circumstance that the anointing is performed with 
'holy' (i.e. used in the eultus for other purposes 
a.s well) oil; ef. e.g. Vs S9- 1 <-°>, with reference to 
David. Zadok in 1 Kl 39 takes not a but the oil- 
horn (filled with holy oil) out of the tent (of the 
sacred Ark) for the anointing of Solomon ; and in 
2 K 'I 1 Elisha hands over a vessel of oil to the 
prophet who is to anoint Jehu, so that here again 
the use of any ordinary vessel appears to be ex- 
cluded. In F, finally, the anointing of the sacred 
tit tings and utensils (Ex 30 2bff ) is plainly an act of 
eonseeration, while in the ease of the priests the 
terms ' anoint ' and ' conseerate * frequently appear 
in parallelism (Lv ,S luf - ct al.). 

The efficacy of the anointing of kings is not, 
however, exhausted by the notions of consecra- 
tion and the imparting of a sacrosanct character. 
The spirit of Jahweh is also communicated. This 
is plain already from the story of the anointing 
of Saul. Directly after it had been performed, 
Samuel announced to Saul (1 S 10 5ff -) that, when 
he should meet with the nebi'hn at Gibeah, the 
spirit of Jahweh Mould come upon him, and he 
would be changed into another man. And, when 
this comes to pass, it is not merely that Saul is 
infected by the example of the nibiim ; for the 
spirit of Jahweh has been in him ever since his 
anointing,* and only waits for an external oecasion 
to reveal itself. In 11° the occasion is different, 
but the effect is the same. The melancholy of 
Saul is attributed in 1<3 14 to the spirit of Jahweh 
(which had been imparted to him at his anoint- 
ing) having departed from him, and an 'evil 
spirit' — likewise proceeding from Jahweh— having 
come in its place to trouble" him. 

In favour of the great antiquity of anointing, 
ami its having been taken over by Israel from 
the Canaanites, is its mention in the Tel el- 
Aniarna letters.! Hut it is a question whether 
on the soil of Jahwisni it did not assume another, 
deeper religious significance. It is true that even 
here the efficacy of the oil is still thought of as 
not merely symbolical, but direct and physical — 
nay, as establishing a sacramental fellowship be- 
tween the Deity to whom the holy oil is con- 
secrated and the man who is anointed with it.J 
This view of the matter may have been borrowed 
from the Canaanites, but a specifically lsraelitish 
origin may be confidently claimed for the connect- 
ing of the anointing with the bestowal of the 
.spirit of Jahweh. This answers best to the idea 
of the spirit of Jahweh as the principle which 
shows its creative activity on all sides, and which 
gives birth to special powers— an idea whose many- 
sided development and application we owe un- 
doubtedly to Jahwisni alone. 

* The author of the midrash in 161""- understands this rightly 
when in v.33 he makes the spirit of Jahweh come upon David 
' from that day forward.' 

t Cf. H. Winckler, Die Thontafcln ron Tell-el-Amarna, Berlin, 
1SDG, p. 9'J (Letter 37 of Rammannirari to the Pharaoh), line 4 : 
* Behold, when Manahbi(r)ia, king of Ejvvpt . . . installed my 
grandfather in NuhasSi as kin;:, and poured oil upon his head,' etc. 

J Weinel, I.e. p. 54 : ' When the priest at the holy place pours 
consecrated oil on the king's head, he conveys the"niaterial and 
character of holiness to him, and makes hiiii a participator in 
Jahweh's superior life.' 



ma makes hnn a participator in Gutersloh, 19U2 ; K. Budde, 
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3. It iselear that sueh a conception and religious 
estimate of the anointing of the king could not 
have taken root unless— at least at the outset— 
the monarchy had been considered a blessing, a 
gracious gift of Jahweh.* And this is, in point of 
fact, the standpoint of the early sources. Even if 
the ' shout of a king ' in Nu 23- 1 should be referred 
rather to Jahweh than to the earthly king, there 
is still left the weighty testimony of 1 S 9 IM -. 
According to this passage, Jahweh Himself com- 
manded Samuel to anoint Saul : 'he shall deliver 
my people from the power of the Philistines, for 1 
have looked upon the oppression of my people, 
since their cry for help has readied me.' A long 
course of unhappy experiences of the monarchy 
must have intervened before this conception eould 
be expelled by the wholly different one which 
meets us in the later source (I S 8. I0 17ff - 12). 
Here the earthly kingship is regarded as imply- 
ing a denial of Jahweh, the true King— a falling 
away from the principle once laid down, accord- 
ing to Jg S-f-, by Gideon. It was said to have 
been with the utmost reluctance that Samuel at 
last yielded to the people's improper demand for a 
king. He did so at Jahweh's command, but not 
without warning the people that one day they 
would cry out in vain because of the king whom 
they had themselves chosen. The early concep- 
tion knew of no such scruples. It was Jahweh 
Himself, according to it, that designed the mon- 
archy ; true, it was He al>o that brought about 
the unhappy disruption of the kingdom. For it 
was in 11 is name that the prophet Ahijah of 
Shiloh foretold to Jeroboam I. the breaking off of 
the ten Northern tribes from Judah. Ahijah, as 
an Ephraimite, naturally represents here the stand- 
point which afterwards prevailed in the Northern 
kingdom : the real heir of the kingdom of David 
and Solomon is the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, 
which accordingly even retained the collective 
name ' Israel.' It is Judah that has broken off 
from it ; hence the prayer in the Ephraimitie Bless- 
ing of Moses (Dt 33 7 ) : ' Hear, O Jahweh, the cry 
of Judah, and bring him baek to his people.' On 
the other hand, the Judahite view of the dis- 
ruption of the kingdom is presented to us in Is 
7 17 : it was a misfortune, a time of sorest dis- 
tress for Judah, 'when Ephraim departed from 
Judah.' 

At the elose of this survey of the organs of 
genuine Jahwisni we have still to refer to a cir- 
cumstance which establishes an essential difference 
between the religion of Israel — even at this stage 
— and the other popular religions so closely allied 
to it in many respects. Apart from the priests, of 
whose anointing and consequent filling with the 
spirit no evidence ean be adduced for the pre-exilie 
period, all other organs of Jahweh are fitted for 
the exercise of their office by the inward working 
of His spirit. Such a working on seers and pro- 
phets, throwing them into an ecstatic condition, 
is known to heathenism as well. But it does not 
know tlutt working of the spirit of God which im- 
pels the 'man of God J to present himself before 
kings unsuinmoned, and by sharp condemnation 
of their sins to obtain satisfaction for outraged 
justiee and morality. In this way Nathan and 
Elijah become forerunners of the prophets proper, 
ami, long before the day of the latter, prove that 
Jali well is always and for all members of His 
people an absolutely moral Being. To recognize 
this truth and to impress it on all is the main 
task of those whom the spirit of Jahweh has con- 
stituted His organs. Onee more we have to ask : 

Israels Konigtum, 
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Is any tiling like this even remotely eomawvable in 
the religion of a Chuuu'ndi or a Mileom? 

v. t'L'LTCs AM) MA.\SEltS.— \. In tin* matter 
of the cultns, some changes from the state of 
things ill the pruunding periOil must have been 
introilneeil in eoiise<|iienee uf the above-mentioned 
taking over of the ancient Qnunnuite sanctuaries. 
The places uf worship (or, what is the same thing 
for this period, places of sacrifice) are high places 
rvs; bit moth),* that is, primarily, the hills ami 
rising grounds in the neighbourhood of the parti- 
cular localities (so, <-.rj., 1 S M Vi IU 4 ), but afterwards 
standing also for plates of saerilice upon mountains, 
such as the Mount of Olives, Mt. Tunnel, Mt. 
Tahor, all of which are mentioned upon occasion 
ns places of worship, llenee the Syrians speak 
(I K 2iF f ) of .lahweh as 'a god of the mountains,' 
who can be combated witJi success only on the low- 
ground (of. also fin SRI 1 -*, if the correct rendering 
there is ' Upon the mountain .lahweh appears). 
It was evidently a pre-Canaanite custom to com- 
plete the apparatus of a place of worship l>y pro- 
viding, in addition to the altar, a nuizzibuh and an 
\lxfiaah or sacred pole (see above, p. G'2U). Since 
the mrtzzibuh was a pledge of the presence of the 
Deity, abith 'ridfiim or shrine containing a Divine 
image was not indispensable. Such 'high place 
temples' appear, it is true, more frequently in 
later writers in the catalogue of Israels .sins 
(I K 13 s3 , 2K I7 a, - M £3"), but in olden times (as 
the medium for obtaining oracles) they are men- 
tioned even apart from any connexion with 'heights.' 
In 1 S 9- J , again, we read of a lishkuh, that is, a 
room at the place of saerilice, in which the sacri- 
licial meal was eaten. A further evidence that 
btlmfih might stand also for the sanctuary erected 
on the height is found in the frequent mention 
(1 K ll 7 14'- 3 etc.) of building as well as p> K *23 N ) 
pulling down the bmmoth. The last-cited passage 
shows, moreover, that a bftninh might stand on 
quite a small (artificial) height, else bfttnuth at 
the ent ranee of the door of Joshua the governor 
of the city could not be spoken of. On the other 
hand, 2 K*'23 10 shows that the bdmdh is not identical 
with the altar. The latter, as we see from Ex 
2<P"\ might be built either of earth (i.e., probably, 
sods) or of stones ; but the latter, to avoid desecra- 
tion, must not be dressed with iron tools. It was 
likewise forbidden to ascend the altar by steps, to 
prevent indecent exposure of one's person. Both 
these regulations are plainly intended by way of 
] protest against innovations that had crept in, and 
in favour of the ancient simple ritual usages, which 
were as yet quite uninlluenced by art and higher 
culture. It may be added that Ex £0^ ff - is irre- 
futable evidence that the author of the Hook of 
the Covenant knew nothing of the requirement of 
one central sanctuary. t 

2. The central feature of the cultus continued 
to be snrrijicc. The original significance of the 
latter (cf. above, p. U1S), as the sacral communion 
of the oll'erers with the Deity and with one another, 
still linds its only expression during this period in 
the form of the common saeriluial meals, X of which 

* Cf. Piepenbring, art. 'llistoirc des licnx tie culte et rlu 
sacerd<K-e en Israel' in llemie de VtliM. it*-* lUli'ji'tns, Juil).- 
Auul, ls'.U ; v. Uall, Altitrael. Culttttutteu, Oiessen, ls*.»s [where 
I0fiinum>*arei1i*»ii*pwlj. 

t '1 In- olmonsi'ontnn Ik-lion with the l»euteronomie legislation 
id sought to 1m; removed in the MT of Ex "20-* by the reading 
c too one central sanc- 



C'p.'O'^r l' ' n lhe whole place'), as if In 

tuary were spoken of. Hut the whole aoutext requires CipC" 1 ?^ 

('in every place"), and this was still read by the LXX (<» <r*tTJ 

J These are called sometimes simply C'r^i, i.t. 'slaughter- 
offerinj.'s' intended to he eaten (IX IS'3, 2 S lo'2 et al.), or 
C"; s .? (Ex 20'-^, 1 S ll' a ft at.), but also, using the complete. 

expression, zfhdJHui «A«<<mi«., i.e. ''s&fltfhimfeferilts. ip tM I > h! * *»« - fW t( 

lorm of tteldmu'noB crings * (Ex 2^ « fl< ) Th» nmninfe of th<? r mine* C?* And IWtfrj. 



we have instructive instances in 1 S l 4n - ami &•*', 
According to the latter passage, the guests nt the 
meal number about 30 persons, specially inviteil ; 
and, before they hegin to eat, a. blowing is pro- 
nounced (something after the manner of our 
saving of grace) by Samuel (v. 13 ). According to 
I S'_ m '-, the oll'erer himself killed the victim ami 
boiled its tle.sh; but even the portion for the 
priests could not be taken till the portion of 
.lahweh, namely the fat, had been biiruud [on 
the altar]. There is no mention in this pas^ige 
of a sprinkling of blood on the altar, but this is 
no doubt taken for granted ; at all events, the 
eating of the llcsh with the blood is regarded in 
1 S ]4 Wf " as a heinous offence. 

Like the fat and blood of the meal-ollering, the 
burnt - oilering or whole - oilering also fa!N com- 
pletely under the category of a cheering yij't, the 
presenting of food. This comes out very dearly 
in the oilering which Gideon presents to the angel 
of Jahweh (Jg l!,,r ). He calls it by the ancient 
name applied to every species of oilering — nrijp, 
'gift' (of. Un 4^-). It consists of a kid of the goats 
and unleavened cakes of an epbah [about S gals. J 
of meal. The [boiled] flesh is put by Gideon in 
a basket, and the broth in a pot. r J hen, at the 
angel's bidding, he lays the flesh and the cakes 
upon a stone [which, as in 1 S 1 t :u , takes the place 
of the altar] and pours the broth over them. The 
meal is now ready, and is consumed by the (ire 
that comes out of the rock. In like manner, 
Manoah (.lg 13 19 ) oilers tit the angel of -lahweh 
a kid of the goats, with the proper accompani- 
ments, upon the rock [in v. 2u it is wiled 'altar'], 
as a burnt -oilering (v. 13 ). IJoth ollerings— that of 
(iideon and that of Manoah — would have been 
inconceivable to the ritual of P, and for that 
very reason they may be supposed to represent 
the saerilicial usages of the narrator's own time. 
It may be added that for the whole of this period 
burnt-oil'erings were the exception, although upon 
quite special occasions they might be presented in 
great numbers. Thus Solomon, at his accession, 
offered (I K 3 4 ) upon the 'great high place' at 
tlibeon 1U00 burnt -ollerings : and, at the dedication 
of the temple (S 1 ' 4 ), found it necessary to consecrate 
the middle portion of the forecourt [as a place of 
sacrifice], because tin; altar was unable to contain 
all the burnt-oil'erings and the fat of the meal- 
oll'erings. 

During this period there is no mention of other 
species of ollerings* (apart from the fruit-olierings, 
which were presented at all period* [K.x 23 IU ], 
amongst which must be included the regularly 
renewed * shew bread' of the sanctuary [I S21 5 - 7 ]) 
As is shown by tin 8*>, the burntolleiiiig serves 
also as a thank-ollcring, just as in I S 7 y (in the 
form of a sucking lamb) it is an oilering with 
a propitiatory and intercessory aim. The same 
character belongs to the burnt-oil'erings presented 
by Saul (1 S 13'"- along with peace-offerings) as 
inaugural ollerings before commencing his cam- 
paign against the Philistines, and David's oilering 
at the thrcshing-lloor of Araunah {2 S 24'-- n - ). < >n 
the other hand, more general names are used to 
designate propitiatory ollerings (1 S 3 4 slaughter- 
oilering and miuhuh, 2(j"> nunfath). Regarding 
human sacrifices during this period, see above, p. 
(ilS b f. ; on the significance still retained throughout 
the whole period by the sacred Ark, see p. (iJSll. ; 
and on the institution of the * ban," see p. fi'18 1 '. 
latter term [sing. *Ai7w>. Am V" only] is still disputed. The 
chuice lies hi-Uveen 'peace ( =s»fc-ty 1-i/lTerii^,' i.e. in testimony 
of the peaceful relation with the 1 icily, and ' recuitipcnwc- or 
th-uik-utlVring.' 

•In ISO 3 C^N is not a guilt-offering in I's sen«e, and in 
K 12" C") it is m>t guilt- and sin-offerings in the prtijw 
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3. There are extreme]}' few notices of festivals — 
a ]>voof that even in this sphere custom rather than 
legal prescription was the ruling principle, (a) It 
cannot, indeed, be doubted that even the oldest 
form of the Decalogue contained a command to 
rest on the Sabbath (cf. also Ex 34*', in the so- 
called Jali wist ic Decalogue), hut it is noteworthy 
that in the Book of the Covenant (Ex 23 lu , ef. also 
Dt 5 1 '-) it is enforced, not with reli.uious but with 
humanitarian motives, such as care for the refresh- 
ing of eattle and ass, slave and gir. In the same 
source (23 10f -) we find already an approach to the 
keeping of a Sabbatical year: every seven years 
the fields, the vineyards, and oliveyards are to lie 
fallow — evidently, however, not all at the same 
time, but each in its turn — that the [spontaneous] 
produce may be for the benelit of the poor and 
the beasts of the Held. It will be observed that 
here again the motive is humanitarian, not re- 
ligious. 

(b) Along with the Sabbath a special festal 
significance belongs to the New Moon (and that 
far beyond our period). From 1 S 20 5ff - - Jff - we see 
that tlte New Moon festivities even lasted for two 
days, being made the occasion of. a common [sacri- 
ficial] meal, and at the saifie time that it was a 
favourite practice to present the year's offerings 
of whole families at the New Moon. In 2 K 4- 3 , 
again, it is assumed that the Sabbaths and New 
Moons (when riding-animals were available) were 
readily utilized for undertaking journeys to con- 
sult a 'man of <lod.' Further, Am S s shows that 
on Sabbaths and at New Moons there was a cessa- 
tion, not only from Held work but also from trade 
and the ordinary business of life. 

{(•) For the three regular annual festivals — apart, 
perhaps, from the Harvest festival— we have no 
real testimony for this period except the legal 
prescriptions "in the Book of the Covenant (Ex 
23 l4ff -)anil the almost identical text, of Ex 34 18tr -. 
According to these, all males are to appear three 
times a year before Jahweh (i.e. at some sanctuary) 
with gifts, (a) The first of these is the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread {Mazzuth), which is to be held 
for seven days in the month Abib, the month 
when the grain passes into the ear. Here, then, 
the Pcstth day is included in the Mazzuth festival 
(cf. , on the original significance of each of these, 
above, p. 622 a ) ; but the prescription of 34 luf - regard- 
ing the presenting of the firstlings of cattle shows 
thnit in this code there must have been at one time 
mention of the Pesah as well.* The emphasis laid 
upon the month Abib as the month of the Exodus 
from Egypt is the first approach to a theocratic 
native, i.e. one derived from the religious history 
of the people. — (£) The second occasion is the 
Feast of Weeks {i.e., as follows from Dt 10 !1 , seven 
wvagk* 'after the beginning of the [barley] harvest), 
as tiV.e feast of firstfruits of the wheat" harvest, — 
(y) Thirdly, there is the Feast of Harvest, of the 
fru.it :and vintage, at the close of the year. 

The Feast of Weeks and that of Harvest, 'as 
being purely harvest-thanksgiving festivals, were 
iiitt possible till after Israel's entrance into Canaan. 
A trace of their having been borrowed from the 
Cauaanites is found in Jg 9-", where the vintage 
festival, under the name hillulim ('jubilant re- 
joicing') is celebrated by the [heathen] Shechem- 
ites. For Israel itself the Feast of Harvest is 
the ©n% one for which we have historical testi- 
mony (Jg 2F yff -, where it is celebrated by the 
maidens of Shiloh with dances in the vineyards ; 
and in all probability also 1 S l 3 ). Hence it is 
often called simply the Feast, and that not only in 

* There is a further interpolated mention of the Pesah in Ex 
ii"'\ it) the direction that the Pesah offering is not to be kent 
till the following morning. It is not clear, however, whether 
this refers to .the flesh of the Paschal lamb. ■«-» — f £-* » * i\ 
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early passages like Jg 21 1<J and 1 K S 2 - 05 *'), but 
even as late as Ezk 45^. 

There is as yet no fixed date for the festivals 
(apart from the general assignment of the spring 
festival to the month Abib).* People were guided, 
as is natural in the case of harvest festivals, by 
considerations of weather and climate, and in 
consequence held the feasts at different dates in 
different places. This view is supported by the 
frequently recurring expression ' proclaim a feast,' 
i.e. invite to the keeping of it by intimating its 
date. The self-evident terms of Sabbath and New 
Moon needed no such intimation. 

That the festivals in ancient times were, with- 
out exception, occasions of rejoicing is shown by 
a great many expressions : to celebrate a festival 
and to rejoice before Jahweh are practically 
identical notions. The suspicion of Efi (1 S l 1 ^) 
and the stern denunciation of Isaiah (Is 2S 7f -) 
prove that the sacrificial meals which (along with 
the dances, Ex 32 1 *, Jg 21- 1 ; the religious dance, 
with musical accompaniment, of 2 S (j 5 belongs to 
a different category) foimed the culminating point 
of the festival, readily led to excesses. It was a 
still worse feature that immoral ritual practices 
were taken over from the Canaanites. In Hos 
4 1M> fornication and adultery are evidently con- 
nected with the sacrificial meals at the high place 
cult under eveiy green tree ; and Am 2 7 (like 
Ilos4 14 ) refers to the evil of the riiahj? kvdeshuth, 
or 'sacred [girls],' who, in accordance with a wide- 
spread practice of the heathen Semites, prosti- 
tuted themselves in honour of the Deity. No less 
frequent is the mention of male hicrodouloi [kedc- 
shim). It cannot, unfortunately, be denied that, 
in spite of the energetic protests of the prophets 
and the prohibitions of the Law, the notion that 
such practices were reconcilable even with Jahwism 
must have been pretty widely prevalent in Israel. 
It is indeed mentioned to the honour of king 
Asa (in 1 K 15 1J ) that he expelled the hSdeshini 
(whose presence is witnessed to as early as the 
reign of Ilehoboam, 1 K 14- 4 ) from Judah ; yet 
not only do we hear of remnants of them under 
Jehoshaphat (1 K 22 46 ), but it is recorded of Josiah 
that (in the year B.C. 023) he broke down the 
houses of the ktdeshim which were situated by the 
temple of Jahweh (2 Iv 23 7 ). The latter statement 
permits of no other explanation than *Aat this 
abuse was connected with the cult oi v'ahweh. 
The prohibition contained in Dt 23 18 * 17 ' might, if 
need be, be referred to /cedeshim and hedeshuth in 
the s-crvice of a heathen deity, but v. ],J ( 18 ) shows 
clearly that it was nothing uncommon to bring 
the earnings of these male [here called ' dog'] and 
female /licrodoidoi as a votive ottering into the 
temple of Jahweh. This would, however, be quite 
inconsistent if we were intended to think of them 
as in the service of another god. 

4. Outside the cultus proper stands communion 
with the Deity by seeking and obtaining ornclcs. 
We have repeatedly spoken already {e.g. p. 641 rf". ) of 
the connexion of Divine images such as the 'ephud 
and tcraphim with the consulting of oracles. It 
is a question whether there Mas even then an 
inseparable connexion between the 'ep/iod and 
the Urim and Thmnmim (sueh as in Ex 2S a> , 
where the latter have their place in the oracle- 
pocket attached to the ephod of the high priest). 
The meaning of the names 'iirim and tummiiu 
(D'arn dhik) is as much disputed as the nature 
of the lots for which they stand. All that is 

* In 1 K 12^2 Jeroboam i. is charged with having instituted 
a feast on the 15th day of the Sth month after the manner of 
the feast in Judah, but it is disputed whether this means that 
at that time the Feast of Harvest was celebrated even in Judah 
in the 8th month (instead of the 7th, as was the later practice). 
The fixing upon the I5th day (as in P) may be due simply to 
the author of this note about Jeroboam. 
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cmrtaiu is that avwi in early times 'iiritn and 
ttunmim rcpresuutvul t lit* sucred lot, which was 
bundled only by pri«*i* : 1 »t 33 s , 1 S 14**- 41 S** 
[wheat* 'fiWw is no doubt merely tin abbreviation 
fur the eomple to expression uritu trit hum mini, as 
in Nu 27"' (!')]. The suggestion that 'urim ex- 
pressed un nUirmative (especially as to where guilt 
Jay), tuiiuitiiii a negative, auftwur to a question, is 
favoured by t S It 41 , wliere, in place of the ctumipt 
MT, we are to read with the LXX : 'If this guilt 
he in mi' or my sun Jonathan . . . let 'iiritn appear, 
hnt if it he in thy people Israel, let t mi* mint 
appear. 1 As to the nature of these lots, we should 
probably think of small stones (cf. t/iJrOl, 'lot'; 
but properly, as the Arabic show*, ' pubblu,' 
•small stone'), whieh were shaken in an urn till 
one 'eame out ' (-los I9 ltr -). 

If an oraele was to be obtained, the applicant 
must be on good terms with the Deity. To one 
who is under the weight of guilt unatoned for, the 
oraele is silent. This happens even if it is not 
himself that has incurred the guilt (so in I S 14- 7 '-, 
where Saul obtains no response because of the 
oll'enee of Jonathan ; ami 2S H , where Saul eon- 
suited .lahweh, but He answered him not, by 
dreams, nor by 'ttrim, nor by prophets). The man 
to whom guilt attaches is to all intents nnd pur- 
poses unclean, ami, as such, is ipso fmto excluded 
from any approach to Coil or handling of objects 
consecrated to Dim. How far these prescriptions 
as to cleanness were carried (even without a 
written law), we see from the casual notice of 
\ S 20*, according to which a state of uncleanness 
excluded from participation in the sacrificial meal 
at the New Moon ; and from 2l 5,T -, where abstinence 
from sexual intercourse is the condition of being 
allowed to eat sacred hrvftd.* How deeply such 
considerations, enforced by religious usage, had | 
impressed themselves on the daily life, could lind , 
no better illustration than that usage of language i 
whereby the male population is divided into those 
who are admissible to, and those who are excluded 
from, thecultus,t the mention of lioth serving to 
express the totality {1 K I4 lu 2l-\ 2 K <J a 14-*° Dt 

f>. In regard to the morality of this period, we 
must refer once more to what was said above 
(pp. fSSA", 633) as to the power of minium in the 
earliest times. Hut, if it had to be assumed even 
there that custom was not altogether unconnected 
with religion, this holds in increased measure of 
the period preceding that of the writing prophet*. 
It is very significant that in 2S 12 14 Nathan, after 
he has acted as the mouthpiece of the outraged 
popular conscience in calling David to account for 
ids crime, discovers the special guilt of the king in 
the circumstance that by his action he has shown 
contempt for .lahweh.:*. This requires the death 
of ISathshebn's child as an atonement, although ( 
David has already been assured of the forgiveness 
of his sin. 

* Cf. J. C. Matthes, art. ' De begrippen rein en onrein In lu t 
<>T' in Thevl. Tijdw/tr. x.wiii. ti)A tf . |lhese are, according to 
hint, *«ilHis notion:*,' an answer to (he question, How am I lit 
lo serve Jahweh?]. 

t This interpretation of nn;-i lis;' (lit. ' restrained and left 
free'), which is Lhnt of W. Itoliertson Smith (/i.s'2 4.">fl : 'he 
who i« under tnltoo and lie who in free'), is to Ik; preferred 
absolutely to lite interprclalions formerly current (such as 
'bond and free,' or 'minors and of as,'c,' or ' tribesmen and of 
no family ' [f<ir which A. S. Jnhuda contends with much learn- 
ing in the 7.Uehr. /. Atrnjr, 11)02, p. 24011.)). Cf. especially 
l he expression used of Doitf ' ne'^tr before Jahwc-h,' i.e. 
restrained* (as it were, in coullncnientl, 1 S 2l M <?). So in nil 
proltability 'animh, 'a lestal (,'athcrimr ' (Am 5-> et al.\ menus 
originally ' a state of hfinjj hound," namely, by the obligation 
to certain forms of nlintinence. 

J So we should read with Lucinn. The MT inserts 'the 
toemies lot .lahweh] 1 before ' Jaliueli,' and the (linjjui-ticallv 
objectionable} interpretation is usually offered : ' because thou 
bait x'nen the enemies ot Jahwch occasion lu blt^'b ■oib." 



We have ail the less right to judge of the 
general condition of morality from isolated dr-eds 
wrought in passion, seeing that these were almost 
always condemned by contemporary opinion. The 
outrage wrought by Amnon on Tiiuiar (2 S 13) is 
to he viewed as an instance of mpe rather than of 
incest. Tamar herself contemplates the possibility 
(v. 13 ) of being given by the king to Amnon iw his 
wife, although she is his half-sister; while in Cn 
L*D'- it appears to be noway repugnant to K that 
Abrahams wife should lie his half sister Sarah, 
lint Ainnon's act was avenged by his murder by 
Absalom, who must have considered it a heinous 
otlence. He thus carried out a species of blood- 
revenge, but, at the same time, exceeded the bounds 
prescribed by custom (just as douh did when he 
treacherously murdered Abner, 2 S 3- 7,r *), and had 
to expiate this by a lengthened term of banish- 
ment. 

I). The truest reflexion of the manners and 
morals of our period is preserved, without doubt, 
in the stories of the patriarchs in Cti 12-f»Q. In 
these figures we have a twofold presentation of 
types that are thoroughly true to lite— in Abraham 
a kind of ideal of ancient Israclitish piety, in Jacob 
the empirical phenomenon of the ancient Israelite, 
with his virtues, but also with his shady side.* 
We may leave it an open questiou whether the 
Abraham -narratives in their present form were 
not developed a good deal later than those about 
dacob- Israel, the type of the character of the 
people with the same name. In any ease, both fall 
within the period with whieh we are dealing. tlf 
both types it is pre-eminently true that their eon- 
duct is by no means actuated simply by custom, 
but quite expressly also by religious motives. 

The whole life of Abraham, as related in both 
the ancient 1'entateuehnl sources, is viewed as a 
continued trial of his faith and obedience. With 
faitli in the promise of J ah w»h he leaves his father- 
land and sets out for the unknown country afar: 
he acquiesces in the expulsion of Ishmael, and 
even shows himself willing to sacrilice his late- 
born only son. The latter narrative ((In 2_'), even 
if it is based upon some cult-legend, t is, in its 
present form (cf. v. 1 ), the record of the last and 
severest trial of his faith to which Abraham was 
subjected by God. The brilliant manner in which 
he sustained the test is reckoned to him (v. 1 -) a 
proofed true fear of (!od. It is very remarkable 
that already in lo 8 it is not an act, but simply 
trustful conlidenee in Jahweh that is counted to 
Abraham for ' righteousness,' i.r. a ditpluy of 
genuine piety. The Apostle Paul (lio4 lff ) imper- 
fectly entitled to lind here the proof that the 
righteousness of Abraham is grounded, even in 
Genesis, in quite an evangelical fashion, upon no 
merit of works. 

As in the case of Abraham, so in that of .Jacob, 
in spite of I. is wholly different character, there are 
not wanting murks of that humility and resigna- 
tion by which true piety and fear of' (loci are char- 
acterized. So in the grand confession of (!u 32" <'°) 
(J); 'I am not worthy of all the mercies and all 
the faithfulness which thou hast shown unto thy 
servant'; the expression of resignation in 43**, 
and the beautiful thanksgiving of 4S llliI \ A 
counterpart is presented hy the expression of ]>ro- 
foiindest resignation put in the mouth of David in 
2 S l.T-'"'- and )l> u '\ Again, what a high level of 
moral appreciation of the actions and fortunes of 
men is round in the words of Joseph (Gn &V M ), in 

* We may leave Isaac out of account here, since, in com- 
parison with Abraham and Jacob, lie plays almost throughout, a 
passive role. 

I According to (innkel (Com. on fienesis> it is Ihe cult legnnil 
o( the plate of sacrilice at Jerucl, and is intended dimply lo ex- 
plain bow the former praclii-c nLchild gaurillcc had ln.cn uuper* 
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which he, as it were, sums up his own and Ms 
father's fortunes : * Ye, indeed, meant evil against 
me, but God lias turned it to good, to . . . save 
much people alive.' To recognize that God makes 
even the sins of men serve His purposes, without 
thereby lessening in the least their moral responsi- 
bility, is the only solution that is worthy and 
satisfying, from the point of view of religion, of 
the seeming contradiction between the universal 
activity of God and the moral freedom of man ; 
and it" is not the smallest of the evidences of a 
Divine factor in the religion of Israel, that even 
at so early a period it had discovered this solution. 

Other features that are honourable to Abraham, 
such as his ready hospitality (Gn lS lff - ; cf. its still 
more striking exhibition by Lot, 19 lff -), may be 
best put down to the credit of custom. On the 
other hand, we are certainl}' true to the intention 
of the narrator if we ascribe to religious principle 
his peaceable attitude and disinterestedness (<5n 
13 7ff -), as well as his unwearied intercession even 
for the wieked inhabitants of Sodom (IS 23 ""*). 

7. All the above evidences of a high moral stand- 
point in the patriarchal narratives appear to be 
little in harmony with the serious moral defects 
and transgressions which are recorded without a 
word of censure. Abraham lies (On 12 13 20-; so 
also Isaac, 20 7 ) in passing off his wife as his sister ; 
Jacob artfully deceives his twin-brother Esau in 
order to obtain the blessing of the firstborn, and 
his nnele Laban in the matter of the increase of 
his herds. Does this not justify the conclusion 
that God has two standards of measurement ; that 
the Israelite in dealing with the foreigner, the 
chosen of Ood in dealing with the rejected, may 
go any length without its being counted to him 
a sin? 

(«) If the above question is to be correctly 
answered, two tilings must be taken into account. 
Firstly, as a matter of fact, it is one of the prin- 
ciples of ancient ethics, from which even Israel 
freed itself only with difficulty and slowly, that 
towards a stranger the same moral obligations do 
not hold that apply in dealing with a fellow- 
ronntrj'inan. In particular, cunning and deceit in 
the former case are not liable to the same con- 
demnation as in the latter. They appear rather 
in the light of a dut} T of self-defence, espeeiall}* as 
one has to look for nothing but damage and de- 
frauding at the hands of a stranger, whenever he 
has the power to indict harm. But, again, the 
idea of the national god involves (at least for the 
older naive conception) his taking the part of his 
own people against the foreigner, and protecting 
them without scruple not only in their rights, but 
wherever their interests are concerned. So Jahweh 
acts in relation to Pharaoh (12 17 ), and, according 
to 2U 17 , towards Abimelech. 

Second 1}-, however, and closely connected with 
the above, what we have reall}' to do with, at 
least in the Jaeob-narratives, are not the actions 
and experiences of individuals, but the relations 
of one people to another, namely, of Israel towards 
the Edomites (Esau) on the one hand, and the 
Arauueans (Laban) on the other. The Esau- 
narratives are the naive deposit of the rellexions 
of very early times as to why the brother who 
was notoriously the firstborn, i.e. who attained to 
a settled life and to importance sooner than Israel, 
was yet surpassed by the younger. From the 
Aranueans, again, Israel had from olden times 
experienced so much hostility that we can readily 
understand how the cheating of the greedy Ara- 
iiKean by Jacob should have been regarded as quite 
right and proper, and the exercise of this right 
have formed the subject of unmitigated rejoicing. 

(/)) Notwithstanding all this, however, we must 
♦till ask the iinal question, Is it real!}' the case 
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that the above-cited instances of morally objec- 
tionable actions are recorded without a word of 
censure or disapproval? First, then, it may be 
observed that in this matter the E source, in 
opposition to or at least deviating to some extent 
from J, repeatedly oilers a narrative in which the 
cause of offence, if not wholl}' removed, is made as 
slight as possible. This is a proof that at least 
towards the end of our period a finer moral sensi- 
tiveness had come in to sit in judgment on those 
aneient narratives. Sarah is, according to E, 
really Abraham's sister on the father's side (On 
20'-), so that Abraham is cleared of the charge of 
lying. It is only with great reluctance, and not 
till he has received the express command of Ood, 
that Abraham consents to the expulsion of Hagar 
and lshmael (2I llf - [E] ; contrast 16 s [J]). In the 
transactions of Laban and Jacob, it is not the 
latter, but Laban alone, that is guilty of deceit 
and violent dealing (3l 4ff -).* Keuben advises, in- 
deed, that Joseph be cast into the empty cistern, 
but it is with the intention of delivering him. 
Joseph's brothers did not sell him (as J records), 
but he was stolen out of the cistern by a passing 
company of Midianites (37 2 *-- 23b ' 2J - ^ c - **■ 40 ,5tt ). 

(c) But there is yet another fact to be taken into 
aecount. It has been rightly notieed that it is the 
peculiarity of a particular form of narration in the 
legendary history to avoid passing any direct judg- 
ment upon the transactions described, but to allow 
this judgment to be expressed indirectly by one of 
the parties concerned. Thus Abimelech in tin 2l> af - 
(E) severely condemns the conduct of Abraham, 
and in 2G y£ - (J) that of Isaac. In 27 12 Jacob him- 
self declares that by imposing upon his father he 
will exhibit himself in the light of one who mocks 
at sacred things, and who thus deserves a curse 
and not a blessing. 

S. But, in addition to the narratives belonging 
to this period, the oldest codification of legal 
ordinances, the so-called Book of the Covenant, 
also contains notable evidences of a moral disposi- 
tion, which could have grown up only upon the 
soil of a considerably elevated religious system. 
True reverence for parents regards it as an offence 
worthy of death to strike or to curse them (Ex 
2I ,5 - J7 ). In dispensing justice the strictest recti- 
tude and impartialit}' are to be observed (23 1£ - tJf -). 
Mildness and pity are due to the poor (22'^ 4 - m -) t 
protection from harsh treatment and violence to 
the f/tr (22 21 23 9 ) and even to the slave (21 a, - 2Sf -); 
the latter is even to be let go free if his master 
have struck out a tooth. The Sabbath is to be 
pre-eminently a day of rest for cattle, menials, 
and (jcrim (employed as hirelings). As to the 
command in 23 41, to take back to an enemy his ox 
or ass when they have strayed, and to help him 
to raise up an ass that has sunk under its bur- 
den, this does not, indeed, as yet amount to the 
Christian command of love to one's enemy, but it is 
a tirst step towards it. For it demands a subduing 
of carnal hatred and malice, a self-denial of which 
the natural man and natural ethics know nothing, 
but which is required by that God who watches the 
conduct of His people and seeks to redress every 
pedes of wrong and oppression. For, evidently, it 



is not only of the poor that the saying (22- 7 ) holds 
good : ' Vi'hen he erieth unto me, I will hear him ; 
for 1 am pitiful.' 



Since the discovery of the diorite block with the 
code of the Babylonian king Hammurabi (see art. 
Code of Hammurabi in present volume, p. 5S4 tl". ), 
many hands have been busy seeking to demonstrate 

* It was quite a perverse attempt that was made by the older 
harnionizers to remove the contradiction between 31 4fr [E] and 
3t)Wft [J] by assuming- that in 31 4rt - Jacob tells a false story to 
his wives. The fact is that we have here E's account of things, 
which is meant to be taken seriously, and which completely 
clears Jacob of blaiue. 
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nnt only the considerable priority (e. 'J.'too n.C.)of 
thi# law-book to Lhe oldest codification of laws in 
Israel, but even it* higher standing in all matters 
t>l justice ami social older. We readily admit that 
the laws of Hammurabi imply much more compli- 
cated conditions of society than t lie enactments of 
the Hook of the Covenant, which are intended for 
a sriiti pie race of peasants, and that, consequently, 
the juridical technique of Hammurabi may fre- 
quently exhibit a higher level. A fair estimate of 
the two cod «* is readied, however, not by comparing 
the matter which they have in common, but by look- 
ing at the sayings where the Hindi of the Covenant 
lias the advantage over the Babylonian code, 
itnt these are the sayings to which we have already 
adverted, regarding" the poor, girhti, slaves, and 
enemies, and for parallels to them we may search 
the -^2 paragraphs of IJammurabi in vain, because 
such are impossible on the foil of natural religion, 
vi, ANTHROPOLOGY ASD TilEOUY OF THE U.Y1- 
TEliSh' ( \VKLTAXSCiiAirir*'G). — \}ud«l' this twofold 
heading we propose to treat of everything which, 
according to modern views, constitutes the scien- 
titie standpoint of a period, but whirh to an-ient, 
ami especially to laraelitish, notions is so closely 
connected with religion that it cannot be passed 
over in a history of religion. This means that we 
are concerned, on the one hand, with the anthropo- 
logical or psychological notions of this period, in- 
cluding conceptions of the state after death ; and, 
on the other hand, with the ideas that were cher- 
ished as to the origin and purpose of the universe, 
the relation of man to the brute world, the opening 
period of the world's history, and the future goal 
towards which the present course of things is 
moving. As elsewhere, the notions about all these 
things meet us, not in didactic statements but in 
the guise of narrative (so, especially, in the J 
portions of Lin 1 11), or in casual notices. The 
latter almost always take for granted that the 
notions in question are universally known, and 
hence refrain from fuller explanation or descrip- 
tion. Unfortunately, this leads to our biting left 
in the dark on many an important question. 

1. The drawing of a distinction between two 
main constituents of the human personality— onti 
bodily and one spiritual -must have set in as soon 
as men came to realize the fundamental difference 
between a living and a dead body, (ft) The cor- 
poreal being, at least immediately after death, was 
quite the sameas before. What had been the seat of 
the life which had now taken (light '! The readiest 
reply was: the by nth. Observation shows that, 
when the last breath has been drawn, the life dis- 
appears ; while, conversely, the revivification of 
one that is dead is aeeompli.*hi*d through the breath 
returning into him (1 K 17'-"*).* Alongside of this 
we encounter another conception, which is also 
deeply rooted, namely, that the scat of life is to 
be found in the blootl. It is true that express 
statements to this etl'eet do not occur till much 
later (Dt 12 s9 , Lv IT 11 ); but the very ancient pro- 

• The clearest evidence of the identification of hreath ami lit*.- 
is found in the circumstance that in Hebrew, as in other lan- 
guages (cf. Sansk. ttUntm = 'breath,' ' spirit, ' 'soul' ; Gr. thJm, 
orig. 'breath,' 'blowing' ; Lat. animiut and animn, sjnrittt.s), 
the notion* of 'breath,' 'wind,' 'soul,' ' spirit ' are expressed by 
one and the shine word. Thus n:-i is at once the name of the 
wind which dries up the waters of the Flood (<'n S'), nnd of the 
Divine breath ot life which, at the Creation, hovers over the 
waters (1-), and ot the breath of lite within man. In like 
manner it is true of the Iteb. C*^ that it may designate at one 
time the breath, at another the spirit of life within man, the 
soul and its hi n it ions (e.<j. longing or eager desire for something); 
but it may also stand simply for life itself, and, finally, even for 
the living being or (in the case of men) the person ; nay, by a 
loose kind of usage, it may mean even " the ptrson of one who 
is dead,' or, without the genitive, a 'warp*.-' (hv ltf* 'Jti* i*f a/.). 
It is, of course, a glaring error, but a deeply rooted one, to gi 
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dilution to eat blood (I S 14 T -' ff -) must have been 
due iu ancient Israel, as elsewhere on heathen 
Semitic soil, chielly lo the fear of adsorbing another 
life along with the blood. Under special circum- 
stances, indeed (as, for instance, nt the sacrificial 
meals of brotherhoods in pre-Musaic times ; cf. 
above, p. 01 s b ), this result might be desired ; but 
in the realm of .JnhwLiin, as far back a> we can 
trace the evidence, such a practice, was excluded. 
It may be added that the conception of the blood 
as the seat of life must have rested on the observa- 
tion that, as the blood pours from a wound, the 
powers of life sensibly diminish, and at last dis- 
appear entirely — an observation which could always 
be made afresh when animals were slaughtered. 
We shall have to speak afterwards of the import- 
ance for the theory of sacrifice which this view of 
the blood came to assume in the latest period of 
Israel's history. 

(b) For the period with which we are dealing, 
another question seemed more important, namely, 
that as to the origin of the breath of life, upon 
whose presence or absence the life or death of the 
body depends. The answer which the Uld Testa- 
ment give* to this question, and which forms the 
basis of OT psychology, is connected most inti- 
mately with the religion of dahwism, or, to be more 
precise, with its notion of God. Hut our discus- 
sion of this point must be preceded by a remark 
of a genera] character. Almost all the accounts 
of so-called Biblical Psychology * ure vitiated by 
the introduction of dogmatic prejudices, and the 
attempt to read into Scripture a finished system 
of one s own, instead of closely studying the usage 
of language. Especially unfortunate has been the 
attempt to discover iu both Testaments exactly 
the same point of view, whereas the psychology of 
the OT has for its basis a dichotomy, that of tho 
NT for the most part a trichotomy. 

Keeping now to the exact terms of the funda- 
mental and principal passage, tin '2 7 , we learn 
from tdis, in the form of narrative, that dahweh 
at lirst formed a man [proleptically for' a human 
body'] from clods [not* dust ']of the field, and then 
breathed into his nostrils breath of life, so that 
man became a living being. In view of this, there 
(ran be no doubt that (in °. 7 assumes a dichotomy 
in man's personality. As far as concerns his 
bodily substance, man is earth, and must accord- 
ingly return at death to tin; earth {3 19 ). But his 
breath of life emanates directly from an inbreath- 
ing of that of God, and ceases at the man's death, 
when God calls back this His spirit of life to 
Himself. We must not, however, think of tho 
•return of the spirit to (!od who gave it' (Kc 
\2~') after the manner of the Christian hope of im- 
mortality, as if it meant a passing of the indivi- 
dual spirit to be with God, but only as a reabsorp- 
tion in the creative Divine spirit which pervades 
the whole Universe. We should even be reminded 
here of the pantheistic doctrine of the world-soul, 
were it not that any such thought is excluded by 
the Or conception of God which lays such em- 
phasis on His living personality. 

•Of the special works on the subject, Reek's fmrisn der 
bibli*ch,n Seetnitrftre (Stuttgart. 1S43, 3rd ed. 1*71) is baied 
partly on Roos" Fnmlam*nt%i I'sycholtniiat ex Sacin Strwtura 
collectu, 1709 [Clerm. tr. 1S.V7, under title (iruiulziifje tier Sflcti* 
Mire aim tier heili'jen Sc/trift]. Worner in bis liiM. Anthro- 
jwlixfie (Stuttgart, lh-s7) builds largely ujwii I Seek. Franz 
iHlitzseh's Sgntem der trihl, l'*ueholt*jir (Leipzig, 1S55, 2nd ed. 
19(H) is not without a certain mixture of Muosophy. More im- 
partial are the aeeonnts of Wendt, Hit llcgriffc Ftrttch it mi 
"rVi'jrt im biblischen Sitrathijebrnwh (Uotba, l'iTs), and West- 
" J. Koberle's Anfnr vnd 
riiw L'ntcrnuchmiij zur 
thorough and 
alnable discussion of all questions relating to the conception 
of the external world and the life of the human soul, the aitri- 
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(c) Not only human but also animal life in 
general depends upon tlie possession of the Divine 
breath of life. Passages like Ps 104'- KJt - and Job 
34 HL leave no doubt on this point: .lahweh is 
a ' God of the living spirits of all flesh' (Nu 
16"27 1(i ). Accordingly, the question presses itself 
upon our "attention : What, then, is the precise 
difference which under all cireu m stances must be 
assumed to exist between man and beast? It is 
not in the manner of their origin that the dill'er- 
enee lies, at least according to J. While P (On 
l- off ) makes water-animals and birds spring into 
being at the simple^?«£ of the Creator, and land- 
animals proceed from the earth, J (2 19 ) records a 
forming process exactly as in the case of man 
(v. 7 ), that is to say, an individual creation of the 
animals. In the case of the latter, however, he 
makes no mention of an animating by the in- 
breathing of the Divine breath of life, and in this 
ahme— -even if we must assume here the result of 
reflexion on this question— the distinction between 
man and beast may be seen: man received the 
breath of life immediately from God, and on that 
account he has a far more direct share in the 
Divine being and life than the animal, in whose 
ease nothing more than a general animating (of 
the whole species) is assumed. By the theory 
that the man first formed was directly animated 
by God, expression was given to the perception 
which -although without a clearly defined philo- 
sophic terminology — had evidently established 
itself at an early date, that man alone possesses 
individuality, and is therefore a being capable 
of individual communion with God, whereas the 
animal always represents only an example of its 
species.— J, however, gives expression in another 
way to the notion of the inferiority of the animal 
world to man when (Gn 2 l ' J£ *) he quite unambigu- 
ously describes animals as having been created 
on man's account and named by him, with the 
result, however, that there could be found among 
them none corresponding to man, and thus suitable 
to be a ' help' to him. 

(d) Prom God's direct animating of the first 
created human being we are not, however, to 
infer that the same thing is presupposed for each 
particular human individual. Tlie OT has been 
wrongly burdened with this so-called 'Creationism,' 
which supposes God to create a special soul for 
every newly begotten body, and to unite it about 
the 40th day with the embryo. On the contrary, 
the OT from first to last is based upon 'Tradu- 
cianism ' : he who begets the body implants at the 
same time the germ ui the life or the soul. Other- 
wise, the view would be impossible by which the 
OT is unquestionably dominated, that through the 
process of generation even moral weakness, the 
inclination to sin, passes as an inheritance from 
parents to children. This is not 'original sin' in 
the sense in which it is mostly taught in Protestant 
confessions, namely, as implying the imputing of 
the guilt of Adam to all his posterity, but original 
sin in the more general sense, according to which 
that term is applied to the strong and almost 
irresistible inclination to sin, which appears to be 
inseparably bound up with human nature as such, 
and consequently looks as if it were the result of 
descent from parents of like disposition. Thus it is 
intelligible why allusions to this hereditary sinful 
disposition are introduced for the most part as 
furnishing a motive for the forgiveness of sin. I 
view of the fact that 'the imagination of man 
heart is evil from his youth' (Gn ir l ). God cannot 
apply the strictest standard of judgment. Tu 
addition to Ps 5t 7 * 5 > {'Behold, in guilt was I born, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me'), the lorus 



same purpose Job 14 4 ('How conld a clean come 
from an unclean? Not one.') 15 14 25 4tr - — late pas- 
sages, but manifestly intending to express nothing 
more than is meant already by J in Gn S- 1 . 

In the last-cited passages from Job the ques- 
tion is put, 'How can one born of woman be pure 
[before God]?': this shows how the connexion 
between descent and sinfulness was more pre- 
cisely thought of. The latter as moral weakness 
is the natural result of the physical weakness of 
the body. Man is in the narrower sense tlie off- 
spring of woman, the weaker vessel and the one 
more exposed to physical hardships. Prom her, 
man inherits moral as well as physical (Job 14') 
\\ eakness. 

(c) In view of all this, it might have seemed 
natural that the material substratum of human 
personality, the flesh or the body [the Heb. iyf 
may stand for either], should be regarded as the 
seat of sin, just as the NT cdp£ undeniably lias 
this collateral notion attached to it. But, in spite 
of appearances such as arise from Gn C ;J , it is wrong 
to conclude that such a view was held. It is true 
that the llesh or the body, in consequence of its 
origin from the earth, is a type of the decaying 
and transitory (ef. the characteristic contrast in 
Is 31 s 'Their [the Egyptians'] horses are flesh, 
and not spirit'), and this thought attaches itself 
almost always to the very frequent expression 
'all llesh ' (i.e. either all men or all earthly living 
creatures). But the truth that the flesh, although 
an occasion also of moral weakness, is not thought 
of aa])cr ae sinful and therefore unclean, is unmis- 
takably implied in the circumstance that in sacri- 
lice it was used as a gift to God, and such a gilt 
could never have been in itself imclcan. 

(/) The habit already mentioned of putting 
upon the OT a trichotomous view of human per- 
sonality was due almost entirely to a false con- 
ception of the ncphesh (e ; rJ commonly tr. 'soul'), 
and of its relation to the ruah (nn eomnu nly tr. 
' spirit'). Tliis distinction between soul an .1 spirit 
naturally caused the actually existing dichotomy 
of body (or llesh ) and spirit of life to be missed. The 
real state of things is as follows. As long as the 
Divine breath of life is outside man, it can never 
be called ncphesh but only ruah (more completely 
ruah hayyim, i.e. ' spirit or breath of life,' in which 
sense 'we' find also nishmath hat/yim used [e.g. Gn 
2 7 ]). On the other hand, the breath of life which 
has entered man's body and manifests its presence 
there may be called either ruah or ncphrsh. The 
two alternate in poetical parallelism in such a way 
that the same functions are attributed at one time 
to the ncphesh and at another to the ruah. This, 
indeed, has not prevented its coining about that in 
certain expressions usage has established only one 
of the terms, or has at least secured a preference 
for it. Further, it may be noted that both very 
frequently stand in parallelism with aj? (' heart,' 
'disposition,' also 'understanding or insight,' the 
heart and not the head being with the Hebrews 
the seat of intellect). But in no ease should that 
use of vcphcsh } whereby it stands for particular 
functions of the soul or even for a complex of 
these, be confused with its signification of 'person 
or living being' (and even 'corpse'; ef. above, 
p. 665' n. ). In this latter sense mpkeith could never 
have its place taken by ruah or lebh. 

The religious significance of the anthrojK logical 
views represented by the above -described dich- 
otomy is at once apparent. Everything which 
in any way can be recognized as spirit and life 
is brought into direct relation to God, and has 
its origin in Him, and Him (done. The Pauline 
saving, 'In him we live, and move, and have our 



•lameus for this doctrine of the natal quality of being' (Ac 17*), corresponds exactly to the postu- 
,in, we have to take specially mtp account for the Hates of OT psychology. The latter proceeds w 
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consistently in its derivation of f^/human thought 
and will and action, that it speaks not only of a 

* spirit ' (nia/i, i.e. in this instance the game as 

* principle,' 'disposition,' or evom 'capability for') 
ot wisdom, knowledge, and fear of (lot! (Is 11-), or 
of skill in art and expftrtues* (Ex '2S 3 ), but oven of 
a spirit of jealousy (Nu fi u ), of dizzhicss (Is l» 14 ), 
of dff]* alwp (-'J'"), etc. Moreover, this spirit is 
frequently (>o in the two passages from Isniah) 
spoken of as directly sent by Jahweh, He causes 
an 'evil spirit,' i.e. a spirit of discord, to come be- 
tween Abimelech and the ShechemitesfJgy^), and 
in like manner lets an 'evil spirit,' i.e. a spirit of 
melancholy or of insanity, take possession of Saul 
after the departure of the spirit of .lahweh (t S 
Hi 1 *).* In this theorem of the universal activity 
of the spirit, and indeed of the spirit emanating 
directly from God, we have one of the strongest 
evidences of the living character and dignity of 
the ancient lsraelitish conception of God. The 
latter did not take its ri*e as a result of the 
preaching of the prophets. The prophets, on the 
contrary, found it ready to their hand, made 
large use of it, and, wherever necessary, deepened 
it n nd cleared it of excrescences. 

The question as to the nature and the com- 
ponents of man's personality was one that could 
not fail to engage the attention of ancient thought 
in other quarters as well. Along with the ob- 
servations which point to its answer, it always 
forced itself afresh to the front, and in particular 
exercised an influence even upon the formation of 
speech. Hut nowhere did the attempts to solve 
the problem stand in so close a relation to religion 
as was the ease in Israel. 

'J. It is otherwise with those questions belonging 
to the realm of psychology which relate to the 
destiny of man, the goal of the development of 
humanity or of one particular people. Questions 
of this kind presuppose a greater advance of 
thought, and, above all, a rich historical experi- 
ence, Kellexious on his destiny are quite beyond 
itia.ii in a state of nature ; and, even where a com- 
mencement has been made with political and social 
order, he holds to empirical results, without in- 
quiring after the Whcnec and the W!mj. To belong 
to a particular people with particular settlements 
and under the protection of a particular national 
god, is as much a matter of course to him as to 
have an occupation by which he procures a liveli- 
hood. Unt what is remote from the rellexion of 
the individual already occupied the popular mind 
collectively in primeval times, and led to those 
profound speculations which meet us to-day in the 
form of the myth, i.e. the clothing of speculative 
thoughts in history. The people of Israel are no 
more strangers to sueh myths than are other 
nations, and in this particular they have con- 
formed to the course which we may observe in 
the case of all ancient peoples : they have taken 
over from prehistoric times a store of myths and 
legends, to which they have then given a particular 
development on their own soil, subjecting them 
in part to transformation. The manner in which 
this has been done gives the most valuable indica- 
tions as to the inmost character of the popular 
mind. And here we come face to face witii the 
fact that in this point Israel holds a unique 
position. The myths taken over from foreign 
heathen soil have been so transformed and tilled 
with truly religious contents that they have 
become for all time a part of the revealed religion 
of Israel, For we cannot consent to regard such 



* From the standpoint ot trichotomy this would have to lie 
expressed something to the eiTet;l that reason for*ook him, 
while the functions of the 'soul' continued unimpaired. But 
the point is that.no such distinction between rftflf) mid nepheth 
V known to the Hebrew mind. 



a transformation ll * if it were merely the acci- 
dental result of the inward impulse which drives 
men to religious and philosophical speculation, 
but as a fruit of the spirit of God working in 
Israel as the people of revelation. Ami the cir- 
cumstanee that the spirit of (bid resorted to this 
clothing of the profonrulu»t religious thoughts in 
the form of childlike naive narratives, appears to 
us so far from being a cause of olleiice that wo 
see in this accommodation to the human under- 
standing an evidence of superior Divine pa'dayogie 
and wisdom. («) This remark npplies in a very 
special manner to that myth which lint concerns 
us here, namely, the story of I'ttrailisc and the 
FtUl (tin t and 3): for this is intended to answer 
the question as to man's original destiny and 
the reasons for his actual condition now. While 
the derivation of the Uiblical story of the Kail 
from a 15 a by Ionian source * is as yet unproved, 
in spite of numerous attempts to establish it, it* 
connexion with the parallel narrative in the Zend 
religion does not admit of any doubt. That the 
latter, moreover, is not a later corruption of 
what, according to the orthodox conception, is the 
strictly historical narrative of the Uible, is evident 
from the simple fact that the dualist ic basis {i.e. 
the opposition, essential to the Zend religion, be- 
tween a good and an evil deity) manifestly played 
a ruling part in the original narrative. The 
Hebrew narrator, whose conception of God left 
no room for this dualism, has got rid of it only 
by the difficult expedient of making the serpent 
(which in the Zend religion is the embodiment of 
the evil deity) a creature of God, like all the rest 
of the animals. In this way, indeed, the question 
remains unanswered how this ereatnre of tlod 
conies to step out of the ranks of the rest and 
to assume a hostile attitude towards the Creator. 

We shall make no attempt here at an analysis 
of the narrative as a masterly, unsurpassed ac- 
count of the origin of sin. We remark only that 
we cannot, with many moderns, lind its deepest 
meaning exhausted by setting it down as a de- 
scription of how sin conies into being in the case 
of every individual, or of how man rose from a 
condition of primitive rudeness and unconscious- 
ness to conscious freedom and culture. On the 
contrary, Christian dogmatic* was and is quite 
within its right in discovering in Gu 2.3 an 
account of a Kail, i.e. of the origin of sin and 
the consequent woes of the world. Man's original 
state, according to the Divine will, was one of 
undisturbed fellowship with tlod, who also had 
JILs dwelling- place within the sphere of man's 
abode, the Garden of Eden. The root of sin is 
pride, which wilfully seeks to go beyond the 
liounds prescribed by God, and product* disregard 
of His 1 1 ear prohibition. Hut the fruits of dis- 
obedience are the loss of the former intimate 
communion with God, expulsion from His home, 
a life of endless toil and trouble, and at last death 
in place of the eternal duration of life that was 
formerly open to him. This myth has been called 
a lament over the loss of Paradise, and has been 
set in parallelism with the Greek myth of Jie 
Golden Age. There is jnit-itication for both these 
ways of looking at it. lint with all this the main 
point must not be overlooked, namely, the ein- 

* There appears to lie no doubt that the conception of Para- 
dise with its four river* is borrowed from Kostent (,' llnbvlonian) 
imths, a,id that the dwrcriplion of the rivers (Un "Jlo-H) is :i 
later insertion in the early narrative. With rt-yard to this 
insertion [not to the whole myth] Stode may be ritfhl in holding 
(art. "Her M vinos voni i'aradies, (in 2. 3. und die Z^it seiner 
Kiiiwandenin'g in Israel' in 7. A '/'»', 19<I3, p. 172M.) that it was 
not adopted prior to the middle of the SUM eent. H.c. The de- 
scription of Paradise possesses religious interest only in so far 
preparation for thystoryof the Fall (see below) : 



ruled unimpaired. But as it serves <vs a preparation for the story of the rail (see In 
we„n *«* lud nofeA •g^S/W™* V ° rpOW ***** dhe ,,,tt * be k,t < 
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phasis which is laid in the Biblical record on the 
fateful significance of sin and its worst conse- 
quence—exclusion from the Garden of Eden, i.e. 
from communion with God. Here we have not 
only — as happens elsewhere so frequently in myths 
— forebodings, hut actual perceptions of a profound 
religious character, to which cognate myths of 
other nations present no parallel. 

(b) We remarked above that questions as to the 
nature and destiny of man are far below the 
horizon of individual reflexion in the primeval 
history of a people, and arise only when a higher 
stage of development has been reached. One ex- 
ception, however, must be made. This relates to 
the question, What befalls man at last after the 
death of the body? Hitherto we have only touched 
lightly upon this question, in speaking of possible 
survivals of Animism in the pre-Mosaic religion of 
Israel. We there (see above, p. 61 4 a ) found that 
the belief in the existence of shades or 'spirits of 
the dead' must have found strong and peculiar 
support in the appearances of the dead in dreams. 
But here we have to do with the whole circle of 
conceptions that centre about She'ol * or the under 
world, the place of assembly of the dead. The 
reason why we have not discussed these earlier is 
simply because it is not till the period with which 
we are dealing that the mention of She'ol is de- 
monstrahle, and hecause we have no sure ground 
for attributing the She'ol-belief to the Mosaic, not 
to speak of the pre -Mosaic, period. There is 
nothing impossible in the supposition that it was 
found as early as that, but the view is equally 
open to us that this whole circle of conceptions 
was first encountered by Israel upon Canaanitisli 
soil and thence taken over by them. Support for 
this view might he found in the circumstance that 
necromancy, which stands in the closest connexion 
with the She'ol-belief, also came under the notice 
of the Israelites for the first time, to all appear- 
ance, in Canaan. This does not prevent our 
tracing its origin in the last resort to Babylon. f 

Now, it cannot be proved that the Babylonian 
inlluenee first made itself felt, as is so often 
averted at present, in the time of Solomon. On 
the contrary, the earliest notices of She'ol (Gn 3T 35 
4*2 iS [in almost identical terms in 44 3,31 ], 2su K3 30 - S3 , 
all probably J) certainly leave the impression that 
we have here to do with a conception universally 
familiar, and hence requiring no more precise de- 
scription. From the early passages nothing more 
can be gathered than that She'olis thought of as 
a subterranean space, for one 'goes down' to it. 
Yet it cannot be doubted that the other two con- 
stant characteristics of She'ol — the thick dark- 
ness which prevails there, and the impossibility of 
returning thence— were connected from the first 
with its conception. % But detailed descriptions 
belong one and all to later times, even to the 
latest of all,§ and it is difficult to say whether (as, 

* Regarding the etymology of S'lxr, it may suffice here to 
remark that it is impossible to accent either the derivation 
from the root xha'al, 'ask,' 'demand' (as the place that claims 
all living for itself), or that from shri'al with the assumed mean- 
ing of ' to be hollow ' (so that She'ol would be the 'hollow' or 
'cavern'). Rather is it from a root ski, which includes the 
notions of wide gaping and deep sinking. Hence the idea 
underlying the Heb. She'ol is that of a subterranean cavity. 
This does not exclude the supposition that the form She'ol "in 
this sense is due to the Hebraizing of a foreign word— according 
to Ziniinern {ap. Beer, ' Per biblische Hades,' p. 15), of the Bab. 
shil[l]am, 'west'; cf. Enoch 22 1 , where also She'ol is situated 
in the West. 

t On the undeniable points of contact between the Babylonian 
and the Israelitish She'ol-belief, cf. especially A. Jeremias, Die 
bab.-assyr. Vorstellungen 10m Leben nach dem Tode (Leipzig, 
ISsT), and llulle und Parodies bei den Babyloniern - (Leipzig, 
VMo). 

\ We here leave out of account the calling up of spirits of the 
dead by necromancers, which was an article of the popular faith, 
but outside the pale of Jahwism. 

§ Of the very copious literature on this subject we m 



for example, in the bold picture of Is I4 Bff -, or the 
approach to a distinguishing of a Tartarus within 
the under world in Ezk 32^, Is 14 ;5 , also (?) llos 
13 14 ) they are to be set down to the account of 
foreign inlluenee or of independent poetic imagina- 
tion. The decision between thsse two possibilities 
is all the harder because of the way in which the 
conception of She'Gl is constantly mixed up with 
pictures derived from the rest of the grave. But 
this does not justify the view that by She'ol — at 
least originally— nothing more was meant than 
the grave. No doubt, the idea of a place of as- 
sembly of the dead would derive ever fresh nour- 
ishment from the contemplation of the roomy 
cave-tomb in which perhaps a whole tribe of 
contemporaries were buried.* It was all too 
natural to think of those who had been united 
in life as still holding converse with one another 
there. But passages like Gn 37 33 exclude the 
thought of any fellowship in the grave. 

The question, what part of the man goes after 
death into Shts'ol, cannot be answered from the 
standpoint of the dichotomy of the OT, which 
has been already described. For the body is 
laid in the grave and falls a prey to corruption. 
The breath of life returns to God, and with its 
separation from the body the man ceases to be a 
nephesh or living being. In spite of all this, it is 
everywhere taken for granted that at death an in- 
definable somewhat of the personality descends to 
She'ol, and there — not exactly lives on, but— vege- 
tates on. This can be explained only by assuming 
that the old conception of She'ol had already taken 
firm root when that view of man's nature originated 
which subsequently became the prevailing one, 
and which was irreconcilable with this conception. 
The dichotomous theory plainly belongs to Jah- 
wism, while the other conception is a relic of pre- 
Jahwistic or ex-Jahwistic influences, and is nearly 
allied to the Greek belief in manes. At a man's 
death a kind of image or outline of the whole 
personality detaches itself from the corpse. It 
wants blood, and hence it is without real life 
(which has its seat in the blood), it is invisible, — 
save when it appears in dreams or is called up 
by necromancy,— and it is for ever chained to 
She'ol. It cannot be proved that the condition 
and appearance of the shades were thought of 
as exactly the same as those of the man at the 
moment of death, and that it was on tliis account 
that there was such a dread of mutilations of the 
body. The mention of Samuel's mantle in 1 S2S 14 

specially : F. Bottcher, De inferis rebwque post mortem fut it rig 
ex Hebnvorum et Grcecorum opinioiivbus, vol. i. [embracing 
only the Hen. part ; no more appeared], Dresden, 184ti (although 
in many respects antiquated, still of value as a commentary 
upon the relevant passages) ; B. Stade, Uber die alttest. Vor- 
stellungen vom Zuxtand nach dem Tode (Leipzig, 1877); A. 
Bertholet, Die israel, Vorstellungen vom Znstande nach dem 
Tode (Kreihurg, 1809); R. II. Charles, A Critical History of the. 
Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, in Judaism, and in 
Christianity: or lieirrew, Jewish, and Christia7i Eschatologu 
(London, 1.^99); L. Aubert, art. 'La vie apres la niort chez les 
Israelites ' in Iiei\ de Thiol, et Philos. 1902, p. 140 ff. ; O. Beer, 
art. 'Der biblische Hades' in Theol. Abhamlhtngen zu Ettren 
H. J. Hultemanns (Tubingen, 1902). Cf. also the works of 
Schwally, Frey, Gruneisen, Matthes, cited above (p. 61 i*, note), 
in speaking of the controversy as to Animism and Ancestor 
Worship. 

* This is undoubtedly the origin of the pretty frequent ex- 
pression ' gathered to his fathers ' (also ' to his people or to his 
fellow-tribesmen ") or 'go to or be laid wiih his fathers' (Gn 25 s 
35is 49SSJ.33, L)t 3250, j«. 210, i k 2'0). But the employment of 
this formula in the case of Abraham, Moses, and Aaron, as well 
as David, shows that it was used also in a wider sense, namely, 
of going to She'ol. The importance attached to the mingling 
of one's bones with those ot relations (2 B 21 1 - , ff.) is sufficiently 
explained by the fact that this seemed the most honourable 
and at the same time the safest form of obsequies. On the 
other hand, the denial of sepulture was regarded as a great 
misfortune (cf. 2 S 21><>, Jer 22 lu , and the frequent threat to 
give bodies to be eaten by wild beasts and birds). No doubt 
(as among the Greeks), there was a fear that the spirit of the 
unburieil dead would roam about without rest instead ol 
j3l.ie:o 
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plio\v3, however, that the shades wt*ru thought of 
i« (ffneml after the fashion in which their originals 
had been accustomed to appear on iswrth. 

According to what is at present the prevail- 
ing opinion, the old conception of She'ol survived 
down to the last in the express designation of the 
shadowy being as tvj»hesh. If so, we should have 
to assume fur this word not only the senses de- 
scribed ahove (namely, tlie spirit of life specialized 
hi a human hody, and hence = ' life,' and also 
'person' or 'living hwjg '), hut a third wholly 
dillercnt meaning.* Very strong support appears 
to he given to this by the eireiimstnnce that even 
in late passages we hear expressly of a going 
down of the nephesh into She ol or of its sojourn 
there, or, linullv, of its rescue from She'ol (I's Hi 10 
30 43, 4;,i«,U) So'3 S!t 4 »^t t l> r 23 w ; ef. also Fs U4 17 , 
where instead of She'ol we have the poetic dAnu'th, 
' silence'). But iu all these passages uephe.sh may 
quite well he understood as equivalent to ' life' or 
(as happens frequently elsewhere) simply a cir- 
cumlocution for the personal pronoun (' my soul ' 
being =' I ' or 'me'). Thus in Ps l(i ,w the mean- 
ing is ' Thou wilt not give over my life (or me) to 
She'ol,' i.e. 'Thou wilt not sutler me to die.' l*s 
3<H < 3 > must, on Sehwally's theory, mean: 'Thou 
eausedst the phantom image of my person, which 
was already in She'ol, to come up from it again.' 
Hut the speaker had not actually died, his life 
only wined already a prey to She'ol, hut ohtained 
a timely rescue from it. If the defenders of 
nejihcsltiwth or the hare nephesh as equivalent to 
'soul of the dead' should appeal in support of 
it to the contrasted expression nephesh ItfUyyfih, 
'living .soul' (tin 'J 7 et <tl.), they would over- 
look the fact that nephesh mitk or (ahhreviated) 
nephesh in the passages in question stands for 
neither more nor less than 'corpse' ; and this, by 
the tow-hint} of which uncleanness is occasioned, 
is surely something quite dillercnt from the in- 
visible phantom image of the living personality 
which goes straight to SluYol. Nephesh with iu 
the sense of 'corpse' is hascd simply upon the 
very frequent (cf. e.y. Lv 2 l ' if any one ollereth to 
Jahweh, etc., 5 2 7 1S etc.) weakening of the mean- 
ing 'person' to the notion of 'some one'; and 
nephesh hnyyfih, 'living being,' is not opposed to 
another form of being of the nephesh, hut is a 
pleonasm intended to lay greater stress upon the 
main idea (cf. our own expression 'n living per- 
sonality,' which would not suggest to any one the 
contrast of 'a dead personality'). An argument 
against Schwally's contention lies in the very cir- 
cumstance that nowhere is the plural of nephesh 
used for manes, as we should then have certainly 
expected. From the time of tin; Exile (probably 
tor the lirst time in Is 14 u ) they are called vt'p/nVim, 
i.e. prohahly ' llaccid ones,' hut never n rphrishot h . 

For tin? truth mentioned ahove, that the whole 
conception of She'ol lies outside genuine Jah- 
wisni, and was at all times a part, indeed, of the 
popular faith, but not of religion proper, there 
is evidence not only in the stern rejection of necro- 
mancy (as the appendage of another, heathen, 
religion), but, above all, in the denial of tiny 
relation between the inhabitants of She'ol and 
the objects ami arrangements of the upper world 
— in particular, those of the theocracy. Only the 
living are member;! of the latter, ami have a share 
iu its blessings ; at death every connecting link 
with it is* broken. In She'ol there is no more giving 
of thanks or praise to God (Ps fl«(»J 30 10 ( tt > 115", Is 
3S 1Htf -)— nay, God Himself does not remember the 



* So esp. RrhvaHy, Lrben with ilnu Totlr, p. 7 ft. (founding 
ujxtn nf]ifie*h mef/i of Lv 21" ami Nu li«, which Sahwnlly 
renders by * Toteoseclc'), also in Archie fur Reli$.-U'h**ii**h. 
lv. 2. p. 181 ft.; Willv Staerk, art. '.Nephesh hajja unit nephesh 
met' in $f\, 1WW, p. 150 f. ("The >uph~~ 
changes ils torm of existence 1 ). 
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shades any more, or work wonders for those that 
dwell in 'the hind of forgetfulness ' (]'„ ss fl - »'•). 
The fortunes of their children do not concern them 
(dob 14- 1 S'P), 'for there is no work nor device 
nor knowledge nor wisdom in She'ol, whither thou 
goest ' ( Ke !t ,l> ).* There is no contradiction be- 
tween all this and the way in which, according to 
I'r If) 11 and .lob "Jo", the omniscience, nay, accord- 
ing to IN i:W\ even the omnipresence of God, is 
extended even to She'ol. This is the necessary 
consequence of the highest stage of the conception 
of God ; hut even here a direct relation of God to 
the inhabitants of She'ol is not asserted. 

Iu spite of its very loose connexion with genu- 
ine JahwUm, the conception of She'ol - like the 
llades-hclief of the Greeks and all the cognate 
phenomena in other religions contains an im- 
portant religious feature. The tenacity with 
which it maintains itself all through the centuries, 
notwithstanding its irreeoncilabilitv with the pre- 
vailing anthropological presuppositions (see al>ove), 
is a strong testimony to the fact that man's natural 
way of thinking revolts at the notion of a com- 
plete annihilation of the living personality, even 
if it has to content itself with a sorry substitute 
for a real continuation of life. Even in this there 
are fruitful germs of a later doctrine of immor- 
tality, and we shall afterwards see that these were 
not wanting also in the soil of Jahwisin. 

3. To the realm of notions which wo have in- 
cluded in the title of the present section under the 
general term Welt<mischniiimy, belong, iu the lirst 
place, those relating to the uriyin of (he world, (a) 
Unfortunately, our only source of information on 
this point for the present period is the Jahwistie 
record contained in Gn 2 Jlf -. It is very probable, 
however, that only a part of this (the story of the 
creation of men and animals) has been preserved ; 
while the introduction, which also must surely 
have contained some more detailed account of the 
creation of heaven and earth, t has now been 
dropped, perhaps on account of its deviations from 
the immediately preceding cosmogony of 1*. But, 
even granting that. I would have contented himself 
with a summary mention (in v. ih ) of the creation 
of the world by .Jahweh, his narrative, with all its 
uaiveuesN, remains a worthy and valuable counter- 
part to the preceding cosmogony, bike the latter, 
it avoids all intermixture of a mythological char- 
acter—in particular, all thought of an evolution 
such as is usually bound up inseparably with the 
cosmogonies of ancient religions. Jahweh is 
always exalted above matter, sharply distin- 
guished from it, and ruling over it. As in the 
case of every truly religious \\'eltitnsrhattnny, our 

* It may he that this conception of She'ol first arose in the 
later period, which was influenced by Prophetisin (so Charles, 
Critical HUftorij, etc, see abo\e, p. CO'*, note J), whereas at an 
earlier time an influence of the spirits of the dead u|tori the 
upper world was held to he possible. True, we have no other 
evidence for the hitter tu.su in pt ion than the existence of the 
practice of necromancy so peremptorily forbidden (cf. Is s,i») by 
the prophets. The further assumption of Charles, that the 
earlier conception jjrew out of Ancestor Worship, cannot, to 
say the least of it, be proved in face of what we have said 
already (p. 614 ft*.). The same remark applies to Iteer's theory 
(' l)c-r hibhsche Hades, p. a IT.), that the She ol-bclief is a sur- 
vival of the cult of suhtcrrane.in yods and demons. 

t When Sttde (^mC, 15(03 p. 17») argues that the belief in 
Jahweh as the Creator could have taken its rise only as a result ot 
the preaching of the prophets, this is certainly correct in s>ofaras 
the idea of the creation and control of the On' rem' is concerned. 
For this idea is essentially irreconcilable with the recognition 
ol foreign national gods, and becomes possible for the first time 
on the basis of a consistent monotheism. Hut this does not 
exclude naive ideas ahont a creative activity on the part of the 
national god {?,<], a crention of man), as is shown by numerous 
analogies in popular and nature religions. I'erhap* the very 
naiveness of the Jahwistie coMiingnny supplied a motive for its 
suppression. Cf. the remarks of Cunkcl iu Si-Mpfwuj uwl 
('hao* ((lottingen, ls'is, p. 16(f). lie ron-<iders that, in early- 
days, people, in sneaking of the creation of ' the heavens and 
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record is thoroughly anthropocentric ; and man is 
not only (as in On ]) the goal and crown of 
creation, hut to such a degree is he its central 
point that the world of animals is created solely 
on his account, with the result that in no way do 
they come up to his dignity and exalted position. 
It requires a second, wondrous new creation to 
provide man with the 'help' who is hone of his 
bone and flesh of his flesh. God Himself brings 
her to him ; so that upon His appointment rests 
that fellowship against which even the strongest 
ties of blood are not to prevail. If we note, 
further, that it is only upon the basis of monogamy 
that this whole description attains to its full mean- 
ing, all the more must we pronounce that we have 
here a view of the nature and the mystery of 
marriage as beautiful and worthy as could be 
conceived of. Here, again, the religion of Israel 
exercised a powerful influence on its estimate of 
earthly relationships and duties. 

(b) If an underlying Babylonian source for Gn 2 
can be proved only in part, and not at all for 
oil. 3 as yet, it is different with other components 
of the Hebrew primitive history. In these a far- 
reaching Babylonian influence has been assumed, 
and the traces of this have been sought almost 
everywhere in the OT down to the latest times. 
But it has become more and more evident that 
a strong scepticism is justified in face of the 
excessive zeal of the * Panbabylonists.' * We 
are not, indeed, to be held as calling in ques- 
tion the possibility of an extensive influence of 
Babylonian culture and religious ideas upon 
Canaan. The cuneiform letters discovered in 
INST at Tel el - Amarna in Egypt, which were 
addressed about B.C. 1400 from the Euphrates 
lands to two Pharaohs, prove the existence of a 
very active intercourse between Babylon and 
Egypt vid Canaan, and it is possible (though not 
strictly proved) that even then a footing had 
been gained in Canaan by the ancient Babylonian 
mythology, which was subsequently taken over 
by the Israelites when they entered the Promised 
Land. A great influx of Babylonian ideas has 
been claimed also for the time of world - wid 
intercourse in the reign of Solomon, not to speak 
of the numerous occasions of direct contact with 
Assyria from the middle of the 9th cent. B.C. 
downwards. Still the only instance where the 
dependence of the Biblical narrative upon a Baby 
Ionian archetype is absolutely unquestionable is 
(a) the story of the Deluge. And even bete the 
dependence shows itself rather in subordinate 
points (like the repeated sending out of birds), 
and not in the main point — the cause of the judg- 
ment of the Elood. In the Biblical record this is 
always traced to moral causes: the Flood comes 
as a well-merited punishment on the wholly de- 
generate race of man ; Xoah only, on account 
of his righteousness, tinds favour in God's sight. 
The mythological background, which presents 
itself sometimes in a very oil en si ve way in the 
Babylonian narrative, wholly disappears in Genesis. 
Over against men responsible for their actions 
stands the righteous and almighty God alone. 

(£) Of late, special emphasis has been laid on 
what are supposed to be a number of OT allusions 
to the Babylonian story of Creation, or, more 
precisely, to the victorious struggle of the god 

* Amongst these the first place belongs to Frdr. Delitzsoh, in 
view of his first two Berlin lectures on Babel und Dibel (Leipzig, 
YM-1 ami VMYA), which have given birth to a violent controversy 
ami an interminable literature. We content ourselves here 
with naming two of the most recent writings which treat 
soberly of the points in dispute : Zimmern, Bibliscke und 
Babybniixche CrijrschichtcZ, Leipzig, 19*13 [cf. also his KvHin- 
tchriften und Bibel, Berlin, 1903] ; and Gmikel, Jisrael und 
Babylnnien : der Einflu#i Babyloniens auf die ixraeUtische 
Religion, Gottingeu, 1903. 
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Marduk with the ocean, personified as a woman, 
Tiamat (i.e., as appellative, 'sea'), and the mon- 
sters that assist her. A large part of Gunkel's 
able and ingenious work (Schbpfang und Chaos in 
Urzcit und Endzeit : eine religionrgisehichtlidie 
Untersitchioig iiber Gn 1 taut Ajjoc. Joh. 12, Gbt- 
tingen, 1S95) is devoted to an attempt to discover 
numerous traces of this myth in the OT. He 
rightly repels the objection that Gn I now forms a 
part of the latest Pentateuehal source, P. This 
circumstance does not exclude the possibility that 
this cosmogony, which in its present form is 
accommodated to the very highest conception of 
God. may be based upon a far older form of the 
myth. The points of contact between Gn I and 
the Tiamat-myth are, however, few and uncertain. 
The Ileb. tchom (cinn), over which darkness hangs 
(v.*), is, it is true, the masculine corresponding to 
the Bab. tiamat ; but there is nothing to suggest 
any other meaning than +he simple 'sea 'or 'ocean.' 
As little can it be proved that the large water- 
animals of v. 21 are originally of a mythological 
cast. 

But the recollection of the conflict of Marduk 
with the dragon is supposed to be preserved, above 
all, in certain mythological names — Rahab, Levi- 
athan, Behemoth. The fact that all * the passages 
where these occur are very late (Ezckiel, Oeutero- 
Isaiah, Job, late Psalms) might not count for 
much. It would be quite intelligible if the ancient 
mythologiwtena were again dragged to the light 
and utilized for poetical ends, when once the 
triumph of absolute monotheism appeared to have 
removed all danger of their Leing misunderstood 
or misapplied. A stronger objection is, that a 
considerable number of the alleged allusions can 
be referred only by very artificial methods to the 
conflict with Tiamat. How, for instance, if the 
kernel of the Tiamat-myth consists in the killing 
and cutting in pieces of Tiamat, can the serpent at 
the bottom of the sea, which Jahweh commands 
to bite (Am 9 3 ), possibly be Tiamat? Of the 
Jtnka-t passages, Is 51 9 , Ps SU 10 '-, dob 26 ,2f - and *J ia 
('Kahab's helpers') should in all probability be 
referred to the defeat of Tiamat, only that the 
conqueror is naturally not Marduk, but Jahweh. 
In Ps S7 4 Kahab is a symbolical name of Egypt, 
while in Ps 40' ) <- ) > the plural rchabim is a designa- 
tion of the false gods, but surely not in the sense 
of ' dragons of chaos.' Of the Leviathan passages, 
Ps 74 iaL should perhaps be interpreted mythologi- 
cal ly. On the other hand, in Ps KM- 15 there is 
absolutely no necessity for such an interpretation. 
In Is 27' Leviathan the fleeing serpent, and Levi- 
athan the coiled serpent, coupled with the dragon 
in the sea (Egypt), are again nothing but symboli- 
cal designations of two world-powers. In Job 3 3 
it is much more natural to interpret Leviathan as 
a monster in the heavens which threatens to 
swallow up the sun. The poetical author of Job 
40- 5ff - (41 1B -) certainly means by Leviathan nothing 
but the crocodile. And his Behemoth (40 l5ff -) stands 
in the same way simply for the hippopotamus. As 
little are we compelled to explain Job I 1 ' 2 , Ps44 20 l 19 >, 
Jcr SI 5 -*-**-- 12 as allusions to the Tiamat-myth ; and 
even in Ezk 29 3flr - and 32' tf - there is, at most, only 
a general comparison of the Pharaoh to a bound 
monster. In all the passages, finally, where 
Gunkel sees an allusion to the binding of the 
primeval ocean (Ps 104"*, Job 3S sff >, Pr 8 9 -«S Jer 5- J 
31 s3 , Ps 33 7 63 s i 7 >), all that tho present writer can 
discover is a reference to the omnipotence of 
Jahweh, who commands even the waves of tho 
* At moat we should have to except only the serpent of Am #* 
fsee above) and Rahab of Is 3u7 (as a designation of Egypt). 
But not only is the authenticity of the last passage disputed, 
but the correctness of its te\t is very doubtful, and, finally; 
rahab mav here he quite well a» appellative ' ra-yiiijf ' « bluster 
' Cf. vol. iv, p. 195*. 
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■mi, luit nowhere any allusion to a eonlliut with 
the ocean as a mythological uienttw. 

Hut, even it nil the passages cited by Ounkcl 
were coloured by such allusions, they would be 
Mill quite without relevancy as affecting our esti- 
mate of the religion of Israel for the period we 
are considering, For, apart from the fact that, 
in the few pa.vs.iges that are certainly entitled to 
be considered, Jahweh expressly takes the place 
of Maidnk (i.e. there has been a complete trans- 
planting of the myth to the soil of Jahwism), we 
must, further, note with emphasis that in every 
instance we have to do with the utilizing of those 
mythological reminiscence* in poetry. Now, the 
freedom of which the Hebrew potts availed them- 
selves in this mutter is as far from supplying 
a standard whereby to judge of their religious 
beliefs as the mention of Seylla and Qharybdis 
by a modern writer would be n fair test of his 
beliefs. 

(7) Finally, the attempts that have been made 
to give a mythological sense to the vessels of 
Solomons temple appear to us to have failed com- 
pletely : e.g. the supposition that the so- called 
brazen sea (I K ~' £ili ) represents the tShom or prim- 
eval ocean, or that the oxen arc symbols of Murduk.* 
Un this question the present writer must express 
Ins full accord with Stade, who {ZATW, 1UU3, p. 
17D) sees in these vessels no evidence that at that 
time the myths possibly attached to them had 
been adopted by the Israelites, or that they were 
even known to them. ' It was not a religions need, 
but the needs of kingly pomp, that led to the intro- 
duction of a foreign institution into the temple. 
The Phoenician artist, who was called in to execute 
the >,ork, wrought according to the fashions of 
style with which he was familiar, and turned out 
a product which eould be transferred from a Phce- 
nician temple to the temple of Jahweh,' 

From all sides, then, it may be considered as 
established that the extent of Babylonian influence 
upon the religion of Israel — at least for the pre- 
exilie period— has been considerably overestimated. 
Examples of dependence and of allusions are not 
to be denied. But upon the soil of revelation the 
foreign material undergoes such transformation, 
and appear* in such a new light, when viewed from 
an immeasurably higher moral and religions stand 
point, that th? question has not unreasonably been 
u.sked whether, in many passages, we should speak, 
not of dependence ami imitation, but rather of a 
polemical intention towards the alleged source. 

The further question, whether to this period 
religious expectations as to the future (connected 
with the theolntjnmcnon of the ' Day of the Loiil>') 
should be attributed, will have to be discussed in 
the following section. 



IV. The pf.kiod of the Writing Prophets, 

DOWN TO THE EXILE. 

i. The Sources. — As sources for this period, 
which embraces some ISO years, we have to take 
account not only of the Prophetical writings, but 
also of portions of the Pentateuch and of the His- 
torical literature. Thus in the Pentateuch there 
are the later and latest strata of .1 and E, and the 
Book of Deuteronomy ; in the Historical books we 
have the prophetical I v inlluenced sections of Judges 
and Samuel (such as I S 1. 2"-* 3. 8. 10""* 1 l- r >), but, 
above all, the lirst Dcuteronohiie redaction of the 
Books of Kings (»•. fiOO n.c). For our present pur- 
poses we can practically leave out of account the 

* So Kittel in his Com. on Kin-ra (in Nowack's Hdkom., Gut- 
tinmen, liKX), p. (14), following KosU-nt (Throl. Tijdxchr. 18T!>, 
P. 445 ft*.). According to Uunkt-1 {I.e. p. lf.3, cf. also !G4f), 
the 12oxpn must rather have stood uigouie relation to the li 
•igriH ot the zodiac 



circumstance that the exact chronological position 
of the particular passages referred to isstill the sub- 
ject of much controversy. For there is practically 
complete agreement that they are dependent upon 
the preaching of the pre-exilic writing prophets, and 
that is the only point that concerns u*. Besides, 
the whole of the historical literature of this period 
exhibit* such a uniformity of ideas that the ques- 
tions of analysis of sources and precise dating 
possess only a snl>ordi]iate importance. For this 
reason we may leave open the complicated ques- 
tions connected with the origin of Deuteronomy, 
namely, whether the law-hook introduced by Josiah 
in 021 is to be regarded as the original Deutero- 
nomy or was compiled from older codifications. 
So far as the description of the process of develop- 
ment of the OT religion is concerned, the present 
Book of Deuteronomy may quite properly bo 
treated as a unity. 

On the other hand, no little ditlienlty attaches 
to the questions of literary criticism affecting the 
main sources, namely, the Prophetical writings 
themselves. Here even the most cautious and 
conservative of critics have been compelled by the 
latest investigations to make such concessions as 
would have been considered impossible twenty 
years ago. Of course this is not the place to 
dcscril>e exhaustively either the process of literary 
criticism which has' led to this, or the results of 
this criticism. But it maybe as well to indicate 
clearly the general viewpoints which have forced 
themselves upon investigators in ever-growing 
measure, and without which a just judgment 
ami a correct employment of the Prophetical 
writings are impossible. 



There are two facts which must be kept steadily 
in view, because they suffice to explain all the phe- 
nomena in the Prophetical literature, (a) In the 
lirst place, it is, throughout, a rctiyions literature ; 
it does not profess to give any t lung, and we must 
accordingly not hx>k to it for anything, that goes 
beyond religious purposes, (b) Secondly, Israel, to 
which we owe the Prophetical writings in their 
present form, had as yet no idea of what we call 
'literary property.'* The question was not in 
what terms a prophet of Jahweh had spoken in 
former times, but whether those terms were still 
lifted to fulfil the religious purpose which he once 
meant to serve. If this did not appear to be the 
case, it was regarded as not only perfectly right, 
but as a sacred duty, to modify the original form 
of expression, to give a milder turn to what was 
too harsh and no longer applicable to a differently 
constituted age, to expand and state more clearly 
what was too concise or obscure, to introduce 
matter that was wanting in the original but indis- 
pensable for a later age. To this last category 
should be assigned a good part of the material on 
which at one time great stress and that rightly — 
was laid, namely, so- called Messianic prophecy. 
When the thrcnteuings of punishment uttered by 
the pre-exilic prophets had been fulfilled, when 
the people languished in exile, or after the Uetum 
dragged on a miserable existence under the oppres- 
sion" of the hostile world-power, it could not but 
seem a piece of cruelty to let words of threaten- 
ing he the sole or even 'the predominating feature 
in the Prophetic oracle, at a time when the people 
were tilled with burning zeal to secure by painful 
fulfilment of the Law that great change in their 
lot which had long been promised. We can under- 
stand how, under such circumstances, consolation 
and promise had an ever larger place given them 
within the framework of the traditional Prophetical 
writings — nay, how, for instance, the Book of 
Isaiah could come to assume the form of an an- 

Ui some relation to Ihc L2 * Cf.J\hnt was »aid above (p«f>25») 011 the custom ol Inning 
bat it all tlic I*sr»lutioii^o Mo*<i» 
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thology of Prophetical oracles and be even under- for in Mic 3 7 the 'seers' (eonpled with 
stood and read by the people as such — oracles I sayers') mean fake prophets; in Is 2 nl 



1 sooth - 



which in all probability embrace a peiiod of well 
nigh 500 years. In saying this we do not mean to 
give our assent to what an illegitimate hyper- 
criticism has exalted to a principle, that no word 
of comfort or of promise is to be allowed to the 
pre-exilie prophets. ISut we do mean to claim a 
perfect right to test fully the authenticity of the 
various Prophetical words. It is surely not the 
outcome of a frivolous and unbelieving spirit to 
seek an answer to the question whether Mieah 
(4 1,,ff -) could have predicted in one and the same 
breath the carrying captive of Jerusalem to Baby- 
lon, and (v. 11 ) the miraculous deliverance of the 
city out of the power of its besiegers. Here 
sober criticism has a readily available resource, 
namely, to assign the prediction of the destruction 
of many peoples before the walls of Jerusalem to 
a much later date then the 8th cent. B.C. In cases 
where this resource is not available, such criticism 
will readily waive any decision. Fortunately, 
there remains enough that is certain and unassail- 
able to enable us to understand and to depict the 
ways of God in Hebrew prophet ism. 

ii. Name and Characteristics of the 
WRITING PROPHETS.* —I. In speaking of the 
nebfim (p. 650 ff.) we avoided as far as possible 
the name 'prophets, 5 so as not to obliterate 
the deep-seated distinction between them and 
the Jah weh prophets properly so called, the suc- 
cession of whom begins with Amos. We found it 
necessary, indeed, to recognize even those ncbVim 
who clustered about Elijah and Elisha, and espe- 
cially the last named themselves, as organs of 
Jahweh, in whom ' the spirit of Jahweh ' worked 
as a mysterious agency, and who could accord- 
ingly be rightly called 'men of God.' But on 
closer examination we discover sueh characteristic 
differences between the two kinds of prophets that 
we cannot, for instance, place even an Elijah upon 
the same footing as Amos. 

The writing prophets t are essentially connected 
with the ancient seers {ro'tm), as is expressly 
testified in 1 S i> 9 'Those who are now called 
"prophets" (n?-M%a-) were called in former times 
" seers."' The old names (ro'im and hozim) in an 
honourable sense appear elsewhere only in Is 30 10 ; 

* Of the very extensive literature on the characteristics of 
prophetism and the theology of the writing prophets, we note, 
in addition to the works cited on p. CoO^n., the following: 
B. Duhm, Die Theolmjic der Propheten, Bonn, 1675 [a work which 
already occupies the standpoint of the Reuss-Grafj hypothesis, 
although on questions of literary criticism the author is still 
pretty conservative]; Ed, Konig, Der Offenbanoujsbegriff des 
AT, Leipzig, 18S2, 2 vols, [mainly an analysis of the self- 
conaciousness of the prophets and of their leading statements 
based upon this, regarding (1) their miraculous powers, call, 
and endowment with the Spirit of God ; (2) the manifestation 
and speaking of God as the source of the revealed message, 
Konig maintaining that in this matter the prophets see and 
hear with the bodily senses ; (3) the fact that it is not their 
own heart that is the source of the prophets' predictions] ; 
A. Kuenen, De profeten en de. profetie onder Israel: Ilixtor.- 
dogmat. Studied 2 vols., Leiden, 1S75 [Eng. tr. under title 
' Prophets and Prophecy in Israel,' London, 1ST7] ; W. Robert- 
son Smith, The Prophets of Israel and their place in History, 
to the close of the Sth cent. B.C., Edinburgh, 18^2 [2nd ed., 1805, 
with Introduction and Additional Notes by T. K. Cheyne] ; J. 
Darmesteter, Les propheten d'Israel, Paris, 1S92 ; A. F. Kirk- 
patrick. The Doctrine of the Prophets (Warburtonian Lectures 
for 1SS6-1S90), London, 1892; P. Schwartzkopff, Die pmphe- 
tisrhe Offenbarung naeh Wesen, Inhalt und (Irenzen, Giessen, 
lS9t> ; F. Giesebrecht, Gruudlinien fur die Rcrufsbefjabung der 
alttest. Propheten (in ' Greifswalder Studien zu Ehren II. 
Cremers,' Giitersloh, 1895, pp. 37-81); Leitner, Die prophe- 
tische Inspiration (in Bardenhewer's 'Biblische Studien' [Roin. 
Catholic]), Freiburg i. B., 1S96 ; Ed. Konig, Das Berufungs- 
bewutmtxeiti der alttest. Propheten, Barmen, 1900. 

t The emphasis we lay on the word writing in this title is not 
intended to deny that there were true prophets of 'Jahweh in 
Israel besides these (cf. what was said above, p. 6o6\ about 
Micaiah ben-Imlah, and what is said in Jer 26-' 0ff - of Uriah 
ben-Sheniaiab); but we can judge only of those about whose 
messages we have written 
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phets' and 'the seers' are Avrong 
glosses ; and, finally, in Am 7 12 the t 
[hozeh), with which Amaziah the pries ^sses 

Amos, has a llavour of contempt about it. But 
the reply of Amos (v. 14 ) must not be misunder- 
stood, as if he absolutely repudiated any claim to 
be a 'prophet' (ntibV), because the word nab? 
had questionable associations to him coming down 
from those ncbiim of the time of Saul and of 
Abab. This is quite impossible simply on the 
ground of Am 2" and 3 7 , where Amos himself 
speaks of the ncbi'im in the most honourable sense. 
Moreover, we read in 7 15 that God charged him to 
'go as a prophet' to His people Israel. The 
meaning of Amos in l u can only be, then, that he 
disclaims being a, professional prophet, in the sense 
familiar to Amaziah, or a member of a prophetic 
guild. On the contrary, the eall to be a prophet 
surprised him in the midst of occupations of a 
wholly different kind : Jahweh took him from the 
herd.* 

2. Here we have already a very essential differ- 
ence between the prophets of early times and the 
writing prophets. The latter are eonscious of an 
express call, at a definite moment, by Jahr ^h to 
their office. We have not an actual acep, r\t',jl 
this in the case of all of them ; but i$s pin .^ue'ss 
in the ease of five justifies our assuming that from 
the time of Amos onwards a similar call was 
experienced by all true prophets of Jahweh. We 
have already spoken of Amos' own witness to his 
call. According to Hos 1-, the commencement of 
HoserCs prophetic ministry was contemporaneous 
with his recognition that Jahweh intended even 
the prophet's unhappy experiences in his married 
life to be a rellexion of Israel's relation to Him- 
self. Isaiah records a vision he had in the year 
that king Uzziah died, when the Divine commis- 
sion was given him to drive the people by his 
message into ever-increasing obduracy. Attempts 
have been made to explain this vision— the only 
one in Isaiah— as simply the literary garb invented 
for inward reilexions and conflicts, so that the 
prophet's own determination would take the place 
of an express Divine call. But all such attempts 
are shattered by the earnest terms of the narra- 
tive, which will not permit ns to think but of a 
real occurrence. The very same is the impression 
we receive from Jereiiiinfis record of his call in 
the 13th year of Josiah. (juite remarkable here 
is the emphasis laid (l 5 ) on the choice and con- 
secration of Jeremiah to the prophetic office even 
before his birth. How could any one invent a 
thing of this kind and proclaim it as a word 
addressed to him by God? But as little could he 
have added the supplementary invention that he 
tried to evade the Divine commission (v. 7 ) by 
pleading want of skill in speaking, and youth. 
Bather must we see here again an experience the 
prophet once had, which left an ineffaceable im- 
pression upon his memory. In the case of Ezekiel, 
his exact dating of his first vision (]"•) by year, 
month, and day, is the pledge that he too is 
conscious that his call to be a prophet (2 Jfr -) was a 
definite occurrence. 

As it is not in man s poAver of his own initiative 
to effect the call to be a prophet, or to complete it 
by his own determination, so, on the other hand, 
he has no power to evade it. Nay, as even the 
boldest will tremble involuntarily when the roar 
of a lion is heard in the neighbourhood, so the 
man to whom the word of Jahweh has come must 
prophesy {Am 3 s ). The most striking testimony 
to this is found in Jer 2<> 7ff -, With an impatience 

* The meaning of Amos becomes still clearer if, with Riedel 
'- " \ we render ' I was no propbet,' etc. 
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bordering close Oil blasphemy, tilt* prophet here 
ri""-'»nrlit\s Jnhweh with having enticed him (by 
prophet) mid prevailed upon him, 
laughing-stock and an 
Wioule. Hut, hu goes on, ' when I 
will not make mention of him nor 
more in his name, then th*ru was in 
mine heart as it were a burning lire shut up in my 
hones, I weiiric.il 1113'solf with holding out, hut 1 
was unable.' It would he no easy task to weaken 
tJie convincing pow*r and force of this testimony 
to the unique ( haracter of llebrrw pruphetism, by 
pointing to any analogous phenomena elsewhere. 

3. A characteristic of the nvfttim in the old 
sense was a condition of ecstasy, occasionally 
rising to rupture and holy frenzy ; ami the livst of 
these, namely ee-tasy, we tind witnessed to also 
in the ease of the writing prophets. For, even 
apart from the vision, which likewise implies a 
condition of trance, there is repeated mention of 
"the hand of Jahwch ' being strong upon the prophet 
(Is S", Ezk 3"), or coming upon him (Ezk l*3 ,JJ 37 l 
'Hi 1 ), or falling upon him (S 1 ), or being over him 
{'XA'-, here with the more precise note that it was 
'at evening'), and on account of which he sits 
solitary (.ler l, r > 17 ). In all these passages 'the 
hand' is an expression for the Divine inllueiice 
wire' 'n- irresistible hold upon the prophet, 
bt. 'most the equivalent of ' the spirit of 
JaliMv w 1,; "h likewise * falls' upon the prophet 
(Ezk 11 s ), and imparts to him Mieeial revelations 
from Hod. In the ease of Ezekiel, the effect of the 
hand of JahwaJi is almost always to induce a 
vision. Nevertheless, there is plainly a consider- 
able dilVereiice between this kind of ecstasy and 
that of the ancient ttrnftViw, It is true that under 
all forms the extraordinary intluenee of the spirit 
of Cod presents an unfathomable mystery. JJut 
on the part of the writing prophets we find no 
traee of their being plunged by this inllnence into 
a. condition of tuneitttn or unconscious rapture. 
They always retain a clear consciousness and a 
distinct recollection of what they saw in spirit and 
of what was •aid to them.* Otherwise it would be 
impossible for them to describe the vision or to 
announce the word of (Jod that came to them in 
their ecstasy. 

4, Now, it is quite true that in opposition to 
this it has been maintained (so, in great detail, by 
A. Klostcrmaim in SK, 1S77, p. 3D 1 11'., and again 
recently by Duhm in his Commentary on Isaiah, 
p. 12D) that, at least in the case of Ezekiel, by the 
prophet's own eonfession, cataleptic conditions, 
namely, temporary loss of the powerof motion ami 
speech, must be assumed, although this morbid 
condition did not exclude an exact recollection 
of the hallucinations of sight and hearing that 
were experienced during the catalepsy. In point 
of fact, Ezekiel tells us that, after his vision of 
the cherubim-chariot, he went in bitterness (t?) in 
the heat of his spirit, and that he then sat stunned 
wiih astonishment (D-p;p) in the midst of his 
people for seven days l^i 1 ""-). He speaks, further 

* This simple fart refutes the ancient orthodox theories, 
Much as tliat which goes buck to l'hilo, thai human mason 
lelt the prophet, to make room for the I >i\ ine spirit. KijunUy 
futile arc all attempts to reduce the prophets to mere yj*tru- 
menls of the Oirine spirit, ttstw'd uj wilt, and comip.iraWt' to a 
note in the hand of the plater or a pen in the hand of th- 
ai ribe. Such attempts puffer shipwreck on the rock of what 
is an undeniable fact, that the individuality of the different 
prophet* 13 x cry clearly revealed in their Mylc and their muniier 
of speech. Isaiah writes quite differently from Jeremiah, and 
the latter, again, quite differently from Ezekiel. Uf course all 
this does not exclude the possibility of a heightening of the 
natural gifts and (towers of I hi- prophets by the influence nt 
the I»ivine spirit. Smh a process in evident, for instance, in 
the maimer of speech of the hcnUinan Amos, which is as 
forcible an it is clear. Jeronte'n opinion regarding the 'ru.stic 
it>Ie' of Amos imiHt be pronounced quite unproved and in- 
curred. 
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(v. 2 * 1 -), of a dumbness which ( iod whiIr upon him, 
which can indeed be interrupted when it is the 
Divine will that he make prophctie announce- 
ments, but whole entire removal does not take 
place till the evening before the news comes of the 
capture of Jerusalem. AW these phenomena agree 
remarkably with those observed in cataleptics. 
Duhm is inclined to reckiui especially the vision in 
S'-M'-' 1 among the cases 'in which the body lies 
seemingly dead and the phantom (that has left it) 
represents the Ego.' I hi the other hand, Zeeha- 
riali, with his 'angel that spake with me,' is in- 
cluded by Duhm among the instances 'in which 
consciousness remains in the body, and the phantom 
that comes forth is apparently unconscious.' lint 
however much the assumption of cataleptic con- 
ditions on the part of Ezekiel may have in its 
favour, this does not yet amount to evidence of a 
relapse to the old form of mantic. Above all, 
there are two point*; not to be overlooked. In the 
first plaee, Ezekiel represents his bitterness of 
spirit and stunned condition, those alleged cata- 
leptic phenomena (3 U '), as the rr.snlt of the vision 
ol the cherubiin-chariot ; whereas he describes the 
vision itself with a preeiseiicss which does not 
look like that of a man whose mental balance lias 
been disturbed. Secondly, before and after the 
story of his being carried to Jerusalem (S lfr ) and 
the lengthy account of his visions there, he says 
not a word about cataleptic conditions, and we 
have no right simply on the ground of 3' 4f - to pos- 
tulate them here also. But, al>ove all, the whole 
nature and contents of the great vision in chapters 
4(J — ts are very hard to reconcile with any notion 
of a morbid condition on the part of the propl t-t. 
Everything here breathes such an air of delibera- 
tion and purpose that only a small share in the 
inception of this lengthy programme for the. future 
can be set down to the account of vision (see 
below, ]». 67G 1 '). Again, as to the ' double conscious- 
ness' of Zeehariah, it is really only in 4' that there 
is any indication of an abnormal condition of the 
prophet; and this is very far from justifying the 
assumption of actual cataleptic conditions. For, 
when we read that the angel who talked with him 
reawakened him as a man that is wakened out of 
his sleep, this means merely that the prophet, 
exhausted by the preceding visions, had fallen into 
a kind of sleep, and had now to be made capable 
of experiencing a new vision. Hut here, again, in 
the ease of Zeehariah, it will be found that his 
night-visions in their present form are to be in 
large measure set down to the account of the 
litterateur and not of the visionary. 

'). Taking everything into account, the vision 
did not, upon the whole, play such a large role in 
prophet ism as there has. been a disposition to 
attribute to it. As for the classical examples, so 
to Kpenk. >'. visions which we liml on the part of 
Ainocs, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, the descriptions are 
almost all extremely meagre; nay, in some in- 
stances they contain nothing more than names 
of objects with which the utterance of religious 
truths and exhortations is connected. The more 
detailed the description (as, for instance, in Ezk 
l 4 "-), the more it contains not only framework 
and motive but exhibits deliberate purpose, the 
mors is it delicicnt in specifically religious con- 
tents. In every instance the word spoken in the 
course of the vision or for the purpose of explain- 
ing it, is by far the most important part of the 
revelation communicated to the prophet. 

6. Finally, it must be pronounced a gross exag- 
geration to think of nil the activity of the pro- 
phets as carried on under ecstatic conditions. 
When a prophet begins his message with the 
1 * Ihus saith the Lord ' (nw 17s n\] 
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4 word of the Lord ' (mrv osq), he means to claim 
that he does not speak a message of his own 
creation, like the false prophets : Jahweh must 
have spoken to him hefore he can proclaim the 
-word of Jahweh. But this does not imply that 
the inspiration from Jahweh must in every instance 
he connected with the throwing of the prophet 
into the ecstatic condition. It may, further, he 
asked whether for every particular message of the 
prophets there was needed a special inspiration 
from Jahweh, ov whether we should not rather 
hold that they always spoke in the power of the 
spirit of God, which was imparted to them at their 
call. The answer is, that both these possibili- 
ties are witnessed to in the Prophetical writings. 
(a) In the story of the call of Isaiah (6 9ff -), as well 
as in that of Jeremiah (l yff -) and of Ezekiel (2 3ff - and 
3 I7tf -), we hear of a geneTal commission from God 
to these prophets, a kind of programme of their 
ministry, to which at all times they are to give 
heed in word and act. 

{b) But, on the other hand, we possess also some 
notable evidences that the word of Jahweh may in 
a particular instance he at lirst withheld, and only 
communicated after a while. — (a) Thus the prophet 
IJabakkuk can at iirt>t give no reply to the com- 
plaint which he has to make to Jahweh (in 
chapter ]). Nay, he resolves to take his stand 
upon his watch -tower* to look out and to learn 
what Jahweh has to say to him, and what reply 
lie will make to his grievance. And, in fact, 
Jahweh answers him at once, and even commands 
him to write down the revelation he receives. 

But there are two testimonies of Jeremiah which 
point still more clearly in the same direction.— (/3) 
When the false prophet, Hananiah of Gibeon, in 
the presence of Jeremiah proclaims to priests and 
people as a word from Jahweh (Jer 2S lff -) that the 
yoke of Nebuchadrezzar is about to be broken, 
and the temple-vessels carried away under Jehoia- 
kim to be brought back from Babylon, Jeremiah 
gives his Amen to this. He expresses, indeed, his 
suspicion at the suddenness of the change from the 
predictions of woe uttered by the old prophets to 
the opposite. But he allows Hananiah to take 
from his neck and break the yoke which he had 
worn for some time as a threatening allusion to 
the yoke of the Chaldaeans. Straightway Jere- 
miah takes his departure. But soon thereafter 
the command comes to him from God to announce 
to Hananiah that Jahweh would put an iron yoke 
in place of the wooden one broken by him, and 
would bring all nations under the yoke of Nebu- 
chadrezzar. Hananiah himself was further to be 
told that as a false prophet he was doomed to die 
the same year. And so it fell out in the seventh 
month of that year. In this whole transaction it 
is highly noteworthy that Jeremiah at lirst con- 
siders it possible that Hananiah has spoken a true 
message from Jahweh, because he himself has 
received none to a contrary effect, but that after- 
wards he has no hesitation in opposing his subse- 
quent communication from Jahweh to H.ananiah's 
* The much discussed passage, Is 21«> ft -, belongs (if we adopt 
the present text) to a different category. We leave it an open 
question whether this oracle belongs to Isaiah (Hating from 
c, 710 B.C.), or whether it should not rather be placed about the 
year 540. In v. b Jahweh bids the prophet set a watcher, who 
is to mount the tower and tell what he sees. This is generally 
explained as an embodiment of the fact that the prophet, under 
the influence of tlie Divine spirit, distinguishes in himself, as it 
were, two personalities. According to Duhm (<J_m. on Isaiah, 
p. 12"J), 'the meaning of the command is that the prophet is to 
yield himself to catalepsy (cf. ahove, p. (i73 b ) and let loose from 
himself the angel, who, untrammelled b.v the bodily senses, can 
perceive supra-sensual things.' But it is hardly open to ques- 
tion that the present text of v. 6 is due to a misunderstanding 
of the Massorah, and ought, with Buhl (ZATW, I5SS, p. 157 ff.) 
and Stade (ib. p. 165 ff.), to be emended so as to read as a com- 
mand of Jahweh to the prophet to mount the tower. Thus the 
catalepsy alleged by Duhm falls away of itself, and Is 216 
becomes a simple parallel to 



lying word. Here, again, all notion of mere 
imagination or invention on the part of the pro- 
phet is absolutelj' excluded. What he speaks is 
based upon real, direct inspiration. 

{7) The other testimony, which is no less char 
acteristic, is found in Jer 42 ,ff \ The remnant of 
the people, which had fled from Mizpah after the 
murder of Gedaliah, beg the prophet to give them 
a message from Jahweh to indicate the right 
course for them to pursue, and assure him that, 
whatever be the instructions, they will cany them 
out. Jeremiah promises that he will pray to 
Jahweh for a message, and that he will not keep 
back a single word of it when he receives it. But 
ten days elapse before the Divine word comes to 
him, forbidding absolutely the migration to Egypt, 
and commanding the people to remain in their 
own land. The charges of falsehood and treaehery 
which the spokesmen of the people then prefer 
against the prophet are such as no one will have 
any difficulty in attributing to the blind zeal of 
infatuated men. But it would be equally unjust 
to regard those ten days as simply a period of 
delay which the prophet took for calm considera- 
tion, and with a view to the allaying of excited 
feelings. Here, too, we must believe him when 
he tells us that he could not announce a 'word of 
Jahweh ' until it had been given him. 

7. In all that we have said hitherto in the way 
of characterizing the writing prophets, we have 
not, however, yet mentioned the most essential 
feature. This we find in the subjects of prophetic 
announcement, which are exclusively the affairs 
of the theocracy, not to say the kingdom of God 
in the wide sense of that expression. The pro- 
phecies are addressed to the whole body of the 
people, whether in Israel or Judah,— or at least 
relate to them ; and in every instance the con- 
tents are exclusively moral and religious. The 
few exceptions, where a prophecy is addressed to 
individuals, are only apparent. When Isaiah (7 U ) 
invites king Ahaz to ask a sign from Jahweh, he 
is speaking to the man who had the control of, 
and the responsibility for, the fortunes of the 
people at a critical period. And when the same 
prophet (7s 22 15ffi ) announces to the king's major- 
domo his deposition and banishment, and the 
appointment of Eliakim in his place, the whole 
context shows that Shebna had brought this 
punishment upon himself by the harm he had 
done the theocracy, and by his oppression of the 
people ; whereas it was to be expeeted of Eliakim, 
the servant of Jahweh, that he would be 'a father 
to the house of Judah.' In the same way, of 
course, we must interpret the minatory prophecies 
of Jeremiah addressed to individuals : for instance, 
that to Pashbur (20 3ff -), whose ill-treatment of the 
prophet had proved him to be a rebel against 
Jahweh Himself ; that to Hananiah (2S iaer - ; see 
above); that to Shemaiah (29- 4tr -); and, not less, 
the numerous prophetic addresses to various kings 
of Judah (21 3ff - 22 lff - 10ff - 27 12ff - 3S 14ff -). Again, the 
very frequent words of threatening uttered against 
whole classes, the nobles and judges of the peopl-.-, 
the priests or the (false) prophets, have in view 
the members of these, not as individuals imt as 
the holders of important oltiees, on whose conduct 
the weal and the woe of the whole body depend. 
The true prophet of Jahweh, on the other hand, 
holds an office onlj T in so far as he is called by God 
to a definite activity, never for State reasons or 
by a king's commission. Accordingly, nothing 
could argue greater perversity than to represent 
Isaiah, when lie announced to Shebna his deposi- 
tion (22 15(I -)> as acting in an official capacity and by 
the king's directions — something after the fashion 
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prophets in the service uf Jahweh that they per- 
forin thirir ministry without any claim to fee or 
reward— di fieri ng thus from the aneient ihws, who 
received gifts in return for the answers they gave 
to inquirers (I S 9" , 1 K U 3 ). According to Mie 
3", it is a sign of tlie false prophets that they 
divine for money conduct which is pronounced 
equally disgraceful with that of judges who take 
gifts to give decisions, or of priests who impart 
tovnh fur a fee. 

!). Once more, as to the numerous oracles and 
Addresses spoken against/on/'//! peoples : theae fall 
in large measure within the sphere of prophetic 
activity, for the simple reason that their motive is 
the hostile attitude of these nations to the theo- 
cracy. They denounce the judgment of Jahweh 
upon those who in their blindness have abused His 
commission to chastise and have cruelly destroyed 
(Is ](fi a ) ; or who, like the Edomitcs, in Jeru- 
salem's 'evil day,' exhibited a savage joy, and did 
their Iwst to humiliate and destroy J udafi (Ob 10rr -). 
Hut even where such motives arc not present, or 
at least not recognizable by us, the oracle-* against 
foreign nations occupy a high place in the pro- 
phetic addresses. For they are all testimonies 
that it is recognized that Jahweh alone, with 
almighty hand, guides the fortunes of the nations, 
near and remote; that He alone can reward ami 
punish ; and that He does both according to the 
una! livable standard of right and righteousness. 
It is no more the merely national god, who con- 
cerns himself about the course of the world only 
when his own people are assailed by another, and 
then — such was the popular belief — takes their 
part blindly; but One who avenges even the out- 
rage perpetrated by the Moabites on the bones 
of the king of Kdom (Am 2 1 ). And thus it may 
well l»e said that in these very oracles against 
the nations clear and forcible expression is given 
to the universalism of the prophetic conception of 
God, the omnipotence, wisdom, and righteousness 
of Jahweh. There is nothing in them to invali- 
date the judgment expressed a little ago, that the 
actiwty of the writing prophets is always con- 
cerned with the interests and aims of the theo- 
cracy, the ways of God with the latter, and that 
the contents of their prophecies are uniformly of 
a moral imd religion* nature. 

10. From this follows another result, which is 
not least in importance, namely, that the minatory 
prediction, however categorically it may be ex- 
pressed, has always only a conditional vkarmtcr. 
Even Amos, whose denunciation of judgment 
sounds so irrevocable that he actually strikes up 
the funeral dirge (h.nfth) over Israel (o 1 ), does not 
abandon all hope, for immediately thereafter he 
utters the exhortation: 'Seek Jahweh, that ye 
may live ' [vv.*- ti ) • • Yea, if ye hate the evil and 
love the good, it may be that Jahweh, the (Jod of 
1 losts, will be gracious unto the remnant of Joseph ' 
(v. ls ). Isaiah, again, although expressly called 
(o' 0( -)to harden the people still more by his preach- 
ing of repentance, predict* (l**-) the coming of a 
time when Jerusalem >hall once more be called a 
city of righteousness, a faithful city, after a por- 
tion of her inhabitants have been brought by 
purifying judgment to repentance. Similarly, in 
3S J Isaiah, by the instruction of Jahweh, an- 
nounces to king yczekiah hi.s speedy end, but im- 
mediately thereafter tells him that, owing to his 
prayer and tears, his life is to be prolonged for 
tifteen years. Jeremiah announces as a message 
from Jahweh (L>0 a ) that the threatening uttered 
against city and temple may perhaps have the 
etl'ect of leading the people to hearken and turn 
from their ways, in which case Jab web will repent 
Him of the evil which He thotf^M to 1>nng Upon 
thciu because of the evil of their doings. In short, 



the prophctie word is not a duittttm tihsolutani, 
which must work itself out after the manner of a 
blind natural force, an inexorable fate; it pursues 
moral aims ; it is designed to bring about know- 
ledge ami repentance. Hence it is subject to 
recall, according to the conduct of the party 
threatened ; just as the potter can transform the 
marred vessel as he pleases (Jer is" 1 -). Vov Jahweh 
has no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
in his turning from his evil way, that he may 
live (Ezk IS- 3 ). It was to emphasize this truth, 
and that even as extended to the heathen, that 
the little Book of Jonah was composed in the 
post-cxilie period. 

iii. Tns Forms of Divine Revelation to 
THE PliOPHETS.—X. The simplest form of com- 
munication from Cod to the prophet*; is the wont 
which comes to them, and which is very frequently 
the equivalent of 'revelation.' According to Jer 
IS 18 it was a current saying of the time that 
turfth ('direction ') could never be lacking to the 
priest, nor 'counsel' to the wise, nor the 'word* 
to the prophet. That the prophet, in virtue of 
his call, could apeak in the name of Jahweh, 
without having in every instance received an 
extraordinary revelation, we have already (p. 67 t' 1 ) 
pointed out. On the other hand, the exact dating 
of particular Divine messages (particularly in 
Kzekicl, Haggni, and Zechariah, but occasionally 
also in Jeremiah) is an evidence that the prophet 
could be quite conscious of having received a 
special revelation. 

The same is witnessed to by the expression (Is 
2^ M , cf. 5") 'Jahweh revealed himself iu my ears,' 
i.e. called to me audibly. It has been argued by 
Bd. Konig that a hearing with the buddy car is 
what is thought of in this phrase; but that it is 
not so, is shown by the fact that elsewhere the 
Divine word is said to be seen by the prophet. 
Hut this seeing is with the eye of the spirit, like 
the beholding of the prophetic visions. Both kinds 
of seeing are designated by the same word in 
Hebrew (pin hazun ; cf., for instance, the expres- 
sion ' Vision of Isaiah,' placed as a collective title 
at the head of the present Book of Isaiah). This 
is explicable only on the supposition that the 
boundary between the two — especially in early 
times— was a lluid one : even the receiving of a 
Divine message might readily be coupled with 
eestatic visionary conditions. 

2, Still we are entitled to speak of visions 
proper, i.e. of the beholding of concrete pictures 
and incidents, of which the prophet afterwards 
gives an account, and, if necessary, an interpreta- 
tion. His noteworthy that thii seeing is almost 
everywhere (cf. Am 7 1 - 4 - 7 S 1 <J\ Is <j\ Jer I 11 -", 
Ezk I 1 , Zee 1" 2 1 etc.) expressed by the verb .no 
(riVi'th), which usually stands for bodily vision. 
Here, again, it cannot be inferred from this that 
we have to do with an unveiling of the invisible 
world to the bodily eye of the prophet, but rather 
that he with the spiritual eye beholds real pictures 
and incidents us at other times he docs with the 
bodily eye. Uf all the analogies which have been 
adduced to make the mystery of this kind of 
seeing (namely, the prophetic vision iu the nar- 
rower sense) intelligible, that which deserves mo.st 
attention is the largely attested 'artistic intui- 
tion.' In the latter, a work of art, which lias been 
planned and perhaps long considered, may all at 
once present itself to the mind's eye of the artist 
in unthonght-of linish and beauty, and that so 
clearly that he is able henceforth 'to retain it in 
his memory and carry it into execution. But, 
even with such an analogy as this, we must not 
overlook tbe cou4<torj&bl« 'dilleieiicfs in kind be- 
tween the two, artistic and prophetic inspiration, 
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and, above all, the difference in their subject- 
matter. 

But, further, the visions present themselves 
to us in such multiplicity that we can readily 
understand how attempts have been made to dis- 
tinguish between genuine vision and the purely 
literary garb given to prophetic ideas — not to 
speak of the attempt to reduce nil visions to a 
mere literary device. To refute the latter notion, 
it is necessary only to point to (a) the single vision 
recorded by Isaiah (in ch. G). It is inconceivable 
that he should have invented this incident, to 
which his solemn call to the prophetic office is 
attached, merely in order to present in this form 
certain thoughts of his own about the nature and 
the prospects of his prophetic calling. For any 
such purpose the labour spent on the description 
would be too great, and everything favours the 
assumption that the prophet on this one occasion 
actually beheld the supra-earthly pictures which 
he describes, experienced the atoning influence 
(v. 7 ), and heard the Divine commission given him. 
And, in truth, the pictures are of sublime sim- 
plicity, while the succession of the incidents is 
clear and impressive (just as in the vision of 
Micaiah ben-Imlah, 1 K 22 m -)— both indications of 
a real inward experience. 

{b) It is much more difficult to gain a harmonious 
conception of the first two visions of Amos (7 lff ")- 
In the third of them (v. 7tr -) it is to one object 
alone, the plumbline, that the Divine oracle 
attaches itself ; while the object of the fourth, the 
b:isket of harvest fruits, serves merely a* a sym- 
Itol ot the harvest which is to be sent to tlie 
people. The lifth vision (9 lffi ) is the lirst to otter, 
although described with extreme brevity, an ana- 
logy to that of Isaiah. But, in the opinion of the 
present writer, it is possible to regard the others 
also, in spite of their peculiarities, as something 
more than merely the literary garb of prophetic 
ideas. This latter device makes its appearance 
only after the prophetic vision has had a consider- 
able history, and the public ministry of the prophets 
has had to yield more and more to the activity 
of the pen. Moreover, the testimony to visions 
on the part of pre- exilic prophets is confined, 
apart from those of Amos and Isaiah, to those 
recounted in Jer I 11 - ,3 . In both of the last two a 
single object (an almond-tree and a seething-pot) 
seen by the prophet furnishes the motive (and that 
in connexion with the immediately subsequent 
call of the prophet) for a prophetic announcement. 

(c) In Ezekiel, on the other hand, the vision 
makes its appearance in a highly detailed and 
somewhat complicated form. As in the case of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, the first vision (Ezk l ,ff ') 
ushers in the call of the prophet. Ezekiel relates 
at the outset how, after the heavens were opened 
(i.e. after he had received the faculty of beholding 
even the supra-earthly), he saw visions produced 
by God. Yet it is not from heaven, but from the 
north, that the theophany comes, in a storm-driven 
liery cloud. This conceals the very minutely de- 
scribed cherubim (see above, p. G44 b ), and it is 
only at the close (v. 2Btf ') that we learn that they 
bear the platform on which the throne of God 
stands, with God seated upon it. The merely 
allusive way in which the prophet speaks of the 
form of Him who is thus enthroned is in accord- 
ance with the reverential reserve which we note also 
in Ex 24 10 and IsG 1 . But the extraordinary circum- 
stantiality of the preceding description, notwith- 
standing which it is impossible to form a clear 
conception of the objects, justifies the conclusion 
— not that the prophet simply coined the vision 
(whose exact date is given) but — that literary 
nkill played a very considerable part in his descrip- 
tion of it. The same remark applies, to the ex- 



planation attached (2 yff -) to his eating of the book- 
roll which was inscribed with sighs and lamenta- 
tions. Of course the eating of the roll, which is 
a materializing of the purely spiritual inspiration 
thought of elsewhere, likewise belongs to the 
realm of vision, for it is not till 3 laff - that the 
prophet hears behind him the noise of the cherubim- 
chariot which bears away again 'the glory' of 
J ah well. On the appended description (3 Uf *) of 
the physical condition of the prophet, cf. above, 
p. G73. When the same theophany recurs in 3- :ff - 
the prophet contents himself with a simple mention 
of it. On the other hand, there is a very detailed 
account (8 ,ff -) of the idolatrous horrors which he 
saw in the precincts of the temple, when he was 
carried by the spirit to Jerusalem. Then follow, 
in the same locality, the visions (chs. 9-11) which 
present to his view the destruction of the city and 
the temple, together with the threatening address 
to the heads of the people. From this point the 
vision does not recur till ch. 37— the reanimating 
of the dead bones, which symbolize Israel dead, as 
it were, in the Exile. Here, as in chs. 8-11, there 
is no reason to doubt that the prophet really saw 
what he asserts ; but the individual descriptions 
and, in quite a special sense, the detailed inter- 
pretations and practical applications must cer- 
tainly be once more set down to the account of a 
literary performance. The same is true in quite a 
peculiar measure of the great vision in the last 
part of the book (chs. 40-48), where the prophet 
sketches the future form of the temple and its 
cultus and of the land. Here the details are so 
multiplied and involved that it has been plausibty 
suggested that the prophet worked out his descrip- 
tion With the aid of maps and plans. It is evident 
that the matter which could suggest such a method 
does not belong to the contents of the vision. 
Elsewhere the transition from the sphere of tin 
vision to that of literature is betrayed by the 
elaborate justification of prescriptions which ar3 
to come into force only in the future ; so, especi- 
ally, the new regulation about the priesthood 
(44^-), and the distribution of the tribes (ch. 48). 
These prescriptions and much else arc fitted into 
the framework of the vision only by being put in 
the mouth of the prophet's guide (ef. 4AJi iL ), or even 
of Jahweh Himself. 

(d) The latest* accounts of visions proper lie 
before us in the eight night -visions of Zecliariah 
(1 8 -6 S ). We have already (p. G73 b ) pointed out 
that, apart from 4 1 , there are no indications point- 
ing to a cataleptic condition of the prophet when 
he had these visions. Hence it appeared to us 
quite improbable that 'the angel who talked with 
me ' (I 9 - yi 2 3 etc.) is to be referred, with Duhm, to 
the seemingly double consciousness of a cataleptic. 
Rather might we perhaps say, with Baudissin 
(Einlcitun/f in die lim-her des AT, Leipzig, 1901, 
p. 56ii): 'The introduction of this medium (the 
so-ealled angelits interpres) between God and the 
prophet changes the character of OT prophecy, 
which was based upon the notion that the prophet 
was direetli/ tilled with the Divine spirit.' Th ! s 
already implies that in these night-visions the 
great bulk of the matter is to be attributed to the 
prophet's own imagination and literary activity. 
On several occasions (so, quite especially, in l I4tr - 
2 luff ) the description <>f the vision passes over into 
the usual tone of prophetic address. 

iv. The Forms of the Prophetic Message. 

— 1. Amongst the various ways in which the pro- 
phets communicated the revelations they received, 
by far the most important place, at least in the 
early period, is taken once more by the word or 

* The visions of Daniel, which really belong to a different 
Qate^ory— that of apocalvptic— will be dealt with later on (see 
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the prophetie address, whether in the furni of a 
brief oracle or of 11 somewhat longer, clearly con- 
ueclttfj discourse. Bui it is only with reservations 
that the view can be maintained that the extant 
oracles and discourses of the earlier prophets arc 
practically, without exception, to be regarded as 
the (subsequent) written record of what were ori- 
ginally actual spoken addresses. To he sure, in 
every instance where the prophet himself -rives 
plate and time, and names ear-witnesses of his dis- 
course (a.s, for instance, in Is 7 lfr- ), we must liud 
the record of an actual address. ISut even such 
a case as this does not exclude the use of much 
freedom in regard to the form and the dimensions 
uf what is committed to writing. 

Here, once more, we have to keep in mind what 
holds good of the whole of the literature of the 
Of, namely, that it aims not at a diplomatically 
exact leeord of words and actions, but at exer- 
cising a religious inthieiice, ami hence that the 
prophet, when he became an author, must have 
reserved to himself full liberty as to the method 
by which he was to achieve this result. Bui, 
above all, must this liberty he postulated where 
it was not till years had elapsed that a prophet 
reproduced from memory a long series of addresses 
and dictated these to an amanuensis, as we are 
told .Jeremiah did after twenty -three years of 
prophetic activity (Jer M Ui ), In such a procedure 
it would be impossible for the earlier addresses to 
escape being influenced in a variety of ways by 
the later experiences and views of their author. 
And, when the roll written by Baruch was burned 
by king Jchoiakim, the greatest freedom was used 
once more in reproducing it : ' Then took Jeremiah 
another roll, and gave it to Baruch the scribe, the 
sou of Ncriah ; who wrote therein from the mouth 
of .Jeremiah all the words of the book which 
.Jehohikim king of Jndah had burned in the lire ; 
and there were added bat it tint unto than many 
like, words' (Jer 3d :i -). But there are also other 
Prophetical books, like that of Amos, whose very 
dating (l 1 'two years before the earthquake ) 
shows it to have been composed later than the 
events, and no less those of Hoseaand Isaiah, which 
bear such evident traces of the subsequent reduc- 
tion to writing and of the polishing and expansion 
of the supposed spoken address, that it is scarcely 
possible anywhere to maintain the absolute identity 
of the address and its report. In saying this we 
are leaving entirely out of account the fact that in 
the end the Prophetical writings were subjected 
almost, without exception, to editing by other 
hands — a process which introduced changes not 
only in their dimensions, but in many instances 
even in their language, ll is useless to seek to 
deny this. On the other hand, however, it is per- 
verse to see in this a destroying of the character of 
revelation and of the high value in general which 
belongs to the word of the prophets. AVhateyer 
may have sull'ored from all those inlhienees which 
areunavoidable in the course of human tradition, 
the genuine Divine word retains amidst it all a 
power and a majesty which even at the present 
day do not miss their eiieet. 

2. The prophetic address occasionally avails 
itself, with a view to heightening the ellect, of 
the forms of poetical art, such as the parable 
(Is 5' ff - 5***-; even the * riddle ' [17''. hidnh] of K/.k 
17 1|T - is there designated at the same time 'com- 
parison/ 'parable' [Syo mashal]), or plays upon 
words (e.g. Mic \ lvtT -) ; nay, in the pre-exilie period, 
ami repeatedly even in later times, it passes into 
poetic rhythms.* We must he content, however, 

* Thus. Tor instance, the so-catled fclnoA nr ' mourning meanure ' 
(discovered by Ley and Dudde), i.e. the bringing together of u 
longer aort a shorter verwe-me mbcr (gp««rall,v 3 tfhd.2 ' ritf*'),, 
playa a much larger r61e in the prophetical writings than used 



with merely alluding to this, for it lies outride the 
scope of an article dealing with the history of 
religion. 

3. Full notice must be taken, however, of the 
s-yiitho/irnl nations whereby the prophets gave, as 
it were, a concrete form to the truths they pro- 
claimed. We meet with an example of this even 
in very early times, when Ahijah of Shiloh (t IC 
Haul.) vt . nt |,, s ,„. w , lUUl tie i„to twelve pieces and 
gave Jeroboam ten of these. Here the interpreta- 
tion follows straight upon the action, whereas in 
1 K 22" the latter comes after the prophetic oracle. 
With the writing prophet* the state of things is 
the same witli .symbolical actions as with the 
vision. At lirst 'rare and simple, these actions 
occur in Ezekiel in considerable numbers, and at 
times in so complicated a form a* to justify the 
question whether they are meant to be thought 
of as actually performed, and not simply as the 
literary garb given to prophetic ideas. In Amos, 
Ilosea, Mieah there are no examples. 

(a) In Isaiah, as there is only one vision, so 
there is only one symbolical action (eh. 20). The 
prophet is to go about for three years naked (i.e. 
without his upper garment) and barefooted, and 
thus to furnish an impressive emblem of the con- 
dition of the Egyptians ami Ethiopians going into 
captivity. But this action of his serves also, as 
v.* shows, a practical purpose of extreme import- 
ance, namely, to keepJu'Jah from foolishly revolt- 
ing from Assyria, through trust in the delusive aid 
of the Egyptians and the Ethiopians. The syin 
bolical action then appears here in the direct 
service of the Divine guidance of the people by 
means of the prophet, and hence (like all the sym- 
bolical actions we meet with in the writing pro- 
phets) is directly commanded by God. 

(b) After Is 20 the next instances of symbolical 
actions occur in the life of Jeremiah. In .Jer 1,3 
the prophet is told to buy a linen girdle, and first 
to put it upon his loins and then to hide it in a 
hole of a rock by the water.* The consequent 
destruction of the'girdle is to symbolize the inevit- 
able destruction of Judah and Jerusalem. With 
a like aim he goes to Topheth (H) ,ff ), the place 
of child -saerilice, and before tin* eyes of many 
witnesses breaks an earthen pitcher an action 
whose signilicance is heightened by the scene w here 
it takes place. According to 27 lff -, Jeremiah, in 
order to symbolize the necessity for .hidah's sub- 
mitting patiently to the yoke of Nebuchadrezzar, 
places bands and yoke-bars upon his own neck (cf. 
also 2S 10 - 13 ). It is noteworthy that the explana- 
tion of this symbolical action, along with a corre- 
sponding warning, is sent also to the kings of the 
surrounding pftoples — a strong proof that the 
prophet felt that he spoke on behalf of the God 
who rules over all. It is a very crass misconcep- 
tion that sees here an unbecoming interference 
with foreign politics, or even an evidence that the 
prophet acted thus because he was in the pay 
of the Chahheans. Finally, our present category 
includes in a certain sense also 43 S!f -, wdiere the 
prophet, by Jahweh's instructions, buries great 
stones in the clay-ground in front of the palace of 
the Pharaoh at Tahpanhes, as a testimony to the 

! to be supposed ; ct. e.g. Am .V», Is l 2 " 2»- V.W U«- ltf ff - 
' 22l l "< 372-iii' 47>». 52 fl - 57>fr OOtO' 1 , Jer VP°f- J5"f-, Ezk ll)' bff - etc. 
Of. art. Poktuy in vol. iv. 

• If hy Perath (D"i5) of \.*<r the river Euphrates must bo 
I understood, there w no alternative hul to regard the account 
of the whole transaction as simply a literary device, or even 
(with Pulnn in his Commentary on Jeremiah, p. 110) as the free 
invention of a late redactor. For Jeremiah cannot possibly 
have undertaken the long journey to the Kuphralt-H twice owr, 
nierelv to establish I lie fuel that a linen girrlle is ruined by 
damp. But now L. Cautier(ct. Hole him Xum. July MB-I, p. Hit.) 
points to an 'A in ('fountain') Fara in the neighl>ourhood jf 
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ipl^et. Assuming this to be meant 
p^curs (ct. Enc. U,bL ii. 142»). 
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fact that Nebuchadrezzar would one day set np 
his throne over these stones, to execute grim 
judgment upon Egypt. 

The above instances, however, exhaust the sym- 
bolical actions of Jeremiah ; for his purchase, by 
Divine command, of a field, while he was in prison 
(Si 717 "), is a legal transaction, whose symbolical 
sense, as we learn from v. 85 '*, was not evident to 
the prophet himself till afterwards. Moreover, 
all the above enumerated symbolical actions are 
as simple as they are impressive ; they are easy to 
interpret anil easy to remember. 

(c) Much more circumstantial is even (a) the 
first of the emblematical transactions required of 
Ezekiel (4 lff -). He is to draw upon a tile a plan of 
Jerusalem, to set in array various siege appliances, 
nay even whole armies, against the city, ami, 
finally, to place an iron pan between himself (as 
God's representative) and the city. Still the direc- 
tion to give the house of Israel a 'sign' in this 
way was quite capable of execution, whatever 
room there may be for difference of opinion as to 
the method by which the prophet depicted the 
besieging armies. — (/3) But it is difi'erent with the 
case contemplated in 4 4tr \ Here Ezekiel is to lie 
upon one side, bound with cords to prevent his 
turning over on his other side, and first to bear 
for 190 * days the guilt of Israel, and then for 
other 40 days the guilt of Judah— these numbers 
corresponding to the number of years, respectively, 
of the eaptivity of the two kingdoms. No appeal 
to the prophet's alleged tendency to catalepsy will 
sufiiee to make a literal fulfilment of this com- 
mand conceivable : for this reason, apart from any 
other, that such a prolonging of the symbolical 
transaction over nearly eight months would have 
tended to rob it of ettect, or at least would have 
been quite unnecessary for the purpose in view. 
We must therefore assume that the s3'mbolical 
action was indeed aetually carried on by the 
prophet for a time, but that its prolongation to 
190 + 40 days is merely part of his subsequent ex- 
planation of it. — It is only upon this assumption, 
again, that (7) the prescription (4 ,Jir -) as to the 
stinted use of unclean food by the prophet while 
he was bound as above described, f can be conceived 
as capable of being obeyed. A daily allowance of 
20 shekels [about o oz. avoir.] weight of the com- 
posite bread prescribed would scarcely have sutrieed 
to support life for 230 (not to speak of 430) days. 
— (5) Very graphic and impressive, on the other 
hand, is the fourth sign (5 ,fl -). The prophet, hav- 
ing cut the hair of his head and beard, burns a 
third of the hair, smites about another third with 
a sword, scatters the other third to the winds, and 
finally burns some of the hairs that have been 
concealed in the skirt of his mantle— all this as a 
sign of the fate that was reserved for the people 
of Judah. Even if the use of a balance (v. 1 ) to 
apportion the hair suggests the somewhat mechani- 
cal fondness of Ezekiel for exact measures and 
num hers, the whole transaction is well fitted to 
make the most lasting impression ; and one can 
well imagine the eager attention with which the 
onlookers watched the prophet at work, and lis- 
tened to the explanations that followed.— (e) No 
less impressive is the fashion in which he is told 
(I2 lff *) to give the people an emblematic repre- 
sentation of the cheerless departure into exile. He 
is to bring out his baggage by day in their sight, 

* So, with most moderns, we should read (following the LXX) 
in place of 3H0. From the beginning of the exile of Israel to 
that of Judah there are reckoned iv. round numbers 150 years 
fin reality they amount to only about 130, or, counting from 
T34. to 142], which are followed by 40 years of joiot exile. 
Nothing can he made of the number 390. 

t That in v.9 the '390 [LXX '190'] days' are an erroneous 
ploss, is evident from the simple fact that, in view of v.sf., it 
thould be ' 430 (230] days.' 
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and in the evening is to make his way, with his 
face concealed, through a hole cut in the wall of 
the house. — (f) Again, P2 na - is certainly to be 
understood in the sense that the prophet, as he 
eats and drinks, is to exhibit all the signs of 
terror, in order to portray to those about him the 
fear and horror of the besieged in Jerusalem.— 
(■>)) In 24 ,5ff - the symbolism consists in the neglect 
of the mourning customs enjoined by usage.* The 
prophet himself testifies how much the curiosity 
of his eountrymen was excited by this very strange 
negleet. All the more impressive on that aecount 
must have been the explanation he gave of it. 

All the symbolical actions of Ezekiel as yet 
described had but one purpose : to exhibit the 
certainty and the terrors of the Divine judgment 
upon Judah. In opposition to these there is at least 
one action, of a very simple kind, whose interpre- 
tation issues in a vomfortintj promise. We refer to 
the two staves, inscribed with the names of Judah 
and Joseph, which were to be joined together in 
one in the hand of the prophet, as a sign that the 
two separated and apparently ruined kingdoms of 
Israel were to be restored and united in the old 
home under one king. 

The threatenings, whieh the previous symbolical 
actions of the prophet served to emphasize, were 
literally fulfilled ; but the restoration, in spite of 
the very definite terms of Ezk 37 lafl *, included 
only Judah — an undeniable proof of the 'con- 
ditional ' character of prophecy. The firm con- 
viction of the prophet that at a given moment lie 
was giving utterance to a genuine message from 
God, does not exclude the possibility of God's ways 
afterwards taking a ditl'erent turn. 

(d) Something similar applies to the solitary in- 
stance of a symbolical action (if this designation 
can be applied to it at all) in the post-exilic period, 
namely, the making of a costly crown t from the 
gifts sent by the Babylonian Jews (Zee 6 lwn ). If it 
is the case that in v. " the coronation of Zerubbabel 
is enjoined, the symbolical action consists in the 
anticipation and therewith the pre-announeement 
of a very important event. But it is the last action 
of its kind — a clear proof that Jahweh propheey of 
the fashion inaugurated by Amos had come to an 
end. Along with a vivid consciousness of being the 
immediate recipients of a Divine revelation there 
disappears also any motive for seeking by areom- 
panying action to give an impressive eoncrete form 
to the contents of the revelation. 

v. The Coy texts of the Prophetic mes- 
sage. — 1. The conception of God. — To the writing 
prophets, as to the men of earlier days, Jahweh is 
primarily the God of Israel. To emphasize this 
was laid upon the prophets as their principal 
duty : to preach repentance to the people, to bold 
up to them their ingratitude towards the Creator 
of their national existence, their Deliverer from 
Egyptian bondage, their constant Benefactor for 
so many centuries. But, with all this, Jahweh is 
no longer simply the God of Israel in the old sense 

* The procedure described in v.^a. [ s expressly stated (v. 3 *) to 
be a ' parable ' and not a symbolical action. 

t The present text of Zee 6Uff- is undoubtedly corrupt, but its 
correct restoration is still a matter of dispute. On the ground 
of the plural ' crowns,' Ewald suggested as the original : ' Place 
[them} upon the head of Zerubbahel and Joshua,' etc. But the 
singular verb (rrnn) in v." shows incontrovertibly that only one 
crown was in \tew — that, namely, of the Messianic king. In 
this way Joshua disappears from v.n t having heen first intro- 
duced when, under the post-exilic theocracy, the high priest 
was actually at the head of the State. Tbe question now is 
whether v." read, ' and place it upon the head of Zerubbahel ' 
[this is favoured by 'to him ' of v.'%], or whether v.nb j s to be 
struck out altogether [and then 'to them' to be read in v.i2»]. 
In any case, in view of 4«, the crown is to be thought of as 
destined for Zerubbabel, even if the actual crowning is reserved 
for a later occasion, with a view to which tbe crowu is directed 
(v. u ) to be laid up in the temple. 
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of the national God, who#w sph&re of power ends, 
strictly spanking, at the boundaries of His land. 
On the contrary, we note on the |>iirt of all the 
writing prophet* a strung, and almost everywhere 
successful, cllort to burst llie barriers of the ohl 
pnrliculaiist eonee-ption of tin*!, and to lay pro- 
minent empha.sis on the unconditioned superiority 
of .Jahweh to every form of restriction by space 
or time, and especially to every restriction ot llis 
sphere of power. The old representation of the 
national God is still at work in *o far us the mani- 
festations of His omnipotence, in the world of 
nature as well as in dealing with the heathen 
world, are almost always connected with His pur- 
poses towards llis people. ^ Yet there are not 
wanting approaches to a Weltmi$?hnunng which 
brings even the heathen nations, and that on their 
own account, within the scope of the Divine rule 
of the world and plan of salvation. 

(n) In seeking to establish then? propositions in 
more detail, we may look first at what is said of 
the Person of God. It was an unavoidable neces- 
sity that even in this period the analogy of the 
human personality should still be used to give a 
clear, nay even an intelligible, idea of the nature 
and working of the Divine personality. Kven 
we, who stand on Christian ground, must have 
recourse to the same analogy if we wish to set up 
the concept of a living, energetically active, Per- 
sonality. Hence even the prophets resort not 
infrequeutly to anthropomorphisms and unthropo- 
pathisms, which, in early times (cf. above, p. Q'l~ h ) 
owed their origin to the naive belief in Jnhweh's 
possession of a human bodily form. Hut there is 
not a single trace that thev continued to share 
that naive belief. When Isaiah, in the vision 
which marked his call to the prophetic otlice (C), 
beholds Jahweh seated upon a throne high and 
lifted up, no doubt a human form is here thought 
of. lint it must be reineml>ered that this is 
a vision, \x sight beheld with the spiritual eye of 
the prophet, and, moreover, he says nothing more 
altout the figure on the throne than that it had a 
long flowing train. He does not thus go beyond 
the simple indication of a splendidly - clothed, 
majestically -enthroned, ruler. 

We must by no means conclude from the above 
single instance of the localizing of Jahweh in the 
earthly temple [for nothing else can be thought 
of, in view of I he ' house ' of Is (J 4 and the altar 
of v.*], that during this period the notion was 
still retained that Jahweh dwelt in a grossly 
material fashion in the sanctuary. The temple, 
it is true, and Zion in general, is the spot where 
Jahweh manifests Himself: He has Himself 
founded it as a precious corner-stone of the 
theocracy (Is 2S 1 "), as a refuge for the afllieted 
of His people (14 32 ); lie roars from Zion, and 
causes His voice to be heard from Jerusalem (Am 
I'-}; He dwells on Zion (Is M 18 ), where, in the 
form of the sacrilicial hearth, he has His lire and 
His furnace (Is 3t ,J ; cf. also £9 lf -, where 'tlrfel 
probably stand* for 'hearth of God'). Hence, in 
praying, one readily turns towards the city and 
temple of Jahweh (J K S ;iS - "■ * but cf. nl.-o v.-). 
But numerous other passages leave no doubt that, 
notwithstanding all this, heaven was regarded 
as the proper dwelling-place of Jahweh, as had 
already been the case even in the preceding period 
(cf. above, p. 64ft b f.). What dwells on Zion is not 
the Person of Jahweh in the most real sense, but 
a more or less secondary representation of this, 
such as His 'glory' (cf. above, p. (>.'iU b f.) or llis 
'name' (cf. the references, especially those from 
Deuteronomy, p. (J40 b f.). He Himself is enthroned 
in heaven. From there He spoke already to the 
people at Sinai (Ex 20~, Dt 4 ;w j ; there, is Hi* 
liuly dwelling- place (Is 3D, Alio 1* [where, the 



'holy palace' must, in the light of v. 3 , he under- 
stood of heaven], Dl 2<> 14 , 1 K S*>) ; there He hears 
the prayers of llis people (I K 8 J - M etc-), when 
they spread forth I heir hands towards hcawn 
(v.--). lint it comes to be strongly full that this 
localizing of Jahweh in heaven, if taken literally, 
amounts to an unworthy limitation of His bound- 
less being. Hence it Is more than once stated 
emphatically that not only the heaven to its 
utmost heights, but also the earth with all that it 
contains, belongs to Him (Dt tO u ) ; that He alone 
is God in heaven above and on the earth below 
(Dt 4 ay , Jos *J"). Nay, in I K 8 s7 , in the prayer 
of Solomon at the consecration of the temple, it 
is positively declared that heaven to its utmost 
bounds cannot contain llim, not to sneak of the 
eaithly hou>e which Solomon has built for Him. 
When, again, in Jer 2.T-' 4 Jahweh asks, 'Do not I 
till heaven and earth?', it is true that we must 
be careful not to give to this question anything 
of a pantheistic sense, for this would be in the 
sharpest conflict with the OT conception of God. 
Hut, on the other hand, the above question cer- 
tainly contains a protest against the crass notion 
of Jahweh as the God of heaven, and at the samo 
time shows an approximation to that conception 
which is so very difficult to the human mind the 
conception of a purely spiritual being. A clear 
formula for the notion of pure spirituality, such us 
we lind in .In 4- 4 , was beyond the reach of the Old 
Testament, lint when Isaiah (3i 3 ) exclaims, 'The 
Egyptians are men, not (iod ; anil their horses are 
llesh, not sjiiht,* he manifestly contrasts man and 
perishing llesh with God, who is spirit. In like 
manner, the analogy of the human personality in 
the matter of the so-called anthropopathisms is 
denied ; e.g. Nu 'J3 19 (I S \o £> ), where it is declared 
that 'God is nut a man that he should lie, nor 
a son of man that he should repent' (cf. also 
Hos ll u ). 

The great advance in the spiritualizing of tho 
notion of God shows itself clearly in two other 
points — 

(h) The first of these is that nowhere in the pre- 
exilie prophets are anyls* spoken of as beings 
mediating between God and man. For the seraphim 
in the vision of Isaiah (see above, p. 644 a ), which 
might readily occur to one's mind, are really the 
retinue of Jahweh, not His messengers who are 
supposed to beat a distance from Him, and who 
perform His will. The latter notion is indeed 
contradictory of the idea of a living presence of 
God, and hence it is wanting in the prophets, 
however familiar they may be otherwise with the 
conception of angels. 

(c) The other evidence of the spiritualizing of 
the notion of God is the unwearied polemic tho 
prophets carry on against the imtujes of Jahweh in 
both kingdoms. At one time it used to be assumed 
that this polemic was almost exclusively directed 
against the images of heathen gods, or, at most, 
against the golden bulls of the Northern kingdom, 
whose construction was viewed as a glaring viola- 
tion of the Second Commandment in the Decalogue, 
lint we found (see above, p. G4l b ) that the making 
of images of Jahweh must have been regarded, 
down to the Sth cent., and that in the most widely 
separated circles, as quite unobjectionable, and 
hence there is the greatest ditlieulty in holding 
that the prohibition of images was an original feat- 
ure of the Decalogue. In the Elijah- and Elishu- 
narratives there is nut a trace of any polemic against 
the bull worship ot the Northern kingdom. All 
the more marked is the fashion in which the 
indignation of the writing prophets is roused when 
that God who in His majesty is exalted abovo 

„\Q;i H<<S3'1" a.- j*n ^Husitfu tfi'U, manifestation ot bod, we 
above, p. GSiV, 
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everything earthly is brought down to the sphere 
Df the visihle and transitory — a process which only 
too readily leads also to a dishonouring of Him.* 

The answer to the question whether Amos had 
already opened the polemic against the images of 
J ah weh, depends upon how we interpret Am 8 ,4 .f 
The 'sin of Samaria' may there refer to the golden 
bulls of Jeroboam I. ; but the text is probably 
corrupt. As to Hosea, it cannot be proved from 
Hos 3" that he expressly repudiated the ancestral 
representation of Jahweh in the form of the 'gphvd 
(see above, p. 641*) or the teraphim (see above, 
p. 642 b ), for his primary object in this passage is 
simply to affirm that Israel in exile will have to do 
without everything which at present it regards as 
indispensable. On the other hand, there are other 
passages which leave no doubt that, to the mind 
of Hosea, the Divine images of gold and silver, the 
work of men's hands, and the bull figures pre- 
eminently, were an abomination ; cf. Hos S 4 ' G 
(especially v. 5 'thy bull, O Samaria, stinketh') 
It/' 1 3 J 14 :t . The polemic of Isaiah against the 
D'^'Vk (pvob. originally 'gods,' but also the equiva- 
lent of ' nothings,' and hence to the prophets a 
welcome oeeasion for a play upon words) applies 
not only to the idols of the heathen (Is 10 iu ID 3 ) 
and the gods whom they represented (IS) 1 ), but to 
the images of Jahweh (2 s - 18 - 20 10"). Even the 
latter are. only men's work, and on that account 
contemptible (2 H 17 8 [in the latter passage the 
' altars ' are to be struck out as an incorrect gloss] 
where the Divine images are called ' the work of 
your hands' ; in Jer l lri 25 s 32 30 * the work of their 
own hands' may refer to images of Jahweh, but 
perhaps includes also, as it eevtainly does in 44", 
actual heathen idols). In Dt 4 15r - the representa- 
tion of Jahweh by any figure is strictly forbidden, 
on the ground that Israel at lloreb saw nothing of 
this kind ; while in 27 15 a curse is pronounced on 
the making of a carved or a molten image by the 
hands of an artist. Here, as in the Decalogue, the 
reference is to every species of Divine image, 
including those of Jahweh. The rigour of the 
Deuteronomist has all the less power to astonish 
us, seeing that he repudiates in express terms, not 
July the 'dshrrtlh, or sacred pole at places of sacri- 
lice, but also (Dt 12 3 16 2 -) the mazztbah, which, in 
earlier times, were regarded as quite unobjection- 
able (see above, p. 620). 

(d) What we have said about the character of 
Jahweh as God of heaven, and the sharp rejection 
of all pietorial representations of the Deity, may 
seem to have already answered another question, 
namely, as to the soliiy of Jahweh, as contrasted 
with the mere henotheism (see above, pp. 625 b , 
635 a ) of earlier times. Now, it must indeed be re- 
marked that it is still customary to cite, as proofs of 
the absolute monotheism of the Prophetic period, 
a number of passages which in truth are intended 
only to emphasize Israel's obligation to reverence 
Jahweh alone, and which thus amount simply to 
henotheism. :£ Such are, for instance, the very 

* We see from Hos 13 2 that in Hosea 's time it was still custom- 
ary to kiss the hull-images, and thus to put them (like the 
images of Baal in Elijahs time, 1 K 19 1 8) on a footing: of equality 
with the God whom they were meant to represent. Also the 
expression ni.T 1 'iS'FiH n^n (Ex 32", 1 S 13*2, and often, in sense 
of ' propitiate Jahweh ')originally means in all probability 'stroke 
the face of [the Divine image],' and points to a practice which 
must have been in vogue wherever images of Jahweh were 
worshipped. 

t Am 2\ with its allusion to the (Judxan) D'2p, lit. 'lies,' 
[= * idols '], is generally recognized to be a later interpolation. 

t On the controversy as to the beginning of absolute mono- 
theism, the reader may consult: A. Kuenen, art. 'Jahweh and 
the other gods ' in Thiol. Renew, July 1S76 ; Baudissin, 
Studien zur semit. Rdiivonsgeschichte, i., Leipzig, 1S76 [Studie 
i ' Hie Anschauung des AT von den Gottern des Heidenthums '] ; 
Baethgen, Beitrage zur semit. lielvjioimgeschichte : der Gott 
israelii und rf« (Jotter der Htiden, Berlin, 1SS0 [cf. esp. pp. 
131-152 'Israels Verbaltniss zum Polytheismus'J ; Ed. Konig, 
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frequent cautions in Deuteronomy against other 
gods ; in none of the passages containing these is 
there any expression of opinion as to the reality 
or non-reality of these 'other gods.' Even the 
famous ' Hear, O Israel' of Dt 6\ which the Jews 
and many Christian exegetes are wont to regard 
as the formulated fundamental confession of mono- 
theism, signifies by itself no more than that Jahweh 
is the God of Israel, Jahweh alone,* and that hence 
the veneration of Israel is due to Him alone. The 
declaration is thus on a parallel with the First 
Commandment. Hos 13\ again, says only that 
Israel knows (or should know) no other God, 
and has experienced no other deliverer than 
Jahweh. Moses testifies in Dt 3 24 , as Solomon 
does in 1 K 8- 3 , that Jahweh the Cod of Israel 
has no other god like Him, either in heaven above 
or on earth below. Cut here the existence of 
other gods seems to be yet always assumed, pre- 
cisely as in the question of Ex I5 11 ' Who is like 
thee, O Jah A eh, among the gods?'; or in the 
designation of Jahweh as 'Cod of gods' and 
' Lord of lords' (Dt 10 17 ) ; or, finally, in the state- 
ment of the prophet : ' Hefore him (Jahweh) 
trembled the idols of Egypt' (Is 19 1 ). 

There ean, however, be no doubt that the pas- 
sages last cited are to be set down simply to the 
account of poetic colouring or of an involuntary 
accommodation to the still subsisting popular con- 
ceptions. The real belief of the leading circles of 
thought is presented to us — at least in the later 
Deuteronom. stratum — in the confession : ' Jahweh 
is the [true] Cod'(Dt 7 y ) ; ' IJesides him there is 
none' (4 s5 - 3lt , 1 K S w ; cf. also Is 37 16 , 2K 19' 5 ). 
Hut the same faith is held by the writing prophets, 
although it is never reduced to so precise a formula. 
Without it the conception of Jahweh as Cod of 
heaven could never have established itself in the 
shape above {p. 679) described. The God to whom 
'belongeth the heaven to its utmost heights, the 
earth and all that is upon it' (Dt 10 14 ), cannot 
possibly share this sovereignty of His with another 
god. It might indeed appear surprising that the 
allusions to the creative power of Jahweh, in which 
afterwards II is uniqueness as God of the whole 
world comes into the sharpest prominence, are so 
scanty in the pre-exilic prophets. For, apart from 
the oft recurring Divine name Jahweh Zebu 6th, 
which, in the mind of the writing prophets (see 
above, p. 637 b ), doubtless includes a confession of 
the supramundane power and glory of Jahweh, 
and leaving out of account occasional allusions to 
Jahweh as bestower of the rain (Am 4 7 , Jer 5-' 4 
14 22 ) and, conversely, as the author of drought and 
famine, all that we find is an express reference in 
Jer 27 5 to Jahweh as the Creator of the eaith, 
with man and beast, and an allusion (put in the 
mouth of Hezekiah in 2 K iy 15 =Is 37 1G ) to Him as 
the Creator of the heaven and the earth. t 

Hut the scantiness of these allusions should not 
excite our wonder. It is richly counterbalanced 
by the abnndance of other passages which witness 
to the solity, or at least the incomparable omni- 
potence, of Jahweh in the world of nations. It was 
not the function of the prophets to solve cosmic 
or purely, metaphysical problems, but to hold up 
lieilrdge zum positioen Au/bau der Religionxgeschichte Israels, 
ii. : 'Der Monotheismus der legitimen Keligion Israels,' Leipzig, 
1SS9. 

* This interpretation of the words is claimed, in our opinion 
rightly, on the ground of the aeeentuation. The prevailing 
explanation, on the other band, yields the sense: "Jahweh 
our tiod is one Jahweh ' (i.r. not broken up into a number of 
local deities ; cf. Zee 14 9 ). Even thus the question of the 
reality of the strange gods is still left quite out of account. 

t So far as their eontents are concerned, Am 4 1 * 5*^- 9-> f would 
also fall under this category : hut these passages are now pretty 
generally regarded as late glosses. The same remark applies to 
Jer 10 ]a f- and SS 25 , where we read of a covenant of Jahweh with 
the day and the night, and of His appointing of the ordinances 
of heaven and earth. 
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to tlu* eyes of their people the •/runt now* of their 
ry»j»oii*il>i]ity and the dreadfnlncss of tlie ( .o«l to 
whom they had lo give account. Tims the jndg- 
nrnnt* of I'lod, present and future, supply a con- 
stant motive to portray iljihvvuh as the (loo 1 who 
!ms at Mis command not only the rwrnm-s ami 
puwurs of the whole Universe, hut, no less, the 
nations of the earth, when it is nwaomary to 
realize His purposes. When ]U- commences a law- 
taut with His people, heaven ami earth have to 
listen in reverential silence (Is 1-; of. also Mieti"*, 
Huh '2 M ) ; and, when He comes to execute judg- 
ment, the whole course of nature reels (Mic l 3lK , 
Nah l 3lT *), nnd men hasten to hide themselves in 
terror of His majestic appearance lis 2 10, ltf - **•). 
The mighty A**yria, with nil its subject peoples, 
is 1 i kt- a lifeless instrument in His hands if He 
cares to employ it for the chastisement of Israel 
II 



are nothing hut v:iin imaginations of the heathen. 
To the first uulegory, that of opprobrious epithets, 
belong the following twins: fv«* ' abomination ' 
(Jer 4 1 -, M ; and used repeatedly 1>\ the Dcntcroiiom. 
rmlnutorsof the liooksof Kings, lK 1 l J , 2 lv W- -*), 
and, with the same sense, rvayin ('2 K 23 13 ) ; still 
later prolmhly is cS^i, i.r. perhaps 'round blocks 
or dolls.' if not rather, ' excrement* '(Dt fiyi' 7 ' 'of 
wood and stone, of silver and gold,' 1 K 21*, 2 K 
IT 13 , and oft. in Kzekiel). To the second category, 
terms ex]>ressive of unreality, belong: ^7, lit. 
'breath,' 'nothingness' (Jer ■», I K 16", 2 K 17 IS ; 
in plur. .ler 8"* 14-); and «7 'vain,' 'null' (.ler 
IS"'). Of., finally, the threatening of 1 >t 4^* (tlnvt 



is to say, within the later framework of Dent.) 
that Israel in exile will have to serve gods which 
are the work of men's hands [and nothing more], 
wood and stone, which can neither see nor hear 
..histles for it from the end of the earth (Is nor eat nor smell. 
„ much as the shepherd whistles to his dog, (<?) If, by way of supplement to this, we fur- 
imd it conies hurrying up. And if, in its haughty Uier ask in traditional fashion how the being of 
conceit, Assyria fancies that it has aeeomplished Jahweh reveals itself in the prophets in the way of 
by its own strength what it has done only as the , special Attributes, we must Irom the very lirst re- 
chastising rod in .Jahweh's hand (Is lo*"-), it has nounce all idea of discovering any didactic abstract 
to listen "to the crushing question : ' lines the axe I statements or purely scholastic delinitious. Here, 
l«>ast itself against him that heweth therewith, ' again, it holds good that the mission of the pro- 
of does the saw magnify itself against him that phets was primarily to preach repentance to their 
workcth it?' (v. J3 ). Then by a fearful judgment is people. Hence they exhibit to them their (Jod 
Assyria taught the truth of the all -superior might in a light corresponding to changing needs, now 
of Jahweh ( v v. iwr * '■"*•). The role that Assyria as the terrible avenger of their apostasy, now as 
plays in Isaiah is played in Jeremiah by 'all the the long-sullering and merciful One. Hay, these 
families of the kingdoms of the north' (Jer l 15 ). ' qualities always make their appearance tirst in 
These are called by Jahweh to execute judgment | the special bearing of Jahweh in concrete instances, 
upon Jerusalem ; He has given all lands into the | It was not till the days of the late-Jewish theology 
power of Nebuchadrezzar (Jer 1 " 



ef. tS u , Hal 
!>-, also 8 K 15 37 ). Jahweh's judgments upon 
foreign nations are for the most part occasioned 
by their hostility to Israel (so Am ]'•*■• u* >'•», Is 
U-™> 17 iar - IS 3 *-, Nab 3 5ff -, llab2 ,li ). Yet passages 
are not wholly wanting which speak of an un- 
limited exercise of the Divine sway amongst the 
nations, even apart from any such motive. Jahweh 
punishes Moab for its outrage on the king of Kdoin 
(Am k 2" r ) ; it was Jahweh that brought the Philis- 
tines from Caphtor and the Aramaeans from Kir 
(0 T ). lie stirs up the Egyptians against one an- 
other, and gives them over into the hand of a eruel 
lord (Is Hi- 4 ); He produces in them a spirit of OT 
dizziness (v. 11 ). He has determined upon the de- 
struction of Tyre, 'to stain the pride of nil glory, 
to bring into contempt all the honourable of the 
earth' (23 u , cf. also v."). At His command, 
Jeremiah hands to all kings of the earth the in- 
toxicating imp, and, whether they will or no, they 
1Htt*t drink it (Jer 2T» lM -). 

In view of all these testimonies to a lofty view 
of history and a conception of Cod which embraced 
the whole Universe, we can now see also the polemic 
again-t images in its true light. We perceive how 



' that it became possible to draw - up a 'doctrine of 
the attributes,' upon the basis of a scholastic 



analysis of the living being and acting of Jahweh, 
which to the prophets had been the object of direct 
vision. 

(a) Under the heading of 'attributes' it has 
from the first been usual to discuss, above all, 
the holiness * of <!od, and to follow the definition, 
borrowed from dogmatics, according to which (!od 
is called holy because He loves only good and hates 
evil. But we shall lind that this* definition, how- 
ever it may answer to the NT conception of holi- 
ness, is true only in a very limited measure to the 
uieeption. 

We might have spoken of the latter concep- 
tion, even in dealing with the cailicr periods, for 
the terms cn,7 ' holy,' cH*p 'holiness,' and c^p 'to 
declare hoi)',' ' to consecrate,' are, beyond doubt, 
very ancient. But they occur primarily and that 
as marking an attribute especially of things, 
rarely of (human) persons -in a ritual connexion, 
and, as is a matter of course in the case of things, 
without any ethical connotation. Anything is 
called pitjj t which is withdrawn from profane 
possession and use, nay even from profane touch, 

1 i r. i_ . .e ii_:_ : ." I...,.: l *• „ *i.„ 



the prophet* every attempt to give to this and in place of this is destined for the pos.ses.sion 
powerful, majestic < tod a petty visible form, must and service of the Deity. Thus the name * holy' 
have been an abomination. But we understand also is given naturally to all the ritual apparatus, all 
how, in the case of the heathen idols, they could i the rooms which serve as the dwelling- place or the 
recognize no reality except that of metal, wood, spot of worship of Jahweh, all the sacrificial gifts 
and stone. This is not yet (exeept perhaps in llab intended for Him. But the same name is ylv«n 
2 lB '-, Jer ( 2 U U> M \ and in the later Deuteronom. | also to such tilings as have, for some special 
stratum, Dt US 16 * w j expressed so delinitely as in reason, been forfeited, not indeed to the service 
the next period; but the above -deseri bed notion, 

of (!ud leaves no doubt that there is no room for • CI. the very thorough discission by Baudissin, ' Oer Repi-iff 
real 'other gods' alongside of the one (Jod who dcr Ileilfekeit im AT ' \St'«tm zur wait t^imuffmrhichlt 
, ,.11-- i .i i i * ii. no. 1 14'J); It. Nrhr * t D t It 11 > .rit mi .( /' 

rules over the I inverse and the world of men. A ' vlu \\ STt imlle, WW. See alsu art. Houses* (in OT) in vol. ii. 
proof of this is found even in the numerous desig- of the present work. 

nations of the idols which lay stress either Upon tThe etymology is disputed. There is still, however, most 

their reimlsiveness or upon their utter nothingness to be said in favour «,( tracing it U> the root vtp, in the Bei.se 
(or nnr.-jilit v\ Some at leist of these designations of ' «ep:ir«te,' ■ se^eRalc.' At all event* this answers admirably 
<o> unniLiiu;. nunu at least or intst utsi^muious ^ th( , |( . bri . w „ whi ,. h is inorL . tl)fl „ vau }x miM ol tll( . 

ar<. as early as the ].re-exi lie period hvidcntly, (> ^ t to tra ,. c it to Ihc lleb. c-i, 7 ■ new, 1 and hen™ 'pure- 

there lies at the root of almost all of them U>c < bn^,. ■.' 8(mr klm l f ' (dL aUo A'ssyr. kutduthu, •«hiiuiiff, > 
assumption that the gods whom they yepre^nti puN % 
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of God, but so as to be His property and that of His 
sanctuary. Thus the censers of Korah and his com- 
pany become 'holy 5 (Nu 17 a [16^]), and are accord- 
ingly to be employed to overlay the altar. In the 
same way, however, even a person by unauthorized 
touching of what is itself holy may ' become holy,' 
i.e. fall forfeit to the sanctuary, enter into a special 
relation to God : so, for instance, by touching the 
altar (Ex 29 37 ) or the sacred vessels (30- J , Hag 2 1 - 
etc. ). In such an event, special offerings and atone- 
ments are needed in order to remove the condition 
of ' being holy, 1 which presses upon the individual 
as a danger. The danger lies in the fact that, 
while he is in this condition, every species of 
defilement, whether due to his own fault or no, 
may readily prove fatal to him. 

It cannot occasion us any surprise that this use 
of the concepts 'holy' and 'holiness' meets ns 
most frequently in the latest stratum of the 
Pentateuch, the so-called Priests' Code, for the 
latter is concerned, above all, with ritual prescrip- 
tions. But in this matter it is plain that it simply 
follows a long-established usage of language, and 
that, too, even long after the notion of holiness had 
begun to assume a positive connotation. 

At a very early period we already hear (1 S 21 5 W) 
not only of ' holy' bread (i.e. bread consecrated to 
Cod and hence withdrawn from profane use), but 
also (v. 6 < 5 ))of holy 'vessels,' i.e. clothes and weapons. 
The 'holiness* is here manifestly produced by 
special rites such as were eustomaiy at the begin- 
ning of a campaign. This is proved by the expres- 
sion ' hallow a war or a festival,' i.e. prepare 
oneself for the conllict or the celebration of the 
festival. by performing certain acts of consecration. 
There are quite a number of passages which show 
that this consecration, apart from certain forms of 
abstinence, consisted mainly in the washing and 
cleansing of the person and the clothes. Tims 
'holy' and 'hallow oneself come to be almost 
synonymous with 'clean' and 'cleanse oneself 
(cf., for example, IS 20 26 where linp nb 'not 
clean ' stands for one who, in consequence of a 
nocturnal pollution, has been incapacitated for 
taking part in the sacrificial meal at the New 
Moon festival). 

When the demand is made in Dt 7 6 14 2 that 
Israel shall be a holy people to Jahweh its God, 
because He has chosen it out of all peoples to be 
the people of His own possession, the notion of 
holiness is not heTe restricted merely to the point 
that Israel has been separated from the peoples 
and appropriated by Jahweh to be His property 
alone. In that case the notion of ' holiness 5 would 
be eoneerned merely with a relation (as in the case 
of the sacred bread), and would not imply any 
alteration in the quality of the persons or things 
dedicated to God.* In reality, however, the ' holy ' 
people means one that carefully guards against 
any defilement that would make it incapable, of 
being called the people of this very God and of 
taking part in His worship. But here, again, it is 
far from being the case that moral defilement is 
primarily in view. What incapacitates for par- 
ticipating in the cultus is physical or so-called 
' Levitical ' uncleanness. To this category belongs 
every kind of contact with persons or things 
belonging to the realm of idol worship, as well 
as the touching (even unwittingly and uninten- 
tionally) of a corpse, the partaking of unclean 
food (Dt I4 21 ), and other acts of the same kind. 
Even in the so-called ' Law of Holiness' (Lv 17-20, 
cf. also ll 4 ""-), in spite of such general expressions 



* How far removed any such implication was in the oldest 
linguistic usage, is best shown by the designations D'U'-p and 
nill'Tp, given to those who prostituted themselves in honour of 
a deity (cf. above, p. Gii2^). Here, of course, any thought of a 
religious-mo ra] quality is out of the question, ' adjective, see Gesenius, Meb. Gra 



as are found in 19 2 20 7f -, we have to do, not with 
a demand for absolute moral holiness, but with 
the same caution against every species of physical 
defilement. The circumstance that the latter 
may frequently include at the same time a reli- 
gious offence is left at first out of view in applying 
the notions of clean or holy. Hence is U be 
explained the fact, which is so strange from our 
point of view, that outward, physical, and it may 
be even unwitting defilement involves guilt, and 
necessitates the same sacrifices and other means of 
atonement as actual moral detilerneut. This view, 
which characterizes the Priests' Code, presents 
itself to us most clearly in Ex 19 6 , where the ideal 
goal of God's ways with Israel is set up as consist- 
ing in His making them a ' kingdom of priests,' a 
holy people, i.e. a people every member of which 
answers always to the conditions of perfect 
(Levitical) purity as these were binding at all 
times on the priests. 

Still more marked is the filling of the concept 
* holy ' with moral contents, when it is transferred 
to God, and— what is very noteworthy — exclusively 
to the God of Israel. The earliest passage of this 
kind is probably 1 S 6 20 , where the inhabitants of 
Bethshemesh, after the stroke which fell upon 
them for looking into the saered Ark, ask in 
terror: 'Who can stand in presence of Jahweh, 
this holy God ?' Here the word ' holy' manifestly 
contains the notion of terrible and unapproachable 
— nay, death-dealing ; for there is a deep cleft be- 
tween the imperishable being of the Deity and 
everything which is subject to deeay and unclean- 
ness. To say that Jahweh is a holy God means 
thus that lie is elevated above all that is outside 
Him, that He holds a unique position over against 
all that is created. Hence it has been rightly 
said that the holiness of Jahweh is not a single 
attribute (such as 'moral perfection'), but a de- 
signation of His essential being, practically iden- 
tical with the notion of being Divine {Gottaein). 
Hence Jahweh in Am 4- swears by His holiness, 
i.e., as is been from Gn 22 ,(i and Jer 22 s , by Him- 
self. 

It may be added that expressions about the 
holiness of God are at first very rare. Ex 15 n 
('Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, terrible in 
exploits, doing wonders?') should probably be 
assigned to the later Prophetical period. Jos 24 1B 
{' Ye cannot serve Jahweh, for he is a holy God '), 
from the pen of E, emphasizes, like 1 S (V- u , the 
terrible and unapproachable nature of Jahweh. 
All that oceurs in Amos, apart from 4 2 (see above), 
is the reference in 2 7 to the dishonouring of the 
holy name of Jahweh by shameless immorality. 
In Hos ll y (' For I am God, and not man ; as holy 
1 dwell among you 5 ) 'holy 5 means raised above 
human passion and hasty anger. 

It is in Isaiah that the notion of the holiness of 
God first comes to be frequently mentioned and is 
most sharply defined. Already in the vision that 
marked his prophetic eall, he hears the autiphonal 
song of the seraphim that surround the throne of 
Jahweh — 

' Holy, holy, holy is Jahweh of Hosts, 
The whole earth is full of his glory.' 
These two parallel members contain two state- 
ments, which supplement one another, about the 
inmost being of Jahweh. The first concerns the 
immanent being — that elevation above everything 
earthly or creaturely which belongs in the highest 
degree * to Jahweh ; the second, again, the tran- 
scendent being — the glory that manifests itself over 
the whole earth (cf. above, p. 630 b f. ). In so far, now, 
as absolute elevation above everything earthly 
includes, as a matter of course, superiority to all 



_ * On the expression of the superlative by repetition of the 
^'"ctive, see tiesenius, Heb. Gram. 2 '' § 133 fc. 
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inlirmity ami sin, we may speak also of an ethical 
content of the notion of holiness. Hut even in 
Isaiah this does not yet make its appearance 
expressly or fjnite exclusively. The designation 
of Jahweh as ' the Holy One of Israel ' {a favourite 
expression with Isaiah, I* HI-* 11 17 7 etc.) implies 
that He is to he recognized ami correspondingly 
venerated hy Israel as the absolutely exalted ami 
therefore terrible One, who is not to be provoked 
with impunity; for towards 1 1 is dcspisers lie 
Shows Himself holy hy His punitive justice (5 ia ). 

The only pre-exilie prophet, besides Isaiah, who 
uses ' holy ' as a predicate of Jahweh, is Habakkuk 
(I 1 -). Here the ethical cjiial it y of the Divine holi- 
ness comes pretty cleurly into the foreground. 
Immediately after the question, 'Art thou not 
from everlasting, Jahweh, my Holy One?' conn** 
the statement, 'Thou art of purer eyes than to 
behold evil, and thou canst not look on perverse- 
ne*s*(v. 13 }. 

We have already (p. GK'2 a ) pointed out that the 
holiness (if God, which is so often urged in the 
' Law of Holiness' as a motive why Israel should 
be holy, is, above all, the contrast to all Levitieal 
impurity. This priestly notion of holiness is thus 
markedly inferior in depth and significance to 
Isaiah's conception. But the latter did not on that 
account disappear from the language of religion. 
We meet with it frequently in the exilic and 
post -exilic prophets (especially Deutero - Isaiah), 
ami no less in the l'salnis. And we may say 
that it is the essential designation of the God of 
Israel, laying the greatest stress, as it docs, on 
11 is uniqueness and incomparable character, before 
which all gods recognized elsewhere shrink into 
their nothingness. Holy things and persons {i.e. 
set apart for the exclusive service of a deity) are- 
known to other religions as well ; but the holiness 
of its God is known to Israel only through the 
revelation given to it. Thus the application of 
the notion of holiness to Jahweh includes, when 
rightl}' understood, a kind of monotheistic con- 
fession, a far-reaching testimony to the surpassing 
greatness of the religion of Israel. 

Although, as was remarked above, the idea of 
moral perfection and aversion to evil was not the 
primary one attaching to the notion of holiness, it 
is by no means strange to the Prophetical con- 
ception of God. This idea conies to light in the 
absolute truthfulness and fidelity of Jahweh, as 
well as in the unconditional character of the moral 
demands made on Israel ; but, above all, in the 
attitude of Jahweh to heathen nations, for He 
avenges outrage and injustice every where on 
earth, even although these have not (as in Am 
]3. 6. u. ii) ], een intlit-ted on Israel. Thus lie once 
punished Sodom and Gomorrah ; thus, according to 
Am 2 1 , will lie chastise Moab for their sacrilegious 
treatment of the bones of the king of Edom. The 
prophet thus takes it as self-evident that there are 
moral principles which are binding upon all peoples, 
and on whose observance Jahweh, as an absolutely 
moral Owing, and at the same time Ruler and 
Judge of all, keeps strict watch. But, above all, 
Israel itself must be taught that Jahweh is a God 
of right* (ls3u 1B ), and of right at any price. In 

• We may take this opportunity of pointing out that the 
Hebrew words which are commonly rendered ' righteous' (p'~s) 
and ' righteousness*^*, npiiOhave originally a different sense 
from that of forensic Justice. p"¥ or hjjts denotes a way of 
acting or a condition corresponding to a* standard (so quite 
clearly in pTj 'iiN£ * correct scales,' pji '32X 'correct weights'). 
When used'ot men, it is mostly = ' righteousness' (iixantrCtn), 
'piety'; used of (Jod, it denotes the attitude corresponding to 
the norm of the L»i\inc being. Hut to this norm belong not 
only striet justice, but also tiod'a covenant faithfulness, coupled 
with long-Buffering and grace ; and hence rnis £e*p. jn Is 40-WS) i 
is used not infrequently o' that aspect of'JiliWn'* activity"! 
which has for its object the salvation of Hi* jitople be*^ ' 



another connexion we shall have to speak of how 
lie causes it to triumph over wrong and sin, even 
if this involves the giving up and destruction of 
His own people Here it may sullice to refer to 
one other illustration of how widely the genuine 
Prophetical judgment of things di flora from that 
of the mass of the people of Israel. Jehu's extir- 
pation of Baal worship in Israel was carried out 
with terrible bloodshed. The early narrative of 
2 K 0. 10 evidently saw in this a laudable 'zeal 
for Jahweh ' (I0' a ), and the Deuteroiiom. redactor, 
who on this point represents the general opinion 
of Israel in t lie supposed interest of the Jahweh 
religion, makes Jahweh Himself declare to Ji'lm 
(v. M ) that he has done what is well-pleasing in His 
eyes, and has treated the house of Ahab entirely 
after His mind. (Juite different is the judgment 
of Hosea (I*). To him it appears impossible that 
blood-guiltiness should not be called blood-guilti- 
ness simply heeause it assumes the title of zeal for 
Jahweh. And so the prophet threatens that the 
blood-guiltiness of Jezreel shall be avenged on the 
house of Jehu, by the destruction of the kingdom 
of Israel and the shattering of her military power 
in the l'lain of .Jezreel. 

(£) As was remarked above (p. 6SI b ), the con- 
viction of the prophets regarding other attributes 
of Goil presents itself, not in express delinitions, 
but rather (apart from certain Divine names)* in 
casual utterances about His activity and the 
occurrences which lie brings about. Thus we 
have His absolute omnipotence (which is already, 
if only in a general way, presupposed in such early 
passages as Gn IS U , Nu IT- 3 , 1 S 14^), which shows 
itself in His unconditioned supremacy over all, 
even the mightiest, peoples of earth (see above, 
p. 6Sl a ), but no less also in such remarkable pas- 
sages as Is 7 n . The whole context of this last 
passage permits of no other view than that Isaiah 
holds with unshaken contidenee, that whatever 
Ahaz may demand from Jahweh as a eonlirmatory 
sign, be it as great a wonder as it may, Jahweh 
will bring it to pass. So linn a belief is with dilli- 
culty eonceivnhle by us, because our judgment is 
inlluenced by all the dogmatic considerations about 
the possibility and the limits of miracles as a 
'violation of the laws of nature' — laws which, 
however, are imposed by God Himself. Such con- 
siderations, it is plain, never crossed the prophets' 
minds. Of 'miracles' in the sense familiar to us 
they know, nothing. They are acquainted with 
extraordinary occurrences and actions (mK s rj) width 
transcend the ordinary course of things, but to 
them nothing is so extraordinary as to he beyond 
the sphere of Jahweh's power (Jer 3'J- 7 ). Xhu 
conviction is a self-evident result of their notion of 
God ; the idea of the Divine omnipotence is a 
postulate of their faith long before language had 
coined a special term for this attribute. Such a 
term could be dispensed with all the more readily, 
seeing that allusions to the Divine omnipotence 
served not scholastic speculations, but prominent 
religious interests ; they brought consolation to 
the godly, who could now unreservedly trust to 
the help of their God ; they were meant to instil 

further, Kautzsch, Ceber die I)?r\vate des Slammts ztidnq im 
alttest. Sprachgebrmteh, Tubingen, lsid ; G. Martin, La not tun 
de la jimtict- df Itieu dang I'ancicn Tt&tamtnt, Monlaiiltan, 
1802; (J. t»alumn, Dif richterlicJte (ierechtipkeit im AT, Merlin, 
1S47 ; Bouwnian, II<-t brgrip ijerechtiijhcid in fiet Oude Te*ta- 
msnt, Kampen, IKW. 

* On the title Jahtceh Zfl/ti'dth as used by the prophets in 
allusion to the supramiindanc power and glory of Jahweh, cf. 
above, pp. tW7 b and (JHU b . Cf., further, the designation ol 
Jahweh as SlOi7' T^N 'the strong One of Israel" (Is l- 1 ); 
and as TS ' rock ' (Is 171" SO'-* ; elsewhere in the later passages, 
2(\* 44\ Dt 32*- >5 18- 30- 31 37, 1 S 2 1 -', 2 S 223- 32. 4: 233, and ]« 
times in UiCjl'sahns ; cf. Wiegund, 'JJer Gotte&name zar,' etc. 
io '£A TW x, UWK'J *& tT.; and art'; Rot & in vol. iv. ol the present 
work). 
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terror into the hearts of sinners, whom nothing 
could deliver from this God's mighty arm. 

(7, 5) Precisely similar remarks apply to the 
occasional allusions to the omnipresence and 
omniscience of God. That the first named of 
these could be regarded only with reference to 
the Divine activity (i.e. God's cognition and Provi- 
dential care) and not of the Divine .substance, lias 
been already remarked ; and for the OT conception 
of God this is self-evident, in so far as any approach 
to pantheistic notions would destroy, or at least 
greatly endanger, the idea of the living Personality, 
which forms the inmost kernel of the conception 
in question. But this does not prevent His care 
from always following His people, or, on the other 
hand, His eye from penetrating all darkness, so 
that there is no secret corner where the workers 
of iniquity can remain unseen by Jahweh (Jer 
23- 4 ). If in this last statement the idea of omni- 
presence already tonehes that of omniscience, still 
more is this the case with the declarations about 
Jahweh as One who can see into the most hidden 
depths of the human heart. He penetrates the 
secret plans of the Judicans with reference to an 
alliance with Egypt, however carefully they may 
seek in their folly to conceal these from Him 
(Is 23 16 ) ; He it is that searches the heart, tries the 
reins, to recompense every man according to his 
worlds, according to the fruit of his deeds {Jer 
17 ly ). And this applies not only to Israel, but 
He alone knows the heart of all men. But the 
strongest evidence of the firmness of the belief in 
the omnipresence and omniscience of God, and at 
the same time the most significant fruit of this 
faith, is the eonviction {already felt in the pre- 
ceding period) that Jahweh hears, and for the 
most part also answers, the prayers of His people.* 
This conviction meets us everywhere in the Pro- 
phets, most markedly perhaps in Jeremiah's mani- 
fold communion in prayer with his Gud, but in 
every case as a eonviction that is a matter of 
course. All the more on that account may it be 
reckoned among the evidences that the religion of 
Israel, at an early date and in quite a special way 
through the influence of the pre-exilie prophets, 
was filled with an imperious desire to burst the 
barriers of a mcrel}' national religion, and to pave 
the way to a worship of God In spirit and in truth, 
such as should satisfy the deepest longings of 
every individual soul that drew near to this God. 

(e) In view of the above-described strong empha- 
sizing of the holiness of God as the absolute eleva- 
tion and unapproaehableness, nay the awfulness, 
of the 1 Hvine essence, and, in no less degree, owing 
to the circumstance that the preaehing of repent- 
ance was the main task of the prophets, it is 
readily intelligible that expressions about the 
love, the goodness, and mercy of God should 
recede more into the background. The terms so 
frequently used of human love are transferred to 
God first *by Hosea (3 1 1 l y ), more frequently by the 
Deuteronomist (4 a7 7 8 - 13 10 w 15 16 23 5 , cf. 1 K'lO M ), 
once also by Jeremiah (31 3 ). Hut, apart from Dt 
10 18 ('Jahweh loveth the ger '), it is always God's 
love to the people of Israel that is spoken of ; and, 
besides, the words used for Move' (both noun and 
verb) have always attaehed to them the notion of 
choice, nay, of preference ; the full unfolding of 
the idea of the Divine love is not yet reached. In 
like manner, the expressions for 'mercy,' 'grace,' 
' compassion ' are in later linguistic usage trans- 
ferred to God, or at least somewhat frequently 
employed in making predications about Him. A 
collection of almost all the qualities of the love of 
God is brought together in Ex 34 6 ('Jahweh, a 

* Cf. Caldesaigrues, La jrriire dans la religitm dc Jifiovah, 
ttc. Cahors. 1899 ; Koberle, Die Motive des GlaubetiS an die 
Ucbetscrhorung im AT, 



God full of compassion and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy and truth'), but 
this passage, too, is undoubtedly from the hand of 
a later redactor than the J pericope in which it is 
now inserted. 

2. The relation of Tahweh to Israel. — That an 
intimate relation has subsisted from the first 
between Jahweh and Israel, is assumed in all the 
OT sources as a matter of course. They likewise 
hold that this relation is not based, as in the 
nature-religions, on some primeval and not to be 
explained condition of things, but upon a hirlth 
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(cf. above, p. 630 b ), or solemn transaction, at Sinai, 
whereby the nation becomes the ' peculiar people ' 
of Jahweh, who by mighty acts has delivered it 
from the bondage of Egypt. 

(a) Already in Ex 4-- J speaks of the position of 
Israel as that of a firstborn son. This, in spite of 
Jer 3 19 , is not to be understood as if it meant to 
ascribe filial rights to all other peoples as well. 
The emphasis lies upon ' firstborn ' in the sense 
that Israel alone possesses all the prerogatives 
which belong to the firstborn as the one who is 
loved and preferred before all others. These filial 
privileges, however, are predicated only of the 
people collectively, not of the individual Israelite. 
The latter, on the other hand, is a 'servant' of 
Jahweh (so in Nu 12 7f -, and repeatedly, of Moses; 
in Is 20 J of Isaiah ; in Jer "■* of the prophets). 
Even the OT, it is true, is acquainted with the 
notion of individual sonship, but only* in the 
person of the theocratic king (2 S 7 14 , Ps 2 7 SiF 
[of David]), not yet in the NT sense of sonship for 
which all men are destined. 

We meet with this same conception of the son- 
ship of collective Israel not infrequently in the 
Prophetical period : Is ]- 30 1 - 9 , Dt 14 1 (where 
' children ' || ' people holy to Jahweh,' v. 2 ), Is 43 ti 
(where sons and daughters are distinguished) 
45 !I .f The necessary reverse side of this is the 
idea of the Fatherhood of God. Disregarding here 
passages where 'father' stands mainly for the 
physical Creator of the people (Dt 32", Mai 2 1U ), the 
fatherly relation is once more one that is sustained 
towards the nation collectively : so Jer 3 4 - iy 31 9 
(towards Ephraim as 'firstborn son'); cf. also Is 
G3 16 (ll 'redeemer'), Mai l u . 

(b) The foundation of this elose relation is the 
election of Israel. Israel has been chosen out of 
all nations to be the people of God's own possession, 
i.e. a highly prized and therefore carefully guarded 
and cherished piece of property. Thus Amos (3-) 
says, ' You only have 1 known {i.e. made the 
object of my intimate knowledge and elose care] 
of all the peoples of the earth,' from which, indeed, 
he draws the inference, so startling to the popular 
view of the matter, that for that very reason 
Jahweh will visit upon them all their oMenees. 
The idea of a choice [verb inn] of Israel from 
amongst the numerous nations makes its appear- 
ance first in the vocabulary of the Deuteronomist: 
Dt 4 s7 7 6 1U 15 14\ 1 K 3 8 S* 33 ; ef. also Ps 33'" 47 5 < 4 » 
135 4 etc., and numerous passages in Is 40-66. 
Quite a unique contrast is drawn in Dt4-" between 
the choice of Israel and the fact that Jahweh has 
assigned to the other nations of the earth the 
stars as the object of their veneration. 

The motive assigned for Israel's election is in 
1 S 12 2 - the good pleasure of Jahweh, but re- 
peatedly (so already in Hos IP, Dt 4 37 HP 5 ) 
Jahweh's love to Israel (coupled in Dt 7 8 with His 
oath to the patriarchs) is exhibited as the motive. 
A reason for this love itself is not stated. But 

* In Ps 6S*5 C 1 ) (' father of the orphans ') ' father,' as the 
parallelism shows, is figurative = * protector,' 'provider'; cf. 
P. Bauer, ' Gott ats Vater im AT in ,<K, ls<», p. 4S3 ff. 

t In Hos ll l (MT 'out of E<;vpt I called my son') we should 
iXX and Targ., ' his sons ' C'J?,). 
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the Hook of Deuteromuny labours to impress it 
upon the people's minds that it- was not on account 
of any gic:itness (Dt 7 7 ) or any special righteous- 
ness of theirs that they were so highly favoured of 
God. On the contrary, Israel whs the smallest of 
peoples, and it stilf-n«'cked people to hoot. All the 
more, it is urged, is Israel bound to show heartfelt 
gratitude to Cod. 

(r) In the closest connexion with the idea of 
Israel's election stands the. thtoltttjitmcnon of the 
'jealousy of .Fahweh.' The lleb. word (nKfl?) 
appears to stand originally for angry zeal in 



U'eneral (Zepli I' 8 3*, Dt 2<)'">>, and very often in 
Kzckiel ; ct. also Ki3,7 'jealous,' in Jos 24 19 and 



Nah 1-); more specially the zeal of God on behalf 
of Israel against the heathen, as manifested par- 
ticularly in the exact fulfilment of His promises 
(Is !»", 2 K HP\ and often in Ezekiel and Is 4(>-u(i). 
If ftxjp here already denotes Cod's jealous guarding 
of His honour, no less does the adjective n;p im- 
port the 'jealous' Uod who vehemently asserts 
Ilhsole right to the love and reverence of Israel, 
and hence tolerates no kind of idolatry: so in Ex 
20 a [Dt 5 8 ] M 1 *, 1)1 4- 4 G 1S , all of which passages 
are probably not earlier than the Deuteronom. 
stratum. 

(//) Jaltweh's special love to Israel, evinced in 
the choice of this people, shows itself, further, in 
the wise rfttkiance and powerful protect ion lie 
accorded them from the lirst and all through their 
history. This is a favourite theme of the prophets, 
and very specially of Deuteronomy, and it serves 
in almost every instance as a motive for strong 
denunciations of Israel's ingratitude. Thus Amos 
(2 yf *) holds up to the people the powerful aid given 
by Jahweh m the extirpating of the Canaanites, 
liis deliverance of them from Egypt, and His 40 
years leading of them in the wilderness. Hosea 
(ll 3lT ') recalls how, in spite of their disloyalty, Cod 
taught Ephraim, like a child, to walk, took them 
in His arms, and bound them to Himself by cords 
of love. Isaiah (1-) begins his great arraignment 
of Israel with the words: l l have nourished and 
brought up children, but they have rebelled against 
me.' Micah (<>■"*)> too, presses upon the people's 
notice the gracious acts of Jahweh after their de- 
liverance from Egyptian bondage. In Jeremiah 
(2'-' 1 '-), again, Jahweh Himself recalls the time of 
the wilderness wandering as the glorious bridal 
era of the people's history; and speaks of His 
marvellous guidance of them through the terrible 
wilderness (v. 6 ), and his settling of them in the 
fruitful land of Canaan. The transligurcd light 
in which the initial stages of the national history 
appeared to a later age is witnessed to by the 
Deuteronom. speech of Joshua (Jos 23"'). Accord- 
ing to t lie latter, none could then stand against 
Israel : a single Israelite could chase a thousand 
foes, for Jahweh their God Himself fought for 
them. A glorious description of the blessings 
which Jahweh showered upon the people in the 
days of their youth is contained also in the (prob- 
ably exilic) Song of Moses (Dt 32 s ""). 

(e) Such numerous and important benefits re- 
ceived from Jahweh demand, as a matter of course, 
Israel's gratitmleand obedience to their t lod. This 
leads us now to ask, What does Jahweh, occordhifj 
to the tenvhiufj of the. pruphctx, require vf the people? 
In the first place, naturally, there must be abstin- 
ence from every species of idolatry ami of image 
worship, the images of Jahweh included. This 
inexhaustible theme of the warnings and re- 
proaches of Deuteronomy, as it had been already 
with the great prophets of the Stli cent., will have 
to l>e more fully discussed below (see p. t>S ( .»f.). 
On the repudiation of the imaj&s of Jahweh, see 

(a) Here the primary question 'that conceTnTus 



is this. When the prophets repudiate an external 
cultus, to which even the cult of .lahweh, with its 
intermixture of heathen ritual customs, belongs, 
do they at lua*t demand a purified, t Jod-pleusing 
cultus? This question, if it is snvriflat, the proper 
centre of ancient worship, that is in view, is to he 
answered with a Hat negative, and this negative - 
in spite of appearances to the contrary — is to be 
extended even to Deuteronomy. It is true that 
the latter law-book imperatively requires (I2 Jff - 
etc.) all kinds of sacrilice to be brought to the 
one sanctuary chosen by Jahweh, and the ollcrers 
are to eat and drink and rejoice there before 
.lahweh. But, apart from such general prescrip- 
tions as 12-*"-, there is not a single trace of any 
importance being attached to the ritual at these 
sacrificial meals. All that the code is concerned 
about is that the latter, which are now ancestral, 
deeply-rooted practices, should be held at the uve 
legitimate sanctuary* which Jahweh has chosen. 
Only thus is there any security that the cultus 
shall be so watched over that the relies of heathen 
ritual customs shall at length be combated success- 
fully. Further, it is the ease that Deuteronomy 
(2(> ! * ,r *) no doubt, taking up a long- established 
custom— requires a basket of the lirstfruits of the 
Held to be handed to the priest. Bui it does not 
neglect to prescribe to the ollerer (v. 8 ™-) a prayer 
(the only prayer for public worship, besides that 
of v. iair -, in the whole Pentateuch!) which gives 
the true meaning and set-s in a clear light the 
deeper significance of the outward gift as a grate- 
ful testimony to Jahweh as the bestower of the 
fruits in question. With regard to the so-ealled 
'poor's tithe,' again, the most important question 
for Deuteronomy, as .26 H shows, is whether the 
gifts in question have been brought into connexion 
with practices which are to be regarded as a denial 
of the pure Jahweh-enlt. 

While Deuteronomy accommodates itself to pre- 
vailing customs, there are, on the other hand, say- 
ings of the prophets proper which cannot be under- 
stood except as absolutely disclaiming any demand 
on God's part for sacrificial gifts a proof, by the 
way, that these prophets, one and all, are as yet 
quite unacquainted with a law-book such as 1', 
wdiere sacrifice becomes a sacred duty, ltis readily 
intelligible that for a long time there was a 
reluctance to admit this fact. Sacrifice appeared 
to form such an integral part of the religion of 
Israel that it wasrt priori declared to be impossible 
that, the prophets could have carried on a polemic 
against it. And so it is a favourite subterfuge 
still to say that the prophets never polemize against 
the offer in gsyrv .sr, but only against offerings that 
are presented hypocritically, without repentance 
and aright disposition, with blood stained hands; 
against t-he operm ojicrata of the carnally-minded, 
half-heathen mass of the people. But such an 
interpretation is made possible only by doing 
violence to the clear language of the passages in 
question. When, in Am 5 ,J6 , .lahweh, after very 
warmly repudiating the offerings of Israel (v.-" r ), 
asks, 'Did ye bring unto me sacrifices and offer- 
ings in the wilderness forty years?' lie evidently 
expect* the answer, No, And the practical appli- 
cation is equally self-evident : if Jahweh could do 
without their offerings then, He does not need 
them now. In like manner, it is perfectly futile to 
read out of llos if' anything else than a categorical 
rejection of sacrifice : 'For I have pleasure in 
mercy and not in sacrilice, in the knowledge of 

* That this did not imply such a mechanically conceived 
concentration of the sacritinul cultus w* it only the one allar of 
Imrnt-offcriiitf could serve an a Jejjitiuiat*' place ol sacrifice, is 
shown bv I K s*>» (I>), where we retid that Solomon consecrated 
Oj£ whulf ol lh»» lyidd cutirt * cause the hraien allar was 
W> small f<>r,ifet ui jliitude of Offerings at the dedication of the 
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God and not in burnt-offerings !' *" With regard to 
Is l 1 "' it has been maintained with some appear- 
ance of plausibility that the flat rejection there of 
offerings and festivals is intended to apply only to 
the false worship, which is coupled with a sinful 
disposition. But any one who reads the whole 
passage carefully must pronounce it impossible 
that the prophet, after the burning words (v. iaf -), in 
which he impresses upon Ins hearers what are the 
real demands of God, could still have left room 
for the exhortation: 'And then come and bring 
your offerings ! ' On the contrary, onee they have 
cleansed themselves, once they have helped the 
widow and the orphan to their rights, then they 
have done what God asks of them, and there need 
be no word of sacrifice. The very same meaning 
attaches to the words of Mieah (G' 5 " 8 ). The people 
are still under the delusion that it may be possible 
by multiplying their offerings — in an extreme ease 
by perhaps giving up even their tirstborn son — to 
atone for their sin, and thus, as it were, compel 
the favour of Jahweh. But the prophet does not 
go on to answer the questions put by those who 
are so deluded. In this way he gives it to be 
clearly understood that they are questions that 
are not worth discussing. Instead he points them 
to the requirements of God which were made 
known to them long ago, and in which everything 
is comprehended that is well - pleasing to God — 
namely, to do justly, and to show love, and to 
walk humbly with their God. ' Alongside of this 
threefold command there is plainly no room for 
requiring any outward services. Much about the 
same time, if not somewhat later (for the tcruphim 
are already reckoned among the apparatus of 
idolatry), we may place 1 S la 22 **. It is true that 
here obedience is only declared to be better than 
sacrilice, and disobedience put on the same level 
as idolatry. But the whole tone of the statement 
leaves no doubt that we are listening to the words 
of a narrator who has penetrated deeply into the 
thoughts of the true prophets of Jahweh, and who 
shares their conviction of the utter worthlessness 
of outward offerings, 

A final testimony, and that of the strongest 
kind, to this judgment of the sacrificial cultus is 
found in Jeremiah. Already in & SiU the prophet 
combats the notion that Jahweh has any pleasure 
either in the incense of Saba and the costly cane 
from a distant land, or in the burnt-offerings and 
slain beasts of the people. Still his language here 
might be explained as amounting only to a rejec- 
tion of sacrifice as a hypocritical opus operation. 
But when, in 7 21 , Jahweh says, 'Add your Imrnt- 
offerings unto your sacrifices, and eat ye flesh,' 
this ean mean only that it is to Ilim a matter of 
pure indifference whether they themselves eat not 
only the sacrificial meals but the burnt-offerings 
(which, according to very ancient custom, had to 
be wholly consumed by fire). And when He goes 
on (v. 2 -) to say, 'For I spake not unto your 
fathers, nor commanded them in the day that I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt [i.e. at the 
time when the foundation of the theocracy was 
laid], concerning burnt-offerings or sacrifices,' this 
is intended to show that it is a complete delusion 
to suppose that God requires any such offerings or 
makes His favour depend upon them. Not out- 
ward services, but ohedienee to His will is what He 
demands ; in other words, a moral life, for this and 
nothing else is the meaning of the words (v. 13 ), 
' Walk ye in all the way that I command you.' 

This testimony of Jeremiah weighs all the more 

* The usual rendering, 'more than in burnt -offerings,' by 
which, after all, a recognition of sacrifice i<< introduced into the 
saying, would be in itself linguistically possible, but is absolutely 
excluded by the first half-verse; m^j'O means simply 'apart 
fronj (or to tbe exclusion of) burat-offeringn.' 



that he himself was a priest. His denial that God 
gave any commands as to sacrifice appeared so 
unheard of that men did not shrink from the most 
incredible exegetical operations in order to com- 
pel him to say something different from what he 
actually says. But no wresting of the text can 
alter the fact that Jeremiah is as little acquainted 
as the prophets before him with a law-book which 
issued in God's name statutes as to sacrifice. This 
does not mean that the Book of Deuteronomy was 
unknown to him. This book, however, as wo saw 
a little ago, never sets itself to distinguish in prin- 
ciple the value and the necessity of sacrifice, but 
simply takes sacrifice for granted as a present 
fact, an old-established custom. And so the 
result of our whole inqnivy is that no one has any 
right to depreciate the merit which belongs to the 
above-named prophets, of having discovered the 
ideal of true service of God in the worship of Him 
in spirit and in truth, without any outward cere- 
monies and performances. 

We may anticipate a little by adding that this 
Prophetical conception was not so very quickly 
obliterated even in the post-exilic period, which 
is mostly thought of as the era of torpid, rigid 
legalism. Even Ps40 7 i 6 ' roundly declares : 'Sacri- 
fice and offering thou hast no delight in ; ears hast 
thou opened [lit. digged] for me [namely, that I 
may hear and obey thy will] ; burnt-offering and 
sin-offering thou requirest not.' In Ps 50 sir - the 
writer repels as a piece of childish imagination, 
not to say ridicules, the notion that the llesh of 
bulls and the blood of goats are to be offered as 
food to God, the Lord of the whole world of 
beasts. Ps 51 18 * 16 ) insists once more that God does 
not desire sacrificial victims and has no pleasure 
in burnt - offerings, but with the very weighty 
addition (v. 1,J ( 17 )) that the true sacrifices of God are 
a broken spirit, a broken and contrite heart. We 
may compare, finally, Ps G9 31 < 30 ''-, according to 
which Jahweh has more pleasure in grateful praise 
than in a young bullock with horns and hoofs. 

We have not here to inquire how it was possible 
for these Psalms, with their very emphatic setting 
forth of the Prophetic view of sacrifice, to find 
their way into the 'song-book of the post-exilic 
congregation,' which was at all times profoundly 
penetrated with the notion of sacrifice as a sacred 
and quite indispensable duty. Was it that a 
forced interpretation was put upon the actual 
expressions so as to remove what was offensive to 
the later, priestly view of sacrilice? This would 
really appear to have been the case, in view of 
the present conclusion (v. 2u ( 18 >'-) of Ps 51. llei-e the 
Prophetical view expressed in v. 18 t ,B )'- has evidently 
this turn given to it: all this applies as long as 
Israel languishes under God's wrath ; in this situa- 
tion sacrifices are useless and displeasing to God, 
But once He has compassion again on Zion, and 
has built again the walls of Jerusalem, — a proof 
that the time of wrath is finally over, and the 
long-promised great restoration begun, — then once 
more will lie take pleasure in right offerings, then 
shall bullocks be offered on His altar. The most 
recent commentators on the Psalms are in pare 
disposed to regard this conclusion as original, and 
to find in it the simple solution of the problem 
how a Psalmist could have given utterance to such 
revolutionary sentiments. But the present writer 
agrees with Duhm in holding that it is quite im- 
possible to remove the difficulty in this way.* It 
implies the doing of quite unseemly violence to the 
language of v. lu ( l7 >. A saint, who had reached so 
* We are compelled to pronounce completely mistaken also 
the argument of Jacob (ZATW xvii. [1S97] 265) and Matthes (ib. 
\\i. [19U1] 73ff.), according to which the meaning is that God 
asks for thank-offerings and votive offerings in preference to 
pthers (in which, however, He also takes pleasure, tbe teaching 
of the Psalms being uniformly favourable to sacrifice). 
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thoroughly purified and truly evangelical a con 
ception of the proper service of God as we find in 
that verse, eoiihi never have .sunk to such tin 
appreciation of external sacrificial worship as 
manifestly underlies v.'- 1 ( lM ». 

In view of all this, it eannot surprise us that, 
apart from saerilice and from frequent denuncia- 
tions of false worship, t lie Prophetical references 
to matters of the cnltus are scanty, and are hased, 
morcowr, rather upon accommodation to the pre- 
vailing popular view tliuu upon an independent 
appreciation of it. To the people, to he sure, it is 
a terrible threat that Jahweh is to put an end 
to all their festivals, new moons and sabbaths 
(llos 2") ; that in exile they .shall he without king 
ami ruler, without altar* and mazzi-biih, ephod 
and tHrujt/riin (3 4 ) *, that there, in an unclean land, 
where no cult of J ah well is pofsihle, they shall 
have to eat unclean food, and he unable to present 
offerings of any kind (9 3ff -). But all that the 
prophet is concerned about is simply to threaten 
something that shnll sound terrible to his hearers, 
not to express approval or disapproval of the cnltus 
and it* necessary apparatus. Elsewhere, too (Am 
S\ Is 2D 1 [.lei* 17*" 1, is a later addition, prob- 
ably from the time of Neheiniah]), it is only in 
a secondary way that the festivals, New Moons and 
Sabbaths, are mentioned. We have already ex- 
plained the sense in which Deuteronomy com- 
mends the observance of the yearly festivals (ch. 
1G) and the use of the tenth for sacrificial meals 
(14--*). Moreover, this book seizes every oppor- 
tunity of substituting humanitarian for ritual 
motives, or at least of putting them alongside 
the latter: so, for instance, with the command- 
ment to hallow the Sabbath (5 ,sir -) ; the tithe 
every third year (!4- 8f - 2G'- f -); the year of release 
(la 10 -); and the letting go of a Hebrew slave in the 
seventh year (]5 1:itr -). And if Deuteronomy, as is 
only reasonable, requires the punctual fulfilment 
of vows once they have been taken (23 JI ), it does 
not omit to add that the man who forbears to vow 
is guilty of no sin (v."). 

1'hit the strongest evidenee of the Prophetical 
spiritualizing of the old ritual customs is the turn 
now given to the very ancient and strictly observed 
requirement of circumcision (cf. above, p. G22 b f . ), 
when in Jer 4 4 (cf. also Dt lo ,ti 30") the removal of 
the foreskin of the lint ft is called for. We sha'l 
not be wrong in assuming that the prophet here 
passes a judgment on the value of external cir- 
cumcision similar to what he passed in 7'-" f * on the 
value of sacrifice. To him it is a symbol of the 
purifying of the heart, which is what <Io'l requires 
above all, and without which it has neither use 
nor value. 

(/S) In all other instances as well as in those we 
have considered, the actual demands of the pro- 
phets are of a specifically vdtffimts and, above 
all, speeilically moral nature, lint the latter are 
in no way separated from the former. Nothing 
would be more perverse than to represent the 
piophets as preachers of a bare moral religion 
simply because in their writings the im'iilcating 
of justice, honesty, and mercy, in relation to one's 
neighbour, always plays a most important part. 
Behind all this is the implication tout the deter- 
mining motive for such conduct is to be the re- 
veiiled will of the ( Jotl of Israel and the reverent 
fear of His displeasure [in Deuteronomy lfi s ) hearty 
love to tiod]. It is in harmony with this that, as 
in the First Commandment, the demand for vener- 
ation of Jahweh alone precedes all others. It is 
indirectly expressed in the numerous denuncia- 

* Since the LXX still retains 'altar' nloiijf with 'sacrifice' 

(*ilii oiirr.i Ovsriot! »i.i't iiTtf tlu<rit*frr.p,cv), Wi- should prjriwtlly I'CJld 

n$\p for n;j. 'Altar ami ma&ibah' 
not 'sacrifice anil viafzibdh.' 



tions of idolatry, hut has also positive utterance 
given to it frequently (ef. e.g. Am 5** 6 , Is «'"•). 
The greatest zeal in this direction is displayed by 
Deuteronomy (ef. 4 m , the reasoned exhortation 
against star worship ; but, above all, i2 l,r -). Any 
enticing to idolatry, even if it emanate from pro- 
iihets or from one's nun rest relations, is regarded 
by this book (13- ,(f - 17- ff ) as nothing less than a 
capital crime; and the penalty is to be executed 
on the guilty party without* pity, even if this 
should involve the destruction of a whole city with 
all its inhabitants and all their property (13'' 3 "). 

Real reverence for Jahweh shows itself, above 
all, in unreserved confidence in His wise disposal 
of events and His help in time of need (IsT 4 , and 
esp. v. Ub 'if ye trust not, ye shall not stand'; cf. 
also the locus clttssinut Jer 17 sa, k This is at the 
root of the unvarying policy which the true pro- 
phets of Jahweh commend to their countrymen in 
relation to the world-powers. After Ah ax, against 
the earnest counsel of Isaiah, has called in the aid 
of the Assyrians and become their vassal, the pro- 
phet sees in this a Providential dispensation of 
.Jahweh and a well-deserved punishment of .Judah. 
And now what is required is to keep still under 
the salutary chastening rod (2S 1 - 30 13 [' In turning 
away (from the wild struggles of the others) 
consists your safety, in quietness and confidence 
is your strength 'J), until the hour has come for 
Jahweh to interpose and to display His power on 
the deliant Assyria itself (lO 16 "- ' M,f - »'• lS 4 ' r -). Pre- 
cisely the same standpoint is assumed by Jeremiah 
in reference to the t -hald;eans. There is no resource 
for the nations subject to them (Jer 27-"-), or for 
Zedekiah of Judah (v. lar -), but to put their neck 
under the yoke of Nebuchadrezzar (cf. also 3S :f - l7tr - 
4-jnnr. j H o w 1 i 1 1 le on t his accoun t .1 ereni iah des] >ai rs 
of the return of t.'ods favour to the nation and 
their restoration, he proves by purchasing, although 
a prisoner, a field (32^ r ), when already the em- 
bankments of the besiegers stretch up to the city. 

The right knowledge of Jahweh issues likewise 
in due humility, such as love to one's neighbour 
(cf. the prophetic programme of true morality in 
Mie G s ). 'lhe latter shows itself primarily in 
striving nfter justice at any price, especially when 
protection and care for oppressed widows and 
orphans are concerned: Am 5 1 -, Is p 7 - ^ lu 2 , Ji_*r 
7 0tl - 22 ;1 (addressed to the king), Dt lu 18 (coupled 
with the injunction to love the <fcr) 24 17ir 27 lu . 
In general, the whole legislation of Deuteronomy 
is permeated with a spirit of the most genuine 
humanity, and thus constitutes, as it were, a de- 
posit of the ethical system of the prophets. It evi- 
dently discovers the main value of the sacrificial 
meals, as well as of the three years' tithe, in the 
provision for the Levites, the poor, the widow, and 
the orphan (I4-" and oft.) ; in face of an extremely 
powerful custom —that of blood-revenge— it pro- 
vides for the deliverance of the unintentional man- 
slayer (l!)'-'"-) ; it claims tender consideration for 
female prisoners of war (21 1UIV -), and the less loved 
spouse (v. ,3,f -), as well as for the poor when a 
pledge for a loan is taken from them (24 u - ,on -). An 
escaped slave is not to be given up (23 ,0f -) ; a 
day-labourer is not to be oppressed, but to be paid 
his wages before sunset (24' 4f -). Interest is to he 
taken only from foreigners, not from one's country- 
men (23-° r -). The property of the latter is to be 
jealously safeguarded (22 m -) ; the danger of falling 
troin a roof is to be averted by a railing (22 s ). 

Hut all this humanity and mildness in Deutero- 
nomy goes hand in hand with an unbending strict- 
ness, not only against idolatry but against every 
form of lawlessness. The son who is hopelessly 
it corrupt is, at the instance of his own parents, 
rl ■•oUocuttei] I' 11 be stoned todejijb ,21 w *). In like manner, in 
thcta* Of adultery p>2- ,,Ol ot the reduction of a 
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"betrothed maiden within the city, the penalty of 
death is to he inflicted on both parties (22~" r -). 
Seduction of a maiden who is not betrothed is 
punished by a money tine and the obligation to 
contract an indissoluble marriage with her (22- s ). 
Shameless conduct on the part of a woman is 
avenged by her having her hand cut oil' (25 llf -). A 
newly married woman who proves to be not a 
virgin is to be stoned (22- 0f ), while a false accusa- 
tion on this score by the husband involves his 
paying of a considerable money line and agreeing 
to hold his marriage with her indissoluble (22 iar -). 
If a husband wishes to put away his wife ' because 
he has found some unseemly thing in her, 5 he is 
required to give her a hill of divorcement. To all 
appearance, dissolution of marriage was pretty 
frequent ; it was only gradually that even the 
people of Israel shook itself free of the general 
< Iriental conception of woman as a kind of chattel. 
Vet at least remarriage with a divorced wife 
who in the interval has been married to another 
man, is strictly forbidden as a defilement of the 
land (24 lff ). Finally, a sort of compendium of the 
Deuteionomic ethics may be discovered also in the 
twelve eurses of Dt 27 16tK . 

In all this, moreover, Deuteronomy implies that 
the demands put forward by it are not (with such 
exceptions as that relating to the concentration of 
the cultus) addressed to the people as something 
entirely new. Nay, Jahweh has from the first 
provided organs for the communication of His 
will, in the shape of priests and prophets. To the 
former of these the following functions are assigned 
in Deuteronomy : the decision of the more difficult 
law-eases (IT"" 1 '- 19 I7ff - 21 5 ) ; the service of Jahweh 
in the sanctuary, which gives them a means of 
livelihood in the absence of a tribal portion of 
the land (18 lff - 2ti ;if -) ; the encouraging of warriors 
before battle (2U" Jff -) ; and the supervision of leprosy 
(24 s£ -). As regards the prophets, Deuteronomy 
finds itself involved in a certain measure of self- 
contradiction in so far as, upon the one hand, it 
emphasizes the pre-eminence, nay perfection, of 
the code it promulgates {4 a 30 llff -; cf. also Jos I s ) ; 
while, on the other hand, it reeognizes the import- 
ance of the Pro])! lets, although these were, pro- 
perly speaking, rendered superfluous by the written 
Law. This contradiction, however, is resolved by 
considering that Dt 1S 15U - has manifestly in view 
only one particular function of the prophets — not 
the announcement of the Divine will in general, 
but the prediction of the future. Prophecy is 
J ah weh's substitute for the soothsaying and prog- 
nosticating of other nations (v. 14 ). Jahweh Him- 
self sees to it that this substitute is always* 
present; but the only proof that a prophet has 
really spoken in the name of Jahweh is the fulfil- 
ment of his prediction (v.- 1 ). 

Of the prophets proper, Jeremiah indeed com- 
mends the observance of 'the words of this law' 
(ll^^t by which only Deuteronomy ean be meant. 
But he can never have been of opinion that true 
Jahweh propheey, the living word of Jahweh, 
which is as a fire, and like a hammer breaking the 
rock in pieees (23- !l ), is ever to be rendered super- 
fluous by a written Law. Jahweh still acts as He 
has done since the ehoice of Israel, sending with- 
out intermission His servants, the prophets, to 
announce His will (7- 5 2o 4 20 s 29 1U ). And only this 
immediate torah ('direction ') of God oilers a guar- 
antee that it is a true Divine word— an assurance 

* The referring of * the prophet' of v. 15 and vJ8 to a par- 
ticular individual, namely the Messiah (on which the old dog- 
matic founded the mitnus prophet tcum of Christ), is at once seen 
to be mistaken, when one looks at v. 2 <* and v. 22 . 

t In this connexion we should not omit to say that the strong 
objections taken by Puhm (in his Commentary on Jeremiah) 
to Jeremiah's authorship of this passage, rest on what is by 
means an airy foundation. 



which cannot be unreservedly felt regarding a 
written Law. It is only in this way that we can 
explain the remarkable words of Jer 8 8 ' How 
can ye say, We are wise, and the torah (here = the 
[written] haw) of Jahweh is with us? Nay, the 
lying pen of the seribe hath worked so as to 
deeeive.'* If this is not exactly a repudiation of 
the law-book discovered and introduced in Josiah's 
reign, it is at least an allusion to the dangers 
which beset a written code ; and henee the latter 
ean never take the place of the living word com- 
municated through the prophets. 

Amongst the earlier prophets, Hosea (8 12 ) as- 
sumes the existence of a multitude of written 
tor&th f ('directions'); but the eontext of the 
passage shows that these ean not be regulations 
for the cultus, hut only guides to a moral life. 
In Is S 16 the torah that is to be laid up and sealed 
refers only to the immediately preceding predic- 
tions. Nowhere except in Jeremiah and Hosea 
do we find any allusion to a written Law. On the 
other hand, we encounter everywhere (ef. Am 2 11 , 
11 os 6 r ', Is t! lff - 8 U , Mie 3 8 , Hab 2 lfl - etc) the eon- 
viction of the Divine mission and the direct com- 
munion of the genuine Jahweh prophets with their 
God. 

Since we have already (p. 672 If.) discussed fully 
the nature and functions of these, we may here 
refer to other two points only. There is, first, the 
very definite way in which the prophets look for 
the ful til ment of their predictions (ef. esp. Is 8 lf * 
30 s , Hab 2 2 , where the prediction is still further 
strengthened by being committed to writing; but 
also Is 2U lfl; , Jer 20° 21 7 28 1Bf -). The other point is 
that the natural feelings of the prophet may readily 
come into conflict with the message he is commanded 
by God to utter, whether it be that he has a transi- 
tory fit of doubt as to the justice of the principles 
that govern the course of the world (Jer 12 lff *), or 
that he despairs of any success to his mission (15 ,5IT * 
20 7ff -), or that he is unable to suppress a feeling of 
profound eompassion for the objects of his threaten- 
ing (Is 22\ Mic l 8 , Jer 4 19 8 18ff ). In the end, how- 
ever, the eonviction always triumphs which Jere- 
miah (12 1 ) prefixes to his complaint and reproaches: 
' Thou veniainest in the right, O Jahweh, if I think 
to strive with thee.' Nay, in God's sight all human 
wisdom and strength and all riches are as nothing 
(Jer IF). 

Amongst other organs of Jahweh, Amos once 
(2 n ) mentions the Nazirites (see above, p. 65S a ) ; but 
of the priests, apart from the honourable reference 
to the chief priest Uriah in Is &-, all that we hear 
from the prophets are vehement denunciations for 
neglect of duty. Almost as frequent are serious 
complaints against the kings. Not, indeed, that 
the old conception (ef. above, p. 660 b ), which saw 
in the monarchy a blessing from Jahweh, and in 
the king as well as in the priests and prophets an 
organ of the theocracy, is wholly denied. It meets 
us elearly in the present (Deuteronom.) form of 
2 S 7 ; but experience of the monarchy in general 
— particularly in the Northern kingdom — as this 
is very clearly reflected in the so-called ' law of the 
kingship' (Dt 17 l4tf -)) must inevitably have ltd to a 
judgment almos-t entirely adverse. 

(y) There is still one question we must answer 
before passing from this division of our subject. 
Do the prophets consider that perfect obedience to 

* The usual interpretation, ' the lying pen of the scribe hath 
made deceit of it,' would require the reading w^jf instead of 

t Instead of the sing. \T?iFi, by which the MT means to suggest 
the one Law of Moses, read the plur. YtY.R Only thus does 
'the countless numher' spoken of bear any sense. — On the 
usage of the word rrf R, if. J. Valeton, art. ' Beteekenis en 
gebruik van het woord Thora in het Oude Testament ' in Theol, 
^im, 1 *U,p. 1 01 t L 
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the Divine will is 
each man's r««]xmffi 



possible, ami do they measure 
ibility accordingly? The answer 
must he that the prophets know only too well the 
inlxirn sinfulness of man, which is conneeteil with 
the weakness of the tle*h. Even .in Uaiah must 
huueut I ft 5 ) that lie is a man of unclean lips ami 
dwells in the miilst of a people of unclean lips. 
Jeremiah (!7 W , <vf. also I3 ,ja ) pronounce* that 'the 
heart is deceitful above all things and desperately 
sick: who can know it?* The Dcuteronoinist, 
again, makes Solomon declare (1 K S w ) at the 
dedication of the temple: 'There is not a man 
that sins not.' Hut, in spite of this general con- 
dition of sinfulness, the prophets know of a re- 
lative righteousness, a piety which honestly en- 
deavours to satisfy the Divine claims. What it 
still lacks, owing to error, ha*Ui, and weakness, is 
made up to it by the sinning, pardoning gnue of 
Cod. In this connexion it is noteworthy that, in 
all the numerous expressions for the forgiveness of 
sins, stress is laid, not upon a complete destroying 
of sin {as in the Catholic sense, without which 
there could be no 'saints'), but only upon an 
overlooking of it or rendering it invisible, so that 
it no more provoke* the judicial eye of Cod to 
punish it. No doubt, we have figurative language 
tiere, but language answering to the true evan- 
gelical view, according to which the man remains 
as before a poor sinner, but is tkcluretl by Cod in 
His grace to be righteous, and accordingly free 
from condemnation. Propitiation* consists in a 
'covering' (and thus making invisible) of guilt; 
and, according to the Prophetic usage of language, 
it is Cod Himself that covers the sin (Is ft 7 , Jer 
IS"-" ct tit.). Other expressions for the forgiveness 
of sins are "take away,' 'put aside,' 'let pass,' 
'wash away,' 'wipe away,' 'heal'; Cod plunges 
sin into the depths of the sea (Mic 7 19 ), or casts it 
behind His back (Is 38") all with the same result, 
that sin is now withdrawn from His view. In all 
tins it is assumed as a matter of course that true 
contrition ami repentance are present, and these 
can make sins that are blood-red to be white as 
snow, and make the purple -red to be like wool 

on. 

The proof that at least a relative righteousness 
is regarded by the prophet* as attainable, is found, 
on the one hand, in allusions to such righteousness 
in past times (Is i -"•-«) ; and, on the other hand, 
in the frequent promises attached to the honest 
fulfilment of the Divine will (Is l 10 , and with 
special frequency and emphasis in Deuteronomy 
[7*- tf - ll"*-, and, with the corresponding threaten - 
ings against disobedience, 2S m * 3o lff -]). The ques- 
tion how such a doctrine of retribution, according 
to which a man's lot corresponds exactly to his 
conduct, is in harmony with the experiences of 
real life, is not yet raised. Pious faith holds 
simply to the postulate which must always be 
maintained by any truly religious Weltanschauung, 
that genuine godliness must lind its reward, un- 
godliness its mmishnient. This postulate appeared 
to be justified all the more as it was applied, above 
all, to the conduct and the lot of the people as a 
whole, and less to those of the individual. And if, 
according to I) (for to this stratum belongs, no 
doubt, the expansion of the Decalogue in Ex 'JU 11 '* 8 ), 
a continued iniluence of guilt upon the children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren of the 
ungodly is taught, as conversely a continuance* of 
the Divine favour, gained by godliness, till the 
thousandth generation, this is merely to allirm, 
in the sense of the Prophets, a truth which is 
frequently testified to elsewhere in Scripture and 
coulirimvi a thousand times over by experience. 
As the merits of David heueJit the peoples for 
centuries long ( I K n ial - M If>\ 2 K S 19 ), so, on the 
# Cf., on this subject, art, Proi' 
EXTRA VOL.— 44 



other hand, the sins of Manasinh inevitably bring 
about the destruction of the nation (Jer 1.V, 2 K 
24 3 ). Deuteronomy, however, is far from infer- 
ring the false converge of this postulate that virtue 
is sure of reward, and wickedness of punishment ; 
it does not assert, what was afterwards the popular 
opinion, that all human ku tiering is a consequence 
of mn, and that a very severe aliliction must be 
due to a very heinous transgression. No less does 
the prophet' Jerumiah (31*'-) oppose the jiroverb 
(whose currency is witnessed to also by I'./.k lfi J ) 
with which it was then customary to ridicule the 
misunderstood retribution doctrine- of Kx 20 4b 
'The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children's teeth are set on edge.' No, says the 
prophet, every man must pay the penalty of his 
own guilt (cf. also Dt 24 iC ) ; no one can shirk the 
moral responsibility that rests upon him, and in 
this lies the proof that the fullilment of dahweh's 
demands is thought of as practicable. 

Under all circumstances, however, rewards and 
punishments are thought of as bestowed in this 
present life; of any expectation of a continued 
life after death or of a resurrection there is not a 
trace in pre-exilie prophecy. On the contrary, so 
far as its view of the conditions after death is con- 
cerned, the latter evidently still oceupicH the posi- 
tion of the old popular belief in She'el (cf. above, 
p. GftSf.), although .mention of the latter is only 
rare and incidental (Am 9-, Is 5» 7" 2S> 6 - « Dab 
2 5 ). The national religion, with which the pre- 
exilie prophet* have mainly to do, had its interest 
simply in the continuance and, if necessary, the 
restoration of the earthly theocracy. Questions 
of immortality and resurrection concern the indi- 
vidual. We shall therefore first make acquaint- 
auce with these at a time when, after the political 
downfall of the nation, the interests of the religious 
unit as opposed to the mass obtained more and 
more recognition. 

3. The relation of the nation to Jttliweh— Wow 
far now does the people chosen by Jahweh answer 
to the picture we have just sketched of Cod's 
demands by the mouth of the prophets? It is a 
very sorry view that is opened up to us in almost 
all the writings of the pre exilic prophets ; and one 
has no right to assert that, after the manner of 
preachers of repentance in all ages, the conditions 
are painted too black in order that denunciations 
and warnings may have more effect. On t lie con- 
trary, the principle which underlies all these de- 
scriptions is that the high privilege accorded to 
Israel involved an equally high responsibility, but 
that this was precisely what the people refused to 
sf-e. They were only too ready to hear of the 
privilege, 'You only have I chosen of all the 
nations of the earth ' (Am 3 3 ) ; but the conclusion, 
' for that very reason 1 will visit upon you all your 
transgressions,' appeared to them incomprehensible. 
The words of Amos we have just quoted are ad- 
dressed primarily to theinhabitantsof the Northern 
kingdom, like the whole of llosca's prophei-ies, and 
a variety of sayings elsewhere {e.g. Is I7 3<r - 28"*- ; 
cf. also J or 3P T * 10ff -, as well as the judgment ex- 
pressed by D- in 2 K 13 5 !t fi ', and the whole 
viewpoint of 17 7,r -). In point of fact, the prophets 
show no difference in their judgment of the two 
kingdoms, in so far as Kphraim, even after the dis- 
ruption, is still counted the people of .lahwvh, and 
is consequently under precisely the samo l^pon- 
sibility, and exposed therefore to the same con- 
demnation for its apostasy and wickedness. * 

In the forefront of all the charges against Israel 
stand those which concern the root of all their 
perverse conduct : denunciations of idolatry proper, 

* Cf. the elaborate discussions of O. I'rocksch, Grue/iichtS' 
brtrachtung und tjexchichtlicitf Uebertisferumj bti dun l—— 
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of false views of Jahweh and His will, and of the 
false service of Jahweh based thereupon. 

(a) With reference to idolatry, we had occasion, 
in dealing with the preceding period (see above, 
p. 645), to show that what is in view is not a 
complete denial of Jahweh as the national God 
(not to speak of a denial of His existence), but 
simply an ineradicable attachment to a syncretism 
which will not break with Baal (or, more precisely, 
the baals, ?.<s. the various localized forms of Baal). 
This, which was the complaint of Elijah, is still 
heard with equal loudness from the lips of Hosea 
(2 7rt -), that is, about 25 years before the downfall of 
the kingdom. However unobjectionable such con- 
duct might appear to the people, the prophet brands 
it as adultery (l 2 2**- and often; cf. also Jer 3 ,H - 
13 27 ). We leave it an open question whether the 
comparison between J ah web's relation to Israel 
and a married or betrothed relation was introduced 
by Hosea in allusion, first of all, to the unfaithful- 
ness of his own wife, in which he saw a reflexion of 
the unfaithfulness of Israel to Jahweh, In any 
case this picture fulfilled the prophet's purpose, to 
portray to the common understanding the conduct 
of Israel as something shameful and woithy of the 
most unreseived condemnation. 

In the category of idolatiy, Hosea (4 12 ) clearly 
includes abo divining by means of small staves 
(the so-called rhabdomancy), as Isaiah (8 la ) includes 
necromancy and in general every form of divina- 
tion and magic (2 G , cf. also 2 K 2S il ). The popular 
belief might imagine these things to be reconeil- 
ahle with the worship of Jahweh. But, even apart 
from syncretism in the matter of the baals, there 
are not wanting allusions to idolatry in the proper 
.sense: so, e.g., Is l' A , and very frequently in Jere- 
miah (l 16 2 5fl - u - - uff - 1 1 13 ). After the middle of the 
7th cent. B.C. the denunciations are directed espe- 
cially against the worship of the host of heaven 
(Zeph l 5 , Jer 7 l7ff - S 2 19 1 ?; very characteristic are 
the words of 'the people in Jer 44 17ff - ; cf. also 2 K 
23 lH -). and against the sacrifice of children (Jer 7 301 - 
19 5 , 2 lv 23 10 ). In this last case it is not indeed 
certain whether the r^z (' king '),* to whom these 
sacrifices were ottered, is not meant to stand for a 
special form of Jahweh (cf. above, p. 646). A 
similar doubt arises, as we have already (p. 643- 1 ) 
explained, regarding the Divine images (Is 2'-*°, 
etc.), where in many instances it may be images 
of Jahweh that are in view. 

Amongst the denunciations of idolatry it was 
formerly the custom to include numerous sayings 
which are meant in reality for the perverted, 
unthinking worship of Jahweh, with its strong 
admixture of Canaanite ritual practices. The sacri- 
ficial meals were frequently the occasion of excess 
(cf. esp. Ts 28 7ff ) and immorality Thus already 
Amos (2 8 ) complains: 'Beside every altar they 
stretch themselves on pledged garments, and drink 
penalty- wine t in the temple of their God.' Ac- 
cording to Am 4 Jf -, seeming zeal for the cnltus 
at Bethel and Gilgal is coupled with disgrace- 
ful acts. To Hosea (4 13f -) the sacrificial worship 
upon the high places, in the company of the 
kedeshuth, is nu better than idolatry, and the 
offerings of the people are therefore valueless in 
the sight of Jahweh (5 s ). They may have erected 
numerous altars [to Jahweh], but these have be- 
come to them only an occasion of sin (S n 10', 
although the last passage might refer also to 
altars and mazzeboth of Baal), ( >n Isaiah's polemic 
against the multiplied but wholly useless opera 
operetta, see above, p. 685 b f . The people draw near, 
indeed, to Jahweh with their mouth, and honour 
Him with their lips, but their heart is far from 

* Cf. B. D. Eerdmans, Melpkdietist en wreering van kernel- 
Jfchamen in Israels a*syr. Period?, Leiden, 1S02. _ 

I i.e. wine which they have exacted in lieu of a money Une. 



Him, and their fear of God nothing but a command- 
ment of men which they have learned by rote 
(Is 29 13 , Jer 12-). Similar are the complaints of 
Micah and Jeremiah. But the strongest evidence 
of the radically perverted character of the cnltus 
is found in the* circumstance that such a shocking 
abuse as that of the presence of kedeshim and 
ISdishoth (see above, p. 662 b ) in connexion with 
the cult of Jahweh (for this must be our inference 
from Dt 23 l8f - and 2 K 23 7 ) was able to maintain 
its hold down to the reform of the cnltus by 
Josiah. 

(b) Both the above aberrations, idolatry and the 
perverted worship of Jahweh, spring from a com- 
mon source : a complete/atVi/rcio recognize the true 
chnracter of Jahweh. Only this can explain the 
people's gross ingratitude lo Him who lias been 
their Benefactor and Guardian from the earliest 
times (Is l 3 5 ltf -), and their false confidence in Jah- 
weh as the national God, who, for the. sake of His 
own credit, cannot finally abandon His people and 
temple to the heathen, but must at last overlook 
all their rebellions and sin ( Jer 7™ et ah). Very 
often this misplaced confidence is ascribed to the 
seductive words of false prophets, who still preach 
safety even when all the terrors of judgment pre- 
sent 'themselves vividly to the eyes of the true 
prophets of Jahweh (Mic 3 5 - llb , Jer 5 13 - 31 V 14 1 *- 
2310- ia 279. ufr. 2S lff - 2y 8f * " I - aa * :11 ). 

This false trust in Jahweh is far, however, from 
preventing distrust of llis power and aid— a dis- 
trust which shows itself in an eager striving after 
self-help and in the attaching of value to self- 
chosen carnal expedients. This is one of the 
principal sources of complaint on the part of the 
prophets, whether the subject of their censure be 
the people's trust in resources of their own (battle- 
chariots and warriors, gold and treasures: Hos 
10 3b , Is 2 7 22 3ff - 30 16 , Al ic 5" < I0 >) ; or alliances, now 
with Assyria, now with Egypt or with the neigh- 
bouring peoples as a defence against Assyria (Hos 
51s 711 8 9f. lipin i^(3), all referring to the Northern 
kingdom ; Is 2S U 29 15f - 3t)"- 3l lf -, of Judah's alliance 
with Egypt). 

The want of real belief and confidence in God, 
which reveals itself in such eonduet, reaches a 
climax in open renunciation of Jahweh and frivo- 
lous mockery of His prophets and of the Divine 
oracles announced bv them (Am 2 12 . llos «J 7r -, Is \* 
513 1 ii8tr. ]ot; 1510. is igi8-23 oQTtt. ooiiff. 2S yir - 30 uff - ; M ic 
2 s - u , Jer C 10 ). Is 22 12ff - in particular reminds us 
strongly of the 'sin against the Holy Ghost ' (Mt 
12 31f -), which can never be forgiven. 

(f) The character oi the conception of God and 
the religious conditions find their natural reflexion 
in the moral conditions that prevailed in the nation. 
On this head we have endless complaints by the 
prophets, directed at times against the people as 
a whole, and at times against particular classes. 
Beginning with the latter, we find, at least in 
Hosea, no longer an echo of the ancient senti- I 
ment (ef. above, p. 660 ,J ) about the monarchy as a 
blessing bestowed by Jahweh. There is no bond 
of union between these later kings of Israel, who 
made their way to the throne largely by rebellion 
or even assassination, and the kingship in the 
sense and spirit of the theocracy (Hos S 4 13™-).* 
Isaiah's opinion of Ahaz is presumably contained 
in the statement of 3 12 , and the downfall of Jndali 
is ultimately traced to the iniquities of Manasseh 
(2 K 23 2ur - 24 2 " 4 ). Numerous, and at times very 
vehement, are the complaints against the heads of 
the people (Is 3 V2S ; 31 ic 3 U 7 4 ) as unfaithful shep- 
herds (Jer 23 lff -)5 against the priests (Hos 4 4ff -, 

* If Hos f> 9 15 10 9 really referred to the introduction of the 
monarchy, these passage's (like 1 S S m - 1212) would contain an 
absolute repudiation of it. But this interpretation is, to say the 
least of it, doubtful 
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Mi«3 u , Zi'i.li 3 4 , Jci 2* o :! ' fS 13 ),and ngainst the fnbc 
prnphat* (Zeph 3*, Jer '» l> ia 23 s *- -'• «*•""■). p **0 
wonder that undar such guidance nil kinds of vices 
tlonriihwl luxuriantly. A bundunce of outward pos- 
sessions give* hirtli to arrogance (Am G H - 13 , Jer 
13", Dt S 1 - |T ), luxury (Am G 4rf ), ostentation, espeui 
ally on the part of women (Am 4>, Is 3"" r ), and 
liwiitiaiwiottrf (Am _ 71 '). Hut it is, above nil, the 
oppression of the poor and needy, tho turning 
aside of justice in the ea.se of widows and orphan*, 
that provokes the bittcn-t complaints (Am^'", 
Is f>« I0 lff \ Mic 2* 3"-). Kinally, not only are the 
people charged with particular vices nnd offences, 
hut there is attributed to them such a perversion of 
all moral ideas ( Is . r i , - w ), Mich radical and general cor- 
ruption, that anv increase of it seems hardly pos- 
sible. Hosea (4 1 *) is already constrained to lament 
that there is no fidelity, no love, no knowledge of 
tlod in the land : ' they curse and lie, they murder 
and steal and commit adultery, and one bloody 
deed treads upon the heels of another.' Is 3"'- 
refers to the shamelessness with which, in bold 
defiance of Jahweh, they proclaim their sins, like 
the Sodomites, without concealment. No less 
cheerless is the condemnatory verdict of Mieah 
(7 lir - ; cf. esp. v. 4 'The best of them is as a brier, 
the most upright is as a thoin hedge') and of 
Jeremiah (.V ir - (J 13 - '* '.) 1,r ). Jeremiah declares the 
corruption to be so deeply rooted that the Ethi- 
opian could more readily cbange his skin or 
the leopard his spots than the people their evil 
course of conduct (13^). Deceit and treachery are 
so general that they find their way into the closest 
friendship nnd the "most sacred family connexions, 
so that it has become a rule that 'a man's foes are 
they of his own household ' (Mic 7 sf '). 

4. The attitude of th: Prophets to the corrupt 
mural condition of the people. — In view of the con- 
ditions above described, it might have been ex- 
pected that the efforts of the prophet* would be 
primarily directed towards preaching repentance 
and amendment*, so as, if possible, to snatch the 
people from destruction even at the eleventh hour. 
And so in |*>int of fact it was. The assertion so 
often repeated at the present day, that the writing 
prophets before the Exile announced judgment 
only, without any alleviation or any prospect of at 
least a partial deliverance and restoration, is ah 
initio psychologically unintelligible. A prophet 
who had* a perfectly delinite expectation of the 
destruction of the Slate and nil the members of 
the nation, must have regarded it as quite pur- 
poseless to prod aim unceasingly nothing but this 
destruction, especially if his words met with no 
credit. The most natural eour>e for him would 
have been to abandon the multitude to their fate, 
and in the company of those like himself to bewail 
their obduracy and the ruin of his nation. Instead 
of this we find that all these prophet*, in proclaim- 
ing the word of Jahweh, display a burning zeal 
which finds its only explanation in the aim which 
they always set before them in the discharge of 
this duty. They seek to rescue what is still 
capable of being rescued, to open the eyes of at 
least a portion of their infatuated countrymen, and 
to bring tbeiu within the small remnant which has 
been chosen by God to survive the judgment, And 
so we have the following stages in the prophetic 
message : a simple call to repentance, coupled with 
the indication of a still possible escape ; thou the 
denunciation of judgment, so far as the godless 
majority of the people are concerned. This judg- 
ment assumes more and more of an inevitable 
nspect, and appears as a total destruction of the 
State and the hitherto existing nationality. Uut, 
notwithstanding all this, there is ever in the back- 
ground the thought that for a portion of the people 
it will prove a purifying and not it rlc-struying 



judgment. And across the terrors of the judg- 
ment there smiles an era of grace and Divine com- 
passion, an era of renewal, when the remnant of 
the nation shall once more answer to tho idea of a 
people of God, and reap the fruits of such a privi- 
lege. It is only natural that these various stages 
of the prophets' message should not be always 
found complete or in the same order. Special 
motives or differences in the audiences addressed 
might pu*h sometimes one and sometimes another 
into the foreground, hut none of the features above 
described will be found wanting, at lea^t in the 
more considerable 1'rophctical writings. It must 
be admitted, indeed, that the difficulty of forming 
a conclusion is not neldom materially increased by 
what are undeniably later additions to the text 
(sec above, p. (>"l b f.). In the following survey we 
shall limit ourselves to the rejection onlj of such 
passages as are generally admitted not to be 
genuine, and will reserve for separate treatment 
the phenomenon of so-called ' Messianic prophesy.' 

(u) The above- mentioned assertion that tlie 
threatening of final judgment constitutes the sob- 
contents of pre-exilie Prophetic preaching has most 
to say for itself in the case of Amos, In his 
message not the faintest glimmer of consolation 
seems to shine in the dark night whose advent he 
proclaims. For not only must we leave out of 
account the present conclusion of the b.iok (!P ff -), 
but the repeated reference in the visions of l ]tr - to 
the long-suffering of God, who at the intercession 
of the prophet may be brought to repent of the 
evil intended, is designed only to prepare for the 
moment when God's long-sutl'ering has an end, and 
there is scope left only for the execution of judg- 
ment (7 7ff ')- This accords also with the whole 
preceding message of Amos, lie sees the judg- 
ment impending over the Northern kingdom in 
the form of a devastating horde of foreign enemies, 
whom none can escape either by strength or speed 
(2 uir - 3 n 4-'* r» 3 7 U !>"■ ; in 6 U there is a pretty clear 
allusion to the Assyrians as the hostile power). 
There is no contradiction between this and the 
threat of exile (o 3 - - n G 7 7 11- 17 IP) or even of a wast- 
ing pestilence (■"» probably, 5 16 G 9 '- S s - ,u ). For 
pestilence ami famine (S 13 ) step in of themselves 
after the ravages of the sword. In view of all 
this, it appears to follow that the funeral dirge,* 
which Amos (S l ) raises over the virgin of Israel, is 
the final word of his prophecy, especially as he has 
immediately before (4* ,r -) been pointing to the utter 
fruitlessness of previous judgments. 

The 'Day of the LORD 'is the term fixed for 
the execution of judgment. The prophet already 
alludes to it in '2 s , but a more detailed description 
of it is first found in 5" fa \ Here we learn that the 
expectation of the Day of Jahweh was already 
quite familiar to the hearers of the prophet, only 
that they manifestly attached to it quite a different 
sense from what he did. To them it is a day of 
J ah weir's vengeance on all the foes of His people, 
and hence a day of victor)' and glory for Israel a 
day whose coming is heartily desired. To Amos, 
too, it is a day on which the justice of Jahweh is 
glorified, but -true to the principle expressed in 
"J :l — the clainiH of this justice are directed against 
His own people. Hence the prophet is constrained 
to pronounce a woe upon those who long for the 
coining of this day ot terror: 'What shall the 
day or Jahweh bring to you? It is darkness, not 
light'; and it is wholly vain to seek to escape it, 
Indirect allusions to this day of Jahweh's judg- 
ment alike upon Israel and -ludah and upon tho 
heathen nations underlie all those passages whero 
a prophetic message is introduced with the formula 

* Kvcn tho rhythm of the two ttichoi of 5 1 i* that of the so- 
called ^in'ih, or ni'Hirnin^ refrain, with alternating longer and 
shorter vur9t; ; nicnitSfrf, seo tut Poktiiy in vol. iv. p. 5. 
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•upon that day.' Direct allusions are found, 
further, in Is 2 l ~ ff - in the lengthy catalogue of all 
the objects that fall victims to that clay which 
Jahweh lias reserved, when all that is proud and 
lofty shall he brought low, when 'the loftiness of 
nan shall he bowed down, and the haughtiness of 
men shall be brought low, and Jahweh alone shall 
be exalted on that day.' Finally, in Zeph l 7ir - the 
Day of .J all weh, which is close at hand, is described 
under the ligure of a great sacrilicial feast, which 
Jahweh Himself has appointed, and for which He 
has sanctified His guests (i.e., as in Ts 13 3 , the 
heathen nations who are to be the instruments 
of His vengeance). Jerusalem falls before their 
storming attack, and so (v. 10 ) ' that day is a day 
of wrath, a day of trouble and distress, a day of 
wasteness and desolation, a day of darkness and 
gloominess, a day of clouds and thick darkness, a 
day of the trumpet and alarm. ' 

Turning again to Amos after this digression, we 
have to keep in mind two points in connexion 
with his seemingly unconditional threatenings of 
judgment. In the lirst place, these threatenings, 
if we leave out of account the manifest gloss 2* 1 -, 
are directed exclusively against the Northern king- 
dom, and they were fulfilled on it practically to 
the letter. But all this time the ' people of Cod' 
continued to exist in Judah as heir of the historical 
recollections, and as possessor of the hopes of a 
better future. Secondly, it is not the case that 
all thought of the possibility of a timely repent- 
ance and consequent, escape of Israel is wholly 
wanting in Amos. For do we not read in 5* the 
exhortation, 'Seek me that ye may live,' and in 
v. w 'Strive after the good and not the evil, that 
ve may live ; for then will Jahweh the God of 
Hosts be with you, as ye have said. Iltite the evil 
and love the good, and establish right in the gate : 
it may be that Jahweh the God of Hosts will be 
gracious unto the remnant of Joseph'? These 
last words suggest the question whether perhaps, 
after all, the closing part of the Hook of Amos did 
not contain originally something of a consoling 
outlook for a remnant of the Northern kingdom, 
without prejudice to the condemnatory judgment 
passed on the mass of the people. 

(b) Amos, at Jahweh's command, travelled from 
Judah to Bethel, and, when he had discharged his 
Divine commission, returned to his home. Hosea, 
on the other hand, was a citizen of the Northern 
kingdom, and hence could not but feel quite a 
personal interest, different from the herdsman of 
Tekoa, in the Divine decree of condemnation on this 
kingdom. In fact we are face to face, on every 
page of Hosea, with the tragic lot of a man who 
is selected by God to proclaim to his own people 
and his native land the well-deserved and inevit- 
able tin al catastrophe, and who, amidst all his 
acquiescence in the justice of the Divine judgment, 
is tilled with bitter sorrow at their destruction. 
With him, too, the possibility of repentance and 
amendment on the part of the people before the 
judgment falls is not wholly excluded, as when lie 
cries, in 10 laf * 'Sow in righteousness, and ye shall 
reap according to the measure of love ; plough j'our 
fallow ground, for it is time to seek Jahweh, that 
he may come and teach you righteousness.' Still 
more express are the terms of this exhortation in 
14- ff -, where, at the same time, a confession of sin 
is put in the mouth of the people, which straight- 
way (v. 5£r ) calls fortli a Divine promise of restora- 
tion. But this very fact shows that judgment is 
already executed, and that we are here listening 
to a later speaker, who believes that after wrath 
the time for pity is come again. Hosea himself 
looked for the outpouring of wrath as a thing of 
the future. Like Amos, he thinks of it as ac- 
complished by means of a hostile invasion ,{1 5 5 s ), 
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which makes the land a desolation (5 9 lt^jalso 
2 Uff - should certainly be explained in the same 
sense), while the people themselves have to go into 
captivity to Egypt and Assyria {S u 9 a - 6 11 s ). But, 
certain as all this is to happen, seeing that 'the 
iniquity of Ephraim is laid up and hidden [with 
God for future punishment],' 13 1 -, it is ultimately 
only a purifying, not a destroying, judgment that 
God purposes with him. For He is God and not 
man, that lie should be hurried away by fury to 
destroy Ephraim entirely (1 1 M ). On the contrary, 
He means, as Hosea has already explained in 
another connexion (2 ie:r -)> by the wasting of the 
land and the exile of the people to bring about a 
salutary change: 'The valley of trouble shall be 
to her a door of hope, so that she shall there [in 
exile] be again submissive as in the days of her 
youth, when she went forth out of Egypt.' Then 
shall the names of the baals (*2' B - i lb ) ff -) be no more on 
the lips of the people ; everything that can harm 
shall lie destroyed, the old intimate relation with 
Jahweh returns again to the basis of right and 
justice, kindness and love ; nor are outward bless- 
ings—corn, must, and oil— wanting to complete 
this happy state of tilings. 

Strong objection has recently * been taken to 
the genuineness of this whole passage (Hos2" i,f ). 
It has Ikjcu propo*jd to set it down as one *>f 
those later additions whereby for after-generations 
(especially in Judah) the cheerlessness of an un- 
pitying series of denunciations of judgment was 
sought to be alleviated. Only in that case we 
must go further, and (with Marti) pronounce 
chapter 3 also a later addition. For so long as 
the wife of 3 l is held — and this still appears to us 
the only natural view — to beGomer bath-Diblayim, 
taken back by Hosea in spite of her unfaithful- 
ness, the conduct of the prophet teaches quite ex- 
pressly that this very wife of his is a type of the 
nation which, in spite of all its ingratitude ami all 
its unfaithfulness, is not to be cut oft' from the 
pitying and pardoning love of Jahweh. 

(c) The case of haiah, once more, gives much 
plausihility to the assertion that the pre-exilic 
prophets were messengers only of woe. At his 
very call the Divine commission is given him (6 9|T *) 
to produce in the people by his preaching the ex- 
treme of hardening, so that all understanding and 
repentance, nay more, all escape, may be rendered 
impossible for them. But here, again, we have 
to remark that an entirely literal interpretation of 
this Divine saying is neither psychologically con- 
ceivable nor reconcilable with the actual ministry 
of Isaiah. It is true that the mass of the people 
is hopelessly marked for judgment: with tins 
terrible conviction the prophet is profoundly in- 
spired. But this does not prevent a small band of 
faithful ones from grouping themselves around 
the prophet — a band which, when the judgment 
comes, is to remain under the protection of its 
God. These are the 'disciples' (Is 8 1B ), among 
whom (or 'by whose help') the Divine revelation 
rejected by Ahaz and the mass of the people is to 
be sealed; so, too, the 'sons' of v. 18 should per- 
haps be understood, not of the prophet's sons liter- 
ally but of these same disciples. Bnt, at all events, 
Isaiah gave to one of his own sons the name 
She'dr-jdshiib, 'a remnant shall return,' and there- 
by gave expression to his hope that the coining 
judgment did not signify the destruction of all.f 
Again, Isaiah, after his unfavourable verdict on 
the value of the people's oilerings, exhorts them 
thus (1 ,H ): 'Wash you, make you clean. Put 
away your evil deeds out of sight. Learn to do 
good, strive after right. Set violent doers in tli** 

* Cf. esp. Jlarti, ' Dodekapropheton * (in Kurzer Hdcoin, 
Tiibinnen, 1903), p. 27 ff. 
), ,t On the ' holy seed ' of 6" see below, p. 69Gb. 
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right way. Procure justice for the orphan, plead 
tlic cause of the widow.' Theee words sniely in 
dicnte that lie does not consider it nn impossible 
supposition that at h-ust some of hi* hearers may 
take his words to heart. Otherw ise, there would 
he no mwuiiiij; in hi*. a*#KUtJug immediately after- 
wards (v. lu<T -) tlie possibility of a complete forgive- 
ness of sin, und in his giving the people the choice 
hetween obedience and blessing on the one side 
and stublionincss and destruction by the sword on 
the other. Even a man like Aha/, has the words 
addressed to him (7 W J, ' If ye believe not, ye shall 
not stand,' in which is implied, on the other hand, 
' Whosoever belic\eth shall not he put to shame' 
("is" 1 ). The judgment predicted then is, after all, 
a purifying one — n smelting process in which 
J ah well Himself (I J9 ' r ) purges away all base metal, 
» that only the pure silver ('judges as of old and 

c_ * -i :. l..f. ...i.:i.. ul „i.„lt: 



inlers as at the lirst 
and sinners shall he 



ft, while ' the rebellious 
battered one and all, and 
they that forsake Jahweh must nerish.' 

lake his predecessors, Isaiah thinks of the judg- 
ment as brought about by the destructive invasion 
of the then world-powers, Assyria (3" fi,r -) and Egypt 
(the latter, however, only in 7 18 and there coupled 
with Assyria). A complete devastation and deso- 
lation of 'the land is the result (o M lu &"• 7 ls ' r S b,r ' 
'-'"■). All the men hut a few perish in the eonllict, 
until seven women press their suit upon one man, 
simply that they may escape the reproach of being 
unmarried {ll-* 4 1 ; et. also 5- 4 '}. It is a question 
to what extent Isaiah contemplated the exile of 
the inhabitants of the land. As in the ease of the 
Northern kingdom (17" r ), there appears, ac<ording 
to .-i" «"•'• lO^aO"'- 17 , to be in prospect for Judah 
as well a complete destruction of the people by 
sword and exile ; and even the tenth, which at lirst 
escapes the judgment, is to he sifted once more. 
(In the other baud, in 3" 1, what is contemplated 
is the exile only of all t he leaders of the people 
(as in v.- 4 it is the carrying away to slavery of 
the aristocratic ladies); among those that are 
left behind wild anarchy rages, and a war of one 
against another. The dignity of ruler becomes so 
cheap that no one cares for it. It is impossihle to 
resist the impression that the prophet here beholds 
in spirit the conditions which, to a large extent, 
actually arose in Judah after the lirst deporta- 
tion by the Chahheans in f>97. 

lint we havestill to face the question, Did Isaiah 
at all times hold fast to these cheerless expecta- 
tions, or is there not much in favour of the view 
that all the threatening* referred to belong to 
his lirst period (say down to the death of Ahaz), 
whereas, under the righteous rule of the pious 
l.le/.ekiah, he changed his tone, and, while still 
expecting a purifying judgment ell'ected by the 
Assyrian invasion, felt assured of the deliverance 
of the city and the.State at the moment of extreme 
peril, his idea being that the cruel sull'erings and 
consequences of the war would suilice to appease 
the just anger of Jahweh, so that lie eonld once 
more have compassion on His people before things 
came to the worst (10-V 

The possibility of such change is not to he 
ah initio called in question. The notion that 
Assyria in its overweening pride has far exceeded 
the Divine commission, and thought to destroy 
.Judah instead of merely chastising it, is so marked 
in Isaiah (and that too, as would appear, pretty 
early) that it connects itself of necessity with the 
threat of a thorough chastisement of Assyria. Only 
the most pitiful hypert -riticism can deny to Isaiah 
such passages as lis 1 u'<" r - »*■ 33,r - l~P» r - \V* T - IS"*. 
As soon as this is recognized, there is equally little 
dillienlty about accepting the oracle 37"° > , and in 
that case the prophecy of Isaiah achieved in the 
destruction of Sennacherib': 



a triumph as can be imagined. Thus was con- 
tinned what Isaiah, in allusion to the successive 
actions of the husbandman ('JS'-"'-), emphasizes so 
strongly ius a type of the conduct of the Divine 
wisdom : God's* action is not like the working of a 
hdnd fate, hut wisely accommodates itself to 
changing circumstances, times of severe chastise- 
ment being followed in turn by times of com- 
passion and sparing grace. Nor is there any 
contradiction in the fact that, on tin- approach 
of the Assyrian peril after the death of Sargon 
(li. C. 70.")), Isaiah not only expressly condemns 
the arbitrary revolt of ije/.ekiuh and the carnal 
measures adopted for defence, particularly the 
alliance with Egypt (29 1S 3G ltf - :il f "-), but predicts 
the futility of such enterprises (So 3 .'11-'*), the siege 
and the great anxiety ot the city (rJi) 1 "'), as well 
as the ravaging of the country (32 1 *" 13 ). For the 
inevitable judgment upon the carnally secure and 
godless (2$' Jt - '~ ,u ) does not exclude the deliverance 
of the humble and penitent (K>- 4 ), even if this is 
preceded by a time of sore trouble. 

We must still ask, however, whether Isaiah 
meant thus to recall all his earlier threatenings 
of a far-reaching judgment, and especially of a 
deportation of almost the whole nation, hi face 
of Divine utterances like that inG m " (addressed 
to the prophat on the occasion of his call), such a 
complete transformation of his expectations as 
to the future must be pronounced impossible. 
The original pitiless threatenings of his opening 
ministry may have, even for himself, receded into 
the background amidst the excitement of Senna- 
cherib's invasion, but he certainly did not on that 
account lose his conviction that the incidents of 
the year 701 formed merely an episode in the 
general plan of Jahweh, and meant nothing more 
than a postponement of the final judgment. And 
if the oracle of 22 lff - should be assigned to the 
period after the retreat of the Assyrians, the 
prophet must have returned only too soon to his 
former extremely gloomy view of the future. 
What hopes he cherished, neverth dess, of a 
restoration after the judgment, we shall have to 
consider elsewhere (see p. (J05 b f. ). 

(d) The question whether, in the case of Minth, 
the contemporary of Isaiah, the threatening of the 
total destruction not only of Samaria (!"'•) hut 
also of Jerusalem (3 13 ) was the final word of his 
prophecy, depends upon the other question, how 
much of Mic 4 IV. is from the pen of Micah himself. 
In any case we cannot regard as genuine such pas- 
sages as 4 n,r , which anticipate a sudden deliver- 
ance of besieged Jerusalem ; but it may be possible 
to reconcile 3 ,s with the prediction of exile and 
subsequent deliverance contained in 4 U * 1U - u [o 1 ] (on 
5 1 <") tr - st . e below, p. G!!(S a ) and G m \ 

(e) The greatest variety meets us, as might have 
been expected, in Jeremiah's expectations as to 
the future, lie lived through the period not only 
of the decline but of the fall of the nation, with 
all the attendant terrors, and was a witness of all 
the vacillations between fear and hope, between 
unbelieving despair and foolish illusion a wit- 
ness, too, whose personal fortunes were very closely 
intertwined with all this. Considering the state 
of things, it is only natural that with this prophet, 
again, threatenings of judgment should occupy 
the foreground. Sword, famine, ami pestilence 
are the means whereby Jahweh means to destroy 
the people (14 1 -- 18 'J4 ,u '"J 18 , and very often); the 
Chahhrau invasion introduces them into the land. 
The total destruction of the city ('J 1 "), the deporta- 
tion of all the inhabitant* of Judah (0" 13 ,u M 1 *'* 
1G 13 17 4 ; according to 2.V, the exile will last 70 
year* I, are beheld by the prophet in spirit, and in 
addition and here is a new element in the pre- 

and scorn of the 



bust (37^') as brilliant . diction the boundless mockery 
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heathen towards the people abandoned by their 
God (IS 16 19 s *?5 9 - 18 26 6 29 18 ). 

But. in spite of all this, Jeremiah teaehes his 
people (lS 3ff ) that neither the threatenings nor the 
promises of God amount to a dearetum absvluttim.* 
Nay, as the potter can remodel the marred vessel 
after his pleasure, God can change His threaten- 
in gs and His promises into their opposite, accord- 
ing to the conduct of a people in each case. 
Accordingly, Jeremiah too regards his exhorta- 
tions to repentance, at least for a time, as not 
absolutely hopeless. By Jahweh's command (7 ltf - 
and, quite similarly, 2CF") he takes his stand at 
one of the gates of the temple, and declares to 
those who pass through what are the conditions 
on which they may have a permanent place in tlie 
land. But, as time went on, the certainty was 
more and more borne in upon the prophet's mind, 
that all calls to repentance would fall unheeded 
upon the ears of the hardened people, as in former 
times all Jahweh's chastisements had proved in- 
etlectual (5 a ). Judgment has become an irrevo- 
cable necessity. To this eonvietion Jeremiah gives 
forcible expression in a variety of ways. There is, 
for instance, the symbolical action of the breaking 
of an earthen pitcher before the eyes of the ehiefs 
of the people (19 lff -J ; and, no less telling, there is 
the repeated declaration that any intercession for 
the people has been forbidden him by God as wholly 
useless (7 16 U 14 14"). Yea, although Moses and 
Samuel — the most powerful intercessors and de- 
liverers of the people— should present themselves 
before God on their behalf, His determination to 
c.ist oil" the people would remain unshaken (15'). 
lint Hie strongest evidence of the prophet's perfect 
certainty as to the Divine resolution is atlbrded 
by 37 atf *. When the Chalda?ans were compelled 
temporarily to raise the siege of Jerusalem owing 
to the advance of Pharaoh - hophra, all Judah 
broke into a frenzy of joy and imagined itself to 
be already delivered from all straits and danger. 
Jeremiah alone did not sutler himself to be de- 
ceived for a moment, but answered the inquiries 
of king Zedekiah in the words: 'Though ye had 
smitten the whole army of the Chaldeans that 
light ngainst you, and there remained but a few 
wounded men among them, yet should they rise 
up every man in his tent and burn this city with 
lire.' 

The course of events showed the prophet to be 
(right: all his threatenings were fulfilled in the 
ho'rors of the long teiege, the terrible famine, and 
itlhe slaughter wrought by the sword of the enemy. 
But all these judgments are not the conclud- 
ing stage in God's ways with Israel. Jeremiah 
.ad ready beholds in spirit the time when Jahweh 
■shall have gathered the dispersed from all lands 
;and brought them back to the sacred soil, to dwell 
ttihere under the charge of faithful shepherds, and 
to have henceforward no cause for fear or alarm 
((Jer 23 af - 3u 3 - 1Sff - 32 37tf ). And when the wounds of 
•Judah have thus been healed (30 17 ), their plunderers 
and oppressors fall in turn a prey to plunder and 
exile (v. lrt ). Moreover, the return of Divine favour 
txtendstoall the tribes of Israel, and thus includes 
also the exiles of the Northern kingdom : 3l lir - {cf. 
et^p. vv. 5, a - laff - - 7 ). In regard to the Judahites, a 
distinction is drawn between those already de- 
ported in the year 597 and those that remained in 
the Jand with Zedekiah (24 1 "'-). The former are 
like the good figs which Jeremiah saw in a vision ; 
to them belong all the comforting promises of 
return and repatriation (v. 5,T -). But the others, 
who correspond to the bad ligs, are to fall a prey 
*o the sword, the famine, and the pestilence, 
besides the >cruel mockery of all peoples of the 
earth, 
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5. The so-ealled ' Messianic prophecy.' — {a) So 
far as words are concerned, we have to deal here, 
oroperly speaking, only with such predictions as 
have for their subject the Messiah, the 'Anointed,'* 
i.e. the King of the house of David, who, after the 
purifying judgment is over, is to hold sway as an 
ideal ruler over the regenerate people. But it has 
long been customary to speak of ' Messianie pro- 
phesy ' in a wider sense, to include such predictions 
as occupy themselves with the conditions of the 
Messianie era inaugurated by the Messiah. Nay, 
predictions are included which do not even men- 
tion the person of the Messiah at all, and of which 
it is even doubtful whether they look for any such 
personality. In what follows we purpose to deal 
also with those Messianie prophecies in the wider 
sense. But one reservation must be made. Every 
expectation of a restoration after the purifying 
judgment (as, for example, Is 1 2G , Dt 30 3 "-)eannot 
be set down right oil" as a Messianic prediction. t 
On the contrary, it is essential to the latter that 
the transformation be brought about by an extra- 
ordinary interposition of Jahweh (for the most 
part accompanied also by violent natural pheno- 
mena), and, no less, that the new-created condi- 
tions represent not merely a eopy of those that 
have been already experienced by the people 
{e.g. in the era of David and Solomon), but in 
some way transcend anything hitherto known. 
Apart from certain fundamental characteristics, 
the descriptions in question exhibit a very great 
variety. Moreover, the question has not infre- 
quently to be asked how much the prophet means 
to be taken literally, and how much is to be set 
down simply to the account of poetical embellish- 
ments, and even of poetical hyperbole. 

Owing to the extraordinary importance attached by the early 
Church to the OT predictions (which were viewed as much as 
possible in a magical light) ahont the Person and the Work of 
Christ, the literature on this subject has been all along very 
copious. We confine our attention here naturally to such 
works as have either actually advanced the knowledge of the 
subject, or exercised lor a longer or a shorter period some con- 
siderable influence on the view taken of Messianic prophecy. 
The titles of the following works are arranged in three classes, 
and in chronological order ; we leave out of account the 
relevant sections in works on Biblical Theology and articles 
in Dictionaries of the Bible. 

i. The standpoint of the bo - called mechanical theory of 
inspiration, or at least a specifically dogmatic point of view, is 
represented by : E. W. Hengstenberg, Vkristoltufie dt>s AT, vnd 
Commentar iiber (Its yaextrianischm Weismtjuntfen der Pro- 
pheten, Berlin, 1829-1S35, 2nd ed. 1851-1857, 3 parts [accord- 
ing to Hengstenberg, the prophets always pronounce their 
oracles in the ecstatic condition, often without themselves 
understanding the contents and scope of their words, and, in 
virtue of Divine inspiration, thus anticipate the whole Christ- 
ology of orthodox dogmatics] ; Job. Chr. von llofuiann, M'eissa- 

* Cf., on the history and meaning of the anointing of persons, 
above, p. C95*> f. The term Mpshiom, which is frequently used, 
is derived, as is well known, from the NT Mtro-ja; or Mar<u; 
(so only in Jn I 41 and 4^5 ; elsewhere, as in the LXX, e X nrrte 
[so for the most part in the Gospels] or Xmffios [so generally in 
St. Paul])— a form which itself springs not from the Hebrew rr^D 
(mashlah), hut from the Aramaic form nn'&O (menhlht, the 
so-called status emphaticus, with the determinative ending 
ay-, which corresponds to the Hebrew article, so that the name 
=zi X/»<tt«). The written form Mtrr.cts is after the same 
analogy as Vuv«ip= m i>Vi, or "l«rw* = rr}?"„ and does not justify 
the assertion of de Lagarde (BUdunj der Nomina, (Jottingen, 
1Ns9, p. 93 ff.) that M («■«*? cannot go back except to a form 
rpsrD {mishshiah = Arab, miss'th) whose meaning would be 'oft 
anointing.' . . 

f in the same way, of course, every threatening against the 
nations hostile to Israel is not to be summarily assigned to the 
realm of Messianic prophecy. Such threatenings may spring 
simply from a general faith in the righteous conduct of Jahweh 
as the Ruler of the world (so Am l- 1 *) or from special faith in 
the righteousness of the God of Israel, who chastises the over- 
weening pride of the world-power employed by lthn as the rod 
of chastening (so with Isaiah's threatenings against Assyria 
[see above, p. 093], Nahum's against Nineveh, Habakkuk's 
[23)1] against the Chaldstans). The case is different, to be sure, 
where the threatening stands in connexion with an allusion to 
the personal Messiah or other indubitable characteristics of 
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gunp it ml Erfiiltuny tin AT und XT, Nordlinjren, ]v»l 1M4, 
2 parts |attempts to prove that the time and nil the details of 
lulnhuent were already prwh^ignated in the juctx of the *IT 
history of salvation, the- word of prophecy simply accompany- 
ing the facts by vmy of supplement and conllrmation. The 
t\pes nl i'hrist which were su|>posed lo be eml>odied in the 
history were arrived at by an extremely artificial system of 
tvegeuis, without any regard to literary criticism). 

II. A scientific but critically conservative HLmdpoint is occu- 
pied by : C. v. drelli, Die a/ttest. it'eisxtupttui run drr Votlen- 
dung dt* it<ttte»reiehex in ihrrr gexchichtlirhrn Kntirickrtung 
dttrffextejit, Wien. twi, tine. tr. tsso [contains a number of 
specimens nf translation and a commentary on the individual 
prophecies]; 1'h. A. liri^s. MrtmatiU I'rtiph***t t New York, 
lsstt ; Franz IMitzseh, Mexxianixche \\\'ixxaguifj?n in gcxclticht- 
lichfi- t'olir, tA-i])zijf, 1MH), Knur. tr. l.y.U. 

III. The followinjf represent a Iree critical standpoint : Ferd. 
llitzi^r, Vorlrxxtngtn \iber die biblixehe Thevio<}\e und [formimr 
an independent 2nd part] die mexxianixehen IVeixmntmyen den 
AT, heraxwyegtben ton Kneuckcr, Karlsruhe, 1SS0 ; Ed. Uichin, 
Ih'e mexgianijtette H'cixxaijittut, Golha, 1S75, 2nd ed. Iss5, Kiig. 
ed. luoo ; V. II. Stanton, The Jeicixh and the Christian Menxnui, 
Edinburgh, tsKfl [successfully maintains that the Jewish .Mes- 
sianic expectation had not jet attained to the full contents of 
the Christian idea of the .Messiah, which u«i based upon a 
deeper knowledge of His nature and functions]; H. llackmann, 
Die Zukimftsertmrtmuj des Jexaja, (ioiliugeii, ls'>3 ; 1*. Volz, 
])it> vorexilixrhe Jah\r;'projilietie und d r Mexxxas, flottingen, 
lS^lT [seeks, by the aid of very bold literary criticism, to prove 
that the M^sManie idea is foreign to the character of pre-exilic 
prophecy, and makes its first appearance in Ezekiel. Even 
there it is held to be not a derivative of the spirit of pre-exilic 
prophecy, which was preeminently a preaching of Judgment 
and a call to repentance, but a concession hy Kzckicl to the 
national and particularistic sentiments of the Jewish popular 
mind— in opposition to his ordinary viewpoint] ; II. llohn, bit. 
Mexxianincttcn U'eingagunycn dwt lxrarlitixchm vnd jildischen 
\'i>tkn bis zu den Targumen, Freiburg i. IS., part i., lSSlft [a con- 
cise but very able handling of the subject ; part ii., Tubingen, 
1900, deals with the UT citations and allusions that occur in 
the NT); (3. Nowack, Die Xukut\ftxhognun<jtn lxrn,dx in der 
tixx>irixehen Zcit, Tubingen, lWue ; A. B. Davidson, Old Trxta- 
mt'iit Prophecy, Edinburgh, 11MJ3 [a posthumous work edited by 
J. A. PatersonJ. 

One of the principal difficulties in this connexion 
is occasioned by qucttiont of literary crit-fcUm. 
'J'lie authenticity of fcJ»o*e prophecies, especially 
t he Isaianic ones, in which a personal Messiah is 
spoken of, lias recently been powerfully assailed 
hy llackmann (see above), Cheyne, and others; 
and, although the last word may not have been 
spoken on all the sections in question, there is 
scarcely a single passage which does not labour 
tinder serious difficulties in regard either to its 
contents or its language. 

((>) In view of what has been said, it is only 
under reserve that we commence our examination 
of strictly Messianic prophecies with — 

(a) I* 7 14 . — According to the presently prevailing 
opinion, indeed, this so-called Immanuel-propheey 
would have to he left quite out of account in our 
discussion. The prophet, we are told, meant to 
say nothing more than that any boy born within 
a short time from then might receive from his 
mother the name ' God with us,' in allusion to the 
quickly following deliverance from the foes that 
were then threatening Judah. The ' sign ' which 
Ahnz had disdained, and which the prophet now 
announces to him in the name of his God, is held 
to consist simply in the name 'lmmanuel,' neither 
the person of the young woman (■"C'T) nor that of 
the hoy heing of any importance, We cannot help 
feeling, however, that this interpretation over- 
looks in its haste two serious objections. In the 
lirst place, is it possible that the confirmatory 
sign announced so solemnly by Isaiah should have 
consisted merely in affirming, hy the name given 
to any boy, the deliverance of Judah? Would not 
the logie of this prophetical announcement simply 
come ro this : *The deliverance will take place as 
surely as it will take place'? Secondly, is it 
possible in Is S" to rest content with the explana- 
tion that the expression, ' thy land, (> lmmanuel,' 
is intended to refer to the home of that casuul, 
purely imnr/hiary Ujy, who may receive the name? 

Hut if, in view of these ditlieulties, the ancient 
Messianic interpretation of Is 7 14 is still entitled 



to serious regard, a number of concessions must \m 
made. First of nil, it mutt he admitted that the 
prophet expected the advent of the Messiah, not 
merely within the period of Assyrian world-empire 
hut in the immediate future ; and consequently 
that he was mistaken on this point. Secondly, 
his announcement of Inimannel as the Messiah 
and as the Deliverer is intelligible only on the 
assumption that he could confidently take it for 
granted that his hearers were farnifiar with the 
theoluffithicnvn of the Mwnin.li. Otherwise, his 
mode of expression would he so obscure and enig- 
matic that scarcely any one could have under- 
stood him. Now, it is quite conceivable that an 
ancient Divine oracle regarding the perpetual dura 
tiou of tin: David ic dynasty, such as doubtless 
underlies the present recension of ii S 7 (ef. especi- 
ally v. 14 ), may have already become transformed in 
the popular belief into the expectation of one ideal 
ruler of David's family, and that this expectation 
always prevailed more powerfully when the nath n 
saw itself menaced by any serious danger. The 
prophet could then without anything further count 
upon the intelligence of his hearers, if he simply 
alluded to that expectation. All this does not 
indeed answer the question how it comes to pass 
that the piophet never again recurs to this theo- 
lur/umown of the Messiah, even in a case where 
(as amidst the sore distress caused hy Assyria in 
the year 7l'l) this procedure would have been most 
natural. Are we to hold with some that Isaiah 
afterwards abandoned his Messianic expectations 
and attributed to Jahweh alone all the functions 
of the Messiah ; or even that, in the matter of his 
expectations as to the future, we must distinguish 
not two hut three, or even four, periods ? * Such 
a notion is contradicted by all that we are really 
able to learn of the personality of Isaiah. All the 
more weight, indeed, thus attaches to the circum- 
stance that, subsequent to 8 s - lu , he never returns 
to the subject of lmmanuel. 

(P) Is 9' _< * and IP -9 , — The same difficulty arises, 
of course, in estimating the two great, undoubtedly 
Messianic prophecies, Is 'J 1 ' 6 and 1P" U [the secondary 
character of ll loff - is now pretty generally acknow- 
ledged]. It is no objection to Isaiah's authorship 
that in 9 1 the circumstances of the Exile appear to 
he presupposed, and that in 1 1 1 the stock of David 
seems to he reduced to a mere stump. For it lay 
quite within the range of true Jahweh prophetism 
that Isaiah should be transported by the spirit of 
God into these very future conditions— a result 
which would not at all impair his connexion with 
the present. Again, as regards the further features 
of the prediction of l) Ifl -, namely, the hone of a 
brilliant victory, whereby Jahweh breaks the yoke 
of the enemy (v. a ), the burning of all instruments 
of war (v. 4 ), the righteous and peaceful rule of the 
descendant of David (for such is certainly intended) 
over the kingdom of David restored to its old ex- 
tent,— all these are expectations which an Isaiah 
may quite well have cherished. Nor is any 
stumbling-block occasioned by the names by 
which tJod (v.°) calls the Messiah, provided one 
does not render "M| s n ' hero Uod,' but linds in it 
an epithet = ' god of a hero,' i.e. 'Godlike hero': 
an absolute predication of Godhead, even in the 
ease of the Messiah, would be inconceivable in 
the OT.f But it is an undeniable diiliculty that 

* Two periods (the first from 730-724) are assumed by Guthe 
{l)an Zvjcunltxbtld drt Jrxaja, Leipzig, lbbA) ; a ' threetuld 
picture of the future ' by tiiesehrecht (Britrage zur Jexaja- 
KritiJc, <*.ottins;eii, lsiio, p. 70 if.); a fourfold one by Meiiihuhl 
(Stiulifii zur itrael. iielvjioii^jexi-hichte : i. ' l>cr heilifje Uest," 
Bonn, ]!Ki:<). 

\ KobLinical exepesis, as is well known, tfeta over the diffi- 
culty In taking the first three (or at least two) titles as sub- 
jects, iJivine names in apposition with the ' lie ' of 'and He 
that only the last title (or nt most the last two) bclorfa 



.s ," is still entitled to the iJeasiah. 
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the announcement of the Messiah is conveyed by 
such enigmatic expressions as 'a child ' or 'a son ' 
without any more specific explanation — a manner 
of procedure which indeed reminds us of the pur- 
posely obscure manner of speech of the Later pro- 
phecy, which is already on the point of passing 
into apocalyptic. The same cannot be said of 1 1 lfl \ 
The fresh shoot from the stump of Jesse could not 
be misunderstood by any one, and as little could 
this be the case with the beautiful description of 
the righteous sway that he is to exercise in virtue 
of his extraordinary endowment with the spirit 
of Jahweh, with its' many-sided intluences. The 
whole prediction is indeed dominated by religious 
points of view, but the ideal picture of the the- 
ocracy is yet far from that of a priestly State 
under the dominion uf a written law. On the 
contrary, the expectation in question moves quite 
within the sphere of ideas that strike us as per- 
fectly natural to a prophet of the 8th cent., look- 
ing to the historical experiences of the past and to 
the conditions of his own time. Even the appended 
description (v. Gfl -) of the paradisaic peace that reigns 
among wild animals could be pronounced Utopian 
and derived from the later apocalyptic only if in 
v. 9 the animals had attributed to them a share in 
the universal knowledge of God which marks the 
Messianic age. If this latter piece of (certainly 
unjustified} exegesis be rejected, all that remains 
is a highly poetical carrying out of the true Pro- 
phetical notion that even the external course of 
nature and the changes it undergoes stand in the 
closest connexion with the fortunes of the people 
of tJod, whether their fall or their rising again. 
In view of all, this, it is quite intelligible that even 
so radical a critic as Duhin holds to the authen- 
ticity of 9 1 " 6 and II 1 ""; and we should readily sub- 
scribe unreservedly to this view, if the question 
were Jirst answered how such express and strong 
expectations of a personal Messiah could possibly 
Jind no echo in the later oracles of Isaiah. 

(y) Mie 5 lff \ — New difficulties are raised by the 
Messianic prophecy of Mic o m \ These do not lie 
in the seemingly magical prediction that Bethle- 
hem is to be the place from which the Messiah is 
to come forth. For (as in Is ll 1 ) all that is meant 
by this is plainly nothing more than that the 
Davidic dynasty must first be reduced to the pre- 
Davidic conditions before the Messiah can make 
His appearance. Again, the reference to the 
remote antiquity* from which the origin of the 
Messiah dates, would tell against Mieah's author- 
ship onlj' if the allusion were to the time when 
David lirst came upon the scene and not Tather to 
the primeval resolution of Jahweh to send the 
Messiah. Hut our difficulties do begin with v. 2 . 
Are we to hold that Micah, with an eye upon the 
prophecy (which he interpreted in a Messianic 
sense) of his contemporary Isaiah (Is l u ), used the 
peculiarly veiled expression 'till the time when 
one who is to bear shall have brought forth'? 
When the hope is expressed of the return of the 
re.sitfus of his countrymen along with the Israelites 
(v. 3h ), is not the return of a portion already pre- 
supposed (and thus not predicted)? Ami does not 
the amxumcement that the Messiah shall be great 
'even to the ends of the earth' already recall the 
late theulvqumcnon of the world-empire of Israel 
under the Messiah ? All these are questions which 
still wait for a satisfying answer. Hut the main 
ditliculty here, again, is that so sharply defined 
a Messianic expectation should apparently have 
passed again into oblivion both with Micah him- 
self and with the prophets who succeeded him. 

(5) Jer 23 5ff \— In view of all that has been said, 

* I't 32' shows that th is is the meaning ot zfc>y 'a" (not 'days ot 
eteri it.v,' as il \< I.at were spoken of were the eternal pre-existence 
ot the Messiah). 
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it might not be an impossible supposition that the 
real starting-point of the expectation of a personal 
Messiah is to be found in Jer 23 5tr -, the prophecy of 
the 'righteous shoot ' of David.* lie is called the 
'righteous shoot' because, unlike David's descend- 
ants in the time of Jeremiah, He will correspond 
to the ideal of a Davidic ruler. Hut the little that 
Jeremiah says about Him (that He will rule wisely 
and justly, that under Him Judah and Israel shall 
be saved and dwell secure) implies no verj' extra- 
ordinary fortunes or attributes of the subject of 
the prophecy ; so that the question might almost 
be asked whether the concept of 'Messiah' is 
applicable at all to Jeremiah's 'righteous shoot.' 
ISor are we carried any further by the name given 
Him in v. 6 'Jahweh is our righteousness,' especi- 
ally as it is exegetically uncertain whether this 
name is intended for the Messiah and not rather 
for the land and the people : in the late imitation 
of our passage in 33 16 the same name is bestowed 
upon Jerusalem. But, even if Jeremiah means by 
the 'righteous shoot' the Messiah in the narrower 
sense, he by no means thinks of a single descendant 
of David who lives and reigns for ever. For already 
in v. 4 he promises shepherds to feed the people 
when they are collected again, that is to say, he 
expects a succession of righteous descendants of 
David, as the author of Jer 33 17 already understood 
him to do. This would not indeed exclude the 
supposition that the shoot of David who lirst arises 
and inaugurates the great revolution was thought 
of as the Messiah in the narrower sense ; but a 
closer examination of the passage shows that the 
idea of the personal Messiah does not come so pro- 
minently forward as to be capable of being re- 
garded as a landmark in the history of Messianic 
prophecy. 

(c) The Messianic prophecies in the wider sense 
which are attributed to pre-exilic prophets, stand 
in urgent need of careful sifting. Many of them 
are encumbered with serious difficulties as to their 
authenticity, and hence had better be reserved for 
treatment at a later stage. Others are based upon 
the expectation of a natural course of things, and 
hence lack the marks of true Messianic prophecy 
mentioned above (p. 694 b ). To this category 
belong — 

(a) Is 7 3 . — A certain expectation is here embodied 
in the name given by Isaiah to his son, She'iir- 
jashub, 'a remnant f shall return.' The under- 
lying notion is that the impenitent mass of the 
peojde shall be involved in destruction on Jahweh'* 
day of judgment, but that a small number of godly 
ones shall survive the judgment, and, under a 
regenerated political constitution, lead a life well- 
pleasing to <iod. So also the closing words of G 13 
' and a holy seed shall be the stump [of the tenth 
that survives at the end of the lirst judgment],' % 
may be understood to mean simply that the sur- 
vivors are to form the stock of a population of 
Judah 'consecrated' to Jahweh, i.e. truly belong- 
ing to Him. The additional idea that their con- 
version and deliverance as well as the forming of 
the new political constitution are to be brought 
about by a miraculous interposition and extra- 
ordinary measures on the part of Jahweh, could 
be supplied from the above-noticed prophecies of 
a personal Messiah, only if the latter certainly 
emanated from Isaiah. 

(/3) Hos 2 X ^- ^i- 1 )'-.- Along with the promise of 

* The authenticity ot this prophecy appears to us (agrainst 
Duhm in his Commentary on Jeremiah) to be absolutely proved 
by Zee 3» and 6'-, where ' Shoot ' (EV ' Branch ') has already 
become {no doubt, on the authority of Jeremiah) a numen pro- 
pritnn of the Messiah. 

t On the 'holy remnant' see the ahove-cited studies of Slein- 
hold {p. G95»» note *). 

t We do not forgret that these words also [they ai t wanting in 
' " by many to Isaiah. 
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a community nurilied from sin ami introduuotl into 
tlie closest fellowship with fjod we meet htjru with 
the promise of extraordinary outward blessings: 

1 inflection from all liiirm from animals (as in 
S It*"-), ami the so-called ' .Mwwtianic fertility ' — 
a (heme which, in the later esehatologieal pro- 
phecies, is treated with special predilection ami in 
language of the strongest hypurliol 



m> longer shall any one need (v. w ) to he taught 01 
exhorted to know Jali weh, for they shall nil know 
llim from the least to the greatest, thanks to the 
enlightening that shall go forth from llim. For 
the latter they are prepared, moreover, by the guilt 
of their traiutgrwuoits being removed, and their 
sins being no more remembered against them. 
True knowledge of tJod, as well as worship of 



(y) Zeph 3 u * ia . — From the period prior to Jere- 1 llim in spirit ami truth, ean take root only in the 



miah, at most Zeph 3 u " la eau he unsigned tt 
pr?M'iit category. Hut even this passage speaks 
only of taking away the eonseionsness of guilt and 
preventing fresh guilt on the part of 'the humble 
ami small people,' which, after the removal of the 
haughty ones, is to Ihj left on the holy mountain, 
where henceforward it shall dwell in peace. 

(5) Jer l*2 N,r \- In .Jeremiah we encounter, per- 
haps for the first time,* the notion still indeed 
expressed in a very limited fashion that the 
tlentiles are to be partakers of the blessings of the 
theocracy. In l*J ,4jr - there is a promise that-the 



soil of pure hearts, 

The importance of this prophecy of Jeremiah's 
about the 'new covenant' cannot readily be ex- 
aggerated. H means nothing less than a distinct 
breaking with the conception of the ruligion of 
Israel as a merely national religion indissoluhly 
connected with particular outward forms of the 
cultus, and, above all, with a particular laud. The 
' new covenant ' ean blossom ami bear fruit wher- 
ever an Israelite looks up to his God with a grate- 
ful antl trustful heart. In place of the genera! 
body of the people, which hud hitherto constituted 



heathen neighl>oursof Jndah who have been carried the 'subject of religion,' the individual * 



captive shall be planted again, ami shall nourish 
in the midst of Judah, provided they confess the 
name of .lahweh ; otherwise, they are to be pluck*! 
up once more and completely destroyed. Ueyond 
doubt, we must see in this oracle an approximation 
to the t/tcitlot/uDiawn, so important in after-times, 
of the conversion of the heathen and their recep- 
into the kingdom of tiod -an expectation 



forward with his claim to the most direct personal 
communion with his God. Thus the victory is 
finally won over those particularistic features, nay, 
features bordering upon nature - religion, whith 
from early times had clung to the religion of 
Israel. 

vi. The external course of development 

which witnesses Ut a profound insight "into the OF THE llELWWX OF ISRAEL DURING THE 
Divine plan of salvation, and deserves mure than PERIOD OF PRE-EA'ILIC l'ROPUECY. — 1. After 
any other the name of a truly Messianic hope of the disruption under Kohoboam, the two kingdoms 
the future. 
,<) Jer ;u 31 - w .-We do not find that Jeremiah 



follows out the above notion elsewhere. Hut in its 
place he oilers in 31 3 '* 1 " a prophecy legarding the 
condition of Jndah after the pnriiying judgment, 
which goes far beyond the announcement of simple 



went each its own way in matters of religion, and, 
as time went on, these ways always deviated more 
and more. Not indeed that there was no longer 
a consciousness of what was common to all the 
tribes— the one tiod and His former mighty acts. 
That the opposite was the ease is shown by tin 



restoration and renewed prosperity. This is the almost complete identity of the conceptions and 

1 the institutions found in the two kingdom*. 
Image worship and the localizing of Jahweh at 
different sanctuaries had the same vogue in Israel 
as in Judah, and, if Judah repudiated the bull 
worship, it sacriliced, down to the time of flezc- 
kiah, to a brazen serpent, even if the latter had 
not its place in the temple. Both kingdoms are 
reproached with over-zealous — only, indeed, exter- 
nal—practice of the sacrificial cult (Am 5'' lf ", Is 
l llff -). In both kingdoms priests and prophet* of 
Jahweh are at work. The high appreciation of 
Israel for her priests is sutlieiently attested by 
the eulogistic language of Dt 33 8a \ which shows 
that in their claims they were not a whit behind 
their brethren at Jerusalem. When, again, Je- 
hoshaphat (I K !*?), dissatislied with the bearing 
of the 40(1 prophets of Ahab, asks, ' Is there not yet 
a prophet of Jahweh here, whom we may consult?' 
he assumes that even in Israel there are genuine 
prophet* of Jahweh, and Ins expectation is not dis. 
appointed. In short, Israel as well as Judah con- 
tinues to be the people of Jahweh, and that in the 
estimation not merely of Uosea, who himself be- 
longed to the Northern kingdom, but of Amos the 
Judahite (Am 7"), mid of all the later prophets. 
Otherwise, it vfonld be unintelligible that the ex- 
pectation of a return of Israel from exile and of 
its reunion with Judah under one king should 
have persisted so tenaciously, antl that far beyond 
the time of Ezekie?, whose strong emphasizing of 
* H would of eo'irse he a ht..«h exaggeration to deny any 
individualistic trails to the reli^on of Israel prior to the tune of 
Jeremiah. Such an assertion would be conlnidieled hy sucii 
notices of indhidnal prayer as we find in 1 S 1">" etc. ilut, on 
the other hand, we are not entitled, with sji-lliii (Rntrittje zur 
iaratl. undjud. Retii}umttttfjschichte . Heft 1, • Jatiwes Yerhullnis 
/nut ixnu-1. Yolk mid Imlividuum nnoh altixrael. Vorstellnm;," 
Lcip/.iif, 1S!X>). to denv the profound difference between Jere- 
miah!) |KM)ition and that which waa maintained prior to III 



famous prophecy of the 'new covenant' which 
Jahweh is yet to make with Israel [so that the 
long exiled Northern kingdom is included in the 
prophecy] and Judah. We pass over the fact that 
even in Jeremiah the word n" 1 ^ does not denote 
simply a 'covenant' or engagement entered into at 
will by two parties, and to be abandoned at plea- 
sure, but, in accordance with the rcUr/iuux use of 
the term in the t ) T (ef. above, p. 531)''), stands for an 
ordinance emanating from God and binding uncon- 
ditionally upon Israel. Hut this is not inconsistent 
with what is a fact, that here a wholly new con- 
ception of the mi makes its appearance in history. 
The prophet himself emphasizes this in the words : 
' not according to the covenant that I made with 
their fathers in the day that 1 took them by the 
hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt, 
w hich my covenant they broke.' And tin? continua- 
tion in v. 33 teaches plainly wherein the deep-seated 
difference between the two forms of n*">z consists. 
In the first instance, it was outward ordinances 
[the prophet is thinking in all probability of the 
law-book introduced by Josiah in the year ti*2l] 
that were laid upon the whole body of the people, 
which always confronted thein as external, dead 
statutes, incapable of penetrating to tin; heart 
ami conscience of the individual, and producing 
there an enduring spiritual life. This is now to be 
quite dinereufe : .lahweh will put His law within 
them and write it in their heart ; and ujtov this 
shall henceforward be based the truth, 'Jahweh the 
God of Israel, Israel the people of Jahweh.' Then 



• The authenticity of Is lh'7, and above all of 19"*"' , is encum- 
bered (like that of 18 ZW. and Mie •!"»■) with dillicuhies too 
serious to allow of the placing of these passages prior to Jere- 
miah. It muv he added that Jer 12'* lt - is denied to Jeremiah h\ 
Slade and tfuhm, but (with the exception of v.U",3) is held 
t.v liies.breeht (with whom the present writer agrees) to he 
authentic. *^ - . - ■ * u 
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this expectation (37 15ff -) is strange enough when we 
take into account his sternly condemnatory judg- 
ment of Samaria in ehs. 16 and 23. 

2. But, in spite of all this, it cannot be over- 
looked that a difference between the two kingdoms 
showed itself early and sank deep. The Northern 
kingdom had inherited, along with the name of 
Israel, the claim to represent the proper continua- 
tion of the Davidie- Solomonic empire — a claim 
which linds drastic expression in the words of king 
Joash in 2 K I4 9 , as well as in Dt 33 7 . In the 
political sphere it might he to a large extent justi- 
fied : the strength of the whole nation was, above 
all, represented by Israel, whereas Judah — notwith- 
standing the silence of its historians— was in all 
probability a vassal of Israel, not only in the time 
of Jehoshaphat, hut on other occasions as well. 
Cut in the religious sphere it was only in a 
very precarious sense that Israel could be called 
the heir of the ancient traditions. Everything 
indicates that the religious conceptions as well 
as the eultus of the Northern kingdom were far 
more strongly permeated with relics of the once 
prevailing nature - religion than was the case in 
Judah. The syncretism between Baal and Jaliweh, 
which Hosea still found it necessary to denounce 
so sharply, proves how far removed the people were 
(only a generation before the fall of .Samaria !) 
from a consistent henotheism, not to speak of a 
real monotheism. We find also in Amos and Hosea 
abundant indications of the extent to which the 
ritual customs in Israel were full of imitations of 
Canaanite practices. 

But yet another element entered into the situa- 
tion. Israel was drawn earlier than Judah into 
the vortex of the great world of politics, which 
turned mainly on the question of Assyria's supre- 
macy in Western Asia and its designs upon Egypt. 
Now, the tendency of political experience was to 
produce, not indeed leanings towards the gods of 
the world-powers as the stronger, but — as could 
hardly happen otherwise from the standpoint of 
a purely national religion — an involuntarily depre- 
ciatory judgment of the power of the God of the 
land, as compared with the immense superiority 
of Assyria, and a consequent depreciation of this 
God himself. However much in the narrower 
sphere men might still look to Him for all kinds 
of blessing and aid, His power appeared inadequate 
to meet the needs of the people at large, struggling 
for their existence, and it was thought necessary 
to look around for other resources and allies. We 
understand now why Hosea displays such holy zeal, 
above all, against his people's wooin: 



; the favour 
sometimes of Assyria, sometimes of Egypt : such 
eonduct amounted to a tiat denial of the God 
of Israel, even to a species of blasphemy. And 
it is easy to comprehend that a religion and a 
eultus with such a notion of God could be no source 
of moral renewal to the life of the people. One 
dynasty after another fell a prey to assassination 
and the bloody strife of factions ; terrible corrup- 
tion prevailed among the heads of the people and 
the priests ; and even among the lower classes the 
last relic of loyalty and trust, reverence for any 
kind of authority, not to speak of regard for the 
holy will of God, had disappeared. We hear no 
longer of 7000 who had not bowed the knee to Baal 
(which is now the same thing as reposing fleshly 
confidence in worldly resources). The rottenness 
to which the body of the nation had fallen a prey 
wrought its effects without intermission. In 722 
Israel, after a protracted struggle of despair, fell 
before the conquering might of Saigon. The cir- 
cumstance that the name of not a single leader 
has come down to us from the period of the fall 
of the kingdom can be explained only on the ground 
that the religious factor was completely over 



factor was completely over- prophets there were 
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shadowed at this crisis in Israel's history. Had 
it been otherwise, the Juda'.iite historical narra- 
tive, whieh still shows a religious interest in the 
remnant of the inhabitants of Samaria (2 K l'- 4S -), 
would surely have preserved for us one name. 

3. As a matter ot course, the fall of the Northern 
kingdom was bound to exeuise a very powerful 
inlluence on the condition of things in Judah. 
The immediate result, indeed, was simply to 
strengthen the national religion. Samaria had 
fallen, Jerusalem remained. Consequently, it was 
felt, Jaliweh had rejected the Northern kingdom, 
the apostate from Judah (Is 7 17 ), whereas Judah 
was now 'the people of Jaliweh,' the continuation 
of the totality of Israel, and henceforward it, too, 
came readily to be called ' Israel.' But, above all, 
the course of events raised the prestige of the 
temple in the eyes of the people. Although 
primarily only the palace-sanctuary of Solomon, 
the possession of the temple must have served, 
after the disruption of the kingdom, to give a 
great advantage to Judah, so that Jeroboam I. 
descried in the halo that surrounded it a danger 
to the permanence of his monarchy (I lv I2'- 7 ). l'o 
the sacred Ark, which now stood in the temple in 
mysterious darkness, attached the most sacred 
recollections of the Heroic Age of the nation ; 
while the proud building of Solomon, with its 
giant substructures, was associated with the most 
glorious recollections of the Golden Age of united 
Israel; and the Northern kingdom could only re- 
flect with envy that it had no share left in this 
pride of the whole nation. 

But was not this advantage of Judah, after all, 
only an outward, not to say a purely imaginary 
and unreal, one? And did not. the prophets hnd 
it necessary, even in Judah, to complain bitterly of 
crass image worship, crude faith in opera operuta 
in the eultus, disregard of justice, and carnal trust 
in outward politics? Such questions are justified, 
but equally justified is the assertion that in Judah 
things were different from what they were in Israel. 
In the lirst place, the continuity of the David ic 
dynasty, the legitimate heir of the monarchy in- 
stituted by Jaliweh Himself, was a powerful bul- 
wark against political disorder. Once (2 K I4 15tf -)» 
indeed, we bear of a conspiracy against king 
Amaziah, which issued in his murder, without, 
however, the continuance of the dynasty being 
thereby affected. The extirpation of the family 
of David by'Athaliah (2 K II 1 ) is the work of a 
foreigner, but the latter is overthrown with all 
possible speed by the chief priest J ehoiada, in favour 
of a prince of David's line. Similarly, in 2 K 21- af - 
the murder of Anion is quickly expiated by the 
putting to death of his assassins and the placing 
of Josiah on the throne. If, owing to the prestige 
of the dynasty, even worthless kings like Ahaz 
were tolerated, how much more must a distinct 
blessing have emanated from able and religiously 
well-disposed rulers like Amaziah, Uzziah, Jotham, 
and Hezekiah. 

Again, the priesthood at the temple of Jeru- 
salem must have ranked considerably higher than 
that at Bethel and Dan. Its hereditary character 
from early times, as well as the not infrequent 
marriages which there are various indications that 
it contracted with the royal family, gave it high 
standing and political inlluence ; while the eare of 
literary and, above all, of spiritual interests was, 
without doubt, almost exclusively in its hands. 

4. In this way, by means of kings and priests, at 
least during certain considerable periods, all the 
conditions were present in Judah for implanting 
more deeply the ideas of the prophets concerning 
(rod and His true worship. And, what is the 
main point, despite the presence of many false 
prophets there. were never wanting powerful repre- 
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sentativcs of true Jahweh prophecy. It is true 
tlitit outside tlie ranks of the writin'' prophets 
only a few isolated nainuw have come down to us, 
]»ut at least we have evidence in Is S iarf - of the 
existence of a hand of disciples gathered about 
Isaiah; and tu these, as guardians and champions 
of the thoughts of the master, we must ascribe 
a far-reaching influence on future times. This 
passage conveys the distinct impression that Isaiah 
at that time/ despairing of any improvement in 
religious conditions under an Aha/, resolved to 
retire completely into the inner circle of his dis- 
ciples and give himself to esoterie teaching. It 
is accordingly not without reason that llobertson 
Smith* writes: 'The formation of this little com- 
munity was a new thing in the history of religion. 
... It was the birth of a new era in the Old 
Testament rcl.. on, for it was the birth of the 
conception of the Church, the first step in the 
emancipation of spiritual religion from the forms 
of political life.' Still, even for Isaiah there was 
left in the times of Hezekiah occasion enough to 
make his inllnence felt in favour of a truly theo- 
cratic sch< me of politics. 

It is another question how far Isaiah succeeded 
in carrying through the 1'rophetic demands even 
in the matter of the cultus, and, above all, of the 
outward form in which the Jahweh religion ex- 
pressed itself. According to the Deuteronomie 
narrative of 2 K IS 4 , Hezekiah had already entirely 
abolished the worship on the high places, shattered 
the muzziboth, and cut down the 'ds/urdk (i.e. here 
the sacred pole beside the altar); and it is usual 
to trace this 'culUti reform of Hezekiah' in a 
genera] way to the influence of Isaiah. But the 
fullowing period knows nothing of such reforms 
by Hezekiah. + This is explained, indeed, by a 
late gloss in 2 K 21 3rr - as due to the circumstance 
that Hezekiah's son, Manasseh, rebuilt the de- 
stroyed high places and set up a new 'rtshcrilh. 
Hut* the whole description contained in 2 K 22 and 
23 permit* of no doubt that the state of tilings 
which was finally put an end to by .losiah's cultus 
reform had been for centuries regarded as quite 
unobjectionable, and bad accordingly maintained 
itself without any opposition. Nay, as we see 
from 2 K 23 13 , this held good even of the 'high 
places,' i.e. places of sacriiice, which Solomon once 
erected on the Mount of Ulives for the convenience 
of his heathen wives. 

Hut if in this respect the influence of Isaiah 
upon Hezekiah eannot be maintained, especially 
as nowhere in Isaiah do we hear a word against 
the high places or the mazztboth, sueh inllnence is 
very probahle in another direction. We have seen 
that Isaiah, owing to his conception of (iod, felt 
himself called to artery polemic against the images 
of Jahweh. And so it was he, doubtless, that in- 
spired yezekiah's destruction of the brazen serpent 
made by Moses (2 K KS 4 ),* and brought about— at 
least in circles favourably disposed to the teaching 
of the prophets — a general abandonment of images 
of Jahweh. This supposition is favoured especi- 
ally by the circumstance that in after-times Jere- 
miah "found occasion, indeed, to inveigh vigorously 
against heathen idols, but not, to all appearance, 
against images of Jahweh. 

In what has been said above we do not mean to 
allirm that the idea of centralizing the cultus, 
which was Iirst realized in (121 through the law- 
book of Hilkiah, was wholly remote in the time of 

" The Prophets of Israel. Edinburgh, 1882, p. 274 f. 

t The attempt of W. Krbt(/J»> Sichmtrihtuu des Monothrismux, 
Gotthitfen, ll)o;{), notwithstanding, to trace the concentration of 
the cultus to Ht-arkifth must bv pronounced a failure. 

t The note on this subject cannnl, like the rest of the n:ir- 
rathe, he Lhe work of the licnKronomifct, hut must have been 
taken from the so-called Great Uook of Kings used by hini as 



Isaiah, or altogether foreign to that prophet's own 
mind. Not that, after the fashion of the ancient 
national religion, he re]>osed a carnal confidence in 
t he continuance of the temple, as a place which 
Jahweh could not under any circumstances give 
over to the enemies id His people, liut the idea 
that Jahweh, or at least a torin of manifestation 
of Jahweh, dwelt upon Zion, was familiar even to 
Isaiah. Even he sees in Zion — although in an 
inlinitely deeper, spiritual sense— a bulwark of the 
theocracy (2>s" J ), the dwelling-place and hearth of 
Cod (S 18 2a"- [if Vk'-'k in the latter passage = 
' heart h '] 3P). This idea of the ' house of Jahweh ' 
was, however, clearly opposed to the partitioning 
of Jahweh among a number of sanctuaries ; and, 
if Isaiah himself did not yet press for a concen- 
tration of the cultus, this may have been simply 
because he attached no importance at all to the 
external cultus, especially in the then prevailing 
forms, tin the other hand, they may 1h- right 
who discover in Itaiah's band of disciple* the forces 
we have to thank for the Iirst preliminary steps 
towards the law-book of Deuteronomy. 

Meanwhile, however, tilings hail taken quite a 
different course. After the death of Sargou (7<)5), 
Hezekiah, manifestly with the strong disapproval 
of Isaiah, bad allowed himself to be drawn into 
the vortex of the rebellion of Western Asia against 
Sennacherib. It is not improbable that the king 
himself would have preferred to listen to the 
counsels of the prophet, but that he was not 
strong enough to withstand the veritably intoxi- 
cated war-party. Isaiah (cf. especially 3U ,ff - 31 ltr ) 
declared with the utmost frankness how the 
alliance with Egypt against Assyria, which was 
promoted at Iirst seeretly and then openly, was 
to be judged from Jahweh's point of view, lint 
when the catastrophe had befallen, when the land 
was frightfully ravaged by the Assyrians, and (as 
we now know from the cuneiform inscriptions) 
over 2U0,UOU of the inhabitants bad been carried 
captive, Isaiah eomes forward to announce that 
Jahweh intends, not the destruction hut the deliver- 
ance of the sorely heset capital. Without doubt, 
this change of opinion on the part of the prophet 
was due, above all, to the perfidy with which 
Sennacherib, in spite of the submission of Hezekiah 
and the payment of an enormous tribute by Judah 
(2 K IS 14 *-), insisted upon the surrender of the 
city. 

5. The incredible happened. The Assyrians 
were compelled by pestilence to beat a hasty 
retreat; Jerusalem saw itself saved in the course 
of a night. The prophetical insight of Isaiah had 
achieved a great triumph. But the practical 
application of these occurrences, which was made 
by popular opinion and, if not by Hezekiuh him- 
self, soon afterwards by his son Manasseh, was to 
the following effect. The deliverance was attri- 
buted, not to the tlod of the prophet*, with His 
inexorable demands, but to the ancient national 
God of the land, Jahweh, who, from regard to His 
own honour, could never give over city and temple 
to the heat lien, provided only that there was no 
lack of oiler ings in extreme cases, even child- . 
sacrifices— presented to Him. That this fancy as 
to the certain ellicaey of child -saeritiee— a notion 
which was the offspring of a naturalistic concep- 
tion of (iod -had not died out even in Judah, is 
proved by the unimpeachable note of 2 Ch 2s s 
regarding the ottering of his own sons by Abaz (in 
all probability in the year 735, during the stress of 
the Syro - Epliraimitie war). Hut what happened 
then as an isolated occurrence in the extremity of 
need, what was a relapse to a stage of religion 
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fin Bainh and a Micah seemed to liave been in 
vain. Regarding the varied and gross, idolatry of 
Manasseh, all that we can learn is on the authority 
i>f a late addition (2 K 21 3Hf ) to the older narrative 
of the Deuteronomie writer. It is quite possible, 
however, that Manasseh did not shrink from an 
amalgamation of the cult of Jahweh with that of 
the host of heaven.* But the child-sacrifice with 
wiiieh he is eharged, as well as the magic ami 
soreery and necromancy, and no less the 'tis/tcnlh 
at which the Deuteronomie compiler takes such 
umbrage (21 7ff -), are certainly to be put down to 
the account, not of a disposition to idolatry but of 
a radically mistaken view of the kind of worship 
that was pleasing to God. When, again, the 
shedding of much innoeent blood is attributed 
(v. lti ) to him, this may refer to nothing more than 
outbreaks of hatred and cruelty in general. But 
we shall probably not be wrong in thinking, above 
all, of the blood of martyrs, of prophets, and pro- 
phets' disciples, who in holy indignation withstood 
the abominations that were creeping in, and who 
paid for their opposition with their life. As is well 
known, a tradition, which may be more than a 
pure legend, includes the aged Isaiah among the 
victims of the senseless fnry of the king. 

It is worthy of note that since the time of 
Micah, whose swan-song, full of the bitterest com- 
plaints, may be preserved in the fragment Mie 
the voice of Jahweh prophecy had been, so far 
The oracle of 
probably about 
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a.s we know, completely husheJ 
Nabum against Jsineveh (dating 



G(iO), lies, in view of its contents, outside our 
sphere of consideration ; while the next prophet, 
Zephaniah (r. 630), already belongs to. the time of 
Josiali. This lacuna of some 00 years in the suc- 
cession of prophets is surely not to he explained on 
the ground that cowardly fear of man closed the 
mouths of those who were raised up by God. 
Bather may we say, it was only natural that, in 
view of the cheerless condition of public religion 
and the complete pnrposelessness of any opposi- 
tion, religious zeal concentrated itself above all on 
literary work, in order to pre] tare in this way the 
dawn of better days. "We should probably assign 
to this period not only the preliminary steps to- 
wards Hilkiah's law-book (sec above, p. 699 b ), but 
in all probability also the combining of the early 
sources, J and E, of the Pentateuch — possibly also 
other fresh recensions of the earlier Historical 
books and Prophetical writings. 

6. The language of Zeph I permits us to look 
far into the conditions that prevailed prior to 
Jeremiah's coming upon the scene. Zephaniah 
commences with the threat of an annihilating 
judgment, which is to sweep away man and beast, 
.ludah and Jerusalem are to be all'ected by it 
because of their prevailing idolatry. But, along- 
side of the idolaters, Zephaniah (l dl2 ) knows also 
of men who seek not after Jahweh because He can 
neither bestow happiness nor inflict harm. This 
conclusion is again characteristic of the stand- 
point of national religion ; its adherents arc com- 
pletely mistaken as to the power of the God of 
Israel. Long experience has taught them that He 
is no match for the gods of the world -empire*. It 
is not then by any means that they deny His 
existence, but they deny that there is any prolit in 
serving Him. Of what use is a God who can 
render no help? The idea that the seeming in- 
activity of Jahweh is due to the fault of the people 
themselves is incomprehensible to them: 'they 
are settled upon their lees' (v. 1J ). 

* The altars for the whole host of heaven, mentioned in 2 K 
21 B , are derived from 2312, hut in the latter passage it may very 
well be Jahweh altara that are meant. Are we to hold, With 
liudde, that Manasseh regarded the Assyrian star -gods as 
rassate of Jahweh? 
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7. Jeremiah, who came upon the scene shortly 
after Zephaniah, had to combat first of all the carnal 
security with which the deluded people shut their 
eyes to the terrible seriousness of the situation. 
All signs of approaching ruin, all calls to repent- 
ance, were unheeded, thanks to the vain notion 
that, if it came to the worst, Jahweh nnt.st snatch 
the city and the temple out of the enemy's hands 
(of., especially, 7 4tn Bff ). In this delusion they 
were constantly encouraged by false prophets, who 
sought to heal the hurt of the people hastily, 
saying, ' Peace, peace,' when there was no peace 
(S n ). From these circles naturally emanated after- 
wards the encouragement to a senseless resistance 
of the Chald;eans, contrary to the unceasing ex- 
hortation of Jeremiah to patient submission, as 
what was alone in conformity with the purpose 
of Jahweh. 

But once more it seemed as if that indispensable 
change in the religious sentiments of the people, 
for which the pro] diets had wrought in vain, was 
to be accomplished from another quarter. The 
contents of the law-book found by Hilkiah * had 
produced an immense impression, at least upon the 
pious king Josiali, and had led him to introduce 
this code, and, at a solemn gathering in the temple, 
to bind the whole people to observe it (2 K 23" 1- )- 
The eircn instance that before doing so he took 
counsel (22 w " : ), not with Jeremiah but with the 
prophetess Ilnldah, can be explained only on the 
supposition that Jeremiah happened to be absent 
from Jerusalem at the time. For that Jeremiah 
himself placed great hopes on this law-book is 
evident from the fact that he still, about the year 
605, utters very earnest exhortations to render 
obedience to it (U lff -). At a later period, indeed, 
the nselessness even of this last attempt appears to 
have become quite clear to him ; for while he sharply 
denounces (34 1 - ff ), about the year 588, the neglect 
of a Deuteronomie command, he no longer men- 
tions the law-book as a whole. 

Hilkiah's law-book did not fail at first of outward 
results. Apart from the rigid concentration of the 
whole of the eultus at Jerusalem, + it led to a 
radical eultus reform in general. One is astounded 
in reading 2 K 23 4ff - to learn what, up till now, had 
been possible in and around Jerusalem, under the 
eyes of so pious a king as Josiah. But it would 
be wrong to represent the improvement of outward 
conditions as the only aim of the law-book in ques- 
tion. We have already (p. GS7 f . ) seen that the 
whole of Deuteronomy is inspired with the spirit 
of true Jahweh prophecy, that the service of God 
and the moral conduct it requires are based upon 
truly religious motives, namely, the humble re- 
cognition of one's own unworthiness, love to God, 
and hearty gratitude for His inexhaustible bene- 
fits. Josiah himself may have been deeply im- 
pressed and permeated with these ideas. But the 
reform which he based upon them remained for 
the mass of the people simply a royal decree which 
showed its ellects in a variety of external matters, 

* Regarding this law-book it must suffice here (cf. also above, 
p. G7l b ) to remark that, although not wholly identical with our 
present Book of Deuteronomy, it must have had the closest 
affinity with the latter. Further, we have to confess ourselves 
convinced that the discovery of the hook by Hilkiah was really 
accidental (on the occasion of repairs on the temple) and not due 
to some collusion hetween Shaphan and Hilkiah, with a view to 
imposing upon the king. The fruit of holy zeal in prophetical 
circles (see above, p. (W9 1 '), the expression of a firm conviction 
that only by the centralizing of the cnltns was deliverance still 
possible, the book may have been deposited in the temple in the 
time of Manasseh, in the hope of better days, and afterwards 
(perhaps on the death of the depositor) forgotten. Only thus is 
it explicable that IS years of JoMah's reign had passed before it 
was discovered. What ohject could the authors of the alleged 
'pious fraud ' have had in waiting so long, when all the condi- 
tions were extremely favourable for its perpetration ? 

t The attempt of Fries {Die Gesctzv finft -Us Ktinigs Josia, 
Leipzig, 1903) to explain away the demand of Dt 12 for the con 
" eultus is a complete faUure, 
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Imt, so far as the inward disposition was eon earned, 
ly.it everything as before. Moreover, the new law- 
Look produced one efTeof whiuh can hardly have 
been intended hy its authors, hut which was in- 
evitable all the same. The written Loir, being 
apparently the exhaustive, revelation of the Divine 
will, tendered liu: living iwvdoi the prophets really 
snpurlluous, in spite of the promise of Dt IS 18 . The 
supreme authority now rests with the letter of the 
Law. It is hy this standard that the Dcuterononiie 
redactors of the Hooks of Kings judge the theo- 
cratic quality of the ditlercnt kings (cf.nho Dt I7 lw ). 
All that is really left to the prophets is the task of 
expounding and enforcing the Law. 

The decisive proof that the ell'ect of .losiah's 
reform was only an external one, is found in the 
treatment to which Jeremiah was constantly sub- 
jected on account of his calls to repentance ami 
his threatening* of judgment (*2()'"-). The old 
dogma of the inviolahihty of the city and the 
temple still persisted 1111 weakened in the popular 
imagination. The people, it is true, are on one occa- 
sion (2U ,n -) so overpowered hy the greatness of the 
prophet that they shield him successfully from the 
fury of the priests and the false prophets, and even 
among the princes of .ludah there were not want- 
ing Some that favoured Jeremiah (.%'*- ' J0 ) ; hut all 
this could not check the infatuation of his enemies. 
Among the latter we have to reckon, ahove all, 
king Jehoiakini. With mingled defiance and fear 
he burned (3G- llT •) the roll containing .Jeremiah's 
messages from t5od, as if the tinal doom of Jildah 
and .Jerusalem could he averted )>y the destruction 
of the writing which announced" it. And, even 
after a terrihle warning had been furnished hy the 
deportation (in 597) of .Jehoiachin and the spirit- 
ual heads of the people, the activity of the false 
prophet* continued (*JS lff - 'Jll 1(l ). King Zedekiah 
vacillated continually between fear of the Divine 
word spoken hy the prophet and of the threats of 
the war-party, until finally his dread of the latter 
gained the upper hand, and he abandoned the 
prophet to them (3S 4,r ). If evidence were still 
wanting that the Jndah of those days was ripe for 
judgment, it would he supplied hy the circumstance 
that it was a foreigner, an Ethiopian, who reseucd 
the great sutlerer from an ignominious death. But 
even the last drop in Jeremiah's hitter cup was not 
to he spared him, namely, to see that even the ter- 
rible Divine judgment winch overtook Jerusalem in 
5S0 had remained without effect on the remnant of 
the people that was left in the land. In f>07 they 
had refused to believe in the real seriousness of the 
Divine judgment, Imt after the murder of Cedaliah 
at Mizpnh they are seized with mad terror, for now 
they entertain no don hi that .) ah well has for ever 
forsaken the laud and abandoned Mis people. In 
Egypt, to which, in spile of all the eilbrls of the 
prophet to dissuade them, they lied, taking him 
along with them, thev commenced afresh the cult 
of the queen of heaven, and attributed all the 
disasters of recent times simply to the interrup- 
tion of this cult (by the reforms of Josiah). No 
wonder that in the ellronte'v with which they 
proclaim these sentiments .rereminh sees a self- 
condemnation which excluded all thought of re- 
pentance ami forgiveness. 

If, in spite of all his bitter disillusioning*, 
Jeremiah still expected (see above, p. *>«>T > the re- 
settlement of the exiles in their native land, and 
the establishment of a * new covenant,' based on 
the true knowledge of (iod, between Hod and 
Israel, this is a striking evidence of the uncon- 
querable certainty with which he clung to the 
revelations of his God. He looked for the great 
transformation, consisting in a complete renewal 
of heart, to he yet wrought by Hod Himself (31 31 "-). 
Ilia younger contemporary, Ezekiel, see: 
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somewhat different light the further course ot 
Cod's ways with Israel, lie, tito, i> aware that 
the rebellious disposition of the people can be over- 
come only f>y a new heart and spirit bestowed by 
God ; but the way to tJiis leads, according to him, 
through a school of iron discipline, which accustoms 
the people to quite new forms of worship, and leads 
to the final triumph of the idea that for all Israel's 
acquirements and actions there is hut one supreme 
standard and one tinal goal fjod » holiness. 

V. Ezekiel. 

1. The great importance of Ezekiel for the fur- 
ther development of the religion of Israel, as 
we have sketched it at the elose of the preceding 
section, could not be recognized until the depend- 
ence of the Priests' Code upon his programme for 
the future (Ezk -lit — IS) was placed beyond doubt. 
As long as it was held possible that he, the priest, 
occupied the leisure of the Exile in constructing 
fantastic variations on the priestly legislation 
which had already been long in existence, nothing 
could he made of his hook, or at least of the clos- 
ing partes of it. Nay, it was possible, as we see 
from the Talmud, even to dispute whether the 
Hook of Ezekiel was entitled to a place at all in 
the canon of the Old Testament. Hut quite a 
different judgment has to be formed it E/.k 40-4S 
is to be regarded as a bold sketch of the future 
form of the State ami the cnltus. Then the ' priest 
in prophet's clothing' is all at once transformed 
into the pioneering genius, the real creator of 
Judaism in the narrower sense, the religion of the 
Law, which is the subsequent form of the religion 
of Israel. Not as if on that account the name of 
prophet is to be denied him altogether. On the 
contrary, we shall see immediately that in every 
particular he attaches himself to his predecessors — 
to Jeremiah in particular— and that he frequently 
assumes their ideas as self-evident. Hut with all 
this it remains true that, for the realizing of < bid's 
plans with Israel and of the demands and the 
promises of the earlier prophets, Ik; looks to the 
establishment of a priestly State, whose chief aim 
shall be the conserving of the holiness of God 
This last idea is EzekieFs own, and through it he 
acquired an extraordinary inlluenee on succeeding 
ages. 

2. The truth that Ezekiel simply takes for granted 
the religious notions of his predecessors, holds 
good in quite a remarkable way of his ronrcfitinn 
of God. The zeal with which he constantly insists 
upon his two main themes — the guilt of the people 
and the way to its removal— scarcely gives him any 
occasion for specific declarations regarding the being 
and attributes of God. Indeed, if one were to judge 
merely by appearances, Ezekiel's detailed descrip- 
tion of the glory (iiar) of Jahweh as His sensible 
form of manifestation r JGflr -43-'-,cf. above, p. MDM.], 
and of the temple as the place of God's throne and 
the place of the soles of His feet (4.V), might seem 
a return to long superseded material conceptions 
of the Godliead. Hut it is inconceivable that to 
Ezekiel the ' glorv ' of Jahweh which dwells in 
the temple should be wholly identical with His 
essential being, lie himself inveighs (S 1 -) against 
the silly delusion of those who had been left in 
•ludah, that 'Jahweh sees us not, Jahweh hath 
forsaken the land.' Hut, ahove all, it is note- 
worthy how Ezekiel handles the attitndeof Jahweh 
to the heathen peoples hostile to Israel. Scarcely 
anywhere * do we find an indication of the reasons 
for this attitude, or a rejection of false notions, 

* It is, in any case, one of the very isolated executions, when 
in 2!U« it 13 p'nt forward as one result of the judgment upon 
K|m>t that this country shall be no more a source of confidence 
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except the very frequently recurring formula, ' that 
they may know that 1 am Jahweh' (so four times 
over in the oracle against Edom in cli. 35). This 
is as much as to say, * that My absolute omnipo- 
tence, My absolute sovereignty over all peoples of 
the earth, My inviolable holiness, may be brought 
to their consciousness.' Nay, in view of 36- 0ff- , it 
looks quite as if Jahweh "s only reason for resolving 
upon the restoration of Israel was that their con- 
tinuing in exile gave occasion for blasphemies on 
the part of the heathen, and the consequent dis- 
honouring of His holy name. 

3. The thought of the election of the people and 
of the benefits bestowed upon them by Jahweh 
appears only in the striking allegory contained in 
](j4ir. lufr.^ w here there is clearly dependence upon the 
ideas of Deuteronomy, and the inference is silently 
implied of the immensity of the debt of gratitnde 
which the Divine goodness imposes upon Israel. 
The ethieal demands of Jahweh, collected in a sort 
of tanon in Ezk 18 5ff - (cf. also 2£ tiff *), partly agree 
verbatim with those of the pre -exilic prophets, 
but are partly intermingled already with allusions 
to specifically religious or, more precisely, ritual 
obligations (regard to what is sacred to Jahweh, 
Sabbath observance, refraining from sacrifice upon 
the high places, etc.). In his view of the moral 
responsibility of the individual, Ezekiel attaches 
himself entirely to the teaching of Jeremiah. Like 
the latter (cf. Jer 3\ VJl ), he opposes the delusion 
that Janweh makes the children sutler innocently 
for the sins of the fathers (18" Jtl -) ; on the contrary, 
'he that sinneth, he shall die' (v. 20 ). But the 
general rule expressed in this last saying does not 
exclude the efficacy of timely repentance : Jahweh 
wills not the death of the sinner, but that he 
should turn and live (v. 23 33 11 ). Therefore lie takes 
measures even for the warning of the ungodly by 
the prophets, and the latter are held fully respon- 
sible if they neglect this duty (3 17ff - 33). 

4. The rarity with which the above ideas are 
touched upon in Ezekiel is plainly owing to the 
circumstance that he feels himself in the first 
instance far more impelled to give strong expres- 
sion to his holy indignation at the sins and the 
consequently enormous guilt of his people. Hence 
his Divine commission has for its very starting- 
point that he is sent to ' the apostate ones, the 
house of rebellion' (2 3 - 5 5 5ff - and often). And in- 
deed it is always the same complaint that occupies 
the foreground in all his arraignments of the 
people, namely, that of gross apostasy from Jahweh 
— idolatry. 

In order rightly to appreciate this charge, two 
things must be kept in view, {a) First of all, by 
idolatry Ezekiel understands not merely the actual 
worship of strange, heathen gods,* such as he once 
beheld {8 10 '') in a vision, when he saw carried on in 
the temple at Jerusalem the worship of the 'image 
of jealousy ' (? an 'dsheroh) and of all kinds of creep- 
ing things, the lamenting for Tammuz, and the 
adoration of the sun. He includes in the term the 
whole of the Jahweh cult, in so far as it is com- 
bined with the use of images of Jahweh and sacri- 
ficial worship on the so-called ' high places.' 

The Book of Deuteronomy makes no secret that 
the abolition of the high place worship is an inno- 
vation, whieh must be carried out with a eertain 
measure of forbearance. For it really amounted 
to counting every spot outside Jerusalem profane 
— an intolerable idea to the ancient way of think- 
ing. Consequently, Deuteronomy had conceded 
to the former priests of the high places at least 
the right of officiating in the temple, and at the 
same time commended them as far as possible 

* There is no evidence for the view of Robertson Smith and 
Emend, that in Ezk 8 it is ancient Israelitish family or tribal gods 
that are in v lew. 
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to kindness at the hands of the people. An 
absolute condemnation of the high plaee worship 
as a heinous sin was thus far from its intention, 
although it held that subsequent to the time 
of Solomon the confining of the coitus to .the 
temple had become a universal obligation. Quite 
different is the judgment of Ezekiel. The occur- 
rences of the year 597, by whieh he had suffered so 
much personally, and the days that followed, had 
revealed to him that the roots of the evil lay too 
deep to be removed by the reforms of Josiah. Not 
only from the time of Solomon, but from the very 
first the worship of Israel, even when it had 
Jahweh for its object, had been pure idolatry, 
masquerading first in Egyptian (23 3 - 8 )* and after- 
wards in Canaanite dress. The latter is what is 
referred to by the prophet at the commencement 
of his great arraignment of Jerusalem in eh. 16 : 
' Thy birth and thy nativity are of the land of the 
Canaanites; thy father was an Amorite, and thy 
mother a Hittite.' Ezekiel's intention here is not 
to teach any tiling new about the earliest history 
of Israel, but simply to characterize in the strongest 
fashion the heathenish form of its worship. Tins 
comes out not only in the two great indictments 
of ehs. 16 and 23, but also elsewhere (ef. e.g. 44 6fl -). 
The heathen character of this worship is shown to 
consist not only in specifically heathen praetices 
eonnceted with the cnltus, such as excess and 
immorality at the sacrificial meals, but in the 
utter lack of fine feeling for what is holy and 
worthy of the Deity. No wonder that Ezekiel 
regarded the transferring of this eultns to one 
sanctuary as only a half measure, which must now 
be energetically superseded by a whole one. For, 
even after the reforms of Josiah, the sanctuary 
had been further 'defiled'; in particular, images 
of Jahweh appear to have been afterwards reintro- 
duced and to have played an ^important role (5 U 

QiS. 13 f20\ 

(b) But, secondly, the charge of idolatry as 
adultery against Jahweh includes also eourting 
the favour and aid of the heathen powers. This 
is clearly the case in 16- 6fl \ probably also in 23 a - s - 
i«-2i. elsewhere it is sometimes doubtful whether 
actual apostasy to heathen gods, as the result of 
political intercourse, is not intended. To Ezekiel, 
indeed, all eontaet with the sphere of heathendom 
causes outward and inward defilement. 

5. 1 n the view of Ezekiel, both kingdoms (Samaria 
in 23 4 under the name , Qhdlah = ' her [own] tent,' 
and J c-iusalem under the name 'Qholibah = ' my tent 
is in her ') are naturally in the same condemnation. 
Yet Judah's guilt is greater in so far as she has 
not only failed to take warning from the fate of 
Sodom and of Samaria, but has acted even more 
corruptly than these her sisters. Therefore the ill- 
fortune of the latter is to be reversed, that they 
may serve for the profound humiliation of Judah ; 
for the latter has shown by her conduct, that, in 
comparison with herself, even Sodom and Samaria 
still deserved consideration (16 46ff - 23 11 ). 

6. The special eharges made by Ezekiel (esp. 
22«ff-) against Jerusalem are concerned, above all, 
with the perverting of justice and the committing 
of deeds of violence, and remind us strongly of the 
ever recurring complaints of the earlier prophet*. 
The only strange feature is the emphatic mention 
of ineest (22 10fl ), which it is impossible to under- 
stand in a figurative sense. Moreover, all classes 
share in the general corruption : the king (Zede- 
kiah), who is to pay heavily for his perjury and 

* The picture of gross unchastity which the prophet draws 
in such realistic fashion in chs. 16 and 23 can only he intended, 
in accordance with a familiar usage of language, to stand for 
idolatry (a view which is confirmed by 20^) ; and thus the sug- 
gestion is very natural that Ezekiel was led to the above judg- 
ment by referring Am 526 to the E^ptian period of the people's 
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breach of treaty \l' Vi(r -) ; the prinett*. who are like 
wolves and worthless shepherds (*J'J- 7 3t" r -) ; the 
priests, who are forgetful of their duties [$£■*) ; 
the lying prophets (l.'i ,tfi ih!^) and prophetesses 
(13 17IT '), who lull the people into fal>e security. 

All this guilt cries for vengeance. A fooling of 
pity for the perishing people is awakened, indeed, 
in the heart of Kzekiel !>y the view of lh» approa«h- 
ing terrible judgment, hill the transgression is too 
great fur pardon to he still possible (I) 3 II 13 and 
often). Even .inch examples of piety as Noah, 
Daniel, and Job could now ctl'ect nothing by their 
intercession ; at Mio-.t they would be able to save 
only themselves (]4 m -). The judgments that now 
threaten are only the close of tln'*e that have long 
—always, indeed, in vain -been impending over 
Israel/ Quite peculiar in this connexion is the 
prophet's doctrine that .Jahweh has punished the 
Israelites for their apostasy by giving them com- 
ii.amlinents that were not good, as, for instance, 
the order for child-saerilice. Duly in this sense 
can the language of 4tf)» ff - be understood, even if 
the prophet in Hi-" '- and 23* speaks of these 
sacrifices as odered to idols, lint it is almost 
inconceivable that Ezekiel should have repre- 
sented child • sacrifice as instituted by Jahweh 
Himself for the purpose of destroying Israel. 
Perhaps he speaks of the command of Ex 22* W* 
as 'not good ' simply because it gave occasion to 
the delusion that Cod demanded not only the 
dedication but the actual savriiiee of the iirst- 
born. 

Ezekiel foresees with perfect clearness the ap- 
proach of the rhalda-ans (SI-*™-), t lie siege of the 
city, with all its horrors (4 lff - l0 '-), as well as its 
burning to the ground (JU-). I!y symbolical actions 
be portrays the fate of the besieged, the fresh 
decimation of those who had apparently escaped 
(3 ltt ), and their departure to exile (|*2 : " r ). Sword, 
famine, and pestilence shall devour them without 
intermission ; the land shall become a desolation 
and, along with its people, the subject of savage 
mockery by the heathen <,"> Mfr - 33 s7 "-) ; the inhabit- 
ant* themselves, carried into exile, shall have to eat 
unclean bread in the place of their oaptivity (4 mf -), 

7. But this easting on" i- not to be linal. It 
would appear, indeed, from 21*"'* as if the pious 
and the ungodly were alike to be overwhelmed by 
the judgment— a declaration to which E/ekiel 
evidently felt impelled for the time by the facts 
of the ease ; but at bottom the old I 'rophetta ex- 
pectation abides, that a certain number, however 
tew, shall escape sword and famine, wild beasts, 
ami pestilence (14- ,,r -). For Kzekiel beholds in 
spirit {$*"•) not only the fall of Jerusalem into the 
hands of the enemy, but also the mark put by the 
angel on the foreheads of those who are destined 
to escape. And, further, he sees in spirit (37 ,ir *) 
the resurrection of the dead bones (i.e. the people 
Mink as it were into the grave in exile) by the 
breath of Hod, which awakens them to new life. 
Thotv who are brought back to the Holy Land 
fdiall henceforward, after the removal of all the 
former aljominations, dwell there secure, and re- 
joice in rich blessings from Jahweh's hand (]P 7f - 
o S -.»f. 3ji3tr. :{,^.w.i. :#»*.), Kor lie remembers His 
former promises, forgives Jerusalem all her sins, 
and concludes with her an ever enduring covenant 
jj,j<wir. 37*j ][ ); m „ no , nme ],j ( | pl ]]jj, f ;i ,. e f ro in 

1 1 is people now that He has poured out His spirit 
upon them (3<F). And, as the result of this 
receiving of the spirit of (Jod, it is promised that 
the old nature shall have its place taken by 
another spirit and a new heart,* that the stony 

* The call in lb 3 ', in a somewhat <tiftVrt»iit connexion, 'Make 
you a new heart and a new spirit, ' iIocm not invalidate the 
tmlh that lha bestowal ot the new spirit can come Iroui God 
aaly. 



heart shall be changed into a soft heart of ilesh 
(ll 18 30- ti '-). 

s. In so far as its fulfilment necessitates an 
extraordinary interposition of Liod, the last men- 
tioned promise may already be included in the 
category of Mearianiw prophecies (in the wider 
sense). Such prophecies, even in the narrower 
sense, are found m Kzekiel, although sparingly 
and with no special emphasis. Thus the tender 
sprout taken from the top of the tall cedar, and 
planted on a high and lofty mountain (the temple 
liill), where it grows to be a majestic cedar (!7"' r ), 
can stand only for the Messianic king of David's 
race, under whom Urael is to dwell secure. l»v 
his exaltation shall the heathen kingdoms ('a)l 
the trees of the held') learn to know the power of 
Jahweh. The^e is no mention here then of the 
exercise of world-empire by the Messianic king. 
So also in '2l 3 - ,: ■' 7, it is said only that the State 
shall lie low until he comes to whom it [.w. the 
rule] belongs and to whom Jahweh gives it. A 
descendant of David is iirst expressly promised by 
Ezekiel in 34- 3 '- ; but even there not as the cham- 
pion and saviour of the people, but only as the 
faithful shepherd, who shall feed the tloek after 
.Jahweh Himself (v. ,ir *, clearly dependent on Jer 
'.23 ,ff -) has intervened on behalf of His slice] > and 
even zealously discharged the shepherd's olliec for 
them (v. Ilff ). It is only after this that He is to 
set over them a single shepherd, namely His 
servant David. That this does not mean king 
David rcdiriciis, but, as in the case of the ' righteous 
shoot' of David in Jer *J3 5 , only one who rules in 
the spirit of David, is shown by the simple fact 
that he is not once called ' king' ; on the contrary, 
it is said in v.- 4 ' I, Jahweh, will be their Cod, 
and my servant David shall be prinee (irjrj) in the 
midst of them.' Hut, beyond this, nothing is predi- 
cated of him. It is Jahweh alone that concludes a 
covenant of peace with the people (v. Kff -), confers 
upon them security from wild beasts, as well as 
from oppression and mockery by their enemies, 
ami imparts rich fertility to the land. The same 
prediction occurs in 37 3 " r * in connexion with the 
symbolic action whereby two staves (Jndah and 
Joseph) are to be joined together in the hand 
of Ezekiel. Even the long fallen "'ortheni king- 
dom is to be reunited with Judah so as to form 
one kingdom under one king. Hut once more it 
is Jahweh Himself (v. 23 ) who delivers and purilies 
them, that they may beeome again His people. 
Now, it is true that in 37-^-, as compared with B4 3 , 
there appears to be an advance in so far as 37*"' 
declares not only ' and my servant David shall be 
kitiff over theni,' but (\\ ,ja ) 'my servant David 
shall rule over them for ever.' Can it be that the 
expectations of Ezekiel underwent such a trans- 
formation in the interval that he now looked for a 
king whose dominion should be unending? This 
is impossible, for it would completely contradict 
the role which the ' prince' (not the kitty) plays in 
the future programme of Ezk 40-1N (see below). 
But, even apart from that, in eh. 37 as in eh. 34 
Jahweh appears so prominently as the real lluler 
dwelling in His sanctuary in the midst of the 
people and exercising towards them the everlast- 
ing covenant of peace, that there is scarcely room 
left for the idea of the Messiah. 

1). As elsewhere in the expectations of the pro- 
phets regarding the future, a pretty large space is 
occupied in Kzekiel with threatening* ngainsi 
foreign nations; nay, it would seem from 30-' ■ as 
if the' Day of the boRD,' which bad been looked 
for from the time of Amos, was exclusively a 
day of judgment upon foreign peoples. The hos- 
tility of these peoples U> Israel is also, it is true, 
peeilied as a ground of the Divine anger [thus we 
* irst foi revenge of 
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the Ammonites, 2o 3 ; the Moahites, v. 8 ; the 
Edomites, v. 1 ' -2 , and again in eh. 35 ; the Philis- 
tines, 25 15 ; the Tyrians, 26-] ; but the main point 
of view always is that all the splendour and proud 
display of the heathen is to be brought low, 'in 
order that they may know that I am Jahweh ' 
(2o 7 - "• 17 etc.). * Henee the longest and the severest 
threatenings are directed against the haughtiest 
ami most powerful peoples : against Tyre (chs. 
26-28), beeause she has declared herself to be the 
perfection of beauty (27 3 ), and her king has claimed 
even to be a god (28 2 ) ; against the Egyptians (chs. 
29-32), because the Pharaoh has boasted, ' mine is 
the Nile, I have maile it' (29 3 ). God is going to 
punish this arrogance as He formerly punished 
that of the Assyrian warriors, whose graves (as 
those of the most heinous offenders} are ' set in the 
uttermost paits of the pit ' (32- 3 , where by the way 
there is the lirst approximation to a distinction 
between inhabitants of the under world, and thus 
to the doctrine of the pains of hell). 

10. A peculiarity of the eschatology of Ezekiel 
is Ids expectation of a hostile storm of great 
masses of people, led hy Gog the prince of the 
land of Magog, against the resettled land of Israel, 
that is to say, after the dawn of the Messianic age 
(eh. 3S f.). Here too the essentia) point of view is 
that stated in 3S 16 ' that the nations may know 
me when I shall show myself holy before their 
eyes' (cf. also 39 7 ). Neither here nor anywhere 
else in Ezekiel is there any hint that this know- 
ledge is to lead further to these peoples attaching 
themselves to Jahweh and thus sharing in Israel's 
salvation. Gog is to fall upon the mountains of 
Israel; and so enormous shall be the number of 
his warriors, that for seven years on end their 
weapons shall serve for fuel, and seven years shall 
be required for the burying of their dead bodies. 

When Ezekiel (3S 17 ) appeals to the predictions of 
former prophets concerning Gog, it is impossible to 
say what utterances of theirs (provided they have 
come down to us at all) he may have had in view. 
But, in any ease, his allusion to them is a proof 
that the pre-exilie prophecies had already beeome 
to him the object of reflexion. And this implies at 
the same time the consciousness that the old form 
of prophecy, as the product of a direct operation of 
the spirit of God, was practically extinct, and had 
essentially to be replaced by literary activity. 

11. To this last domain belongs, beyond doubt, the 
whole section made up of chs. 40 48, which, as was 
pointed out above, proved of epoch-making import- 
ance for the form afterwards assumed by the re- 
ligion of Israel, containing as it does a sketch of 
the new form to be given to the sanctuary and the 
cultus after the return of the people from exile.* 
Not that even in chs. 1-39 there are no hints at 
all pointing to this final aim of the Divine judg- 
ments, for we lind such, for instance, in 20*"' and 
'31" 6 - ,J8 . But in chs. 40-48 these interests— the re- 
construction of the temple in all its details, the 
exaet regulation of offerings and festivals, etc. — 
come so strongly into the foreground that every- 
thing else, i.e. all that does not belong to the 
cultus, looks like a mere appendage and scarcely 
worthy of mention. 

{a} All the manifold and complicated regula- 
tions in chs. 40-48 have, strictly viewed, only one 
underlying idea— namely, the perfeet representa- 
tion and conservation of the holiness of God, in 
opposition to the endless detriment done to it in 
the pre- exilic period. This conservation, more- 
over, is to be effected by means of a great number 
of external institutions and ordinances. To be 
sure, these are at bottom only symbolical pictures 
of the Divine holiness and of the zeal direeted 

* Cf. Bertholet, Der Yerfamingsentwurf den Ezechiel inseiner 
religionsgeschkhtlichen Bedeut\vng t Freiburg i. B. t 1896.. 



towards its maintenance, but striet attention to 
them is absolutely indispensable instead of being 
(as the sacrifices were in the estimation of the 
earlier prophets) merely an expression, that might 
be disj tensed with at need, of a pious frame of 
mind. Ezekiel is in fact the founder of h\g<d 
religion, the Levitieal system. It is, above all, 
characteristic of this standpoint that any wrong 
done to the holiness of God is estimated exclusively 
as an objective fact, without regard to the inten- 
tion and motive of the author of the. wrong. Un- 
witting Levitieal defilement and knowing sin in- 
volve exactly the fame degree of guilt. 

(6) At the head of all the regulations in question 
naturally stand those about holy ground. The 
idea that now the whole land is sacred to Jahweh, 
finds its symbolical expression in the high degree 
of holiness whieb attaches not only to the temple, 
the dwelling-plaee of Jahweh, but to the whole 
quarter surrounding the temple, on the summit of 
the hill (43 12 ). For city and temple are henceforth 
to stand on a very lofty mountain (40-), in token 
that they surpass in importance every other spot 
on earth. Any pollution of the sanctuary, such as 
was formerly occasioned by the close proximity of 
the royal giaves to the temple (43 7 ), is now com- 
pletely excluded. The holiness of the fore-court is 
constantly recalled by the keeping shut of the east 
tloor, (44 1 ), by whieh Jahweh returned from the 
Mount of ( Hives to the sanctuary. But the whole 
of the saered precincts, including the quarters of 
the priests and the Levites, isaterumdhof the land 
(45 ltf - 4S 8ff -), a kind of oblation whereby all the rest 
of the land is likewise hallowed and made lit for use, 
as the fruits of the land are, through the rendering 
of the first fruits to Jahweh. Directly adjoining 
the saered preeinets is the ground oeenpicd by the 
city, and the land which appertains ex officio to the 
* prince.' To the former of these a certain measure 
of holiness still belongs; in fact, according to 48^ 
(the closing word of the whole section), the eity is 
to be called Jahveh-shmmivlh, 'Jahweh is there.' 
It belongs to no one tribe exclusively, but members 
of all the tribes are to people it (4S ,a ). 

(c) Suitably to its above significance, the city 
along with the sacred tcrihncth is the heart and 
almost the exaet central point of the whole 
country ; for to the north of it lie seven, and to 
the south five tribes, the latter — quite contrary 
to the former historical state of things — including 
even lssachar, Zebulun, and Gad. The district to 
the east of the Jordan had been probably for a long 
time too largely occupied by heathen for Ezekiel 
to count it as any longer belonging to the Holy 
Land. On the other hand, the strangers dwelling 
in the midst of Israel, who have begotten sons (i.e, 
who are permanently settled there), are to be on 
exactly the same footing as native-born Israelites, 
and are equally to reeeive a possession (47"). The 
meaning of this at tirst sight strange prescription 
is simply that in the new State there can be only 
full - blooded members of the worshipping com- 
munity, possessed of equal rights, but sharing 
also equal responsibilities. 

(d) Finally, the idea that the land consecrated 
to Jahweh has His blessings showered upon it, 
finds very drastic expression in the prophecy of 
the temple spring (47"'-), which, taking its ri^e 
under the temple itself, is at lirst a tiny rill, but 
after a course of 4U00 cubits has already become a 
mighty river, which causes the numerous trees on 
its banks to bear foliage that is ever green and 
fruits that never fail, which makes the waters of 
the Dead Sea wholesome and teeming with lisd*- 
The ex planation offered for nil this is that 'because 
the water proceeds from the 'sanctuary' it has a 
magical efficacy (47 12 ). 

to which even thj most subtle 
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prescriptions regarding points in the culhus art' 
of importance in the eyes of Kzekiel, is shown 
hv his regulations concerning t he sacrilicini tables 
(4<i Jinr -), the priests' cells (4& M -), the sin - oll'ering 
in connexion with the seven days' dedication of 
the altar (43 ,hir -), the measures and weights to 
he n*ud in the eiihns (4h m -), tlie rules for festivals 
and sacriiiccs ^j 1 ^ 1 ; ef. also the eoniplieated pre- 
scriptions as to the place and number of tlie 
sacrifices to be otl'cred by the 'prince,' ch. 4G>, 
With reference to the festivals, it is noteworthy 
that, as is »huwn even by their exact dating, they 
have now lost their connexion with the course of 
nature [xr. as harvest festivals] and have become 
simply church festivals ; for, apart from the pro- 
hibition of leaven at the time of the Passover, 
there is no mention of anything but the ollicial 
offerings to he presented (4fV lir -). Very striking is 
the complete ignoring of tlie Keast of \\ eeks, which, 
on the ground of very ancient tradition, is retained 
even by I' ; and no less so is the fact that tlie two 
data of atonement, of which Kzekiel place* one at 
the beginning of each half of the year (45 lMr ). do 
not represent days of humiliation on the part of 
the people, hut contemplate an atonement for the 
sanctuary by means of external ceremonies 'on 
account of those who may have offended through 
error or ignorance.' The purifying of the temple 
building from kevitical delilenient appears here as 
the main object to such a degree that the cleansing 
of the heart, which to the prc-cxilie, prophets was 
by far the most important matter, remains uu- 
nieii tinned. 

(/) Much of what is ordained by Kzekiel may 
have been based upon ancient tradition, which 
was perhaps familiar to him in connexion with the 
exercise of his duties as priest. New, however, 
beyond doubt, and of great consequence is his dis- 
tinction (40 w and csp. 44 ,ifr ) between those priests of 
Levi who are also descendants of /adok [i.e. who 
belong to the hereditary priesthood established at 
.lerusalein), and those other priest* of Levi who 
have ministered to the people in the times of error 
(/>. the former priests of the high places). The 
priesthood in future is to pertain to the Zadokites 
alone. The other class are 'to bear the conse- 
quences of their guilt " (4 t Ultt '-), and are condemned 
to discharge all the menial offices of theenltns which 
were formerly attended to by mie i renin ei*ed ones 
(slaves and prisoners of war). Kzekiel in this way 
lirst paved tlie way for that distinction between 
priests and Levite* which is so familiar to ns in I' 
ami the Chronicler, that we can hardly conceive 
of the cultns of Israel without it from the time of 
Sinai downwards, although, as a matter of fact, it 
is still quite unknown even to the iJuokof Deutero- 
nomy. 

(7) When we turn to the special rules for the 
priests 4( 17ff -), it is again noteworthy that at the 
head of their ollicial duties |v. a ) is the instruction 
of the people in the distinction between holy and 
common, clean and unclean : it is only after this 
that there is mention of their judicial functions. 

{It) Uy the side of the priests the Jiwinr ' prince.' 
plays, as was remarked above, a somewhat colour- 
less part. A head was necessary, anil nothing was 
more natural than to form a connexion here with 
the historical tradition of many centuries, namely, 
the expectation of a political' head belonging to 
the family of David. Surprise has been full quite 
unnecessarily that Kzekiel does not assign to the 
priestly Slate a spiritual head nay, that be is 
altogether silent about the 'high priest.' Hut in 
the pn-exilic period there had been no hitjh priests 
at all, hut at most at Jerusalem /■/,<>/' priu*ts\ The 
latter, moreover, were simply exalted officials of 
the king, and it may rety well be that Kzekiel 
had good reasons for not wislyng. to *-m» nricsUy 



officials of this kind reintroduced. It was quite 
outside the scope of his ideas that in the new 
Jerusalem the place of the national political head 
should be taken by a spiritual one in fact, by 
a hitfh firivst. Kzekiel, then, retained a political 
head ; but the latter is, strictly speaking, only the 
guarantor tor the regular performance ot* the 
cultns. It is scarcely right to speak of a Miv.-reign 
prince. If this m'lx'i has a tract of hind assiynvd 
to him at the eastern and western ends of the 
ten tin ft It, it is with the strangely distrustful remark 
added, 'that my princes may iio more oppress my 
people, but give the land to tlie house of I*rne] 
according to their tribes' (4,">* lu 1 * 1 ). The prince, 
indeed, receives a further ttnhtwh from the people, 
levied on wheat, barley, oil, and sheep (4r> KI "-) ; but 
in return he is to provide all the offerings foi the 
congregation at the festivals, the new moons, and 
the Saldiaths, as well as the daily morning hurut- 
ollering and meal-offering (4fJ l3tK ). The one pre- 
rogative In; enjoys is that of entering tlie vestibule 
of the east door (which is usually closed), that 
from its threshold he may behold the preparing 
of his sacrifices li\- the priests, and may stand there 
and pray M4 J 4u' j ). That Ezekiel does not think 
of this nasi as the Messiah, is a fact that needs no 
proof, 

(/) When we now ask, linal]y,Wliat was Kzekiel's 
own view about the fulfilment of, his programme 
for the future?, the answer must he to the follow- 
ing cllect. A distinction must be drawn between 
expectations the fullilment of which was in no 
man's power (such as the elevation of the temple 
hill, or the producing of the temple spring, or even 
the bringing back of the ten tribes*, and expec- 
tations within the range of human effort. With 
these last Kzekiel was perfectly in earnest, and he 
was fully justilied by the further course of event*. 
In some instances, it is true, the force of ancient 
usage was stronger than the theory of the prophet, 
as, for example, in the ease of the Ke:ist of U eeks. 
Other prescriptions, such as the degrading of the 
former priests of the high places, evidently could 
be carried out only after severe conflicts and in a 
very much mitigated form. But, upon the whole, 
it remains true that we have now in I* a rearrange- 
ment of the cultns approximating as nearly as 
possible to the prescriptions of Kzekiel. Particu- 
larly convincing is the evidence for this which is 
furnished by the parallels in I* to the special rules 
for the priests contained in Kzk 4t !7ir \ To all 
appearance, the priestly circles anil that, too, at 
different centres — had already begun during the 
Kxile to reduce the ideas of Kzekiel to a cultns 
law. The fruit of these labours varied, yet all 
inspired with the same spirit — was the great 
priestly book of history and law, the introduction 
of which gave to post -exilic Judaism the final 
stamp which it bears, not only in New Testament 
times but down to the present day. 

lint here once more the truth is manifested that 
historical development is not always in a straight 
line. Right in the midst of the labours devoted to 
the codification of a priestly law in the spirit of 
Kzekiel we come once more upon a powerful ex- 
hibition of genuine Jahweh prophet ism in the 
form of the so-called 1 >etiteto- Isaiah, to which we 
must next turn our attention. 

VI. The so-cai.u;i> Devttero-Isaiiui. 

1. It may now be regarded as linally established 
that with Is 40 an entirely new book comment's, 
which nowhere makes any claim to I e the work of 
Isaiah. Tin- compass of* this so-called 1 >eut«ro- 
Isaiah is still, however, the subject of controversy. 
According to the view that at one time generally 

•vjfcilcd.it em braced. eh-s. 1'i-OG. Iiut moru and 
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more confirmation has been discovered for the 
proposition already propounded by Eiehhorn and 
reaffirmed l>y Knenen, that a portion of these 
chapters can have been composed only at Jeru- 
salem after the return from the Exile.* At first 
it was thought sufficient to separate oil' chs. 63-66 
as a later addition, but finally it has become 
almost the general fashion to distinguish between 
chs. 40-55 as Deutero- Isaiah, and elis. 56-66 as 
Trito-Isaiah. The present writer is among those 
to whom this view commends itself as the correct 
one. It may be remarked that Is 40-66 is a strik- 
ing proof that questions of authenticity have little 
bearing upon the value of the religious and ethical 
contents — or, in short, upon the character as revela- 
tion— of an OT writing. The full meaning of the 
glorious book made up of Is 40-55 could be first 
appreciated and established only by those who 
taught men to understand it historically from the 
last years before the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus 
(538 B.C.) and the return of a portion of the exiles 
as authorized by him. 

2. The book of the 'Great Unknown' would 
have had significance enough for his contempor- 
aries even if it had been nothing more than a book 
of consolation for the exiles, assuring them of the 
end of the captivity, return to the Holy Land, and 
a renewed dispensation of Jahweh's grace. But 
it contains infinitely more than this. Krom an 
elevated prophetical viewpoint, which is scarcely 
reached again in the OT period, it brings the 
whole preceding history of Israel as well as its 
whole future under the scheme of an original, 
all-wise, saving purpose of Jahweh, which has for 
its object the whole world of nations. The barriers 
of national religion are here completely burst, and 
the foundation laid for a universal religion, and all 
this without the old Prophetic ideas of the election 
and pre-eminence of Israel being given up. How 
these two apparently heterogeneous notions could 
be united, will have to be shown afterwards. The 
whole, solitary glory of Deutero - Isaiah we shall 
best appreciate if Ave compare it with Ezekiel or 
the nearly contemporaneous passages Dt 4 luf - and 
32 s . In Ezekiel's future expectations there was 
no room for any share of the neathen in the salva- 
tion of Israel. In Dt 4' yf -, again, the view is stated 
without any circumlocution that Jahweh lias des- 
tined the heathen to serve the star-gods (i.e. prac- 
tically condemned them to idolatry), whereas He 
has chosen Israel to be Mis own possession. Quite 
the same notion is expressed in Dt 3'2 & 'Jahweh 
fixed the bounds of the peoples according to the 
number of the gods' [o*.iSjf 'if, hXX ay-){\w)> Oeov, 
MT wrongly %~y?\ 'p], i.e. He assigned to each of 
the (subordinate) gods a particular people, whereas 
He declared Israel to he His own heritage, 

3. We have just described Deutero- Isaiah's fun- 
damental notion of a Divine purpose of salvation, 
which is at present becoming plain — a purpose 
which includes all nations, ami which at the same 
time aolvos all the enigmas of Israel's history. It 
is primarily under this notion that we must sub- 
sume all the declarations from which our prophet's 
very lofty conception of God may be gathered. 

* The following have specially contributed to the elucidation 
of the controversy regarding I>eutero- and Trito-Isaiah : Imhin, 
in his Commentary on Isaiah in the Kurzer U doom,, iiottingen, 
1S02, 2nd ed. 19U2 [holds that Trito-Isaiah commences with ch. 
56] ; Chevne, Introduction to the liovk of Isaiah, London, ls!)o 
[places 5G'-3 58. 59 under Artaxerxes n. or in. ; 037-6412 about 
'6M B.C. ; ch. (sti under Darius Uchus] ; H. Gressuiann, L'ebcr die 
in Jcx. cc. J6'-6'd' vorau-xtjpsetzten zeitgcschichtlichen Verhdltnisse, 
Gottingen, lS9f> [holds that chs. 56-G6 are not a unity, but that 
they are all post-exilic and emanate from Judiua] ; E. Littinann, 
Ufil+e die Ahfasmngszeit dea Tritojexaja, Freiburg i. B., ls!W 
[Trito-Isaiah is held to embrace 56-G3*> (except 595-s and perhaps 
oli'-s) as well as chs. C5 and G6 (except GG" 2 ^-). and to emanate 
wholly from the period between 457 ard 445, prior to the arrival 
of Nehemiah ; on the other hand, 63 7tt uid 64 date from between 
$oX and 520J. 



An absolutely harmonious plan of the Universe 
implies the solity of God. Absolute monotheism 
here reaches its clearest and sharpest expression 
(43101. 446. 8 4 5 sj. h. i8\ # Tlie continuous fulfilment 
of the plan presupposes His eternity (41 4 44 6 ), un- 
ehangeahleness (41 4 43 ia ), and always equally full 
power (40 ,Jiff ). God's omnipotence is proved, above 
all, by His creative work : He alone has stretched 
forth the heavens and formed the earth (40 12, — ff - " a 
40.} 4424 4512. iHj | n t j ie f u ] nesR f His omnipotence 
and the strength of His might (40 26 ) ; it needed 
but His call, and these things were there (48 13 ). 
He is the maker of all families of men from the 
beginning (41 4 ), and eontrols by His sovereign 
omnipotence the fortunes even of the greatest 
(40- 3( -)— nay, the nations are before Him only as a 
drop on [the side of] the bucket or a speck of dust 
on the balance (40 lr,ff ). How shall the individual 
ever contend with Him, the potsherd with the potter 
(45 H ) ? As in the first Isaiah, so here God is fre- 
quently called 'the Holy One of Israel,' and that, 
in like manner, in the sense of llis absolute eleva- 
tion above everything creaturely and perishable, 
and hence, of couise, above all stain and dishonour 
(41». 16 43a. 14 L >tc). The same attribute excludes 
absolutely any representation of God by images 
(40 l8lT ), and, in general, our prophet cannot suffici- 
ently emphasize the folly and senselessness of idol 
and image worship (of. 41-", and very specially the 
almost humorous description in 44 y . lT - 46 (it -). The 
holiness of God requires also that all llis actings 
should have for their deepest motive the honour of 
His name (4S' J - n ). He will not give His honour 
to another, nor His glory to idols (42 B ), as if they 
had accomplished what was His work alone. 

4. The scanty references to the means whereby 
God accomplishes His world-plan and saving pur- 
pose, make mention, above all, of the projthctic 
word. This has irresistible power (55 luf *) and eter- 
nal validity (4u 8 ). In the exact pre-announcement 
of the wonderful events that are passing (the mis- 
sion of Cyrus and the impending deliverance of 
Israel), our prophet sec one of the strongest evi- 
dences of the solity and omnipotence of the God 
of Israel (41 -*"■ 42 9 43 lutr - 44 7f -" 0f - 45 J1 46 luf - 4S W - ,4ff -) ; 
the idols, which are things of nought, can neither 
explain the past nor predict the fnture (41- m -). 

5. Deutero- Isaiah, like the pre- exilic prophets 
and the hook of Deuteronomy, traces the pre- 
ferential treatment of Israel to its election (4] 3( -) ; 
but this last is ascribed not simply to God's love 
for Israel, as might appear from 43 at -, but to the 
special purposes which Jahweh wills to accomplish 
for the benefit of the whole world, by the instru- 
mentality of Israel, His servant (see below). On 
this account lie has carried them all along from 
their mother's womb (46') ; and, when by their sins 
they provoked His just anger, He gave them, 
indeed, into the hands of their enemies (42 jaa - 50 1 
51 17 ) ; but it was not His intention that Babylon, 
the instrument of executing His vengeance, should 
show herself pitiless against Judah (47°). All the 
more on that account God regards the old guilt of 
the people as atoned for— nay, as doubly expiated 
l40 2 51 lM ). All the same, the coming deliverance 
is nothing but the outcome of the free favour of 
God ; it has been brought about neither by sacrifice 
nor any other merit on the part of Israel, which, 
on the contrary, has sinned from the time of its 
first father (.laeob) and deserved destruction in 
consequence (43'-- 11 '' 4S 1 - 4S ). But Jahweh blots out 
their transgressions as a cloud (44--). 

In view of all this, there is the less justification 
for Zion's discouragement, and her complaint that 
she is forsaken and forgotten by God (40 J7 49 14 ). 
As little as a mother is forgetful of her sucking 
child has God forgotten the community of Israel 
V" ,(4'J tr '). Nay, ilejs. at once her creator aud httf 
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husband, who can never cast otl" the wife of his 
youth (54 Jff -). 

G. The instrument employed by Jahweh for the 
deliverance of His people and the further neeom- 
plishmentof His saving purpose, is Cyrus, of whom 
and nf who#e Pi vine mission the propliet speaks in 
such honourable terms that it has been suggested 
that he actually saw in hiin the Messiah promised 
by the earlier prophets. Jaliweh Himself speaks 
of Cyrus as His * shepherd ' (44 a ), nay as His 
'anointed,' whom He has taken by the right hand 
that He may cast down peonies before him, whom 
for Israel's sake He has called by name (4.j 1iT ), for 
whom He will make all his ways plain (4,V Sf -), as 
the man of His counsel (46 11 ), whom He loves (4S 1 * 1 ). 

If the victorious career of Cyrus is to be thus 
interpreted, Israel has no more occasion for anxious 
fears, but may with full complacency look for the 
manifestation of the glory of Jahweh (40 s 4I ,U!T -). 
God ensures to the exiles a secure return ; He 
gathers them from all quarters (-43™-), and outdoes 
even His own former mighty acts when He brought 
His people forth from Egypt (43 l6,T ). He fashions 
for them in the desert a road well constructed 
and free from danger (40 s 42 ,fi 43- 49 ,< "-), makes 
abundant provision of water and noble trees (41 16f - 
43 )str - 4S- 1 ), and Himself leads them like a loving 
shepherd (40 n 52 12 ). All nature accompanies these 
redemptive acts with a song of jubilation (A'l m - 
44- 3 4*J 1S 55' 2 ). * The returned exiles shall be as a 
bridal ornament to Zion, the seemingly forsaken 
and sorely troubled, who shall now Vie astonished 
at the multitude of her children, and scarcely find 
room for them all (49 ,b,r - 54 10 -). For along with 
Jacob (dudah) shall return also 'those who have 
been preserved of Israel' (4IP'*). Jahweh, more- 
over, shall once more reign as king over Zion 
(o2 7,> ), and all His gracious promises to David, the 
witness of His glory and the ruler of nations, .shall 
be fnllilled to the whole people, who also shall 
draw to them foreign peoples— nay, peoples as yet 
unknown to them (55 S:r ). All these other nations 
are brought to recognize that Jahweh has called 
Cyrus, and crowned him with victory, and to give 
the glory to the (Jod of Israel (41 "H As for 
Israel itself, the outpouring of the spirit of God, 
which seals the truth that every individual is His 
special property (44 JtT ), and makes them all true 
disciples of Jahweh (54 u ), brings about a wondrous 
renewing of the nation's youth (40-""" 1 '-). Moreover, 
the duration of this renewed 'covenant' is to be 
unlimited ; the brief period of God's anger is to he 
followed by a time of eternal favour and blessing 
(4517 5i -a.) t 

In the above orderly summary of the ideas of Deutero-Isaiah, 
which appear in the book itself, for the most part, in a scattered 
detached fashion, we have purposely passed oier two state- 
ments, because they can in no way lie brought into harmony 
with the other expectations of the prophet, and must accord- 
ingly be regarded na later ndditions — 

(in) According* to 41 15r -, Israel is to become a new, sharp, 
nony-tonthed threshing-waggon, which goes so thoroughly to 
work that it crushes the very mountains and hills. This figure, 
of course, refers to the destruction of Israel's foes. Now, it is 
true that our prophet has a threat against Babylon (47 lrr ) ; she, 
the oppressor of Israel, has now in turn to take the 'intoxicat- 
ing cup" which Jerusalem had formerly to drink (51-- f ). But 
there is no indication of anything except that Cyrus is to 
execute the Judgment on Babylon, while the other peoples are 
called to share in Israel's salvation. Thus 41'* 1 '- belongs to quite 
l. different sphere of ideas— thai, namely, of Kzk3Sl. and Mic 

4llfT-. 

(h) In 49--< , instead of the return of the exiles through the 
wilderness under the leadership of Jahweh, we have a bringing 
of them back by the Gentiles acting under Janweh's orders. It 
mav be said that these two representations are not mutually 
exclusive. But in the statementtltat kings shall be the guardians 
of Israel and queens her nurses, nay, that they shall in humble 
obeisance lick the dust of her feet (I0' a ), we have the expres- 
sion of expectations that belong, not to Deutero-Isaiah but to n 
considerably later phase of Judaism. 

7. Ibit all this does not exhaust the iileas con- 
tained in this unique book. 



thing in it is the idea of Israel as the 'Servant of 
Jahweh,' who, in accordance with His eternal 
purpose, which transcends all human comprehen- 
sion, is destined to expiate, by his penal sutl'erings, 
not only Israel's own guilt, "but also that of the 
heathen world, and then to exercise a great mis- 
nonary vocation on the world of nations, that 'all 
ends of the earth may see the salvation ot the God 
ol Israel ' (oJ 10 ). 

Ever since Uiblical study began, it has been felt 
to be a very ditlieult problem how the statement-' 
in which the .Servant of Jahweh (iit *t^;;) is un- 
doubtedly to be understood of tha people of Israel 
(41« f - 42'" 43" 44»- sl 4.V 4S- U , cf. also the 'servants 
of Jahweh ' in 54 17 ) are to be reconciled with tho-e 
which, to all appearance, have an individual in 
view (thus in the so-called 'KIxmI Jrtfucch Sengs : 
42'"» [according to others, 42 1 ' 7 ], 4*J'-«, Sir"* [with 
v. 10 ], and 52 13 -53'-). Countless are the attempts 
which have been made to solve the problem in 
question. 

After Duhm, In his Commentary on Isaiah (Gottingen. 1802), 
assigned the ' Ebed-Jahweh- Lieder to a different and later hand 
than that of Deutero-Isaiah, and hence pronounced them a 
subsequent addition to the latter, explaining them, at the same 
time, in the individual sense (as perhaps rclerring to Jeremiah), 
there sprang up a crop nf similar hypotheses. The individual 
interpretation of the ' Elted-J a hwch- Lieder is supported also by 
J. Ley (// intoruiche. Erklarung des 3 'Veils des Jesaja, Marburg, 
1S93; art. 'Die Bedeutungdcs Ebed-Jahweh," etc., in SK, lb»9, 
p. 10JfT.)and L. I^aue (Die Ebed-Jahweh-Lieder im 2 Teil des 
Jesaja, Wittenberg, 1S93; also in &'A\ 1004, Heft 3). Both see 
in the Servant of Jahweh ' the Messiah of the future,' as does 
also G. Fullkrug(Z^r Gotteaknecht des Deuterojemja , Guttingen, 
189L'), only that he believes the Lieder to have been composed 
by Deutero-Isaiah himself. E. Sellin (Sentbbabel, Leipzig, IhOS) 
identified the Servant with Zerubbabel, who, he contended, 
actually assumed the crown, and in consequence suffered a 
terrihle martyrdom at the hands of the Persians. In his 
Studien Zur EntUehnnys^esc.hichte der jadischen Gemeinde, i. 
(Leipzig, 1901), Sellin substitutes for Zerubbabel some other 
descendant of David. Kittel (Zur Thioloyie dex A T, ii., Leipzig, 
1SJS) finds at least in ch. G:i the crucified Zerubbabel. Bertho'et 
iZu Jesaja 55, Freiburg i. B., IS!)!)) refers 53 M1 to the suffering 
and death of the ninety year old scribe Eleazar (cf. 2 Mac G 1 *" 1 -). 
The composition of 52 1; *-53 ia by a different poet from the rest of 
the" Ebed- J ahaeh-Licder (whose authorship by Deutern-lsaiah 
is likewise denied) is maintained also by Laue' (see above) and 
Schian (Die Ebed-Jahweh- Lieder in Jen. /.0-/.6, Halle, ls0r>). It 
was the merit of K. Budde (art. 'The so-called Ebed Yahweh 
Songs and the Meanirfg of the term Servant of Jahweh in Is 
40-i."> , in Amer. Journal of Thentogy, ISUfl, iii. p. 499 ff. [in 
German, Die sogenannten Ebed-Jahweh- Lieder und die. Ifcdeu- 
tun') des Kneclitcs Jahwlm in Jes. A0-.W, Giessen, 1900]) and 
K. Marti(I>rt« finch Jenaja, Tubingen, 1900) to recall the exegesis 
of those passages from the forest of hypothisea to a more 
sober consideration of facts. Their argument was strengthened 
on all sides by the very thorough discussion of F. Giem-brccht 
(Der KnecJtt Jahws des Detdvrojesaja, Konigsberg, 19L2), and 
it, may be considered as henceforward a position that is not 
likely to be shattered, that even the so-called "Ebed-Jahweh 
Songs are the work of Deutero-Isaiah, and that their subject is 
Israel, with its call to serve a missionary Junction to the 
Gentiles. 

On the present occasion we must be content to 
say that, in the violent controversy which has 
raged since the year 1S92, the explanation of the 
Servant of Jahweh as referring to the people 
a] >pears to us to have retained the victory, (hue 
the fondness of Hebrew poetry and prophecy for 
far-reaching personilications of collective notions, 
and especially of bodies of people, is grasped, and 
53m. rightly understood as spoken by the Uentiles, 
all the declarations about the Servant combine into 
one perfectly intelligible whole. The question seems 
to us quite an idle one, whether Deutero-Isaiah 
meant the Servant of Jahweh to be understood of 
the whole nation or only of the truly godly kernel 
of it, the 'spiritual Israel,' which fully answered the 
idea of a people of Coil. When the prophet has to 
speak of the election of Israel and its destined 
mission in the world's history, his words naturally 
refer to the whole body of the nation, for it wns 
this that was the object of election and of mani- 
fold guidance in the course of its history. But it 
is equally natural that, in the pu#«nge* which have 
Muring of the Servant 
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and his missionary function, not those should be 
thought of who perish in the purifying judgment, 
hut only the truly pious kernel of the people, 
who seek God and have penitent hearts. Nay, it 
is not an impossible position that the .Servant, as 
a portion of the people, namely, that which is 
specially penitent ami afflicted, should he opposed 
to the general body (49 5 ' Jahweh that formed me 
from the womb to he his servant, to bring Jacob 
again to him, and that Israel should be gathered 
unto him,' ef. also v. 6 ). But much more frequently 
and emphatically than this work on his fellow- 
countrymen is the missionary vocation exercised 
by the Servant towards the heathen world set 
forth. This is the central point of our prophet's 
whole world of ideas. It is onlv from tins stand- 
point that the problem either of" Israel's election or 
of her temporary rejection can he brought into 
harmony with the Divine plan of the world. The 
grievous suffering* of Israel were the indispensable 
condition of the salvation of the whole world. 

That even the Gentiles are from the first destined 
to entrance into the kingdom of Gud, is shown by 
the Divine call («"-*) to all the ends of the earth 
to turn to Him and let themselves be saved, as 
well as by God's oath that at last every knee 
shall bow to Him and every tongue swear by Him. 
But the instrument in proclaiming His salvation 
is Ilis Servant, whom He has called from the 
mother's womb (i.e. from the beginning), that He 
may he glorified in him (49 1 - 3 ). God has put His 
spirit upon him (42 1 ), given him persuasive elo- 
quence (49 2 ), the tongue of a proper disciple of 
Jahweh (50 4 ), that he may prod aim the true 
religion to the heathen (42 : ), and thus become a 
light to the heathen (42 ; 49 ti ), the founder of a 
covenant (nn$) between God and men (42 s 49 s ). 
Ami Israel is to await this call with all meekness 
and lowly submission (42 2 H True, there is not 
wanting a certain measure of preparedness of the 
heathen for the Servant's gospel of salvation. 
Already the isles wait for his instruction (42 J )-- 
nay, the nations must themselves recognize that 
Ja,h well alone could have accomplished the mighty 
transformation wrought through Cyrus (41 lff *)- 
But the decisive inlluenee is brought to bear, 
finally, by the great sufferings of the Servant, and 
the p itfence with which lie has submitted to every 
.species of ill-treatment and mockery (50'% To 
their own extreme astonishment, the perception 
dawns upon many peoples and kings that the 
Servant of Jahweh- marred almost beyond recog- 
nition as a man, utterly despised, and maltreated 
to the uttermost — has, through his voluntary, 
patient sufferings, borne the punishment of others 
as a guilt-offering, atoned for their sins, and pro- 
cured salvation for them (52 ia:r -). 

Thus idea of a vicarious penal suffering of Israel 
for the Gentile world, in order to bring salvation 
to the latter, is so extraordinary and unique that 
one can easily understand how it has called forth 
all kinds of explanations, and that ever and anon 
voices are still raised in support of the contention 
that the direct reference of this passage to the 
vicarious suffering of Christ (cf. 1 1* 2~ rt -) is the 
only one that meets the necessities of the case. 
And, as a matter of fact, the Church is entitled to 
see the complete fulfilment of this very remark- 
able prophecy only in the person of Christ. But 
nothing is taken from its significance in that 
direction through our interpreting the Servant of 
Jahweh, so far as the mind of the prophet was 
concerned, primarily of Israel. Only, we mutt 
be careful not to limit his meaning to the idea 
that the Gentiles, touched by the spectacle of the 
patience of Israel amidst all its sufferings, are 
moved to a ready acceptance of its message of sal- 
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for the prophet expressly emphasizes the fact 
that the Servant of Jahweh has fulfilled his high 
calling by bearing the sins of many and making 
intercession for tha transgressors. He speak* thus 
of a high-priestly intercession performed by Israel, 
in _ conjunction with its vicarious sufferings. In 
this way he gives his readers a view into the 
depths of the Divine counsel of salvation, such 
as is offered by scarcely any one of bis fellow- 
prophets— a view of the truth that the seeming 
disturbance of God's saving purpose by man's 
sin, and the sufferings introduced in consequence, 
are really made to serve the end of realizing His 
saving purposes. But from the beginning all 
other purposes have been subordinated to this 
one : 'The heavens shall vanish away like smoke, 
and the earth shall fade like a garment . . . but 
my salvation shall be for ever' (51 6 ). Behind and 
above the temporary, perishing world there is 
another, which offers higher, eternal blessings. 
That the entrance to it should he open even to all 
the heathen, was a notion still beyond the hori- 
zon of any Israelitish mind of the time. But the 
prophet understood the word of his God: ' My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways; but, as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts' (53^-). 

VII. Remaining exilic Prophecies, post- 
exilic Prophecy, and the beginnings of 
Apocalyptic. 

i. The Sources. — To the time of the Exile 
may, further, he assigned with some confidence Is 
21 1 - 10 and I3 l -14- 3 , and perhaps also chs. 34 and 
35, which are closely akin to Deutero- Isaiah. On 
the other hand, it 'is difficult to decide whether 
a portion of the later additions (noted below) to 
pre-exilic Prophets are as early as the Exile. At 
all events, this view is not sufficiently proved by 
the (very frequent) allusions to the gathering and 
bringing back of the exiles. For, apart from the 
fact that such expectations are more than once put 
into the month of the earlier prophets from the 
standpoint of fulfilment, and indeed for the pur- 
pose of softening their denunciations, the number 
of Jews living in all quarters of the Diaspora even 
after 537 and 458 was still very great, and the 
expectation of their return might hence become 
very readily an indispensable element in the hopes 
of the future. 

To the earliest post-exilie period belong : Haggai 
(520), Zechariah(520-51S), and the Book of Maldclii 
(probably before 45S), as well as Ob 10 "- 1 and the 
so-called Trito-Isaiah (Is 50-60, probably about 
440). To the beginning of the 4th cent, we assign 
Joel and Jonah ; towards the end of the 4th, if 
not in the 3rd or even the 2nd cent., we would 
place the so called Apocalypse of Isaiah (Is 24-2") 
and Zee 9-14. Of the additions to the older pro- 
phets which cannot be more precisely dated, a not 
inconsiderable portion may come down to the 4th 
and even the 3rd cent. P.O. Passing over some 
isolated verses, we give the following as almost 
universally acknowledged latcu additions : — 

ls2--"'(M;e4 1 - J ) 4--< i 8 !,f - 10-"°-^ ll lu -I2 ti I3 , -14 23 

(see above) I8 7 (?) I9 13 -- 5 21 1 -'°(see above) 23 13 - 13 

2QS.7M7-3* 3QW-:*. S7-S* (?) 3J 3-3 3 0_ 33, 34 f< (see 

above). 

,Ier3 14 - ,8 10'- la I6 18 - 21 IT 19 ' 27 29 16 "- 30 10f - 3I"- ,4 (?) 
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ii. Historical UACKciiorsn. 1 )eutero-lsaiah's 
prophecy of the freeing of tho people by Cyrus 
[ml been fulfilled in 53s after the conquest of 
Babylon. The otllut of Cyrus grunted permission 
to tho exiles to return, :ui<l about 50,000, undur 
the leadership of Zurubbabel and Joshua the priest, 
availed themselves of it. Hut the condition of 
tilings in the home so eagerly bulged for did not 
answer the high-flown expectations of tlie returned 
c\il« j s. The foreign domination still continued, 
and all energy wan paralyzed by poverty and 
failure of crops, as well as by the hostility of the 
Jewish - heathen mixed population, which had 
gradually spread over the land during the Exile, 
Kven if the cultnv was resumed, immediately after 
the Heturn, by the re -erection of the aftar of 
burnt-oll'ering'(Ezr 3- ,r -), it was not till the year 
«V2t> that, thanks to the energetic stimulation of 
Haggni and Zcchariuh, the work of building the 
temple was taken in hand in earnest, and finished 
in 516. Evidently, these prophets expected the 
dawn of the Messianic age after the building was 
linished, and at the same time saw in Zcrubhabel 
the 'shoot of David' promised by Jeremiah (Hag 
2 M - - w *, Zee T l>"'\ where in all probability there 
was originally mention only of a crowning of 
Zeruhbabel). These hopes, too, were completely 
deceived. We possess, indeed, only very scanty 
traditions regarding the history of the post-exilie 
Jewish colony down to the time of Malachi ( Ezr 
4*"*), hut tlie Book of Malachi itself shows that 
the conditions had rather changed for the worse 
since 516. The offerings naturally suffered from 
tbe continued poverty of tlie people (3*' r -), but no 
less from the unscrupulous character of the priest* 
(p«. #it.) 'pj, e prophet also complains bitterly of 
the facile putting away of Jewish wives in order 
to contract new marriages with heathen women 
(2 ,0tr -)- But the worst feature was the resigned, 
not to say despairing, disposition which had taken 
possession of the people. This showed itself in 
such blasphemous judgments as that ' Every one 
that doeth evil is well pleasing to Jahweh, and in 
such he hath his delight, or where is the Cod of 
judgment?' (2 17 , and still more fully in 3' 4 '-). One 
can readily conceive how to the priestly circles in 
the Diaspora, which had been for long following in 
the footsteps of Ezekicl in laying down new regu- 
lations for the eultus (see below, § VI II.), it might 
seem that the time had come for them to step in. 
But even Ezra, the leader of a second band of 
exiles (ox. 45S), soon had the conviction forced 
upon him that it was necessary first to attend to 
other tasks than the introducing of the priestly 
legislation he had brought with him from Babylon. 
His Draconic zeal in dissolving the numerous mixed 
marriages so increased tho hostility of the heathen 
and Jewish families thereby affected, that they 
obtained from Artaxerxes I. full powers to destroy 
the walls and gates of Jerusalem, which had been 
scarcely yet completed by Kzra. How thoroughly 
this process was carried out doe* not indeed 
appear from the timid allusion in E/.r 4^, but is 
clear enough from the documentary report of 
Nchemiah ('l* 2 1 -' 1 '- 3 1 "'-). The arrival of the latter 
at Jerusalem ( -145) had for its main result the 
solemn introduction of the priestly law-book 
(Neh S, probably extracted in large part from the 
Memoirs of Ezra). Of the high significance of this 
act we shall have to speak in tlie next section. 
That all these occurrences, moreover, found an 
echo in prophecy is ft priori probable, and is con- 
firmed especially by the contents of Trito- Isaiah. 
In this way the "enigma in which [s66 was formerly 
involved is very ftiuiply cleared up, when it is 
recognized that there wo have to do with a polemic 

against the Samaritans, belonging to the time of peoples of earth. But even in t 
Ezra-Xehemiah. From the second visit of: N«ho- %te*.i^ with whi^i \W shall 



niiah to Jerusalem (Neh t3 1ir ) in 432 [according to 
others, not till tl2] < >T tradition is silent till wo 
reach the commencement of the Maccabee wars, 
even if a considerable portion of the above-mcii- 
tio.ied l'rophetical literature may emanate from 
the intervening period. 

iii. Co.v r/<;/' 77 O.V OF GOD, AXD ETHICS.— Tho 
whole of the exilic and post exilic literature with 
which we have here to do, bears almost without 
exception a secondary character, and —apart from 
the further colouring given to the hopes for tho 
future — lives entirely upon the ideas of the older 
prophets, or simply takes these for granted. This 
comes out clearly in regard to the e«>UMfi( ion of 
LlmL The reason why the statements in this 
sphere are so scanty is that there was nothing to 
add to the mo-age of the pre -exilic prophets. 
Belief in the utility and supraniundane character 
of Jahweh is the common possession of the whole 
of this period. The apparent localizing of Him 
on Sinai (Hah 3 3 ) can be regarded only iis a 
poetical reminiscence of ancient deseriptions, such 
as that of Jg ii*. His omnipotence and omni- 
science are revealed in the creation of heaven and 
earth (Jer 10 ,ai '") ; to Him nothing is impossible 
(32 17 ). The mighty Babylon is simply a hammer 
in His hand (51'-""""'). He chose Israel because 
lie loved it, whereas lie hated Israel's twin 
brother Hsun (Mai 1-'); here there seems to be no 
attempt to trace the election to an ethical motive, 
as in Deuteio- Isaiah. Jahweh shows Himself to be 
the father and saviour of Israel in a far deeper sense 
than Abraham or Jacob could claim to be ( I s 63"* 
6-1 7 ). But the old concept ion of the national Cod, 
Jahweh, who has His eye upon Israel alone, has 
no longer any room left for it. Jahweh is great 
beyond the realm of Israel, His name is feared 
among the nations as that of a great king (Mai 
I s - u , Jer 10 7 ) ; nay, the ineensc-otlerings and pure 
gifts, which from the rising to the setting of the 
sun are offered by the Oentiles, have Him, strictly 
speaking, for their object (Mai I 11 ) — a remarkable 
witness to the fur- reaching influence of Dentero- 
Isaiah's teaching! There is no longer any need 
for a polemic against the folly of image and idol 
worship; Is 57 an - is in all probability addressed to 
the half-heathen mixed population in and about 
Judah, and Jer IU" r * to the exiles who are en- 
dangered by their heathen environment. 

The snpramundane character of Jahweh is not 
impaired by the frequent emphasis laid upon His 
accompanying the exiles, or His dwelling upon 
Zion (see below) ; for in the latter instance what is 
in view is, as in the conception of Cod in the pre- 
exilic period, the indwelling of His 'glory' (i.t\ a 
manifestation -form of His person), which is not 
absolutely identical with His full being. The 
'angel of Jahweh,' in olden times (see above, p. 
63S" lb) a form of appearance of Jahweh Himself, is 
in Zee I 1 *' 1, (where he prays to Jahweh and is com- 
forted by Him) clearly distinguished as a serving 
angel from Jahweh. In Zee 3 1 'the Satan' makes 
his appearance for the first time, not as a mere 
appellative - 'adversary ' (as in N u 22'--- a - [of the 
angel of Jahweh], 1 lv ll 14 * et at. [of enemies in 
war]), but as a delinite angelic being, who comes 
forward as the accuser of Joshua the high priest ; 
but this is no proof of the rise of a dualist ic concep- 
tion of Cod. The Satan, who by the way cannot 
have been newly introduced by Zechariah, but is 
presupposed by him as long familiar to his readers, 
manifestly belongs (as he still does in Job t" f -) to 
the category of serving angels, only that, in his 
zeal as Jahweh's prosecutor, he goes too far. 
Bather may we tiud in Is 2f-' lf - an allusion to 
angelic feuds corresponding to those among the 
in this very late tkmi- 
meet again when 
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we eome to speak of the Cook of Daniel, the 
supremacy of Jahweh, who imprisons the rebellious 
ones, and only pardons them after a long interval, 
remains quite unaffected. 

The consciousness that they lived in an age of 
epiguni, as compared with the creative times of 
prophecy, betrays itself clearly in the repressed 
tone of the post-exilic prophets, and their very 
frequent use of the formula 'thus saith Jahweh,' 
as well as in Zcchariah's preference for the vision, 
the latter being no doubt in large measure simply 
to be regarded as a literary device. The same 
consciousness is manifested in the express appeals 
to earlier Prophetic oracles (Is 34 115 , Jl 3* [2 J -]), and 
no less by the announcement of a messenger who 
is to prepare the way of Jahweh prior to the dawn 
of the day of judgment (Mai 3 1 ; in v. 33 [4 5 J the 
prophet Elijah is named as this forerunner). There 
were even yet required energetic instruments of 
(iod to bring about the great transformation. 
Finally, again, in Zee 13- >ff - the expectation is ex- 
pressed that in the Messianic age the prophets and 
the unclean spirit shall be removed from the land, 
and that any one who yet ventures to come for- 
ward as a prophet shall be put to death by his own 
parents. Here, of course, it is false prophets that 
are in view, but the whole form of expression shows 
that it is not considered possible that any others 
shall then be found. 

Like the conception of God, the ethical demands 
of the exilic and post-exilic prophets correspond 
exactly with those of .their pre-exilic predecessors. 
At least in theory the justice of these demands 
is generally acknowledged, although the practice 
of the people still continues to supply occasion 
for bitter com faints (Is 56 9ff - 5S lff - 59- R -). As with 
Amos and Isaiah, the urgent call is to do right 
and justice and show pitv to the poor, the widow, 
the orphan, and every class of afflicted ones (Zee 
7 ior. % m. t Is 56 i 5S «r. ( jMal 3 5ff - [this last passage 
denouncing, however, also sorcerers, adulterers, 
and perjurers]). Moreover, it eannot be contested 
that even in the early post-exilic period a mechani- 
cal theory of retribution shows itself — the notion 



duties and the significance of the priesthood set 
up in Mai 2 5tT - must be pronounced a thoroughly 
worthy one. On the other hand, the way in which 
H.aggai and Zeehariah make all blessing for Judali 
depend essentially upon the rebuilding of the 
temple (Hag V s -, Zee S yff *)> the emphasis laid upon 
outward observance of the Sabbath (Jer 17 19ff ' [cf. 
especially the motive urged in v. ,J5 ], Is 56-, 58' 3 ), the 
extraordinary value attached to the regular food- 
and drink-offerings in the temple (Jl l u - 13 * 16 2 U ), — ■ 
all this is hardly in accordance with the view of 
the cultus held by an Isaiah or a Jeremiah. 

v. EsCHATOLOGY.—l. The edict of Cyrus had 
indeed brought freedom to a portion of the people, 
but had by no means introduced the great trans- 
formation of things contemplated by Deutero- 
Isaiah. On the contrary, the returned exiles had 
to struggle hard for their existence, and their lot 
could scarcely appear an enviable one to those 
who had remained behind in the land of their cap- 
tivity. No wonder that men's minds turned with 
all the more longing to the future as that which 
should finally bring all their hopes to pass. With 
attention ever more tense they listened for the 
signs which were to herald a movement among the 
nations and the birth-pangs of the Messianic age. 
Zeehariah, indeed, in the lirst of his night-visions 
learns (l^*) from the heavenly horsemen, who 
have reconnoitred the earth, that the whole world 
is still at rest and quiet. But, when the angel 
reminds Jahweh that the seventy years of anger 
have elapsed, comforting words, with the promise of 
happiness, are spoken to him. Haggai announces 
as a message from Jahweh that within a short 
time He will make the earth tremble and throw 
all peoples into commotion (2 ti --"*). Hut even 
Trito- Isaiah has yet to complain (Is 59 9 ) that Israel 
has always hitherto waited in vain for light, and 
he begs the heavenly 'watchers,' whom Jahweh 
has placed over the walls of Jerusalem, to give 
themselves and Jahweh no rest until He has estab- 
lished and glorilied Jerusalem (62 l,f -). 

2. The great transformation is brought about, 
according to the ancient expectation (see above, 



of a direct succession of sin and punishment, right p. G91 b ), by the 'Day of the LORD/ the day of jud^ 

inent alike upon the sinners in Judah and upon 
the nations hostile to Israel. Properly speaking, 
it is only Malachi (3- ff -) that mentions the judg- 
ment upon Judah, when the angel of the covenant, 
like a retiner's lire and like fulLr's lye, tries and 
purifies the Levites and the people; the 'great 
and dreadful day' (whose coining is preceded by 
the advent of Elijah to reconcile the fathers and 
the children, and so to avert the curse from the 
land, 4 5f - [Heb 3- ;t£ -]) devours in its fury all the 
proud and all the workers of wickedness (4 1 [3 la ]), 
whereas upon those that fear God the sun of right- 
eousness shall arise, and they shall come forth un- 
harmed and tread down the wicked (4 2f * [3-°'-]). 
In Joel it looks at lirst as if in the devastating of 
the laud by the locusts the precursors of the Day 
of Jahweh have appeared, 'a day of darkness and 
gloom, a day of clouds and thiek darkness' for 
Judah (l 15 2 11 -); but in 3 ,ff - [2 Sff *J the outpouring 
of the spirit on Judah precedes the advent of the 
* great and terrible day.' That is to say, the judg- 
ment of that day overtakes only the heathen. The 
latter ('all nations') are again the only subject of 
judgment in the Valley of Jehoshaphat (3[4J ir, )i 
where Jahweh calls them to account * for his people 
and his heritage Israel.' So in Is )3" ,tr -, although 
- the avenging host is sent out by Jahweh to make 
The description "of the proper the earth a desolation and to destroy the sinners 
contained in Is 58 3bff - might well upon it (v. s ), the Day of t°tife Lord all'ects mainly 
have eome from Isaiah hen-Amoz himself, while Babylon. [In 34 8ff * it is a day of vengeance, a year 
Joel's (2 13 ) call, ' Itend your heart and not your of retribution for Zion against Edom ; also in Ob 
garments,' recalls Jeremiah's demand for a circnm- litr> all peoples, but: especially Edom, are visited 
eision of the heart. Similarly, the ideal of the with vengeance on the Day of Jahweh. On the 



conduct and outward blessing (Zee S 1 "'). Thus the 
scanty harvest is, according to Hag l 5f * 10f -, the 
direct penalty for the people's remissness in the 
work of rebuilding the temple ; according to 2 UiT - 
all oUeriugs presented before the temple is finished 
count as unclean, and consequently inefficacious, 
but after that event all the richer an era of bless- 
ing shall set in. 

iv. The Cultus. — The few utterances about 
the cultus — we here leave out of account those 
that belong to the realm ol eschatology — show 
again a certain falling away from the height of 
the true prophetical point of view (cf. above, p. 
0S5 a ). The law-book of Hilkiah, although marked 
by the prophetic spirit, had at the same time 
laid down such definite rules for the cultus that it 
was inevitable that a tendency should arise to 
attach value to the merely external performance 
of these. In addition to this, Ezekiel's conceptions, 
with his total rejection of the past and his sketch 
of a radically new constitution of the cultus, 
must have permeated all Jewish circles to such 
an extent that long before the introduction of the 
Priests' Code there had been produced a positively 
painful attention to matters connected with the 
cultus. It is true that even yet evidences are not 
lacking of a truly prophetical appreciation of 
ritual services, 
kind of fastin; 
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other hand, in Zeph 2 4 " 1 * (a later addition to the 
threatening against Jndah in vv. 1 * 3 ) the Day of 
Jahweh overtake* live different nations]. Finally, 
in Zee 14 lff - tlie situation of Ezk 3S f. is implied, 
only that the onslaught of the heathen at first 
results in the capture and plunder of the city and 
the carrying captive of a portion of it* inhabitant*. 
I'ut then dahweh with all llis holy ones [angels] 
lights from the Mount of (Hives against those 
nations, while those who nre destined for deliver- 
ance make their eseape through a wide cleft in the 
same mount (v. 3,r ). For other features in this 
fantastic propheey, which, after the fashion of the 
late eschatologies, mingles quite disparate ele- 
ments, see below. 

The nneient theolognmenon of the interweaving 
of the world of nature with the fortunes of the 
people of God appears here also, in association 
with the Day of Jahweh, or in general as a mark 
of the Messianic last (lavs, but in more striking 
forms. Thus we have allusions to strange, fear- 
compelling, natural phenomena such as the darken- 
ing of sun, moon, and stars (Is 23' u , Jl 2 10 - »"■ [3"-] 
3[4] 1J , Zee I4 6f - [according to which, on the Day of 
Jahweh it shall be neither day nor night, but at 
eventide it shall be bright]) ; earthquakes (Is 13 13 
JM lsl ' ff ")— nay, the dissolving of the ho*t of heaven 
along with the heavens themselves (la 34 J ). On 
the other hand, according to Is 30-°, when the 
Messianic age comes, the light of the moon is to 
equal that of the sun, and that of the sun to be 
multiplied sevenfold. 

3. Apart even from the occasions when it is 
brought into connexion with the Day of Jahweh, 
the idea of vengeance upon the heathen nations 
occupies the forefront ol expectations as to the 
future. Those nations in particular are speeilied 
which either aided to the Lest of their ability in 
the destruction of Jerusalem, or at least induiged 
in savage mockery and malicious jubilation over it. 
Anion*; these the pre-eminence belongs to Edom (is 
34» r -, Ub ,otr -, Jer 49™, Jl 4 [3] ,u ; also Am l m - was 
in all probability added after the Exile). Jer 4S 
is directed against Moab; Is 13- ff % and the whole 
series of threatenings contained in Jer 50 f., against 
Babylon; Jer 40 against the Egyptians; eh. 47 
against the Philistines; 4D" r - against the Ammon- 
ites ; Zeph 2*\ Jl 4(3) lff -, Zee {)"»• against almost 
all the neighbours of Israel. But no less frequent 
are the threatenings which are directed against 
the nations in general, and which contemplate the 
laying waste and depopulating of the whole earth 
(Mie 7 13 , Is 24 lir -)— nay, the trampling down of the 
nations by Jahweh Himself as one treads grapes 
(Is G3 10 -) ; or the burning of them to lime (Is 33'-). 
Zichariah in the second of his night-visions sees 
four horns (I 1 *" 1 - [2 *•])> which represent the hostile 
] towers in all lour quarters of heaven that have 
scattered Jndah ; but he beholds at the same time 
four smiths that nib to ent oil' the horns. In his 
eighth vision, again, be sees (G 1 "-) the war-chariots 
winch drive out in all directions to execute the 
judgment. And the reason why Jnhweh is sore 
displeased against the nations is because, when 
lie was n little displeased (with Judah), ' they of 
themselves helped forward the attliction' (1 l6 ). 
Here the old conception that Jahweh employed 
the heathen as His rod of chastisement for Israel 
is almost forgotten, and we hear onlj* of the 
ollence of t he heathen. In M ie 7 s '-, indeed, the 
guilt of .Judah is freely admitted, but this con- 
fession is at the same time coupled with the hope 
of revenge. Cf. also Is S uf -, Jer I0» 25*" r \ Never- 
theless, all these threatenings do not prevent very 
different expectations regarding the Gentile nations 
from being expressed elsewhere. 

In nil t lie passages discussed above, judgment 
npon t he heathen is the conditio;], of tl 



together and reuniting of Israel in the Holy Land. 
From all sides they are to stream ; neither Hood* 
nor deserts can check them, for .Jahweh Himvclf 
prepares the way for them and leads them (Is 3."> ,tr > 
11 '"'•). According to Is 27 1 -'-, they nre gathered 
by Jnhweh one by one from all quarters, and fol- 
low the call of the great trumpet that summons 
them home; cf. also Jer 30 1 '"- 4(r T \ Zee 10*"-. In 
a way altogether unique the deliverance of the 
captives is connected m Zee l) 1,ir 10**- with vic- 
torious conflicts of Judah and Ephruim with the 
Ion inns, i.e. the (J rook world-power. As in Ezk 
37 im , the expectation is tinnly established that 
the exiles of the Northern kingdom as well are to 
return (ef. lies 2-, Mie 2 12 , Jer 3 18 5'^, Ub 18 ); of 
envy and jealousy betwixt Judah and Ephraim no 
more is heard (Is 1 1 1 -). 

A favourite expectation of the post-exilic period 
is evidently that the heathen themselves &hnll 
bring the exiles home, and thus play a very 
humiliating rfile. We already encountered this 
expectation in an addition to Dentero-Isaiah (Is 
4\i-- a -, see above, p. 707*, biuall type), cf. also Is 6u 4b 
and v. w \ According to Is 6G ,yn -, certain of those 
who have escaped Jahwch's judgment upon the 
heathen are sent to the distant nations to briug 
reverently to Zion, as an offering to Jahweh, all 
j*et banished Israelites. Accoming to Is 60'°, 
foreigners shall then build their walls for the 
Judahites, and kings shall minister to them ; 
according to v. 14 (cf. also Mie 7 1Gf ), the sons of 
their former oppressors shall pay them lowly hom- 
age. They themselves are to be as priests, i.e. 
free from all secular employment ; for the foreigners 
shall be their shepherds, farmer*, and vine-dressers 
(Is Gl 01 -). Of the same kind is the expectation ex- 
pressed in Is I4 lbf ', that the Israelites, nfter their 
arrival in the land of Jahweh, shall make slaves 
of the heathen that brought them home, and thus 
' they shall take them captive whose captives they 
were, and they shall rule over their oppressors.' 
Elsewhere (ls'll 1J '-, Am 9'-, ()b ly,r -) the subjuga- 
tion of the former vassals of the Davidie kingdom 
is thought of as the work of the already returned 
exiles. To quite a different order of thought be- 
longs the expectation (connecting itself with Ezk 
3Sf.) t!iat the mass of heathen peoples, gathered 
before the walls of Jerusalem, which they already 
look upon as a certain prey, shall be speedily de- 
stroyed through the sudden intervention of Jahweh 
(ef. Is *«>"• 3u-™- 33*-s«» f Mie 4 liff -, Zee !'«*• 
[where also the princes of Jndah co-operate in the 
destruction of the nations] I4 i - tr - [where the terrible 
punishment indicted on the assailants, and the im- 
mense booty that falls to Judah, are described]) ; 
on the diti'ercnt expectation expressed in Zee 14-*', 
see preceding column. If we are right in assigning 
these passages to the post -exilic period, they can 
have in view only one coming final attack by the 
heathen peoples on Jerusalem. The frequent vacil- 
lation and obscurity ef statement is due to their 
eschatological character, which can tolerate t lie 
close conjunction of heterogeneous elements. 

4. If, in all the above expectations hostile to 
the heathen, we meet with a particularism which 
can be regarded only as n denial of the message of 
Deutero-lsaiah, theie are, fortunately, not wanting 
numerous witnesses that his work had not been 
by any means in vain. Zee 2 15 i |J ' foresees many 
peoples attaching themselves to Jahweh, that they 
may belong to His people and dwell in Judah. 
According to S :0ff -, many people* and nations shall 
come to seek .Jahweh and entreat His favour; ten 
men of different languages shall lay hold of the 
skirt of vitc Jew, that they may go with them of 
whom they have heard that God is with them. 
But a merely external attachment is not all. The 
to stream to the moun- 
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tain of Jali weh, there to receive instruction as to 
the manner of conduct He requires, and to submit 
to His judicial decisions; universal peace among 
the nations shall be the result (Is 2- ff -, Mk 4 lrt % 
Zeph 3 y , Is GO 3 ). In like manner, the feast of fat 
things which Jahweh, according to Is 25 ri , will pre- 
pare on Zion for all peoples, must he understood 
as a sacrificial meal by which they are received 
into the fellowship of the people of God ; v. 7 
declares how at the same time the covering shall 
be destroyed which has hitherto been cast over all 
peoples, and has kept them from the joyful ful- 
filment of the will of God which is known even to 
them. According to Is 50^', not only foreigners 
but even eunuchs who have attached themselves 
to Jahwch and keep His Sabbaths, may present to 
Him in Zion sacrifices that shall be well -pi easing 
in His eyes, for His house shall be called 'an house 
of prayer for all nations 1 (v."). 

But the victory over particularism reaches its 
culminating point in the remarkable prophecy of 
Is 19 luff -, winch contemplates the conversion of'the 
Egyptians and their joining with Assyria and 
Judah in a common worship of the true God. It 
may be that Assyria is here only a symbolical 
name (for Syria), and that the special circum- 
stances of a 'late period (the 3rd, if not the 2nd, 
cent. B.C.) supplied the motive fortius prophecy. 
But, in any case, it is an important witness that 
all the particularism of the later post-exilic period 
had not been able to quench the spirit of Dentero- 
Isaiah. The same remark applies to the Book of 
Jonah. The simple teaching of this much mis- 
understood, and therefore inadequately appreciated, 
little book, is that God in His mercy desires not 
the death of sinners, even among the heathen, but 
that they should turn and live; and, farther, that 
it is within His power to ell'ect such ;i turning, in 
opposition to all human expectation. Hence it 
only shows a carnal disposition and a low desire 
for revenge, if Judah, instead of rejoicing in the 
conversion of the heathen, is idled with fury be- 
cause vengeance has not yet overtaken Nineveh 
(which here probably stands for Babylon). Tims 
understood —and the closing words of the nar- 
rative imperatively demand this interpretation— 
this little book, too, represents the highest eleva- 
tion reached by the point of view characteristic 
of Den tero- Isaiah. 

."). In what precedes we have brought together 
all the expectations concerning the heathen world. 
But the centre round which the expectations of 
this period revolve is always Israel, the ' heritage ' 
of Jahwch lis 19- 5 ). It is for it, above all, that 
the joyful message is meant, which comforts the 
mourners of Zion (Ts 61'); on it is accomplished 
the wondrous transformation, nay the conversion 
of all conditions into their opposite (Is 2t) 17lf -), and 
therewith tlie triumph of tlie patient and the poor 
among men (v. ly ). 

The principal guarantee for all blessings of the 
Messianic age is found — as in the earlier prophecies 
— in the restored personal presence of Jahweh, or, 
to be more precise, in the indwelling of His 'glory' 
(Zee 2 4 - 6f - h 3 . Is 4 5 [where cloud and shining ilanie, 
after the purifying judgment is over, are meant to 
recall the fiery cloud in which Jahweh once accom- 
panied Israel on the wilderness march]) With His 
appearing upon Zion, He enters at the same time 
on the kinglvmle over Israel, and judicial author- 
ity over all nations (I* 2 4 33- 24- :i , Jer 10 10 , < >b -', 
Zeph 3 15 , Zee 14 9 ). Under His sway, tlie popula- 
tion (which in post-exilic times was long so small) 
is to multiply beyond measure (Zee S 5 , Ilos2' [l 10 ]) ; 
the walls of 'Jerusalem must stretch far out (Alio 
7 U , Jer 3I^ lf -): nay even be dispensed with alto- 
getl er, on account of the multitude of men and 



them as a wall of lire (v. 9 ). .Jerusalem is hence- 
forward holy, foreigners shall no more pass through 
her {Jl 4 [3] 17 ), no oppressor shall again lord it over 
her, for Jahweh now with sleepless eye interpose." 
Himself as the bulwark of His temple against all 
that comes and goes (Zee SJ* ; ef. also Is 60"*). Nor 
is there any further need of the sun and the moon, 
for Jahweh is their unceasing liglit (Is 6Q m, )._ 

Corresponding to the glory of her king is the 
external glory, the renown and splendour of the 
new Jerusalem, and the happiness of her inhabit- 
ants. They are there as a boast and a praise 
among all the peoples of the earth (Zeph 3'- u ) ; all 
nations shall praise their country as a delightsome 
land (Mai 3 1 "), Jerusalem as the pride and joy of 
all future generations (Is 60 15 ). Zion, the city of 
the festivals, shall be like a secure habitation, 
subject to no change (Is 33 20 ; ef. also Am 15 , Jl 
4 [3] i0 )*, Israel shall" be like splendidly blossoming 
plants (Hos 14 G * 5 > tf -, Is27 6 ; according to many, also 
Is 4"). One and all, the inhabitants shall enjoy a 
long duration of life (Zee S 4 , Is 65'-°- -), surrounded 
by blessings, including fertility (Is 30- s ' f -, Jer 31 n - IJ , 
Am IF, Jl 4 (3)' s ) ; for they are 'a family blessed 
by Jahweh' (Is u\7-' 3 ). In' the profoundest peace 
they pass their days (Mic 4 4 , Is G0 17M )— a peace 
which extends even to the wild animals (Is Go-' 5 }. 

But the heathen, above all, have to contribute 
to the splendour of Jerusalem. All their wealth 
is to How to that city as a token of homage to tlie 
temple (Hag 2 7 , Is ll 10 IS 7 (?) 23 ,a G0 5f - "), their 
Hocks are to be available for the sacrilices (Is 00"), 
and the glory of Lebanon for the beantifviny of 
the sanctuary (v. 13 ). Thus then shall Israel ' suck 
the milk of the nations, and suck the breast of 
kings' (v. 16 ). 

But it is not only upon endowment with the 
good things of earth that the happiness of the new 
Jerusalem' shall rest. Prophecy does not forget 
higher, spiritual blessings, even if their limitation 
to Israel preponderates, showing here again a fall- 
ing away from the height reached by Deutero- 
Laiah's expectations. The most important point, 
because it is the prerequisite for all other bless- 
ing, is the complete atonement for all the past 
guilt of the people. From the way in which 
Zechariah in his fourth night- vision (3 lff ') hears 
tlie Satan simply commanded to be silent when he 
charges tlie people in the person of the high priest 
Joshua with their old guilt, it might appear as if 
tlie past judgments hail sufficed of themselves to 
constitute a full atonement. But this is not the 
meaning of the prophets. < >n the contrary, Jahweh 
(v. 4 ) must expressly forgive the people's sin. The 
clothing of the high priest in clean garments is a 
symbolical action, declaring him (and with him 
the people) justified, but of course with the im- 
plication of tlie presence of a penitent frame of 
mind, such as is well-pleasing tu God. In reality 
it is the grace of God which brings about tlie 
atonement, as is expressly urged in Is 12 lff - 33- 4 
and, above all, Mic 7 1SJ \ Thus Israel becomes a 
people who are all righteous (Is GO 1 ), who are holy 
(Is 4 3 ) to Jahweh (i.e. consecrated to IlOn as an 
inalienable possession) — nay, Jerusalem is to bear 
the honoritic appellation, ' Jahweh is our righteous- 
ness ' (Jer 33 l(i ). It is only occasionally that the 
religious and moral regeneration ot the people is 
traced to tlie bestowal of the Divine spirit ; ef. 
Is 32 l5ff - 59- 1 , Zee 12 w , and especially Jl 3 lff -, 
although in this last passage the outpouring of 
Gods spirit upon all branches of the people, even 
male and female slaves, refers mainly to the be- 
stowal of the gift of prophecy. But the mental 
transformations described in Is 29 JJ 33 5£ - are also, 
no doubt, thought of as due to the influence of the 
I Divine snirit. 
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th.it the 'lu^al' religion, for which the way was 
laid by Kzekiel, and which became an actual fact 
during the period with which we an; dealing, casts 
its shadow even upon the expectations Hoarding 
the time of con*unmiation. The very coinmand- 
injr part played l»y teni]>le and cultns at present 
{see above, p. 71<>") is to be retained even in the 
Messianic future. It is true that embodiments 
of the Divine presence such as the snored Ark 
shall then he readily dispensed with, because the 
whole of Jerusalem shall be called the throne ol 
Jahweh (Jer 3""-). But the temple hill, as the 
holiest and most important, shall tower above all 
others (Is 2-, Mic 4 1 ), whereas, according to Zee 
11", the whole of the rest of the country shall he 
changed into a plain. Ezekiel's prophecy (eh. 47) 
of the temple spring undergoes an advance in Zee 
14" in so tar as the living waters, starting from 
Jcrusjileiu, flow down to 1 oth seas, east and west, 
and thus fertilize the whole land. The importance 
attached, again, to the performance of the cultns 
is evidenced not only by the expectation of gifts | 
of homage jull'ered to the temple by the Gentiles 
(see above, p. 712''), but also by passages like Jer 
'Mi 18 - -', in which the regular succession of beviticul 
priests is put on a level with the succession of the 
Davidic dynasty. According to Is 60 Jl , however, 
the priesthood is to be open alto to the returned 
exiles (not, presumably, to the Gentiles who bring 
them home). The religious festivals present them- 
selves in a specially important light. The former 
fast-days shall indeed be transformed into (lays of 
rejoicing (Zee 8 lHIT -), but at every New Moon and at 
every Sabbath all llesh (in Israel) shall come to 
worship at Jerusalem and - here we have a strange 
expectation, due probably to a later insertion— to 
look upon tlie corpses of the apostate ones, ' whose 
worm ilicth not and whose tire is not quenched ' 
(I* litr 3 '-; on this passage see p. 714 1 ). Zechnriah 
(14 Imr -), on the other hand, looks at every Feast of 
Tabernacles for a pilgrimage of all nations to Jeru- 
salem to pray before Jahweh and to join in the 
keeping of the festival : if any one neglects this, 
his land shall be punished with drought. The 
holiness belonging to the temple shall extend even 
to the bells of the horses in Jerusalem and the 
cooking-pots of the temple. It need not he pointed 
out that this notion of holiness cannot be explained 
from the usage of an Isaiah or a Deutero- Isaiah, 
but only from the mechanical and outward concep- 
tion characteristic of the 'legal ' religion. 

7. We have purposely left out of account until 
now that branch ot the expectations as to the future 
which, according to a still prevailing opinion, oc- 
cupied the forefront of interest, namely, the hope 
of the appearing of the Messiah, the 'shoot of 
David,' predicted at the latest by Jeremiah (see 
above, p. (JIN) 1 '). Really, however, it cannot be 
said that this aspect of prophecy plays a promi- 
nent part in our period, unless the very important 
oracles contained in Is Jj 1 "" and 1 1 '■", as well as 
Mie 5 1H - (cf. above, p. (I'JG' 1 ), are to be assigned 
to the post- exilic period, heaving these pus- 
sages out of account, we lind a direct allusion to 
Jeremiah's (23™-) 'shoot of David' in Jer 33 N,r - 
(where, however, vv, 1 '--"- show that it is not one 
particular ruler, but a continuous succession of 
rulers of David's line, that is thought of) and 
Zee 3 s 6 1 '-*.* Here 'Shoot' has already become a 
proper name, but one has no longer to look for his 
coming, since he is present in the person of Zeruh- 
babcl. All that is now needed is the revelation 
of his dignity as a signet ring chosen by Jahweh 
(Hag 2 s "), and his elevation to the throne of his 
lathers an event which appears to be connected in 

' We leave out oj nricoimt Is 4-, because there ' nhoot ' or 
1 fjirout ' [hetlcr ' Hi>routintf "1 of .Jahweh can only mean, inview 
ot the parallelism, ' that which Jalv "*"■ 
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Zee f) 1J with the completion of the building of the 
temple. We have already (p. ti7s) pointed out 
that the crowning there enjoined had in the 
original text not Joshua but Zcruhbabcl for its 
object. It is perfectly intelligible that, after the 
shattering of the hopes reposed on Zerubbabel, 
the high priest should have taken his place <v."), 
especially as in the lifth of Zcchariah's night vi>ioiis 
(4' 4 ) he is already reckoned as one of the two 
' anointed ' ones who stand before the Lord of the 
whole earth. 

In Is ll lu , which clearly looks back to v. 1 , we 
hear of the 'shoot from the root of Jesse,' which is 
to be as an ensign to the nation* (i.e. to indicate 
to them the way they are to go), who shall seek 
his favour and (by their gifts of homage, cf. above, 
p. 712 s ) enhance the splendour of his residence. In 
the whole of the following description, however, 
he is not mentioned again. 

The expectation of a king of David's family is 
found also, beyond doubt, in the beautiful pro- 
phecy of Zee JF-, although he is there called simply 
'king.' Jerusalem is to rejoice over him who 
returns home as a conqueror over all enemies, but 
mounted upon the animal ridden in times of peace, 
in token that henceforward he is to rule as a 
peaceful prince to the ends of the earth. The idea 
of the world-empire of the Messiah appears here 
with its linal stamp, ami indeed in a form which 
goes far beyond all prophecies uttered hitherto, 
and to which there is no parallel except in pas- 
sages like l's 2\ 

Apart from the above prophecies, we meet only 
with quite general promises, such as that of the 
righteous rule of a king and his ministers (Is32"-1, 
the choice of a common head over Judah and Israel 
at the advent of the Messianic age (lies 2 J [l 11 ]) ; 
also the 'breaker' of .Mic 2 U means the earthly 
leader, but the real king at the head of the return- 
ing people is Jahweh Himself), and the rearing up 
again of the fallen tabernacle of David (Am U 11 ). 
The last-named expectation might, however, refer 
simply to the reestablishing of the residence and 
kingdom of David ; while in Zee 12 s - lt> the ' house 
of David,' which (in the joy of victory) is to be 
like the angel of Jahweh, stands simply for the 
aristocracy of the nation. A closer examination of 
all these passages always yields the same result, 
namely, that during this period the person of the 
Messiah is either of only secondary importance, 
or, if this he not the case, the role it plays is far 
less religious than political. 

s. Finally, we have still to mention some quite 
isolated expressions, which (like some even of 
those above mentioned) belong to the sphere of 
late apocalyptic expectations. We should hardly 
include in this category the promise of a new- 
heaven and a new earth (Is i>.j 17 l>6~). For, 
although this promise plainly attaches itself to 
Is 51" (the annihilation of heaven and earth), 
Trito Isaiah, as the whole context shows, is think- 
ing rather of the complete transformation of all 
conditions than of an actual new creation of the 
Universe. On the other hand, Is 2T> 8 contains an 
apocalyptic feature in the announcement that 
death shall be destroyer! for ever,* as does also 
2li iy in the hope expressed of the resurrection of 
the godly dead. In the latter case the form of 
expression appears to the present writer to exclude 
a symbolical explanation of this resurrection as 
referring to the return from exile (as in Ezk 37""- )■ 
'They that lie in the du*t' are those actually 
buried ; the mysterious dew descending from the 
starry region causes the earth to send forth the 
shades again. The dcliniteness with which the 

* We leave the question open whether this clause, which suits 
neither the rlntlitn nor the contents of the two following 
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resurrection hope is here put forward can cause 
us all the less surprise, seeing that the so-calleil 
Apocalypse of Isaiah (chs. 24-27) appears to belong 
to a period from which we possess other witnesses 
to this expectation (see below, on Dn 12 3 ). Else- 
where, throughout this period we find everywhere 
assumed the old conception of She'ol {see above, 
p. 6GS a ), the place whence no return is possible. 
Only, it is questionable whether the description 
in Is 14 9ff - of the conditions in the kingdom of the 
dead, after the analogy of the conditions that pre- 
vail in the upper world, is to be put to the account 
of bold poetical colouring or of a further develop- 
ment of the ancient and simpler conception. If 
the latter must be assumed, yet even in this pas- 
sage (especially v. 15 , cf. Ezk 32 a ) nothing more 
than an approach can be discovered to the doctrine 
of a separation between the good and the bad. On 
the enigmatic saying in Is 66'-' 4 (probably a later 
addition), cf. above, p. 713*. It would have to 
be regarded as a clear approach to the doctrine 
of the pains of hell if there were here any refer- 
ence to the under world at all, and not rather to 
the corpses of apostates lying before the walls of 
Jerusalem. 

9. In what precedes we have already had to 
notice a variety of passages which pass beyond 
merely esehatological expectations into the sphere 
of apocalyptic, in so far as their language is pur- 
posely obscure and veiled, nay enigmatic in form, 
partly perhaps with the well-founded intention of 
rendering it unintelligible to outsiders. But apoca- 
lyptic proper meets us in the extant literature for 
the first time in the Book of Daniel (c. 1Q5 B.C.). 
Since this book has found entrance into the OT 
canon, we cannot pass it over entirely in our present 
exposition. In reality, however, it belongs to the 
category of post-canonical (apocryphal and apoca- 
lyptical) literature, and hence we refer for details 
to the article Development of Doctrine in~ the 
ArocRYPHAL Period (above, p. 27211".); cf. also 
P. Volz, Jiidische Eschatologie von Daniel bis 
Akiba, Tubingen and Leipzig, 1903 ; W. Bonsaet, 
Die jiidische Apokalyptik, etc., Berlin, 1003; W. 
Baldensperger, Die messianisch - fipokalyptisch.cn 
Hojfntmyen des Jitdenthums 3 , Strasslrarg, 1903. 

The apocalyptic character of the Book of Daniel 
is already indicated by the command (S 26 12 J - a ) to 
Daniel to keep the revelations made to him secret, 
and to seal the book till the time of the end. But 
it is seen most clearly of all in the contents of 
chs. 2. 7. I Off. Throughout these chapters events 
are predicted, some of which had happened within 
the autl-or's own experience, while others had long 
been tilings of the past : in chs. 2 and 7 the world" 
empires that succeeded the empire of Babylon, 
along with the ten kings of the fourth kingdom ; 
in 10 If. the conflicts of the Ptolemies and the 
Seleucids, with numberless details; and, most of 
all, the terrible danger to the religion of Israel 
threatened by Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (IP" 11 -). 
The purpose is everywhere the same : the author 
means to encourage his countrymen to uncon- 
querable endurance amidst the severe persecu- 
tion to which their faith find their fidelity to the 
Law were subjected. With this view he shows 
them, by the example of the young Daniel and 
his companions (l 8tf -), the blessing of unqualified 
obedience to the laws about food ; by the example 
of the three men in the fiery furnace (eh. 3), and by 
the example of Daniel in the lions' den (eh. G), he 
exhibits how for courageous confessors of the God 
of Israel wondrous deliverance is wrought, while 
punishment inevitably overtakes the despisers of 
this God (3- f - 4 3utr - 5*> 6- 5 <*-»)). On the other side, the 
consolation he offers is based upon the prediction- 
veiled indeed in true apocalyptic fashion, yet on 
that account exact-cf the end of the ounr^on^i^^ 



It is derived (eh. 9) from a mystical interpretation 
of Jeremiah's prophecy of a seventy years' period 
of rejection for Jerusalem, the years being ex- 
plained as weeks of years. Even this instance of 
occupation with the long-canonized Sacred Writ- 
ings, in order to discover a secret sense, is a char- 
acteristic mark of apocalyptic. 

It would be doing the Book of Daniel seriou3 
injustice to deny it all claim to a truly religious 
tone, and to see in it merely an embodiment of 
rigid zeal for the Law. Even if the beautiful con- 
fession of sins contained in 9 4 ' 1U should have to be 
regarded, with many moderns, as a hater addition, 
yet in 8 hl and ll : * e there is the implication that the 
advent of the linal age is still kept back by the 
continuance of God's well - merited anger against 
Israel. But elsewhere, it cannot be denied, the 
strict observance of the outward demands of the 
Law, especially those relating to the cultus, occupies 
the forefront of interest. To our apocalyptist what 
appears to be the principal misfortune in the re- 
ligious persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes, is 
plainly the abolition of the regular morning and 
evening burnt-offering (S 11 - ,3 ll 31 [coupled in the 
latter passage with the defilement of the sanctuary 
by a heathen image]), while its rein t rod uction is 
the subject of exact calculation (S l3t - 12"'-).* 

Considering the date of origin of the Book of 
Daniel, it is a matter of course that its conception 
of God should occupy the level reached by the 
writing prophets. It is remarkable, however, that 
here already there should be such striking tracer 
of the effort, which afterwards readied a climax 
in the Kabbinical theology, to jealously guard the 
person of God from all direct contact with the 
visible world. This explains the great multiplying 
of comparatively independent intermediate beings, 
who hold converse with the apocalyptist, in order 
to give him information (7 ,6ff - 8 15ff - 9- lff -, where, for 
the first time, we meet with the name of an angel, 
Gabriel ; 10 Jff ") ; or whom he beholds otherwise in 
his visions, such as the countless myriads of 7 10 
{cf. also S 1Jf - 12 5ff -, and the mention of guardian 
angels in 3 a G 23 ). In the story of the madness of 
Nebuchadrezzar (4 10ff -) it looks almost as if the rule 
of the world was left to the 'determination of the 
loatchcvs' [certain superior angels] and the com- 
mand of the ' holy ones' ; it is^not till v. ai (*>) that 
we hear of a 'determination of the Highest.' No 
less do the struggles of the nations appear to be 
decided simply by angelic princes (en?) as the 
guardians and champions of the various peoples ;t 
cf. 10 Jfl '-, where probably we should see Gabriel in 
the fantastically described ligure of the champion of 
Israel, who, with the aid of Michael,! one of the 
chief princes (lO 13 * 21 ; in 12 1 he is called 'the great 
prince who protects thy countrymen '), contends 
with the patron angels of the Persian empire and 
(v ; - u ) of Greece. 

The above-described tendency to keep the per- 
son of God at a distance appears to be quite con- 
tradicted by the description in 7 9lfi , where the 
1 ancient of days,' m ho takes his seat upon the 
throne to execute judgment, can be understood 
only of Uod. But apart from the fact that here 
we have to do with a mere vision, and that on the 
occasion in question personal action on the part of 
God was indispensable, the desciiption is confined 
wholly to externals (clothing, hair of the head, 
dazzling throne, and myriads of attendant spirits), 
God is not once introduced as speaking. On the 
contrary, it appears as if the decision of the assessors 
of the court (v. 10b ) were pronounced on the ground 

* In 12 llf - there may be two later systems of reckoning 
different from that of UK 
t Cf. what was said above (p. 709*» f.> on Is 242tf.. 
t Cf. the exhaustive .monograph of W. Luecken, MichaeL 
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of the ' Iwok§,' >» which, presumably, the actions of 
the parties to he judged had been written down. 

This judgment evidently enters as a principal 
component into the eschatologieal expectations of 
tlie apouwlyptist. Ami its re#ult is not merely to 
ea*t down the heathen world umpire personified in 
the Cod-blaspheming Antiochns Epiphancs, hut to 
bestow the world-dominion for ever on the ' wiints 
of the Most High,' i.e. on the people of ltrael 
( ;i3i. an. t-7. t .f <( lj V t ] ie wav> evell >_>«), l n view of 
the express interpretation of the angel in 7 17 , the 
lignre who, like a mini, comes with the clouds of 
lieaven, eau he understood only of Israel, and not 
of a pergonal Messiah, of whom, strangely enough, 
the hook contains no hint. On the other hand, it 
is the Itook of Daniel (t'J-') that eontains the lint 
undoubted * reference to the roMirrection. Even 
here, however, what is looked for is not a general 
resurrection of oil the dead, but only a resumption 
of niftni/, including both the godlj- (to everlasting 
life) and the ungodly (to shame and everlasting 
abhorrence). The number of the lirst naturally 
inchules Daniel himself (v. 13 ). 

That this last offshoot of prophecy should now 
exhibit only faint traces or the true prophetic 
spirit, and should move rather on the lines of 
'legal ' religion, is only natural in view of the fact 
that the latter had held almost unlimited sway for 
nearly 300 years at the date when the Hook of 
Daniel was composed. 

In spoaking of the Hook of Daniel, and even in 
dealing with a not inconsiderable portion of post- 
exilie propheey, we have been compelled to antici- 
pate the order of the stages of development of the 
religion of Israel. Our next task will he to seek to 
realize more fully the nature of the ' Priests' Code. 1 

VIII. The Pimests' Code (P). 

i. THE SOCiiCES, — Regarding the numerous 
questions connected with the literary criticism of 
the stratum usually known as P, we must here 
be content with a few remarks. It is generally 
admitted that not only the present Pentateuch but 
also its latest stratum, namely P, must be viewed 
as the fruit of a somewhat lengthy literary pro- 
cess. Nevertheless, the spirit and the diction of 
this whole stratum exhibit such unity, that, from 
the point of view of the history of the religion of 
IsraeJ, it is a matter of only subordinate interest 
to determine the eompomnt elements more ex- 
actly. Thus we do not dispute the possibility 
that the so-called Law of Holiness (11) may in- 
clude some pre-exilie passages, but we regard by 
far the most of II as having originated within the 
priestly circles of the Exile, and that by way of 
carrying out the programme sketched by Ezekiel 
(chs. 40-4S). The same remark applies to the 
> the express 
1 (ef. also Nuh S"- 1J ), was lirst 
brought with him from Babylon by Ezra, and 
which, in view of E/r 7 >'-'•-> ('the ffiter of the law 
of the God of heaven'), must at least have been 
edited by him. Whether this law-book of Ezra was 
identical with that recension which unbodied the 
ealtus laws in the form of a eultus history (at. c.<j. 
Lv lu" T \ Nu \o ilB ), and included al>o the historical 
parts of Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, and Joshua, 
we leave an open question. Duly, we have no 
doubt on this point, that Ezra's law-book was 
identical neither with the whole of the present 
Pentateuch nor with the whole of the present 
P stratum. For, in the one ease, the occasional 
glaring differences between the laws in D and in P 
would have occasioned serious confusion ; while, 

* The above (p. 713'') cited passwjrc, Is 2fll fl , which, by Hie 
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on the other supposition, it would be quite im- 
possible to ncctuiut for the very frequent repeti- 
tions (for instance, the duplicate versions ot the 
ordinances regarding the building and furnishing 
of the Tent of Meeting, Ex 2S-31 anl 35-40), as 
well as the partial divergences of the components 
of certain groups (for instance, in the so -called 
sacrilieial tordh of Lv 1-7). On the contrary, we 
can only conclude that the code of Kzra, which 
was originally /uirmvnioiis; was subsequently en- 
larged by the products of other priestly schemes, 
anil so finally (probably still within the 5th tent. 
II. C.) united with the older sources (J, E, D) into a 
single whole. 

ii. TlIE CoSCEPTIOS OF GOD. — I. P's conception 
of God can, properly speaking, be gathered only 
from the Creation narrative of tin 1. Lor, as 
almost his whole interest is fixed on the prepara- 
tion for and the establishment of the lsraelitish 
theocracy, little occasion presents itself eUewhere 
for descanting on the being of God. lint in the 
story of Creation (ef, above, ]>. G60) we encounter 
such a transcendence of God in relation to matter, 
in opposition to all pantheistic intermixing of the 
two, and to every theory of evolution, that we may 
here pass by the mueli debated question of the 
dependence of the narrator on the Babylonian or 
the Pho-nician cosmogony.* At most, a mytho- 
logical echo has survived m the allusion to a chaos 
(v,-) and the hovering (scarcely ' brooding') of the 
creative spirit of God over the primeval ocean. 
But, even if v. 2 should be urged in opposition to 
the assumption of a creation ex nihilo, there v^ould 
still be left the making of light, of the lirmameiit 
of lieaven, and, above all, of the stars, which are 
evidently to be thought of not as formed from 
pre-existing material but as called immediately 
into being. The absolute omnipotence of the 
Creator results of itself from the fact that His 
word of command is all that is needed to bring 
things into being according to His pleasure ; while 
His absolute wisdom is manifested in the pro- 
gressive order of the creative work, culminating 
in man, the goal and the crown of creation ; a> 
well as by the testimony of the Creator Himself 
(▼.'■") that all lie had made was ' very good,' i.e. 
perfect. 

2. This lofty conception of the living, personal, but 
at the same time purely spiritual, (iod — a product 
of perfected prophwtism— fthowft itself elsewhere il. 
V in his careful avoidance of all anthropomorphism 
True, indeed, even he cannot entirely dispense 
with throphanies at specially important crises in 
the history of redemption ; but he always con- 
tents himself with almost imperceptible allusions 
to the near presence of (iod (Gu 17 :J :W M ), or to the 
appearing of the 'glory of dahweh' (see above, p. 
ott) ,J i.) in the cloud (Ex 1G 10 , Nu «) iair > 17 7 [16^]). 
This glory appears to the Israelites upon the top 
of Mount Sinai like devouring lire (Ex 24 n ) ; its 
reflexion causes the skin of Moses' face to shine, »o 
that he has to cover his countenance with a veil 
(Ex 34-" 11 ). But none of these passages venture 
on even a remote description of the being of God. 
Under these circumstances it is surely no accident, 
again, that in P we find no trace of intermediary 
beings between God and man, the sole medium of 
revelation being the word of God. Manifestly, 
the sending forth of angels, \\ ho had to be thought 
of all the same as wearing some bodily form, ap- 
peared to P as itself a degrading of the Divine 
sphere to the realm of the ereatnrely. 

3. All the less can it be that, when man is said 
to have been created after the image of God and 
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in His likeness (On l 27 ), there is any thought of a 
copying of the bodily form of God. Even if some- 
thing of the kind may have been intended in the 
heathen source which is assumed by many to have 
been used by the narrator, he himself would have 
indignantly repelled any such conception. Man is 
the image of God in so far as lie, in distinction 
from all other living creatures, belongs to the 
realm of rational and moral beings, whose supreme 
head is God Himself. The idea that this Divine 
image was lost by a fall into sin is quite unknown 
to 1*. On the contrary, he expressly notes (Gii 5 3 ) 
that it was transmitted by Adam, through the 
process of generation, to Se Lh {and his further 
posterity) ; and, even after the Flood, murder is 
declared to be an act worthy of punishment by 
death (9°), because it amounts to a destroying of 
the Divine image. 

A result of the position of pre-eminence held 
by man as the bearer of the Divine image is the 
dominion accorded him by God over the earth, 
and in particular over the world of animals 
(Gii I 28 ). For the exercise of this dominion men 
are capacitated by becoming fruitful and multi- 
plying in accordance with the so-called ' Creation- 
blessing.' At the same time, however, they are 
at first (v. 29 ) conlined exclusively to a vegetable 
diet; permission to use animal food {but to the 
exclusion of eating blood) does not come till after 
the Flood (Gn 9 :)lf -), i-C- it is simply a concession to 
the corruption that has now set in, a perversion 
of the condition originally designed by God. In 
His perfect creation slaughter could not have held 
sway from the first. 

iii. Tue Regulations of tue Theocracy — 

1. That interest in the regulations of the theocracy 
by which the whole of P is dominated, makes 
itself felt already in the Creation narrative, in so 
far as the latter represents the Sabbath as blessed 
and hallowed from the beginning as the day on 
which God rested from His six days' work (Gn 2 :J ). 
The Flood is indeed, as in J, a judgment of God 
(6 ntt -) on a wholly corrupt humanity, but at the 
same time furnishes the occasion for concluding 
a bcrith (ef., on this so-called 'covenant,' above, 
p. 630 b f. ) with the new race of men descended from 
Noah. It consists in God's promise that mankind 
is in future to be safe from the recurrence of de- 
struction by the waters of a Hood, and in the 
binding of Noah (and in him of all mankind) to 
abstain from eating blood and from murder. The 
eovenantal sign conlirmatory of the Divine promise 
is the rainbow (9 1 '- ,tf -). 

2. In the history of the patriarchs, which is dis- 
missed by P in a few very brief notices, there 
emerges prominently once more the concluding of 
the ierith with Abraham (Gn I7 lff -). The Divine 
promise in this instance has reference to the be- 
stowing upon the patriarch of a very numerous 
posterity, which shall include even kings, and to 
the assigning of the land of Canaan to Abraham's 
seed as a permanent possession. On the other 
hand, Abraham is bound to an upright walk 
before God and to the adoption of circumcision 
as the outward sign of this second 'covenant.' 
It is clear that circumcision, which, as a very 
ancient practice of many nations surrounding 
Israel, must originally have rested upon other 
grounds {cf. above, p. G22 1 ' f.), is here brought 
under a speciiically religious point of view. Since 
an uncirenmcised person is 'unclean,' circumcision, 
as the taking away of a portion of the uncleanness, 
is a symbolical act of purifying. But this negative 
sense is supplemented by a positive one — an act of 
consecration. Circumcision is the rite whereby a 
child is received into the fellowship of the pure 
God • consecrated people, and it includes at the 
same time the obligation to conform to all the U^^' 



Divine ordinances that are binding on this body. 
All these features (purification, consecration, en- 
gagement) impart to circumcision, as viewed by 
P, a sacramental character, which suggests com- 
parison with Christian Baptism. Tne circum- 
stance that, according to v. ia } circumcision is to 
be performed also on every class of slaves, appears 
at the first ylance very strange, in view of the par- 
ticularism with which P elsewhere insists on the 
sole claim of Israel to the name of a people of God. 
Cut it seems to him even more important that no 
unclean one shall be tolerated in the company of 
the clean, and hence he resorts more readily to 
the expedient of requiring that even foreigners 
who have come into external fellowship with 
Israel shall be bound to the Law by circumcision, 
and be thereby constituted full citizens of the 
Divine common wealth. 

3. Except for his detailed account of the purchase 
of the burial -plane at Hebron (Gn 23), upon which 
he evidently means to base a claim on the part of 
Abraham's posterity to the land of Canaan, P 
hastens rapidly over the history preliminary to 
the Sinai covenant, that he may dwell all' the 
more fully on this third herith, whose duration is 
to be eternal, and whose sign is the Sabbath 
(Ex 3l™ tf -). In the forefront stands (Ex 6- ff ) 
the solemn revelation of the name 'Jahweh' to 
Moses. This name is expressly said to have 
been then first communicated, God having re- 
vealed Himself to the fathers only as El-.shncklai 
('God almighty'). No explanation of the name 
'Jahweh' is given. Doubtless, the explanation 
which underlies Ex 3 15 is assumed as long 
familiar. But here already the promises of 
Jahweh are enumerated, upon which the bcrith at 
Sinai is to be founded : the deliverance from the 
bondage of Egypt, whereby at the same time 
Israel's election as the peop'le of God's own pos- 
session is sealed, and the settlement of them in 
Canaan in fuliilment of the sworn promise to the 
patriarchs that this land was to be given to their 
descendants for a perpetual possession. The obli- 
gations, again, to which the people have to submit 
themselves, in order to prove themselves worthy 
of these Divine blessings and of the name 'people 
of Jahweh,' are laid down in the numerous ordi- 
nances which form the kernel of the so-called 
'Priests' Code.' The latter name is not meant to 
imply that this code is concerned only with pre- 
scriptions for the priests — hy way of opposition, 
for instance, to Deuteronomy as a law- book for 
the people. On the contrary, the majority of the 
laws contained in it assume the form of communi- 
cations which Moses by God's command imparts 
to the people. Put, as all strictly ritual acts can 
be performed only by priests, and the laws have 
reference very largely k. the cultus, the designa- 
tion of the whole as the ' Priests Code ' is per- 
fectly justified. The realm of civil and criminal 
jurisprudent e,* which plays by no means an un- 
essential part in the 'Book of the Covenant,' 
comes into consideration in P only where speci- 
fically religious interests are involved. 

4. The fundamental notions on which the so- 
called Ceremonial Law, independence on the legisla- 
tive programme of Ezekiel, is based, are extremely 
simple. They amount essentially to the one idea 
that in the domain of Israel, J ah web's own people, 
everything without exception belongs, and is thus 
consecrated, to Him alone. This holds good ac- 
cordingly of all space and time, and of all pro- 

* On this side of the legislation, which we pass by here, the 
reader niav compare the following : W. Nowack. Dit swialen 
Problem? in Israel, Strassburg, l»02 ; E. Schall, Di' Staatmw- 
Jassmt'i dcr Jtuten, Leipzig, ls'.)6 ; F. Buhl, /«'* naomien 
r*rhaltnisne drr Jsraelitcn, Berlin, 1S09 ; U. Forster, JJax 
inomischr Strofrerht it),, seiner gcschichtlichm Entwickclung, 
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pertyand life. The full logical consequence of this 
now would lit*, properly speaking, lliiit 111:111 would 
have to renounce all use of what is God's sole pro- 
perty — nay, that all life would have to be drought 
to Mini iii sacrifice. But this would make tin; 
continued existence of the ( !od-eonseerated people 
impossible. Hence tied lias so ordained it in 1 1 in 
law that only a portion of the propevty in question 
is to bo exclusively hallowed to Him and 1 luis 
withdrawn from profane u#e. Tins due {trnimtl/t), 
levied upon the whole, gives symbolical expression 
to the confession that Jahweh is iueontrovcrtibly 
Lord of everything. With this admission He is 
graciously satisfied ; and by the sacred trrumdti 
all the rest is also hallowed and its safe use pro- 
cured for Israel. 1 Jut all the heavier is the 
vengeance that overtakes him who omits the pre- 
scribed hallowing and rendering of a portion to 
.lull well, or lays his hands on what has already 
been hallowed. It will be our object in the fol- 
lowing survey to show what was the special 
portion of Jahweh under all the categories a hove 
referred to. 

(h) Iluhf p/f/cex.— Jahweh is sole Lord of all 
space, lint He contents Himself with requiring 
that a limited space be marked oil' and declared 
absolutely sacred. This .space is the place where 
His ' glory ' dwells, and thus at the same time sup- 
plies the condition of approach to Him and of all 
kinds of ritual proceedings, (a) The hitter became 
possible for the lint time after the construction of 
the one legitimate sanctuary, in the form of the 
'Tent of Meeting' (commonly called * the taber- 
nacle,' German Siiftxhuttc) at Sinai. llenee 1' 
nowhere speaks of' the erecting of altars or the 
Offering of sacrifice* by the patriarchs, but the 
constitution of the sanctuary is the first and very 
minutely handled subject of the Sinaitie legis- 
lation (Kx •2.V ,r - and 35 4tl ). The concentration of 
the rultns at oar, legitimate sanctuary, which 
Deuteronomy (12" r -) put forward as a new demand 
and which it carried through not without diili- 
cnlty, appears in 1' as something that is self- 
evident and 11 Is not to be specially enjoined. 

Nor docs 1', like Ueutwouoni}', regard the unilica- 
tion of the cultus as coming into force only after 
the termination of the conquest of Canaan [or, to 
be more precise, after the building of Solomon's 
temple], but as a principle that was valid from the 
very lirst. The tent-sanctuary erected at Sinai is 
indeed, in view of its whole character, nothing but 
the Jerusalem temple projected back into the time 
of the wilderness journeyings ; but there are two 
considerations that forbid our speaking, in this 
connexion, of l'"s account as pure lictioii. In the 
lirst place, even the ancient tradition (Kx 33 rtn ) 
knows of a 'Tent of Meeting,' only that the latter 
is not a place of worship but simply the seat of an 
oracle, and that it stands not in the midst of but 
outside the cam]). Secondly, the tent -sanctuary 
of I' belongs to the numerous theories which owe 
their form, not to an actual tradition but to a 
religions postulate. Things must have been so 
ordered, it was argued, if they were to harmonize 
with the (much later, hut) absolutely authoritative 
theories. Thus a delicate symbolical idea comes 
to be transformed into tangible history. Any one 
who straightway pronounces this a falsifying of 
history, shows that he has no notion of the peculiar 
character of the whole genus of literature known 
as the miifio.'i/i (for it is to this realm that we 
must assign all this embodying of religious ideas 
in histoiy, within the Ceremonial Law). See, 
further, art. TahkiiXaclk in vol. iv. 

The setting up of the sacred tent in the midst of 
the camp of Israel naturally implies that Jahweh 
means to take up His abode amidst His people, if 
not in His r ' •■- 



of His being (cf. above, p. tMUM., on the 'glory 
of .Jahweh"). The special seat of 11 is revealing 
presence, and consequently the most holy centre 
of the sacred spot, is the* lid of tin- Ark of the 
Law in the dark milifinin of the tent (Ex z Jft x ). 
Next to this ' Holy of Holies,' which, it would 
appear from Lv tti, could be entered only by the 
high priest, and even by him only on the tJreat 
Day of Atonement,* comes the ' Holy Phic*,' 
which only the priests, not the Levites, might 
enter. These two spaces are surrounded by the 
forecourt, in which the priests, with the assistance 
of the Levites, attend to the sacrificial cultus. 
Between the tore-court, ngain, and the tribes of 
Israel which three on each side — surround the 
court, the Levites arc encamped. In virtue of the 
consecration which they have undergone, they 
are fitted to serve as a bulwark to the people 
against the Divine holiness, which threatens with 
destruction everything unclean that comes near it 
(Nu l aj ). 

{&] The idea of a tcrfimakoi the land being due to 
Jahweh as an acknowledgment that one owes the 
whole to Him, linds a further expression in the 
command to set apart 13 priestly and 35 Levitical 
cities, each with a piece of past ure- land round 
about it (Nu 35, Jos '21). The circumstance that 
these cities and the pasturage pertaining to them 
are intended for the use of man, does not exclude 
the possibility of looking upon them us a due paid 
to Jahweh. For in other instances as well [c.ff. 
the thigh in meal -ollering*) the ta-ianah falls to 
the priests. This whole enactment, however, is 
intended simply to embody one of those theories 
spoken of above, without regard to the possibility 
of carrying it into practice. This is sufficiently 
proved by the single fact that the territory of 
the twelve tribes, in each of which, in propor- 
tion to their size, a certain number of cities are 
to hi: set apart (Nu 35 s ), had long ceased to be 
under the control of the people, and that it cannot 
be proved that in the pout-exilic period such a law 
was carried out even in the case of Judah, although 
priests and Levites may have lixed their abode by 
preference in those particular cities of Judah and 
Benjamin. In favour of the view that we are 
here dealing with a mere theory, then; is, finally, 
the further circumstance that several of the cities 
enumerated were situated so near to one another 
that the pasture-lands attached to them (extend- 
ing each to a distance of 2<MX) cubits from the 
city wall) would in many instances have over- 
lapped. The late date, however, at which tliis 
theory was constructed is evident from the way in 
which the Priests' Code proper repeatedly (Nu 
bs- u( - 'JO"-) insists that the tribe of Levi is to be 
compensated by the offerings of the people for 
having wtieed it.? claim to a share of the land : 
Jahweh is its portion. 

(7) A final embodiment of the idea of Jahweh as 
the sole owner of the land is found in a portion of 
the regulations about the Sahhntictd i/nrr ami the 
so-called great ljcarof jttbile (Lv 25). It is true that 
even the Book of the Covenant prescribes (Kx -23' '■) 
that the land is to be allowed to lie billow once in 
seven years, for the good of the poor and the 
beasts of the field. The motive there, however, 
is a humanitarian, not a theocratic, one; and, 
moreover, the rule is certainly not meant to apply 
to all cultivated land in one and the same year. 
Deuteronomy prescribes (eh. 15) only a remtainn 

* The ojoniii? part of Lv 1G contains, indeed, primarily only 
regulations us to the prcmulioiw to he taken hy Anrmi to 
ensure his htin- tvble to enter the sanctuary without dmiu'-r, 
nnd Mius manifestly assumes the possibility of rejieuted 
entrances. This introductory passage was afterwards amal- 
luled with the ritual of the ltty of Atonement. Nu 1*7, 
may oUiciaU: in the tJoly u( 



ic up 1 lis nhode amnlst His people, it * .^.^h^ thut a ll wicjtsj 
;al person, yet mti'Ji D. repit* entfif ion jloHw. 
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of det>ts tor tho seventh year, again on humani- 
tarian gremids. On the other hand. Lv 'Jo 3 *- re- 
quires that every seven years nil land shall enjoy 
absolute vest. There is no more word ot humani- 
tarian motive*: the Sabbath of the land in the 
Sabbat ioal year denotes a consecration of the land 
ju»t as the* weekly Sabbath signifies the consecra- 
tion ot a specified shorter period of time. But 
this consecration implies onee more the solemn 
acknowledgment that the people have received the 
laud only on revocable lease from Jahweh. the 
solo feudal owner. 

YV« have the express testimony of the history of 
the Maoealxean wars to the fact that the prescrip- 
tion* regarding the Sabbatical year were carried 



ling of the doorposts with its blood 1 could be re- 
tained by P only through giving up the sacrificial 
diameter of the festival : for otherwise it could 
not have been celebrated except (as in Pt U« u -) at 
the central sanctuary. In the ease of the M^z^vth 
festival it is repeatedly emphasized that the strict 
prohibition of leaven was given at the very Fxodns 
itself, thereby conferring upon this festival also 
the character of a theocratic memorial ordinance. 
With the Feast of Tabernacles (now an sight days' 
instead of a seven days' festival), which was origin- 
ally the joyous feast of the fruit- and wine-gather- 
ing, the same result was reached by giving to the 
ancient custom of dwelling in booth* during the 
festival the stamp of a memorial of the wilderness 



into practice. On the other hand". Jewish tradition , journeying*. This. giving up of the original motive 
itself admits that the so-called great year of jnbile. of the festivals, namely, the course of the various 
which fell every fiftieth vear (after* the complete harvests, permits also of an exact dating of them. 

- Tims the Passover falls on the evening of the 14th 



lap>e of seven Sabbatical- vear week-*', was only 
counted but not actually observed. As a matter 
of fact, the carrying out of the prescriptions of 
l.v k Jo ls . so far as this was possible at all, would 
have led to a total want of certainty as to all 
matters of property and a consequent paralysing 
of economic relations. But the consistent theory 
of P's legislation is indifferent to questions of 
practicability, and even to such considerations as 
that the year of jubile immediately follows a 
Sabbatical" year and thus implies a second fallow 
year. All* this appears to Y insignificant com- 
pared with the principle which here ^v. 13 ) finds its 
most notable and clearest expression : the land 
I like every other possession^, being the property of 
Jahwoh. may not be sold. On the contrary, one 
man can sell to another only a certain uunibev of 
harvests : the price is to be proportioned to the 
mini her of years which have yet to elapse before 
the next jnfnle year, when the property spontane- I 
ou*ly falls back to the original usufructuary of it. 
the proper feudatory of Jahweh. It is significant 
that, according to v.** 1 -. the houses "ra a walled 
city do not pass back in the year of jnbile into the 
hand* of the seller. They are the handivcork of 
man, and, as such, do not belong to the feudal 
property of which Jahweh give* a lease. On the 
other hand, the houses in villages are, according i 
to v. Si , a part of the landed property : hence they i 
are redeemable at any time, and pass hack iu the 
year of jnbile to their original owner. 

" 1 //»>.'y timet. — Jahweh is Lorvl also of all time. 
Hence the employing of time in any pursuit that 
brings profit amounts to an encroaching upon God'* 
right ot property. He permits, however, ot such 
encroachment, upon condition that special portions 
of the whole time are set apart and * liallowed.' i.*. 
withdrawn from profane use, as belonging to God. [ 
The essential point is thus alsteution from work. 
It is only in a secondary way that P tliinks of the " 
spending of holy days in Divine worship or pri- 
vate meditation* On ordinary holy davs it is ouly 
professioual work that is forbidden \Lv ^S 71 -^-* 
etc.), but on tne Sabbath and the Great Day of 
Atonement it is work ofemy kind (w>*'). The 
standpoint of Peonies out. above all. in the motives 
he assign* for the festivaJs. The original agrarian 
character of these (of. above, p. tkvjtfj sail 
ti 
oaf at' the Mit&teh festival, Lv $$>*>— only in 
the Feast of Weeks, as the occasion when the 
tir*:ling loaves are presented. On the other hand, 
the Passover, as an independent festival, precedes 
the s-even \ formerly six > day* of Unleaveued Bread. 
Already instituted in Egypt iEx V2 : *-). it is meant 
for all time, in grateful remembrance of the sparing 
of l>rael the night before the Exodus, when God 
smote ali the firstborn of the Egyptians. The 
manifestly primitive form of the celebration ithe 
eating of the lamb in the/f;\iS>«j> f fiii-Ui^jtc " 



Nkan, 3Ii;z>th extend* t'roui tho loth to the -1st 
of the first month. Tabernacles from the loth to 
the 'J--iid of the seventh month, while the Feast of 
Weeks falls on the fiftieth day after the offering 
of the firstling sheaf, which vtm always to be pre- 
sented the day after the Sabbath of the Mtizzvth- 
week. Of new festivals we have: the Feast of 
Trumpets at the new moon of the seventh month 
[otherwise the New Moon, to which such import- 
ance was attached in early times, is signalized in 
P only by a multiplication of the official offering*], 
anil the Great Day of Atonement on the 10th day 
of the same month. Once more it is significant 
that the latter festival, which is undoubtedly of very 
late origin, and whose motives are purely theocratic, 
should have become the most important and the 
holiest of all. By the way. it is only in the ease 
of seven of the»e davs (the 1st and 7th days of 
M*c*+th : the Feast ot Weeks ; the 1st. 10th, loth, 
and 22nd days of the seventh month [but. accord- 
ing to Lv i;l\ also every Sabbath]) that a * holy 
couvocation " of the whole people is required at the 
sanctuary — a demand which is intelligible only if 
one thinks of the people as living in the neighbour- 
hood of the sanctuary, as was actually the ease 
dnrimr the first period* after the Return from the 
Exile" 

All the festivals hitherto enumerated recurred 
every year. But the underlying idea of all the 
festal seasons made its wav to* a further realisation 
iu the setting apart, as hallowed to God. of seasons 
within larger division* of time. This led to the 
expansion of the idea of the Sabbath by the separa- 
tion and hallowing of every seventh "year as the 
close of a year- week, and of* the fiftieth year after 
the termination of a cycle of seven year-weeks. 
The celebration of these i> based upon a renuncia- 
tion of the u-e of the soil. Since in this instance 
the theory of sacred time is in the closest contact 
with that of sacred *7»i v. we l«iv« already ( p. 7 1 1* ) 
had to speak of the Sabbatical year and the great 
year of jnbile. 

(c) T/w con$?cnt<ril ehernirtmr of all m->nb:r$ r : f 
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[Pri <xts tu»d Ltrit w . — (e j The fact that Jahweh by 

mighty acts "redeemed * the people from the l-ond- 

age of Egypt, constituted Israel the property of 

apart from the dedication of the firstling Jahweh alone (Lv *J t V--" : and henceforward it 

was to be a people consecrated to Him. and thus 
— in harmony with His superiority to every kind 
of stain— an* absolutely pure people. Tin* idea 
find* expression on the one hand in the purificatory 
act of eireu incision, and on the other in the numer- 
ous regulations about cleanness (et. especially Lv 
11-15 . winch furnish instructions as to the pre- 
cautions to be taken to avoid defilement, and as to 
the atoning act.- necessary when Levitical purity 
has been lo*t. In so far a* thee* acts consist ot 
e shall have to speak of 
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them more fully below in oonn«\iuii with tin 1 sub- 
jeel of sacrifice. Jtut, besides these, we huv« to 
do hurt! with tin* command to consecrate 1o God 
all the male first horn (and Uiwwwilh nil tin- fur 
thei ottspring of ihe same womb), and, following 
out this idea, to redeem them by n prescribed per- 
formance from the condition of fni future to tin.' 
Deity (Kx lH 1 - 1 -"-, Nil ].S 1U ). The same object is 
aimed lit in the requirement of a poll-tax of half 
a shekel from every adult Israelite as a protective 
1 covering ' of his life upon the occasion of the 
numbering of the people {Kx 3>" ,r ). For this hist 
is, as it were, an encroaching upon J ah well'** sphere 
of sovereignty ; hence an express acknowledgment 
of J lis sole ehiim to the life of all person* is neces- 
sary, and this takes the form of a poll-tax (Huh. 
-i;2' covering,' 'atonement'), which is of the same 
amount for all. A natural result of the same 
assumption is found, finally, in the injunction 
(Lv 2.V wr ) that Israelites, who from any cause 
havu heeome hondinen, an- not to he regarded and 
treated as real slaves, although in the Look of the 
Covenant (Kx 21 IIT ') and even in Deuteronomy 
(]ij ]2ff -) this is treated as quite possible, thi the 
contrary, V demands that, as really the property 
of Jahweh, they are to rank only as hirelings or 
tuainlhhim (Lv '2~> u '), and in any ease are to go free 
in the year of jubile. 

(^) Kut, more clearly than in any way hitherto 
mentioned, the idea of a people consecrated to God 
finds expression in the ur<i>niiznti<m uf the priest- 
linnif. Properly speaking, all male Israelites ought 
to discharge priestly functions, and 1 hereby tcs- 
tify their willing devotion to God. But for this 
an indispensable requisite is such a condition of 
purity as cannot possibly be maintained hy every 
man amidst the duties of common life. Hence 
Jahweh has arranged for a permanent representa- 
tion * of the people, in the form of the hereditary 
pi iesthoed entrusted to Aaron and his suns. The 
restriction of the priesthood to the 'sons of 
Zadok,' demanded by H/.ekiel (see above, p. Too"), 
was impossible for I' for the reason that his whole 
legislation dates from Moses, and thus long before 
the time of Zadok. At the same time, moreover, 
the deriving of the priesthood from Aaron made it 
possible to recognize the priestly rights of certain 
non-Xadokite families. | lint, in the main, l"s 
' sons of Aaron ' are just the Xndokites. 

In order to be al le to approach God and present 
Nrael's oll'eringm to 11 im without danger, the 
priests have to guard carefully against all delile- 
ment. In particular, they are not to incur defile- 
ment from any dead body (Lv 21 '""-J. except in 
unavoidable eases when the hody was that of a 
parent, a brother, an unmarried sifter, or one's 
own ehild. Any bodily defect serves of itself to 
exclude from priestly functions, for one thus 
atl'ected would 'desecrate the sanctuaries of 
Jahweh ' (v.- ;l ). lint the highest requirements 
in the matter of outward purity apply to the high 
priest, in whuse person the idea of a personal 
representation of the holy people reaches its 
climax. He may not deiile himself with any 

• It needs no argument to show thai the parallel it wan once 
customary to draw between the (>T and the Catholic concep- 
tion of the priesthood is quite ti mistaken one. At/cording 
to the latter, the priest artB the part o! Cod nur ngaiiwt the 
people, and hence in Cod's name gives absolution mid impart* 
Blessing. Un the other hnnd, in P the high priest in nothing 
more thnit a representative highly exulted and dignifitif, 
indeed— of the Hod -consecrated people. He represents it 
lie fore God in e\crv regard (see below). Any (ritual) short- 
coming on his part invoh es ihe whole people in (juilt. As to 
the hit using nl Jahweh, again, the high priest, like the ottier 
priests, cannot impart tbi.s of himself, hut must suppli ate it of 
Clod (cf. Nu (i-'Jir, mid especially v.«). 

J These have their genealogy traced not to Kleazar but to 
Ithaniar, another Sou of Aaron. It may be no led that only one 
head of a family is named in fclzr i»J as a descendant of lthamor, 
namely Daniel. 



dead body, even that of father or mother, and is 
not to leave the sanctuary at all, that he may not 
(hy contact with what is profane) ' desecrate the 
sanctuary of bis God.* Moreover, his very cloth- 
ing shows (I'x 2H- ,,T ') by various symbols that he 
represents not only the holiness of the priestly 
people but also their kindly dignity. He wears 
a robe of blue and red-purple, and a golden diadem 
inscribed ' Holy to Jahweh, 'and upon his shoulder- 
piece and breastplate Jire the names of the twelve 
tribes engraved on precious stones. In short, in 
place of the pre-exilic chief priest, who is an 
official of the king, we have now the tt>r«r*tign, 
hereditary high priest, At his death the claim 
of the avenger of blood upon the life of the iniiii- 
shiyer lapses (Nu 3.7*' ). This means simply that 
with the supreme head of the .State ends the 
period of political life which began with his entry 
upon office. In like manner the anointing of the 
high priest, at least according to tin* theory which 
represents him alone as anointed (Kx 2'J 7 ; cf. Lv 
ja. o. io H n . t | |( , ano j nlc) [ priest,'* Lv 21 1S 'the 
consecration of the anointing oil of his God rests 
upon him ') is undoubtedly thought of as a parallel 
to the anointing of the king. In the other theory, 
which makes all priests anointed, the thought is 
probably the ancient one (cf. above, p. BfSO 1 ' f.) of an 
imparting of the spirit as the result of the anoint- 
ing (Kx 4D 15 ; on the other hand, in 29;' and 3i> w 
the sprinkling of the priests' garments with anoint- 
ing oil seems to be distinguished from the pouting 
of oil upon the head of Aaron in 29 7 }. 

(y) As to the Lewies, it is a very general error to 
regard them as priests of a lower grade, the rank and 
file, as it were, of the ' priestly tribe ' of Levi, from 
which the priests proper, with the high priest at 
their head, emerge as a special branch. lint this is 
by no means t lie intention of 1*. The circumstance 
that it is from the tribe of Levi that the Levites 
are taken, is due to a Divine arrangement equally 
with the setting apart of the priests from Levi ; it 
is not the consequence of the latter arrangement. 
On the contrary, the Levites are a selection from 
the pco/tfs to represent them in connexion with the 
lower olliees of the cultus. These olliees outfit to 
lie discharged by the people themselves, or, to le 
more precise, hy the firstborn who are consecrated 
to Cod. lint here, again, the unavoidable absence 
of constant purity would have rendered such ser- 
vice impossible, seeing that the firstborn could not 
be kept from all contact with profane lite. Hence, 
according to Nu 3*"*-, each of the firstborn is to 
have his place taken by a Levite. Now, as there 
were only 22,000 Levites available, whereas the 
number of the first-born was 22/273, the extra 273 
of the latter had to be specially redeemed from 
their obligation by a further payment of live 
shekels wich. In thi 1 * requirement l"s real view 
of the character of the Levites finds very clear 
expression. They are a ' gilt ' of the people to the 
pne-ts (Nu 3" etc.), to minister to the latter. 
According to Xu R ,wr -, they arc, like all ' wave- 
ntlering*,' assigned to Jahweh through laying on 
of hands (see below) by the Israelites ; they are 
'waved' [i.e., probably, led hither and thither, in 
place of being waved backwards and forward!* in 
the hands, like other sacrificial gifts] by Aaron 
before Jahweh, and then fall, like all heave- and 
wavu-olleiings, to the priests as their property. 
Their installation is not spoken of, as in the case 
of the priests, as a consecration, but as an atone- 
ment and a purifying (Nu S" r * - 1 ). In view of all 
this, we cannot speak of any priestly seniee 
rendered by the Levites. Nay, according to Nu 

" The title so familiar to us, ' high (lit. 'great,' *?nj) priest,' 
appi-ars in Lv l\v> in the form ' the priest who is greater thnn 
f have ' the prieat [who is] the 
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4 55 , they are not to touch the saered vessels upon 
pain of death, but to carry them only after they 
have been carefully covered up by the priest*. It 
is true, however, that their superior condition of 
purity enables them to eome nearer to the sanctu- 
ary than the profane multitude can do, and to 
serve as a bulwark to the latter against the 
destroying holiness of Clod (cf. above, p. 717). 

(5) We have already (p. 65S b f.) noted how even 
P recognize* also a hind of lay priesthood in the 
shape of the Kazirate undertaken for a fixed 
period of time. 

(d) The hallowed character of all proficrtt/.^ 
This principle linds expression partly in ' the 
ancestral custom of ottering the first fruits of 
barley, must, and oil (Nu lS 12ff -), and partly in 
a number of sacrificial transactions. Every due 
paid from the products of the soil signifies that 
one owes the whole to Jahweh, and it is only when 
lie has received His portion that the rest is hal- 
lowed and given over freely to the ute of man. 
Amongst the regular ritual dues is included also 
the tenth paid iu early times to the king, only 
that it is no longer, as in Deuteronomy (14 ,JJtr '), 
eaten at the sanctuary and given every three years 
to the poor, but is assigned to the Levites as a 
recompense for the service which they render in 
the sanctuary as representatives of the people (Nu 
IS- 1 *-). 

(a) But in P, as in the pre-Prophetic period, by 
far the most important place among gifts to God 
is held by the sacrifices. They, too, are in many 
instances the expression of the consciousness that 
man owes to God all blessings connected with his 
earthly possessions, and that he has solemnly to 
testify his gratitude for these. But this is not the 
only point of view. On the contrary, there were 
still at work here a number of motives, partly very 
ancient, whote presence in sacrificial transaction's 
we have already had to note, although it is hard 
to say how far a consciousness of the original 
meaning of the ritual survives in the minds of 
-he authors of P. The idea of the sacral com- 
munion (cf. above, p. OCtl II'.) still continues to find 
expression in the employment of blood, as the most 
important part of all sacrificial transactions; and, 
indeed, the blood is brought always the nearer 
to (iod in proportion to the importance and holi- 
ness of the sacrifice. Thus the blood of the peace- 
offering and the burnt-ottering is poured only round 
about the altar (Lv t 5 - n 3 2 ) ; whereas of the blood 
of the sin-ottering the priest has to sprinkle a por- 
tion before the curtain which separates the Holy 
Place from the Holy of Holies, to smear a por- 
tion on the horns of the altar of ineense, and to 
pour the rest upon the ground beside the altar of 
burnt-ottering (Lv 4 6f - 1Cf - '■*}. On the Great Day of 
Atonement the blood of the guilt-ottering is actu- 
ally brought by the high priest into the Holy of 
Holies, and sprinkled upon and before the lid of 
the sacred Ark (Lv 16' 4f -). But even the idea of 
the ottering of food still plays a part (although, no 
doubt, a less prominent one) in P, as is evident 
from such facts as that — apart of eourse from in- 
cense — it is only what may be eaten that is to be 
offered, and indeed— as befits the holiness of (Iod 
— only clean and unblemished animals ; that every 
sacrifice must be seasoned with salt (the meal- 
ottering with oil) ; and, above all, that every com- 
plete sacrifice includes not only liesh but an 
additional dish in the form of a food-offering, 
and a portion of drink in the shape of a wine- 
libation. 

But in all this we have not yet the answer to 
the most important question from the point of 
view of the history of religion, namely this: Wlterein 
consists, aenmtintj to P, Ute efficacy of sacrifice ? 
Is it effectual simply cx-opw oji&raio, or do o'the 



specifically religious, points of view eome into con- 
sideration? The reply to this question depends 
upon a correct understanding of the force of the 
so-called sfrnikhah (-:',:c) or laying on of hands, 
and of the significance of the blood in the sacri- 
ficial ritual. 

In every species of bloody sacrifice the offerer 
has to take his stand before the door of the 
sanctuary and lay his hand upon the head of the 
victim (Lv l 4 , here of the burnt-offering, with the 
addition 'so shall it be accepted for him and pro- 
cure atonement for him'; '.$-•*• ia , of the peace- 
offering; 4 4 - 15, - 4 * st> , of the sin-offering). What is 
the meaning of this ceremony of hand-imposition, 
upon which manifestly great weight is laid in the 
sacrificial ritual ? It was natural to think of a 
transference of guilt, especially as this is expressly 
witnessed to in Lv 16 Jlff \ There the high priest 
lays both hands on the head of the so-called 'scape- 
goat ' (see art. AZAZKL in vol. i. ), confesses over him 
all the transgressions of Israel, and then sends him 
away, laden with the people's guilt, into the wilder- 
ness. Beyond doubt, the laying on of hands in this 
instance denotes a transference of guilt, but the 
' scape-goat ' is no sacrificial victim, and hence the 
whole parallel is unsuitable as an aid to explain- 
ing the ritual of sacrifice. Besides, the laying on 
of hands is practised also with peace- or thank- 
offerings, which are not presented for atoning pur- 
poses, as well as in connexion with the consecra- 
tion of the Levites (Nu S lu ). The latter ceremony, 
in particular, permit* of no other explanation than 
that the laying on of hands is an act whereby a 
renunciation of personal possession and a giving 
over with a view to sacrifice [or, in the ease of the 
Levites, with a view to perpetual service in the 
sanctuary] is accomplished. Hence the comparison 
with the mannmissio of lloman law is quite appro- 
priate.* 

It is another question whether — quite apart from 
the meaning of the -pvrc— there may not have been 
present, at least in the guilt-offering, the idea of a 
surrender of the life of the animal in place of the 
forfeited human life— in other words, the inflicting 
of a penalty upon the victim, and thereby accom- 
plishing a satisf actio ricxtria. This view has been 
maintained all the more positively, because in the 
New Testament the sacrificial death of Christ is 
undeniably at times looked at from this viewpoint. 
Further, in Lv t7 n it is expressly insisted that the 
seat of life is in the blood, and that (Jod has 
ordained that blood be used at the altar to accom- 
plish propitiation, for *the blood atones through 
the life [contained in it].' Here, surely, it appears 
to be clearly declared that the life of the victim is 
a substitute for that of the sinner. But this con- 
clusion is once more rendered impossible by the 
circumstance that then the sacrificial victim must 
have been regarded as laden with guilt and curse, 
and henee as unclean, whereas in reality it is 

* Volz (art. ' Die Handanflegung heim Opfcr ■ in ZATW, 1901, 
p. 93 ff.) protests against the idea of the itiamimisxio, and re- 
fuses to separate the TiTuC of sacrifice from that of blessing- and 
of installation in office (Xu -27 18 2 s I>t 34"). What is in view, he 
holds, is the conveying of a substance from one party to another — 
in the case of the sin-offering, the conveying of sin, nncleannese, 
and curse to the sacrificial victim. lint how then could the 
Mesh of the sin-offering have been counted most holy, and been 
directed to be eaten by the priests in a holy place {Lv C ls > ) ' 
Volz meets this objection by supposing that the sin-offering wag. 
meant originally not for Jahweh but for demons hostile to man, 
and that the np'^C was then transferred from the sin-offering to 
the other offerings a,s well. On the other hand, Mattbes (art. 
' Ut-r Siihnegedanke bei den .Siindopferii ' in ZATW, 1903, p. 
97 ff.) rightly contends, in opposition to Volz, for different kinds 
of hand- imposition. Bertholet's proposal (Com. on Lv V) to 
start from Lv 24 1J and to explain the np'CD of sacrifice as the 
'establishing of a solidarity between offerer and offering,' conies 
in tho end to the same thing as the manumissio interpretation, 
inlv that, according to Bertholet, the fundamcifUl notion ol 
lio is maauihere again to find expression. 
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treated as most holy nnil serves :is holy food for 
the priests. 

In view of ill) this in tli<' miml of l l there could 
be no other answer to the quwfrtum as to the etlicacy 
ul saerilice, lnit simply tuit : God lias cuiinocUul 
the accomplishment ot atonement with the oliedicnt 
discharge of t lio sat rilicial prescriptions; whoever 
fulfils these and gets the priest to perform the 
atoning usages, is forgiven (Lv 4 ' M -' 6 ' a '■ ** and oft,). 
The ritual, especially the ] ni-stiil.nl picty-nting of 
the blood, is accordingly the indispensable con- 
dition of atonement, but 1* not yet exactly synony- 
mous with the latter. On the contrary, tin' for- 
giveness of sin (lows from the {Truce of l mil exactly 
u^ in the Prophets, only that the latter regard the 
outward tillering as a tiling that miiy he dispensed 
with, provided' the true penitent 'disposition is 
present, whereas according to J', it is imperatively 
required that this disposition he accompanied hy 
its outward manifestation in the shape ot an oller- 
itig. Even from the point of view of linguistic 
u-nge, the dilfcrence between the prophetical and 
the priestly view of atonement is characteristic. | 
According to the prophets (cf. above, p. <>S*r*), Cod 
Himself covers the sin, i.e. lie declares it invisible, 
jw'i that tlie sinner is safe from the wrath of God, 
whereas, according to 1\ the prk.it covers the 
prison of the .sinner hy means of presenting the 
blood [only in exceptional cases also through an 
unbloody "ollering, Lv .V" r -], so as to shield bini 
from the destroying holiness of God. 

The circumstance that the process of atonement 
is primarily connected with the presenting of the 
blood, explains itself naturally as a powerful after- 
inlluenee of primitive sacrificial usages, in which 
the sprinkling of the blood had a dilferent .significa- 
tion. The latter is no longer in the mind of 1' ; for 
even the view is untenable, that the blood, being 
the seat of life, is regarded as the most precious 
gilt vi Inch man can oiler. At most, we might hold 
that 1' has still the idea of a symbolical {not real) 
mfisftvtw, or, in other words, the notion that, 
through the ollering of the life of the animal, ni/m- 
batinit expression is given to the acknowledgment 
that, strictly speaking, the sinner's own life is for- 
feit to tiod. lint the main idea continues to be, 
us already noted, this: ' thou shalt procure atone- I 
tuent in this and in no other way, because God lias 
so commanded it.' 

($) The technical questions connected with the 
sacrilices may here be passed by. Their various 
degrees of value come out clearly in the order 
in which they have to be ollcrcd in all cases 
where a number of dilferent kinds of saerilice 
are combined, (i.) The lirst place is always held 
by the propitiator;/ otlerings, which include two 
species: the sin -\>ff<'.rinrj (nx?r.) and the <ptilt 
qfuriny (ey$). The dilfcrence between the two is 
not very easy to determine from the descriptions 
contained in Lv 4 f. Loth are presented even in 
the ease of unintentional and even unconscious 
ollenees : but the guilt -ollering (Lv 5 ,s,r *) has very 
largely to do with occasions when one has uneon- 
»ttion*lv (vv. 15 - 17 ) or consciously (v. 2u ' r - [tt u1 -]) inter- 
fered with the property of another, whether Cod or 
one's neighbour. The guilt ollering (in the shape of 
a ram without blemish) is always coupled with resti- 
tution of what has been wrongly taken, with an 
additional lifth of its value. Of sin -otlerings the 
holiest ami most important are naturally those 
presented on the Great Day of Atonement (Lv Hi), 
when the blood of the victims is brought by the 
high priest into the Holy of Holies, and thus into 
the immediate presence of the Divine form of 
manifestation whose seat is the sacred Ark. It 
is quite a unique feature that in this instance 
T introduces, along with the customary 
medium of saerilice, another, y 
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form of propitiation, namely, the loading of the 
'goat for'Azazel' with the sin-> of the people hy 
the high priest, and tlie sending of this ^uat avray 
to 'A/a/el into the wildwiiuw*. The inUrpietatioii 
of the miUH-'.lznzil isdi-piiied ; it may iiiun.ii either 
'the apostate' or 'the one who takes away [sin].' 
Only, there can be no douht ot this, that a pergonal 
being must be intended, for in v.""- he is ex pre-.,] y 
opposed to duhwu.li ; and it is equally clear that he 
is thought of as an unclean (lemon dwelling in the 
desert (or as the prince of the demons that dwell 
there?). The sending away of the goat to him i- 
simply an act symholical of the clemming of the 
sacred God consecrated soil from sin and guilt (cf. 
the precisely similar example of a symbol icu I re- 
moval of uncleanness in Lv I4'"' 3 ) ; sin and guilt arn 
sent oil' into the unclean wilderness to the demon 
with whose character they correspond. U would 
be quite wrong to discover in I's recognition of 
'Aza/.el any tendency to dnalistie conceptions, 
'Azazel is not a power hostile to dahweh, a powvr 
to be in any way compared with Him, but simply 
a demon, standing outside the theocracy, but none 
the less on that account subject to Jahweh, the 
almighty Creator and H tiler of the world (sue, 
further/art. A/.azkl in vol. i.). 

There is a widely diffused notion that 1' regards 
propitiatory offerings as effectual only in the ease 
of unintentional or, at most, hastily committed 
sins. This view is based upon Nil 15--' ,r ', where in 
point of fact a distinction is expressly drawn be- 
tween unwitting ollenees and tho*e that are com- 
mitted ' with a [deliantj high hand.' It is only for 
the lirst of these that the propitiatory usages have 
ellicaey. The man who sins wilfully is guilty of 
blasphemy against dahweh, and is to be cut oil* 
witlioutpityO. 34 "-). 

Such is indeed the theory of this passage (Nu 
lo-"- ,r ), but it is impossible to regard it as the 
meaning of 1* everywhere.* How could it have 
failed to be seen that, if every wilful transgression 
was to be punished by cutting oil the offender, the 
undeniably universal sinfulness of man would have 
speedily led to the extinction of the whole nation ? 
Lut such a reflexion as this was niineeded. The 
offences enumerated in Lv 5 u,r - (Kng. (>'"•] as calling 
for guilt-otlerings (denial of a deposit, or of the 
finding of a lost article, perjury, extortion) surely 
do not belong to the category of unwitting or 
hastily committed sins. It may he added that the 
l'salms also furnish on almost every page evi- 
dence that even in the post-cxilie theocracy the 
belief of the prophet* in a grace of Cod which 
can take away even heinous guilt has not died 
out. 

(ii.) A stage lower than the propitiatory ollerings 

* The result of such on assumption would be that the notion 
of atonement (and forgiveness of sin*) is nut really taken iiilo 
eonsidcniiinn at all bv 1'. This conclusion is drawn l>y A. 
Kil.sehl (Lfihie vnn dcr IWUtjrrtiiimvj tmd IVrWoxoio, ii. » 
[lhSHj lis It., Is! IT.), according to whom the * covering ' (kilp- 
pi'in't) needed was not against the wrath of Hod on the sinner, 
hut against the destroying majesty (holiness) <d r.od, to which 
man, owing to his crealurcly weakness, cnnW not otherwise 
draw near. The procuring of thotappitril [Hitschl would prefer 
to see the term ' atonement ' avoided here) is thus simply the 
condition of safely approaching Ci<d with an offering, and al- 
wavs implies the undisturbed continuance of the covenanted 
grace of God, without which no sacrifice is possible. Hut, ipiite 
a]>art from the oft-recurring (I.v l 23 '■* etc.) formula ' and he 
shall be forgiven [after the nlonini; acts have heen performed].' 
the theory of Kitschl is shattered hy the fact thai th» ' cover- 
ing ' of the man by the priest is, of course, only the later trans- 
formation pi ven to the prophetic formula, according to which 
God covers the guilt. In both cases the point is that the </io7( 
is to he declared powerless— in other words, it it* an atoning net 
that is in view. CI., further, on the whole question, A. Cave, 
'/'/«■ Scriptural Dnrtrhu: uf San-'fice and Atowtnrut, Kdin- 
hursfh, lSlMl; A. Sclnnotler, ' I »ius Wi-sen der Suline in derattlest. 
< ipferthora ' (SK, lsei, p. 'JO. 1- , IT.). Stade's definition (f.Vw/ii'cVite 
Ixrach, ii. 57), ' Atonement means reconsecralion or restoring. 
bv means of rites, n sacred character that has been lost,' while 
it is nnite applicable to a urcat many cases, needs, in view ot 
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stands the burnt -offering (n)y) or whole-ottering 
(^V?). But, as wholly belonging to Jahweh, it 
retains a higher significance than the meal- 
ottering. At one time presented also as a pro- 
pitiatory otl'ering, it has in 1* the significance of 
a general 'adoration otl'ering,' a testimony to the 
normal relation between Jahweh and the people. 
Hence it has its place after the propitiatory offer- 
ings, since the latter are appointed for the purpose 
of removing any disturbance of the normal relation. 
But, even unpreeeded by propitiatory ottering*, 
the burnt-ottering may be presented as a dutiful 
expression of absolute dependence on the covenant 
God, and of the consciousness of owing all blessings 
to Him. Thus we find it especially in the form of 
the so-called tdj? or 'continual' ottering, i.e. the 
ottering every morning and evening of a yearling 
lamb, along with food-ottering and drink-ottering 
(Ex 2<P ff -, Nu 2S 3tt -J. On the Sabbath (v. 9f -) and 
still more at the New Moon (v. llff *) this regular 
otl'ering undergoes material enlargement. 

(iii.) A third species of ottering meets us in the 
meal-offerings (dwj Lv 3. 7 2uff -), of which the fat is 
burned, the lilood sprinkled on the altar, the breast 
4 waved ' * and given along with the right leg (as a 
so-called tcrumdh) to the priests, while the rest of 
the flesh is eaten by the offerers. A special braneh 
of the shelamim is supplied by the 'thanksgiving 
offerings' of Lv 7 nff *. But to P all shelamim- 
offerings are only offerings of the second rank, 
since they are not appropriated by Jahweh (i.e. the 
priests) alone, but are meant to he consumed also 
by the laity— in other words, ore destined for 
profane use. The small value attached to the 
meal -ottering by P as compared with the place it 
still holds in Deuteronomy (cf. above, p. 061) is 
explained by the completely changed conception of 
the cultus which had already been produced by the 
programme of Ezekiel (4o 17 - ~ etc). The private 
cultus that once prevailed, whose central point 
was the joyous sacrilieial meal, has now been 
displaced by the otticial cult performed with 
scrupulous regularity by the priests f in the name 
(it might be without even the presence) of the 
theocratic community. It was quite in the spirit 
of the Priests' Code, "that when the temple square 
was stormed by Pompey the priests continued 
unflinchingly the performance of their functions 
until they were cut down ot the altar; and that 
during the siege by Titus the daily burnt -ottering 
was continued morning and evening even alter the 
eity had long beeu brought to the extreme of 
famine. 

We pass over all further prescriptions regarding 
festal offerings and freewill services, and content 
ourselves with noting the fact that all directions 
regarding holy places, times, persons, and actions 
have ever in view the one aim of realizing the idea 
of a God-eonsecrated people, the fact of its absolute 
dependence upon Him, and the necessity of ever 
renewed surrender to Him. It is quite possible 
that, in the working out of the system in detail, 
Babylonian J influences may have co-operated; 

* This waving (lit. 'swinging') of the offering' or part of it 
denotes, according to what is surely the right interpretation, a 
moving backwards and forwards in the bands, the priest making 
as if he would cast the offering into the altar flame, but ending 
by taking it hack as food assigned by Ood to the priests. A 
different explanation is j>iven by Philo (in a fragment of his 
treatise de Victimis, edited by \Vendland in 1S91), who holds 
that the waving of tbe offering consisted in holding it up to- 
wards heaven. 

t According to the list of offerings in Xu 2S f., the number of 
nffirhel sacrifices amounts yearly to 115 young bullocks, 1100 
lambs, 38 rams, and 32 goats, besides the food- and drink-offer- 
ings pertaining to them. 

J On this point cf. especially P. Haupt, 'The Origin of the 
Mosaic Ceremonial' in John Hopkins University Circular, xix. 
No. 145 (Baltimore, 1900), in which a Babylonian origin is 
t'laimed even for jb-ijj, rrfin, ma, and "i;3 ; and the same 
author's art. ' Babylonian Elements in the Levitic Ritual ' iu 
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but in any case these are so incorporated with, 
nay even subordinated to, the theocratie funda- 
mental ideas, that they are no longer felt to be a 
foreign element, hence requiring to be considered 
less from the standpoint of Biblical Theology than 
from that of the History of Religion in general. 

5. On the other hand, we have still to answer 
another extremely important question, namely, 
as to the ethical system upon which P builds, ami 
which he desires to see realized. What ideal of 
morality floats before his mental vision, and by 
what means does he aim at realizing it ? 

In dealing with these questions it is necessary 
at the very outset to repel a charge which, fo: 
reasons that are readily intell igi ble, is of ten brough t 
against P, namely, that moral commands proper 
recede in his pages so far behind ritual ordinances 
that they seem to possess no importance at all. 
But we must not forget that P represents tbe close 
of a long development in the course of which the 
moral demands of the prophets, at least after the 
introduction of Deuteronomy, had long become 
flesh and blood in the case of the better portion 
of the people -eertainly of all who accepted the 
future hope. It did not appear to P to be neces- 
sary to emphasize these demands afresh, seeing 
that in the form of the Decalogue they hail long 
been a common possession of the people. More- 
over, there is not wanting, at least in the Law of 
Holiness (Lv 19 and 20), a collection of a whole 
series of essentially moral commands, although 
these are for the most part amalgamated in a 
remarkable fashion with ritual prescriptions (cf. e.g. 
ig5ir. la. m. ass. 271.^ am i t ne wav j n which humani- 
tarian prescriptions, like those contained in 19 10f - 
13f -, are based upon the motive of the fear of CJod (see 
especially vv. 14 - 3 -) more than once vividly recalls 
Deuteronomy. The same remark applies to the 
exhortations to the strictest impartiality in judicial 
decisions (vv. 15, 35 ), and tu absolute honesty in busi- 
ness and uprightness of life (vv. 11 - ***■ M ). Besides, 
v _3?.f. con tains not only a prohibition against op- 
pressing the gei',* but a command to love him as 
oneself. On the other hand, however, it eannot be 
disputed that the concept 'neighbour' inrv. ie - IS 
is restricted solely to one's fellow-countrymen. 
Amongst other instances, this comes out cleuily in 
the prohibition to treat Israelites as slaves: the 
heathen and even settlers in Israel may be pur- 
chased as slaves and bequeathed as such to one's 
children, but not so with Israelites (Lv 25 44f -)- 
Everything of heathen origin is co ipso unclean, 
and hence so far beneath Israel that the latter 
recognizes no consideration or equal rights as be- 
longing to it. Deutero- Isaiah's thought of Israel 
as having a missionary functiun to discharge to the 
heathen appears to ho completely forgotten. 

But, if we cannot thus speak of moral duties 
towards non-Israelites (with such exceptions as 
the general prohibition of murder, On i) 5f -, and the 
above-mentioned kindly recommendation of the 
gijvim, Lv li) : ' 3f -), it is true that otherwise the 
ethical system of the prophets may be regarded 
as binding for P. Only, in his estimation, the 
moral ideal is not exhausted in the fulfilment of 
specially ethical demands, but he plaees along 
with these, at least upon the same level, if not 
upon a higher one, regulations as to the cultus — 
nay, purely external, ritual requirements. Here, 
if anywhere, we see that P sets before him the 
realizing of the system sketched by Ezekiel. The 
aim tu which every other interest must give way 
is the setting up of a pure God-eonsecrated people ; 

* By tbe qpr here is evidently to he understood not a heathen 
but an Israelite of another tiftoe or family, or even a foreigner 
who has settled in Israel and become completely incorporated 
therewith ; cf.. on this controverted question, Bertholet, Die 
Sielluni iter Ismeliteti utid der Juden zu den Frcmden, Frei- 
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but thie is achieved, not primarily, as in the view 
of tlie prophets, I iy circumcision of the heart, Imt 
Jiy means of all the conntle*s purifying ami aton- 
ing acts prescribed by the Law for every conceivable 
i use (uf. especially L*v 12 and l.">). N»^le<-t of these 
rules— even wholly unintentional and unconscious 
ncglwt involves the same degree of culpability an 
a mortal *in does. The rigid consistency and out- 
wardly mechaiiieal character of this whol« coneep- 
tion eoine out, above all, in the ritual of the t licit 
I Jay of Atonement, The solemn propitiation made 
hy Aaron with the goat of the people ( Lv lG ,flir *) is 
intended, properly speaking, not for the people 
themselves but (vv. 10 - 20 ) for the inner sanctuary, 
the Tent of Meeting and the altar— in other words, 
for things without life. Atonement on hehalf of 
these for all the ritual transgressions and omissions 
of the people thus appears as the most important 
feature in the ritual of tlie Great 1 >ay of Atonement. 
It ean occasion no surprise that very depreciatory 
judgments have often been passed on P alike for 
Ids exilusiveness towards foreigners and his placing 
of moral and physical (ritual) purity on precisely the 
same level. Tlie gulf between the religion of the 
Prophets -above all. of 1 leutero-Isniah — and that 
of tlie Priests' Code has been described as one that 
eaiinut be bridged. That there is, in fact, a deep 
gulf between the two, and that this shows itself in 
P in the shape of a falling away from the pure 
level reached by the Prophets, are truths th.it need 
be denied all tfie less, seeing that the teaching of 
desus certainly attached itself to the prophets, and 
would have the Law interpreted only in their sense 
and spirit. Vet, if we would do justice to P, there 
are two things that must not be forgotten. In 
the lirst place, even his system did not exclude the 
possibility of viewing the revelation of tlie Divine 
will as a guide to real inward piety and morality, 
and of thus finding in it a means of joy and edifica- 
tion.* Many passages in the Psalms (J- ]$*"-, and 
almost the whole of Ps 1 10) testify to this rejoicing 
of the heart in God's law. Tlie period of pahifirf 
attention to the observance of the Law first set in 
when the religion of Israel was seriously endangered 
by Antiochns Ppiphancs. It was thought then 
that the anger of God eouhl be appeased only by 
the strictest, most literal fnllilment of the Law, 
and the time of consummation be thus brought on. 
Put the heavy burden of the Law was increased, 
ahove all, by the addition of the alleged oral tradi- 
tion from Sinai downwards, the casuistry developed 
in Pharisaic circles, with its endless particular 
rules, which kept the Israelite who was loyal to 
the Law in momentary anxiety lest he had in any 
way incurred delilenmnt and consequently heinous 
guilt. 

Put, secondly, it must not be forgotten that, in 
t.pite of its inferiority to the religion of the Pro- 
phets, the Law fulfilled an important mission in 
the course of the hrstor} - of the religion of Israel 
us a whole. Experience had taught that the great 
mass of the people had proved themselves incap- 
able of understanding and fruitfully assimilating 
the teaching of the prophets. Heme the latter 
had its place taken by another Divine pedagogic 
method the discipline of the Law, with its cease- 
less reminders of the immense distance between 
the holy God and the sinful uncleanness of every- 
thing creaturely, with its constant compelling of 
a lively sense of the need of forgiveness and atone- 
ment, and of the duty of a eonseientious use of the 
1 described means of propitiation. In short, the 
„aw proved a Trai6aytoyi>i m Xpi<Tr6v (Gal .*J- 4 ) not 
only in the sense that it forced the recognition of 
the impossibility of attaining to righteousness 
before God by the works of the Law, but also 
that it was a school which taught absolute sub- 
• Ct. Ounkc-I, AwjcwaJUte F-alim. t <.«*tting*n, i*Hrt t p. *! ff « 



mi-sion to the will of God and therewith sincere 
piety. And what an intensely religions life might 
he developed alongside of and under the rule of 
the Law, is witnessed by the last two groups of 
literature we have yet to consider : tin* religions 
Lyric and Elegiav poetry, and I lie remnants of the 
so-called Jhkftmdh or Wisdom literature. 

IX. Tiik KKMGinus Lyric and Ei.ec.uc poktky 
(Hooks of Psalms and Lamentations . 

If, in addition to the Prophets, only the Law 
had come down to us, a wholly inadequate, iniy 
partially wrong, idea of the power exercised by the 
Prophetic religion would have been inevitably. 
Put, fortunately, more than one literary product 
has survived, and amongst the>e the. Psalms are, 
above all, fitted to guide us to a profoundcr judg- 
ment. In them is exhibited such a wonderful 
variety and intensity of the genuinely religious 
life, that our verdict must be that there is prac- 
tically no trace to be detected of the serious 
danger that was culled up by the complete equal- 
izing of ritual obligations with specially moral 
duties, of physical with moral purity ; nay, testi- 
monies are not wanting to an express rcpudiat ion 
of sacrifice (see above, p. lis;; 1 '), i.e. of what is to 
P the nio-^t important element in the cult us. 

The numerous critical questions connected with 
the Books of Psalms and Lamentations may here 
be entirely passed over (see article Lamentations 
in vol. iii., and Psalms in vol. iv.). It may be 
that in the Psalms there still siirvhe scattered 
relies of pre-exilie religious poetry, but in that 
form in which the book now lies before us it is a 
work of the post-exilie period* and may thus, in 
spite of all its variety of content*, be treated with- 
out hesitation as a harmonious whole, and a con- 
sistent witness to the faith and hopes of post-exilic 
Israel. 

The question so much debated in recent times, 
who is to be regarded as the speaking subject (' rfn.$ 
b'toufr Mi') in the Psalms, | must undoubtedly, 
with < dshau^en, lienss, Cheyue, tt at., be answered 
very frequently in favour of the so-called coflirtire 
subject, as against the almost uniformly hidiric/nal 
interpretation of Ewabl, Iliipfeld, Duhm, ct nl. 
lienss in particular has rightly argued that the 
endless complaint* agninst cruel foes and perse- 
cutors ean he felt to be intelligible and justified, 

* What appears lo the present writer the most prohahle view 
o! the ease is as follows. The oldest collection, l's 3-41, was 
already Formed in the time o( E?ra ; then, say towards the close 
of the Persian period, a Heconri collection, mark' up of further 
(aliened) Davidic psalms (51-71). songs of contcnqioraries oF 
David (4? 49. flf). 72. 7^S3), arid a supplementary collection 
(81-M>). The third collection (90-1.10) can scarcely have origin- 
ated before the founding of the llasmoiwan dynasty hy Simon 
(B.c. l42fT.). Psalms i and '* were probably first prefixed by the 
linal redactor of the whole Psalter, as a very appropriate pro- 
logue. 

At to the Book of Lamentations, it may suffice to remark that 
the oldest component* (chs. 2 and 4) are based upon quite fresh 
recollections of the destruction oF Jerusalem in 5S7, whereas 
<:h. 5 may belong to the Oth cent., th. 1 to the 5th, but eh. 3 as 
lute as the 3rd cent, b c. 

t On this controverted question, cl. It. Smend, art. ' Uebcr 
das Ich der Psahncn ' in ZaTW, 18S8, p. 41>fT. j where the idea 
of the collective subject is alii! ■*» <m<n tently carried through) ; 
J. 'A. Schuurmaiis Slekhoven, ZATW, 1861), p. 131 fT. [a partial 
modification of Smeud's view); <!, Heer, Individual* uud 
VemeinttepiullHim, Marburg, 1S»4; r\ Coblenz, Cfhcr da* 
MwHff Jih in dm t'xatmen, Franklurt, li>'.)7 ; H. Hoy, IHe 
i'olkxrfnneindc wui tiir Utwrindt der fr'ftimmtn itn f'&allcr, 
Gnadenfeld, IS97 ; I». l-eimdorfer, ha* I'mlter-ecio in den Ich- 
l'*alm*H, HS5»7 ; Engcrt, /><*r iflende (Jerttthte der J'nahncn, 
Wurzburg, P.* 12. The last six of these insist with more or less 
emphasis that it is not tlie actual people that is lo he looked on 
as the * bftrndr Ich,' hut only the godly portion, which pines 
under the oppression i.f the'enemy and prays and hopea for 
deliverance. Tiny point out, further, that (altogether apart 
from psalms which are absolulely indn idual in their reference) 
even the psalms which represent the community, although 
spoken in the name oi the latter, were primarily the work oF a 
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nay even touching, only if they are referred not to 
private affairs, but to the straits ever the same to 
which the godly community is rednred by heathen 
oppressors and by renegades within the nation 
itself. It would, however, he altogether an un- 
justifiable exaggeration to seek to refer practically 
all the Psalms to a collective subject— the godly 
community. On the contrary, for the proper ap- 
preciation of the Psalter, it iis of the very highest 
importance to note that 'individualism ' in religion, 
for which the way was paved especially by Jere- 
miah, already h;is clear expression given to it in 
many ways in this very book.* The numerous 
witnesses to the pining and striving of individual 
suppliants after living communion with their God, 
and to the blessed assurance of this communion, 
will alone explain how the Psalter has been able to 
serve even down to the present day as the prayer- 
book even of Christian nations. 

1. Conception of God. — (d) As in exilic and post- 
exilic prophecy, the conception of Hod is seen in 
the Psalms occupying a height which could not be 
surpassed even on New Testament soil except in 
a few points. The solity of J ah well (18 a -), the 
impossibility of comparing Him with any other 
being, the utter nothingness of idols (11 j 4ff -), are to 
the psalmists axioms which need no proof. As 
Creator of the world (24 lff * 74 16f - 95 4 104-% and 
often), and that by the simple word of His power 
(33 ti - u ), He is at tiie same time also the absolute 
Knler of the whole (33 14 '- 4G 7 - 9ff - 4T 2S - 65 6ff - GG 7 82 s 
K>3 ly 113 4 ). He glorifies Himself continually in 
inanimate nature (i>"- 19-"-; in 29 ar - by' the 
majesty of His thunder); hence it is summoned, 
as well as living creatures, to praise Him (14S ;;ff -). 
Above all, wonderfu' appears His condescension 
to man, who by himself is so weak ; He has con- 
stituted him only a little short of the nature of 
Divine beings (8 Hrt -, with a manifest allusion to Gn 
pj7tr.) r pi, e eare „f Q ot j f or }jj s creatures is evi- 
dently not separated, after the manner of Christian 
dogmatics, from the work of creation and classed 
as a preserving and governing, or even thought of 
as a continued working of laws of nature once 
established ; but consists in ever renewed, inde- 
pendent creative acts of an actively ruling God 
(G5 WJ - 104I3T.871. 145 ,5f - 147 8£ -). 

(b) The solitary limitation of the being of God 
which in itself is absolutely without limits, which 
might he discovered, would he the frequent mention 
of His heavenly dwelling-place (ll 4 14- 20 7 < tt| , and 
very often). Hut this form of spatial limitation 
could not be dispensed with by the conception of 
God, even at its highest reach, if it was to escape 
the danger of being dissipated into pantheism. The 
no less frequent allusions to Zion as God's ahode 
and the starting-point of His "action (20'<-J 50- 68 17 
etc.) does not. as we have already had o< casion to 
explain, contradict in the least the idea of the God 
of heaven. Heaven is His throne, Zion the place 
of Ids revealed presence, which is not identical 
with 11 is most essential being. The magnificent 
description of the theophany in Ps I8 srt -, where 
God mounts the cherub and thus Hies abroad, 
belongs to the domain of poetic licence, equally 
with His appearing from Sinai in OS 1 * 1 . 

(c) On the other hand, it might appear strange 
that we still meet in the Psalms with traces of a 
fheolotjnmcnon with which we have already (above, 
p. 6S4 b ) made acquaintance in Dt 4 19 as well as in 
Dn 10 (see above, p. 714 h ). We refer to the idea 
of nnder-gods {b$7i6 "elohhn or, shortly, 'elohim 
ov'eliitt 'gods'; even bPne 'elohim does not mean 
' sons of gods,' but ' those who belong to the cate- 
gory of 'elohim'), who, either independently, 

* Cf. the articles of Sellin on ' Das Subject der altisraelitisehen 
Religion ' in Seue kirchtiche Zcitschrift. iv. (1S93) Heft 6, and 
v. (1S95) Heft 4. 
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although commissioned by Jahweh, rule over the 
heathen peoples (so with the star-gods in Dt ^ ]u *), 
or under the a>gis of Jahweh take their part as a 
kind of vassal kings in the government of the 
world. Only in this sense are we to explain not 
only the c"y or 'princes 5 of Dn 10, but also the 
d ,( :n [so read for the corrupt d^n] of Ps 58- and the 
ciAv of 82 1 * 6 [v. tib |v"J»jj \p 'sons of the highest']. 
In both passages the injustice and partiality of 
their rule are complained of, — alluding, of course, 
to the treatment of Israel by heathen peoples, — 
and in S2 7 they are even threatened with death 
after the manner of man, by way of punishment 
for their conduct. This last passage shatters all 
possibility of explaining these cr&jt as human 
judges ; to c die like men ' is possible only to those 
who in themselves are immortal. Now, even 
although it cannot be denied that in the whole 
conception of these nnder-gods we have a manifest 
after-etlect of the belief in the reality of the former 
gods of the nations, yet the idea is so incorporated 
with and subordinated to dahwisni that it is im- 
possible to regard it as a survival of the once 
prevailing Henotheisin or even of a former Poly- 
theism. The same complete welding of origin- 
ally heathen mi/thologunteua with Jahwism is met 
with also in 74 iaf - and 104-' 6 , with their allusions 
to the subduing of Leviathan ; and in 89 H ( 10 >, with 
its ciu^hing of flahah.f 

These same nnder-gods of Ps 5S and 82 are, 
beyond doubt, intended also by the □ , n I ?x of 86 8 95° 
96 4 !)7 7 - B 133 5 138 1 and the ovfy ms of 29 1 and 89 7 , 
over whom Jahweh is absolutely exalted. Dis- 
tinguished from them, we have in lo3- 0f - 14S 2 the 
angels (□■ix'-p, lit. 'messengers'.), who surround 
the throne of God offering praise, or, sent by Him, 
stand by the side of the godly to protect him (34 s 
35 5 '*, both times ' the angel of Jahweh,' but cer- 
tainly not now in the sense of a self-manifestation 
of .1 all well [of. above, p. 639 !l ] ; 9L llff -)- The idea of 
a heavenly council includes also 'the holy ones' 
(i.e., as elsewhere, those who stand in the closest 
relation to God, not those who are morally perfect) 
of Ps 89 7f *. The angels, again, who bring mis- 
fortune (78 49 ), being sent by God to punish, are not 
morally wicked beings or even hostile to God, but 
are simply ' angels of evils r (D'ln -rxte), i.e. such as 
are sent by God to bring trouble upon sinners. 

(d) The so-called attributes of God, or, to be more 
correct, the various sides on which 11 is one being 
displays itself, are never with the Psalmists the 
subject of metaphysical speculation, but are always 
put forward only with a specifically religious in- 
terest — at one time for the warning, at another for 
the consolation, of the godly. The Eternity of 
God is the pledge that He can be a true refuge to 
His people (90 lf - 4 ). His Omnipotence has proved 
itself alike in creation and in t*he directing of his- 
tory (115 a 135 6 ). His l T nchangenbleness sets the 
nothingness of all created things in its true light : 
heaven and earth shall decay, and He shall change 
them like a garment, but He Himself remains un- 
changeably the same (102- Ii;r -). His Wisdom has 
manifested itself, above all. in the work of crea- 
tion (1U4- 4 ), but in other matters too the depth of 
His thoughts awakens wondering admiration (l»2''i'> 
139 17f -). His Oninisciem-e extends to every action, 
however trilling, and every thought of man (I39 ltt -) 
- a Military warning to him ; lor even the most 
secret depth of the heart is open to Him (V^m-I"*- 1 *). 
And when it is said in 139" ,f - that He takes cog- 
nizance even of the embryo in the womb, and that 

"The same idea is certainly present \vh?n we re.id of the 
fixing of Ihe bounds of the peoples according to the auinber of 
the bt'ni 'elnhlm (Dt 32S, reading, with the LXX, D'H^N \)3 
for the ^tcrj] -13 of MT). 
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the span of life ami perhaps also the fortunes of 
the individual in question sue written in His bonk, 
this is certainly to he understood not in the sense 
or a rigid predestination, hut only us implying 
that absolutely nothing can evade tlie knowl«dge 
or thwart the will of Uod. Similarly, His (hind 
presence (I3 , .i 7,r -) is described not (pant heist ieally) 
ns that of His substance, hut of His knowledge 
uml His power, in order to cheek at the outset all 
thought of escape from Him. His moral Per- 
fection comes to view in His honor of sin (o fl;r -), 
His Righteousness in 11 is attitude not only to His 
own people (7'- 1 1 7 3IF etc.) hut to heathen nations 
as well (b 8 ). But, naturally, the largest space is 
occupied in the psnl mists' descriptions by such 
attributes of God as His Love, by the praise of His 
inexhaustible Urace and Compassion, His Long- 
sutl'ering and Truth (S6 15 103* r - 3G - 8 ). In His 
Uoodness all His creatures may take comfort (33 ,! < 5 ' 
14fi 81 -); hut, above all, He shows Himself ' the 
Father of the orphan and the Provider of the 
widow' (f>S 6 < 5 H46 M ). It is notewoi thy that, apart 
from this application of the name ' Father,' the 
idea of the bntherly love of Clod, which forms the 
central point of the MT conception of (lod, meets 
us only once more (Ps lull 13 ), and there only in the 
form of a comparison, not to speak of its being 
manifestly restricted to Israel — another of the 
evidences that the < _>T conception of Uod was 
capable of enlargement in one very important 
direction. 

5. Anthropology outside the, sphere of Jahivism 
prapm: — In the judgments passed in the Hook of 
Psalms on the purely human, we lind, side by side 
with panegyrics on the lofty pre-eminence of man 
in his lordship over creation (S trl -, sec above, p. 
7-l a ), lamentations over the weakness and transi- 
tory nature of everything human (3;i ldI - G2 1U 103 l4,r * ; 
144* ' Man is like a breath, his days are as a 
shadow* that passcth away ). This lament applies 
to even the strongest (14G :jf *)- And when the life 
— all too short— comes to an end (3ir* T ' 90 lu- •-), 
dark Shvdl (see above, p. 60S f.) awaits the departed, 
and cuts him oil' dually from all relation to the 
upper world, and above all from the blessings of the 
theocracy or the praise of (lod (tf 30 lu SS i:,r - Ho 1 "). 
None can escape this fate (S0 4a ). It is true that at 
times the sense of close fellowship with Uod (see 
below) reaches a height and a strength which 
seem to leave only a short step to the conviction 
that true fellowship with Uod must of necessity be 
enduring and extend beyond the present life;* 
but tins step is never definitely taken. < July as a 
' stranger ami a sojourner ' does man continue with 
Uod during his earthly walk (3'.) !J,, - )f ), at death 
the bond of connexion is severed for ever. In tins 
matter, if anywhere, it is clear what a power and 
stimulus must have belonged to faith in the Uod 
of Israel, seeing that, even without the hope of 
immortality, it could produce fruits id such intense 
religiousness as we lind in the Psalms (and Job). 
The question whether there are not really to be 
found in the Psalms traces of the hope ot a con- 
tinned existence, will have to be discussed when we 
come to speak of the ciHehatologieul expectations. 

The physical weakness of man iinds its analogue 
in Ids moral weakness. When in Ps.ll 7 * 3 ' the latter 
i> traced back to his generation and birth by sinful 
parents, this is not intended, of course, to mean 
that generation and birth are of themselves sinful. 

* Tho» R. II. Charles (in the second chapter of his Critiral 
History nf the Doctrine »J a Futu-n- Life in Israsl. in .Iiul<ii#in, 
ind in ChriMianiit'i, London find New York, \9.ni) discovers 
in I'h 4f*. 7."J, as well as in the Hook of .Job, approach»s to an 
immortality diNlrine an individual ttdia'oloiry which finally 
Ja< con tint,' lo eh. U) combined with the popular tw-hatolngy 
to form the doctrine of the resurrection (cf. below, p. 7:.'v note ; 
and the Inter article of Charles. ' The ttise ;ind development in 
I^r&cl ol Belief in a Kutur.- Lite,' Expfityn, Jau. l^'U, p. 4iLnV 
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The whole statement amounts to a plea that Uod 
would judge leniently one who, as sprung from 
sinners, necessarily carrier within him from the 
womb a sinful habit and sinful inclinations. It is 
only in the latter sense that the statement can be 
called a contribution to the doctrine of original 
sin. There is not the faintest reference to an im- 
putation of Adam's guilt the very kernel of the 
dogmatic doctrine of original sin. 

3. Nature ttmi history <>/ thr Tlmm-ftpy. The 
idea of an election of Israel to lie Uod's own people 
is tirmly held ako by the Psalmists Ci'.V- 74- LtV), 
and it cannot be donbttd that here again this 
conviction carried with it the seiious danger of 
national conceit and a mischievous disposition to 
look down on all other peoples- a danger which 
threatened to stille completely the existence of 
those great thoughts of I leutero-lsMiah regarding 
a missionary vocation of Israel to all the heat';cu. 
It is true that this conceit was materially dimin- 
ished by the honourable confession that Ulael 
has almost always shown itself unworthy of the 
Divine choice and the great acts of .lahweh in 
connexion with the deliverance from Kgyptinu 
bondage (77 10,r - 7S , -" ff - lU(> T,r -). It is the well- 
deserved anger of Uod that has given Israel over 
to the powerful oppression and the suvaye mockery 
of Iter enemies (La 'J 1 '- -"-4 11 , Ps t ±>" ir -, and numerous 
other passages). Israel beetled not the threaten- 
ings of .lahweh repeated from the days of old (La 
'J 17 ), hut allowed herself to be deceiVed by false 
prophet* and priests (La 2 )J V J ). Hut in spite of 
all this the Divine covenant is assured for ever ( Ps 
lu.") s UP) ; and thus to those who humbly submit 
themselves to Dim the day must come when all 
the comforting promises of days gone by shall be 
fulfilled (La 3- ur ). The principal expectations 
attached to the theocracy of the future will come 
out in the section devoted to the Messianic hopes. 

4. The theocratic institutions. There are a 
great many passages in the Psalms, in which 
touching and powerful expression is given to high 
esteem for the temple as the place of Jahwchs 
gracious presence, and to longing after the beauti- 
ful service conducted there (0 s 25* 27 4 43 :!I - 6.V S t- ,r - » 
jKjibt. p_>jiff.) t ]j ut jt would certainly be an error 
to discover the principal motive of this longing in 
joy in the cultus in the narrower sense, i.e. in the 
sacrificial performances. Against such a supposi- 
tion there is not only the fact that mention of 
sacrifice is extremely rare (2i I 4 of 3 (>fi l3!T - ; in 141- it 
is only symbolical sacrifice that is in view), but 
it is well known that there are not wanting in 
the Psalms passages in which the necessity of 
sacrifice and its accept ablcness to Uod are repudi- 
ated in the most unqualified terms, and not with- 
out a touch of sarcasm ( 40" 5n srt - 51 lh GS J - ; see more 
fully, above, p. (JSti''). We must hold then that the 
piety of the psalmists occupies in general a higher 
level than that of the framcrs of the Priests' i 'ode. 
Their joy in the beautiful service of the temple was 
evidently derived primarily from what appealed to 
the heart and the feelings : the festal processions, 
tin; prayers and benedh tions of the priests, and, 
not last, it may be presumed, the temple music 
and singing I to which last the greatest care seems 
from all accounts to have been givwi). All this is 
supported by the circumstance that the (not very 
frequent) praise of the Law (I- 111"' 7 ,r -) is probably 
everywhere intended for the specifically moral (m» 
quite clearly in Ii) 1 - 1 -) commands and not for the 
< 'eremonial Law. Even the endless ntterain es - 
mostlyof quite a general character in l's IIP as 
to the value and elticacy of the Divine commands 
show at times (so vv."'^ 11 ") that what they have 
in view is the moral content of the Law. 

5. The chariot cr <>[ the rrfit/ion fifths 7Ww.v.— 
If t^sbic tjiui noil of alLirue icliyion is a sincere 
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confession of sin, tlien the religion of the psalmists 
haw undoubtedly a linn basis. In addition to the 
ready admission of the general guilt of the people, 
of which we have already spoken, there are not a 
few testimonies to the impossibility of all attempts 
of one's own to attain to a righteousness which 
can bear to be tested by the eye of a holy God (3S' 1J 
5F ff - 130 ,ff - 143 2 , La I s - »• 14 - is - ^'3^- 4 6 5 18 ), as well as 
evidences of a tenderness of conscience which feels 
concerned even about unconscious sins (Ps 1'J 13 90 s ) 
and sins of youth (-5 7 ), and prays God to forgive 
them. It is only rarely that we still meet with 
outbursts of self-righteousness, showing itself in a 
disposition to boast of one's minute observance of 
the Law (IT 5 18- lff - 44 lstf -), and even to complain 
that Cod, notwithstanding all this, delays to help 
His people (44 10ff -). No less surprising, and quite 
opposed to the usual language of the Book of 
Lamentations, is the complaint of La 5 7 'The 
fathers sinned, and we bear their guilt.' 

More than once we meet with an almost evan- 
gelical perception in what is said about the forgive- 
ness of sin. The Apostle Paul was thoroughly 
justified (Uo 4 0tf -) in using Ps 32"* as a Scripture 
proof that the blessedness of a conscience at peace 
with God is based not upon any merit of works, 
but upon the fact that God in His grace does not 
impute guilt (of. also Ps 103 ::ff -, esp. v. 8[f ). 

To those, again, who are ever mindful of their 
constant need of fresh grace, who are 'of a broken 
heart and contrite spirit,' Jahweh is near (34 19 51 1U ), 
and creates in them— for an actual new creation is 
needed— a clean heart and anew, right spirit (51 ia ). 
He teaches them to recognize in God the highest, 
yea the only, good (16-), the source of all true 
spiritual life and all real light (3(5 lu ) ; He awakens 
in them an inextinguishable longing for blessed 
peace in Gotl and the closest fellowship with Him, 
and provides for the full satisfying of this longing. 
Sayings like those of 16*- "• 42-'- 63 2 73' Jf - 143 6 , and, 
above all, the noble words of LSI 1 '-, have found a 
perfect echo even in Christian hearts all through 
the centuries. 

(<0 A fruit of such fellowship with God is a life 
of prayer (supplication, thanksgiving and adora- 
tion) of inexhaustible variety and intimacy. Ex- 
amples of this it is all the less necessary to quote, 
since the whole Psalter is one witness to this fact. 
A single remark may, however, be made. How 
]n.'t ty and empty appear all those philosophical 
and theological discussions about prayer as an 
attempt to interfere with the unalterable pre- 
determination of God, when compared with the 
grand simplicity and inward certainty of the pray- 
ing psalmists ! 'Their hearts have no room for such 
considerations. No doubt they, tois, feel the 
manifold mysteries of the course of things in this 
world, and are plunged by them into doubt and 
unrest. Nor are they strangers to impatience, 
nay, at times, even displeasure, on account of the 
delay of Divine aid and the seeming silence of 
God in presence of violence and injustice. But in 
the end the certainty forces its way that the omni- 
potence, the wisdom, and the righteousness of 
God must triumph over all unreason and unright- 
eousness. And the conviction that prayer, the 
indispensable nourishment of the soul, is more 
precious than aught else (92-*), and that God is 
ever near to them that call upon Him (145 1S '*), is 
placed at last beyond the reach of doubt. 

(h) A further fruit of this spiritual life in and 
with God shows itself in the disposition which 
recognizes all the actions and the whole lot of the 
godly to be absolutely dependent upon the wise 
and gracious will of God, and which is therefore 
pre pf wed in all things to give the glory not to man 
hut to God alone (115 1 "-), and to expect all things 
from His blessing alone (127"-), The Psalm pas- problem above.refem 
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sages, in which an inflexible confidence in the wise 
and loving guidance and protection of the godlj 
finds touching and often typical expression (e.t/. 
3 4.r. 5 c.f. 2 y o 7 i gjiff. lls «ff. i2i iff-), have in all ages 
retained their place even in Christian hearts as 
forms of prayer which possess inexhaustible living 
power. 

G. Morality. — After what we have had to say 
about the attitude of the Psalmists to the eultns, 
and about the character of their religion, we could 
not but expect that their moral disposition would 
show itself in a corresponding form. The testi- 
monies to this can hardly be called numerous, if 
we leave out of account the endless complaints 
against the heathen and against faithless fellow- 
countrymen [the latter being for the most part 
referred to in the term cvv'n or 'ungodly']. The 
contents of these complaints point of themselves 
to the opposite as constituting what is right and 
moral. Of more importance, however, are the 
passages in which we find positively, as it were, 
set up an ideal of the life that is truly moral and 
well-pleasing to Cod. It is noteworthy in this 
connexion that in almost all these passages (15 1(f - 
o 4 Jf. 34 i3i. lop*-; in a negative form in 5U ,M -) the 
strongest emphasis is laid upon those requirements, 
inattention to which had furnished the main occa- 
sion for the denunciations and complaints of the 
prophet*: honesty and truthfulness, above all ill 
judicial cases which might issue in endangering 
the rights of the poor and the weak. 

A dark shadow is nndeniably cast on this attrac- 
tive picture by those outbursts of sometimes pas- 
sionate longing for revenge that are found in the 
so-called 'imprecatory psalms' (41 u 58 n lOO 7 "', and 
esp. 137* ff - ; ct. also La 1-"- W iS - 4- 1( ). The expedient 
of declaring that the objects of hatred and revenge- 
ful longing in these passages are not persons but 
the cause they represent, their hostility to God 
and His kingdom, is utterly untenable in view, 
for example, of Ps 137 Hrt '. We have simply to 
acknowledge that there is not to be detected litre 
the slightest breath of the spirit which inspiies 
the words of Mt h* iU . And, however readily we 
may concede that such utterances are partly in- 
telligible as the cry of distress of a people long 
enslaved and maltreated, and that on that account 
they are in a measure excusable, they still continue 
to be at the same time instructive witnesses to the 
fact that in the OT, side by side with the word of 
God, the disposition and the voice of the natural 
man may still be remarked. 

7. The doctrine of retribution. — The problem ever 
raised afresh by experience, namely, how the actions 
and the fortunes ot men are related to one another, 
had already, as we saw above (p. 0S0), engaged the 
attention of the later Prophets, and had led first to 
the conclusion that no one has to pay .the penalty 
of another's guilt, but only his own. Put in pro- 
portion as the place of the old popular religion, 
which had regard almost exclusively to the nation 
as a whole, had its place taken by an interest in 
the religious individual, the question always be- 
came a more burning one, — in view of the complete 
absence of any hope of a compensatory process in 
the world beyond,— how the sufferings of the godly 
and the prosperity of the wicked were to be recon- 
ciled with faith "in a Divine, and thus absolutely 
righteous, rule of the world. At first the Psalmists, ' 
too, abide by the simple postulate, which appears 
to be imperatively required by the conception of 
God, and which the very first psalm states in the 
sharp antithesis, ' Happiness to the righteous, woe 
to the wicked !' The description of the happiness 
of the godly (23 lff - 92 ,!Mf - 112'»- ]28 lff -) is presented in 
kncli beautiful pictures and with such deliniteness 
that there appears to be no room left to raise the 
roblem aboveaeferred to. Put it was impossible 
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permanently to shut one's oyfcs to the glaring facts 
s.ipplicd by experience of real life. And so we find 
three pfttlms (the :*7th, the 49th, and tlie 73rd ; ai*o 
the opening part of the 311(h),* in whidi the prob- 
loin ot the prosperity of the ungodly is subjected 
to an exaini nation which slutws only too clearly 
how heavily this question pressed upon men s 
minds, and what a struggle was required to reaeh 
anything like a satisfying result. Hut this result 
is the same in all the three psalms named. The 
sullerings of the righteous and the prosperity of 
tin 1 wicked are huth alike pronounced to be always 
only temporary, and henee to be merely a deceitful 
appearance. Soon and suddenly release comes to 
the one, shameful ruin to the other; and all the 
more are men to he warned not to fret on account 
of the prosperity of the wicked, instead of waiting 
calmly for tJod's judgment to fall. 

Is this attempt at a theodicy to he called a satis- 
fying one? We can only say that, while there is 
something extremely touching and edifying in the 
testimony of the author of l's IIV 28 that up to his 
idd age lie had never seen the righteous forsaken 
or his seed begging bread, unfortunately every one 
is not in a position to testify to the same experience. 
On < >T soil the solution of the problem was possible 
only in such a way us we find exhibited in the Hook 
of »lob. On this we shall have to sneak below (n. 
73uM.). 

8. Messianic expectations. — If it is the ease, as is 
very frequently asserted, that the whole interest 
of the later post-exilie religion of Israel turns on 
the two great hinges of the Law and the .Messianic 
hope, this assertion can be justified even in regard 
to the last point only to a very limited (extent front 
th • J'salnts. Now that a sober exegesis has swept 
away a great number of supposed Messianic (or at 
least typically Messianic) psalms, there remain only 
three (it we leave out of account the brief promise 
of a victorious descendant of David, 132 17 '-) in 
which the expectation of a persona/ Messiah can- 
not well be disputed— the 2nd, the 7:2nd, and the 
llotli. 1'* 2 might have been called forth by the 
victory of a Muccabiean prince, which moved the 
writer to recognize in him the long promised 
Messiah. Any other interpretation (such, for in- 
stance, as to assume that we have here the hyper- 
bole of flattery) would in any case be shattered by 
v. 8 '-, which contemplates that the king addressed 
is to exercise absolutely unlimited sway orr the 
world, The only question is whether a delinite 
historical occurrence was needed to lead to the 
utterance of such a prophecy. The simplest view 
will always continue to he that the poet is trans- 
ported in spirit to the birth pangs of the Messianic 
era, and from this standpoint describes the course 
of things. — Similarly, in l's 72 it follows from v. H 
that we have to do with a purely future prophecy, 
a glance into the period when Jahweh has set up a 
king under whose powerful and just sway peace 
and abundant blessing are the lot of the people, — 
above all, of t-ho»e hitherto oppressed, all poor and 
needy ones (vv. 4 - '- 11 *). From v. 5 it would appear 
as if eternal rule were contemplated for this king 
personally ; but, since in v. 17 it is his name that has 
eternal continuance and eternal renown promised 
to it, we must think here, as elsewhere let', above, 
pp. GOG 1 ', 713-*), of the permanence of the dynasty. 
It is not said that this ideal king is descended from 
David, hut it may be presupposed all the miiiks. 
— In l's lit) we are compelled tiy v. 4 to hold that 
the person is a military commander (v. 3 ) who has 
received not only priestly hut also kingly dignity 
(cf. v.- 'thy mighty sceptre '), and so can be com- 
pared with the prievt kiny Melchizedek of Cn \-i im \ 
All this is intelligible only if the subject addressed 
s Problems di 
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is a Maecaba'an* priest- prince. That the writer 
believed the Messiah to have made his appearance 
in the person of this priest-prince ran b* inferred 
only from v. 1 (the seat of honour beside Jahweh) 
and at all events from v.° (provided that the judg- 
ment of the nations at the dawn of the Messianic 
age is what is meant): for the rest, it would be 
sutlieient to understand the sovereign power and 
the career of victory as extending over only a 
smaller circle of peoples. 

It is noteworthy that in all three pinlmv we hear 
only of the monarchical qualities of this ruler (in 
l's 12 of monarchical virtues, in l*s 2 and 11U of 
warlike achievements), not of any spiritual activity 
on his part — again an evidence of how wide was 
thegnlf between the picture of the Jewish Messiah 
and that of the actual Messiah of the New Testa- 
ment. 

But at certain times (especially those when Israel 
enjoyed outward prosperity, as happened, for in- 
stance, under the rule of the Ptolemies) or in 
certain circles the expectation of a personal Mes- 
siah fell quite out of sight. This is shown by 
certain passages in which (so aUo perhaps in Hah 3") 
the nation is expressly called 'the anointed' of 
Jahweh : Ps 2s s 8 I 10 (but hardly Si)- 9 - s -) ; in 10fi^ 
the patriarchs are spoken of as JahwelTs anointed 
ones. This usage could scarcely have established 
itself unless the thought of the 'anointed' in an 
individual sense had — at least at times — almost 
entirely faded away. 

But the circumstance last alluded to by no means 
excludes the possibility that the expectation of a 
Messianic time always continued as a living and 
powerful force. It is the object of longing (l's 1-T) 
and of confident hope. With the cry of jubilation, 
'Jahweh reigneth' (47 9L i)3 ,f - !l7 ur - !ll) 1,r -),t the poet 
transports himself to the time when Jahweh has 
at last assumed kingly rule on Zion, and advances 
to execute judgment on Israel's foes, and showers 
upon Israel a superabundance of spiritual ami 
temporal blessings. 

As in the earlier Prophets, the heathen peoples 
play a prominent role again in the future expecta- 
tions ot the Psalmists. Only, it must be admitted 
at the outset that this role is almost uniformly 
accommodated to the particular ist,iu assumptions 
which we have :ilready encountered in the Psalms. 
The Messianic judgment is indeed, at tin* same 
time, what it is primarily to the earlier prophets, 
a purifying judgment for Israel itself, in which 
the ungodly perish (l 5 ; even in 7 7IT - and i»4 m '- Israel 
may be included); but, as a rule, it is meant for 
' the peoples of the world ' (JIG 1 - 1 HS"), and, amongst 
these, especially of course for the oppressors and 
enemies of Israel. The executing of the judgment 
is almost always looked for from Jahweh Himself. 
Only in \VJ m - does the poet formally revel in the 
thought that the godly in Israel are to execute 
with their own hand the long predicted judgment 
on the heathen and their kin^s. 

Considering the frequency of allusions to the 
relation of the heathen to the Messianic kingdom, 
one might expect also some words which, in the 
spirit of Deuteio Isaiah, should rceogni/e that the 
heathen have a part in the kingdom of tied. 
But, apart from l's 'J'2'-* IT -, where a conversion of 
the heathen to Jahweh is spoken of, no indubit- 
able witness t<> such an expectation can be pro- 
duced. For the very frequent calls to the heathen 
to praise Jahweh (47 J GG 1 "- <V7 3ar - US 3 ' 97" OS 4 lOtl 1 

* All doubt on thi* point would he dispelled if the acrostic dis- 
covered l»y (J. Marnoliouth in vv.i-*(t? in 2«?, 2 in n^C, f in ~-V, 
3 in I'Z'i'i ; the whole yielding the name Ji'Ct') is a real one. In 
the \ ear 141 B.r. Simon became, by a popular resolution, heredi- 
tary' hi^'h priest and prince of the people. 

*" ' m ' Uux interpretation of the psalms in <piestion, cf. t'. 
'I>ie messianisclie llotTnnnj.' im Psalter' in Ztitsclu \J\ 
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]\V T3S 4f - J4S u )may quite well be understood in 
the sense of readily confessing the superior power 
of J ah w eh and the consequent necessity of sub- 
mitting themselves to serve Him. The same may 
be the meaning also of passages like 8G' 1 9U 7 "- 
]()2 1C - 23 , and certainly of 6S 3UU - 72 9tt '-. The gifts 
brought to the temple by the kings of the heathen 
are simply the tribute ottered by tliem in testi- 
mony of their subjection to the supreme God. Tn 
view of all this, it cannot be denied that here 
again we may mark a falling from the level of pro- 
phetism down to specifically Jewish particularism. 
9. The question of personal immortality. — An 
old controverted question still remains to be dealt 
with : Are there to be found in the Psalter — in 
spite of what was said above about Skeol — pas- 
sages in which expression is given to the hope of 
individual immortality? We here leave out of 
account passages like Ps 31° or 49 16 , whieh are put 
out of court by a correct exegesis [in Ps 31 all that 
is needed to do this is v. 16 ]. On the other hand, it 
deserves to be seriously considered whether lG 10ff - 
speaks only of preservation from sudden death and 
not rather from death altogether, namely, through 
living to see the Messianic time (cf., for this 
expectation expressed in Is 2o 8 , above, p. 713 h ). 
And no less may it be considered whether in Ps 
IT 15 we are not to think of an awakening in like 
manner to enter upon the enjoyment of the Mes- 
sianic age (in the sense of Is 2G 19 ). In that case 
we should have a parallel to the resurrection hope 
expressed in Dn 12 a (see above, p. 71 5 a ).* But 
these two passages in the Psalms would thus stand 
so isolated, besides being of so doubtful interpre- 
tation, that we must be content, after all, to return 
on the question at issue a verdict of non liquet. 

X. The so-called 1,iokhmah (Wisdom) Litera- 
ture (Pro\erbs, Job, Ecclesiastes). 

The earliest trace of the ' wise ' as a separate 
professional class is found in Jer IS 18 , where they 
are placed side by side with the priests and pro- 
phets as possessors of 'counsel," i.e. ability to 
select the best course in particular cases. They 
also appear frequently as a separate class in Pro- 
verbs {]« 13 14 22 17 etc.; cf. also Ec 12 n ), above all 
as teachers of youth (l 4 2 1 3' -4 1 - 10 etc.). This is 
quite compatible with the fact that they are like- 
wise {in part, perhaps, exclusively) to be conceived 
as writers. And, since in the period to which the 
creations of the Hokhmrih (npsrj) belong it is im- 
possible to speak of authorship beyond the limits 
of the religion of the Law, the ' wise ' ought in the 
main to be identified with the 'scribes' ; only, they 
rather represent a particular side of the scribes' 
activity, —not the lixing of the letter of the Law, 
or instruction in its punctual observance {e.g. in 
matters of eultus), — but the useful application of 
the specifically ethical content of the Law and of 

* Cf. the literature cited on p. 66S», and add F. Schmidt, Der 
tfn0erbtichk*:tts- und Ait/erxtchnf.fizglaube in der Ethel, 
Brixeu, 1902. We may take this opportunity of remarking 
that we do not consider that proof has been given of the 
influence of Parsism on the rise of the Jewish hope of the 
resurrection. Charles (in work cited on p. 725* note) holds 
Mazd;ean influences possible in Dn 12 2 , hut sees in Is 2G'u a 
product of purely Jewish thought. But the distance from 
Is 2G 1U to Pn 12''" is easily bridged. Cf., further, on the ques- 
tion of Parsi influences ■ J. H. JUoulton's art. Zoroastriamsm 
in vol. iv. of the present work ; T. K. Cheync, 'Possible Zoro- 
astrian Influences on the Religion of Israel,' Expos. Times, 
Aug'. 1S91 ; E. Stave, Veber den Einfluas den Parsisnms au/ 
das Judentiim, Leipzig, 1S9S [holds that the future expecta- 
tions connected with this world emanated from Judaism, while 
those connected with the world beyond, particularly the (post- 
canonical) doctrine of a tjeneral resurrection, are traced to 
Parsism] ; E. Boklen, Die Veruandtsckaft dcr jiidixchchrLt- 
livltcn mit der parxluehmi Bschatoloaie, 1902 [a careful collection 
of matter, the author's own intention being, above all, to pro- 
vide material for arriving at a judgment ; hut his procedure in 
adducing Parsi parallels to OT passages is in not a few instances 
too artifieiij]. 
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Scripture generally — so far as Scripture existed — 
as the revelation of the will of God, whieh Alone 
may determine human action. For ' wisdom,' * 
the unsurpassable worth of which is ceaselessly 
landed in Proverbs, and the attainment of which 
at any cost is incessantly inculcated, is not the 
fruit of philosophic or religious speculation, or 
even an esoteric or secret doctrine ; it is (as 
already in Jer IS 18 , see above) ability for the right 
eonduct of life, or, in one word, the practical wis- 
dom of life. One who possesses wisdom is capable 
of rightly jndging every situation in which he may 
tind himself, and of taking the best way to master 
it. Thus what distinguishes the wise from fools 
is, as it were, the art of taking a wide view of 
tilings. Xow, if we consider that the political ' 
situation of the people under heathen rulers, and 
the increasing, and in part wealthy and influ- 
ential, Jewish Diaspora in heathen lands, made 
ever greater demands for a prudent attitude 
towards foreigners, we can understand how it is 
that the doctrine of wisdom shows traces here and 
there of a eertain cosmopolitanism, at all events 
the inculcation of prudent judgment of, and atti- 
tude towards, the King and heathen rulers. The 
tendency of wisdom to run out into the practical 
prudence of life is shown, above all, in the multi- 
plicity of its principles and aims. Pc is astonish- 
ing to mark what a number of questions relating 
to the prudent conduct of life are canvassed in 
Proverbs : occupation, profit, business in general, 
intercourse with superiors and inferiors and with 
different classes of men generally, one's attitude 
to rulers, and numberless others. How far the 
specifically religions interest gets jnstice alongside 
of the thoroughly predominant practical interest, 
is a question to be investigated when we come to 
discuss the individual books. 

1. Proverbs. — (a) Like the Psalms, Proverbs 
ought also for our purposes to be treated as a liter- 
ary unity, in spite of the variety, and, it may well 
be, the divergence in age, of its component parts. f 
1 Jet ween the Prologue {chs. 1-9) and the collections 
of proverbs proper the difference is at most this, 
that in the first we find not only numerous con- 
nected arguments, but also — at least on one point 
— attempts at religions speculation ; while in the 
' Proverbs of Solomon ' and the collections which 
follow we encounter almost everywhere isolated 
proverbs, antithetic in form (so from the very first, 
10 1 * 17 ), in the most motley mixture, and only very 
seldom in connected groups. Pesides, it has long 
been recognized that the number of proverbs which 
can be viewed as real proverbs, current on the lips 
of the people, is small. The majority obviously 
belong to artificial poetry both in contents and 
form. J 

* Cf., for special literature on the TTokhmah : T. K. Cheyne, 
Job and Solomon, or the. Wisdom of the Old Testament, London, 
1«S7 [an incisive critical, exegetical, and bihlico- theological 
discussion of the Books of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
SiraL'h]; H. Zsehokke, Der dogmatisch-ethische Lehrgehatt der 
altfest. Weisheitsbiieher, Wien, 1SS9 ; \V. T. Davison, The Wis- 
dom Literature of the Old Testament, London, 1S94 ; K. 
Benkenstein, Der Betjriffdcr Chokhma in d. Hat/iographen d. 
A T, Xordhausen, 1S95. 

t The superscription rtlhj v^O, which was later prefixed 
also to the Prologue (l 1 ), indicates that 101-2216 was the basis 
of the collection. Whether m 10 ltt - there are present any 
relics of a collection of proverbs attributed to Solomon (cf. 
the trace of such a collection in 1 K 51"*) is a question on 
which we cannot even form an opinion ; the present Look of 
Proverbs cannot have been put together before the post-exiiic 
period. Two supplements were added to tre nriginal basi9 
noted above (22'"-24- 2 ), which are not attributed to Solomon. 
A second collection of ' Provevhs of Solomon' is given in 
271-2927, with three supplements— the words of Agur (ch. 30 >, 
the words of king Lemuel (311-9), and the acrostic eulogv of 
the virtuous woman (31i°-" ] ). It was only as a last sLep (and 
not before the middle of the 4th cent. B.C.) that the Prologue 
can have been prefixed to the whole. 

t For special literature on Proverbs, cf. R. Pfeiffer, Di* 
■cliyios-iittliche Weltanschauung des Buches der Spriiche in 
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(L) The approach to religion* speculation, to 
which reference was made above, ha* to do « itli the 
personification of Wisdom in ievfcral paatagep of the 
Prolixin*. Here it is a question whether we have 
to do witii a purely poetical manner of «p«KK-h, or 
with a hypostatizing of Wisdom, tliat is, with the 
introducing of an intermediate being between Clod 
and matter. The descriptions in l wr - S 1 ' 1 - and l)" r - 
can quite well be interpreted as purely poetical 
personifications, all the more that in \) un - ' Madam 
lolly' is contrasted with Witdom, and in this 
.second case it is impossible to speak of hypo*tatizn- 
tion. The ease, however, is dill'erent in S-* tr -. The 
Wisdom, whom Jahweh created of old as the first 
of His works, and set up of everlasting, who was 
there when lie established the heavens, and was 
h>f Hint as a master-workman 'daily his delight, 
rejoicing always before him, rejoicing in his habit- 
able earth'— this Wisdom is no longer a merely 
poetical personification, but a being which has 
mme forth from Cod, and works independently by 
His side, or, more accurately, with Him. And 
indeed we are probably not mistaken if we tec in 
it a hypostati/ation of the creative ideas,— the 
passing into self-conscious personality of the sys- 
tern of archetypes, in accordance with which is 
determined the nature and measure of created 



and burden one's conscience, but because by such 
actions one may all too easily incur di*grac*r, 
dunger, and loss. (<'f. e.g. G*> and s - ff ', also 5 i: " u 
'jt'Tti. . nil) | the warnings against wine, 'Jit' 21 1T 
68**- and '■ sttr - ; lor more general express.ons, 3 yI - 4° 

In spite of this, however, it would be unjustifi- 
able to regard Wisdom, in the form which it 
assumes in Proverbs, as only a means of attaining 
euda-monistic ends protection from everything 
that might disturb the quiet enjoyment of life. 
For not a few expressions reveal to us a far more 
intense religious life. Apart from 3°, exhortations 
ami warnings throughout are concerned with the 
precepts of morality proper, not with duties of the 
cultus ; in 21\ indeed, righteousness is declined 
better than sacrilice (quite in the spirit of llos r> rt , 
etc.). The warning against adultery and profligacy 
(Q' u,u 7 1,r -} is grounded beforehand in O- 1 * by refer- 
ence to the command of (lod, as is the case just as 
often with exhortations to righteousness, integrity, 
and compassion (3- 7,r - 14 4 and very specially \fr l 
IT 5 IS 17 23*"). Hut we can point further to alto- 
gether dill'erent evidences of a moral disposition 
based upon true piety. The fear of Jahweh, which 
according to I 7 '-** 'J 10 is the beginning of wisdom 
(or, more accurately perhaps, the most important 



things,— as it were, the fundamental principle of thing in wisdom)— though represented, conversely, 

the Divine world-order. Chi this interpretation, a in 'Z M - as the fruit of wisdom is not identical with 

comparison with the * Ideas' of Plato involuntarily slavish fear of Jahweh's punishment and the loss 

suggests itself, but it is a further question whether it brings, but with the knowledge that what is 



r que 
we are to suppose that the iullucnee of the Platonic 
philosophy was direct. Such a supposition is not 
absolutely necessary. On the other hand, it is 
hardly to be doubted that a causal connexion 
exists between the hypostatizing of Wisdom (Pr 
,V" ir -) and the Logos idea in the New Testament. 
This, however, is not the ] place to pursue this 
question further. 

The interpretation of Pr &- ff - given above is con- 
siderably strengthened by dob 2S" r -. It is true, 
the hypostatization of Wisdom here is still in its 
rudimentary stage, and the passage is therefore 
Pr S~ ff -. dob speaks at length 



led is the unconditional surrender of body and 
soul to Him (IS 10 ) who knows the most secret places 
of the heart (lo 11 I7 a 24'-), who rules all things, 
even the doings of kings, by His will (Ky'-'-x El 1 *' 1 ), 
and on whose blessing everything depends (10"). 
The wise man knows that the corruption of sin is 
universal (2n a ) ; he understands the healing chas- 
tisement of dahweh, which comes precisely on him 
whom He loves (3 1 -), and is aware that nothing but 
penitent confession can deliver out of the distress 
of sin (2S U ). He mistrusts his own understanding 



(3 5 2.^), and exercises himself at all times in 

certainly older than Pr S~ ff -. .lob speaks at length humility (1G 1J IS 1 -) and contentment (I5 lljr - 10 s 30 w1 '), 

{.j s i-i4.2ii.) f the complete nnattainability and (v. )5rr -) as the best supports of the fear of Clod. If we add 

of the incomparable worth of Wisdom, until liually to this the estimate of woman and of marringe 

(v. aar ) he gives the explanation : 6Wunder*tnndeth which is given in IT 1 3l 10flr - (above all, in the noble 

the way thereof, and lie know eth the place thereof, saying of v. ao ), the exhortation to compassion even 

At the settling of the laws of nature (v.'-*'-) ' then towards animals (12 lu ), the warning against retalia- 



did he see it, and declared it ; he established it. 
yea, and searched it out.' Obviously, Wisdom is 
liere something other than the * niiistcr-workman ' 
of Pr S; it is rather a secret talisman, endowed 
with wondrous powers, and accessible to Cod alone ; 
but it is also equally obvious that it is closely con- 
nected with Cod's works of creation, and so here 
again is equivalent to a system of types for the 
individual creatures. 

(u) As to the further contents of the Hook of Pro- 
verbs, their dependence on the specifically religious 
presuppositions of their age, as these were formed 
above all by the doctrine of the prophets, and pre- 
eminently by their conception of Clod, is a fact 
Avhich needs no demonstration. There is more 
ground for saying that the specifically religious 
background and atmosphere of Proverbs has heen 
at times far too much depreciated by modern 
writers, in view of its euda-inonistie and even 
utilitarian standpoint. It is indeed undeniable 
that a prominence which is often startling is yiven 
to considerations of the outward success of good 
and bad actions. The reader has not seldom an 
impression as though oliences and even gross sins 
were to be avoided, not because to commit them i-^ 
to forfeit the grace of Cod, heapguilt upon oneself, 



tion and vengeance (20-- 2C- KJ ), the exhortation to 
magnanimity towards a foe, which nlmost touches 
on love to enemies (2.V 11 -), and, finally, the refer- 
ence to the love that eovereth all transgressions 
(W~), — we shall no longer doubt that the ethic fit 
Proverbs stands in great measure on a far higher 
level than the catchword of cudu'iuonism and ntili 
tarianism is willing to admit. 

(d) As to the doctrine of retribution, we find 
Proverbs occupying exactly the same standpoint as 
the Psalmists (si o above, p. 7-u'), viz. founding 
on the postulate that virtue and ungodliness must 
receive on earth a precisely equivalent requital 
(!P»- 10- 3 IT 1 - 31 13 9:1 <- 14" 24-" etc.). Nowhere is 
there a trace to prove that the authors of Proverbs 
had felt the least dilltculty in making this postu- 
late. Hut that this very problem had exercised 
the devotees of Hohhmuh profoundly and persist- 
ently is shown by the book which must undoubtedly 
be described as the ripest fruit of this whole move- 
ment, as it is in general one of the snblimcst 
monuments of the religion of Israel, and even of 
the pre-Christian literature of the world. 

2. The Book of Job.— (a) Of the critical questions 



* To the same category of ' rule* for life,' tinged with n utili- 
tarian complexion, tn-loni;* the it jn-aU'd and e\trcni»-l.v in»i»u-nt 
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that gather round the Cook of Job one only need 
he taken into account for our purposes — the ques- 
tion touching the genuineness of the speeches of 
Elihu (chs. 32-37), which break the connexion be- 
tween eli. 31 and ch. 38 in an unintelligible fashion, 
and suddenly introduce a speaker who is quite un- 
known both to the Prologue and to the Epilogue 
of the poem. We shall have to state briefly at the 
close our reasons for holding his observations to be 
an incontestably later addition. The theory, at 
present well-nigh dominant (owing to the commen- 
taries of Duhm and lhulde), that in the Prologue 
and Epilogue we have an older popular writing, in 
which the author of the main part has inserted the 
speeches of Job, of his friends, and of J ah well, is 
one to which the present writer is unable to sub- 
scribe, believing as he does that the Prologue and 
Epilogue were written by the same hand as the 
rest (though, of course, as Ezk 14 14 - 20 demands, in 
dependence on an old and familiar tradition).* As 
to the date of the booh, not only its angelology, 
which presents similarities to that of Daniel, but 
also linguistic reasons, compel us to bring it down 
to the later post-exilic period. That its conception 
of God (especially in regard to the creation and 
government of the world, ch. 38 ff. and elsewhere) 
stands on the loftiest height of OT beliefs, needs 
no proof. f And as to its ethics, passages like 
Si) 1 -"*, and, above all, 31 lff -, with their truly evan- 
gelical idea of morality, have hardly a parallel in 
the OT. 

(b) As regards the angelology, the novel element 
lies less in the r61e played by the Satan (l 6ff - 2 lff -) 
than in some other expressions. The Satan here 
is distinguishable from his counterpart in Zechariah 
(cf. above, p. 709 b ) at most by this, that, while not 
yet the calumniator of the pious man, he still 
excites suspicion against him. He still belongs to 
the blue , h.lohim l who stand around Jahweh as His 
servants (I 6 2 1 ; in 3S 7 thej 7 are named alongside of 
the morning-stars, which are to be conceived as 
personified), and he is absolutely bound to the will 
of God. But there is plainly in him a strain of 
malice, a joy in the fall of the godly. So far we 
have here a further development of the idea of the 
Satan as found in Zee 3 1 . 1 Ch 21 l — an instructive 
parallel to 2 S 2P — is the first passage where the 
Satan has become a being dualistically hostile to 
Uod. The further expansion of the idea, as pre- 
supposed in NT, belongs to the department of the 
Apocrypha (cf., especially, Wis 2- 4 ). 

Peculiar to the Hook of Job is the idea of inter- 
ceding angels (5 1 33- a ), as also that of angels of 
death (33'-'). The description of the angels as holy 
(15 1A ) is no more here than elsewhere meant to em- 
phasize their moral perfection, as is clear from 
this very passage, which (like 4 1 * 1 ) makes the angels 
subject "to error and sin. 

(c) In view of the ever renewed attempt to draw 
from PJ- 5 ""' indications of the sudden flaming up of 
the hope of resurrection or immortality, emphasis 
must never cease to be laid on this fact ; the view 
set forth in Job in regard to Shc'dl — its cheerless 
darkness, the complete isolation of its inmates from 
the upper world, and the impossibility of return 
from it(7' Jf - 10""- H luff * 3lf - 10 22 2P B 3u- a )— is uniformly 
the same throughout the whole poem. With such 
an idea, however, the hope of immortality would 
be in insoluble contradiction. The expectation to 
which expression is given in Job 10- 5ff -, accordingly, 
relates to this life, and this is expressly confirmed 
by the clear reference back from 42 5 to 19'- 7 . 

* Cf. on this point Karl Kautzseh, Dan togennnnte Tolksbuch 
von lliab und der Urspruug von Hiob 1. S. Ul~ A ~, Tubingen, 
WOO. 

t Of the particular mytholoyrical allusions (3« to the Levi- 
athan, 9i=l to the helpers of Rahah, 2G 1 - to Kaliab, 20 1M to the 
phirnix) the same view must be taken as of those in the 
Psalms. 
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(d) The problem to the solution of which this 
sublime poem is devoted is simply, How is the 
suffering, nay the sore and hopeless suffering, of a 
notoriously good man compatible with the justice 
of God?; and, conversely, How is it compatible 
with the justice of God that notoriously godless 
men enjoy to the end of life an absolutely un- 
troubled happiness? These became burning ques- 
tions once men had learned to distinguish the 
weal and woe of the individual from that of the 
nation, and to face the actual facts of the in- 
dividual life. 

The poet brings the problem before us in th** 
Prologue in the guise of historical facts. Job ]uu 
witness to his exemplary piety from God Himself 
(I 8 2'). And yet measureless woe has fallen upun 
him. Why ? The reader is told in the Prologue : — 
the torture of Job rests on the permission extended 
by Jahweh to the Satan, with the object of proving 
that there do^s exist a piety which no temptation 
can cause to waver. The suffering of Job, accord- 
ingly, is in no way a manifestation of God's anger, 
but rather of His love ; it is a martyrdom for the 
honour of God and human fidelity towards God. 
The fact that the reader is put in possession of 
accurate knowledge on this point from the first, 
and therefore can quietly watch the controversy 
as from a wateh tower, is one of the poet's finest 
strokes of art. The. other dramatis persona-, how- 
ever, know nothing of this solution of the problem, 
and are therefore groping in the darkness. They 
carry on the controversy only as human judgment 
and knowledge best can. 

Job, with heroic devotion, offers a steadfast 
resistance to the repeated assaults of evil, in spite 
of his being sorely tempted by his own wife. Hut 
the mute reproach which he perceives in the silence 
of bis friends, together with his awful, excruciat- 
ing, and hopeless malady, linally breaks down the 
courage of his faith. With the monologue in 
which he curses the day of bis birth (ch. 3), he 
opens the threefold cycle of speeches and counter- 
speeches, in which the problem, instead of drawing 
nearer to solution, becomes ever more complicated. 
The standpoint of the friends is that of the old 
doctrine of retribution — that false inversion of the 
fact declared in Ex 20 5f -, that the fear of God 
brings a blessing, while sin brings ruin. The 
friends deny the existence of any problem at all : 
all suffering is punishment ; monstrous suffering is 
punishment for monstrous, and very specially for 
secret, guilt. The happiness of the ungodly, bow- 
ever, is never more than apparent, and is destined 
to sudden destruction. 

.lob does not in the least deny (14 J 19 4 ) bis 
participation in the universality of human sin as 
affirmed by the friends (4 17 15 u ). But he repudiates 
in the strongest way any such guilt as would even 
come near explaining bis fate. On the other hand, 
he is never weary of pointing to the facts of actual 
life (cf., especially, 21 7ff - and 24 lff ), the infinite 
enigmas created by the hopeless suffering of the 
godly, and the untroubled happiness of the wicked. 
This does not lead him, it is true, to doubt the 
omnipotence of God (<J' ff - 12 1Mf - 2G 5ft - -2G U ), but he can 
recognize only its incalculable and destructive 
effects. He rejects, with justifiable indignation 
(21 ,Bff -), the expedient, winch was plainly in high 
favour in his day, of saying that God lays up the 
punishment of the godless for their children. For 
this theory was in fact nothing but a desperate 
device, which overthrew the principle of the 
current doctrine of retribution — otherwise so 
eagerly defended — that each receives according to 
his deserts. 

Still, his doubts regarding the justice of God 
(cf., especially, H- 2ff ") are gradually overcome by 
lj,e begins to distinguish between 
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the \vist.> and righteous God, whoso image lives on 
indelibly in his heart, ami the euiginatioul God of 
his trial', ami apiioals to the first tor help a^aiu-t 
the second (16 ls *}. Nay, lie has the adamantine 
assitritiii* Uiat Cud Himself will at the end arise 
for him, and bring his innocence to the light 
(I!t 3,r ). But, even though with all this he gradu- 
ally silences the contradictions of the friends, he 
himself, in view of the enigmas that confront him, 
attains to no more than a painful renunciation ot 
the hope of their solution. The moving delinea- 
tion of his former happiness (eh. 2U), of his present 
misery (eh. HO), and oi his pious life (eh. .'ill, closes 
(Hjaan-'j with the solemn demand addressed to Cod, 
to iitlurd him the opportunity of defending his 
cause in a regular judicial trial. 

And indeed Jahweh does appear (3S" T -). But 
not, as doh had requested and honed, to enter into 
a controversy with him, — anything of the kind 
had been utterly unworthy of Him, — hut in order, 
by means of the tempest and with withering irony, 
to make him feel the absolute foolishness and 
childishness of what he expected from God. And 
the whole arrangement of the poem forbids us to 
doubt that only in these speeches of Jahweh (ehs. 
38-41), with their Divine irony, and nowhere else 
have we to seek the solution of the problem in- 
tended by the poet himself. In all conceivable 
simplicity it runs thus: God, who has made known 
His unfathomable omnipotence and wisdom in the 
multiform wonders of creation, and His goodness 
in 1 1 is loving eare for the animal world (38 4ur -), 
rules likewise over the fortunes of men, and here 
too all His action can tlow only from wUrlom and 
love, whether much or little ol it be comprehen- 
sible by man. 

It has been said that this is no solution of the 
problem, but a compulsory abandonment of it. 
But in both his answers (4U 4f - and 41™-) Job him- 
self lakes quite another view. He humbles him- 
self to the very dust ; not, however, in painful 
resignation, but in the elevating assurance that 
his God has acknowledged him, and that he must 
regard all the elements of his lot as evidences of an 
all-wise and loving will. While, then, the ju-ti 
lication of Job as against the friends in the Epi- 
logne, and the return of his prosperity, may only 
be meant to satisfy so-called ' poetic ' justice, yet 
they were indispensable for the harmonious solu- 
tion of all diUiculties for the leader, who in the 
Prologue had been enlightened as to the inner- 
most connexion of events. 

All this of itself settles what we are to think of 
the Elihu-speeehes. They are the work of a reader 
of the original poem, who felt dissatisfied that the 
speeches of Job, dubious in part, and almost bor- 
dering on blasphemy, should not have received a 
tnore stringent refutation. This lack the author 
of the IJihii-speeehes seeks to supply, and does so 
by explaining the sullering of .lob as j)itr[firt(tori/ t 
designed for the purging out of the sins of pride 
and self -righteousness which clung to him. In 
themselves many of this author's ideas are beauti- 
ful and good. Hut as a professed solution of the 
problem they are irreconcilahly oppoted to the 
presuppositions, of the original poem. 

3. EaUiktshis {the Prcffchcr), (a) It is not with- 
out hesitation that we enumerate Eeclesiastes as 
one of the creations of the llokhnmh literature ; for 
it is only in a very relative sense that it can be 
treated in the Minn: series as Proverbs and Job. 
The original portions of the book,* at all events, 

* The very striking contradictions in the statements of the 
Preacher (ef. tor example T"n. lit .si <)i"f. till-, with expressions 
Uni-iI chwwh<>rc rciranlini; the worili of wisdom ii:si'. i-H o»ir 7-." : 
oraphi 57-i«'T" r - with the opininns he expresses as to the 

Sio. r 



stand on the extreme periphery of ( >T faith; and 
of a hope for the future, be it for the nation or the 
individual, they exhibit not a trace. The l'reachei 
shows himself to be dominated by a dark, almost 
pessimistic, tone of feeling. The history of his 
nation obviously appears to him like an extinct 
volcano, lie does not touch upon it even in a 
single word ; the cheerless conditions of the pres- 
ent alone occupy his mind, together with the pros- 
pect of the cheerless end, identical for all. The 
thesis of which he makes a headline — 'vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity' — recurs again ami again 
even in the course of his argument. Everywhere 
he sees things in restless revolution, emling in 
nothing profitable (i 4,r '); there is no new thing 
under the sun (1"*). Vain is the pursuit of riches 
and pleasure, even when it rests upon industrious 
labour ('-J 1 ""'). Unt vain also is the pursuit of 
wisdom (l i;iir - i\ s,T - 7 a ), for he that inereaseth know- 
ledge inereaseth sorrow (1 IH ). Wise, men and fools 
have ultimately the same destiny (2 un - !!-'•). Nay, 
vain is even the pursuit of piety (4 ,r [5 1 ] 7 15 6 ltl - '*) ; 
it does not change the fact that man and beast at 
last go t« the one place (3 1Wir ), to the joyless She 61 
and everlasting oblivion. The attempt by means 
of mistaken exegesis to foist upon the Preacher a 
hope of immortality has completely failed. Pus- 
sages like 3 M W" r - ""', ' there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither 
thou goest,' admit of no doubt as to his real 
opinion. Even in 3 JI the sense of the doubting 
question* is not to ask whether the spirit of man 
as immortal returns to God, but whether a ditte.r- 
ence between the breath of man and of beast exists 
so far that the latter, it may be, goes downward to 
the earth, but the former upward— not in any 
sense as self-conscious spirit, but (exactly as in 
i2 7 )as once more re-entering the universal Divine 
life- spirit, from which it had once come forth. 
The expectation of a future judgment can at most 
be found in the closing verse (12 ,Br -), 'fear God, and 
keep His commandments : for this pertains to all 
men. For God shall bring every work into the 
judgment which tries every hidden thing, whether 
it be good or whether it be evil.' But it is certain 
that this epilogue (from v. u onwards) does not 
belong to the work of the original author. For 
the folly and injustice which manifest themselves 
every where in the course of the world (3 lrt 4 lrt ), 
that author knows no consolation other than the 
possibility of securing, by means of a rational en- 
joyment of life, the relatively best side of what 
is in every respect a mournful, earthly existence. 
This is the counsel he is never weary of giving 
(•J-" 4 3 I - , -"f) 17 8* U 7,r - IP), not in the sense of vulgar 
F.picureanism, but still from the standpoint of a 
man who has made up his mind about the value 
of all other earthly goods and aims. 

What preserved him from vulgar godless Epi- 
cureanism is the fact that even he had retained 
one important relic of the believing treasures of 

unci explained, sometimes in mechanical fashion (by supposing 
a dialogue bet\wen the doubting scholar and lilt? dida<-ti- 
master, or even by Hie hypothesis that parts of the .Ms havi- 
got out of order), sometime? (rum the character of a mind 
tossed hither ami thither by doubt. The present writer, how- 
ever, is now convinced that ('. Siegfried was on the rifrhl tr.uk 
when (in his Commentary on Eeclesiastes, Cottinjjcn, ls-is) li.- 
argued in favour of a number of successive hands, which fmm 
very divergent standpoints soug-hl to supplement, to corre l, 
or even in iimiiy places expressly to refute, the judgments 01 
their predecessors, fcic^lricd's analysis may in part be ncedlessi v 
artificial, since he postdates first a pessimist (Ojohelclhl ) 
infected with <:r<vk philosophy, then an epicurean jflnssitor 
helonjjunr U> Saddnccan circles (t v «), nest 11 'wise' man who 
defends wisdom (<^ 1 ), and, finally, one of the ' pious" (hdsiil, (.}>), 
w ho defends the justice of the In' vine uovernment of the world, 
together with two further ylossators — j ct in the main liti 
theory is a sound one. 
)r apin 57i" yitr. wjtn llie opininns he expresses as to the in- 1 * Accordm- to I lie correct text (riS\-ri and n"nVf ; the MT has' 
iimt «< that dominates the ourse of tl r .ir*d P tf* «tr a|so i l**n 0rncW/*u^^]^ti^gr<fS>}3, so as to express the hop* 
ao. 14 on me worth of piety with v. im )Jw< t Wtifc uoeu *» tod at f mfUto lUSO 1 1 \L*/ 
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his people, viz. the kernel of the OT conception of 
God. All his sceptieisin an<l all his pessimism had 
not impaired his faith in a personal God who is at 
the same time the God of the whole world.* He 
■lues not really doubt even the wisdom and jnstk-e 
of this God : 'He hath made everything beautiful 
in its time, yet so that man cannot find out the 
work that God hath done from the beginning: to 
the end' (3"-" S' 7 ). What pains the Preacher is 
this, that comforting insight into the enigmas of 
the world, for which in \ie\v of God's wisdom and 
justice there must be a solution, is for ever for- 
bidden to man. 

(/>) We can well understand that the reception of 
Ecclesiastes into the canon should have awakened 
serious doubts, even as late as the l«t cent. A.D. 
Nevertheless, we have cause to thank the editors 
of the eanon for having suppressed these doubts 
{perhaps on account of the conciliatory epilogue). 
Uy doing so they have bequeathed to us a price- 
less evidence that those of Israel who to this day 
believe that God's last word to humanity was 
spoken in the revelations and institutions 'of the 
Old Covenant, are in error. Having onee perceived 
the insufficiency of all works of the Law and re- 
nounced belief in the trustworthiness of his own 
wisdom, the Preacher could find solace and support 
only in faith in redrew beyond this life. But of 
such a faith, so far as the individual was concerned, 
the religion of his people knew nothing, and to be 
pointed to the Messianic future of the nation as a 
whole evidently appeared to him but a dubious 
substitute. In all this he affords a proof that this 
religion called for supplement and completion — a 
completion which came in the fulness of time 
through Christ, who is tho end of the Law. 

Literati-re.— The older works on Biblical Theology and on 
the History of the Religion of Israel mav be all the more readily- 
passed over, since they are almost without exception based 
upon incorrect critical principles — a blemish which attaches, 
indeed, even to some of the mote recent works cited below. 
The v lew which once held sway, namely, that the beginnings of 
the Religion of Israel as well as of its codification are to he 
sought in P, gives so completely false a picture of the develop- 
ment of this religion, that in such works it is at most only the 
treatment of neutral points (where the question of gradual 
development does not arise) that can have any value. The 
fo mida ion of a true knowledge of the subject was laid by E. 
Reuss in 1833 {in theses for bis students) and in 1S50 (in his art. 
' Judenthum ' in the so-called Halleschc Encyklopadie of Ersch 
and Umber); and, independently of Reuss, by YV. Vatke in 
Pi- bibltsclie Theologie wisscnscftbftlich dargcst'ellt, vol. i. ' Hie 
Religion des AT nach den canonischen Buchern entwickelt,' 



Derlin, 1S35. — In what follows we distinguish the follow-'na 
branches of literature on our subject — 

I. WOllKS DEALING WITH THE HISTORY OF RELIGION IN OENERAL, 
IN WHICH THE TREATMENT OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL IS INCLUDED. 

— C. P. Tiele, Vergeltjkende Geschie<tenis van den GodxdieoM 
[Dutch, 1870 (2nd ed. 1894), French, 1SB2], and the same author's 
Geschiedenis van dm Godsdieant en de Owlheit, 2 vols. 1SW0 ff 
[Germ. tr. by Gehrich, 1S90-I903], and I melding tot de Gods', 
dienstwetemhap, Amsterdam, 1S97, 1899,2 parts [German tr. by 
Gehricb, Gotha, 1899, 1001] ; Chantepie de la Saussaye, LehrLuch, 
der Re/igionsgeschichte'i [in collaboration with Bm'klev, Lan-'c, 
Fr. Jereinias, Valeton (whose account of the Religion' of Israel 
is amongst the best parts of the work), Iloutsman, Lehinann', 
Freiburg i. B. 1S97, 2 vols. ; C. von Orelli, Aline meine Relinijni- 
gesrhiehte, Bonn, 1899. 

II. Works on the Histort of Semitic Relioion, which tarb 
account of the OT PARALLELS.— See above, p. 0I2 b , and ad1; 
Pere Lagrange, Etudes sur tes religions scmitiqu.es, Paris, 1WJ3. 

[ III. Works on* Biblical Theology or on the History of the 
Relioiox of the OT.— A. Kuenen, De Godsdienst van Israel tot 
den ondergang van den Joodschen staat [Dutch, Haarlem, 
1SG9-1370, 2 vols. ; Eng. tr. by May, London, 1874, 1875, 3 vols.] ; 
It Schultz, A litest. Theologie, Braunschweig, 1869 [5th ed. 
Gottingen, 1890]; G. F. Oehler, theologie des AT, herausge- 
geben von llcrm. Oehler, Tubingen, 1S73, 1874, 2 vols. [3rd ed 
by Theodor Oehler, Stuttgart, 1891] ; A. Ka.vser, Die Theologie 
des AT in ihrer gesehichtlichen Entieicklung, herausgeqeben 
von E. Reuss, Strassburg, 1880 [the 3rd edition of 1897 was 
completely revised by K. Marti and published as Geschichte der 
israelitischen Religion (4th edition 1993)]; Ch. Picpenbring, 
Tltiologie de Vancien Testament, Paris, 1880 [intended also 
for educated liymen]; W, L. Alexander, System of Biblical 
Theology, Edinburgh, 1888, 2 vols. ; Ed. Riehni, Atttest. 
Theologie, herausgegeben von K. ]'ahncke, Halle, 18S9 ; K. 
Schlottmann, Kumpendium der bibl. Theologie des AT und 
XT, herausgegeben von E. Kithn, Leipzig, 1889 [2nd ed. 1895]; 
R. Smend, Lehrbuch der alt' t R * , , rjeschkhte, Freiburg 
and Leipzig, 1S93 [2nd ed. 1S99] ; A. billm'ann, Uandbuch der 
altted. Theologie, ans dein Xachlass des t'crfasses herausqe- 
geben von R. Kittel, Leipzig, 1S95; W. II. Bennett, The Thcolony 
of the OT, London, 1S9G ; T. K. Chevne, Jewish Religious Life 
after the Exile, New York, 1898 [German tr., with the assistance 
throughout of the author, by II. Stocks, Giessen, 1899] ; A. Duff, 
OT T/ieologu, or History of Hebrew Religion, London, IS9I, 2 
vols., and the same author's Ilixtori/ and Ethics of the Hebrews, 
London, 19U2 ; A. B. Davidson, The Theulogy of the OT [posth-i- 
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of the Wars of Je 






iv. G02 a (Whitehouse) ; 


liovah . 


. iv. 12* (Budde), S9G b 




Ext. 62S* (Kautzsch). 




(Sclb'ie). 


Breach 


i. 315 b (Hastings). 


Booth . 


i. 310 b (A. 11. S. Kennedy). 


Bread . 


i. 3I5 b (Macalister). 


Booths, Feast of . 


. i. S61* (Harding) ; iv. 66S b 


Breaking Bread 


i. 316*. 




(Chapman). 


Materials 


i. 3 16-. 


Booty . 


. iv. S95* (Barnes). 


Metaphorical use 


i. 319". 


Border of Garment 


. i. 627 a (Mackie) : ii. 69* 


Preparation 


i. 317* ff. ; iii. 637* (II. 




(A. R. S. Kennedy). 




Porter). 


Borderer 


. i. 311*. 


at Funerals 


i. 31S b ; iii. 454 a (Nieol); 


Borith (A p.) 


i. 31 1*. 




Ext. 615* (Kautzsch). 


Born, Borne 


i. 311* (Hastings). 


in Offerings . . 


i. 31S b ; iv. 33S b f. (W. P. 


Borrowing . 


. i. 579 a ff. [Debt]. 




Paterson). [See Shew- 


of the Israelites ir 






bread]. 


Egypt . . 


ii. 173* (Selbie). 


Breastplate . 


i. 319* (ljarnes). 


Bosom, Abraham's 


i. 17 b , 752 b (SaImond). 


of High Priest . 


i. 319* (A. R. S. Ken- 


Bosor (Apoc.) . . 


i. 311 b . 




nedy); iv. 619 b ff. (Flin- 


Bosora (Apoc.) . 


i. 311 b . 




ders Petrie). 


Boss . 


i. 31 l b (Barnes). 


Breath , 


iv. 611 b f. [Spirit]; iii. 


Botany . . , 


iii. 492 b (Post). 




114 b (G. C. Martin); 


Botch . 


i. 31 l b (Hastings). 




Ext. 665*- b (Kautzsch). 


of Egypt . 


iii. 329 b (Macalister). 


Breeches . 


i. 320 a (A. R. S. Ken- 


Bottle . 


i. 31 l b (Mackie); ii. 34 a 




nedy), 625 b (Mackie). 




(Macalister). 


Brethren of the Lord . 


i. 320* (Mayor). 


Tear . 


i. 814" (Mackie). 


Bribery 


i. 521 b (Poucher); ii. 


Bottom 


i. 312 a (Hastings). 




173"- b (Selbie). 


Bottomless Pit . 


i. 312*. 


Brick . 


i. 326 1 (Flinders Petrie), 


Bough . 


i. 312* (Hastings). 




44S a (llull). 


Bought 


i. 312* (Hastings). 


Bride . 


i. 326 b (Plnmmer). 


Bow (verb) . 


i. 312* (Hastings). 


Bridegroom . 


i. 327* (Plummer). 


,, (sub*t.) 


i. 312 b (Barnes). 


Bridegroom's Friend . 


i. 327 b (Plummer). 


Bowels 


i. 312 b . 


Bridge .... 


i. 328* (Mackie); Ext. 


Bowing 


i. 312 b (Mackie). 




S69 b , 373*- h (Buhl). 


Bowl . . 


i. 312 b (A. R. S. Ken- 


Bridle . . . . 


i. 302 b (Mackie). 




nedy) ; ii. 40*- b (Mac- 


Brier . 


iv. 751 b 11'. (Fost). 




alister). [See Bason]. 


Brigandine . 


i. 328* (Barnes). 


in Apocalypse . 


iv. 260* (F. 0. Porter). 


Brimstone . 


i. 32SMHull). 


Box , 


i. 313 a (Cars! aw). 


Bring . 


i. 32S b (Hastings). 


Box Tree . 


i. 313 a (Post). 


Broid, Eroider 


i. 329*. 


Boy . 


[See Children, Education, 


Brokenhearted 


i. 329*. 




Family]. 


Bronze . 


i. 314 b (Hull). 


Bozez . . 


i. 313 b . 


Brooch .... 


i. 313 b (Mackie), 330" 


Bozkath 


i. 313 b . 




(Jevons). 


Bozrah 


i. 31 3 b (Ewing), 2S6 a 


Brook . 


i. 329* (Hull). 




(Driver). 


Broom . . . . 


ii. S2o b (Post). 


Bracelet . * 


i. 313 b (Mackie). 


Broth . 


ii. 40* (Macalister),- Ext. 


Brag . . . 


i. 314* (Hastings). 




661 b (Kautzsch). 


Bramble 


iv. 751 b (Post). 


Brother 


i. S48 b (Bennett). 


Bran . 


i. 314*. 


Brotherly Love . 


i. 329 b (Denney), 


Branch 


i. 314 a (Selbie). 


Brown .... 


i. 330\ 


to the nose 


i. 314* ; iv. SS9* (J. II. 


Bruit . 


i. 330*. 




jtfoulton). 


Brute, Brutish 


i. 330». 
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Buckle. 


i. 33<> h (.lev(ins). 


Cabhun 


i. 33o" ; ii. I27 b ; iii. 1U7" 


Buckler 


i. 33Q b ( Barnes); iv. 4i)7 b . 




[MaelilMMia]. 


Bullet . 


i. 330\ 


Cabin . 


i. 336*. 


Bngean 


i. 33 1\ 


Cabal . 


i. 3»ll* ; ii. 3S9* note. 


Uukki .... 


i. 33P 4 ; ii. 123* b . 


Cawir . 


i. 330'*(Adeney). 


Bukkiah 


i. 331*; ii. 124'\ 


Worship . 


iii. 709* (Pindlay); iv. 


]Iul . 


iv. 7<>3 a (Abrahams). 




»7\ 25!t* (Porter); 


Hull, Biillinik, WiKl 






Kxt. 104*(Schiirer). 


Hull 


iii. «3s»(P»st). 


Cresar's Household 


i. 337- (Adeney). 


Aaron's Coldeu 


i. 340 b (A. K. S. Ken- CVsarca 


i. 337" (fonder). 




nedy); Kxt. 643* Ca-sarea Philippi . 


i. 337 b (E\viu») ; ii. 75s* 




(Kautzscb). 




(Warren). 


Bull Symbols . 


J. 342'' (A. K. S. Ken- 


Cage . 


i. 33s* (Maekie) ; ii. 63 b 




ncrty); Kxt. G13 b 




(Post). 




(Kautzscb). 


Caiaphas 


i. 33S"(M'Clymont), 410 h 


Attitude of Pro- 






(Turner). 


phets to . 


i. 3 42'' ( Kennedy); ii. 447 b 


Cain . 


i. 33S h (W. P. Paterson). 




(W. P. Paterson); Ext. 


Bond of Exile . 


iii. 53** (Sull'rin). 




t>79 b f. (Kant /seb). 


Mark of . 


iii. 244 b (Hastings), S7P 


Jeroboam's Bulls 


i. 34 P'( Kennedy); ii. 447 b 




(A. IS. S. ( Kennedy). 




(W. P. Paferson) ; Ext. 


Sacrifice of 


i. 33.H''. 




043* (Kautzscb). 


Cainan . 


i. 33'.)''; ii. 14 0\ 


in Anatolian Be- 




Canute* 


ii. TUN 1 ' (Bluiuiiier). 


ligion . 


Ext. 1 15* (Bamsay). 


Cake . 


i. 31s* (Macalister). 


Bulrush 


iv. *21f»( Post). 


Cahih . 


i. 339 b (Kyle), 17**', 1S2*, 


Bulwark 


i. 331" (Barnes). 




1*3 b (Hummel); iii. 


Buuah .... 


i. 33l a ; ii. 120*. 




5fi3 1, f. (Sayce). 


l)ii nch .... 


i. 331*. 


Calamolalus ( \poe.) . 


i. 340». 


Ltuuni . 


i. 331 b ; ii. \W bU . 


Calamus 


iv. 213* (Post); iii. 747 b 


Burden 


i. 331 b (Millar). 




(Macalister). 


Burglary . 


i. 522 b (Boucher). 


Caleol . 


i. 340»; ii. 129* irnrtis). 


Burial .... 


i. 33lMXieol); iv. 454TT. 


Caldron 


ii. 4<>* (Macalister). 




[See Burning of Dead], 


Calel 


i. 340* (Selbie) ; ii. 120", 


Buriar .... 


i. 333*. 




127*- b , I2s*- b (Curtis). 


Burning, of the Bead . 


i. 332" (Nicol), 51S b (Plum- 


Calendar 


iv. 763* (Abrahams). 




nier) ; iv. 455 1 (Nicol). 


Calf . 


iii. G3S*(Post). 


Punishment 


i. 523 b (Pnuahvr). 


Calf, (.Jolden 


i. 340 b (A. B. S. Ken- 


Burning Bush 


I.333NA. M.S. Kennedy), 




nedy). 




334* (I'ost). 


of Aaron . 


i. 340 b ; Kxt. 643* 


Bnrnt-oH'ering 


iv. 334\ 331" (W. 1\ 




(Kaufzsch). 




Paterson) ; iii. 5S7", 


of Jemlmam I. . 


i. 341 b ; ii. 447 b (W. P. 




fiNK»( Driver); Ext, 71*2"- 




Paterson) ; Kxt. 643* 




(Kautzscb). 




(Kautzsch). 


Burst, Bursting . 


i. 333" (Hastings). 


Bull Symbols . 


i. 342 b ; Kxt. 61 3 b 


Bush . . . . 


i. 334* (Post). 




(Kautzsch). 


Biuhel, 


iv. IH3* (A. K. S. Ken- 


Attitude of Pro- 






nedy). 


phets to 


i. 342 b ; ii. 44 7 b (W. P. 


Buijbudy 


i. 334*. 




Paterson) ; Ext. G7U 1 ' f. 


But . 


i. 334\ 




(Kautzsch). 


Butlur .... 


i. 334" (Wortabet); ii. 


in Anatolian Ee- 






77-"' (Driver). 


ligion 


Kxt. 1 15* (Banisay). 


Butter . 


ii. ?.(>■ (Macalister). 1 Calitas (Apoc.) . 


i. 343" (Thackeray). 


Buz . 


i. 334 b (Boyd) ; ii. 131 b Calker . 


i. 343*. 




(rur(is); iv. 842" (Pin- Cull .... 


i. 343M Hasting). 




alios). Calling 


i. 344'(Macphcrsou). 


Buzi, Bu/.ite 


i. 334 1 ' (Skinner). 


Callistheues(Ap<K-.) . 


i. 344* (H. A. White). 


By . . . . 


i. 334 h (Hastings). 


Calneh, Calno 


i. "44* (1. A. Pinches), 


By and By . 


i. 335 b . 




213*, 224 , '(llommel>. 


Byway . 


i. 333\ 


Calvary 


ii. '226* (Warren), 596* 

|Coiiiler); iv. 45S* 


C (Codux Kphwmi 






(Nicol). 


Syri). 


i. 3:?G» (Murray). 


Calves of the Pips 


iii. 127* [Lip]. 


C (symbol in Criti- 




Camel . 


i. 341" (Post). 


cism) 


i. 38tf\ 


Unclean . 


ii. 3(V* (Macalister) ; iv. 


Cab . 


[See KahJ. 




829" (Peakc). 
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Camel, Use in Egypt . 


iii. S19 b (Griffith). 


Carcas . 


. i. 353*. 


Camel's Hair 


i. 345 b (Mackie) ; ii. 2S5 a 


Carcase 


. i. 353 a (Hastings). 




(Ewing). 


Carchemish . 


. i. 353* (T. G. Pinches). 


Camp * * 


i. 346 a (Barnes). 




[See Karkhemis]. 


Camp (verb) . . 


i. 346 a . 


Care 


. i. 353 b (Hastings). 


Campliire . . . 


i. 346" (Post). 


Caria (Apoc.) • 


. i. 354 b (Ramsay). 


Cana . 


i. 346 b (Ewing). 


Carites . 


. i. 354\ 376 b (Selbie). 


Canaan, Canaanites . 


i. 347 a (Sayce). 


Carmel (city) 


. i. 354 b (Conder). 


Conquest . 


ii. 509 b f. (Barnes), 7S5 b f. 


Cannel (promontory) . i. 354 b {G. A. Smith). 




(Smith). 


Carmelite, Carmelitess i. 3.~>6\ 


Language . . • 


i. 70 b rl". (I. Taylor), 347 b 


Car mi . 


. i. 356* ; ii. 122 b , 129*. 




(Sayce); iii. 25*11". 


Carmonians (Apoc 


.) . i. 356 a (H. A. White). 




(Margoliouth). 


Carnaiin (Apoc.) . 


. i. 356 a , 167 b . [See Kar- 


Name . . • 


i. 347 a . 




naim]. 


Peoj 'e 


i. 347 a ; Ext. 76 b (Jas- 


Carnal, Carnally . 


. i. 356". 




trow), S0 b (M«Curdy). 


Carnelian 


. iv. 620 b (Flinders Tetrie). 


Relation to Ham . 


ii. 2SS b (Margoliouth). 


Camion 


. i. 356% 167 b (Ewing), 195 a 


References in Tel el- 






(11. A. White). [See 


A mania Tablets . 


i. 347 b f. 




Karnaim]. 


Canamean, Canaanite . 


i. 34S a (Selbie). 


Carpenter . 


. i. 356 1 (Adeney). 


Candace 


i. 34S b (Prichard), 790 a 


Tools 


. iv. 796 h (Carslaw). 




(Margoliouth). 


Carpus . 


. i. 356 b (Lock). 


Candle, Candlestick . 


i. 34S b (A. Pv. S. Ken- 


Carriage 


. i. 356 b (H. A. White). 




nedy); iv. 663 b , 701 b 


Carshena 


. i. 357 a . 




(Pavies). 


Cart . 


. i. 3r.7 a (11. A. White). 


,, in Apocalypse 


iv. 255 b (¥. C. Porter). 


Carving 


. i. 357* (Mackie). 


Cane . 


iv. 213 a (Post). 


Casdim 


. i. 3S0* [Chesed]. 


Canker. . . , 


i. 34S b . 


Case 


. i. R57 b (Hastings). 


Cankenvorm 


iii. 130 b (Post). 


Casement 


. ii. 43,"> b (Warren). 


Canon . 


i. 34S b (Stanton). 


Casiphia 


. i. 357 b (I. A. Pinches). 


Conception of Canon 


i. 340\ 


Casluhim 


. i. 337", 35 l b [Caphtor]. 


NT Canon 


iii. 529 b (Stanton); i. 200 b 


Casphor (Apoc.) 


. i. 35S\ 




(Stewart). 


Cassia . 


. i. 35S a (Post) ; iii. 593 b 


OT Canon 


iii. 604 a (Woods); i. 2SS b 




(Maca lister). 




(Stewart). 


Cast . 


. i. 35S a (Hastings). 


Relation to Apoc- 




Castanet 


. iii. 463* (Millar). 


rypha . 


i. 349 b , 117 b (Porter). 


Cattle . 


. i. 358 b (H. A. White). 


Terms 'Canon, 




Castor and rollu> 


. i. 60S b ( Prichard). 


' Canonical,' ' Can 




Cat . 


. i. 351)* (Post). 


onized . 


i. 350 a ; iii. 004 b (Woods). 


Catena? 


. Ext, 4S5M1". (Turner). 


Canon, Eponym . 


i. 179 b (Hoimnel). 


Caterpillar . 


. iii. 130 b (Tost). 


of Ptolemy 


i. 179 b (Hommel). 


Catholic Epistles 


. i. 359 b (Salmond). 


Canopy . . , 


i. 350 b (Porter). 


Cathua (Apoc.) 


. i. 362 b . 


Canticles 


[See Song of Songs]. 


Cattle . 


. i. 362 b (Post); ii. 35 b 


Caper-berry . . 


i. 350 b (Post); ii. 3S a 




(Macalister). 




(Maca lister). 


Cauda . 


, i. ,°63 a (Ramsay). 


Capernaum . 


i. 350 b (Ewing); ii. 104* 1 


Caul . 


. i. 363% 62S a (Mackie). 




(Merrill). 


Cause . 


. i. 363 b . 


Caph . 


i. 351 b . 


Causeway . 


. i. 363 b . 


Capharsalama ( A poc. ) 


i. 351 b . 


Cave 


. i. 363 b (Hull). 


Capbira (Apoc.) . 


. i. 351 b . 


Birthplace of C 


hrist. i. 2Sl a (Conder) ; iii. 234 b 


Caphtor . . 


. i. 351 b (Sayce), 519 s 




(Massie), 2SS a (Mayor); 




(Prichard); iii. S4G 1 




Ext. 429 b (Tasker). 




(Beecher). 


Cedar . 


. i. 364 a (l'ost). 


Cappadocia . 


. l. 352 l (Ramsay). 


Ceiling. 


. i. 441 b [Cieled, Cieling]. 


.lews in 


. Ext. 95 a (Scluirer). 


Celibacy 


. iii. 266 b (W. P. Pater- 


Captain 


. i. 352 1 (Burrows). 




son). 


of the Guard (XT) 


. i. 352 b ; iv. 33 b note 


Cellar . 


. i. 365 b . 




(Purves). 


Celsius . 


. ii. 700 b . 


of Pharaoh's Guard 


. iv. 23 b ( Driver). 


Cenchme 


. i. 365 b (Dickson), 48a 1 


of the Host 


. ii. S43 a (Williams). 




(Ramsay). 


Captivity 


. ii. 5I4 a (Barnes). 


Cemleba'iis (Apoc 


.) . i. 365 b (H.' A. White). 


Carabasion (Apoe.) 


. i. 352". 


Censer . 


. i. 365'' (Kennedy, 


Caravan 


. i. 352 b ( Hastings). 




Holmes). 


Carbuncle . 


tirfflffi&riSfM 


fbw§&ift 


. . i. 56S b (H. A. White). 
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Census of Quirinius 


iv. P3 a (IMummer); Kxt. 


Channel A po^) . 


. i. 373\ 




3."»i> 1 (Kenyon), 3'Jo* 


1 rhannis (A put. ) . 


. i. 373\ 




(liatnsay). 


Chase . 


. ii. 437" [Hunting]. 


Cwituriou . . 


i. SOU* (Ad»ney). 


Chase ba (Apoe.) . 


. i. 373". 


<Vp!ias. 


iii. T.'iG- 1 (Chase). 


Chastening, Clmatiw 




Cerinthus, Teaehing . 


ii. IsS" (Headlam). 


ini'iit 


. i. 37 P (Penney). 


Relation to Canon . 


ii. isn a . 


Chastity 


. i, .120" II'. (l'diuher) ; iii. 


to St. John 


ii. Pp.", 734" (Salmoml). 




273* ft". (W. P. Hater- 


( erinthus, Uospel ot . 


Ext. 4:W* (Tnsker). 




son). 


< 'ertnin 


i. 3i>7* (Hastings). 


Chebar. . 


. i. 374" (11. A. White). 


Certify 


i. 307*. 


Cheuk . 


. i. 374\ 


Ghabris (Apoe.) . 


i. 3«7\ 


Cheeker-work 


. i. 374". 


Chatliafni (A|K>e.) 


i. 3G7 a . 


Chedorlaomer 


. i. 37.V (Save.:), i!2fi\ 22G b 


Cluereas (Apoe.) . 


i. 3)17". 




(Honimel). 


Chafe . 


i. :M7'\ 


Check, Clnjekdmiie 


. i. 373*. 


ClialV . 


i. 3i)7 b (Po*t). 


Cheek Teeth 


. i. 373'*. 


Chain . 


i. 307" (Caivlaw). 


Cheer . 


. i. 373". 


Chaleedony . 


iv. Gl'P (Flinders Petrie). 


Cheese . 


. ii. 30" (Maealister). 


Chalda i a, GhaUheaus . 


i. IKfe** (Priee), I S.">" (Hom- 


Chela! . 


. i. 373". 




me! ), 880* (Kyle). [See 


Chellians (Apoe.). 


. i. 37.")". 




Khahleansj. 


CJiu.llu* (Apoe.) . 


. i. 37."". 


Language . 


i. 3GS". 


Clielod (Apoe.) . 


. i. 37.")". 


Wise Men 


i. 3GX'', 553" (Curtis) ; 


Chelnb. 


. i. 370 l ; ii. 12s". 




iii. 203" f. (Keneoke). 


Chelubai 


. i. 370* ; ii. 12tt*. 


Chaldee Language 


i. 3GS" (Priee) ; iii. 25 a 


Cheluhi, Cheluhi 


, 




(Margolioutli). 


Clielluh . 


. i. 37G\ 


Chaldun Y unions 


iv. 07s" [Targum]. 


Chemarim . 


. i. 370* (J. Taylor). 


Chalk-stones 


i. 3G'J\ 


Chemosh 


. i. 370' (Peake) ; iii. -I08 h 


Challenge 


i. 3ou\ 




(Bennett). 


Chalnhi (Apoe.) . 


i. 30!)*. 


Chenaanah . 


. i. 370"; ii. 130". 


Chamber (snhst.). 


ii. 433" (Warren). 


Chenani 


. i. 370". 


Chamber (veil)) . 


i. aus-M 11 listings). 


Chenaniali . 


. i. 37li" ; ii. 12o". 


Chambers of the Soutl 


i. IU2" (Pinehes), 21 s™ 


Cheops 


. i. G.W 1 (Cruni). 




(Hominel). 


Chepera 


. Ext. IsP (Wiedemann). 


Chambt'rlaiii 


i. SMPfft'urtabet). 


Chepliar-aminoni . 


. i. 370". 


Chameleon . 


. i. 3(>iP(r<).st). 


Chephirah . 


. i. 370". 


Chamois 


. i. 3GU b (Posi). 


Cliephrcn - 


. i. G.")S l [Crinn). 


Chamnaign . 


, i. :m\ 


Cheran 


. i. 37G". 


Champion . 


. i. 370*. 


Cherethitesand Pelet-1 




Chance 


i. 370" (Hastings). 


ites . 


. i. 370" (Selbie), 352* 


Chancellor . 


i. 370'. 




(Say ee) ; iii. 640* 


Change 


. i. 370" ( Hastings). 




(1 Weber). 


Change of Raiment 


. i. 370" (Unekie). 


Cherith 


. i. 377\ 


Chant , 


i. 370 b . 


( Iherub 


. i. 377", 3s* [Addan], 37P 


Chanunens (Apoe.) 


. i. 370". 




[Charaathalan]. 


Chaprl . 


. i. 370" (Taylor). 


Cherubim 


. i. 377" (Kyle); P.xt. G4P 


Cliiiphenatha (Apoe.) 


. i. 37 1\ 




(Kant z.seh). 


Chapiter 


. i. 371* (A. Ii. S. Ken- 


-Angels . 


. i. 370*- b . 




iHMly). 


Etymology 


. i. 37U b : Kxt. G44* 


Chapman 


. i. 371". 




(Kautzseh). 


Chapt . 


. i. 371*. 


in Eden 


. i. 377", 043'' (Sayee). 


Charaat lialan ( A poe. ) 


i. 37 1\ 


in Ezekiel 


. i. 377" f. (Kyle);' Ext. G44" 


Charax (A pot.) . 


. i. 371*. 




(Kautzseh). 


Charea(Apne.) . 


. i. 37 P. 


in NT 


. i. 371K 


Charge, Chargeable 


. i. 37 P (Hastings). 


in Psalms . 


. i. 377". 


Charger 


. i. 37 P, 2oG" (.Maealister); 


in Temple 


. i. 37S* (ltyle), 15N- (Hin- 




ii. 4P. 




ders l'etrie); iv. 701° 


Chariot 


. i. 372* (H- A. White); ii. 




(Davies); Ext. 04 P 




773 1 ' (Driver), S42^ 




(Kantz>eh). 




(Williams). 


on the Ark 


. i. 375!*; iv. GG.V {A. R. S. 


Charismata . 


. i. 427" f., 43 Pf. (Guy. 




Kennedy); Ext. 04 4* 




ford) ; iii. 720" (J'ind- 




(Kautzseh). 




lay). 


Relation to As»yri.n 


n 


Charity 


. i. 373* ( Hastings). 


winged Hulls, tte 


. i. 377", 37S"; Ext. (HP 


Charm . 


, [See Amulet]. 




(Kautzntk). 
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Cherubim — 




Chris tology — 




' sit teth upon 


the 


of St. Paul . 


i. 386 b , 489 b , 498* {Rob 


Cherubim ' . 


. i. 379* ; Ext. G44*- b 




ertson) ; iii. 722 a ii". 
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705* (Kautzsch). 


and Works 


i. 834 b ; ii. 546* (Mayor). 


Religious Teac] 


ling. i. 8l8 b ; Ext. 701 b ff. 


Faithless 


i. 838 b . 




(Kautzsch). 


Falcon 


i. 838 b . 


Idea of God . 


. i. S18 b ; Ext. 701 b 


Fall (verb) . 


i. 83S b (Hastings). 




(Kautzsch). 


Fall (noun) . 


i. S39* (J. II. Bernard) ; 


Individual respon- 




Ext. 667 b (Kautzsch). 


sibility 


. i. SI!)"; Ext. 702* 


Allusions in OT 


i. 840 b . 




(Kautzsch). 


■ in Apocrypha 


i. 840 b ; Ext. 292 b (Fair- 


Symbolic actions . Ext. 175* ff. (Konig), 




weather). 




678 (Kautzsch). 


Doctrine of NT 


i. 841" ff. 


Visions 


. Ext. 676 a (Kautzsch). 


Interpretation, Me 




Ezel . 


. i. 820 a (Stenning). 


thods of 


. i. 840*. 


Ezem . 


. i. 208 b [Aznion]. 


Parallels, Baby 




Ezer . 


. i. 820*; ii. 128", 129% 130% 


Ionian 


i. 839 b , 216* (Hommel); 




132*. 




Ext. 574* (Jastrow). 


Ezion-geber 


. i. 820* (Selbie). 


Zoroastrian . 


i. 839*. 


Eznite . 


. i. 38 b [Adino]. 


and Death 


i. 841*- b , 845*; iii. 721* 


Ezora (Ap. ) . 


. i. 820\ 




(Findlay); iv. 535* (E. 


Ezra 


. i. 820 b (Batten); ii. 123" 




II. Bernard); Ext. 




(Curtis). 




2U2 b f. (Fair weather). 


Ezra (Book) 


. i. 821 b lh (Batten). 


and Evolution . 


i. 843*. 


Ezrah . 


. i. 824 b ; ii. 129*. 


and Free Will . 


iv. 920 b (Stanton). 


Ezrahite 


. i. 824 b . 


Fallow Deer 


. i. S45 b ; ii. 36 b . 


Ezri 


. i. S24 b . 


False AVitness 


iii. 112 b f. (W. P. Pater- 


Ezril ( Ap. ) . 


. i. 824 b . 




son), 576 b f. (Ferries). 






Fame . 


i. 845" (Hastings). 


Fable . 


. i. 825* (Massie) ; iii. G60* 


Familiar 


i. 840* (Hastings). 




(Konig), 663 a (Plum- 


Family 


i. 846" (Bennett). 




mer). 


Famine 


. i. 85U b (Warren). 


Fables and Genca 


logies i. 825* (Massie) ; ii. 187 b f. 


in Egypt . 


ii. 773 b (Driver). 




(Headlam); iv. 770 h 


under Claudius 


. i. 416 b (Turner); Ext. 




(Lock). 1 


480* (Ramsay). 
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FuinHi 


i. 852*. 


Felix . 


ii. 1* (Robertson); i. 4 I7 b il*. 


Fan, Fanner 


i. S52\ 51 \ 




(Turner). 


Fancy .... 


i. S52\ 


Fellow . . . . 


ii. 2* (Hastings). 


Far .... 


i. 852* (Hastings). 


Felspar 


iv. G2U b (Flinders Petrie). 


Fnre, Farewell . 


i. S32 b (Hastings). 


Fence . . . . 


ii. 3*. 


Farthing 


iii. 428 b f. (A. K. S. Ken- 


Fenced Cities 


ii. 3* (Warren). 




nedy). 


Ferret . 


ii. 4*. 


Fashion 


i. 833* (Hustings). 


Fervency, Fervent 


ii. 4*. 


Fast .... 


i. s34\ 


Festival 


[See Feasts]. 


Fasting 


i. 854* (Stanton). 


Festus . 


ii. 4* ( Robertson); i. 4 18 b AT. 


Mourning 


iii. 454* (Nicol). 




(Turner). 


in OT 


i. 854*. 


Fetch . 


ii. 5* (Hustings). 


in NT 


i. 855*. 


Fetish . 


iii. S7SJ b note (Wli i te- 


Christ's Teaching 


i. $55*. 




ll o ii s e) ; E x t. G23 b 


Practice in Early 






(Kautzseh). 


Church . 


i. 855 b . 


Fetter . 


ii. 5 h (Carsluw). 


Fusts .... 


i. SG2* (Harding). 


Fever . 


iii. 323 b (Macalister). 


p'at as Food 


ii. 39* (Macalister) ; iv. 


Field, Fuller's 


ii. 72 b (Fwing). 




4S7*(Post). 


Fiery Serpent 


iii. 330* (Macalister); iv. 


in Sacrifice 


iv. 332*, 333"- b (Paterson) ; 




458 b (Straclian), 4G0» 




Ext. G18"f. (Kautzseh). 




(Post). 


Fat (verb) . 


I. S33 b . 


Fifty . 


iii, . r )G4 b (Kdnig). 


Fat (vessel) . 


i. S55 b . 


Figs . 


ii. 5 b (Post), 30 b (Mac- 


late .... 


[See Free Will]. 




alister). 


Father 


i. 848* (Bennett). 


Figure . 


ii. <i b (Hastings). 


Cod as . 


[See Cod]. 


Filigree 


iii.G;'G*(A. U.S. Kennedy). 


Fathom 


iv. !HI!) b (A. R. S. Ken- 


Fill 


ii. 7\ 




nedy). 


Fill the hand 


i. 475 b ( Hastings); ii. 2% b 


Failing 


i. ma\ 




(Aglen) ; iv. 70 b (Bau- 


Faueliion 


i. 850*. 




dissin). 


Fault .... 


i. 850* (Hastings). 


Fillet . 


ii. 7 h (Hastings); iv. 657" 


Favour 


i. 85G b (Hastings), 857* 




(A. K. S. Kennedy). 




(Aglen). 


Fine . 


ii. 7 b (Hastings). 


Fayum Gospel Frag- 




Fines (Punishment) 


i. 524 b (Poacher). 


ment 


Ext. 428 b (Tasker). 


Fir 


ii. 8' (Post). 


Fear .... 


i. 857" (Hastings), 858 h 


Fire 


ii. ( J* (James Patrick). 




(Burrows). 


Firebrand 


i. 3I4 b [Brand]. 


Feasts .... 


i. 85'J* (Harding); Ext. 


Firepan 


i. 365 b ; ii. 40 1 '. 




tiG2-, 718' (Kautzseh). 


Firkin . 


iv.9]3 b (A. U.S. Kennedy). 


Hospitality 


ii. 42 b (Macalister). 


Firmament . 


i. 502'' (Whitehouse), 215* 


Minor Festivals — 






(Ho mm el); ii. 501* 


Baskets 


i. 86-2*. 




(Armitage Bobinson) ; 


Captured Fortress 


i. 802'. 




Ext. 572* (.1 astro w). 


Dedication of 




First 1 irn, Death of 


. iii. 892" (Macalister). 


Temple . 


i. S62\ 


Dedication of . 


. iii. GSS b (\V. J. Moulton); 


Nicanor 


i. 8G2*. 




iv. 70*- b (Baudissin), 


Purim . 


i. 8fil b . [See Purim]. 




334 b (Paterson) ; Ext. 


Heading of the Law 


i. 802*. 




f>]S b , 7111" (Kautzseh). 


Wood < Mil-ring 


i. 802*. 


Bights of . 


. i. 84«J» (Bennett) ; ii. 341*. 


New Moon 


i. 85«J\ [See New Moon]. 


First-fruits . 


. ii. 10 b (lVake). 


Passover and Un- 




Belation to Tithe 


. iv. 780"(Peake). 


leavened Bread 


i. 860*. [See Mazzoth, 


Firstling 


. ii. ll b . 




Passover], 


Fish . 


. ii. ll b (Post); iii. 4fl2\ 


Pentecost . 


i. Ml*. [See Pente- 


Clean and Unclean 


. ii. 11*, 37* (Macalister). 




cost]. 


Worship . 


. ii. 12*(Post); i. PJ6*(H. A. 


S.ihbath . 


i. S5i»\ [See Sabbath]. 




White), 544* (Beecher). 


Sabbatical Year 


i. 83<J\ [See Sabbatical 


Fisher . 


. ii. 12\ 




Year]. 


Fishing 


. ii. 12MHddy). 


Tabernacles 


i. S61\ [See Tabernacles, 


Fish Crate . 


. ii. fitlSV 




Feast of]. 


Fish Pool . 


. ii. 13* (Selbie). 


Trumpets. 


i. 851)''. [See Trumpets, 


Fitches 


. ii. 13* (IW>, 2W' (Mao- 




Feast of]. 




alUter). 


Year of Jub'de . 


i. ,SG0*. [See Sabbatical 


Five 


. iii. 504* (Kdnig). 




Year]. 


Flag . 


. ii. 13* (Post). 


Feign . 
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Flax . 


. ii. 13 b (Po*t). 


Food- 




Flaying 


. i. 525" (Poueher). 


Condiments 


. ii. 38 h . 


Flea . 


. ii. 14*. 


Anise 


. ii. 3S b ; i. 99* (Post). 


Flesh . 


. ii. 14* (Laidlaw); iv. 


Coriander 


. ii. 38 h ; i. 479 b (Post). 




165 a ff. ; Ext. GOG" 


Cummin 


. ii. 3S b ; i. 532 b (Post). 




(Kautzsch). 


Hyssop . 


. ii. 38% 442* (Post). 


and Spirit 


. iv. 6)2" ; iii. 720*- b 


Mint . 


. ii. 3S b ; iii. 379" (Post). 




(Find lay); Ext. C6G b 


Mustard 


. ii. 3S b ; iii. 463* (Post). 




(Kautzsch). 


Salt 


. ii. 38"; iv. 355* (Hull). 


Flesh-hook . 


. ii. 4G b (Maoalister). 


Cookery . 


. ii. 39% 


Fleshly, Fleshy . 


. ii. 15". 


Feasts 


. ii. 42". 


Flesh-pot 


. ii. 40"- (Macalister). 


Manna 


. ii. 38 b ; iii. 236*. 


Flies . 


ii. 2S*(Post). 


Meals 


. ii. 41*. 


Plague of . 


. iii. S90* (Macalistar). 


Taboos 


. ii. 38 b ir., 3P5 b (Skinner); 


Flint . 


ii. 15* (James Patrick). 




iv. 826" 11"., 82S*ff. 


Flock . 


ii. 15 b (Post). 




(Peake) ; Ext. 613 b 


Flood (Noah's) 


. ii. 10" (Woods). 




(Kautzsch). 


Double Narrative 


. ii. 10*. 


Vegetable Food 


. ii. 27 b H*. 


Historicity 


. ii. lG b . 


Beans . 


. ii. 2H*; i. 260" (Post). 


Parallels among otht 


r 


Bitter Herbs 


. ii. 29 b ; i. 304* (Post) ; iii. 


peoples 


ii. 17Mf. 




687% 601 b (Moulton). 


Babylonian . 


ii. 17*; i. 221* (Ilommel). 


Corn . 


. ii. 27 b . [See Corn]. 


Causes . 


ii. 18". 


Cucumbers 


. ii. 2S b ; i. 53 t h (Post). 


Influence of Baby 




Fitches . 


. ii. 2S b , 13 a (Post). 


Ionian on Bibl 




Fruits . 


. ii. 29 b tF., 70 h (Post). 


Story . 


ii. 17 b ; Ext. 670* 


Almonds 


. ii. 29 b ; i. 07 a (Post). 




(Kautzsch). 


Apples 


. ii. 30 a ; i. 12S*(Post). 


Variety of Details 


ii. 20*. 


Dates 


. ii. 30 a ; iii. G57 b (Post). 


References in Scrip 




Figs . 


. ii. 30%5 b (Post). 


ture 


ii. 23 h (Hastings). 


Mulberries 


. ii. 31*; iii. 456* (Post). 


Theories of Origin 


ii. 22". 


Nuts . 


. ii. 31*; iii. 574* (Post). 


Type of Baptism 


i. 23D*(Plninmer);iv.2]7 b 


Olives 


. ii. 31* ; iii. 591*, GIG* 




(Bartlet). 




(Post). 


Flood . 


ii. 23* (Hastings). 


Pomegrana 


tes . ii. 31 b ; iv. 14 b (Post). 


Floor . 


ii. 24% 432 b f. 


Vines . 


. ii. 31 b ; iv. 868* (Post). 


Flote . 


ii. 24". 


Vine of Sof 


ora . it. 34 b ; iv. 8b9 b (Post). 


Flour . 


ii. 27 b f. (Macalister). 


Walnuts . 


. ii. 34 b ; iii. 574 b (Post). 


Flourish 


ii. 24*. 


Garlic . 


. ii. 29 a , 110* (Post). 


Flowers 


ii. 24% 


Gourds . 


. ii. 2S b . [See Gourd]. 


Flue- net 


ii. 24 h . 


Husks . 


. ii. 2S% 439* (Post). 


Flute . 


iii. 461* (Millar). 


Juniper Boot 


5 . ii. 35% 825 b (Post). 


Flux „ 


ii. 24 b ; iii. 325* (Mac- 


Leeks . 


. ii. 29*; iii. 93* (Post). 




alister). 


Lentiles 


. ii. 27 b ; iii. 95* (Post). 


Fly . . . 


ii. 2,3'. 


Mallows 


. ii. 34 h ; iii. 223 b (Post). 


Fly, Flies . 


ii. 25* (Post). 


Melons . 


. ii. 2S b ; iii. 337" (Post). 


Plague 


iii. m> (Macalister). 


Onions . 


. ii. 29* ; iii. 024* (Post). * 


Fodder 


ii. 25% 312 b . 


Vessels 


. ii. 40* fl". 


Fold . 


ii. 25 b (Selbie). 


Wine 


. ii. 33* 11*. ; iv. 8G9 b (Post). 


Folden . 


ii. 2G". 


Fool . 


. ii. 43* (Vos). 


Fulk . 


ii. 26\ 


Foolery 


. ii. 44 b . 


Follow, Follower 


ii. 20* (Hastings}. 


Foot 


. ii. 44 b <i\laekie). 


Folly . 


ii. 43* IF. (Vos). 


Footman 


. iL 45* (Hastings). 


Food 


ii. 27* (Macalister). 


Footstool 


. iL 45 b {Selbie). 


Animal Food . 


ii. 35* iL 


For 


. iL 45 b (Hastings). 


Birds . 


ii. 30 b . 


Foray . 


. ii. 46 b . 


Butter . 


ii. 36*. 


Forbear, For beam 


nee . ii. 46 b (Hastings), 47 a 


Cheese . 


ii. 36 h . 




(Denney). 


Dove's Dung 


ii. 37* ; i. 620* (Post); 


Forbid . 


. ii. 47 b (Hastings). 




Ext. 470* (Thackeray). 


Force . 


. ii. 4S*. 


Eggs . 


ii. 37". 


Ford . 


. ii. 48" (Hull); Ext. 373* 


Fish 


ii. 37*. 




(Buhl). 


Flesh of Animals 


ii. 35% 3G b . 


Forecast 


. ii. 48 b . 


Honey . 


ii. 37 b ; i. 264* (Post). 


Forefront 


. ii. 4S b . 


Insects . 


ii. 37 b . 


Forego . 


. ii. 49* (Hastings). 


Willi . 


ii. 3G». 


Forehead 


. ii. 49* (Sclbie). 
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Foreigner 


ii. 4".» t * (Sc-Uiie). 


Fret . 


ii. B7 1 ' (Hastings). 


Foreknow, Foreordain 


ii. f.l b . 


Friend . 


ii. *iS' (A glen). 


Foreknowledge . 


ii. 51 b {Stewart). 


iSridegroom's . 


i. 327 b (FluminiT). 


Forepart 


ii. r>:i'>. 


Kings 


i. 5s*[Ahuz/ath]; ii. S43 b 


Forerunner • 


ii. M\ 




(Williams). 


Foresail 


Kxt. 3oo h (liiomiieid). 


Fringes 


ii. OS 1 ' (A. It. S. Kennedy). 


Foreship 


ii. 5t\ 


Froek . 


ii. 70*. 


Foreskin 


i. 442'' f. (Macalister). 


Frog . . . 


ii. 7<>\ 


Hill of Fovefkina 


i. 443": ii. ]G'.l b ; Kxt. 023* 


Flague of Frog* 


iii. ssii b (Macalister). 




(Kant/seh). 


From . 


ii. To*. 


Forest .... 


ii. M»(PortJ. 


Frontlets 


iii.H72*(A.P.S. Kennedy). 


Foretell 


ii. 54'\ [See Prediction]. 


F r<i ward 


ii. 70* (Hastings). 


Fore ward 


ii. 55*. 


Fruit . 


ii. 7<> b (Fost), 71" (list- 


Forfeit 


ii. .")."»*. 




ings), 2<J ,, tr. (Macalis- 


Forge, Forgor 


ii. 5.V 1 . 




ter). 


Forget fulness 


ii. 55 b (Hastings). 


Frustrate 


ii. 7t*. 


Forgiveness 


ii. 50* 'JJetlmne- linker). 


Frying-pan . 


i. 3tS" (Macalister). 


in OT 


ii. 50*. 


Fuel . 


ii. 71 h (A. 11. S. Kennedy), 


in NT 


ii. oG'Ml". 




]U» (Patrick). 


Towelling of Christ . 


ii. 57*11'.; Ext.'2S b (Yotaw). 


Fugitive 


ii. 72 \ 


Analogy of Divine 




Fuldensis, Codex 


Ext. 450" (Stcnning). 


and human 


ii. 57 b . 


Fuller . 


ii. 72* (Wortabet). 


Condition of . 


ii. 57*. 


Fuller's Field 


ii. 72 h (Kwing). 


Unpardonable Sin 


ii. r>7 b f. 


Fulness 


iv. I 1 [Pleroma]. 


Form .... 


ii. 5s b (Hastings). 


Funeral 


i. 33 l b (Xieol). 


Former 


ii. fill". 


Fi-ast 


i. 3 IS 1 ' (Macalister). 


Fornication . 


i. 521 b (Foucher). 


Furlong 


iv. 909 b (A. U. S. Ken- 


Forsomuch . 


ii. 50*. 




nedy). 


Forswear 


ii. S9*. 


Furnace 


ii. 72'' (Wortabet). 


Fort .... 


iv. s«.i4 h ( Harnes). 


Furniture 


ii. 73". 


Forth . 


ii. 5W> (Hastings). 


Furrow 


ii. 73" (Selbie). 


Fortification, Fortress 


iv. SMI 1 ' (Barnes). 


Further 


ii. 73\ 


Fort mint us . 


ii. Btr (Muir). 


Fury . 


ii. 73". 


Forty .... 


iii. 563% 5G."> a (Konig). 


Future . 


[Sec Kschatology]. 


Forum .... 


ii. 00*. 






Forward, Forwardness 


ii. 00* (Hastings). 


Gaal . 


ii. 74* (Cooke). 


Foul . 


ii. OP' (Hastings). 


Gaash . 


ii. 74". 


Foundation . 


ii. (!l b (Sell«ie). 


Gabael (A p.) 


ii. 74" (Marshall). 


of New Jerusalem . 


iv. OtilMl". (Flinders 


Gabntha(Ap.) . 


ii. 74 b . 




Fetrie). 


Galilmi 


ii. 74". 


Fountain 


ii. 02* (1 Pill). 


Gabbatha 


ii. 74 b (Nest 1 e), 590* 


Fountain (late 


ii. 5D3 b [ Cornier). 




(Condor); iii. 877 b 


Four . . . . 


iii. 5152 h (Konig). 




note (Purvcs). 


Foursquare . 


ii. 03". 


Gabbe(Ap.) 


ii. 75*. 


Fowl . 


ii. 03* (Hastings), 03'' 


Gabrias (A p.) 


ii. 75*. 




(Fost). 


Gabriel 


ii. 75 a (Grieve). 


Fowler .... 


ii. 01". 


Gad . 


ii. 75 1 - (Hastings). 


Fox . 


ii. G4MPost). 


Gad (god) . 


ii. 70" (T. G. Pinches) ; 


Fragment 


ii. 04 b (Hastings). 




iii. 1107* (Warren), 


Frame . 


ii. 04" (Hastings). 




S01* (Thatcher); Kxt. 


Frankincense 


ii. 65* (Fost), 407*. 408" 




0l7 a (Kaulzseh). 




(Selbie). 


Gad (son of Jacob) 


ii. 70 b ( BttiucU), 131° 


Frankly 


ii. 6,") 1 '. 




(Curtis). 


Front iuk 


ii. 05 b . 


Gad (tribe) . 


ii. 70 b (Bennett). 


Fravashi 


iv. !)91 b (J. H. Moulton). 


David's recruits 




Fray . 


ii. 05 b . 


from 


ii. 13:2* (Curtis). 


Freckle 


ii. 0G"( Hastings); iii. 90 h , 


Gad (seer) . 


ii. 7S b ( Welch); Kxt. 032" 




32H 1 ' (Macalister). 




(Kautzsch). 


Free, Freedom, Freely 


ii. 00" (Hastings). 


Gad (valley) 


ii. 7'.i* (Warren). 


Free Will . 


i. OSlrMl". (Murray); iv. 


Gadara, Gadnrcues 


ii. 70* (Warren). 




USl)''ir. (Stanton); Kxt. 


Gaddi . 


ii. SO 1 '. 




2U3 U ( Fairweathwr). 


Gaddicl 


ii. Si) 1 '. 


Freewill Offering 


iv. 83S" (W. P. Faterson). 


Gaddis(Ap.) 


ii. si» h . 


French Versions . 


Kxt. 4(>2 b (Ilebb). 


Gadi 


ii. so b . 


Frequent 


ii. 07 b . 


Gadites 


ISce Gad] 
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Gahaiu . . . ii. 80 b . 
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. ii. 105 b . 


Galiar . . . . ii. 80 b , 134\ 
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(Findlay). 
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ii. 115% 89* (Ramsay). 
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ii. 115 b . 
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Contents . . . ii. 96 b ff 
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ii. 116". 
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iv. 625* (Hastings). 


2 70 


iv. 93 b . 


13 6 


iii. 509. 


0411 


iii. 592 b (Macalister). 


3 J 


iv. 403. 


13 10ff. 


iv. 03 b . 


26" 


iv. 104 b (Sell)ie). 


3 jsr. 


Ext. 709* (Kautzsch). 


13 14 


iii. 583* (Hastings). 


26 13 


i. 102 h ; iii. 210 b . 


3 a 


iv. 493 b . 


13 15-22 


iv. 31S b . 


277-23 


ii 667*. 


3101. 


iii. 613*. 


13 26 


iii. G46 b (Hastings). 


28 


ii. C67*. 


4 6 


iv. OSS*. 


13 28 


Ext. 69*. 


2S 1 


ii. S'. 


48-21 


i. 823*. 






2 S mi 


iii. 374*. 


410 


i. 1S9*; iii 634. 




Esther. 


2S 4 


ii. 23*. 


5 3 


iv. 690*. 


1« 


iii. 243 b (Patrick). 


•2S 11 


ii. 23*. 


5 16 


iv. 493 b . 


2 6 


iii. 435 i n. 


28 ,a 


iii. 733 b ; iv. 314 b . 


„.i>i. 


iii. 6s7. 


414 


i. 704 b . 


20 d 


iii. 592 b (Macalister). 


7"" 


iv. S0 b . 


78 


ii. 317*; Ext. 172*. 


30 13 


Ext. 360 b . 


71.5 


i. 79*. 


8 :o. 14 


iv. 23 a n. 


30 18 


i. 453 b . 


■J5 


iv. 73 b . 






31 23 


ii. 381*. 


7 e 


iv, 420 b . 




Job. 


31 33 


i. S40 b . 


7 7 


iv. 8 P. 


l 8 


Ext. 2S8 b . 


32-37 


Ext. 730* (Kautzsch). 


712. 21 


Ext. 715* (Kautzsch). 


2 21 


iii. 225 b ; iv. 63 b . 


32- 


i. ISO 1 . 


735 


Ext. 715* (Kautzsch). 


013 


ii. 264*. 


32 s 


ii. 475 b . 


S 2 


iv. 8 'J", 89\ 


3 8 


iii. 210 b ; iv. 427 b ; Ext. 


3232-37 


ii. 66,i b . 


8 io 


ii. 7S9*. 




670 b (Kautzsch). 


33 23 


iii. 351 b . 


g» 


iv. S0\ 


312 


iii. 7 b . 


35 10 


iv. 36* (Selbie). 


8 17 


iii. 519 b . 


3 12 * 


Ext. 170 b . 


37 18 


iii. 307* (Patrick). 


ylS 


iii. 2l4 b . 


314 


iv. 17S b . 


38 lfl - 


Ext. 731* (Kautzsch). 


glSf, 


iv. SO 1 . 


421 


ii. 192*. 


38 11 


ii. 300 b . 


8 20 


iv. SO 1 , 81*. 


6 s 


ii. 37*; iv. 604* (Wil- 


3S 13 


i. 701*. 


S 21-23 


iv. 40 b . 




son). 


3S 17 


iii. 625 b n. (Hastings). 


s® 


Ext. 375*. 


6 18 


Ext. 375*. 


3S 31 


i. 102* ; iii. 632 1 , 895 f. 


s 36 


iii. 114*. 


G u» 


iv. 694* (Wilson). 


38" 


i. 144\ 191 b ; iii. 307*. 


LO 40 


iii. 197*. 


7 30 


iii. 244 b (llastin-s). 


39 17 


iii. 635. 
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Jod — continual. 


Vs. 


VI. MS continued. 


?s 


\LM*—rontinn*'t{. 


4l ,l (u/.Ro 


ftaia 


iv. 25* (Sdhie). 


4SU 


iv. His* (Davison). 


11^) 


iv. oo\ 


22 ,a 


iv. 162' (DavUon), 


49 


iv. !25. 


41 i« 


iii. 503 b (Hastings.) 


22(21 J 1 *"" 




49 4 


iv. 270 b . 






(fro in 




49' < 


ii. 479*. 




PiFALMS. 


C a i v o 




49" 


iv. 232 u , 991 \ 


o 


iv. 124, ATlMSandiiy); 


Falimp 




49 11 


iv. 15!**- 1 ' (Davison). 




Kxt. 727*( Kautzsch). 


scst of 




4!> 18 


Kxt. 72s ' (Kautzsch). 


03 


iv. 102 1 (Davison). 


lloxa- 




50- 


Kxt. 724* (Knntzscli). 


OI3 


iii. 6* n. 


plH) 


iv. ill. 


50*' r - 


Kxt. 0sG h (Kautzsch). 


4 


iv. 154". 


22-- 


iv. 124*. 


GO 18 * 


Kxt. 720'' (Kautzsch). 


4 l 


i. 704\ 


.jojstr. 


Kxt. 72N* (Kautzsch). 


SO* 


i. 477 b ; iv. 35\ 


4 3 


iii. S9*. 


22 ,J3 


i. 312*. 


31* 


ii. 479'. 


5 


iv. 15t b . 


23 3 


iv. 6KV' (Hastings). 


5L 7 


iv.l74*(llastin-s);Kxt. 


j 7 


iv. 150 b , 


24« 


Ext. 270\ 




G0G l ,725*( Kautzsch). 





iv. 154 b . 


04-.T. 


Ext. 029" (Kautzsch). 


51" 


ii. 403". 


6 J 


iv. 232 \ 


o 4 7. * 


ii. lll b . 


51" 


ii. 7*; Kxt. 720' 


s ,J 


iv. 162* (Davison). 


23 


i. 25 b ; iv. 147 b . 




(Kautzsch). 


s* 


iv. 576\ 


26 7 


iii. 93 b . 


51" 


i. 3*>7\ 


s a 


iii. £2tt*. 


27 4 


iv. 13(1''. 


51 13 


Kxt. 0S0 b (Kau(zsdi). 


s *r. 


Kxt. 724* (Kautzsch). 


O(j3-10 


iv. G03 b . 


5 pa*. 


iv. 150'. 


9 (title) 


iv. 154 b . 


20 u 


i. GlO*. 


33 


iv. 154* (Davison). 


y.3 


iv. 130''. 


2D 10 


ii. 23 b . 


53 s 


i. S57 b n. 


*)>» 


iv. 154*. 


30 (title) 


iv. !33 b . 


54 


iv. 154* (Davison). 


10 


i. 25 b . 


30" 


iv. 232 '. 


54 c 


ii. G7 1 '. 


IP 


iv. 1S4\ 


31« 


Ext. 72S a (Kautzsch). 


55 


iv. 154* (Davison). 


11* 


Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 


31" 


Ext. 374*. 


5V*- 


iv. 15H". 


13 3 


iv. 450* (Ne#tle). 


32"« 


Ext. 726* (Kautzsch). 


55 17 


iv. 4i i\ 


H 3 


Kxt. 724* (Kautzsch). 


34 7 


Ext. 2S5 b . 


51) (title) 


iv. 131*. 


14 s 


iv. INS' (Worn!*). 


3*S» 


i. 25S b ; iv. 41. 


50 l 


ii. 747 b . 


14 7 


iv. 147 b . 


3.V« 


ii. 2SM*. 


57 


iv. 153* (Davison). 


15 1(r - 


Ext. 72G b (Kautzsch). 


37 


i. 23 b ; iv. 92 5\ 


68 


iv. 153*. 


its- 


ii. 22 ( J\ 


37" 


i. 477 b . 


5S 2 


Kxt. 724 b (KautzFth). 


io* 


Ext. 172\ 


37 a 


Ext. 727 a (Kautzscli). 


5S 1 


iv. 4<S0\ 


],;i»-n 


iv. 1.VJ 1 ' (Davison). 


3K (title) 


iv. 154 b . 


.w- 


iii. 2I0 1 (Wliitehouse) 


1G 10 


i. 5n<h< ; iv. 232*; Ext. 


3S a 


iii. 324MMacali.ster). 


5S" 


Kxt. 720'' (Kautzsch). 




G69*,72s*( Kautzsch). 


3s» 


iv. 220*. 


s« 


iv. 153*. 


17- 


i. 73 1\ 


3S 17 


ii. 2SS\ 


59 13 


ii. 2CG\ 


17« 


Ext. 72G* (Kautzx-h). 


39 11 


iii. 324 a (Macalistcr). 


00 (title) 


iv. 155*. 


17 14 


ii. 294 ''. 


39131. 


Ext. 723* (Kautzsch). 


liO 


iv. 5us b . 


17 18 


iv. 159»,232\991\ Kxt. 


40* 


iv. 195'. 


GO 3 


ii. 24'. 




72S*( Kautzsch). 


4( 1 7 


Kxt. 6sG b (Kautzsch). 


tjj 8 


iv. 5us h . 


IS 


iv. 131*. 


41 a 


i. S4G\ 


t;o 10 


Ext. 171 b . 


IS' 


i. 269*; ii. 24\ 


41" 


Ext. 72G b (Kautzsch). 


<J2 S 


i. SI 3*. 


Is^- 


Kxt. 724* (Kautzsch). 


42" 


iii. 39M'' (Sclbic). 


Ii3 4 


iv. ay*. 


1S"> 


i. 377\ 


42 7 


iv. S99\ 


G5 1 " 


iv. 2SS' (Selbic). 


]S» 


Kxt. 641* (Kantaoh). 


42" 


ii. 317 b . 


00" 


ii. 23 b . 


is" 


iv. 2s7 b . 


43 3 


ii. 317 b . 


07 


iv. 154". 


1S .'liT. 


Kxt. 720* (Kautzsch). 


44 


iv. 152''. 


OS 


iv. 152 1 . 


1S» 


i. 34s\ 


4t INT. 


Ext. 726" (Kautzscli). 


0S» 


iv. MS. 


IS 13 


Kxt. 724* (Kautzsch). 


45 


iv. 152', 153", 160". 


OS 11 '- 


iii. 3C»9 b n. 


is* 


ii. 150". 


45 l 


ii. 409 f. ; iv. 974\ 


OS 17 


Ext. 724 11 (Kautzsch). 


]S*» 


i. 7o4\ 


■to 2 


iii. 127* (Mackie). 


0s ld 


Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 


1VH 


iii. 124* (Halting). 


45 7 


iv. 75G V ' (Sulbic). 


Gs-" 


iv. 232'. 


l!l«- 


iv. G27 b (l'inehcs). 


45'° 


Ext. 172 b . 


OS-- 7 


i. 5iS'. 


ID 1 


iii. 272' (Mackic). 


4.V 3 


iii. 63G b u. 


os w 


i.4G2 , ;iv.Gl<>(I!arnes), 


IS 9 


iii. 272 b . 


4U 


iv. 133* (Davison). 


OS 31 


iv. 101'' (Sclbie). 


,yl5l. 


Kxt. 725 ,J (Kautzsch). 


41 J (46) »* 




09 (title) 


iv. 155*. 


20 s 


Kxt. 724* (Kautzsch). 


(f ro 111 


)>9 3 


iii. 325 h (Macalister). 


SO 7 


Kxt. 724' (Kautzsch). 


.Milan 


GW» 


ii. 20i\ 


opi 


ii. 471*1''. 


l'alitn] 




09 33 


iv. ].V) b . 


22 


ii. 3<i7*; iv. 153*(l)*vi- 


sest of 


70 


iv. 164 \ 




sou). 


1 1 e x a 




71 (70) 




O-W 


ii. 47o'':iv. 34*(S«lI»ieJ. 


phi) 


iv. 44 t. 


(title) 


iv. 201''. 


O.J7IT. 


Ext. 723 b (Kautzschj. 


471/1. 


Ext. 727 b (Knntzscli). 


71 


iii. 4JJ3' (Hastings). 
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Proverbs— continued. 


72 


iv. 124, 170 b ; Ext. 727 a 


10G 37 


i. 591* ; Ext. 617 b 


10 1 -22 16 


iv. 140 f. 




(Kautzsch). 




(Kautzsch). 


11" 


ii. 257\ 


72« 


ii. 71 a . 


107 20 


iii. 885 u . 


16 4 


iv. 51 b . 


72 16 


iii. 433 a (Hastings). 


108" 


iv. 3U8 b , 


I6 !5 


i. 451% 


72-« 


iv. 147 a . 


10S" 


Ext, 171 b . 


16- e 


i. 38l\ 


73 


iv. 92 5\ 


1U9 4 


iv. 41 b . 


1G 33 


iv. S40 b . 


73" 


iii. G39 b (Hastings). 


103 7ir - 


Ext. 72f> b . 


17 3 


ii. 8*. 


73-i 


ii. 264 b . 


109 23 


iii. 13 1*. 


IS 1 


ii. 477 a . 


7323-26 


iv. 159*. 


110 


iv. 15I b , 160*; Ext. 


IS 10 


iv. 800* (Barnes) ; Ext 


73* 


ii. 183 h . 




727* (Kautzsch). 




729 b (Kautzsch). 


74 


iv. I52 b . 


no 1 


Ext. 172'. 


20 9 


Ext. 729 b (Kautzsch). 


74 6 


iv. 152', 637\ 


no 1 -* 


i. 25 b ; Ext. 16S a . 


OQ20 


iii. 5S2 b (Hastings). 


74 a 


iv. 132 b . 


no 4 


iii. 630* (Hastings); iv. 


2I 1 


ii. 109 b . 


74'* 


iii. 102. 




98 b . 


2I 3 


Ext. 729 a (Kautzsch). 


75 


iv. 133*. 


111 


i. 25\ 


21 9 


iii. 425 b . 


75 s 


ii. 43*. 


115 4ff - 


Ext. 721* (Kautzsch). 


21 28 


i. 47G\ 


76 


iv. 154 b . 


IIS 


iv. 152 1 . 


22 17 -24 a 


iv. 140 f. 


76" 


iv. 34" (Selbie). 


US 14 


iv. 35 b . 


04-0 


i. 34S b . 


77 17 


ii. 19I b . 


11s 23 


iv. 214 b n. 


04^3-34 


iv. 140 f. 


78 2 


iv. 270 b . 


119 


i. 25 b ; Ext. 725 b 


25-29 


iv. 14U f. 


7S 12. 43 


iii. SS8 b . 




(Kautzsch). 


23 1 


iii. GI3 ; iv. 140% 142\ 


7S-»i 


iii. I23 b . 


119 105 


ii. 44 b . 


25 4 


ii. S\ 


78" 


ii. 23*. 


119 136 


iv. 2il\ 


25 11 


i. 128 b . 


78" 


i. 3I2 b . 


I20 5 


iv. 820 b . 


25 ' 3 


iv. 55G b . 


78« 3 


iv. S4 a . 


121 s 


Ext. I72 b . 


25 15 


iv. I0l b . 


79 


iv. 152 b . 


12I 6 


iii. 434\ 


25 M 


iii. 553 a (Patrick). 


8 J (title 


) iv. 155\ 


122-134 


iv. I53 b . 


2o- lf - 


Ext. 729 b (Kautzsch). 


Si) 1 


i. 379. 


131- 


iv. 900 b . 


2o- 3 


ii. 316 b . 


SO 1 ' 


ii. 2J4 b . 


132« 


ii. 523*. 


26 7 


iii. 93 b (Selbie). 


Sl Jf - 


iv. 37 b . 


I33 a 


iii. 593 b . 


2G*» 


iv. 25- (Selbie). 


81 5 


ii. I93 b . 


137 (title 


iii. 22*. 


27 13 


iii. 895*. 


SI 6 


i. 256 \ 


137 3 


i. 533* n. 


27 16 


iii. 594* (Macalistci). 


SI 7 


iii. 347*. 


I37 7 


Ext. 7o h . 


0-21 


iv. 34 b . 


82 6 


iv. 570 b (Sandfly). 


137 s( - 


Ext. 726 b (Kautzsch). 


27- 


iv. 437 b . 


S2 7 


Ext. 724 b (Kautesch). 


139 


iv. 152*. 


30 


iv. 140 f. 


S3 


iv. 152 b . 


I39 lff - 


Ext. 724 b (Kautzsch). 


30 1 


i. 51 b ; iii. 293 b ; iv. 


84 3 


iv. 174 a . 


I39 5£ - 


Ext. 724 h (Kautzsch). 




519% 825*. 


84 6 


i.230 b ;iii.4o6 l ;iv. lS h . 


139 7ff - 


Ext. 725 a (Kautzsch). 


30 15 


ii. 418 a ; iii. 210 b n. 


84 n 


iv. 49S b . 


139 s 


Ext. 669 b (Kautzscli). 




(Whitehouse) ; Ext. 


87 4 


iv. 195 a (Selbie). 


I3IJM-1S 


iv. G3 b . 




6lS a (Kautzsch). 


ss 


iv. 154\ 


139 14 


iv. 35 a (Selbie) : i. S5S\ 


30" 


Ext. G05 b (Juhns). 


88 5 


ii. gg\ 


139 15 


i.534';iii.225 b ;Ext.9I2'' 


30 19 


Ext. 3G0 a . 


S8 i2 


ii. 55 b . 


141 2 


Ext. 173% 725 b . 


3:J 2S 


iii. 129 b . 


SS 13 


iv. 65 b (Hastings). 


144 12 


i. 499 b . 


3I 1 


iii. 293 b ; iv. 51 9\ 


89 


i. 777 a (Selbie) ; iv. 571 a 


145 


i. 25 b . 


31 l-9 


iv. 140 f. 




(San day). 


15<l 5 


iii. 4G3*. 


3 1 10-31 


i. 25 b ; iv. 140 f. 


sy" 


iv. lflfi* (Selbie). 


151(LXX 


iv. 146 a . 


31 14 


Ext. 360\ 


su- 5 


ii. 294 b . 






31* 


Ext. 7G b . 


90 


iv. 151 b . 




Troverhs. 






9()U 


i. S57\ 


1-9 


iv. 139 f., 141*. 




ECCLESIASTES. 


91 11 


Ext, 285 b . 


I s 


iv. 270\ 


ji 


i. G37 f. 


go 13 


iii. 122^ n. 


3 15 


iv. 314 b . 


3 5 


iv. GI7 b . 


93" 


Ext. 727 b (Kautzsch). 


4 7 


ii. 164*. 


3 11 


i. G42 a . 


95 u 


iv. 39*. 


5 16 


iv. 287 b . 


3 57 


i. G39 b . 


95 8 


iii. 293 b . 


8"(LXX] 


i. 264 a . 


3-° 


Ext, 731 b (Kautzsch). 


9o ; ' 


iii. 34? 1 . 


7 a 


iii. 582'' (Hastings). 


gft)t. 


iv. 231 b . 


95 10 


ii. 205*. 


7 » 


i. 357 b . 


3.1 


i. 642^. 


9 7 iff. 


Ext. 727 h (Kautzsch). 


7 19 


ii. 23 1 b . 


41-3 


i. G38 b . 


99 1 


i. 379*. 


7 23 


iii. 128\ 


4 13-16 


i. 638 a . 


99 Iff - 


Ext. 727 b (Kautzsch). 


8 


Ext. 281 ff. 


5 U 


i. G3S b . 


10U 3 


ii. 26*. 


8 SMr - 


iv. 924 f. ; Ext. 729* 


7-'° 


iv." 277 b . 


lU-2-w, 


Ext. 724 b (Kautzsch). 




(Kautzsch). 


tjiff. 


Ext 73I b (Kautzsch). 


105 1B 


iv. 121 b . 


g 30 


iv. 925 \ 


910 


Ext. 6G9 b , 731* 


Iu5 43 


iv. 105\ 


IO 1 


iv. 140 b , 142*. 




(Kautzsch). 
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ECVI.KSIASTKS— continued. 


IsAI AH— continued. 




ISA] A ll continual. 


10 a-7.io 


i. 63s b . 


rps-m iji_ 737". 


I5f.(Jcr4S)iii.4I2. 


1(1'"'. 


i. 63S". 


6 Ext, 67 2", 6 76* 


15- 


i. 259'. 


1U» 


i, c:n>. 


(Kuut&mli). 


15 5 


i. 6.'»2'. 


n ..te 


i. G30 b . 


6 3 iv. 4:i0f. ; Ext. 044* 


15 ,if - 


ii. 7 IT'; iii. 4I2*(Hcn- 


JO]. 


i. 639. 


(Kantzsch). 




n-'tt). 


12 4 


i. 317*. 


(V Exl. 670" (Kantzsch). 


17 1 


iv. 126*. 


joa 


ii. 3N". 


(i 13 iii. 879" (Wliitehoiw). 


17 7 


iv. 11S\ 


12 7 


iv. lilfi" (Stock); E.\t. 


7 3 Ext. 173 b (Koiii-),61)a 1 ' 


17" 


iv. 119 b . 




865 1 ' (Kantzsch). 


(Kautzsdi). 


17'° 


i. 4ii b . 


12 7b 


i. 638 f. 


7 6 iv. 266". 


IS- 


iv. 212*. 


,._>:>- 14 


i. ii;nr\ 610*. 


7 ,J iv. US'. 


IS--' 


iii. 124'. 


12'- 


iii. 6I3 b . 


7" Ext. 674" (Kantzsch). 


IS* 


i. 4.-i0\ 


j.jur. 


i. 639 b ; Ext. 73 1 1 ' 


7 1I,r - ii. 451 11'. 


in 1 


Ext. 6S0 b (Kantzsch). 




(Kantzsch). 


7 U iv. S7P; Ext. 635' 


10 10 


ii. 13*. 






(Kantzsch). 


10 18 


ii. 470". 




GaXTICLES. 


7 14 " 18 ii. 454 11". 


jyis-Si 


iv. 17<r. 


J 10 


ii. 655 b . 


7' 8 i. 264'. 


]»» 


iii. SSI 1 '; Exl. 170*. 


jij 


iv. 070 b . 


S 1 iii. 397*. 


jymr. 


Ext. 712' ( Kantzsch). 


juf. 


i. 346". 


S 3 Ext. 173 b . 


20 1 


iv. 680 f. 


I 17 


ii. 105*. 


S 13 i. 464 b n. 


203 


Ext. 171 b . 


2 l 


iv. 313", 477 b . 


S ,s Ext. 692 b (Kantzsch). 


2U-'"« 


Ext. 174 b . 


•Jll-13 


ii. 32*. 


S ,6,r - Ext. 690*(KautZ5cli). 


2U 1 


i. 1ST 1 *. 


rtlL! 


iv. 35 b n. 


S 19 iii. 73.", f. 


l!0< 


iv. <',()6 b (Whitchouse). 


3" 


iii. 127\ 640 b . 


S 19 t- iv. 6U6 b . 


21' 


i. 631". 


4 7 


iv. 50-* ii. 


S sl ii. 6S l . 


21 a 


i. 542'. 


-I s 


iv. 504*. 


S a Ext. 370 b . 


. » ] Krr. 


Ext. 674' (KantzM'h). 


5 7 


iii. 24')". 


9 1- * Ext. 695 b (Kautzsch). 


21 u 


iv. Sl«» (Sclbic). 


t ;l-13 


iv. 504, one. 


9 7 -10* ii. 426". 


21 l3 


i. 135'; Ext. 375". 


(«' 


iv. 507, 779 : . 


10" i. IS.V*. 


21 " 


Ext. 375*. 


<;*-"> 


iv. .">06 b . 


10"(LXX)i. 224 b . 


21' 8 


Ext. 602 b (Julms). 


e 13 


i. S2". 


10 ] - iii. 746 1 ' (Hastings). 


OJlCf. 


ii. S32 1 '. 


G .3 


i. 462*. 


10" ii. 64"; iii. 735 f. 


22'' 


iii. 1, 10 b . 


74 


ii. 13*. 


I0 18 i. 237''. 


22 u 


iv. 516*. 


-a 


ii. lOfi*. 


l6 23 Ext. 265 b . 


22 M 


Ext. 675' (Kantzsch). 


s :i(. 


iv. 596 b n. 


10 56 iii- 632'. 


._>■_>' 5fT - 


Ext. 674 b (Kautzsch). 


S' 1 


iv. 5ii(') b n. 


It)'- 3 iii. 367 f. 


OO! 5-515 


iv. 4S3 b . 


s u 


iv. 5 f JG'' 11. 


10^ Ext. 372\ 


oo'-f-as 


i. 6S5\ 






H 1 " 9 Ext. 6<)5 h (Kantzsch). 


oo-«. 


i. 6S.V'. 




ISAIAH. 


IP Ext. 713 b (Kantzsch). 


23 s 


Ext. 76 b . 


p 


Ext. 160''. 


ll 2ff - iv. 11 r,\ 


23 ,3 


iv. 91S'. 


l 9 


i. 53:>'. 


It iv. 149 b . 


2t 


iv. 3(i'. 


J 10 


ii. 0.")5 b . 


12- iv. 3:, b . 


24 27 


Ext. 714* (Kautzsch). 


j IU(T. 


iv. 11 b . 


13* ii. 381*. 


24 l 


i. 592" ; ii. 430'. 


pi,. 


F.xt. (ISC' 1 (Kantzsch). 


I3"' r - Ext. 7lO b (Kantzsch). 


opir. 


iv. 90U b (M mil ton) ; 


pur. 


iv. 335 h . 


13 ,u iii. B32* (Taylor). 




Ext. 3U7 b , 709 1 ' 


ps.M 


i. 346\ 


13™ ii. 25". 




(Kantzsch). 


pi 


iv. 30". 


13- 1 i. 6I6 b . 


24 a 


iv. 029 b . 


JW 


iv. 1*>S'. 


IS'- 1 *- iii. 20S b n. (AVIiito- 


25 s 


i. 450''. 


._>« 


iii. 211 i l ; iv. 60u\ 601 \ 


llOUM;). 


25" 


iii. 93"; Ext. 712* 


.)i;b 


iv. 463 b n. 


14* iv. 13S\ 




(KautZM-li). 


o« 


iv. 11 9\ 


]4 9 i. 381". 


25" 


Ext. 713'' (Kantzsch). 


2' 1 


iv. 12i>. 


U**- Ext. 714* (Kantzsch). 


25 :0 


iii. 'JiJ2'. 


OIL'If. 


Ext. 602" (Kantzsch). 


14 13 i. 103* ; iii. 159" (F. 11. 


O.-jll 


ii. 33". 


3 s 


iv. 6ui b . 


Woods). 


2(> l 


i. 331*. 


3 iu 


iii. 4.V)f., 738*. 


14 13 i. 213", 2I6\ 466\ 


26 13 


iii. 179". 


3a. 


iv. 604". 


U ut - i. 216'. 


26 1,J 


iv. 23!»», 9I)0 b (Muni- 


333 


ii. '239 b , 240* ; iv. 023'. 


14 13 Ext. (iliS b (Kautz&ch). 




ton); Ext. 3D3 a ,3D5 b , 


3 s3 


iii. 397"; iv. 67o\ 


I4 18 iv. I7s b . 




713 b .72S"tKantzsch). 


4- 


i. 314*. 


I5(vmmg- 


27 1 


iii. 210'; iv. 194 b , 427" 


4 3 


iv. 423\ 


ly attri 




(Scll.ic); Ext. 670 b 


5 1 


iii. «SQ h . 


b u t u d 




(Kantzsch). 


r. 10 


iv. «JIM\ 


IsyMinio 


27 3 


ii. 33\ 


.-Jim. 


iv. 1 •_>]*. 


to Jon- 


.>-v* 


iv. 10S b . 


j'« 


iv. U2\ 


ah) ii. 7M f. 


2S 1U 


iii. 124' (Hastings). 
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Isaiah — ccHitinucd. 

28 16 i. 499 b . 

28 17 iii. 124\ 

28 18 iv. 129 1 n. 
28- 1 - 38 iii. 660 b (Ki>nig). 
2S J7f - i. 357*. 

2D 13 iii. 127*. 

29 15 Ext. 684 a (Kautzsch). 

30 4 ii. 297 b . 

3U 7 iv. 195* (Selbie). 

30- iii. G32 b (Maekie). 

30 2J iv. 509*. 

3'>- 7 iii. 479 b . 

30 2a iii. G87* ; iv. 3G b . 

30 3 - ii. 2G6 a . 

30 33 iv. 70S. 

31 3 Ext. 6fiG b (Kautzsch). 

32 1J iv. 119*. 

33 9 iv. 477 b . 

33 - 2 iii. 83*. 

33 211 iv. 673\ 

34 ,J iii. S8G a . 

34 11 i. 466*; iii. 124*. 

34 u. 14. i» Hi. G37i>. 

34 lsf - iii. 20S b n. (White- 
house). 

34 14 iii. 122* ; Ext. 61S a 

(Kautzsch). 

35 2 iv. 477 b . 

3.j 7 iii. G73 b n. (Hastings). 

36-39 ii. 492', SG9 b . 

3G* iv. 191 b . 

36 s iii. 820 b . 

36^ iii. 895 b . 

37 16 i. 379\ 
37 3y (=2K 

ID" 7 ) iii. 554 f.; iv. 47G b . 
38 iv. 14<J b . 

3s s i. 193 h , 604 b ; ii. 377 b . 

38 lp - 20 Ext. 167*. 

38" Ext. 279 b . 

3S 13 iii. 3fi3 a (Macalister). 

40-66 ii. 493 IV. 

40- Ext. 3G9 b . 
40 s ii. 231 *. 
40- 3 i. 442 b . 

41- iv. 275 b n. 
4l 4 -- liT - iv. 113 b . 

41 ef - Ext. 706 h (Kautzsch). 

41 15f - Ext. 707* (Eautzbdi). 

4F 5 iv. 101 b . 

42 lff - Ext. 44S b . 

42 13 Ext. 279 b . 

43- 7 iv. 113*. 

43- 8 iv. 79\ 

44 s i. 53S b . 

44* i. 70S 

44' 3 iii. 1 24*, 73S b (SelLie). 

44 J9 i. 229". 

45- Ext, 2S0*. 

45 7 iv. 993 a (Moulton). 

45 15 iv. 113 b . 

47- iii. 93 b . 

47 s iv. 51". 

47 s * 1 * iv. 00l b (Whitehouse). 



Isaiah— con t inued. 

47 9 " 13 iii. 210* (Whitehouse). 

47 13 iv. 104 b (Selbie). 

4S 9 iii. 479 b . 

4S 19 ii. 259 b . 

49 10 iii. G73 b (Hastings). 

49 12 iv. 538 b . 

49 23 iii. 573 f. 

50 1 Ext. 002 b (Kautzsch). 

o0 n ii. 119 b . 

5 1 1 iv. ISO*. 

51 9 i. 5U5 b ; iv. 195* (Sel- 
hie), 427 b . 

51 Dff - i. 505 b . 

52 u ii. 58 b . 

53 ,ff - Ext. 707 b (Kautzsch). 

53 s ii. 5S b . 

53 3 i. 772\ 

53 7 iii. 19*. 

53 Mf - Ext. 708 b (Kautzsch). 

53 9 ii. 778* n. 

53 10 ii. 264*; iii. 5S7 a n. 

iv. 124*. 

54" ii. 182 b . 
54 15 (LXX) iv. 133\ 

57" iii. 8S0 a (Whitehouse). 

57 u Ext. 369 b . 

57 15 ii. 470 b . 

5S 13t - iv. 3IS b . 

5D 9 Ext. 710 b (Kautzsch). 

59 10 i. 237 b ; iv. 28S*, 603 b . 

GO 6 iv. 4Sl b . 

60 13 iv. 34 b . 

61 1 Ext. 173 b . 

61 3 iv. 34 b (Selbie). 

62 7 iv. 34 b . 

G2 10 Ext. 369 b . 

63 19 iii. 479\ 

64 8 iv. 193\ 

65 3 " 5 iv. S29 f. 

G5 4 i. ll b ; iii. 433 a (Hast- 

ing). 

65 8 ii. 33*. 

65 u i. 370 a ; ii. 7G b ; Ext. 

61 7 a (Kautzsch). 

65 uf - iii. 342* (Driver). 

G5 17 iv. 990 b . 

65-° iii. 69G a (Taylor). 

m" Ext. 19* n. 

66 3 iv. 830*. 

66 3 - 17 iv. 829 f. 

66 1 '- iv. 603 h . 

6G !2b Ext. 170 b . 

G6 17 i. ll b ; Ext. 116 a . 

GG 19 iv. 177*. 

GG 9ff - Ext. 71l b (Kautzsch). 

GG' J1 iv. 79 b . 

Gfi° iv. 990 b . 

GO 23 iv. 318 b . 

GG- 4 ii. 119 b ; Ext. 714' 

(Kautzsch). 

Jeremiah. 



Ext. G72 b (Kautzsch). 



Jekemiah— co nt inued. 

2 4 " 13 Ext. 1G7 f. 

2 7 iv. 119 b . 

2 11 ii. 183 1 '. 

2 18 ii. 174*. 

2- iii. 585* (Patrick). 

2- s - 37 Ext. 167 b . 

2 i2 Ext. 600 b (Johns). 

4 4 Ext. 687* (Kautzsch). 

4 23 - 2 «5 i. 505 b . 

6 y i. 255 b ; ii. 32*. 

G- M - Ext. GS6* (Kautzsch) 

G- 9 i. 2G9 b ; iv. 213*. 

6™ iv. 228* (Denney). 

7 12 iv. 108 b . 

7 18 iv. 181. 

7 2,f - iv. 335 b ; Ext. GSG» 

(Kautzsch). 

7 21ff - iv. 119 b . 

7- f - iv. 91*. 

7 31 iv. 334 b . 

7 31( - iv. 798. 

8 3 iii. 66 b ; iv. 91* ; Ext. 

G88 b (Kautzsch). 

S 17 iii. 210'; iv. 4G0\ 
9 11 Ext. 167*. 

9 17 iii. 454 b . 
10 2 i. 194*. 

10 9 iv. S35 b . 

12 s iv. G10* (Selbie). 

]2 14ff - Ext. 697* (Kautzsch). 

13 Ext. G77 b (Kautzsch). 
13 4ff - Ext. 077 b (Kautzsch). 
13 47 Ext. 174 b . 

I3 18 iv. 181 a . 

14 f. iv. 40 f. 

15 1 Ext. G25 a (Kautzsch). 

IS« ii. 4S2*. 

1G 6 Ext. 171*. 

1G 7 Ext. 615* (Kautzscli). 

17 5ff - Ext. GS7 b (Kautzsch). 

17" iii- 682*. 

17 iDff. Ext. 71 b (Kautzsch). 

1-19-27 i v> 318 *. 

18 lff - iv. 25*; Ext. 675" 

(Kautzsch). 
IS 3 iv. 25*, 915*. 

]&*• Ext, 694* (Kautzsch). 

18 1 * iv. 117*; Ext. 728*. 

19 2 iv. 25* n. 

19 <s. i2.i3f. i v . 7ys. 
20 lff - Ext. 701* (Kautzsch). 

20 3 iii. 21 2 b . 

20 7tr * Ext. G72 b (Kautzsch). 

20 10 ii. 288*. 

20 13 iii- 625 b (Hastings). 

22 18 iv. G77 a (Sayce). 

22 I8( - iv. 125 b . 

22 23 ii. 257*. 

22 10 iv. 423*. 

23 5 i. 314*. 

23 5ff - Ext. 69G !k (Kautzsch). 

23 6 ii. 5H3 b . 
23 14 iv. 118 a . 
23 s2 iv. 113 b . 
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Jkremiam— eontmit&tl. 


JKIiYMlAU—coittiHtiaL 


V.7. kki EL— eontin 11 d. 


l >;;ji 


Ext. 07 9 1 ', GS4* 


49 3 


iii. 222* (Si-ll.if). 


7 23 


i. r,2u b . 




(Kautwuh). 


49 T ' M 


iii. 57s b (Si-lbivJ. 


s io 


i. IP'; ii. 5S b . 


o;i'J«f. 


iv. US". 


5D 11 


iv. 34 b . 


S 1 * 


iv. G7«i f. ; Ext. f.S0 b 


o-,i5 


ii. 43*. 


5<>' 3 


ii. 01 f. 




(Jolilis). 


O-jlSfl. 


Kxt. 174\ 


SO* 1 


iii. 737 b . 


Siof. 


iv. 9K9" (Mfiulton). 


2f»'-' s 


i. say. 


o«" 


iii. 3119. 


S" 


i. 314';ii.32 b ; iii. 500 s ; 


*V) : * 


Kxt. 111*. 


.->I l 


iv. 4U3\ 




iv. G29\ 


i>ti'J 


iv. 125 b . 


51 - 7 


i. 1S7" (Hommgl) ; iii. 


9 4-« 


iii. 2U b . 


2(') 17 


iv. 12G\ 




277 b (Burnet J, 37S b ; 


0* 


Iv\t. 2S0 b . 


o-nr. 


Ext. G77 1 ' (Kautz#ch). 




Ext. SO b . 


>\* 


iii. 123 b . 


07a 


Ext. GOO" (Johns). 


51 « 


iv. 492 f. 


9 Jflr - 


ii. 49*. 


>js ta - 


Exl. 074^ (Kautzsch). 


- | 3S 


iv. 4.*>S ,, ; Ext. 375*. 


ID 


i. 37S\ 


o s sf. 


iv. 1 17". 


f»2 


ii. N7<>\ 


ll 1 * 


iv. G3(i\ 


°9 3f - 


iv. 4G7\ 


32** 


iv. 73 f. 


ll a 


iii. GIS', 73S\ 


Ol|U 


iv. ]<J3\ 






12" r * 


Ext. G7S"I Kautzsch). 


2flM 


iv. 73 b . 




Lamentations. 


I-jiTtr. 


Ext. 07S b (Kautzscli). 


3D 11 


i. 77*. 


]2lf. 


Ext. 720 b (Kautzsch). 


I2 18 


Ext. I7.V. 


."it- 1 


i. 703'. 


2 it. ■-■ 


f * Ext. 725 1 ' (Kautzsch). 


JO--2-23 


iv. 117 b . 


31 l3 (ef.<; 


i 


07 


iv. 30 b . 


\T 


ii. H35 b . 


35 iu-.0 ) 


1 


2 9 


iii. 22'\ 


]3 18,r - 


iii. S72 b . 


S 1U-) 


iv. 1 93V 


2 11 


iii. 12S' n. 


I3 18 - 31 


ii. S3.V*. 


31 w 


i. 47K\ 


2 14 


Ext. 72.VM Kautzsch). 


14 y 


iv. J Hi 1 *. 


31 -J 


Kxt. 3G9\ 


2 17 


Ext. 725 b (Kautzscli). 


]4'J-"> 


ii. GG1", 


31 a.f. 


Ext. Osi) 1 - (Kautzsch). 


022 


iv. G32\ 


[4>^2» 


iii. 014 ; Ext. 730\ 


:i ,ji-w 


Ext. 097' (Kautzsch). 


3 I5 


ii. 2s\ 


1G i.r. 


lOxt. 702" (Kautzscli). 


31^ 


iv. 11 if. 


3-> tf - 


Ext. 725 b (Kautzsch). 


10 3 


Ext. 77 b . 


31 33f. 


iii. 72 b . 


3 js 


iv. 2s7 b . 


16* 


iv. G32". 


3 07 IT. 


Ext. G7S* (Kautzsch.). 


3 33 


iv. 34". 


10 s 


Ext. 171 f. 


•j._>iojr. 


i. 79S\ 


yna. 


Ext. 726 b (Kautzsch). 


1G 13 


iv. 2SG" (Mackie). 


33 l3 


i. 314\ 


43 


iv. 25" . 


10* 


P:.\t. 77 b . 


33 w 


ii. 5G3 b . 


4 7 


iii. 49S h n.; iv. 314 b . 


17 1 


Ext. 7Ti''. 


38 18 


iv. 77 b . 


4 11 


Ext. 725' 1 (Kautzsch). 


\Ji2tT, 


Ext. 703" (Kautzscli). 


33 2 »- 


iv. 77 h . 


4" 


Ext. 725 b (Kautzsch). 


IS-' 


Ext. 639'' (Kautzsch). 


34 s 


Ext. G02 b (Johns). 


4 17 


iii. 22\ 


ls^ 3 


Ext. G7r>'' (Kautzscli). 


34 lf » 


Ext. 019* (Kautztcdi). 


420 


iii. 22 '. 


o 7 f . et 


Ext. G17 b (Kautzscli). 


34 18f. 


iii. 57G 1 (Femaft). 


4-1:. 


Ext. 726 b (Kautzsch). 


O JM. 


Kxt. 019" (Kautzscli). 


35 


iv. 2113 f. ; Ext. 659* 


5 s 


iii. 034'. 


20 1 - 


iv. 31S'. 




( Kautzsch). 


5 7 


Ext. 720' (Kautzsch). 


20 2 « 


iv. 334 b . 


36 ltf - 


Ext. 677" (Kautzsch). 


5 io 


iii. 037'. 


20'-™- 


iv. 119 b . 


30* 


iii. 739 b ; iv. 94.")''. 


5 13 


iii. 309 1 '. 


20--9 


i. 230\ 


3C* 


Ext. 077" (Kautzsch). 






2U^(21 B ) 


Ext. 17."A 


3« 7 


Ext. <)();>" (Johns). 




EZEKIEL. 


0|f.tf. 


Ext. 703" (Kautzsch). 


3D 3 


iv. 377", 407"'. 


1' 


iv, 7G3'. 


2t»<n) 


Ext. 175V 


3 .j3. 13 


i. 229'; iii. 2D3'\ 514; 


jltr. 


Ext. G70 a (Kautzsch). 


21- 1 (-«) 


iii. 123" ; iv. Iu7 b , 59s", 




iv. 190 f., 9S9". 


I 3 *- 


Ext. Gl4 b (Kautzsch). 




601 '■ (Whitelnnisc). 


30* 


Ext. 37 l b . 


]H 


iii. 120''. 


•>! 28 (31) 


iii. 39S b (Puivcs) ; iv. 


3!) 13 


iii. .103''. 


I'-lt. 


Ext. 010 (Kautzsch). 




7^. 


39 18 


Ext. G05 a (Johns). 


2 s 


iv. 117 b . 


OOClT. 


Ext. 704 b (Kautzsch). 


4QM3* 


ii. S70. 


Ofir. 


Ext. G7G b (Kautzsch). 


23 ia 


iv. 102'(Selbie). 


41" 


ii. 102' ; Ext. 37.5V 


010 


iv. 940' (Kcuyou). 


032a 


iii. 10 1 '. 


401.T. 


Ext. G74 b (Kautz.sch). 


3» 


iv. 021". 


o 3 ar 


iv. 334 b . 


43^- 


Ext. 677 b (Kautzscli). 


3 Uf. 


Ext. G73 a (Kautzsch). 


t*4 3 


Ext. 175\ 


44' 


Ext. 96*. 


3 i5 


Ext. I7.V*. 


04 i- 


iii. GG2 1 . 


44 1S 


iv. 1S1. 


3-« 


Ext. 17fi\ 


240. 10 


ii. 4<i'. 


4G< 


ii. 3o5 b . 


41 


iv. 944\ 


24 lSff - (of. 




4G' J 


iv. 170 b . 


4 ur. 


Ext. 07s a (Kautzsch). 


Lv2I 1,r - 


iv. S7 b ; Ext. G7S b 


43 (and I 


1 


i*r. 


Ext. 07S a (Kautzscli). 




(Kautzsch). 


1 3 i.) 


iii. 412. 


4 5 


Ext. 17.") . 


i>4l7. 22 


iii. 127". 


4S- 


iii. 2W, 412 b n. 


4^ 


Ext. 17.") b . 


27 lu 


iv. 17G\ 


4S» 


ii. 33". 


4'3 


Ext. 175\ 


27 11 


i. lss' n. ; ii. ins b . 


4S« 


ii. 553* a. 


4" 


i. tt b . 


27 ls 


i. ")S4 b ; iv. 209'. 


4S=» 


i. 0.->2\ 


5 i.r. 


Kxt* G7S" (Kautzsch). 


0717 


iii. 379', 059. 


4K : » 


ii. 142'. 


fi» 


iv. 2G9 b 


27 1B 


ii. 4s^', 552 f.; iv. S47. 


IS 43 


iv.**. 


gfiize&ttfMic 


oft® 


i. 3S2 f. 
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Ezi 


:kiel— continued. 


EzEKIEL — continued. 


Daniel — continued. 


27 C5 


i. 352 b ; Ext. 26 3 b . 


4S ]0ff. 


iv. 79. 


12 1 


iv. 99l b . 


2S 13 


iv. 619 b (Flinders 


48 11 


iv. 78*. 


12* 


ii. 119 b ; iv. 232*; Ext. 




Petrie). 


4S 35 


ii. 563 b . 




305 b . 


2S 14 


i. 377 b . 






12 3 


Ext. 715*, 723' 


a^3-6 


iv. 427 f. (Sclhie). 




Daxiel. 




(Kantzsch). 


29 10 


iv. 470 f. 


1« 


i. 5o3 b ; ii. 559*. 


12" 


i. 12*. 


29 14 


iii, 693 b (Max Miillor). 


l 11 


iv. 615 b . 






29 15 


iii. 7S5 b (Hastings). 


J 13. 16 


iii. 337 f. 




HOSEA. 


30 5 


iv. 176 b . 


2- 


i. 218'' ; iv. 601*. 


1. 3 


Ext. 174 b . 


30 6 


iv. 470 f. 


OSff. 


Ext. 294 h . 


V s - 


ii. 421 ff., 746 b . 


30' 5 


iv. 536". 


041 


iv. 25 b . 


1- 


Ext. 672 b (Kautzsch). 


302-8 


iv. 427 b (SclKe). 


3- f - 


iv. 492'', S09 b . 


l 4 


Ext. GS3 b (Kautzsch). 


302U. 


Ext. 175 b . 


3- 1 


ii. 425 b . 


l 9 


iii. 129 f. 


322 s 


Ext 668 b (Kautzsch). 


3 J5 


Ext. 7l4 b (Kautzsch). 


osf. 


Ext. 605* (Johns). 


32- 4 


i. 229*. 


4 


iii. 327 b . 


05:r. 


Ext, G45 b (Kautzsch). 


3G- Sff - 


iv. 119*. 


4:00-. 


Ext. 7 14 b (Kautzsch). 


ot> 


Ext. 369*. 


37 lff - 


ii. 839* ; iv. 232 1 (E. 11. 


4" 


iv. 991*. 


2 n 


iv. 318*; Ext. 6S7* 




Bernard). 


5 10 


iv. lS0 b . 




(Kautzscli). 


3 T - ff . 


Ext. 70.3* (Kantzsch). 


5" 


i. 270 a . 


OlCff. 


Ext. 6G2 b (Kautzsch). 


38 f. 


Ext. 704* (Kautzscli). 


ftSMT. 


iii. 340*(MargoHout])). 


Ol8 


iii. 8S0 b . 


3S--3D« 


iii. 212 b . 


5«. =8 


iii. 340 f. ; iv. 906". 


220. 3St. 


Ext. 696 b (Kautzsch). 


38 2 '- 


iv. 314*. 


Q10 


iv. 39% 40 b . 


3 3 


iii. 99" ; iv. 466 b . 


38 5 


iv. 17G b . 


6 17 


iv. 513 b . 


3 4 


iii. 8S0 b ; iv. 107 b ; Ext. 


39 1 


iv. 314*. 


G 3 


Ext. 7 14 b (Kantzsch). 




620 b ,6S0*(Kautzsch). 


39" 


iii. 683 b n. (Hastings). 


7 


i. 552 b ; iii. 227*, 355 1 ' ; 


413 


iv. 291 b (Mackie), 598* 


39 16 


ii. 2D2\ 




Ext. 44 b . 




(Whit chouse). 


40-48 


Ext. 704* (Kautzsch). 


7 ,J 


ii. 520'. 


413 


iv. 33 5 b . 


40 44 


iv. S0 b . 


yflir. 


Ext. 714 b (Kautzsch). 


4 iaf - 


Ext. 690* (Kautzsch). 


40 J5f. 


iv. 7S. 


■JlSf. 


iv. 57G l ,58r,5S2\5S3\ 


414 


Ext. 6G2 b (Kautzsch). 


41 15 


ii. 105*. 




584 f., 5S7 b . 


6 2 


iv. 232 l ; Ext. 305 b . 


41=3*. 


iv. 496* (A. E. S. Ken- 


7 14 


Ext. 297*. 


6 4 ' 6 


iv. S35 b . 




nedy). 


~n 


Ext. 715* (Kautzsch). 


6 5 


Ext. 685 b (Kautzsch). 


43 19 


iv. 77 b . 


S 


i. 552 b ; iii. 227*. 


G 6 


iv. 119 b . 


43- 1 


iii. 379 b . 


S 19 


Ext. 7 14 b (Kautzscli). 


G 7 


i. 840 b . 


44 3 


i. 325\ 


9 


iii. 227 b . 


7 14 


i. 537 b . 


44 «f. 


iii. 519\ 


9 2 


iv. 116*. 


7 i> 


i. 312 b . 


4 4«ff. 


i. 377 a ; iv. 7S 1 ; Ext. 


94-20 


Ext. 7 14 b (Kautzscli). 


s 1 ^ 


Ext. 6SS b (Kautzsch). 




705 a (Kantzxh). 


CJ20L 


i. S6 h . 


8 13 


iii. 588 b . 


44'- 15 


Ext. 618* (Kautzsch). 


9'- 3 


iv. 123 b . 


<J 4 


iii. 454* (Nicol) ; Ext. 


44 s '- 


iv. 569 b . 


(J20(. 


iv. 101* (Sclhie) ; Ext. 




615* (Kautzsch), 


44 11 


iv. 78 b . 




48*. 


10 5 


i. 340 b . 


44' 4 


iv. 7S b . 


fj2'.-27 


i. 556 b . 


10 ]0 


ii. 73 b . 


441M. 


iv. 77 f. 


9- 6f - 


i. 552 b . 


10 14 


iv. 473*. 


441s 


iv. 7S b . 


9- 7 


i. 12* ; iii. lSl b . 


ll 1 


iv. 12U\ 


44 1 "- 


iv. 829*. 


1U 4T - 


Ext. 714 b (Kautzsch). 


ll y 


Ext. 6S2 b (Kautzscli). 


4 4 17rt. 


iv. 79*. 


10 5 


iv. 835 b . 


202-4(3-5) 


ii. 532 b . 


46' 8 


Ext. 601* (Johns). 


iu ia 


iii. 362*. 


22 J ( 3 ) f - 


Ext. 638 b (Kautzsch). 
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iv. 991% 


Olfl 


ii. 264% 




s 3 


iv. 45% 


024 


iii. 319-% 794 a . 


v.i 


ii. 740 b (Salmond); iii. 


S 3f. 


Ext. 173% 


3 :! 


ii. 635% 




277 b (Adeney). 


91-11 


iii. 159*. 


3 6 


iv. 783 a (Chase). 


V. T 


iii. 226% 


10 


iv. 252* (Porter). 


3 I3f. 17 


iii. 7S5% 


V. 4 


Ext. 439% 


IP- 13 


iv. 252% 


3 14f. 


iv. lS5 b (Woods). 




3 John. 


ll 7 


iii. 226% 


3 15f. 


iii. 7S5% 


vv 3. 5. 8 


Ext. 440% 


ll ,5 -22 5 


iv. 252% 


3 16 


iii. 319% 


Vf 'l3 


iv. 947% 


12 


iii. 226 f. ; iv. 243 h 


3 1«. 


iii. 793". 




Jude. 
iii. 811% 
iii. 797 b . 
ii. 8 3 a ; iii. 3 6 2 b 

(Charles), 430* (Eur- 

kitt). 
Ext. 441% 
i. 704 f. 
i. 39% 
ii. 801% 




(Porter), 256 f., 411% 


3 18-21 
3 J6-i2 


iv. 217 b . 
i. 754% 


v •* 


12 3 
12 7 


iv. 257% 
iii. 362% 


3 lDf. 


iii. 319% 793 (Chase). 


v. 8f * 


12 9 


iii. 362 b (Charles). 


3 21 

4 « 


iv. 217 ; Ext. 176 b . 
i. 754 1 ; iii. 795 (Chase). 




1010 
13 


iv. 409 b OYhitehouse). 
iii. 226 f. ; iv. 257% 


4 7 

4 13f. 
4 14 


iii. 785% 795 a . 

iii. 785% 

iv. 4S9 b (Marshall). 


W.13. IB 

v 16 


13 3 
13" 


iii. 518 a (Cowan) ; iv. 

257 b . 
iii. 226 f. 


4 15 


iii. 783, 7S5 a (Chase). 


V £2f « 


13 ii* 


iv. 257 f. 


51 


iii. 787 b . 




13 18 


iii. 567 a (Konig). 


5 5 


iii. 7S7 b . 




Revelation. 


14 8 


i. 213. 


r-jd 


iv. 7S4 b (Chase). 


Jl-3 


iv. 251 (Porter). 


15 3 


iv. 425 f. 


5 12 


iii. 790 f. 


P 


i. i)6 a ; ii. 70S% 991% 


16 18 


ii. 304 f. 


r ( 12ff. 


iii. 780% 790* (Chase). 


l 6 


iv. lS7 b . 


17 


iii. 226 f.; iv. 258. 


5 13 


i. 213 f. ; iii. 777 b . 


l 9 


iii. 693 b ; Ext. 44 l a n. 


17 6 


i. 39% 






p2-20 


iv. 255 (Porter). 


17 8 


iv. 259 (Porter). 




2 Peter. 


l 18 


iv. 30% 


179-11 


Ext. 445* n. 


l 3 


iii. 797% 809 a . 


l 20 


iv. 990* (Moulton). 


17 10 


iii. 518 a (Cowan). 


jii 


iii. S09 h (Chase). 


02 


Ext. 440 b n. 


17 luf * 


iv. 25S b (Porter). 


P s 


iii. 797*. 


2 5 


i. 34S% 


IS 


iv. 254 f. (Porter). 


JIHfT. 


iii. 797% 809% S12 b . 


•26. is 


iii. 547% 


IS 2 


ii. 61% 


] 16-18 


iv. 807 b . 


2 7 


iii. 671 b (Salmond). 


1S 20 


iii. 765 b (Chasel). 


l 17 


iv. 489 b (Marshall). 


08-11 


iv. 554 ft". (Ramsay). 


19' 1 


iv. 254 l (Porter). 


J 20 


ii. 477 b . 


Olltf. 


iv. 555. 


19 16 


iv. 75P (Selhie). 


02 


Ext. 439* n. 


213 


iii. 750 ft'. { Ramsay) ; 


20 


iii. 37 l b ; iv. 23G% 


03 


ii. 1% 




iv. 259 a (Porter). 


20 J ' 6 


iv. 236% 


2 4 


iii. 797 h ,S15 b n. (Chase). 


OUi. 


iii. 752 a (Ramsay). 


20 8 


iii. 212% 


2 U 


ii. S03 a ; iii. 797 b . 


017 


iii. 751 b (Ramsay); iv. 


2 1 1 -22 B 


iv. 255 a (Porter). 


020 


iii. 809 b . 




618 h (Patrick). 


21 3 


iv. 4S9 b (Marshall). 


3»- 


iii. 799% 


Ol 8 


iv. 759% 


21' 


ii. 473% 


3 2 


iii. 81 P (Chase). 


018-28 


iv. 75811". (Ramsay). 


0119 


iv. 403% 


3 M. 


iii. Sll b . 


2 20 


ii. 656 b n. ; iii. S2 A ; iv. 


2pyf. 


iv. 619 b (Flinders 


3° 


iii. 797 b . 




259% 758 f. 




Petrie). 


3 5ff * 


iv. 993 b (Moulton). 


g22 


iv. 759% 


21 20 


iv. 405 f. 


3 15f. 


iii. 810* (Chase). 


3I-6 


iv. 405 l (Ramsay). 


oon 


iv. 45% 


316 


iii. Sll b . 


3 7 


Ext. 172% 


0020 


iv. 45% 
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C. Apocrypha. 





1 EsmtAS. 




I'oBIT — continued. 


W 


SUQU-^conthiHCii. 




016 


iv. 2<M b , 221*. 


G 17 


iv. 7S9 b . 


I4 17 


i. 5US\ S13 1 ' ; ii. Gl*. 




3-f> 8 


i. 700 f. ; iv. 978\ 


S' J 


iii. 12S b . 


1 4 iff. 


Ext. 440'*. 




3* 


iii. 882*. 


N 3 


iv. 9H9 1 '. 


15" 


i. r>os b . 




3" 


i. 76*>. 


II 4 


iv. 9N9 h . 


UY* 


i. s.->3\ 




4» 


iii. (>37\ 


n » 


iii. 4ss\ 


IG'-'* 


iv. G.V' (Huttings). 




4" 


iii. 739 b . 


12* 


iv. 7s9 b . 


I7 3 


ii. 58*. 




5 i< 


ii. 75G*. 


j.Mir. 


Ext. 277 b . 


17 a 


i. n5k». 




iv J 


ii. 257*. 


12" 


Ext. 294*'. 


IS 1 "- 


Ext. 2S3*. 








JO' -ir. 


Ext. 2SG b . 


IS - - 3 


iv. 41U b . 






2 Ksdras. 


] 212-15 


iv, 201*. 


19 4 


Ext. 2<J5\ 




I 7 


iii. 07O 1 . 


1212. 19 


iv. 4.V\ 








3 a 


ii. G0\ 


12" 


iv. 9S« b , 99 1\ 




Si n.\ ci 1. 




3" 


Ext. 2GS\ 


]OlB 


iv. 201''. 


Prologue 


iii. G10». 




3-' 1(T - 


Ext. 293\ 


14>o 


iii. 232 b (Selbie), 4SS\ 


fWt. 


ii.G5 b ; iv. 507* (Nestle). 




4 4 


Ext. 293\ 


14" 


Ext. 294 b . 


4^1 


iv. 5 17 f. 




4» 


Ext. 4 t K 






5 ,Jb 


iv. 5 is*. 




4 ao 


iv. 53*. 




Judith. 


5 11 


iv. 54 s\ 




A M 


ii. 7*. 


]3. IS 


iv. 193 b . 


r> 13i 


iv. „ r >4S\ 




r,4t. 


iii. 227 b . 


l d 


i. 375\ 


fjiab 


iv. 54 s\ 




5 7 


iv. 559\ 


I 9 


iv. 49S b . 


G' J 


Ext. 2GS b . 




G 4 


i. 383*. 


»38 


iv. 20 1 b . 


1H. 


Ext. 207*. 




7 


iii. I Hi*. 


4 4 


iii. 11 ; iv. 354\ 


G 13 


ii. 340*. 




7»<t. 


iii. 371". 


4 7 


Ext. 372 b 11. 


717 


ii. 119 b n. 




7 43 


Ext. 293\ 


410 


iv. 327*. 


7 s3 


iv. 549* (Kettle). 




7 49 


Ext. 2M b . 


411 


Ext. 277 b . 


T 3 


iv. 54S\ 549*. 




7102-na 


iv. 42 b . 


S ,J 


iv. G4S32U*; Ext. 294 b . 


7S6 


iii. 12(A 




U) a 


ii. lK2 b . 


ylO 


iv. 42*. 


S 19 


iv. 509*; Ext. 292 b . 




1 2 3a 


iii. 354\ 


|£7fc 


iv. 42\ 


913 


i. GlS b . 




]*"'• 


Ext. 5G b n. 


|(J1.T. 


iv. 37 b . 


10^ 


ii. 2GG b . 




13 3rr. 


iv. 3S3 b (Driver). 


IG 7 


iv. 7S0\ 


H30 


iv. 54S b (Nestle), G82 b . 




13 13 


iii. 035 b (Raftings). 


16" 


Ext. 2GS b . 


12 1 


Ext. 4tG\ 




13" 


ii. 23". 


IG 17 


ii. 119 b n. ; Ext. 20G\ 


12 2 


Ext. 446\ 




14" 


iii. .VJS. 




Ad. Esther. 


12 s 


Ext. 277 a . 




14"- 4B 


iii. GOT. 


14 3 


i. 59G'. 


12 u 


ii. 181"; iii. 397'- 




IG- 1 


ii. 22S\ 




Wisdom. 


1 .-»>"• 

] 7 2.8 


Ext. 277 a , 293 b . 
Ext. 29 1 b . 






Todit. 


I 7 


Ext, 2SO\ 


17' 7 


iv. 99 1\ Kxt. 2S7*. 




l 2 


iv. 7fil\ 


013 


iii. 5S2 b (Hastings). 


17 30 


iv. 233\ 




P(KXX) i. 34<) b . 


012-20 


Ext. 297*. 


IS' 7 


ii. 257\ 




113 


iv. 176^. 


OJ3 


iv. 233*. 


1s 10 


i. 813'". 




] 18-21 


Ext. G9\ 


rmi. 


Ext. 2S9 b 


19 ,,J 


iv. 233*. 




I-'"- 


iv. 404°. 


2-' 4 


iv. 4U9*, 4IO b . 


19 M 


i. SI3\ 




07 


iv. 9S9 b . 


3 i.r. 


iv. 233*. 


01 iu 


Kxt. 3G9 b . 




3 6 


iv. 7s9\ 


4 7 


iv. G5 b (Hastings). 


2127 


iv. 4o:>". 




3 1S 


iv. 989 b . 


722tr. 


Ext. 2G7*. 


22 1J 


ii. 44 b . 




qH 


iv. 201*, 4S9 b . 


7 2-1 


iii. 451* (Hastings). 


22 1* 


Ext. 2G7\ 




3 17 


iv. 989 1 '. 


7 air. 


Kxt. 27S b . 


23" 


ii. 55 b . 




4" 


iv. 7S9\ 


S" 


iv. 63»* (Marshall). 


24 


Ext. 2S2\ 




4 12 


iv. Tali 14 . 


8* 


iv. 233\ 


2414 


Ext. 2GS b . 




41S 


iv. 7Sa\ 


9 1J 


Ext. 2»I b , 295\ 


2 4 i« 


iv. S21". 




. t 17 


iv. 9S9 b . 


9" 


Ext. 2S3 B . 


2427 


Ext. 2G9*. 




4 ;u 


iv. 42'. 


10 4 


ii. 457\ 


2.V 7 


iv. 54S« (Nestle). 




4:0 


ii. 75*. 


10 7 


iii. 152 b . 


25* 


iv. 53I b ; Kxt. 292 b . 




5 U 


Ext. 3.V)\ 


,,i« 


ii. 01". 


0(*^2 


iv. Si in 1, (I James). 




f^lSf. 


Ext. 375". 


12'" 


iv. 930\ 


2G* 


iv. S05\ 




517 


iv. <J.H'.I\ 


12* 1 


i. 54 4 b . 


ggw 


iii. 295*. 




5'- 1 


Ext. 287 *. 


,227 


ii. 266 b . 


ogsur. 


Ext. 375". 




G 


iv. 409". 


13'" r - 


Ex I. 280\ 


3lJif. 


Kxt. 2sO b . 




G- 


iv. 9S9 b . 


13" 


i. 5S h . 


&r™- 


iv. tG7 b . 




G 4 *- 


iii. 12S b . 


13'° 


Ext. 440'* n. 


3G l 


i. 2G5 h . 




6 ij 


iv. 989 b . 


] 4 10 


iii. 35* (Mar^oliouth). 


37* 


iv. 233*. 
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SlRACH— continued. 


SVSASN A— continued. 


3S lff - 


Ext. 55*. 


ySit. 


iv. 632*. 


38 2 


iii. 32 l h . 


v< 5Sf. 


iv. G32\ 


3S 18 
3S 37 


iii. 321 b (Macalister). 
i. 508 b . 




PR. Maxasses. 


38 M 


iv. 42 b . 


v. 3 


iii. 233 b . 


39- 8ff - 

40 1 


Ext. 2S7\ 
iv. G3 b . 




1 Maccabees. 


40™ 


ii. 23 b . 


J10 


iv. 30G b ; Ext. 4S3\ 


40 18 


iv. 549*. 


l 13 


ii. 61 a . 


41)20 


iv. 549*. 


\29 


Ext. 48\ 


4 05 


ii. 4G9 b . 


l 54 


i. 12*, 10G\ 


42 7 


iv. S05*. 


Ol 


iv. 93\ 9G*. 


42 21 


iv. 550 a (Nestle). 


057 


Ext. 296 b . 


43'-' 7 


iv. 550*. 


3 2 -'- 


iii. 17S b . 


46 12 


iv. 233*. 


3 48 


Ext. 2G9 a . 


47" 


iii. 010 b . 


4-16 


Ext. 296 b . 


4 S iw. 


Ext. 29C b . 


45-1 


iii. 137\ 


4S ]1 


iv. 233*. 


455 


iv. 37 b . 


4S JMf. 


iii. G10 b . 


5« 


iii. 277 b . 


49 6 {(?f. 


La 


5 « 


Ext. 46 b . 


]l-4 ) 


iii. G14\ 


5 iS 


Ext. 373 b . 


49 ] » 


iv. 233* 


5 W 


Ext. 373 a . 


50 :ff - 


iv. 519 b . 


566 


iii. 244*. 


50 16ff. 


iv. 37 b . 


(J39 


ii. lS2 b . 


g^s-M 


iv. 42 h . 


6 Vl 


i. 56U b . 


51 ]0 


Ext. 207\ 


6 6J 


Ext. 2G9\ 


51 ^ 


iv. CG*. 


7 8 


ii. 23*. 


51 ] 3 -yi 


i. 23 b . 


-16 


iv. 14S b . 


51 19 


i. 79S b . 


gl-16 


iv. 3UG b . 


1* 
l 7 
3 4 


Bahuch. 

iv. G27*. 
ii. G60*. 
iv. 42*. 


9 :1 
9^ 

9 50 

10 M 
10 43 


ii. 55*. 
Ext. 276*. 
iii. 820 b . 
ii. 67*. 
iii. 110 b . 


4-1 JT. 

47. 35 
436J. 


iii. 349 b . 
Ext. 278*. 
Ext. 303 b . 
iv. 409*. 
iv. lG2 b (James). 


11" 

12 1 " 23 

13 2e 

14 5 

j 42-j 


Ext. 373*. 

iii. 184 b n. 

iv. 17S b . 

iv. S05\ 

iv. 13G b ; Ext. 97 b . 




Er. Jeremy. 


]428 


iv. 404 b , G43 b . 


V." 


iii. 243 b . 
Susanna. 


14- 15 * 
14 J] 

14 41ff. 


iv. 96*. 
Ext. 29G b . 
Ext. 4S\ 


vv. ] - J 


iv. G31\ 


lo 5 '- 


iii. 424 b . 



1 Maccabees — continued, 
15 15 " 2J Ext. 93*, 97 b . 



D. Apocalyptic and other Literature. 



lo 168 "' 


iii. 159 b ; iv. 13G b . 


ID- 2 


iv. 269*. 


15" 


iii. 637*. 




2 Maccabees, 


J 13. 15 


iii. 4X5*. 


JlS-36 


iii. 512 f. 


Ol3 


iv. 14S b . 


018 


Ext. 296 b . 


4 J 


iii. 342* ; Ext. 2GS\ 


4 a 


i. S53 b . 


421 


i. 499 b . 


437 


iii. 630* (Hastings). 


430 


iii. 223 f. 


434 


iii. G23 b , 


4 48 


ii. 2G b . 


fiS 


ii. 164*. 


G 1 


ii. 161*. 


G- 


ii. 825 b , 307 h ; iiL 




620". 


6 7 


i. G07 h . 


7 9 


ii. 74 l ; iv. 233*. 


-14 


Ext. 292'. 


-'36 


Ext. 2GS*. 


$91. 


iv. 466 b . 


s so 


Ext. 26S b . 


10 3 


ii. 15 b . 


10 11 


iii. 17S b n. 


1V«- 


iii. 17S b n. 


n u 


iv. 233*. 


HS4-38 


iii. 236*. 


H M 


iv. 233*. 


U 4G 


iv. 233*. 


12 13 


ii. 156*; Ext. 3G9 b . 


J035 


iv. 754 b . 


12^- *s 


iv. 42*. 


l2 «ff. 


Ext. 304 b . 


1043f. 


Ext. 292'. 


12* 


iv. 233*. 


13 24 


ii. 161. 


14 16 


iii. 99*. 


15 12-14 


iv. 42*. 


lo 27 


iv. 42*. 





Aroc. Baruch. 


Exc 


6 J 


iii. 233*. 


16 1 


40 n 


iii. 371*. 


20 2 


41 3f. 


iv. 134*; Ext. 442* n. 


40 7 


42 5 


iv. 134 b . 


46 1 




ASfiUMP. MOSES. 


4Sff. 
51 


10 s 


Ext. 299 b . 


51 1 




Exocii (ETiiionc). 


51 4 
54 s 


V 


Ext. 292*. 


62- 


4 5 


Ext. 294 b . 


67) s 



EXOCH (ETiiionc)— continued. 



Enoch (Ethiopic)— continued 



408 b ; 


Ext. 290*. 


69" 


Ext. 292 b . 


838*. 




90- ,f - 


iv. 991*. 


4(>S b . 




90 38 


iii. 134 b n. 


583*. 




m 12-17 


iii. 370 b . 


675*. 




102 s 


iv. 489 h . 


232 b . 




105 2 


iv. 57 l b . 


233 b . 




10S 11 


Ext. 292 b . 


233 b . 
40S b . 






Exocn (Slavonic). 


r»s3*. 




10«- 


Ext. 430 b . 


408 h . 




O 4ff. 


iv. 409*. 
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Ep. Bakxalas. 




iv. 2iu\ 




J cm LEES. 


l'-7 


iii. 3G2 h . 


]L-9 


Ext. a* 1 *. 


'J 1 


iii. "G2". 


S 11 


iv. 84U b n. 



J C 1U L ELS— vuntinuctl. 
l\*. i«r. j? xt> 294". 
JJ'° iv. 7s<)\ 

j G s.3i Ext. 2S4 h . 

^ iv. 789\ 

3 Maccabees. 
2* i. 338". 



V- 



4'' 
17* r - 



17 M 
I IS 1 - 8 



l Maccahees 
Ext. 44G". 

Psalms of Solomox. 

iv. 4<i!>\ 

Ext. 53\ 

Ext. .>S". 

iii. 2f.3\ 

iii. 363". 



IV. IXDEX OF HEBREW AND GREEK TERMS 



JViriX i. 3*. 125*, 172 b . 

£yiTE3K ii. 28 h . 

pTM iv. l'J b . 

n>i s 3X i. 330"; ii. 3S\ 

Y3X ii. 33"; iii. 638\ 

i^X (lunvbeit, but) i. 
389". 

l{xn px i. 210"; iv. 904\ 

.135 pX i. 499 b . 

D'S \32X i. 219''; iii. 420*. 

D^3X iii. 331 h , 3G7 1 ; iv. 
23\ 915\ 

P2X iv. 944". 

^2K i. 1S»; cf. ii. 775\ 

TUX ii. 34 b ; iii. 574 b . 

c;x iv. 18 b . 

;v;;x iv. 21 2\ 

rw 'ip:x ii. is\ 

}f& i. 533*; ii. 40 b . 

5J3X i. 237*. 

u ^-;s ii. 40 b . 

rnss* (letter) i. 3S9". 

]hx iii. 137". 

D"1K i. 30" ; iii. 223". 

CIS i. 437 b . 

cnx iv. 314", G19f. 

riDIN i. G33 b ; ii. 2GG\ 

pX iv. G37\ 

*31X iii. 137\ 



A. Hebrew. 

ninS iii. 239 b . 

nnx iv. 9i 9 f. 

rnnx iii. iss\ 

ink iv. G33. 

i|ic ink iv. Goo. 

ninsM 

f TT: / [iii. ogi) 11 ; Ext. 702". 

3iX iv. 606*. 

118 i. 3l4 b . 

n« iv. 919 f. 

D^X iv. 21\ 

(IX iv. S1G". 

J!S, f.X (Ezk 30 17 ) i. 2J4 b . 

Tiix iv. S08 b . 

D^E TX iv. 833 f. 

C^lX iv.83Sf.;Ext.GG2"f. 

n ; .X iii. 214"; iv. 512". 

21TX ii. 3S\ 

nirx i. G2G\ 

tnx iii. 307 b . 

nt&nx iv. Gi9f. 

D'JSTWfiJJ iii. 114 a ; iv. lCl b . 

nipx iv. 751 f. 

JVJX iii. 12G b . 

^rx ii. GGOf. 

illPX ii. G3G 1 n. 

i>X ii. 30Gf. 
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i*X (ram) ii. 33". 

rb*«l t i'X (tereliinth) iii. 575'; 
. " iv. 719°. 
(rii-)D^'X i. I4i b . 

nn^n ni>x iv. i53\ 

E-' ; \X iii. 225 b . 

D*r6x C"X iii. 225 a ; iv. 113\ 

b2k iv. 6G b . 

D % D«ix ) 

' t " M r i. G3*. 

nix i.ol^GSO" ; iii.57o n . 

n^X iii. 575*. 

nix iii. 575*; iv. 719\ 

D^X ii. lOSf. 

DV1>X (? = 'judges') iv. 
4G4 l 'n..57<> 1 '; Ext. 
G42\ note t. 
J^X, jiix iii. 57S*. 



n;:x ii. 33 b . 

i'ix ii. 415 1 ; Ext. 6S0V 

C'ix i. 95 a ; Ext. Glo'f. 

H'iy ix i. GS2*; ii. 198 b ; iii. 
450. 

C^ix ii. 35 b . 

*TJ ; ix ii. 199. 



n!TX iii. -215 a ; iv. 4GG\ 
ni2X iv. 23\ 

n;v:x ii. 272*; iv. si of. 

. so b . 
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)£«, JlpOX iii. 573% 


mrS i. 165; Ext. 170% 
T " : G2U b . 


i1£3 ii. 381 ir.s Ext. 661*. 


IDtf ii. 35% 


*1tW (eonst. = *0 the hap- 


Di«"fa,\ 


]*isie« (priestly title) iv. 


piness of) Ext. 
14" n. 


Di^nj^a, 


n£N iv. SIGf. 


-ijnete] 


XE : 3X "pa, Hv. 579 ff. 


Cm iii. 225% 


n ^ : jii.772%774%843% 


(*)ft ""?, 


TpDX ii. 40 b . 


pnN (Aram.) ii. 73% 


ete. / 


11DN i. 23G h . 


P*ns? ii. 105*. 


npJTjJ i. 271% 


CJM i. 825% 




irons (ls]4 12 )i. i93\ 


liDX i. 725 IK ; iv. 598; 
Ext. 64IM. 


1X3 iii. 885% 


D\"6« % 33 iv. 570% 597 f. ; Ext. 
Vi " : 643% 684,714,724% 


p*S« iv. 2S7% 


yatr ins i, 265*. 


D'iOin %}3 Ext. 656™. 


bzii iii. 5S2 h . 


"133 iii. 58G\ 


Dip ^a i. 635 b . 


nyss* iv. 439% 


132 i. 624% 


ID a ii. 32% 


13M i. 165% 


13 iii. 125*; Ext. 642*11. 


flivi iara i. 285% 


Jinix iii. 127 h , 640 b ; iv. 
• " 597 \ 


D^3 iii. 112 b . 


by a i. 209 h ; Ext. 617% 
646* n. 


ij5N ii. 36% 19G\ 


nS'ia i. 259*. 


nna bya i. 21 1\ 


naiK ii. 37 h ; iii. 130\ 


nona i. 2G0 b ; ii. 35 b . 


aiar i>ya i. 21 1*. 


Jitf i. 259 b . 


ntann i. 266*. 


W H*a i. 211% 


331X i. 14G\ 


pna iii. 96 b . 


. dw H'a i. 12. 


)131K (purple) i. 389 b . 


mna iii. 9G\ 


CJfU 5>Jfc i. 264% 370*. 


T*"|K i. 3S0% 453 ; ii. 40 b . 


pa (6yjM«s)i. 389%623 b ; 


1"V3 ii. 32% 


jep« i. 457''; Ext. 170% 


liS iii. 885*. 


D*5>ys ii. 29*. 


fllK i. 149% 380*; Ext. 




papa ii. 40% 


6G1 U n., 721*. 


T3 iv. 66 b . 




niN Ext. 3G8 b . 


vrn iv. 4S\ 


nrpa iii. 393*. 


nmse ii. 41% its 1 *. 




1?3 ii. 35% 




jna iv. 716\ 




T^-itf i. 147**; ii. 319\ 


;na iv. soo\ 


lp3 iii. 437 b . 


nans? iii. 32i\ 


inn iv. 48% 9i9 b . 


0*1313 ii. 36% 


liaise iii. G40% 


npa n. 4i2 b . 


1113 i. 45S\ 


pK i. G33 b ; ii. 26G* ; iv. 
937% 


D*3tpa ii. 31% iii. 574. 


*P">3 Ext. 14 b n. 

L ,; ha ii. s. 


rtiVlK (of territory of 


f1T3 i. 359*. 




' : Israel) i. 3S9% 


1 


n'13 i. 509rT.,5I5 b ; Ext. 


jiBV flK iii. 559 1 ' 


rra, n*a i. 259*. 


63U b ff. 


nnT L' ; N iii. 47 l b . 


flK'fva i. 276 b . 


7J13 iii. 7*. 


illfe iv. 933. 


TtTjYa i. 75% 278; Ext. 
GIG 1 '. 


nana iv. is% 


flPK iii. 587 ; iv. 330 b . 


msjA-rva i- 2si*. 


p")3 ii. 182* ; iii. 120% 






W'trs ii. 13 b , 32 b ; iv. 8G9 b . 


t; - : 


D";p~Q iv. 752% 


CV'X. iii. 5SG\ 


Naa pa) i. 230 b ; ii. 31*. 


ngia iv. 619 f. 


T 


iba miaa ii. 34i a . 


ty?3 iii. GS5 b n. 


Dt""X (guilt -offering) iii. 




T ' 587* ; iv. 337 b , 


on^aa ii. iof. ; iv. se*. 




529" ; Ext. 661 b n., 


7^3 ii. 23% 35* ; iv. 2SS\ 


nra i. 209* ; ii. 501 f. 


721*. 








Dba ob'ai 


Hfp'fN (Aram.)i. 125% 


Wa i. 254% 2GS f. 


1 r . . ' [iv. 610% 

osra J 

iba ii. 14* ; Ext. 66G% 


D % D» J K (Aram. paex) i. 
,94V ^ 


Dy^a (? = X«ttatos) iii. 

f/zed by 5 Microsof 
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rtani iii. 215*; iv. 870 f. 


|i*Va ii. is I s ; iii. 307- 1 ; 
' iv. 070". 


pCSn i. .827 ; iv. 8lO b . 


re#n tc iv. 670 b . 




u % 3H2n iii. 5S8 b . 




rvh'bi ii. iso. 


^3H i. 5* ; iv. S4G\ 








D ,r p5n ii. 45I 1 '. 








nian iii. suof.-, iv. 422 f. 


ni«a i. 799 b . 


&j» iv. 212*. 




;iS3 i. 799 b . 


D'Tia* i. H3», 11G\ 


jVtn iv. 154V 


**h ' X, 'lii. 2-2-2 II". ; iv. 200, 


o»r:a i. 3so\ 


w";n iii. 5S7 b . 


etc. J "1. 




Din iii. 4G5\ 


\m ii. 31 f.; iv. SGS». 








rnin iv. 34 b . 


33 iii. 400. 


-153 ii. 232*. 




nJ2J iii. 2HJ b . 


y ii. 40f. ( 15Gf. 


^On Ext. G53" n. 

fa*.*! j. 216"; iii. 640*; 


nnw i. 23l b . 




pi>; "ia ii. 157*. 


iv. 61)5, 097 b n. 
ty? i. 193"; iii. 159\ 


*23 iii. 130\ 






3'J'in 12 ii. 1§7*. 




D»33 i. 31 l b . 


pj i. 50; ii. 2 P. 


rn i. 210 b . 
T' n ii. 477 b . 


D«33 (locusts) iii. 130. 


DL' : 3 iv. 193 b . 


D*23 (trenches) iii. SS5*. 


na ii. 33». 


nsSn iii. 500 f.; iv. 42H. 


nr^a ii. 36 b . 




ypa iv. 33 f. 




ITF13 iii. 401* j iv. 151*. 


n)^n ii. 2S7 ; iv. 33\ 


J."23 i. 533* j ii. 40". 




rrpj i. ISO*. 




. R^n in. 5ss\ 


C"33 iii. 733 b 


T31 iii. 629'' n.; iv. 693. 


can ii. 344 f. 


JS3 iii. 32S h . 


TJH iii. 324 b , 755". 


•"%» iii. sss b . 


njraa iii. 3S4. 


Q*c;n nai i. 3S9. 


2SJn ii. 439b. j ii. 475* n. 


123 iii. 225\ 


L* : 3T ii. 30, 32 h . 


3*")pn iii. 5S7 b . 


n-133 iii. 17 h . 


bn i. 237 b . 


"IH ii. 3S4. 


13. (god) ii. 7G. 


|31 i. 317*. 


iyw in i. 21G*. 


nna l 237 b . 


nn i. 5G0\ 


onn iii. 5 S 3». 


TTI3 i. 837*; ii. -»6 b , 73 b . 


111 i. 25fl" ; ii. 40*. 




na ii. » b . 


D*XTn iii. 2i0 b , 233 f.; iv. 


P\ iv. 847. 


B*Hl "• 65*. 


ti04\ 




iii ii. 142*. 


D % 11 ii. 412\ 


THJ ii. 25*. 


jrn i- 31G\ 




3ia, '313 iii. 130 b . 








pn i. 703*. 


n;r iii. sss b . 


M3, C*ii ii. 140. 








flpVl ii. 3G b ; iv. 178*. 


nZT iv.333*; Ext.661*n. 


yij ii. IGS\ 


!n iv. 10\ 


DT,r iv. 994 b . 


D ,- )3JI iv. 0G b . 


n?)n iii. 323 b . 


ninr i. 499 h . 


DT3 iii. 130 h . 






rbm i. 451*. 


jr H3T i. 557 h . 


JVT ii. 31. 








pi i. G31 b . 


n'213T i. 531 b ; ii. ISO. 


K*3 iv. S45 f. 




D^£t ii. 32*. 




pT i. 535 b . 


T3 ii. 39\ 






b*3 ii. 780*. 


p"H ii. 194 b . 


r.SM iii. 109 b . 


1 : t 






~ny\ iv. 732\ 


HliCT i. 314*; ii. 32 b . 


nj^a iv. I4 b . 






nV; i. 313*; ii. 40"; iv. 


•pi iii. 237*; Ext. 36S\ 


d'sjot iv. 962 h . 






lj\ 


|iD3"n iii. 421\ 


TCT iv. 3G*. 


D'W 1 ? Ext. GSI b . 


jitizett bf Micros 


?ff ® ^ iV * **' 
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•V2\ ii. 3G b . 


ntpn i. 316*. 


TSn ii. 29* ; iii. 93*. 


rnot iv. 35 b . 


rrvri iv. 270 h . 


)'Vh i. 237 b . 


nST iii. SS6*. 


* n , D w n f r.*n iii. 114. 


nnvVn iii. 462; iv. S15f. 


i5J i- 677 a . 


n>n i. 261* ; iii. 128 b . 


ph 3 njan iii. 67*; iv. 4S\ 


Pi?t iv. 213*. 


i*n i. 237*. 


3nn i. 543 f. ; iv. 633*. 


~T ii. 49 f.; iv. 623. 


DVn ii. 3SS b . 


nann iv. 9is*. 


1 i. 529 f. 
fa|nT iv. 97S\ 


HDDn iv. 924 fi*. ; Ext. 
281 11'., 72S*. 
bn i. 331*. 


bl~\n ii. 37 b ; iii. 130*. 
hin iii. 520 b . 


n 7J, n ?l »*• 509*. 


2Sn ii. 36*. 


jinn ii. 73 b . 


JHT iv. 429* n. 


r.i->n i. 3 is*. 


*,'nn i. 50 ; ii. 223*. 


B'lftT ii. 27 b . 


^n n^n (Hos 2 13 < 15 >on1y) ii. 
' "■ ,: '■' 654*. 
^fa iii. 322 h . 


nnnn iii. 323 b . 

O'SCnn iii. SS8 b ; iv. 600. 


fan i. 579* ; iii. 586*. 


^n iii. 461. 


E*nri i. 231". 


fan iii. S95. 


H^fa ii. 47 f. 


CJV-nn i. 620*n.; ii. 37*. 


fan i. 146*, 236", 479 b : 
Ext. 68 1 1 '. 

nhpn iv. 313*. 
p1j32n ii. 269*11. 


nv^n i. i54 b . 

t'^n ii. 15* ; iv. 2S9 n . 
HNEn ii. 36*. 


p-in ii. 36 b . 

Dnn iii. 560*. 

Din i. 534*, 800 f.; Ext. 
6I9 h . 


1211 ii. 2" ; iii. S2G b . 


ivn iv. 919 f. 


narjn L 236 b . 


inn (spell) iii. 210 h n. 


n^n iv. 627 f. 


Cnh ii. 54*. 


"OH ( = t0vos) iii. 425. 


film ii. 73 b ; iv. 13 h . 


D'PVJTI ii. 7 b . 


3n iv. 559 b . 


|On iii. 879*; Ext. 170*. 


TJ*J ; n iii. 5S2 b . 


3:n ii. 37 b ; iii. 130 b . 


D'JSn ii. 451*. 


fa*J : n Ext. 640*. 


pin iv. 752*. 


p;n iii. 90*. 


c*??;e»*n iv. 101 b . 


inn iii. 674 s . 


pen ii. 34* ; iv. S70. 


^•'n i. 319; iv. S4*. 


\C % n nin i. 192 b , 218^ ; ii. 7 b . 


icn ii. 33 b . 


p'J ; n iv. 919 f. 


3in i. 579 a . 


ion i. 219 b . 


-11-71 iii. 496 b . 


:m i. 503\ 


nun ii. 34*. 


e^nn iv. 66 b . 


nin i. 797. 


;n ii. 254*. 




nin iv. 752 b . 

tPin ii. 7". 
Din i. 457*. 
"in iv. 624. 
nin i. 458*. 


mn iv. 6io*. 

fejn («r. ^7-) ii- 282 b . 

}:n iv. 919 f. 

rj:n ii. 221 b . 

IDn ii. 254*; iii. 158*, 
345. 


nzn i 

- -Mii. 39 h , 2G7*, 768* n.; 

D\naan nbj iv. 23 b n. 

fatf i. 257 b . 

PJ?2U iv. 2S5 b . 

nbUiU iii. 872*. 


tkj nin ii. 312*. 


TDn ii. 222 ; iii. 345 ; iv. 
T 352". 


D^hp i. 6C9 b ; iii. 325*. 


DFlin iv. 426*. 


DTpn iv. 621 b . 


nVD i. 35S b . 


nrn iv. 108; Ext. e:i\ 


jj'Dn iii. 130 b . 


nfai ii. 35 b . 


]irn Ext. 675 b . 


}ph iv. S09*. 


rrk? ii. 69*. 


i}? iv. 640 b . 


yzn iv. 919 f. 


SOU i. 256*. 


Kan Kan v., „ . 

T T ' : Mm. 5S6; iv. 529: 
nStSn^KUnJ Ext. 661* n:, 721" 


]*2n iv. 48*. 

Dtfxn i. im 


nDSU, IDDt? iii. 277 b , 
TO iv. 66*. 
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IN', TN" iii. 550''; iv. 2S0 f. 


(rp»-j vp; ii. 2'jsf. 


Bf'E 


(o\\ b iii. 037''. 


P'2" ii. 530* u. 


niiT 'XV iv. KM 1 '. 


-«s 


ii. 73\ 


T ii. -293 f. 


3T ii. 530. 


-fa 


iii. 112". 


niT (in Tabernacle) iv. 


7^2T ii. 5S3 1 '; Ext. GI7*. 


H3 


iv. -.9''. 


GOU'. 


O^G' ii. 


' 




yn; iv. -is\ 


J1V ii. 756. 


u ; na ( u*na 


iii. 112 b . 


';yv iv. otic. 


iTJ* iii. G4\ 


lira 


iv. -4 US*, Go9 b . 


»T ii. 52S f. 


cfcwv ii. 5M\ 


(T=) P' 3 


i. 193*. 383 1 ' ; iv. 
227. 


N'.«T ii. 5G1\ 


nv iii. 433*. 


■v.'l 


ii. 4ih ; iii. G3f.; iv. 
G,.s ! -. 


m,T ii. inof., MSf.: iii. 

137*; Ext. 6-25" tt'. 


nv iv. 703*. 


ns'a 


i. 192', 2 is*; iii. 
b'J5 f . 


HN*T niT ii. 5G3\ 


\r,y t iiTV j. G01 b ; ii. 579 b , 
779''. 


D*a 


i. 219'', 23 l b . 


'33 m,T ii. 5G3\ 


nii"T i. 535". 


iaa 


iii. 393". 


rrixas mr,« iii.i37f.;Ext.63G s ir. 


p-ipV i. 457\ 


nb 


i. 327* u. 


1W.T, ii. 779. 


an; ii. 341*. 


aia 


i. 2 >r»*. 


O&V iv. 40G\ G19f. 


nyrj^r^in m 3 o,, ; iVi 337 b 


*? 


ii. 40", fiSS". 


^Si* ii. G72n. 


PO"^ ii. GUI ; iv. 918*. 


P^a 


iii. 323 ''. 


^.) 


n2L"' T iv. Gl9f. 


r.v?a 


ii. S37 a . 


( ^ t ^x)/ iv - 287h - 


it" iv. 527 b . 


«2 


iii. 5SS ; Ext. 722\ 


n;i' ii. 3G b . 


pna* ii. 6 12. 


a'-za 


i. 3^2 ■, 37G*; iv. 


n«MV i. 314*. 


bnysr ii. 50G\ 


"ii;a 


G7' 1 . 
iii. 458 II". 


(rni*:) ,-nr iv. i95 b . 


^3•: , w ,, ii. 51S\ 


D'33 


iii. 1 12*, 330 b , S9U. 


n-i.nV iii. i29\ 


"WV iii. 497 b . 639*. 882 b ; 
iv. 657\ 


i'M 


i. ]92\ 218*; ii. 43"; 


■wsn* ii. 36\ 




iii. G32. 


r ii. 33. 


Din) iii. 634*. 


nsaa 


i. 31G' ; iv. 633. 


n£^_ iii. 329". 


hiV ii. Gn4\ 


ninar 


iii. 8S2\ 


P7 1 * iii. I30 b . 




C|2 


iii. G5G. 


t^pS i. 231 ; iv. 423\ 


133 (liver) iii. 12S\ 


n-sa 


i. 314*. 


«?a 3! iv. 629'\ 


nop ii. 183. 


-lias 


i. 25G 1 '; ii. 41*. 


D'C* iii. 45G*. 


m.T lbs ii. )S4fT.;E.\t.639 b f. 


2*Da 


(Jcr 4 3 ) iv. 2S9-\ 


T-T iii. G37 h . 
[r], 2'v; iv. sod*. 


•vaa iii. ss2*. 


"'--t " 1 -" B . 


i. 197\ 199* (ai' 


Cai i. 257 h . 


etc. 


a'-snanj ; ii. 5G; 

iii. 316'': iv. 12811'., 


SHI'* ii. G54'\ 


maa Ext. 369^. 




■2tJU*{ Ext. 719'. 


br ii. 3G\ 195 b . 


fL"3B ii. 73*. 


IDS 


(jiiicli) iii. 8SG\ 


i>" iii. 633*. 


C'33 ii. 3.V; iii. ls h . 


rnsa 


i. 197*: iv. GG3. 




*ia ii. 4o b ; iii. S8G\ 


"iriDi 


(' kno)j') iii. 8\ 


3pJ£ ii. 52G b . 


1B-13 iv. 3l4 b . 


n ? 


ii. 35 b ; iii. 19*. 






ia 


i. 219* ; ii. 4<) b . 


"i"! »• 54*. 


;ri3 i. 217*; iv. G7\ 598*. 






H2; ii. 549. 


Tjia iv. 45G. 


irans 


i. 377 IF.; iv. GG5; 
Ext. G4-I*. 


i>" f iv. 24 h , 47 b . 


aaia i. i9i b . 


33-)a 


ii. 25S'* ; iv. 65S*. 


IV* iv. 2A IT. 


r*:ia iv. G7o b . 


^yje 


iii. 93\ 


3p* ii. 33\ 


. . .^. Dia (cup) i. 333* ; ii. 

hgitizeamy Micro 


soffW 


(iVrs. loan-word) i. 
5<)7 b , G23 b . 
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35*3 


ii. 33". 


inb 


ii. 173*; iii. 270 f. 


D % 2D3D 


iv. S09\ 


D*3ins 


i. 287 b . 


3N1D 


iii. 403*. 


ni3bp 


iii. 04. 


rons 


i. 624. 


Din, noio 


i. 236 b ; iv. 958*. 


D'pjap 


i. 320*. 


D'D3 nahii 


ii. 767 b n. 


"ipin 


i. 236 f. 


rnao 


iv. 633*. 


D*ri3, Q*>na 


iii. 6*. 


"l#D 


i. 466 ; iv. 559 b . 


Hrao 


iii. 586. 






C f j3iO 


ii. 177 b . 


T&V2Q 


iv. 974 b . 


™* 


iii. 89*. 


3")iD 


i. 50 b . 


*i?3» 


iii. 210*. 


^ 


iii. 17 b . 


Tjio 


Ext. 368". 


nro» 


iv. 154 b . 


l\ 2& 


ii. 317 f.; Ext. 666". 


rnio 


iii. 436. 


e ; ra©(n) 


iii. 218*. 


$ 


(white) i. 458*. 


nbc^D 


i. 237*. 


^9 


i. 80. 


H3h> 


ii. 65 f M 467 a . 


DID 


iii. 114 b . 


mrr ?i*6o 


i. 93 f.; iii. 351 f.; 


*DP 3^> 










Ext. 63S*tt".,724 b . 


iv. 493*; Ext. 161*. 


n3TD 


i. 75*. 






T n^ 


i. 579*. 


nnro 


iv. 23*. 


iii. 373\ 


TT 




t : 




ii. 34 f. 


rf> 


iii. 174 b . 


T3TO 


ii. 843 ; iv. 207 b . 


\\bn 












ii. 473 b ; Ext. 375*. 


n6 


iv. G70 b . 


3^D 


ii. 40 b . 


rbv 


ii. 38*. 


iii. 100 ; iv. 07 f. 


ni^n 


i. 192", 21 7 b ; iii. 


D<r6o 




cr6 




t ■ 


307*. 


iv. 193 b . 


i. 504* ; iv. 427 b . 










i. 315 h . 


niDto 


iv. 35 h , 145 f. 


ii. 840* ; Ext. 690*. 


D*asn ar6 


iv. 495. 


rnote 


ii. 32 b . 


iii. 415 f. 


rr6 

o*e f r6 


iii. 210*. 


rnjo 


iv. 557*. 

i. 51* ; iv. 509*. 


iv. 180*. 
iv. 181. 


i. S8 b ; iii. 210 b ; iv. 






" ,1 ?^? 




i : 


604*. 


niijo 


i. 192 b , 217 b ; iii. 


ii. 194 b . 


oi> 


iii. 463*. 




307*. 




iii. 337 f. 


«W 


i. 590 b ; iii. 122*; 
Ext. 618*. 


pnro 

rpno 


i. 25G b , 312*; ii. 41*. 
ii. 41*. 


iv. 195 b . 


^ 


iii. 19 h . 


nino 




npbo 


iv. 66 b . 






(in title of Ps 53. 


• 




too^i 


(in titles of Psalms) 




88) iv. 154*. 


D*nj3pn 


iv. 557*. 


TB.b 


iv. 153. 


runo 


i. 237*, 346*. 


"ITOO 


i. 257* ; iii. 26S b . 


i. 31 4 b ; iii. 23\ 










nsr*. 




B*3no 


iii. 213* n. 


I? 


iii. 236. 


ii. 434* ; iii. 674 a . 








m* 




Dionp 


i. 303*. 


rni:o 


iv. 663 b . 


iv. 619 f. 










^ 




ppn» 


iii. 83. 


nn3E 


ii. 172*; iii. 5S7 b ; 


iii. 99 b . 






t : • 


iv. 330 b , 338 f. ; 






navnD 


iv. 48*. 




Ext. 66 l b . 


^20 


ii. 23 h . 


-inns 


i. 365 f.; ii. 40 f. 


rnao 


iii. 210*. 






nrinn 


iv. 557*. 


^0 


ii. 76 ; iii. 242. 


Hl'330 


iii. 39S b . 










^30 




nipo 


i. 262 b ; iv. 291, 


D'5?3HO 


iii. 463*. 


i. 359* ; iv. 800*. 




810*. 






£d 








ppjmo 


ii. 41*. 


ii. 32 b . 


HDD 


i. 262 b . 






T 




T 




Dn 


iv. 463*, 813*. 


e? 


i. 330 b ; iv. 497 f. 


licua 


iv. 809 b . 












|i"np» 


iv. 21*. 


naao 


iii. 324 b , SSS*. 


rrinsrpo 


iii. 240*. 


nso 


iii. 293 b . 


"I21D 


iv. 91 7 b . 


npro 


iii. 573 b . 


tlDO 


i. 535 b ; ii. 299* ; iv. 


D^D 


i. 154<\ 


lie^o 


iii. 309 b n., 893 b . 


662 h , 847 b . 


n:no 


ii. 41*. 


"in*» 


i. 479 b . 


•JDO 


ii. 34*. 


enio 


i.459 b ;iii.0^/f 


'nwULSMF. i 


n?Ds 


ii. 451 b ; Ext. 641 b . 
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r,i;2D0 iv. boy*. 


D'J'O iii. 43S b ; Ext. G24 b . 


rn3 iv. 2Ubi b . 


n^DD Kxt. 3G8 b . 


*fb i. I2J\ 


2H3 iv. lul*. 


ninsDtp ii. «3j h . 


ITnp iii. 353*; Ext. 295 b , 
G94 1 ', note ". 


-\r\: ii. 23 ; iv. 2s7*. 


■UJ?p,iT)2}ra Kxt. 3GS". 
TOl'D i. 340, 357V 


2HPO i. 2G2' 1 . 


PI13 ii- 25*. 




"V'3 ii. 42*; iv. 24, 497"; 




|2" ; p iv. G55. 


Ext. G57*f. 


pl'D iv. 289*. 


TW iii. GG0 II". ; iv. 137 b . 






Cr: i. 033" ; iii. G55". 


DMi'D iii. 306 b . 


ninWa iv. gco. 




■ T 


*V3 i. 530* ; iv. S72*. 


ntoojjp iii. 239 b . 


D^ ! iv. 10 b . 




5»*yo i. 024 f. ; iii. 239''. 


C^n: iii. 473\ 




ni^H3 (in title of I*s 5) iv. 


H'D iv. 529". 


n;-j*b Ext. go*. 


* ■ 


154\ 


rkyo i. lG2 b ; Ext. 36S b . 


nse-p i. 453 b . 


!>nj ii. 341*. 


L Ay?n Ext. 36S b . 


Jlfco i. 604 f. 


7>n* i. 328* ; iv. 287. 






nWO iv. 291. 


C^VC 7>ru i. CG7 b . 


my® n**yn ii. 73 b . 




i . 


nnatfo iv. siof. 


nta ii. 47o b . 


|3j?D iv. 001 ; Ext. 851*. 


I t • ■ 




aaira iii. 66 f., 237*. 




2*m nt-yo i. G99\ 


;wp iv. 42 b . 


Cri3 iv. 225. 


3SSO iii. 244". 


KlTD i. 331* j iii. 473 b n., 


L ,: n3 iv. 107", 599\ 


HDD i. 2G9 b . 


' " G29 b n. 


nns rnj i. 192". 


2M? iii. 4ol b , SSI f. 


njjTO i. 453 b ; ii. 172 b ; 
iii. 5SS b . 


Wm i. 314". 


H2SO i. 7. r ) ; ii. 451 ; iii. 


rrJ'D iv. 154. 


jn^m iii. 510 f.; Ext. 628*. 


' " 879 f.; Ext. 170*, 


* * ' ■* 


620*. 




r.iyea iii. 739\ 


ffi?0 iii- G7\ 


n*sijra ii. 45i b . 




niSO i. SGO ; Ext. 022*. 


3HC i. 303\ 


e]D3 iv. 013*. 


D*r6*Q iii. 4G2 1 '. 


P^-jino'iv. G4i b . 
h?r n ? i5i - 3 ^ b . 


J1V3 (Keth.JVl3)iii.47S\ 
71N23 iv. 010 f. 


naayo iii. 398 b . 






n^nno iii. 357''. 


n23, (-123-12) ii. 49 f., 15G* ; iv. 


O^VO i. G53*. 


■it. 1 T- U G23a 


D2;9*2 ii. 291*. 


i^P ii. 172 b . 


H23 iv. GI I*. 


rrOi?0 i. 3G5 f. 




DN03 iv. 22S\ 


S"3Q iv. 29J. 


^ ii. 34*. 


".03 iii. 95*. 


niyS?p ii. G b . 


N"23 i. 21G b ; iv. 108; 
Ext. 652^., 072* f. 


D3 i. 237 b . 


n3fo t rupp iv. is b . 


D*N'23 (division of OT 


HE3 iv. 716*. 


SHp XyO i. 407 b . 


canon) L 287". 

bi: t rhzz ii. 43. 


•p3 iv. 101. 


lb iii. 4G4f. 


T\pl -123 ii. 451 b . 


niiwnp iii. ss2 b . 
ncrnp ii. 4o3\ 


7^23, S>23 ii. 13", 41*; iii. 
' ■' 458 ir. 

rhi: ii. 3s b . 


" ! n% : ;'- C27 * :iv - 50Sl - 


r 'V" r }"!r ) i- 3 is*. 


233(n) iii. 505 b . 


pVjtt iv. 752 b . 


xanp iii. 32i\ 


T33 i. 352; iv. 100 f. 


rnjH iii. 215*. 
D^'-:: ii. 1GG* ; iii. 5I2\ 


P*}D ii. 40. 


nra iii. 461* ; iv. 154 b . 


CnSo i. 304* ; ii. 29 b . 


J?33 iii. SS7 b . 


~C3 iv. 019 f. 


6CTD i. 579*. 


t[33 iii. 8S7f. 


1**33 iv. 60S; Ext.GG6*n., 
GOO". 


nwnyb iii. G30. 


.12*13 i. 2lG b . 


->n t* ; E3 Ext. GG9*. 


i':" : iv. 564» n. ; iv. 598 b £ 


ligHtfttd. fiy MicrqsoU®: Ext ogo*. 
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5>*Ofc* TOO iv. 024". 


bl2D ii. 0", 451 a . 


D*y ii. 63 b . 


ZTV3 iii. 879*. 


P)D (basin, cup) i. 256 b ; 
ii. 4R 


DVlf i. 700 b . 


1V3 i. 314*. 




Ty (Aram. = ' watcher') 




Pip (threshold) iv. 23*. 


iv. 897*. 


3p3 iii. 46 1 b . 








nnDp iii. 96*. 


K«y i. 144% 191f.,218\ 


1(33 i. 85*. 


TBD iv. 403*, 619 f. 


b'1) iv. 958\ 


11 p3 i. 458\ 


$>Sp ii. 41\ 


n^j? i. 162 b ;iv. 334, 337; 


H'J ; : i. 579\ 




Ext. 7*22*. 


T T 


nnna idd iii. 276\ 


r\$>y i. 162"; iii. 674*. 


-ifC ; l i. 579*. 






nSD iii. 277; iv. 420. 


n\9?y ii. 32 b , 181* n. 


Nb'J ii. 5G\ 






D'aiD iv. 7o2 b . 


HD^y ii. 454 ; iii. 215* ; 


N**i M 3 iv. 100. 




1 


D^D i. 793 b ; iii. 589 ; iv. 


iv. 870 f. 


avi3 f rrayia Ext. 36S b . 


23" n., 191 a . 


niQ^y (in title of Ps 46) 
T * iv. 152 b . 


D % rri3 iii. 519\ 


D"3np iii. 137 b , 845. 


pn: iii. 96 h . 


IB""? iv. 752 h . 


oy, D'Qy ii. 149. 

Y~Mn Dy i. 459 b ; iii. 743", 
823 f. 


•"WD ii. 40 h . 


lay, nnhy iii. 377. 


"TO iii. 879*. 


K3D ii. 34\ 


"ipiJ iv. 461 b . 


Dioy i. 85 a , note f. 


rklD ii. 655" ; iii. 734*. 


DIN 1 13JJ iii. 581*. 


P^y iv. 846. 


[3D iv. G6. 


main 




! 


'. J-iii. 577 b . 


aay ii. 32 b . 


pD i. 624* ; iii. 125 b . 


wnay ) 


rtfy (testify) iv. 933\ 


*inb ii. 76S A n. 


D217 i. 579\ 


rw nay i. 2oo\ 


-ina nr.D ] 


031* iii. S95 b . 


t ■ 


*'' ■■' iv. 802\ 
etc. J 




13y iv. 20*. 


trpnj; iii. 8951 


1 ' 


11D i. 467 b . 


mag ii. 765 b . 


W iv. 19 f. 


DID i. 214''. 


nay i. 287 a ; ii. 325 ff., 


D^py ii. 33 f. 


rnnb iv. 498\ 


506 f . 


bty i. 699 b ; ii. 384. 


TD (pot) ii. 40\ 


nay i. 236 h , 479 h . 
3Jy, 2Jiy iii. 461 b . 


D^2y iii. 325*. 


D*-TD (thorns) iv. 752 h . 


ni:y ii. 3is b . 


D^VJ? ii- 451". 


H3D i. 21 6 b ; iv. 7I7\ 


^3y rblV i. 340 b ; ii. 35 b ; iii. 


nW i. 508* ; iv. 47". 


map i. 21 o\ 383". 


*'"' i:v 63S. 


3*TS1 3flfy Ext. 663*, note t. 


T]Db iii. 239 b , 474 b n. 


!"6jy i. 50, 357* ; iv. 498\ 


-iDr*>;y (Gn g u ) i. 2i4 b . 


^p i. 253 b . 


ny (prey) iv. 66 b . 


nnVI? i. 467 b ; iv. 559 b . 


rbo iv. 43i f. 


n 5D ai'n-ny ii. 86 1 f. 


apy ii. 526 b . 


jV?D iv. 752 b . 


ny f *uy iv. 932. 


Ilpy i. 458*. 


n^>D i. 2I6 b ; ii. 56. 


Hiiy, miy iii. 67 s ; iv. 725. 


3";py iv. 4i9 b . 


rbbb i. 237" ; iii. 431 b . 


ft]} i. 216% 643. 


a"*V i. 579* ; iii. S95 b . 


Hi W>D i. 255" ; ii. 32*. 


D't'iy i. 31 6 b ; ii. 27 f.; iii. 
" T " : 95*. 


™, ^V : i. 135*. 


l£p iv. 289. 


}iy iv. 529. 


ahy iii. 890*. 


nvho ii. 37 b ; iii. 130*. 


P]iy ii. 63 b . 


a^y iii. 399. 


rbb iii. 30S\ 


Ty t D'W ii. 35 b , 195 a . 


naiy i. 130 f. ; iii. S93 b ; 




!»T«fJ i. 207 f., 591 b ; Ext. 


* T * iv. 918*. 


D*-BD iv. 610 b . 


ft /K\ n 3*->V iii. 895 b . 
Jliny iii. 895 b . 


HTDD Ext. 720 b . UlQft 


e 4$j)(J$ c ' 
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nny iv. 213*. 


C*r3» iv. 314 h . 


ny i. 45s\ 


JfU' i. 202". 


n3C2(n) iii. 883 f. 


pny (PW) iii. G3\ 894". 


L'T L 144% 191 f. 


np2 iii. OSS ; Ext. 622*. 


n»s iv. oi s\ 


■Vfty iv. 19\ 


D'^DS ii. 451' 1 ; Ext. 373'. 


H'y iv. 899 f. ; Ext. 




^D2 ii. 451 1 '; Ext. 04 l b . 


203 b n. 


TJT ii. 3 J' 1 . 








JVyy i. 027 ; ii. OS 1 '. 


niwy i. ioof. 


D'llpD iii. 07". 


TV i. SO*. 


" li. 1G7\ 170", note *\ 


npS iii. 736*. 


n!>y iv. 973*. 


=»?? J 


niypa ii. 2s", 250*. 


r.r&y ii. 4i\ 


n"sng?y i. iGTf., 195*. 


D"11?S »•• s ''- 


o!?y ii. 451*. 


nt"J? (sjurilirial term) iii. 

5SS 1 '. 


TS ii. 3V l . 


T^y iii. 130*. 


-pnj? ii. 35 h , 193\ 


"1312 ii. 394* n.; iii. 673. 
*HQ iii. 466*. 


cWs iii. 462 b . 


(On;injf i. 105 b n. 


DT*i"3 (Pers. loan -word) ii. 


*1DY iv. 93S\ 




54'' ; iii. 021)5., 


p«3*» ii. 32 b . 




OOSf. ; iv. 51)7''. 


ney i. 3i 4\ 


^» i. ll b ; ii. 3s\ 


Tlifl ii. 40". 


HSy i. 330 b ; iv. 408*. 


1'32 iv. 39". 


DV)S iii. 682 s . 


113y ii- 33% 2GS b . 


y;§ iii. SS3". 


n:i2 i. 216 b ; iv. G62 1 ', 
'•■ ' 847 b . 


D*3V iv. 753*. 


IT1E iv. 200, 211. 


nsnfi.'j 


epv iii. 39S'\ 


!B3 i. Sll b ; ii. 1S2; iii. 
63<A 


. ! T ' Vi. 288*. 

nwa J 


myiy ii. 41*. 


^1S i. 316" ; ii. 2s\ 


H-)3 i. 794*; Ext. 677 b n. 


ni2V ii. 37* ; iv. 609. 


"ITS (winepress) ii. 33\ 


D'DJTiS (Pers. loan-word) iv. 
101 b . 


nnsy ii. 4i\ 

VEV ii- 33" ; iv. 195*. 


Qnv2 i. S01 b ; iii. 153; iv. 


J«f9 iv. 529. 




174 f. 


'T 3 , n ?P iii- 125 b . 


ruya rosy iv. 003\ 


D2 ii. 177 b . 


*na iv. :27 b . 


l'2y iv. 459 b . 


nns i. 595* ; ii. 253'. 


^rns iv. Gi7*. 


nayay iv. 923*. 






rSn& (priestly title) iv. 
96 h . 


^"2 iii. 15. 


Dnav ii. 37* ; iv. 609. 
pby iii. 477 b . 


DH-3 i. 45 l b . 


;ri2 iv. 459 b . 


-ii-y i. 231 b f. 


nns iii- 886\ 




n*-jy iv. soo*. 


niCiS iv. 619 f., 797. 






C ; 'l22 ii. 291*. 


]XV ii. 35 b . 


nsnv "i- ys. 


PiTE? (Aram.) ii. 423". 


2V (>'u 7 3 , Is GO 30 ) iii. 
127 b n. 


epV iv. 213*. 


TjB ii. 41\ 


X2V nisnv iii. 138; Ext. 6S6*f. 




&B iii. 738* ; iv. 287 h . 


UXf? KM ii. 429 i. 


={? i. 210* ; ii. 40 b . 


L ,: ^2 iv. 4Cfi. 


N 3V ii. 36 b , llfif. 


riiP iv. 352*. 


rfrhs iv. oi 3 b . 


D'jny i. 45S\ 


nrnp iii. 323 b . 


D'Wa ii. 8Qfi h . 


p"y (and derivatives) i. 


1*1(5 i. 437*. 


?£e i. 61 l b . 


08; ii. S2(V' ; iv. 




272 f.; Ext. «S3"n. 


pip ii. S37". 


32Q iii. G59. 


shy i. 43S*. 


Unp ii. 39411'.; Ext. 6Sl b 
note. 


D>)3 i. S25 b . 

mrr *:d Ext. 039 1 ' tr. 


litize^iMWpi 


>ft^r-i? "• 8 ^;,; Kxt - 662h - 



I 
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fclj5 i. 174 f., 466 f. 


nirp i. 533*. 


niMD-j 


iii. 321% 


rbnp i. 637. 


HD^'p ii. 836 a ; iii. 420% 


D^SI 


ii. 166 f. ; iv. 226% 


1j5 or IP iii. 123 f. 




nrj 


iv. 919 f. 


nip (1 K 10 :h ) i. 1SS 1 


nsn Ext. 675 b . 


D % >") 


ii. 267% 


note. 


HSi i. 216 b ; iv. 108, 


na>n 


i. 451% 


rnbj? ii. 467. 


598"; Ext. 651% 
672*. 


npi 


i. 126% 464 b ; iii. 

747% 

i. 502% 


nrp iii. 20 f.; iv. 5. 


D8TI i. 177%214 b ;ii. 33 b ; 


y%rj 


]Vp%:> ii. 23 f., 230% 743% 


iv. 835 f . 
U : X1 (ni) ii. 104 b ; iv. 13 f. 


D % P*pi 


i. 31S% 


fenn Tp t i 




n ?i?l 


i. 45S% 699% 


. vv , ' [iii. 2. 


"lion-K'KI ii. 39 b . 






n ^.n p J 




en 


iv. 19. 


nn^jp ii. 40 a . 


rVw : X? ii. 10 f.; iv. 86% 


yen 


iv. 529% 


t .. 


2-] t % 2\ )2T\ iv. 190% 






vp ii. 2 A 


■ - 


DW'l 


Ext. 726% 


n^j»p_ i. 535% 


an, jra-i iv. ioi% 191% 


cjeh 


i. 431% 


D*j£j3 ii. 299 a ; iv. 657% 


D*naan 2-} i. 377% 






crh 


ii. 35% S25 b 




T3"» ii. 775 h n . 






riDj? iii. 520 b . 


non i. 508*. 






Hop iii. 30S% 


yri iv. 766% 






XJP t i. 712 b ; Ext. 685*. 




r%f 


i. 3, 20, 740; Ext 




TT» iii. 240% 




663% 725% 


PINJp Ext. 685% 


' T 




1 ; " 


am i. 504*; iv. 194 f.; 


W 


i. 579% 


n:p iv. so3\ 


Ext. 670% 










c % aaar f 


i. 342% 


mp i. 314 b ; iv. 212 b . 


nn ii. 402 ff.; iv. 611 f.; 






Dpp iv. 598, 601% 


Ext. 665" n., 666% 


iar 


iv. 619 f. 


Vpy? iii. 244% 


tin, jh iv. io2% 


jnad 


iv. 765% 


-liap i. 304*. 


aim iv. 624% 


nyiar 


iii. 575% 


NSp. iii. 637 b . 


D*rn i. 317% 


nae> 


iv. 36% 




^T!"l ii. 33% 


Dar 


i. 560* ; iv. 291, 


nyp ii. 2s% 






416 f., 810*. 


pi'P iv. 101 b . 


D'Orn iii. 345 b ; iv. 717% 


few 


iii. 93% 


JIPp i. 216 h , 479*; iii. 


JVP i. 257 b . 


rfe 


iv. 497% 


5S7. 


CTP ii. 469% 


nar, na*v 




rnjj i. 531 b . 


nm iv. 509% 


flnatf ^ 


•iv. 317 ff. 


nn")p i. 234 b . 


nisn ii. 27% 


ii*re> 


iv. 154 f. 


yaiK nnp iii. 3% 


pn iv. S46% 


^ 


iv. 180% 


nap nnp iii. 3 f. 


rfto5>n in ii. 37% 


nnr 


i. 96% 173% 591 ff.; 


^SD n^i? iii. 4\ 


TO") iv. S02% 




Ext. 288. 






cnb* 


iii. 624f.;iv. 619 f. 


pj3 iii. 462. 


jiari ii. 31% 


- 








fcie ; 


iii. 112 b ; iv. S46 b ; 


D'D^P iv. 639% 672 h . 


nci iv. 610% 




Ext. 681 b - 


DTJi? iv. 193. 


L M CH i. 517 f. 


aw 


i. 478% 


tnj3 iv. 659 f. 


DW iii. 635% 


Dli? 


ii. 29. 


l"P_ iv. 625% 


fp7 i. 302% 


W 


ii. 64% 526% 


D^E'j? ii. 28 b . 


I'"] iv. 529% 


121E J 


iii. 462 ; iv. 815 f. 


1V\> iv. 808 b . 


in ii. 2. 


^ 


iii. 93% 


ns 5 5 iv. 196. 


r.fcn iii, 455 f 


| PW> 


iv. 624% 
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11 w' 


ii. 35" ; iii. 63V. 


i^D* 


iv. 459 f. 


."Tib* (verb) ii. 530* n. 


1W 


ii. 173*. 


nW(D) 


iii. M»3 f. 


u"Vw" (of angels) Ext. 7 1 4". 


lint? 


i. 451". 


""P.V" 


ii. 29". 


T)l" iv. 453 f., 4Gi>\ 


rnr* 


iii. 96", 3*9". 


P?- ; 


i. 12\ 51)6'' ; Ext. 
GS1". 


Z^il" iv.45sf. ; Ext.Gl7"i., 
613' f. 


ns.ne J 


iii. 323". 


b& 


i. 219" ; iii. 41SU'. 


pTJ' i. 158\ 


nnr 


iii. S&S*. 


*$o % ; 


iii. 422*. 


pX" ii. 31"; iv. S6S\ 


ntrj' 


iv. 507*. 


D'OT 


ii. 31 if. 




nL:"L' : } D'-ictf 


ii. ^08" n.; iii. 5S9. 


)VJ' 


i. 11". 


\sn ii. 36" ; iii. 63S\ 


-in":' 


iii. 550 f.; iv. 49S". 


n,yj ; ( np-j ; 


iii. 112". 


n;sn ii. 30". 


iv. 133 f. ; Ext. 
16S\ 


trr** 


(Aram, for C2L") iv. 


l\V»r\ i. 313. 


D'-i^n T'j ; 


iv. 5S9\ G56\ 




417*. 


nzn i. Ms", 2j6\ 


nrw 


iv. 4S7 11'. 


P*j ; 


i. 319*. 


bzn i. 215*. 633" ; iv. 

937". 
pn iv. 623". 


1D€? 


ii. 33". 


nf 


i. 5 IS. 


rife 


iii. 3-21*, 732 f. 


JiTj;' 


iii. 376 f. 


rr;;n ii. 6" ; iii. G96. 


;ni>c ; 


iv. GOO*-. 


B*' 


iii. 125* ; iv. G56\ 


•.rin/.nannh i. 502*; iv. 918* ; 


^ 


iii. 432". 


"itfjew 


iv. 493 f. 


Ext. 56S* n. 
cinn i. 2o, 220", 503 : 


n*u^e' 


iv. 184*, 49S\ 


W 


iv. 4112 f.; Ext. 1G1\ 


: Ext. 5GS-, 67*)', 
671'. 

r&nn iv. 34, 145". 


c4v : 


(? = 'officer') iv. 102*. 


-,»;«; 


i. 45S\ 


D*t4i 


(? = ' tri^ons') iii. 
463*. 






in ii. 49* ; iii. 244". 


^ 


iv. 06". 


nxr 


iii. 00*. 


niin iv. 35. 


&& ^4* 


iv. 333\ 33S; Ext. 


nsir 


iii. 96*. 


ni"6in ii. 142". 




661* n., 7-2-2*. 


ttj' 


ii. 306. 


I'TJin i. 457, 527": iv. 


CL'» 


iii. 47Sf. 


nb' 


ii. 35" ; iii. 19*. 


416". 
H3pn i. Jl"; Ext. 6S1". 


run* d*j' 


Ext. GlO'f. 


pn& (pnv) 


iii. B3", 891". 




W 




T ' 




min i. 2S7"; iii. 64(1"., 


iv. 3S1\ 


D'pw 


i. 519* ; iii. 210'*. 


596* n. : iv. 690 ; 










Ext. 6S3"f. 


n*rc«' 


(in title of Ps6. 12) 
iv. 154". 


jot? 

ir ; J' (TUT) 


iv. 407 h , 90S*. 
iv. 461. 


D'-jifl ii. G55". 


T 7r" 


i. 38* ; iv. 621*. 


4 




2L' ; in ii. 49 f. 






ii. 36". 




acy(Dcfc»o) 


i. 12\ 


n:reL" 


iii. 240\ 


DOTiri iii. 550. 


iii'c? 


iv. 51 7 b . 


rite* 




c : nn i. «23i\ 






i. 625*. 




net* 


(lechn. term for 


T ■ 




CfiTn ii. 33". 


* 


Lev. service) iv. 


x: ; j* 


ii. 30S b . 






84 f. 


•vyb 


ii. 35", 195*. 


l'"n ii. 35", 195". 


D*"W32» 


ii. 33* ; iii. 93*. 


T 




C';2n iii. 733". 


' * ■ 




c*y>*j' 


i. 2i>7", 591 b ; Ext. 


nron i. 457*; Ext. no". 


ew 


iv. 627. 




2ss, 617" f. 


pew 


iv. 377''. 


n Tr' 


i. 237". 


rrcrn ni. G9G". 


n:e ; 


iv. 764". 


p : J 


iv. 327*. 


ni?n ii. oys f. 


n ViV ; 


i. 224"; iv. 5«J3f. 


"lb 


i. 352* ; iv. 100". 


*^*p iv. 1S3". 


»CiV 


iii. 125". 


c*n*«n tj» 


ii. 768* n.; iv. 23" n. 


aj" ii. 73". 


rise* 


ii. 36". 


nrwp il- 


Ext. 375*. 


ivA? Ext. 57 f. 


nnsK? 


iii. 215* ; iv. 466\ 


it** 


iii. 739*. 


EF1 iv. 527". 


esiy ii. soo", ios h , 

EXTRA VOL. — 59 


jitiz&S tfy'tJtitih 
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ivtofi 


iv.S38f.;Ext.662 b f. 
Ext. 369% 




v\h iii 462 b ; iv. 672 b . 

man ii. 3o\ 


ntenn 


ii. 11* ; iii.5S8 a ; iv. 
- 33S a ; Ext. 704 b , 
7l7 a - % 722*. 


mun 


iii. 588* ; iv. 338% 


^sn 


rtan ii. 43% 


mn 


iv. 718% 


-nan 

D*an 


ii. 73 a : iii. 637% 
i. 620 f.; iv. 427. 
i. 620 f.; iv. 427 a . 




nJiDn iv. 39% 145 b . 

j^dfi iii. S69 fr. 
nan iv. 798 f. 


e*onn 


ii. 451 a ; iv. 598, 
7IS; Ext. 642% 

(precious stone) iv. 
6 19 f., 633% 


nSwn 


iv. 28S% 




nh ii. 36 b . 


!*?V ,J !i 


i. 699% 


-iyn 


iv. 202 b . 




rrznn i. 579% 


*w nrr'n 


i. 533 a n. 



B. GliEEK. 



£/Jpa, iii. 215 b . 
&pvavos, i. 20*. 
d-yaXXtdw, ii. 790 a . 
d-yctTrat, iii. 157. 

dydTTf] (-$*), i. 330% 373 a ; iii. 

153 ,J n., 154 a . 
ayyt\os, iii. 351 f. 
ayia<jfi6s, iv. 391 f. 
ayios (and derivatives), ii. 399 ft°. 

iv. 352". 
dyKvpa, Ext. 366 b . 
ayyos, ayvcia, a.yv(yn}$, ii. 399 b ; iv 

175 f. 
dyopa, iii. 262. 
dyopdfa (itayop&fa), iv. 211. 
dyopa<JTT)S, iv. 176 b . 
^57)9, ii. 274% 343 f. 
iSinia, iv. 532 b . 
afpecris, ii. 351% 
afreZV, ai7-«ff0<u, iv. 42 b . 
atofios, iv. 98 b . 
aKadapcia, dudBapros, ii. 61° ; iv 

825 b ii. 
duoc'ia, iv. 528 a . 
dKparfr, ii. 46S b . 
dffptSfs, ii. 28*. 

dXap&pxys, dpa/3ctpx7?r, *Ext. 106. 
d\dfta,ffTpov, ii. 41 a . 
d\7j(9i7S, dX-rjBeia, dXTjflii'is, iv. 81Sff. 
dXXTj-yopfa, i. 64 a . 
dWoytvr,*, ii. 49 b . 
aX\orpi€TrtaKOiros, iii. 783 f. 
dXXorpios, ii. 49% 
dXXi^iAos, ii. 49 b . 
dXti7T7j£, ii. 64% 
a^aprdi/etj' (and cognates), iii- 586 ; 

iv. 532% 
dvdyK-q, Ext. 143 a , 14S a . 
dvdyofiai, iii. 63 b . 
d^dfle/uia, i. 534 f. 
dvd07)/xa, iii. 58S b . 
dva6r}fj.aTa, ii. 173 a . 
dj/affraffir, iv. 231. 
dvacptpu, iii. 589*. 
dv?}p, iii. 225 h . 
dvOpat, dvdpantd, i. 451. 



avdpuTTos, iii. 225 b . 

di/o^ta, iv. 532% 

dvoxh, ii. 47. 

dvT<xvair\7}pG}, ii. 7 b . 

d^r£, iii. 316 b , 318". 

dvTi\T]fj.Tpts, ii. 347% 

dvTCHpdcLKfJLe'iv, Ext. 367 a . 

d7rdpxoM at (in LXX), iii. 5S8% 

dirXiTTjs, iv. 527'*. 

anotos (Philonic term), Ext. 203'. 

dTroKa.TdffTa.ffis, iv. 230 b . 

dir!>Kpv<pos, i. 112% 

diro\{>eiv, ii. 57 !1 ; iii. 274 a . 

'AwoXUuv, i. 125% 172% 

dirdcToXos, i. 126 a . 

d7TOTdcr<J-o/xat f iii. 89% 

dTrwXeta, iii. 744. 

dpd, eVapd, Kardpa, Ext. 127 b . 

'Apjua7 e 5(S)^, ii. 304 f. 

dppapu;v, i. 633". 

afnifttav, Ext. SCO 1 ', 399 a . 

dpxai, i. 616 b . 

dpx^is, iv. 102*. 

dpx«P&, iv. 96, 9S a . 

dpx'CKJ'd'yurYos, Ext. 101% 

dpxiTpi&ivos, ii. 2.")3 b . 

d'pxoi'TfS, iii. 83S b ; Ext. 99 h , 
100. 

ioipaa, iv. 532 b . 

d^A-yeta, iii. 46% 

daWvcto, iii. 323*. 

dcr*;<5s, ii. 34 a . 

'Aafiodatot, i. 125 b , 172 b . 

daird^aOat, ii. 263 b ; iii. 89 b . 

dffcdpiov, iii. 428 ll n., 429% 

dffTpaTr-f), darpdirTeiVf iii. 120 b . 

ai\J}, ii. 25% 287 !l . 

dtpaiptu (in LXX), iii. 588% 

ducats, ii. 56% 

dtpitvai, iii. 274 a . 

d<poptfu (in LXX), iii. 53S% 

Paiov, i. 314% 
/3a[Ti'\io»', i. 75 b . 

/3d7rretJ/, fiaTTTifciv, (3 an Tifffia, pair- 
Ttfffi6s, i. 238. 
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pdpos, i. 331% 

/3acriXe/a to5 faou (or tOj> oiJpafwf), 

ii. 619. 
/3a<riA(K<5s, iii. 55S a . 
j384\vyfj.a. T7}s iprjfxtiaews, i. 106*. 
BefXfe^X, iv. 409 b n. 
pe\ia\, y3eX('ap, i. 269% 
Pnpa, ii. 821% 

piQXas, pip\lov, pipXla, i. 286% 
pipXos ytvtoews, iii. 297 f. 
(Hot, iii. 114% 116% 128% 
p\a.a<pT)/xta, i. 305% 
po-tjeeiai, Ext. 367% 
p66wos, iii. S85% 
povX W a, iv. 920% 
/3pe>os, i. 212% 
/8w/*<Js, i. 75 a . 

7ai"o0iJXat (-d«tof), iv. 96% 809% 

<ydXa, ii. 36*. 

rtewa., ii. 119, 344 f. 

yeved, ii. 142% 

yevicia., i. 30 l a . 

yivcais, ii. 142. 

-yewdw, ii. 121% 

yL[v)vr)na, ii. 142% 

yepovffia, Ext. 99% 

7fpoi/crtdpxi?s, 7epOLi(ndpx w, 't Ext. 

101 a . 
yn, iv. 93S% 
y\u}<Jc6no^ov, i. 3S0 a . 
7Xu>(7<ToXaX(a, ii. 407% 
yv6<po<>, i. 457 a . 
7ciffty, iii. 10% 
7<57jTej, iv. 776 a . 
(rj) ypa<pi), al ypa<pai, ytypairrat, 

\tyei, i. 286 b ; iii. 60Sf., S10 b ; 

iv. 423% 
ypa/J.,uaT£VS, iv. 420 f., 800 f. 

Saiftfom, i. 173% 593 f. 
SaifJiuv, Ext. 140 11 . 
cetfftSat/^oj'ta, Ext. 142"% 
olofiai, iv. 42''. 
Acvrepovdfuov, i. 596% 
STjpdpto^, iii. 427 f. 
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5td, iii. TOO. 
dtaSrjfia, i. 530 b , 604 ''. 
5«i0*;m>, i. 280% 5I4" ; iv. 720. 
AiaKOPffp, StcKoros, StaA'Ocia, 5ta- 

K<5et<r<ra, i. 574 f. ; iii. 377 f. ; iv. 

77 l b , 930% 
8ta\oyi£ouat, i. 01 I b . 
5ta<nrop&, iii. 7S2 f. 
5:7Xw£rtros, iv. 528", 
5i«Q0TKa\os, i. 60» b ; iii. 291"; iv. 

091 • 
SiSpaxpov, iii. 42S b . 
(Suatoj, SiKatocrt'cij, iv. 281 b . 
StKatoai'vr) Otov, ii. 211" ; iv. 2S3. 
Sinaioiv, ii. N2C) b . 
Siko. wfj.0., iii. 031. 
8i\oyos, iv. 52S b . 
S.OTTfTl}!, Ext. 110% 112*. 
AtApKorpot, i. G08 f. 
8i\pvxos, iv. f>2S*. 
flcS^a. ii- 173'. 
Sc^a, ii. 1 StJ f . 
dovXif, iii. 213% 

5ot\os, iii. 377 b ; iv. 4Gl b , 4G9 n . 
Suva/xis, i. GIG*'. 
Si'co^ts (distinguished from i$- 

oi'cria), iv. 29 b n. 
5CJf>or t ii. I73 a ; iii. 5S7 b , 5SK% 

{yKpirtta (ami cognates), iv. 558% 

G95\ 
i6t\o0p-q<jK(la, iv. 923\ 
tdr&pxv*, i- 793' ; Ext. 99. 
^os, ii. 14U*; Ext. 10LP. 
tiXtKptvfy, -da, iv. 176*. 
dfxapfx^v, Ext. 143% 148% 293 h . 
tis, ii. -i.">7. 
iKK\riffia t i. 420*, 431% 407*; ii. 

I4I\ 
eKX^yofxai, in\t *T<5y, f\-\oy^, i. G7S* ; 

iv. 48% 
e\*-(.pdfw, iv. 716% 
tKffraan, iv. $07% 
c'X«iis i. 4(52". 

f'XcTJJUOffVVIJ, 1. 07 f. 

J.Uoj (ami cognates), iii. 34. "> f. ' 
'VjWrjvts, 'EWtivhttolI, ii. -_Gi)% 
fV, ii. 4.17. 
tvoxos, ii. 2GS% 

42% 45% 
(SatTTpdiTTetv, il. 1S2% 
t'toi'ffia, i. GIG 1 ', 
e'opri}, ii. I 11''. 
«>a77AW0a(, iv. 105% 
(>aj'd7w, iii. 03 h . 
?;rapxoj, ii. 253% 
^TTTjXrs, ^tttjXiVijs, iv. 133. 
ciriyvwatt, iii. 10% 79". 
firutn^t, ii. ISO' ; iii. 4I3\ 
iwidcais x tl P^"t iii- $4 f. 
€Trt6vfxtli>, iv. 920*. 
f'Trtowrioj, iii. 143% 734*; Ext. 3G\ 
("tho-ottos, i. 30l b ; iii. 727" ; iv, 
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£iriOTpi<ptii>, JirtffTpO(pri, i. 47S 1 ; iv. 

225 f . 
tVirpoTroy, ii. 253"; iv. G15% 
Iparot, Ext. 1U2\ 
t'pij^ta, lpr]}ios t iv. 918. 
tpttpos, ii. 35% 
(p.uTjcdTTjs, iii. 247 h . 
t'ppwffo, Ext. 350'. 
taoir-rpov, ii. lSl '. 
eya-y j >e\ij'w, iv. 45% 
ewi^Atoe, ii. 233 f. 
ecayytXtaHis, i. 795 f. 
evSaifiwv, ii. 300% 
e/IWi, iii. 41 b . 
(C>()t'Ti}i t iv. 528*. 
e*Xrij3«a, ii. 222% 
fvXoyqrSs, Ext. ^n. 
eJyoPxos, iii- S36* n. 
(('pavtAwi', i. 794\ 
civtpeta, <i'ff«^y, i. 330* ; ii. 221 f.; 

Ext. 1 -12% 
erxapuTeij*, -la, i. 429% 
ei'xeffOat, iv. 42 1 '. 
«i'X'), Ext. 127 b . 
'K0f'trta ypdfj.fj.ara, iii. 21 l b . 
£x<3*a, iv. 400% 

fJ/Xos, i. 712 f. 
fifivia, iv. G7«\ 
$6<t>os, i. 457". 
f«ij t iii. 114 b , 113, 117*. 
f<po?, iii. 128 f. 

ijytnAv, ii. 253* ; iv. 104*. 
'UpyStavoi, iii. 302*. 

BavaTO<:, iii. 114 f., 110% 117% 

dearpiiiffdai, ii. 116*. 

6etoTj)s, OfOTiji, ii. 221. 

0(\qpa t iv. 920% 

$tfj.4\toi, ii. PI 1 '. 

Otofftpfta, ii. 221 f. 

0-qpiov, iii. 12S% 

tfiacroi, Ext. 102*, 152\ 

^pjjvos, iii. GG2f. 

dpovoi, i. GIG h . 

^i»M<is, ii- 73 1 ': iv. 13 b . 

Ovjia, iv. 330'', 33S. 

dvffiaffTtfpiof, i. 75 \ 

tfwpof, i. 319". 

iVpet'ij, iv. 97 f. 

iep65ov\ot, ii. I5G b . 

itp6<n>\ot, \. 441. 

iN QffM (5s, iii. 320'. 

iXaafLos, IXdffnofxat {(^\daK0fxat), iv. 

12S. 
(Xatrnjptof. iii. 318''. 
'loioaios, ii. 507". 
"laKaptuiTtjs, ii. 790*. 
i x 0h (allegory of Christ), i. G4 b . 



naOapot, iv. 175 f. 
j Ka0($yt, iii. 03()\ 
[ KqOoXtxds. i. 300 11*. 
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aq\^w, AX^ffts, fc\7p-<5s, iv. 57 L . 

KttXiSirrw, ii. 8(V'. 

«<iXw5ta, Ext. 300'". 

KavoviK-fc, i. liSS 1 '. 

Ka^wP, k 35(1*. 

Kairr}\fviit T ii. •l-'iG 1 '. 

Kapdia, Ext- 20'' II. 

KOuaalTtpo$ r iii. 375 b . 

\ara3oM, LL 61 1 '. 

Aara7^.\dw, iiL 63 b . 

nar aWay?!,. iv. 204 f. 

Kard\i<fj.a, ii. 47V'; iii. fi74\ 

Kardpa, i. 535^. 

^arot^a, Ext.- 100% 1<>2\ 

KaTQTTTpifWy il. ]SI a . 

fcQi'Xdo^iat, iii 7'JO 1 '', 
Kepatai, Ext. 300/', 
Kepdrta, ii. 2S*. 
Kep^a, iv. 7^2 4 . 
KtpfxaTtffT^i t iii. 432", 
«<p<L\ata, i. 2SS 1 . 
K^ffoi, iv. Si 3. 
KT)pvoow, Kifpvyfxa, iv. •!.")*% 
Kij^as (tl^rpos), iii. 750l 
Harris, 1. 3.SO a . 
siffdpa, iii. 458 ir. 
Ktvvpa, iii. 45S If. 
K\dooi t i. 314". 
^Ndffis tou dprov, i. 42S b . 
xXijAta, i. 3I4 h . 
KXtjpovofitit}, -la. ii. 341% 
Koopdirijs, iii. 42S f. 
fc-otcis, i. 459 b ; iv. S25 b n. 
KOieupfa, -ftc, i. 4 GO 11". 
noWouptoif, i. SI 4% 
*co\\i/^(CTTTJs t iii. 432\ 
Ko\oj3o8dKTv\os, iii. 247. 
Kopifftoj', iii. 215 b . 
KJfffios, iv. 93s 11". 
A.(5<r|toi af<r07T<5s, Ext. 204% 
kjg/xos vo-qros, Ext. 204'. 
Kjtpivos, i. 25G\ 
*cpdffirf6a, ii. GO 11 . 
KpvaraWos, i. 531 b . 
Kvpia, iii. 17 b . 
KcpiaKij v/jipa, iii. I3S f. 
Ki'piaA.di' 5erir;'oi', iii. 144. 
Kupios, ii. 200% 
Kvpidryjs, GIG f. 
KWPWTftov, i. 35'V', 535% 
kwttij, Ext. 300'. 

Xacnrdr, iii. 44\ 

\a<js, ii. 149 ft ; Ext. 100*. 

Xarpci'cic, iii. 377 ft . 

\f7twv, iii. 94'\ 

X(iTocp7fr»', -js, iii. 37G f. 

\cn-Tov, iii. 42s% 

\u>k6s, i. 45S\ 

X6-,oy, iii- 13211'.: iv. 937 l ; Ext. 

2 '2% 205(1., 2KMI'. 
AoiAar, iii. 101*. 
Xt>rpo»', -oi)m<i<. iii- 31G b ; iv. 200, 

211. 
m, iii. 44\ 
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/jidyos, iii. 203 f., 20G f.; Ext. 153% 

fiaO-nr^s, i. 609 b . 

/xaKdptos, ii. 300 ; Ext. 14 b . 

MaKKafSaTos, iii. 182\ 

fiaKpudvfios (and cognates), ii. 47 ; 

iii. 130. 
fiaKa/ita, iii. 323*. 
lxa{ix)fjLU)va.s, iii. 224. 
fidvTis, iv. 127 b . 
Mapfct, "Ma pt&fi, iii. 27S h n. 
fidprvs, iii. 278 a . 
ftdxaipa, iv. 634*. 
juAas, i. 457\ 
fifcrlTijs, -ei'w, iii. 31 l b . 
p-tTavoeiv, -dvoia, iv. 225 f. 
pi€Tacrx 7 )f J ' ar <-fa> "• ^ a - 
/j.irotKo$, ii. 156* ; iv. 133 a , 
jUTj yivoiro, ii. 47 f. 
Aioi>t}, iii. 238% 
jUi'^oXd^os, i. 825*. 
juy^oj, i. S25*. 

p.vari)piov , iii. 4G5f. ; iv. 321 f. 
fiwXojf, iii. 244 b . 
Atwp<?, ii. 44*; iv. 102*. 

Nafix^Tji'os, 'Safapa'los, iii. 49G% 
*aof, Ext. 121% 

vdpSos tthttikt), iii. 593'' ; iv. 611. 
iS'auij, iii. 57 3 b . 
v(6<pvros, iii. 360% 
^Trtos, i. 212''. 
vqcpdXaios, iv. 558*. 
vy<pw. iv. 558*. 
IS'tKoXaor (? = cyV:3), iii. 547. 
vopuKds, iii. S3 b ; iv. 420 f. 
vo/j.o5i5dtTKa\os, iv. 420 f. 
vofioBiTrjs, -devia, -derelv, iii. 83% 
v6,uos, iii. 73% 7711". 
vdffos, iii. 323 a . 

t-ouj, iii. 374* ; iv. 303% G12 b ; Ext. 
201", 282 IT. 

&o$, ii. 49% 15G\ 
$e<TT7is, ii. 41% 

tyicos, i. 331% 

666vrf, iii. 123% 

oiKod€<nr6TT)s, ii. 231% 

otVoi^oj, ii. 253 b ; iv. G15% 

otKovfiivr}, iv. 938% 

otKTlpfjLwv (and cognates), iii. 345 f. 

oivos, ii. 34. 

6/jioiwju.a, iii. G0G% 

tfri^, iii. G24% 

op{pav6s, iii. 634*. 

6'crioj, ii. 399 b ; iv. 352 b . 

ovpavos, ii. 320\ 

6<f>€i\Tifia t iv. 532% 

6<pei\r)fjia.Ta., Ext. 37 b n. 

7rcu$a7W7<5s, iii. 72 b ; iv. 410 a . 
vat8ela, -evtiv, iii. 574*. 
TraiSiuKT], iii. 215% 
Trats (maid), iii. 215% 
7rats 0eoir, iv. 574\ 



■jraKivyeveffla, iv. 214% 230 b . 

iravdoxetov, ii. 474* ; Ext. 375 a . 

wavfiyvpts, i. 407 b ; ii. 141% 

7rapd/3ao-is, iv, 532*. 

TrapafioXT}, iii. 6G2 f. 

Trapcu'aXet*', -d^X^criS, i. 458 b II. ; iii. 

GG5f. 
Trap&K\T]Tos , iii. GG5 11". 
TrapdXvcris, iii. G57% 
Trapd-n-TUfia, iii. 586 ; iv. 532*. 
irapd<rrifi.ov, Ext. 3G7% 
irapa<JK€vr}, iv. 766*. 
7rdpe<m, ii. 56 a . 
irapdivos, iii. 21.V' ; iv. 87 l a . 
■jrdpoiKos, ii. 49 f., 15G*; iv. 133\ 
TrapOi,aia, iii. 6G2% 
Trapouaia, iii. 674 ti". 
trapprjffia, i. 309 h ; iv. 45*. 
weipafa, iv. 716% 
ireipaafx'js, iv. 71G b ; Ext. 3S a . 
Trepi', iii. 318". 
irepipiXatov, iii. 240*. 
irepLouffios, iii. 734 ; Ext. 37*. 
wirpa, iv. 290 b . 
lle'rpos {Kytpas), iii. 7-~>6. 
TTTjSdXta, Ext. 366*. 
irivat;, i. 256 b : ii. 41*. 
TTtatra, iii. S8G a . 
TiaTeveiy, irians, i. 828 tf. 
Tr\j)po(pop'ia , i. 175 f. 
Tr\rjpw}.>.a., iv. 1 f. 
TrveCMa, ii. 404 if. ; iii. 374 b ; iv. 

303% 60S 1 ', 612. 
irvevfia and ^I'X 1 ?. iv. 1GG fl". 
TrvevfiariKOS, ii. 410*. 
iroiKiXos, iii. 235% 
TToifiv?), ii. 25*. 
7roAi7-dpx7?s, iv. 315% 
woXiTew/ia, Ext. 10O*. 
TTOT-qp.ov, i. 533* ; ii. 41*. 
irpzth, Ext. 19" n. 
TTpatTiLpiov, ii. 287" ; iv. 32% 
irpaOTrjs, ii. 150*. 
Trp€<T(3vT€piov, iv. 6-1 *. 
T-p«r{3vTtpos, i. 301 b ; iv. 771''; 

Ext. 101*. 
irpoav\Lov, iv. 21% 
Trpo}3\fTrw, iv. 48*. 
7rpo7i7i'(i(7(vw I iv. 48*. 
Trp6dpofj.ot., ii. 30% 54\ 
irpoiTOLfidfa, iv. 4S'\ 
Trpooi/j.ioi>, iii. 662 f . 
Trpoopij'aj, iv. 48*. 
TrpoodfilSaTOv, -ra, iv. 64% 766*. 
7rpo<m''X£0'0cu, iv. 42 1 '. 
7rpo(reLix^, iv. 630. 
7rpoa-7j\uros, iv. 132(1". 
7rpo<T/ce0dXatoc, iii. 882*. 
irpuiTKO/j.fj.a, iii. 5SG. 
irpotTKoirrj, iii. 586. 
7rpo(TKiij'eii' ) iv. 943. 
Trpovtplpu, iii. 587% 589% 
TTpo<T(popd, iii. 588''. 
TTpordaju}, iv. 48*. 
wpoTiOrjfui, iv. 48*. 



Trpo<pr)TT}S, -e6eiv, -ela, iv. 127% 

7rpoxftptf"w, iv. 48 a . 

irpoxeiporoviw, iv. 48\ 

trpurroKXicrla, iv. 313% 

trraiu}, iii. 58G. 

TTTeptryioy, ii. S82% 

■jrxyo^, iv. 509 a . 

TTiJ^wi', iv. 178% 

7ri'X(if, iv. 21% 

7ri)p70s, iv. 800% 

Ti'peros, iii. 323% 

papSovxoL, iv. 459*. 
pa(vd, ii. 44" 1 ; iv. 191% 
pairifa, iii. 656 1 '. 
p^a, iv. 937 a . 
pTjrwp, iii. 629% 
pOfj.<f>aia t iv. 634*. 

o-dfij3a.Tov, -Tifav, iv. 322 f. 

crdp(3aTov (week), iv. 766 v . 

aafifHiKfj, iii. 46 l a . 

Zapped iajSayatA, iii. 188. 

(rap7di'7j 1 i. 256% 

crdp^, ffapKiKbs, vdpKivos, ii. 14 ; iv, 

303% 612\ 
aeftdfj.evoL [<pofiov fiepoi) tov fffov, iv. 

134% 
a-eXTjfidfo^ai, iii. 173% S27 f., 434*. 
<re^"<5s, ii- 399% 
crTjAtel'oj', iii. 384% 51 3 a . 
criKaptoi, i. 174''. 
trbairi, ii. 38 h ; iii. 463. 
a-KavdaXov, iii. 5S6 ; iv. 532 f. 
<TKix<pT), Ext. 307% 
<TK€\oKOiria, iii. 94 a . 
(tkott^j, iii. 244. 
aovddpLov, i. 627 a ; iii. 4S7% 
ao<pjs, iv. 421* n. 
cnreipa 2e/3a(T7Tj, i. 204 ; ii. 825*. 
aTreKov'XdTup, \. 801 h ; ii. 2G7 b . 
airepfxa, atrbpa, awopos, iv. 429. 
cnrepfiaTa, ii. 27% 
(TirepfioXdyos, i. 212% 
o-7r\a7X"ti"e<T0at, i- 4G2% 
(TTarrjp, iii. 42S% 
vrifpavos, i. 530% 
trTt.Sds, i. 314% 
OTiyfj.a t iii. 244 f. 
OTikfieiv, ii. 1S2% 
ffToix^o'', i. 682 a . 
(TTpo7-i?7<is, i. 352 b ; iii. 838% 
a-rpa-roTTcSdpxiJS, i- ^32 b ; ii. 824% 
(rvfyriw, i. 611% 

<TVKQ<pOiVT€iv, Ext. 31!G* 11. 

irvfj.{3ov\wif, i. 508*. 

'ZvpLewv, ~i/j,u>v, iii. 756. 

cru i u.7ro(rtdpX7?s, ii. 2-")3% 

(Tv/jMpwvia, iii. 4G1 f. 

awaywyt, i. 4GG f.; iv. 636 ff.; Ext. 

ldU*. 
uwtopLov, iv. 397 f. 
<ri'Vfidi}<ris, iv. 16S% 
(jvveats, iii. 374" ; iv. 612% 
1vv'$vyo$, iv. 644 ,J . 
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avvOrjKy], iv. 7J0. 

<ji<vTf>Q<pos t iii. 22S b , 

atpvpis, i. 260*. 

crxKr^aT-a, i- -ISO T. „ ItJSh ; ii. 351. 

<rxoifia, ExL. 307*. 

(r X o\T), iv. 312 f. 

aurrrjpia, iii. lift I' 1 . 

awtppw (and cognacs), iv. "mS. 

rdprapat, ii. 3t4* ; iii. Si.")'' II. 

t/kiw, ii. 51511'. 

Tt'Vias, iii. 740*. 

Tf.Xtt^w, ii. X\4. 

TtXos, i. 537". 

Tf\uw*ijs, iv. l~,2 ; Ext. 3 f J4 b . 

Ttpas, iii. 3S4\ 

rfTpdSiQf, iv. 1SIJ*. 

r^ac, iv. 190. 

Tpa.Trt£a, iv. 00! I 1 '. 

TpaTrefiTTjs, iii. 132". 

■rpax'jNjiw. iii. 025 1, n. 

ri/was, iii. 0t!0 1 '. 

fa\oj, feXoj, ii. lSOf. 

viatttaia, i. 40 f. 

lads, ii. 'J 1 5 tl". 

(6) L-ios toG d^^jroi', iv. 579 IF. 

(>vos, ii. -ill*. 



we/jaxv, >■ 7SM>''. 
' i>wtp$oi> f i. Hi:!'' ; iii. 07 1\ 

i'Trijptrai (judicial keviticnl title), 
iv. 97\ 

iin]piT7]iy -eiv, iii. 37i**, 5^!)''. 

vntoxviioOai, iv. ]<!.">'. 
| i7roi"u;^ora, Ext. ."07". 

l' TOAT/JirTjs, ii. 4I1 1 '. 

i'TTOTiTruait, iii. 0'. 0\ 



^scoj, iii. 43 b . 
0avra<T(a<T\oTwc, ii. 05**. 
<pdpa-i$, iv. S45 f. 
•I'tx/Htraidi, iii. .S^O 1 '. 
0dTe>7, iii. 234*. 

0^°*. i«i- I* 1 ' 1 - 

0i,\a5f\^ia, i. 330* ; iii. 153'' n. 
0j,Wfywjria, iii. 153 b n. 
^oJoi'/iFfai (creiVcoO ^i* 1 Ocjv, iv. 

13«i h . 
4»oivu-tj, iii. S57 B a, 
4 J of*(£, i. 347 b . 
(pjpos, iv. SI 3. 
(popriw, i. 331''. 
tppiap, iii. ss5''. 
0i>\aK7-?;pjae, iii. KG9\ 
0.\^, Ext. K>5'*. 
I <pi><jis, <Pv<jik6s, iii. lS'J'', 495\ 



0ws, iii. 44\ 
(pujrrip, iii. 44*. 
<pu<i<pbpos, i. 57 4 \ 

Xa»7*<", ii. 203\ 
XaXieis, E\t. 300\ 
XoXmo*', ii. 4 1\ 
J Xdpa-^a, i'i- 2t4 h . 
XapaAT-^), ii. 451''. 
Xapi^taOai, ii. 57*, 05'*. 
Xdpts, ii. 254 II". 
Xi\idpxw, i- 355''. 
x\vp'js, iii. 04o\ 
Xo\>7, ii. ItH' 1 . 
XpiffTiavrfj, i. 3S I. 
xwptj'fii', iii. 274 \ 

^aWs, ii- 441"; iv. 1 15 f. 
^a\rrfpiov t iii. 45S 1 , 400''; i\. 

145 f., Hi3\ 
^tvocaflai (ami wognalus), iii. 

112". 
^I'X*?, iii. 114'', HOf. ; iv. *S'', 

012. 
■^I'XiJ ami jr^FO/ia, iv. 100 f. 
i£i'Xt*6s, ii. 4lo i ; iii. 4yQ\ 

wpa. Ext. 475 b , 470 J . 



V. INDEX OF rLLUSTUATlONS 



Agricultural Implements, etc. — 






i 

1. CO''. 




Ankter* 


1. Kan (Winnowing shovel ) 


i. 51 \ 


Axes 




2. Eork 


i. 51\ 


1. Bronze (from Tell el-Hesy) . 


i. 2">0\ 


3. Ox goad .... 


i. 49". 


2. Cmjwr { „ „ * ) . 


,, 


4. Plough (Modern Syrian) . 


i. 4!) h . 


Assyrian king with Sueptre (Dog- 




5. Sickle 


i. 50\ 


Itiver Inscriptions) 


iv. 417. 


0. Threshing-floor 


i. 50. 






7. ,, machine 


i. 5i t\ 


Hags- 




S. ,, waggon . 


i. BQ 1 '. 


1. fui-se (zrrur) . 


i. 23**. 


9. Yoke 


i. 51*. 


2. Gird ]%• -purse (i'wvTj) . 


,, 


[See also 'Htm,' 'Mattock']. 




Balance heam . 


i. 234''. 


Alphabet, Evolution of the Hebrew 


i. 71. 


l'.attcring-ram 


i. 25S 1 '. 


Moahitaj .... 


iii. 4o0\ 


BclK (Egyptian) . 


i. 20:1*. 


Allar of Burnt - olle-ring (in the 




Boat (Egyptian, r., 35)0 n.C.) . 


Ext. 302. 


Tabernacle) 


iv. G5S 1 . 


Bowls (Imritnl) with Lamp 


iv. 20". 


Altar of Biirnt-ouering^in E/ekiel's 




Brazun Pillar 


iii. ssi) 1 '. 


Tm.ple) 


iv. 7»\ 


Brick stamp (Egyptian) 


i. 3rtT. 


Amulets — 








1. 'Sliicld of David 'or 'Solomon's 




Carob tree 


ii. 43!t\ 


Scar 


i. S9. 


< 'arrier and Wine-skin . 


i. 021 1 '. 


2. Extract from birlh-amulct 


,, 


Cedar 


i. 30 f. 


. 3„Jlreast -amulet 


,, 


Cloak*— 




4. Eyc-amulel .... 


,, 


1. Mr' J, CTTQ.X;) . 


i. 02"»'. 


5, 0. Cactus, and black or red 




2. Siin/nh, indTiQi' 


i. 025". 


hand-amulets 


,, 


Club. Slivphtiid* \ithiLfl) 


iv. 2:>1. 


7, S. Amulets for nose and ears . 


,, 


Coat {hHhfaKth) . 


i. O-'t 1 '. 
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INDEX OF ILLUSTRATIONS 



Codex, Greek Minuscule (10th 
cent.) 

Codex, Greek Uncial (5th eent.) . 
„ Hebrew Pentateuch (9th 
cent.) 

Coins current in Palestine c. 500 
B.C-135 A.D 



1. Persian gold darie. 

2. Double shekel or oetadraehm 

of Sidou. 

3. Shekel or tetradraehin of 

Tyre. 

4. Tetradraehin of Ptolemy. 

5. Tetradraehin of Antioelms 

Epiphanes. 

6. Small bronze of Jolin Hyr- 

canus. 

7. Small bronze of Alexander 

Jannauis. 

8. Shekel or tetradraehin of 

Tyre. 

9. Bronze coin of Herod the 

Great. 

10. Bronze eoin of Herod Antipas. 

11. Bronze eoin of Agrippa. 

12. Small bronze (quadrants ?) of 

Pontius Pilate. 

13. Denarius of Tiberius. 

14. Shekel of year 5 (A.D. 70). 

15. Half-shekel of year 1 (A.D. 

66-67). 

16. Aureus of Tyre. 

17. Drachm of Cresarea Cappa- 

doeia, restruek. 

18. Denarius of Trajan, re- 

struek. 

19. The original of No. IS. 

•20. Tetradraehin of Antioch, re- 
struek as Jewish shekel. 

21. Bronze coin of seeond revolt. 
Cuneiform Tablet from Tel el- 

Amarna 

Cypress ...... 

Dagger (Roman) .... 
Damascus City-gate (Entrance to 
Straight Street) .... 
Darie 

Dead Sea (Physical features of) 

Deeoration (Jewish) 

Denarius 



Doors- 



iv. 953. 
iv. 952. 



1L, between 
pp. 424 and 
425. 



iv. 943. 
ii. 9\ 

iv. 634\ ' 

i. 446\ 

See ' Coins,' 
Iso. 1. 

i. G75 b . 
i. 158*. 
See ' Coins,' 

Xos. 13 and 

IS. 



Doors of Lebanon Houses 
showing pivots and lock 

Carved House-door of peasant's 
cottage (Mt. Lebanon) 

Egyptian Folding-door . 



Drawer of Water 



ii. 3S5\ 

ii. 432 b . 
iv. 70U 1 '. 
See ' Coins, 

No. 17, 
i. 621''. 



Dress — 

1. Cloaks- 

fa ) Me'il, trroXri 
(b) Simlah, ifidnov 

2. Coat [kethoneth) . 

,, sheepskin 

3. Fringes 

4. Girdle, with Inkhorn . 

5. Head-dress (Male): (1) Pasto- 

ral, (2) Persian, (3) Syrian 
peasants' .... 

6. Horn (Female head-dress) 

7. Loin-eloth (Egyptian) . 

8. Loins girt .... 

9. Sarbalin .... 

10. Shirt (Syrian) 

11. Veils— 

(a) Faee : (1) Syrian Mos- 

lem, (2) Egyptian, (3) 
Lebanon Druze . 

(b) Head and Baek (mit- 

pahath) 

(c) Large veil (rddtd) 
Drum (Hand-) .... 
Dulcimer (Assyrian) 

Ear-rings 

Engraving — 

1. Wood, ivory, and metal. 

2. Jewish engraving of Temple 

and Mt. of (Hives 
Eye-paint (Horn for) 



Fan (Winnowing shovel) 
Folding-door (Egyptian) 
Fork (agricultural) 
Fringes .... 

Girdle, with Inkhorn 

Girdle-purse 

Girt loins 

Goad 

Gold daric 

Greek Minuseule Codex (10th eent.) 
,, Papyrus Roll (late 1st cent.) 
t , Uneial Codex- (5th cent.) 

Hammers— 

1. Btk 

2. Mahaddi .... 

3. Masons mntrahtt . 

4. Shahtitah or minhot (Head of) 

5. Shakvf 

Hand-Drum (Assyrian) . 
Half-shekel 

Harps — 

1. Assyrian Harp 

2. Egyptian Harps 

3. Harper and Choir (e. 3000 B.C.) 

4. Priest playing Harp (Tomb of 

Ramses HI.). 
Hatsepsu's Expedition to Punt 
(Ships of) 



i. 625\ 
i. 625\ 
i. 624 b , 626 a . 
i. 625 b . 
i. 627*. 
i. 626 b . 



i. 626. 
i. 627 b 
i. 624. 
i. 626 b . 
i. 626*. 
i. 624. 



i. 628. 

i. 62S a . 
i. 62S a . 
iii. 462 b . 
iii. 460 1 . 

i. 633 b . 



iii. 874 b . 
i. 814 b . 

i. 5P. 
iv. 700 b . 
i. 51 a . 
i. 627 a . 

i. 62l3 b . 
i. 232*. 
i. 626 b . 
i. 49". 
See ' Coins, 

No. 1, 
iv. 953. 
iv. 951. 
iv. 952. 



ii. 291 b . 
ii. 291*. 
ii. 29 l b . 
ii. 29 l b . 

ii. 29 P. 
iii. 462'. 
See ' Coins,' 
No. 15. 

iii. 460 b . 
iii. 4G0 b . 
iii. 459\ 

iii. 460 a . 

Ext. 364 
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Bwid-tlruft (Male): (1) Pastoral, 

(2) Pertiau, (3) Syrian peasant s' . i. 02G. 

Fiend -dress {Female) . . . i. Ht-7 1 '. 

Hebrew Alphabet, Evolution of tin- i. 71. 

Pentateuch Codex (Oth cent.) iv. 04(1. 

High Place at Petra . . . iv, 30*. 

fcioii iii. 300"'. 

lloliji oak ii. 401 b . 

Horn (for eye-paint) . . . i. S14 1 '. 

,, (h*nd-drcss) . . . . i. (527''. 

Ink horn i. G2G'\ 

Jar (Early pre- Israelite) . . . iv. 28'*. 

Jar-handle with Royal Stamp . iv. 27*. 

Juniper ii. s\ 



KUhUmth .... 

,, ami Sttrbd/in . 

Key. . 
Knife {stone, from Tell el-Ilesy) 

Lamps 



i. 024''. 
i. 62B\ 
ii. S3T». 
iv. U33\ 

iii. 2-1 ; iv. 2G 1 ', 



.'dgeJiandlc (Early pre- Israelite). 
»ck 



iv. 20''. 

ii. S3G b . 

4 Lodge in a garden of encumbers*, i. 332'. 

Loin-cloth (Egyptian) . . . i. U24. 

Loins girt i. G2G 1 '. 

Lotus ami liiul pattern (Egyptian) i. 13S 1 '. 
Lyres— 

1. Jewish Lyres .... iii. 450 b . 

2. Playing the lyre (Egyptian 

Middle Empire) . . . iii. 45S\ 

Maclipclah (Haram enclosure) . iii. 201 b . 

Mattock iii. 3<)G\ 

MftzzCtt (h iii. SSI 1 '. 

Mill (Hand-) Hi. 3G0 b . 

Minuscule Greek Codex (HHli 

cent.) iv. «J33. 

Moabite Alphabet . . . .iii. 4uG\ 

„ Stone .... iii. 403. 
Musical Instruments— 

1. Dulcimer (Assyrian) . . iii. 4G0\ 

2. Bond-drum ( „ ) . . iii. 41)2''. 

3. Harps . ■ . . . . iii. 459™, 4G0. 

4. Lyres iii. 43S , ',459''. 

5. SUtntm (Egyptian) . . iv. 4G3\ 
l). Trumpets .... iv. 462*. 

Muzzle (Modern Syrian) . . i. 303". 

Oetadraehm See ' Coin V 

No. 2. 

Ornaments (Female) . . . iii. o33\ 

Ox-goad i. 4!J\ 

Painted Ware (Later pre-ltrsielifce) iv. ftf> h . 

Papyrus Hull (( Ireek, late 1st cent.) iv. !)5l. 

Petra, High 1'laee at . . . iv. 3 Off*. 

Phylactery iii. RJO*. 

Pillar* 

1. Brazen Pillar .... iii. SS(J\ 

2. Twin Pillars in temple of 

Aphrodite at Piiphos . . iii. SM\ 

3. Phoenician muzztbuh . . iii. Ssl 1 '. 



Plough (Modern Syrian) 
Porcupine .... 

Pot (Jewish Cooking-) . 
Pottery— 

1. Bowls (burit'il) with Lamp 

2. Jar (Eaily prc-Isiaclite) 

3. Lamp (Christian) 

4. Ledge - handle (Early pi 

Israelite) 

5. Pot (Jewish Cooking-* . 

G. Royal Stamp tin Jar-handle. 

7. Stamp of the Tenth Legion 
Priest playing Harp (Tomb ol 

Ramses ill.) .... 
Punt, Ships of Uatscpsu's Expcdi 

tion to 

Purses 

Kobe (mf'fl, <tto\tj) . 

Kods 

Royal Stamp on Jar-handle . 

Sceptre 

Sea (Pi raze a) .... 

Sheepskin eoat 

Shekel 



„ (double) . 

„ (half) 

Shewbread, Table of (from Arch of 

Titus) 

'Shield of David ' (amulet) . 
Ships and Boats — 

1. Boat (Egyptian, c. 3600 n.C.) 

2. Sailing ship (Egyptian, c, 

3G00 n.C.) 

3. Ships of llatsepsu's Expedition 

to Punt, c. 150O is.c. 

4. War Galley of king Senna- 

cherib .... 
Shirt (Syrian) .... 
Slwplmr (Mudern) . 

Sickle 

Shi rum (Egyptian) 

' Solomon's Seal ' (amulet) 

Stall— 

1. Shepherd's club {s/t£b*t) . 

2. „ stall" imish'eneth) 

3. Common stall (iiHtttch, mul/cft, 

or niislicncth). 
Stamp, Egyptian Brick . 

,, Royal on Jardiaudl 

,, Ten tli Legion 
Swaddling-clothes . 
Syeomore tree 

Tabernacle — 

1. Altar of LSuriit-ollVriui 

2. Brazen Sea 

3. Court of . 

4. Frame and its baSeft 

5. Model of . 



1. 

1 


vr. 
iut h . 


iv. 


27\ 


iv. 


20". 


IV 


2G\ 


iv 


27 h . 


i\ 


2(5''. 


iv 


27*. 


IV 


27". 
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Ext. 3G4. 
i. 232'. 



i. (W.T. 
iv. 2U1. 



iv. 417. 
iv. 421. 
i. G23>'. 
See ' Coins,' 

Nos. 3, S, 

14, 20. 
See ' Coins,' 

No. 2. 
See ' Coins/ 

No. 13. 

iii. 40-2*. 
i. S9. 

Ext. 3G2. 

Ext. 3G1. 

Ext. 3G4. 

Ext. 3155. 
i. (124. 
iv. 4(L". 

i. 5o\ 
iii. 4(>3*. 

i. .SO. 

iv. Bui. 
iv. 291. 

iv. 291. 
i. 32IP. 
iv. 27\ 
iv. 27". 
iv. G32\ 
iv. G3 1 1 '. 



iv. G5S\ 
iv. 4iM. 
iv. (>57\ 
iv. firtO'. 
if. GG1. 
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LIST OF MAPS 



Tablet, Cuneiform (from Tel 


el- 




Trees— 




Amarna) .... 




iv. 948. 


1. Carol) 


ii. 4 J9 b . 


Temple— 






2. Cedar 


i. 36i b . 


A. Solomon's — 






3. Cypress 


ii. fl\ 


1. Ground Plan of 


, 


iv. 697. 


4. Holm Oak .... 


ii. 01 b 


2. Pillar (Brazen) 




iii. ssO b . 


5. Juniper 


ii. j h . 


3. Plan of Royal Buildings 


iv. 695 b . 


6. Syoomore .... 


iv. 634 b . 


4. Section from north 


to 




Trumpet — 




south . 






1. Modern skophdr 


iii. 462*. 


B. Ezekiel's— 






2. Trumpets on Arch of Titus . 


iii. 462*. 


1. Altar of Burnt-offerin 


g . 


iv. 70*. 


Turban of Oriental (Greek) Priest. 


i. 31 b . 


2. An outer gate 




iv. 705 a . 






3. Ground Plan of 




iv. 704. 


Uncial Greek Codex (5th cent.) 


iv. 1.52. 


C. Herod's— 






Universe, Semitic conception of the 


i. 5U3 b . 


1. Ground Plan of 




iv. 712. 






2. Inner Court . 




iv. 713. 


Veils — 




3. Table of Shew bread, 


md 




(a) Face: (1) Syrian Moslem, (2) 




Trumpets (from Arch 




Egyptian, (3) Lebanon Druze 


i. 62$. 


of Titus) 




iii. 4G2\ 


(b) Head and Back [mitpahnth) . 


i. G2S\ 


Te trad rad mi .... 




See ' Coins,' 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, 


(c) Large veil (vCulhl) . 


i. 628*. 






S, 20. 


War Galley of Sennacherib . 


Ext. 365. 


Threshing-floor 




i. 50. 


Wine-skin 


i. 621 b . 


,, machine . 




i. 50 b . 






„ waggon . 




i. 5u b . 


Yoke ...... 


i. 51*. 



Yl. LIST OF ilAPS 



Asia Minor {showing the 
Heads and the Provin- 
cial Boundaries alnnit 
A.I). 50) ... 

Babylonia, Assyria, et<\ . 

Canaan (as divided among 
the Twelve Tribes) 

East, The Ancient (show- 
ing the Roads connect- 
ing Palestine with the 
neighbouring countries) 

Gad (sketeh map) . 

Jerusalem • • 



Judah and Israel (King- 
doms of) 
Melita (2 sketch map*) . 
Ext. {following p. 400). Palestine .... 
i. {fullomng p. 176). Palestine, Road System of 

(iuOT). 

iv. {following p. 1). Roman Empire, Chief 

Routes of the 
Sinai Peninsula and Ca- 
naan (illustrating tbe 
Ext. {following p. 36S). Exodus) 
ii. 77. I Travels of St. Paul . 

ii. {following p. 600). ' 



ii. {following p. 1). 

iii. 336 f. 

i. {following p. 1). 

Ext. {Frontispiece). 

Ext. {following p. 384> 



i. {following p. S02). 
iii. {following p. 697). 




ft 
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